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Is  it  the  espresso  or  OS/2 
Warp  Connect? 


While  OS/25  Warp  Connect  may  not  come 
with  a  twist  of  lemon,  it  can  do  something  that's 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary. 

It  will  let  you  access  multiple  servers  on 
multiple  networks  at  the  same  time,  wherever 
you  might  happen  to  be. 

Just  make  one  phone  call  and  enter  your 
password.  That's  all 

it  takes  to  connect        Can    your     softw 
into  Internet,  NT,e 

UNIX8,  NetWare8  Windows*  for  Workgroup  and 
IBM  servers.  And  that's  all  it  takes  to  share  drives 
and  printers,  graphics  files  and  databases.  Even 
applications.  It's  amazing,  really. 

And  because  there  are  separate  memory 
address  spaces  built  in,  it's  crash-protected.  So 
a  problem  with  one  program  won't  crash 
everything  you're  running. 

With  OS/2  Warp  Connect,  you  can 
create  Person  to  Person™  connections 
with  up  to  eight  people,  whether  they're 


four  floors  away  or  four  time  zones.  So  you  can 
conference  by  video.  Collaborate  by  chalkboard. 
Communicate. 

And  you  can  do  it  all  with  the  speed  and 
reliability  of  OS/2,  the  software  that  readers  of 
InfoWorld  voted  Product  of  the  Year  for  three 
consecutive  years.  If  you're  looking  for  network 

connectivity,  corn- 
el r  e     do     this?        patibility  and  true 

multitasking,  you 
should  remember  one  important  thing:  It's  not 
only  where  the  working  world  is  headed,  it's 
where  it  is  right  now. 

To  find  out  how  OS/2  Warp  Connect  can 
help  your  business,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  EA100.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www. 
austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2.html.  \bu'll 
find  it  quite  stimulating. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


OS/2  Warp  Connect  Fullback  is  available  Iroro  IBM  lot  $189  by  calling  1  800  IBM-3333.  ext  EA  100  In  Canada,  please  call  1  800  0S2-WARP.  e»t  094  Reseller  pi  ices  may  vary  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  al  Wtp  //www  ibm.com  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Person  to  Person.  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  and  lire  OS/2  logo  are  trademarks  ol  Iniernalirjnal  Business  Machines  Corporation  All  other  company  and/or  producl  names  are  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  ol  their  respective  companies 
©  1995  IBM  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 
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Only  one  company  on  earth 

has  this  many  ways  to 
help  you  manage  your  risks. 

All  forms  of  property/ casualty  insurance  through  brokers 

Life  insurance  domestically  and  overseas 

Claims  management  and  cost  containment  services 

Global  employee  benefits 

Global  pension  management 

Loss  control  and  engineering 

Premium  financing 

Political  risk  coverage  and  trade  financing 

Emergency  evacuation  and  security  services 

Economic  and  political  assessment 

Local  currency  financing 

Consumer  finance  in  many  countries 

Direct  equity  investment  funds  in  many  countries 

Third  party  asset  management 

Infrastructure  finance  in  Asia  and  Central  Asia 

Market  making  in  all  forms  of  interest  rates,  currency  and  equity  risk 

management  products 

Trading  and  market  making  in  foreign  exchange,  base  and  precious 

metals,  petroleum  and  natural  gas 

Aircraft  leasing  for  airlines 

Personal  auto  insurance  through  various  distribution  systems 


With  75  years  of  international 
experience,  only  triple-A-rated  AIG 
has  the  worldwide  insurance  and 
financial  services  capabilities  to 


help  you  manage  all  your  balance 
sheet  and  other  risks.  And  our 
list  of  ways  to  help  you  manage 
business  risks  continues  to  grow. 


World  leaders  in  insurance  and  financial  services. 

For  more  information,  write  to  American  International  Croup.  Inc.. 
Dept.  A.  7()  Pine  Street.  New  York.  NY  1027Q.  Or  fax  212.425.3499 
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Laura  Saunders 


The  Infernal  Revenue  Service 

I  HAVE,  AS  PERHAPS  YOU  HAVE,  wasted 
many  a  pleasant  spring  weekend  searching 
for  little  pieces  of  paper  to  deliver  to  mv 
accountant  in  time  for  Apr.  15.  Thus  we 
come  to  resent  the  IRS'  exactions  of' time 
and  patience  almost  as  much  as  its  de- 
mands for  money.  "Knowing  when  to  say 
no,"  this  issue's  cover  story,  reports  the 
exactions  are  worse.  Janet  Novack,  who 
coauthored  it  with  Laura  Saunders,  re- 
ports: "IRS  auditors  are  now  asking  tax 
payers  questions  the  taxpayers  aren't  le- 
gally required  to  answer."  (What  to  do  if 
it  happens  to  your  See  story,  p.  90.) 

Why  must  the  damned  system  be  so 
intrusive.5  Saunders,  who  has  covered  tax- 
es for  us  for  the  past  decade,  gives  her 
theory:  "I've  covered  six  major  tax  revi- 
sions, and  with  each  the  code  has  grown 
more  convoluted.  If  it  is  ever  to  be  less 
threatening,  the  change  won't  come  from 
the  folks  in  Congress  and  in  Treasury  who 
write  the  tax  laws.  They  just  don't  think  in 
terms  of  the  human  beings  at  the  receiving 
end.  They  are  bureaucrats,  policy  nerds, 
engrossed  in  concepts  of  fairness,  re- 
sponding to  pressures.  They  don't  have  a 
clue  about  what  their  hairsplitting  does 
to  us." 

A  few  years  ago  Saunders  called  senior 
members  of  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, asking:  Do  you  do  vour  own  taxes?     ^^^^ 
Just  one  did:  Bill  Archer  (R-Tex.),  now 

chairman  of  Ways  &  Means.  Perhaps  Representative  Archer  wil 
understand  the  message  in  our  story.  It's  not  that  tax  folk  are  sadists | 
They're  just  hopelessly  out  of  touch. 

Sensible  sacrifice 

After  paying  a  good  chunk  of  your  pay  into  Social  Security  oxer  i 
couple  of  decades,  would  you  surrender  your  rights  to  the  promisee 
benefits:  Before  answering  "no,"  read  "The  legal  Ponzi  scheme"  to 
Rita  Koselka,  beginning  on  page  70.  She  reports  that  unfundei 
pension  liabilities  under  Social  Security  amount  to  S12  trillion — 2.1 
times  the  formal  national  debt.  Will  the  government  be  able  to  hono:< 
those  Social  Security  IOUS  a  couple  of  decades  outr  Lots  of  luck. 

That's  why  it  might  pay  you  to  cut  your  losses  and  renounce  the 
"benefits."  Koselka  reports  on  a  proposal  by  which  the  Feds  would 
let  some  of  us  pull  out  of  Social  Security.  In  return  for  sparing  u: 
further  payroll  taxes  we  would  give  up  any  claims  for  money  already 
paid  in.  Koselka  explains  why  this  makes  sense  both  for  the  country 
and  for  the  taxpayer. 


Janet  Novack 
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EDITED  BY  MICHAEL  SCHUMAN 


Keeping  Bill  Gates  away 

Forbes  predicted  that  Apple  Com- 
puter would  hold  its  own  against 
Microsoft  by  providing  new  prod 
nets  to  loyal  Macintosh  lovers  (Mar. 
28,  1994).  How  has  the  Mac  with- 
stood Windows  95? 

So  far,  so  good.  Apple's  revenues 
grew  by  at  least  20%  in  its  second 
and  third  quarters.  Sales  are  being 
driven  by  the  new  superfast  Power 
Macintosh.  Windows  95  comes 
closer  to  the  Mac,  but  Apple  still 
wins  the  ease-of-use  battle.  Apple 
will  counterpunch  Bill  Gates  with 
this  message  using  a  Christmas  ad 
budget  twice  as  large  as  last  year's. 

But  Microsoft  is  not  Apple's 
biggest  problem.  Management  mis- 
judged demand  and  hasn't  been  able 
to  ship  Power  Macs  fast  enough. 
This  thwarted  an  opportunity  to 
boost  its  stagnant  8%  market  share. 

Revenue  growth  in  the  fourth 


Dividing 

the 

dish 


Struggling  with  a  computer  in  an  Apple  ad 
The  Mac  is  still  easier  than  Windows. 


quarter  is  expected  to  fall  to  13%, 
and  analyst  Vadim  Zlotnikov  at  San- 
ford  C.  Bernstein,  Inc.  cut  his  earn- 
ings estimate  by  63%,  to  35  cents  a 
share.  The  stock  has  fallen  25%  since 
June,  to  a  recent  36/4. 

Can  Apple  save  itself?  Zlotnikov 
thinks  so,  and  at  nine  times  his  1996 
earnings  estimate,  the  stock  could 
be  the  apple  of  an  investor's  eye. 

Pie  in  the  sky 

We  figured  that  EchoStar  Commu- 
nications could  be  a  major  player  in 
the  booming  market  for  satellite  TV 
(July  4,  1994).  What  we  didn't 
expect  was  exploding  satellites. 

EchoStar  hoped  to  launch  its  first 
satellite  by  October.  But  this  year 
two  companies'  launches  ended  in 
flames,  including  one  by  EchoStar's 
Chinese  partner.  An  investigation 


EchoStar 


Troubles  getting  off  the  starting  block 
may  cost  EchoStar  the  race. 


into  the  failure  has  pushed 
EchoStar's  liftoff  to  at  least 
year-end. 

Meanwhile,  EchoStar's  competi- 
tors, Primestar,  which  is  owned  by  a 
consortium  of  cable  companies,  and 
General  Motor's  DirecTV  have  been 
gobbling  up  market  share  with  $100 
million  marketing  campaigns.  Even 
if  EchoStar's  bird  flies  this  winter,  it 
won't  be  able  to  match  DirecTV's 
wall-to-wall  offerings  of  professional 
sports  until  at  least  July  of  next  year. 

With  DirecTV  and  Primestar 
grabbing  dominant  shares  early  in 
the  game,  EchoStar  faces  at  best  a 
niche  existence,  or  possibly  extinc- 
tion if  they  don't  get  something  on 
the  air  soon.  — MICHAEL  Noer 

The  unfriendly  ghost 

Two  years  ago,  Jeffrey  Mont- 
gomery, a  use  grad,  planned  on  res- 
urrecting Harvey  Entertainment, 
which  owns  cartoon  characters 
Casper,  the  Friendly  Ghost  and 
Richie  Rich.  Montgomery,  funded 
by  Saudi  royalty,  bought  Harvey  in 
1989  for  $7.5  million.  The  idea: 
reintroduce  the  characters  in  TV 
shows  and  movies  and  strike  gold  in 
merchandising  (Aug.  30,  1993). 

But  the  expected  windfall  was  an 
apparition.  Casper,  released  in  May, 
has  grossed  $238  million  world- 
wide, and  Montgomery  licensed 
1,000  Casper  products.  Harvey, 
however,  will  pull  in  only  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  advance  licensing  fees  this 
year.  Casper  couldn't  compete  with 
merchandise  from  Pocahontas  and 
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Protect  Heads  Of  State. 


For  information  and  the  dealer  nearest  you,  please  call   1-800-FOR-MERCEDES 
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ntel  competes  with  IBM, 
BM  with  Compaq, 
"ompaq  with  Apple, 
^pple  with  Microsoft. 
Jut  they  all  cooperate 
vith  Deutsche  Telekom. 


IT 


Deutsche  Telekom  is  a  driving  force 
when  it  comes  to  shaping  the  multi- 
media information  society.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  we  have  the  most 
advanced  information  highways  in  the 
world.  Which  naturally  makes  us 
particularly  attractive  as  a  partner  to 
other  prime  movers  in  the  world  of 
innovative  ingenuity.  This  way,  we  can 
combine  all  our  efforts  in  quickening 
the  pace  of  progress  even  further. 


Looking  ahead,  there's  no 
doubt  that  information  tech- 
nology will  play  a  crucial  role 
in  all  areas  of  our  life.  To  set 
the  pace  and  point  the  way  in 
tomorrow's  markets,  you 
have  to  be  strong.  But  every- 
one needs  a  little  help  from 
their  friends.  Multimedia  com- 
munication calls  for  a  team  of 
powerful  partners,  whose 
innovative  strengths  combine 
to  achieve  synergies  guaran- 
teeing the  rapid  translation  of 
ideas  into  global  reality. 

What  makes  us  the  No.1 
choice  as  a  partner. 

Deutsche  Telekom  ranks 
No.1  among  telecommunica- 
tions players  in  Europe  and, 
as  network  operator,  No.  2 
worldwide.  And  Germany  is 
the  most  dynamic  telecom- 
munications market  within  the 
European  Union.  But  what's 
more  important,  Deutsche 
Telekom  is  streets  ahead 
when  it  comes  to  multimedia 
and  information  highways. 
Germany  boasts  the  highest 
number  of  ISDN  connections 
and  the  most  closely-knit 
fiber-optics  network  in  the 
world,  running  to  some 
100,000  km.  We  were  also 
the  first  to  use  ATM,  the 
transmission  system  for  these 
fast  lanes  to  the  future. 

Big  names,  great  achieve- 
ments to  match. 

With  Intel,  for  example,  we've 
set  our  sights  on  the  multi- 
media superchip  whose  de- 
velopment will  provide  the 
solutions  required  of  tomor- 
row's computers.  Together 
with  Microsoft,  we're  design- 
ing a  software  based  on 
Windows  architecture  for 
multimedia  services  on  the 


digital  ISDN  network.  With 
Apple  we're  scouring  the  field 
of  Newton  technology  for 
ways  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
down  the  path  of  mobile  tele- 
communications. Developed 
jointly  with  IBM,  Telecash  has 
moved  electronic  payments 
systems  up  a  gear.  We're 
currently  working  on  a  chip 
that  will  soon  turn  more  than 
50  million  eurocheque  cards 
into  a  "one  for  all"  card.  And, 
as  seal  of  quality  for  our  own 
customer  service,  we're 
cooperating  with  Compaq  in 
the  field  of  computer  mainte- 
nance services. 

Deutsche  Telekom  -  now  a 
stock  corporation. 

The  move  to  stock  corpora- 
tion opens  up  a  world  of  op- 
portunity, allowing  us  greater 
freedom  to  push  ahead  with 
technological  innovation  even 
faster  and  more  effectively  in 
the  service  of  our  customers. 
We're  also  currently  in  the 
process  of  forging  one  of  the 
world's  most  dynamic  global 
alliances  with  international 
partners. 

You  can  share  in  our 
success. 

Get  to  know  our  products 
and  services  tailored  to  meet 
your  special  needs  and  you'll 
get  to  feel  the  cutting-edge  of 
tomorrow's  technology. 
Today. 

Europe's  No.1 

in  telecommunications. 


Deutsche  [TJ 

Telekom     A 


Take  the 

401(k)  plan  off 
your  agenda 

and  put  it 
on  ours. 


A  401  (k)  plan  should  be  a  benefit — not  a  burden — to  growing  companies. 
Fortunately,  the  T.  Rowe  Price  Century  Plan™  is  comprehensive  in  its 
features  and  investment  options — yet  simple  to  implement  and  maintain. 

From  establishing  the  plan  to  conducting  annual  compliance  testing,  the 
Century  Plan  was  designed  to  take  most  of  the  work  off  your  plate  and  put 
it  on  ours.  Your  employees  will  have  the  confidence  that  comes  with  build- 
ing portfolios  that  can  help  them  meet  their  retirement  savings  goals,  and 
you'll  have  more  time  for  running  your  business. 

When  you  choose  T.  Rowe  Price  as  your  plan  provider,  you  and  your 
employees  have  a  single  reliable  source  of  retirement  information.  And,  of 
course,  you  also  have  access  to  one  of  the  nation's  largest  families  of 
no-load  mutual  funds.  Put  T.  Rowe  Price  to  work  for  you. 

Call  1-800-831-1467  to  receive  your  Century  Plan  Kit. 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.Roweftice 

T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc. ,  Distributor.  CEN0275 1 8 


Harvey's  Casper 


Batman  Forever. 

Now,  Montgomery,  31,  hopes 
that  a  new  Casper  TV  show,  due  out 
in  February,  and  the  video  release  of 
the  movie  will  revive  retail  sales.  But 
he's  also  looking  for  a  buyer.  "I 
expect  a  significant  premium  over 
the  current  price,"  Montgomery 
says,  even  though  Harvey  is  trading 
at  almost  eight  times  1994  sales. 

Harvey's  stock  has  fallen  31% 
since  May,  to  a  recent  1 1 ,  and  the 
stock  is  a  favorite  of  the  shorts.  But 
don't  worry  about  Montgomery. 
His  16%  stake  is  worth  $5  million. 

Prostate  update 

The  popular  blood  test  for  prostate 
cancer,  called  the  PSA,  has  a  major 
flaw:  It  only  shows  whether  cancer  is 
probably  present  in  the  prostate,  not 
if  it  has  spread  (July  5,  1993). 

But  a  new  test,  called  the  rt-pcr, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  solving 
that  problem.  Codeveloper  Dr.  Carl 
Olsson  of  Columbia- Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  in  New  York  says 
the  new  test  seeks  out  special  cells  in 
the  bloodstream.  If  the  cells  are 
present,  cancer  has  probably  trav- 
eled beyond  the  prostate. 

The  two  tests  combined  can  help 
determine  treatment.  Say  a  PSA  test 
indicates  cancer  in  the  prostate,  but 
the  rt-pcr  test  is  negative.  The 
cancer  probably  hasn't  spread,  and 
the  prostate  can  be  removed  before 
cancer  cells  escape.  But  if  the  psa 
and  rt-pcr  tests  are  both  positive, 
then  Olsson  is  less  likely  to  recom- 
mend surgery.  Once  cancer  cells 
have  spread,  prostate  removal  is  less 
effective. 

Interested  doctors  can  get  patients 
tested  free  by  enrolling  in  a  clinical 
trial  through  Stratford,  Conn.'s 
Dianon  Systems,  a  cancer  testing 
laboratory.       — James  M.  Clash  I 
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Only  sallie  mae  lenders  let  students 
across  america  save  as  much  as  8%. 


The 
CO 


ere  has  been  a  good  deal  of 

confusion  about  the  relative 
cost  of  student  loans. 

The  fact  is,  while  all  Federal 
Stafford  loans  have  basically  the 
same  terms,  lenders  nationwide 
who  work  with  Sallie  Mae  offer 
loans  that  actually  cost  less.  With  credits 
and  interest  rate  reductions  for  borrowers 
who  pay  on  time,  Sallie  Mae  makes  it 
possible  for  students  to  cut  the  total 
amount  the)-  repay  by  as  much  as  8%* 

Sallie  Mae  customers  also  get  the 
best,  most  flexible  service  in  the  business 


GOOD             GOOD           BETTER 

If  you           ...through  Direct       ...from  an  Ordinary     ...from  a  Sallie  Mae 
borrow...    Lending  you  pay  back    Bank  you  pay  back    Lender  you  pay  back 

$5,000 

57,100 

$7,100 

$6,728 

10,000 

14,200 

14,200 

13,380 

50,000 

71,002 

71,002 

65,378 

today.  They  can  choose  from  a  number  of 
repayment  options  that  are  tailored  to  their 
needs — borrowers  can  even  choose  a 
payment  plan  based  on  monthly  income. 
And,  experienced  customer  service 
representatives  are  available  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week  to  help  customers 


understand  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  their  repayment  options. 

In  the  past  20  years,  Sallie 
Mae  has  helped  over  20  million 
students  get  the  financing  they 
needed  to  attend  college.  By 
purchasing  student  loans,  we 

provide  banks  with  funds  to  make  more 

student  loans. 

To  request  more  information  please 

pick  up  the  phone  and  give  us  a  call. 

For  More  Information  and  A 

Free  List  Of  The  Lowest  Cost  Lenders, 

Cau  1-800-891-1413 


SallieMae 

Helping  make  education  possible 

figures  represent  total  repayment  amount  for  Stafford  loans  disclosed  at  a  743%  interest  rate  with  a  10  year  term  and  assume  the 
*er  pays  electronically  with  Sallie  Mae's  Direct  Repay1"  Plan  and  participates  in  the  Great  Returns "  and  Great  Rewards*  Programs 
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Red  Sox  make  playoffs, 
curse  intact 

I\  1920  Boston  Red  Sox  owner 
Harry  Frazec  sold  Babe  Ruth  to  the 
New  York  Yankees  to  raise  money 
for  his  Broadway  musical,  No,  No, 
Nanette.  Thus  was  born  the  famous 
"Curse  of  the  Bambino.'"  The  Red 
Sox  haven't  won  the  World  Series 
since,  while  the  hated  Yankees  have 
won  22  times.  With  the  Red  Sox  a 


Babe  Ruth  with  adopted  daughter  Julia 
Exorcist  still  wanted. 


lock  to  make  the  playoffs  this  year,  the 
Boston  Herald  newspaper  recently 
tracked  down  Babe  Ruth's  adopted 
daughter  and  asked  her  to  lift  the 
curse.  She  happily  complied:  "It's 
high  time  they  won,  so  this  so-called 
curse  is  broken,"  said  the  78-year-old 
Julia  Ruth  Stevens.  But  Stevens'  ex- 
orcism didn't  work.  Since  that  day  the 
Red  Sox  have  gone  on  a  five-game 
losing  streak.  Sports  fans  are  now 
claiming  that  the  Boston  Herald  re- 
porter put  another  curse  on  them  by 
writing  the  news  storv. 

Too  many  torts 

Last  month  an  ( )akland,  Calif,  jury 
awarded  $1  millio    to  a  man  who 
claimed  he'd  been  hud  from  a  Kra- 
gen  Auto  Parts  store  because  he  was 
too  fat.  The  400-pound  heavy- 
weight, John  Rossi,  35,  wept  tears  of 
joy  when  the  verdict  was  announced. 


18 


"I  hope  this  proves  that  people  should 
be  judged  on  their  character  and 
work  ethic,  not  on  their  appearance," 
he  said.  His  lawyer,  curiously  named 
Barbara  Lawless,  said  her  case  hung  on 
a  doctor's  expert  testimony  that  obe- 
sity is  80%  genetic  and  20%  environ- 
mental, thus  qualifying  it  as  a  disabil- 
ity under  California's  Fair  Employ- 
ment and  Housing  Act. 

A  new  way  to 
conserve  energy 

Scandinavians  can  be  casual  about 
death.  There's  their  high  suicide  rate. 
They  recently  aired  on  Swedish  TV  a 
documentary  instructing  viewers  on 
how  to  build  their  own  cheap  coffins. 
But  for  morbid  Scandinavian  pragma- 
tism, nothing  tops  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Kalmar,  in  southern  Sweden. 
It  reportedly  applied  for  permission 
to  link  its  on-site  crematory  to  the 
church's  heating  system. 
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Scotch  hot  dogs 

McDonald's  Corp.  is  ever 
zealous  in  protecting  its  trade- 
mark. It  sued  a  hot  dog  outfit 
in  Silkeborg,  Denmark  for  trade- 
mark infringement.  Owner  Al- 
lan Pedersen  called  his  frankfurt- 
er stand  McAllan.  McDon- 
ald's won  a  $2,600  settlement, 
but  Pedersen's  appealing. 
Poor  Pedersen:  He  claims  he 
wasn't  mimicking  the  ham- 
burger chain  at  all  but  had  sim- 
ply misspelled  the  name  of  his 
favorite  libation,  Macallan 
scotch  whiskey. 


Problems  at  IBM 

Thk  ONCE  Teflon-plated  IBM  gets 
nothing  but  bad  breaks  these  days. 
Last  week  it  announced  third-quar- 


Ingmar  Bergman's 
"The  Seventh  Seal" 
But  how's  this 
one  for  morbidity'! 
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ter  earnings  would  fall  short  of  expec- 
tations. Then  the  stock  dropped  3%. 
Now  this:  During  the  recent  U.S. 
Open  tennis  matches  at  Flushing 
Meadows,  an  on-camera  digital  dis- 
plav  erred  in  its  measurement  of  the 
speed  of  tennis  serves  during  the  Boris 


The  1995  U.S.  Open 
Disadvantage,  IBM. 


Becker/Patrick  McEnroe  quarter -fi- 
nal. "That  thing  hasn't  worked  for 
years.  Why  should  it  start  working 
now?"  chortled  commentator  John 
McEnroe.  The  logo  on  the  device, 
clearly  identified  to  cbs'  TV  audience 
of  3  million  households:  IBM. 


Red  birds  and  red  skins 

Taxpayers  of  Phoenix  have  agreed 
to  fund  a  brand-new  baseball  stadium 
for  the  Arizona  Diamondbacks, 
which  leaves  the  local  football  team, 
the  Cardinals,  out  in  the  cold.  It's  a 
bit  much  to  ask  the  locals  to  foot  the 
bill  for  yet  another  stadium  in  the 
same  town.  So  William  Bidwill,  owner 
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jf  the  traditionally  hapless  football 
:lub,  has  come  up  with  a  novel  idea. 
He's  reportedly  met  with  heads  of 
ocal  Indian  reservations  near  Phoe- 
lix.  We  hear  he's  proposed  that  the 
Indians  fund  the  project  with  reve- 
lues  from  their  gambling  opera- 
ions.  Says  one  Cardinal  employee: 
They've  got  the  cash  and  even-one 
mows  we're  a  great  investment."  ■ 

:orbes  ■  October  9,  1995 
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USING  SINGLE-DIGIT  NUMBERS,  FILL  IN  ALL  THE 
BLANK  SQUARES  SO  THAT  EACH  CALCULATION  IS 
CORRECT,  READING  BOTH  ACROSS  AND  DOWN. 

THAT'S 

Figuring  out  the  right  FINANCIAL  MOVES  may  be 
puzzling,  hut  it's  not  a  game.    (Turn  page  for  solution.) 

LIFE 

When  was 

the  last  time 

you  gave 

someone  a 

gift  they 

appreciated 

every  day  of 

the  year? 


Letts  has  made  history  by 
producing  diaries  for  nearly 
200  years.  Letts  diaries,  used 
to  record  daily  events  by  such 
illustrious  greats  as  Charles 
Dickens,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Queen  Victoria  and 
President  Roosevelt,  are  now 
on  the  desks  of  today's  promi- 
nent leaders  and  everyday 
people.  That's  because  Letts 
helps  people  with  challenging 
lives  stay  ahead  by  planning 
their  days  wisely. 

For  information  regarding  our 

Corporate  Gift  Program,  call 

1-800-DIARIES,  ext  141. 


%&f. 


of  London8 
The  Essential  Accessory. 


■  M-HiH-W, 


Where  to  rind  a  plane. 


Where  to  find  your  bags. 


Where  to  find  a  taxi. 


Where  to  find  a 
great  hotel. 

With  75  locations  in 
24  countries,  chances  are 
there's  a  Renaissance  right 

where  you  need  one. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-HOTELS-l. 

Renaissance,  a  name  you  can 
be  comfortable  with.™ 


RENAISSANCE, 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


Better  off 
bankrupt.5 


Amtrak  train 
Should 

bankruptcy  be 
the  next  stop  for 
the  troubled 
carrier  and  its  22 
million  riders? 


Sir:  Re  "The  Featherbed  Express" 
(Aug.  28).  Excessive  labor  costs, 
mandated  by  federal  law,  have  driven 
up  the  operating  budget  of  Amtrak 
over  the  years.  But  you  wrongly  con- 
clude that  the  country's  train  riders 
would  be  better  off  if  the  corporation 
went  bankrupt  and  the  railroad  in- 
dustry took  over.  Congress  created 
Amtrak  in  1971  precisely  because 
private  railroads  were  abandoning 
passenger  service  in  favor  of  more 
lucrative  freight  lines.  Had  Washing- 
ton not  stepped  in,  passenger  trains 
would  now  be  nonexistent.  The  bot- 
tom line?  Amtrak  can  be  self-suffi- 
cient by  the  year  2001,  if  Congress 
frees  us  from  honbusinesslikc  restric- 
tions and  continues  modest  funding 
over  the  next  several  years.  Federal 
support  for  Amtrak  is  an  investment, 
not  a  handout. 
-Thomas  M.  Downs 
President 
Amtrak 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Amtrak's  high  labor  costs  are 
only  half  the  problem.  Amtrak  and 
potential  other  intercity  rail  passenger 
operators  must  have  a  stable  source  of 
capital  funds  for  infrastructure  like 
that  provided  by  the  Air  and  Highway 
Trust  Funds.  It  is  time  to  establish  a 
Rail  Passenger  Trust  Fund  using  pas- 
senger ticket  taxes.  Congress  termi- 
nated a  similar  program,  the  Railway 
Trust  Fund,  in  1962  and  used  its 
balance  to  fund  highways  and  airways 
which  were  not  then  self-sufficient. 
-Philip  M.  Martin 
Senior  Economist 
Economic  Counsel  to  the 

Transportation  Industry 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 


Standing  firm 


Sir:  Re  your  challenge  to  bring  u| 
one  issue  [on  which]  President  Clin 
ton  never  changed  his  position  (Fac 
&  Comment,  Sept.  11).  He  has  ahvay 
maintained  he  is  completely  innocen 
of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  Whitewate 
affair. 

-David  Arlein 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Sir:  Clinton's  position  on  his  owij 
reelection  has,  to  my  knowledge,  new 
er  wavered. 

-Richard  Benvenuto 
Franklin,  Pa. 

Sir:  I  like  the  fact  that  a  politician  cai ; 
acknowledge  that  he  may  have  beei 
wrong.  In  our  current  world,  virtuall; 
nothing  remains  the  same.  An  unwa 
vering  opinion  shows  more  ignorancd 
than  understanding. 
-Donald  M.  Yonce  Sr. 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

Training 
wheels 

Sir:  Re  "What  are  condoms  mad< 
of?"  (Sept.  11).  Teacher  Glotze 
blames  American  society.  Not  ver 
helpful.  The  problem  always  has  beei 
and  remains  the  teachers'  college  | 
America  trains  its  teachers,  rathe 
than  educates  them.  The  discipline  o 
the  liberal  education,  with  its  inteii 
sive  reading  in  what  are  now  deridec 
as  "dead  white  European  male"  writ 
ers — the  curriculum — has  vanishec 
from  the  preparation  of  our  teacher: 
themselves.  And  the  teachers'  college 
is  largely  responsible. 
-William  C.  Lloyd 
Madison,  Wis. 

Forbes  ■  October  9,  199E 


Sources  of  savagery 

Sir:  The  "reasonably  homogenous 
populations"  of  the  new  separatist 
states  praised  by  you  in  "Unbundling 
nations"  (Anjj.  14)  often  ehoose  to 
pass  up  their  potential  prosperity  by 
limiting  their  productivity  to  filling 
gravevards  with  less  homogenous  un- 
fortunates. The  bloody  chaos  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  is  not  the  result  of 
excessive  tax  rates  and  burdensome 
governmental  regulation.  Religious 
bigotry  and  linguistic  territoriality  are 
the  main  sources  of  the  murderous 
medieval  savagery  afflicting  the  Bal 
kans today. 
-D.L.  Bowman 
New  York,  N.T. 


Moving  on 


SIR:  Re  "Jack  Slevin's  ordeal"  (Anjj. 
14).  As  a  seven-year  member  of  the 
Comdisco  sales  force  I  read  with  in- 
terest your  article  on  the  goings-on  at 
mv  old  employer.  These  same  charac- 
teristics  could  and  would  be  found  in 
most  pressure-packed  sales  positions. 
The  timid  need  not  apply.  What  I  find 
telling  as  a  business  problem  at  Com- 
disco lies  in  the  fact  that  since  1988 
more  than  85%  of  the  salespeople 
hired  to  bring  Comdisco  into  the  year 
2000  have  since  moved  elsewhere. 
-Thomas  J.  Vaughn 
Boston,  Mass. 


Pipe  dreams 


Sir:  "The  reluctant  entrepreneur" 
(Sept.  1 1)  struck  me  with  memories  of 
the  "throw  away  your  printer  and 
photocopier,  the  paperless  office  is 
coming"  rant  often  years  ago.  I  just 
ordered  more  paper  stationery. 
-GkRARD  L.  Brandenstein 
Sayville,  N.T. 
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New  York  Life  may  be  sonservative,  but  we  do  make 
some  pretty  clever  FIX.  IXC1.1L  M0\  IS. 
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You  could  pay 

3  times  as  much 

for  a  business-class 

teleconferencer. . . 


but  why?  Add  this  full-duplex 
peaker  to  your  telephone  to 
let  both  parties  speak,  without 
l    cutting  each  other  off.  Digital 
^.   Signal  Processing  (found 
in  products  at  three  limes 
the  price)  cuts  annoying 
"echo"  common  to  other 
amplifiers.  To  order,  or 
for  the  location  of  a  store 
near  you,  call: 


l-800-THE-SHACKs" 

RadioShack 

You've  gol  questions.   We've  got  answers." 

Prices  appty  ai  pMOptUng  OadioShack  stores  and  dealers  Items  not  available  al  a  participating  store  can  be  special -ordered  (subject  to  availability}  at  the  advertised 
price  A  participating  store  will  otter  a  comparable  value  <f  the  product  is  sold  out  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisees  may  not  be  participating  in  this  ad 
or  stock  or  speoai-order  every  item  adverlised  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  avai'able  upon  request  at  stores  for  inspection  before  sale,  or  by  writing  Customer 
Relations.  1400  One  Tandy  C-  M  76102 
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Don't  you  wish 

we  could  just  do  this  to  airpolluti » 


In  a  way  we  can— 
because  cars  and  trucks  t  t 
run  on  natural  gas  reduce  hi 
emissions  that  cause  smc  o 
80%— and  virtually  elimir  e 
soot. 

The  fact  is,  natural  g  i 
the  cleanest  burning  alte  31 
fuel  available  today 

And  the  least  expen:  t 

30%  less  expensive  j 
than  gasoline. 

Because  it's  so  clean, 
natural  gas  also  cuts  mai  a 
nance  costs.  Oil  changes  ( 
tune-ups  are  cut  in  half,  a 
there  is  less  engine  wear. 

Small  wonder  that  tr  < 
are  thousands  of  natural  s 
cars  and  trucks  on  Ameri<  > 
roads  today 

With  more  being  bui  ] 
Chrysler,  Ford,  and  Genei 
Motors  every  day 

If  all  fleet  owners—  j 
companies  and  commun  : 
—across  the  country  wou  j 
switch  to  natural  gas  as  tl  1 
replace  cars  and  trucks,  it 
really  make  a  difference  i  j 
our  air. 

A  breathtaking  diffe: 


* 


Clean,  economical  natural  gas.  Think  what  we'll 


"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Fact  and  Comment 


By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


BAD  IDEA  BEGETS  BAD  ECONOMY 


n 


:, 


Thf  U.S.  ECONOMY  is  bogged  down  because  of  a  mis- 
begotten idea.  One  of  the  most  destructive,  durable 
theories  is  the  notion  that  growth  causes  inflation,  that 
there's  a  "natural"  level  of  expansion  that  can  be 
exceeded  only  at  the  high  risk  of  a  resurgence  of  rising 
prices.  Economists  call  this  tradeoff  the  Phillips  Curve: 
If  you  want  more  growth,  you  have  to  accept  more 
inflation;  if  you  want  less  inflation,  you  have  to  accept 
a  semi-sluggish  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  in  early  1994  began  raising  inter- 
est rates  with  the  avowed  goal  of  slowing  down  the  econ- 
omy to  fight  inflation.  The  resulting  torpor  has  meant 
that  at  least  a  million  new  jobs  that  could  have  been  cre- 
ated were  not.  It  has  meant  that  personal  incomes  that 
could  have  gone  up  did  not. 


Prosperity  is  not  the  fueler  of  inflation.  We  had  our 
longest  peacetime  expansion  in  the  1980s,  and  inflation 
plummeted  from  13%  to  4%.  Yet  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats implicitly  accept  the  restraints  of  the  Phillips  Curve. 
Both  accept  the  uninspiring  assumption  that  the  econo- 
my can  only  grow  around  2.5%  annually.  The  Federal 
Reserve  becomes  horrified  when  economic  growth 
approaches  3%.  How  in  the  world  do  these  people  know 
what  our  economy  is  capable  of  doing?  Past  averages  are 
very  interesting,  but  they  are  not  predictive  of  the  future. 

Given  the  fundamentals — strong  productivity,  strong 
investment,  technological  leadership,  plentiful  capital — 
there  is  no  reason  we  can't  do  significantly  better  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  its  passive,  political  co-conspir- 
ators seem  to  think. 


SIMPLIFY  CENSUS 


A 


■ONGRESS  should  tell  the  Census 
Bureau  to  get  back  to  basics  as  the 
Bureau  prepares  for  counting  us  in  the 
year  2000.  Instead  of  sending  out 
ever-more-complicated,  intrusive,  mul- 
tipage  questionnaires  to  millions  of 
people,  the  agency  should  substitute  a 
simple  postcard.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires only  an  enumeration  of  how 
■any  of  us  there  are  in  the  United 
States  and  where  we  live.  It  does  not 
require    the    government    to    collect 


Counting  people,  not  doing  market 
research,  should  be  Census'  mission. 


reams  of  data  for  the  convenience  of 
social  scientists  and  corporate  mar- 
keters. The  private  sector  has  enough 
resources  and  ingenuity  to  get  all  the 
marketing  data  it  needs.  That  we 
must  answer  so  many  nongermane 
questions  under  penalty  of  law  is  truly 
an  outrage.  The  postcard  approach 
would  save  us  billions  of  dollars. 
More  important,  it  would  do  away 
with  an  absolutely  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment intrusion  into  our  lives. 


TEACHER 

Here's  AN  IDEA  that  will  help  re-energize  our  public 
schools:  Fxpand  the  traditional  pool  from  which  teach- 
ers are  drawn.  Most  districts  rely  on  resumes  that  come- 
in  from  about-to-be  graduates  of  teaching  colleges.  No 
effort  is  made  to  actively  solicit  people  from  other  walks 
of  life  who  might  consider  teaching. 

The  great  obstacle  to  seeking  out  nontraditional  candi- 
dates is,  of  course,  state  licensing  laws  that  emphasize 
time  spent — usually  years — taking  teacher  education 
courses.  There  is  little  correlation  between  these  certifica- 
tion requirements  and  true  effectiveness  in  the  classroom. 
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DIVERSITY 

Wendy  Kopp  has  a  better  way.  She  is  the  founder  of 
Teach  For  America,  which  has  taken  over  3,000  out- 
standing college  graduates,  put  them  through  rapid  train- 
ing and  sent  them  to  work  in  distressed  urban  or  rural 
school  districts  for  two  years.  This  version  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  immensely  successful  and  widely  praised. 

Instead  of  trying  to  reform  the  current  system,  Kopp 
proposes  a  parallel,  alternate  one,  TEACH!,  which  she 
launched  in  1994.  Districts  would  provide  intense, 
extensive  training  to  all  beginning  teachers,  regardless  of 
their  previous  education  credentials.  The  alternative  cer- 
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tification  would  be  based  on  actual,  on-the-job  perfor 
mance  over  two  years — not  on  time  spent  in  a  college 
classroom. 

Kopp  and  her  colleagues  have  ongoing  demonstration 
projects  in  Oakland  and  Compton,  Calif.;  Baltimore, 
Seattle  and  rural  areas  of  North  Carolina.  The  results  are 
very  encouraging.  A  new  pilot  partnership  is  starting  this 
rail  in  Houston.  TEACH!  hopes  to  get  all  school  dis- 
tricts to  vigorously  recruit  teachers  from  nontraditional 
sources.  Schools  will  have  no  excuse  not  to  have  top- 
notch  people  in  classrooms. 


As  Kopp  puts  it,  "We  want  to  insure  that  school  dial 
tricts  have  the  freedom  to  recruit  individuals  from  a 
walks  of  life,  regardless  of  their  prior  experience  ( 
course-work  in  teacher  education.  Teachers  would  b 
licensed  on  the  basis  of  individualized  evaluations  <l 
their  classroom  teaching  performance.1'  Of  course,  ther 
is  no  reason  that  nonpublic  schools  couldn't  use  Kopp' 
evaluation  tools  as  well. 

The  need  for  an  alternate  system  is  great.  Experts  esti 
mate  that  half  of  America's  public  school  teachers  will  b 
leaving  the  system  ewer  the  next  decade. 


FAST  SOLUTION 


New  Jersey  Governor  Christine 
Todd  Whitman  has  an  idea  that 
motorists  will  love.  She  is  urging  her 
fellow  governors  from  the  North- 
east to  adopt  an  electronic  toll  col- 
lection system  that  would  allow  cars 
to  zip  through  (via  special  lanes)  all 
the  region's  toll  roads,  bridges  and 
tunnels.  Scanners  would  record  the 
information  from  a  car's  bar  code 


High-tech  tolls  keep  us  moving. 

Rx:  PROTECTING  PRIVACY 


and  bill  the  owner  via  credit  card  < 
some  prepaid  account. 

Dallas  and  a  handful  of  othc 
areas  have  radio-  or  chip-activate 
booths  so  that  drivers  don't  ha\ 
to  stop.  The  benefits  are  obviou 
fewer  tie-ups  at  tollbooths  an 
speedier  rides. 

The  Whitman  plan,  in  fact,  shoul 
be  adopted  nationwide. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  no  federal  law  that  protects 
the  confidentiality'  of  your  medical  records?  Washington 
forbids  the  release  of  video  rental  lists  without  a  court 
order,  but  there  is  no  similar  protection  for  the  infinitely 
more  sensitive  area  of  your  medical  information. 
Safeguards  are  essential  now  that  records  can  easily  be 
whisked  across  computer  wires  with  the  press  of  a  button. 
Patients  should  be  notified  if  there  is  a  request  for 


their  records,  and  there  should  be  patient  consent  befoi 
this  information  is  transferred  or  disclosed.  Legislatio 
should  spell  out  restrictions  on  who  in  an  HMO  or  som 
similar  institution  can  have  access  to  records  and  undc 
what  circumstances.  In  too  many  instances,  informatio 
can  be  accessed  by  just  about  anyone  working  there. 

A  good  starting  point  would  be  the  medical  privadj 
bill  proposed  by  Representative  Gary  Condit  (D-Calif. 


THE  MORE  THINGS 


The  American  fetish  for  healthful,  life-elon- 
gating foods  and  diets  and  our  concern  over 
hazardous  elements  in  the  environment  are 
nothing  new,  as  this  letter  (from  the  Forbes 
Magazine  Collection),  written  over  80  years 
ago  by  our  most  extraordinary  inventor, 
Thomas  Edison,  attests. 


I   mi  in  receipt  of  your  favor,   and  in 
reply  mould   state   that  1  am  not  a  strict   veettarlan.       I 
am  an  extremely  small  eater,   an''   eat   Just    ahont  enouph  to 
fceep  my  welfht   constant  and   to   prevent  putrefaction  in  the 
lomer  intestine.         Of  the   small   amount   of  animal   food   I 
do  eat,   it   is  oooVcd  at   rather  hi.-h  temperature.         1   eat 
no    lettuce,    c»lery  or    fniite  except   those   ritr   liet-vy  rind. 
.i'e  ell  live   in  a  malignant  environment, 
and    I    try  re    rrotect  mynelf  arsfnst    it  as    far  as  nr  VjkwWc 
peXQlts  re  to   do   so.  --— """ 

Yours  very  truly, 


^*z 


a 


s- 


RESTAURANTS— GO,  ,  STOP 

Here  is  the  distilled  wisdom  of  brothers  Rob,  Kip  and  Tim,  and  other  Forbes  eatery  experts  Jeff  Cunningham  and  Tom  Jones 


•  Frank's  Restaurant — 85  Tenth  Ave.,  at  15th  St. 
(Tel.:  243-1349).  Despite  a  campus  eating-hall  atmos- 
phere, steaks  are  almost  up  to  the  stellar  status  of  Sparks'. 

II  Pellicano— 401  East  62nd  St.  (Tel.:  223-1040). 
Surly  and  inattentive  service.  Food,  inconsistent.  Insalata 
di  fagioli  (black-eyed  beans  with  onion  and  celery  leaves 
tossed  with  balsamic  vinaigrette),  for  example,  delicious; 
but  insalata  di  popile  (poached  octopus  with  Mediter- 
ranean dressing),  rubbery. 

•  La  Reserve— 4  West  49th  St.  (Tel.:  247-2993). 
Remains  one  of  the  tried-and-true  classics.  Service,  impec- 


cable; the  setting,  handsome;  the  food,  superb — if  nc 
inspired.  An  oasis  of  reliability  in  this  ever-changing  worl< 

•  Home— 20  Cornelia  St.  (Tel.:  243-9579).  Tiny,  bi 
for  memorable  food  in  comfortable  setting,  few  places  ca 
match  it.  Pistachio  and  white  chocolate  cake,  outstanding 

•  Sel  et  Poivre — 853  Lexington  Ave.,  near  64th  S 
(Tel.:  517-5780).  Few  bistros  more  welcoming  and  con 
fortable  than  this  small,  cozy  spot.  Menu  done  beautifu 
lv:  moules  mariniere,  saucisson  chaud  and  brioche,  stea 
frites  and  salad,  bouillabaisse.  Couscous  offered  on  Prick 
and  Saturday  nights.  Perfect  place  for  a  tete-a-tete. 
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Captain  Steve  Wand,  Concorde  pilot  and 

Senior  Training  Captain,  at  the  controls  of  the 

Concorde  simulator 


"When  you  settle  on  a  design  that  is 
successful,  you  want  to  keep  it." 


As  Captain  Wand  says  these  words,  he  is 
:ting  in  the  cockpit  of  a  British  Airways 
oncorde.  Yet  he  is  not  talking  about  the  air- 
ift.  He  is  comparing  his  Rolex  GMT- Master  II 
th  a  Rolex  Oyster  worn  by  another  pilot:  Brian 
'ubshaw,  Chief  British  Test  Pilot  for  the 
Dncorde  development  program. 

More  than  twenty- five  years  separate  the  two 
)lex  watches.  And,  while  there  have  been 
merous  technical  improvements  over  the  years, 
the  untutored  eye  the  difference  between 


~he  GMT  Master  II  can  give 
the  time  in  different  time  zones 


Steve  Wand,  Concorde  Captain 

them  is  minimal.  The  Rolex  GMT-Master  II 
and  the  Concorde  are  truly  classic  designs. 

Says  Captain  Wand, "I  don't  think  any  of 
us  ever  become  so  compla- 
cent that  we  think  we've  had 
enough  of  the  Concorde." 

Trubshaw  agrees,  "There's 
a  tremendous  pride  in  flying 
the  Concorde.  It's  a  remarkable 
piece  of  engineering.  Just  like 
my  Rolex." 

Brian  Trubshaw,  test  pilot  for  the 

Concorde  program ,  wears  the 

same  Rolex  GMT-Master  today 

that  he  wore  in  1969 


ROLEX 


i1 


Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  GMT  Mattel  ii  m  steel  and  18kt  gold  with  matching  Jubilee  bracelet. 

Write  for  brochure  Rolex  Watch  USA  ,  Inc.,  Dept  782,   Rolex  Building.  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022  5383 

Rolex.'W.  Oyster  Perpetual.  GMT  Master  and  Jubilee  are  trademarks 


WHY  THE  SHAF 


Most  people  know  Greg  Norman  as  a  golfer.  Actually,  tkere's  muck  more  to  kim  tkan  tkat.  He's  just  as  a\ 
in  tke  outkack  as  ke  is  on  tke  kack  nine.  So  wken  ke's  not  golfing,  Greg  takes  kis  Ckevy  Sukurkan  on  ku 
trips,  on  risking  expeditions,  and  anywkere  else  tkere  migkt  ke  an  adventure.  Sukurkan  is  unique  -  it's  tl 


• 


I. 


A  LAND  ANIMAL 


•  •  i  that  combines  elegance,  power  and  unparalleled  cargo  capacity  with  enough     CHEVY    SUBURBAN 
::.  to  comfortahly  carry  up  to  nine  passengers.   It's  this  one-of-a-kind  versatility       l^llVC,  f\  KU^JS, 

,:  lakes  Greg's  Suhurhan  not  only  a  reflection  or  his  lifestyle,  hut  a  part  of  it.  ™HL==P™* 


Other  Comments 


Record  Creeping 

A  1993  Louis  Harris  poll  found 
that  more  than  25%  of  people  believed 
their  medical  information  had  been 
improperly  diselosed.  Lest  anyone 
think  these  people  are  paranoid,  34% 
of  health  care  professionals  surveyed 
said  records  are  given  to  unauthorized 
people  ''somewhat  often."  And  these 
figures  only  reflect  the  cases  that 
patients  or  doctors  knew  about. 
-Leah  R.  Garnett, 
Harvard  Health  Letter 

Senseless  Census 

Even  liberals  should  disdain  the 
Census  Bureau's  current  operations. 
Every  10  years,  the  Bureau  violates  our 
privacy  for  the  benefit  of  private  con- 
cerns— corporate  welfare  at  its  worst. 

The  Constitution  says  nothing 
about  asking  us  rude  and  imperti- 
nent questions  about  our  race,  the 
number  of  bedrooms  in  our  abode, 
how  we  get  to  work  and  what  we 
spend  on  heating  oil. 
-Don  Feder,  New  York  Post 

Lesson  in  Hypocrisy 

High  INCOMES  in  business  and  the 
professions  are  draining  "talent"  from 
teaching  and  government,  says  Derek 
Bok,  the  ex-president  of  Harvard. 
[But]  even  if  we  could  raise  teachers' 
salaries  10%  or  15%,  the  schools'  basic 
problems  would  remain.  The  quality 
of  new  teachers  might  improve  some- 
what. But  schools  would  still  have  to 


cope  with  the  social  problems  of  fami- 
ly breakdown.  And  academic  standards 
would  remain  lax  because,  although 
we  say  we  want  good  schools,  we  don't 
want  them  to  flunk  our  kids.  Higher 
teachers'  salaries  can't  cure  hypocrisy. 
-Robert  J.  Samuelson,  Newsweek 


There  is  a  saying  that  runs, 
"Living  well  is  the  best  revenge." 
In  politics  it  might  be  paraphrased 
to  say,  "Living  longer  than  anyone 
else  is  the  ultimate  revenge!" 
-Richard  Nixon,  Leaders 

Re-grow  the  Economy 

The  GOP  has  adopted  Ross  Perot's 
mantra  of  a  balanced  budget,  but  a 
policy  of  reaching  a  zero  budget  def- 
icit in  seven  years,  ten  years  or  what- 
ever is  not  based  on  any  sustainable 
economic  argument. 

Democratic  financier  Felix  Rohatvn, 
in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  at- 
tributes the  strength  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket to  bipartisan  commitment  to  par- 
ing the  deficit,  but  warns  that  "balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  not  an  end  in  itself"; 
indeed,  that  "the  federal  budget 
reflects  neither  accounting  nor  eco- 
nomic reality."  The  predicted  growth 
rates  "are  historically  low  and  not  ade- 
quate for  a  strong  economy.  Yet  there 
has  been  hardly  any  discussion  about 
what  would  be  an  acceptable  rate  of 
growth  for  a  country  such  as  the  U.S., 


'I  really  enjoyed  my  last  life.  When  I  spoke,  Hollywood  trembled." 
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which  requires  huge  investment  i 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors." 
Such  discussion  ought  to  start  wit 
the  heirs  of  Ronald  Reagan,  who  prt 
sided  over  our  last  period  of  accepi 
able  growth.  No  strong  growth  mes 
sage  comes  from  any  GOP  presider 
tial  contender,  and  even  newly  ascer 
dant  congressional  Republicans  pitc 
their  rhetoric  toward  sacrifice  rathe 
than  hope.  Republicans  could  give  th 
nation  a  badly  needed  psvchologic; 
lift  if  they  promised  a  return  to  th 
economic  growth  of  the  Reagan  yean 
-Robert  L.  Bartley,  editor, 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Play  Ball! 

Everyone  said  that  Lou  Gehrig' 
record  could  never  be  broken.  Bu 
Cal  Ripken  Jr.  broke  it.  He  did  it  b 
getting  up  every  day  and  going  t 
the  ballpark  and  doing  his  very  bes* 
Everyone  also  says  that  Lou  Gehrig' 
disease  can  never  be  cured.  Yet  thi 
challenge  to  all  of  us  with  ALS  is  jus 
the  same  as  the  challenge  to  Ripker 
get  up  every  day,  go  to  the  ballpark 
do  our  very  best. 

Some  of  us  cannot  get  up  and  g> 
to  the  ballpark  every  day,  of  course 
Some  of  us  cannot  even  get  up.  Bu 
all  of  us  can  find  in  every  day  thi 
hope,  faith,  joy,  laughter,  determina 
tion  and  sense  of  purpose  that  seer 
to  fill  Cal  Ripken's  days.  Those  anj 
the  materials  we  should  use  to  builr 
the  personal  ballparks  in  which  w 
can  play  out  the  best  of  our  days. 
-Joe  Martin,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  Corporate  Affairs,  Na- 
tionsBank Corp.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Sorry  Spectacle 

Some  things  are  best  left  untele 
vised — like  the  O.J.  Simpson,  Lane 
Ito,  Kato  Kaelin,  Johnnie  Cochrar 
Marcia  Clark  and  Rosa  Lopez  Shov 
which  threatens  to  run  longer  tha 
The  Fantasticks  and  where  99%  c 
what  sees  the  light  of  day  should  b 
on  the  cutting- room  floor  or,  a 
best,  in  a  reporter's  wastebasket. 
-Don  Hewitt,  executive  producer, 
"60  Minutes,"  New  York  Times      ■ 
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AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE  COMPOSITE  TRANSACTIONS 


"A  pen  can  write  in  any  language.  But  ours  send  a  message.  Quality.  That's  why  our  sales  are  strong 
today  —  particularly  in  Europe  and  Asia.  And  why  our  new  models  sell  as  well  as  our  classics," 
says  Russell  A.  Boss,  President  of  the  A.T.  Cross  Company,  listed  on  the  Amex  since  1971.  "As  we 
expand  overseas,  it's  essential  to  attract  analysts  and  institutions  both  here  and  there.  A  brand  name 
lives  on  visibility.  And  the  Amex  makes  that  difference  "     RUSSELL  BOSS  IS  BIG  ON  THE  AMEX. 


AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  To  learn  about  the  advantages  the  Amtx  can  bring  to  your  company, 
contact  Chairman  Dick  Syron.  Phone  212-306-5353.  E-mail  rsyron@amex.com.  Web  site  http://www.amex.com. 


I*". 


What  If  You'd  Had  A  Tip 
ro  Bet  It  All  On  Secretariat? 


The   Kentucky   Derby.   The    Preakness.   The   Belmont   Stakes.   The  first   horse 


in   25   years   to   sweep   the   Triple    Crown.    If  you'd    only   known.   Well,    know 


this:    Advanced    Micro    Devices    is    the    world's    second-largest    producer   of 


[microprocessors.    For   26   years,    we've    delivered    premium    performance 


without  a   premium    price.   And   now  AMD   is   launching  the   next   generation 


K86  Superscalar- 


family  of  Microsoft  Windows*  compatible  micro- 


>rocessors.  This  technology  will  dramatically  change  the  nature  of  competition 


n  the    PC    industry.    Innovation    like   that   could    bring   you    quite   a    payoff. 


If  it's   a    good    idea.    If   it    makes    a    difference.    Run   with    it. 


AMDIS 

Run   with  it. 


1-800-222-9323     Internet:  http://www.amd.com 


:od  Micro  Devices.  Inc.  AMD  and  the  AMD  logo  are  registered  trailer'- 
a  Grayson  Jockey  Club  Research  Foundation  by  Curtis  Management  « 


PLOTTING  NEU)  FINANCIAL  COURSES. 


Times  have  changed.  Employees  face  a 
whole  new  array  of  benefit  options  -  and 
employers  have  the  challenge  of  making 
sure  that  everyone  understands  how  best 
to  take  advantage  of  these  new  choices. 

This  calls  for  help  in  plotting  new  finan- 
cial courses.  And  MetLife  is  the  place  to 
start.  We're  here  to  help  you  make  sense 


of  it  all  to  your  employees,  so  they  can  learn 
how  to  handle  their  new  responsibilities  in 
retirement  planning,  insurance  and  savings. 

We  have  over  125  years  of  financial 
problem-solving  experience,  and  a  full  range 
of  financial  security  products  and  plans. 

It's  all  at  your  service.  Just  give  us  a 
call  at  1-800-Metl_ife. 


GETMET.ITPAV5: 

1-800-MetLife 
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Commentary 

on  events  at  home  and  abroad 


By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Chairman 


THOUGHTS  AT  THE  END  OF  SUMMER 


Every  season  needs  its  hero 
Baseball's  Cal  Ripken  Jr. 


AUGUST  IN  Maine  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  reflection 
on  the  long-term  implications  of  the  grist  of  daily  news. 

The  O.J.  Simpson  trial  was  not  worth  the  trees  destroyed 
to  make  the  paper  to  print  such  tawdry  events.  Regardless  of 
the  outcome,  the  conduct  of  the  judge,  the  prosecution  and 
the  defense  did  irreparable  damage  to  our  faith  in  the  way 
we  determine  guilt  or  innocence.  After  this  interminable 
spectacle,  some  people  will  probably  even  call  for  a  return  to 
the  medieval  practice  of  trial  by  combat. 
Prosecutors  were  allowed  an  uncon- 
scionable amount  of  time  to  present  an 
ill-organized  case  lacking  preparation,  as 
evidenced  by  their  own  witnesses1  sur- 
prising and  discomfiting  them.  Mean- 
while, a  gaggle  of  defense  attorneys  pos- 
tured and  vied  with  one  another,  dou- 
bling the  expenditure  of  time.  Judge  Ito 
lowed  all  this,  with  only  flashes  of 
etulance  or  feeble  attempts  at  humor, 
oupled   with    undignified    language, 
parently,  the  judge  never  thought  to 
msist  on  12-to- 14-hour  court  days  to 
discourage  the  endless  stream  of  words.  But  his  funda- 
mental mistake  was  allowing  the  courtroom  to  be  turned 
nto  a  television/radio  studio,  where  maximum  exposure 
o  the  airwaves  became  more  important  for  all  participants 
han  the  expeditious  determination  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
Who  could  expect  a  jury  to  be  anything  but  confused? 
y  thoughtful  appellate  review — should  there  be  one — is 
ound  to  find  numerous  errors  that  could  void  the  entire 
ravesty.  If  anything  good  is  to  emerge  from  this  trial,  it 
an  only  come  from  a  group  of  senior  judges  and  coun- 
el — outside  the  range  of  cameras — meeting  to  determine 
ow  to  restore  faith  in  our  aged,  honorable  justice  system. 

Bosnia — Again  and  Still 

The  stage  in  Bosnia  is  being  set  for  an  extravaganza  enti- 
led "President  Clinton  Brings  Us  Peace  in  Our  Time." 

This  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  memorable  but  inaccurate  way 
Seville  Chamberlain  described  his  capitulation  to  Hitler  in 
viunich  in  1938.  A  more  accurate  title  for  both  Mr.  Cham 
xrlain's  negotiations  and  Mr.  Clinton's  efforts  in  the  for- 
ner  Yugoslavia  would  be  "Making  Peace  With  the  Guilty." 

When  NATO  finally  secured  U.N.  permission  to  .mack 
he  Bosnian  Serb  positions  responsible  for  the  carnage  in 
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Sarajevo,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  aggression  might 
be  punished.  But  the  cruel  absurdity  of  our  policy  became 
evident  as  our  chief  negotiator,  the  ever-so-self-important 
Richard  Holbrooke,  rushed  from  camera  to  camera  in- 
sisting that  we  did  not  want  to  destroy  all  the  Serbs'  guns 
because  that  would  be  "taking  sides."  Our  aim  was  to  en- 
courage the  Serbs  to  move  their  heavy  guns  back  12.5 
miles  so  the  "peace  process"  (read  "appeasement")  could 
proceed.  In  fact,  we  agreed  to  the 
Serbs'  keeping  their  81 -mm  mortars  in 
place  (these  kill  people,  too)  and  leav- 
ing some  big  guns  inside  the  zone  for  a 
few  more  days.  We  stopped  the  NATO 
attacks,  but  Mr.  Holbrooke  remains 
"very  concerned"  about  the  Bosnians — 
not  because  of  the  Serb  attacks  on 
them,  but  because  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment troops,  inconveniently  for  Mr. 
Holbrooke,  have  been  winning  decisive 
ground  against  their  aggressors.  This, 
of  course,  threatens  the  peace  process, 
which  consists  of  persuading  the  Bos- 
nians to  surrender  much  of  their  country. 

So  vital  is  this  dubious  process  that  we  sent  Strobe 
Talbott,  our  leading  Russophile,  to  Moscow  to  assure 
the  Serbs'  ally  that  if  it  does  not  interfere,  we  will  not 
expand  NATO  now  and  that  Russia  need  not  fulfill  its 
1990  conventional  arms  reduction  pledge  now. 

The  parallels  with  1938  Czechoslovakia,  when  the 
Czechs  were  persuaded  to  cede  the  Sudetenland  to 
Hitler,  are  exact  and  deadly.  One  is  also  reminded  of 
Vietnam,  when  our  mission  (to  which  we  committed  over 
540,000  troops)  was  not  victory  but  "containment." 

Good  News  At  Last 

The  best  news  of  the  summer  was  about  a  highly  skilled 
gentleman  who,  methodically  and  with  great  grace  and 
skill,  demolished  an  "unbeatable"  baseball  record.  Cal 
Ripken  Jr.  broke  the  record  set  by  another  fine  gentle- 
man, Lou  Gehrig,  for  the  most  consecutive  games  played. 

A  country  with  heroes  is  a  better  country — but,  given 
the  current  passion  for  revisionism  and  deconstruction, 
it  is  likely  that  we  will  shortly  be  greeted  by  an  inves- 
tigative reporter's  story  that  Mr.  Ripken  may  have  been 
given  a  parking  ticket  while  in  high  school.  ■■ 
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lhanks  to  Sprint  Business, 
we're  doing  more  business  in  skis." 

—  Hank  Kashiwa,  Olympic  Skier,  Co-founder,  Volant  Skis 

"We  make  state-of-the-art  skis. 
But  the  way  we  sold  them  was  outdated." 

Volant  is  a  young,  fast-growing  company  with  global 

ambitions.  But  their  communications  system 

wasn't  helping  them  realize  their  full  potential. 

"Sprint  came  in  and  showed  us 
which  technology  was  right  for  us." 

Sprint  consultants  did  an  extensive  analysis  of  Volant's 
business.  And  came  up  with  real  solutions  for  them  — 
like  putting  inventory  on-line  for  real-time  access.   And 

videoconferencing  —  to  present  new  products  worldwide. 

"Now  we're  doing  business  a  whole  new  way." 
Today  Volant  is  a  more  nimble,  more  profitable  company. 
Because  Sprint  made  their  communications  as  cutting- 
edge  as  their  stainless  steel  skis.  Call  us.  We  can  help 
vour  business  do  more  business,  too. 


Sprint 

Business 


1-800-816-REAL 


Real  BUSINESS 

Volant  Skis 


Real  PROBLEM 

Outdated  field  sales 
communications 


Real  SOLUTION 

Instant  access  to 
inventory  data 


Real  RESULTS 

Faster  shipping,  reduced 
inventory  risk 
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Sometimes  it  pays  to  be  Contrarian. 


Robertson  Stephens  Contrarian  Fund 


Paul  Stephens,  portfolio 
manager,  applying  rigorous  independent  thinking  and  avoiding  the  madness  of  crowds. 


For  more  information 
and  a  prospectus,  call: 


800-766-3863ext:iio 


ROBERTSON 
STEPHENS  & 

COMPANY 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


For  more  information,  including  other  management  fees,  expenses  and  special  risks  associated  with  short  selling,  call  Robertson  Stephens  &  Company, 
distributor,  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest.  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  You  should  realize  that  investment  return 
and  principle  value  will  fluctuate  so  that  shares,  when  redeemed,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost. 
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Are  U.S.  profits  about  to  go  into  the  tank? 


CORPORATE  PROFIT  GROWTH  has  been  one  of 
the  brightest  features  of  this  recovery.  Profits  are 
at  their  highest  ever  in  terms  of  real,  inflation- 
adjusted  dollars.  They  now  hold  around  a  10.5% 
share  of  U.S.  gross  domestic  product.  That's 
still  not  back  to  the  13%  average  share  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  but  it  is  a  mighty  improve- 
ment on  the  8%  or  so  held  in  the  late  1970s. 

But  now  the  growth  in  profits  has  peaked. 
Using  national  GDP  measures,  pretax  corporate 
earnings  grew  at  15%-to-20%  annual  rates  be- 
tween 1992  and  1994.  By  the  second  quarter 
that  growth  had  declined  to  a  4%  annual  rate 
(see  chart,  below). 

The  prospects  for  profits  appear  worse  than 
this  suggests,  warns  economist  Robert  Marks  of 
som  Economics,  of  Dobbs  Fern-,  N.Y. 

Marks  has  devised  his  own  broad  measure  of 
corporate  profits.  He  compares  the  reported 
sales  revenues  of  the  s&p  500  plus  350  other 
companies  (totaling  around  S4.5  trillion  in 
sales,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  domestic 
economy)  with  these  companies1  reported  net 
earnings.  "This  often  gives  a  quite  different 
picture,"  says  Marks.  "In  the  second  quarter  [of 


1995],  for  instance,  nominal  GDP  rose  by  5%, 
while  revenues  for  my  850-company  sample 
rose  by  over  1 1%." 

Given  this  sales  momentum,  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  Marks  that  reported  earnings,  as  distinct 
from  national  accounting  profits,  were  still 
increasing  by  15%  or  more  through  the  second 
quarter. 

But  now  sales  growth  has  slowed.  In  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  Marks  expects  sales 
growth  to  decline  to  8%,  and  to  around  6%  by 
the  first  half  of  1996.  With  the  weaker  pricing 
that  accompanies  a  declining  sales  growth 
rate,  Marks  forecasts  that  earnings  growth  for 
his  850-company  sample  will  be  down  to 
3%  to  5%  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Profits  could 
be  stagnating,  he  says,  in  a  year's  time. 

The  strengthening  dollar  will  also  hit 
profits,  since  it  reduces  the  dollar  value  of 
profits  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  companies. 
So,  incidentally,  will  the  recent  spate  of  hurri- 
canes. Disasters  take  a  toll  on  insurance 
profits;  the  downward  spike  in  our  chart  in 
mid- 1992,  for  example,  was  caused  by  Hur- 
ricane Andrew. 


Trouble  ahead  for  stocks,  jobs  and  capital  spending 


With  the  s&p  500  currently  selling  for 
nearly  17  times  Wall  Street's  estimate  of  this 
year's  earnings,  the  equity  markets  would,  ob- 
viously, react  very  badly  indeed  to  a  serious 
downturn  in  earnings  growth.  Up  to  now  the 
markets  have  mostly  been  reacting  to  the  latest 
rumors  about  whether  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  or  won't  cut  interest  rates. 

Marks'  forecast  turns,  of  course,  on  the  like- 
lihood of  sales'  sagging  by  as  much  as  he  expects. 
The  weight  of  available  evidence  favors  his 
case.  Despite  occasional  pieces  of  good  news 


No  downturn— yet 

U.S.  pretax  profits*  (Sbitlions  at  annual  rates) 


600 
500 


400 


Nonfinancial        Financial 


Rest  of  worldt 


•94        '95 

•Includes  ad|ustments  for  inventory  valuation  and  capital  consumption. 
tReceipts  from  U.S. -owned  operations  abroad,  less  profits  paid  to  foreign 
companies  from  their  operations  in  the  U.S. 
Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Anal/sis 


Profits  growth  has  slowed  from  15%  to  20% 
to  a  second-quarter  4%  rate. 
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(example:  industrial  output  was  pushed  up  in 
August  by  strength  in  the  auto  sector),  the  econ- 
omy is  generally  weak. 

Remember,  too,  that  federal,  state  and  local 
government  purchases  are  at  their  lowest  share 
of  the  economy  since  World  War  II;  over  time 
that's  good,  but  right  now  it  is  taking  spending 
power  out  of  a  feeble  economy.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  continues  to  keep  money  tight. 

Job  formation  is  already  slowing  a  bit,  and  a 
significant  downturn  in  profits  growth  could 
slam  on  the  brakes.  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
1 994  the  economy  added  an  average  of  480,000 
jobs  a  month.  In  the  same  period  this  year  the 
number  is  down  to  150,000  a  month. 

What's  developing  is  a  spiral  straight  out  of 
Macroeconomics  101:  Reduced  sales  squeeze 
margins  and  hit  profits,  which  makes  it  harder 
to  justify  adding  new  workers,  which  reduces 
national  spending  power,  which  reduces  sales, 
which.  .  .  . 

Look  for  capital  spending  to  weaken,  too: 
The  rapid  growth  rates  of  1993  and  1994  have 
already  eased  a  bit.  To  some  extent  this  is 
inevitable — 20%  growth  rates  are  not  sustain- 
able for  very  many  years  running.  One  con- 
cern is  that  cash  flow,  the  best  indicator  of  future 
capital  spending  growth,  seems  to  have  hit  a 
peak  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

If  Marks  is  right,  the  economy  may  be  in  a 
recession  by  the  end  of  next  year.  IB 
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BY  SHLOMO  Z.  REIFMAN 


The  Forbes  Index  (1967=100) 

285 

Current  266.3* 

Previous  265.4t 
Percent  change         0.3% 
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More  signs  of  low  inflation:  Despite  a  piekup  in  automc 
bile  sales,  total  retail  sales  for  August  1995  grew  at 
meager  0.6%  over  July,  compared  with  1.4%  growth  i 
August  1994.  And  installment  credit  rose  just  0.9%  i 
July,  versus  1.2%  in  June.  For  retailers  this  holiday  seasoi 
Tracy  Mullin,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Federatio 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  forecasts  another  modest  5%-to-6' 
expansion  in  sales.  "Holiday  consumers  will  be  very  cavil 
tious  in  what  they  buy  and  how  much  they  spend,"  prtj 
diets  Mullin. 

Other  key  rates 

Prime  rate 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1994' 

Index  of  leading  indicators  July  vs.  June 

Trade  balance2 12  months  ended  June  1995 

All-commodity  producer  price  index3  Aug  vs  July 

GDP  2nd  quarter  vs  1st — annualized  growth 

M2"  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth 

!  U.S. -based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  8/31/95.  ^otal  goods  and  services,  'Wholesale  goods.  I 
a  Includes  Ml  (public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money  market  fund  I 


Source 

Status 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

8.75% 

Ward's  Automotive 

-1.7% 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-0.2% 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-$120  bi 

Dept  of  Labor 

-0.2% 

Dept  of  Commerce 

1.1% 

Federal  Reserve 

7.8% 

Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The  cost  of 
services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level  of  new 
orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with  manufacturers' 
inventories,  total  industrial  production,  new  housing 
starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total  consumer 
installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  in  these  charts. 


Services 


Total  index 


Inventories      •    New  orders 
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Industrial  production  index  (1987=100), 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


385 


360 


335 
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New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  aojusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 
all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


155 
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)).  New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 

unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


140 
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3450 


M 
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Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

($billions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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Retail  sales  (Sbillions), 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
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Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 
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oxygen  and  Al  nitrogen 
*^   and  using  these  and 


y>, 


other  basic  molecules  Praxair 


Nitrogen-inerted  process  for  soldering  circuit  boards  reduces 
defects,  cuts  costs,  eliminates  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  \ 


elping  industries 


Extra  oxygen  injected  into  an  electric  arc  furnace 
converts  potential  carbon  monoxide  emissions  into 
extra  energy  instead. 

prosper  in  a  new  q^ 
global  marketplace  which 


s  mercilessly  competitive  yet 
ecologically  uncompromising. 

PRAXAIR  A  $2.7  bfflioiwfr 


MKIHS  OUR  PLMNET  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


company  and  growing.  ^ 

h     more     information     please     call     1-800-516-9265 


With  Connolh  leather,  hurl  w'jpiiul.  fold-out  picnic  trays  for  passengers  and  the 


As  you  languidly  extend  your  leg* 


in  the  new  Jaguar  Vanden  Plas, 


luxuriating  in  its  expanded  Interior  SpaCCc 


an  inevitable  thought  comes  to  mind: 


'This  car  should  have  an  ottoman.' 


eWm 


I    i<»t  a  bad  seal  in  the  house.  Call  1-800-4 


THE  1996  JAGUAR  VANDEN  PLAS     JAGUAR 
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Vincent  Naimoli  became  rich  cashing  in  on  fast 
turnarounds,  but  with  Harvard  Industries  he's  planning 
to  stay  for  the  long  haul. 

A  designing 
strategy 


By  Phyllis  Berman 


Harvard  Industrie 
Vincent  Naimoli  i 
mirror  he  makes 
Bond  buyers 
turned  out.  Nex 
stockholders? 
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It  was  a  hot,  muggy  noon  in  July,  bur 
that  didn't  deter  some  1 50  Wall  Street 
■pes  from  crowding  into  the  West 
■oyer  Room  at  Manhattan's  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  They  were  there  to  listen  to 
Vincent  Naimoli,  58,  an  unprepossess- 
ing, somewhat  rotund  man  with  a 
reputation  for  a  hot  hand  in  lbos. 

Naimoli  engineered  one  of  the 
most  sensational  I  bos  of  the  1980s. 
With  backing  from  William  Simon's 
Wesray  he  bought  the  glass-container 
division  of  Anchor  Hocking,  turned  it 
around  and  sold  it  within  six  years  for 
234  times  what  he  had  paid.  Naimoli 
alone  made  S21  million  on  the  deal. 
He  and  the  management  of  Anchor 
Glass  got  back  about  S2 3,000  for 
every  SI, 000  they  invested. 

Other  deals  followed,  not  as  spec- 
tacular, but  all  highly  profitable,  mak- 
ing Naimoli  very  rich  and  his  backers 
very  happy. 


Rut  the  Wall  Streeters  had  come  to 
the  Waldorf  not  to  hear  Naimoli  re- 
cite history  but  to  hear  him  pitch  his 
latest  deal.  This  one  wasn't  an  I. no.  It 
was  a  bid  to  become  a  major  player  in 
the  auto  parts  business.  Having  dem- 
onstrated his  prowess  as  a  turnaround 
artist,  Naimoli  was  ready  to  show  he 
could  build  a  business. 

The  deal  involved  two  auto  supply 
companies  where  Naimoli  already 
serves  as  chief  executive:  Harvard  In- 
dustries (revenues,  $650  million)  and 
Doehler-Jarvis  ($300  million).  Har- 
vard is  a  Tampa,  Fla. -based  manufac- 
turer of  things  like  weather  stripping 
for  car  doors,  cooling  fans  for  engines 
and  covers  for  cylinder  heads. 
Doehler-Jarvis  is  the  largest  indepen- 
dent maker  of  aluminum  die  castings 
in  the  U.S. 

Both  are  now  profitable  but  were  in 
trouble  when  stockholders  and  bond- 


holders brought  Naimoli  in.  He 
turned  both  companies  around,  but 
this  time  he's  not  planning  to  cash  out 
as  he  has  done  in  the  past.  In  late  July 
he  arranged  to  merge  the  two  and  he- 
plans  to  move  out  from  there,  keeping 
the  Harvard  name.  "With  Doehler- 
Jarvis  in  the  fold  Harvard  Industries 
now  has  a  critical  mass,"  he  explains. 
"I  want  to  make  this  business  grow.  I 
think  I  can  make  it  one  of  the  tew 
survivors  in  the  fast-consolidating  auto 
parts  business.  Together  they're  al- 
ready one  of  the  top  30  in  the  market." 
Fifteen  years  ago,  Naimoli  esti- 
mates, Ford  Motor  dealt  with  2,200 
suppliers  in  North  America.  Today  it 
deals  with  1,500,  and  by  the  year 
2000  it  will  probably  be  down  to  half 
that.  Naimoli  fully  expects  Harvard 
Industries  will  be  one  of  those.  Oth- 
ers, he  says,  will  be  Standard  Prod- 
ucts, Excel  Industries  and  Magna  In- 


A  kid  from  Paterson 


VlNCE  Naimoli,  an  un- 
pretentious man,  sees  him- 
self as  a  "kid  who  grew  up 
on  the  streets  of  Paterson, 
N.J."  His  father,  the  son 
of  Italian  immigrants,  was 
employed  by  the  New 
York  City  subway  system. 
As  a  boy  Naimoli  suffered 
from  asthma;  his  father 
paid  his  medical  bills  by 
doing  chores  in  the  eve- 
ning for  his  doctor. 
When  Naimoli  was  doing 
homework  at  the  kitchen 
table,  his  dad  worked  be- 
side him,  studying  for  his 
high  school  equivalency  di- 
ploma and  then  for  his 
license  to  become  a  main- 
tenance engineer. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Nai- 
moli, then  45,  was  an  exec 
utive  at  Anchor  Hocking, 
running  the  division  that 
made  liquor  bottles  and 
mayonnaise  jars.  The  glass 
jars  were  losing  ground  to 
plastic  and  metal,  and  Nai- 
moli's  bosses  were  think- 
ing of  shutting  down  the 
division. 

Then  Naimoli  read 


about  leveraged  buyouts  in 
FORBES.  He  learned  that 
former  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  and  his 
partner,  Raymond  Cham- 
bers, were  doing  these 
deals  through  their  Wesray 
Corp.  Would  Simon  and 
Wesray  back  him  by  buying 
the  slipping  glass  jar  busi- 
ness? Simon  would,  and 
Naimoli  took  out  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  his  home 
to  buy  shares  in  the  deal. 

It  was  a  resounding 
success,  but  after  cashing 
out,  Naimoli  was  at  loose 
ends.  He  was  doing  some 
restructuring  for  other  Si- 
mon companies  and  turned 
around  Wesray  vacuum 
cleaner  makers  Flectrolux 
and  Regina,  earning  $2 
million  from  fees  and  suc- 
cess bonuses.  Despite 
such  handsome  pay,  he 
now  laments,  "I  didn't 
ask  for  a  chunk  of  equity.  I 
only  learned  |to  do]  that 
later." 

But  Naimoli's  reputa- 
tion as  a  turnaround  whiz 
grew.  Bondholders  with 
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failed  lbos  on  their  hands 
began  to  seek  him  out, 
and  now  he  knew  enough 
to  demand  equity  stakes 
as  well  as  fees  and  success 
bonuses.  Thus  when 
Doehler-Jarvis  merged 
with  Harvard  Industries 
earlier  this  year,  Naimoli 
made  $14  million,  not 
counting  his  fees  and  bo- 
nuses. Today  the  subway 
worker's  son  can  virtually 
write  his  own  ticket. 

"Look,  I'm  not  doing 
this  for  the  money,"  he 
says.  "I've  made  more 
than  I  ever  dreamed  about 
having.  I'm  driven  to  do 
it.  I  grew  up  in  an  environ- 
ment where  you  worked 
all  the  time." 

Playing  around  a  bit, 
Naimoli  has  brought  an  ex- 
pansion baseball  team  to 
Tampa,  an  undertaking  for 
which  he  and  seven  part- 
ners—  Florida's  movers  and 
shakers — came  up  with 
$86  million  in  cash.  Nai- 
moli kept  a  piece  of  the 
deal — this  time  the  biggest 
single  share.  -P.B.  Hi 
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Harvard  Industries 


tcrnational.  What  these  potential  sur- 
vivors have  in  common,  he  says,  are 
outstanding  design  capabilities. 

"In  the  1970s  and  1980s,"  Nai- 
moli  tells  FORBES,  "the  only  concern 
for  the  auto  companies  was  getting 
the  lowest-cost  components — they 
designed  their  own.  But  the  car  com- 
panies no  longer  give  us  blueprints. 
We  do  our  own  designs  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  automakers.''' 

Take,  for  example,  weather  strips. 
In  a  single  car  there  are  usually  22 
around  doors  and  windows.  In  the 
old  days  drawings  would  go  out  from 
a  car  company  to  perhaps  five  manu- 
facturers. Each  would  be  asked  to 
supply  four  weather  strips  for  the 
vehicle,  according  to  the  manufactur- 
er's designs.  Today,  using  its  own 
technology,  Harvard  can  design  and 
test  weather  strips  itself.  In  return  for 
bringing  its  own  technology  to  bear 
on  the  process,  Harvard  expects  and 
gets  the  contract  on  all  22  weather 
strips  in  a  vehicle. 

Naimoli  foresees  the  day  when  sup- 
pliers will  have  to  go  beyond  such 
things  as  weather  stripping  to  make 
several  parts  of  the  door,  like  the 
sash — the  metal  that  goes  around  the 
window.  "Those  who  can  design 
larger  pieces  of  the  total  vehicle  will 
end  up  survivors  in  this  industry," 
says  Naimoli. 

Doehler- Jarvis  has  particular  prom- 
ise. Today  almost  all  car  engine  blocks 
in  Japan  and  Europe  are  made  of 
aluminum  rather  than  the  cast  iron 
that  is  still  used  here.  Naimoli  thinks 
more  U.S.  companies  will  soon  turn 
to  aluminum  blocks  and  Doehler- 
Jarvis  will  be  ready.  In  fact,  he  already 
has  an  order  from  a  U.S.  automaker 
that  doesn't  want  to  be  identified. 

While  junk  bond  buyers  know  and 
admire  Naimoli,  Wall  Street  is  just 
beginning  to  buy  his  auto  parts  con- 
cept. The  Street's  in  no  hurry  to  get 
the  drift  as  it  continues  to  anticipate  a 
downturn  in  the  auto  business.  At 
$24  a  share,  Harvard's  7.2  million 
shares  have  a  market  capitalization  of 
only  about  $173  million.  Add  to  that 
$350  million  of  net  debt  and  pre- 
ferred shares.  Divide  by  the  cash 
flow — $110  million — and  you  find 
that  the  company  is  selling  for  4.8 
times  cash  flow.  Investors  are  being 
very  shortsighted  if  they  judge  this 
company  by  its  unhappy  past.         HI 
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While  Michael  Price  was  taking  bows  on  the  Chase- 
Chemical  merger,  his  stake  in  Sunbeam  Corp.  was 
taking  a  beating  in  the  kitchen. 

Kazarian's 
revenge 

By  Matthew  Schifrin 


CELEBRITY  mutual  fund  manager  Mi- 
chael Price  has  been  taking  the  bows 
for  his  role  in  pushing  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  into  a  proposed  merger  with 
Chemical  Bank,  a  deal  that  has  created 
$300  million  in  profits  for  sharehold- 
ers in  Price's  Mutual  Series  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  and 
almost  unnoticed,  Price  and  his  share- 
holders were  taking  it  on  the  chin  in 
another  big  investment:  Sunbeam 
Corp.  In  1990  Sunbeam  had  been 
one  of  Price's  biggest  coups. 

Since  last  October  Sunbeam's 
shares  have  fallen  41%,  from  26  to 
15V4.  Based  on  the  amount  of  Sun- 
beam's stock  in  the  Mutual  Series 
funds  today,  it  has  seen  a  paper  profit 
of  $428  million  cut  by  $189  million. 
That  translates  into  a  loss  in  the  net 
asset  value  of  more  than  $2.40  per 
share  for  investors  in  Price's  Mutual 
Shares  fund  alone. 

Remember  Sunbeam?  It  was  the 
heart  of  Allegheny  International,  the 
conglomerate  that  went  bankrupt  in 
1988.  Price,  hedge  fund  manager  Mi- 


chael Steinhardt  and  investmen 
banker  Paul  Kazarian  bought  gobs  (i 
Allegheny  bank  debt,  and  Kazarian 
was  installed  to  turn  the  compan 
around.  Renaming  the  company  Sun 
beam-Oster  and  focusing  on  housu 
wares  and  outdoor  furniture,  Kazan 
ian  boosted  the  value  of  his  partner:; 
stake  by  oyer  SI  billion. 

And  then?  They  fired  him  in  Janu 
ary  of  1993,  citing  his  hard-drivinij 
manner  and  erratic  behavior.  Kazan 
ian  claimed  darker  reasons,  but  n 
matter.  He  walked  away  with  $16d 
million  apd  later  launched  an  unsua 
cessful  effort  to  take  over  tailing  Boi 
den  (Forbes,  Sept.  12,  1994).  Bi 
Kazarian  is  not  your  forgiving  sort.   | 

Still  bearing  his  grudge,  he  h^ 
been  attacking  Sunbeam  on  the  Intel 
net.  According  to  the  Japonica  Intel 
active  Network  at  japonica.com  o 
the  World  Wide  Web,  one  of  Sun- 
beam's biggest  franchises,  the  kitche 
appliance  market,  is  hurting.  Not  co 
incidentally,  Japonica  is  the  name  c> 
Kazarian's  investment  partnership. 
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According  to  Japonica's  Internet 
report,  Sunbeam's  share  in  the  domes 
tic  blender  market  has  fallen  from  39% 
in  1992  to  31%  in  1994.  Rival  Hamil- 
ton Beach/Proctor-Silex  is  now  in 
first  place  with  a  43%  share,  up  from 
26%.  Japonica  also  says  Sunbeam's 
electric  can  openers  have  dropped 
from  12%  of  the  market  to  7%,  and 
food  processors  from  20%  to  12%. 

Is  Japonica's  information  correct1 
Yes.  Forbi-s  confirmed  the  data  with 
the  trade  publication  Appliance  Man- 
ufacturer, and  also  learned  that  Sun- 
beam was  losing  market  share  in  other 
houseware  categories,  like  irons  and 
mixers.  Such  household  appliances 
iccounted  for  S645  million  of  Sun- 
Deam's  $1.2  billion  in  sales  in  1994. 

On  the  high  end  of  the  kitchen 
market,  competitors  like  Cuisinart, 
KitchenAid  and  Braun  have  eaten 
nto  Sunbeam's  franchise,  while  at  the 
ower-priced  end,  new  competitors 
lave  pushed  in.  Sunbeam's  operating 
nargins  have  sunk  from  16%  a  year 
igo  to  under  10%  recently. 

Sunbeam's  cash  is  under  strain, 
oo.  Bradlees'  bankruptcy  caught 
iunbeam  with  $5  million  owed.  Cal- 
ior's  filing  could  make  things  worse. 
\tthe  end  of  1992  Sunbeam  had  cash 
)fS231  million.  By  July  2  it  was  down 
o  S23  million.  Much  of  the  cash 
Irain  was  from  building  a  highly  auto- 
nated  new  factory  in  Hattiesburg, 
vliss.,  leaving  less  for  new  products, 
vhich  are  crucial  to  increasing  market 
lhare.  To  boost  earnings  the  company 
las  been  cutting  back  on  its  reserves 
Ind  advertising.  According  to  LN'A- 
viediawatch,  Sunbeam's  national  ad- 
[ertising  has  fallen  from  S9  million  in 
1 993  to  SI  million  for  the  first  six 
nonths  of  this  year. 

Kazarian's  successor,  Roger 
[chipke,  puts  the  blame  for  these 
etbacks  squarely  on  his  predecessor. 
When  I  got  here  there  was  little  or 
o  investment  in  the  business," 
chipke  says.  "We  are  rebuilding 
lings.  I  suspect  we  will  regain  market 
lare."  Says  big  shareholder  Michael 
rice:  "The  company  is  well  run,  and 
'e  think  the  stock  is  cheap." 
But  Kazarian  keeps  up  the  pressure 
hile  the  industrv  waits  for  what  it 
spects  will  be  his  next  step:  buying 
Dntrol  of  a  smaller  competitor  and 
ying  to  hit  Sunbeam  where  it  really 
arts.  ■■ 
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An  object  lesson  in  what  happens  to  businesses  that  fail 
to  understand  change,  Friendly's  restaurant  chain  faces 
an  unfriendly  future. 

A  blah 
personality 


By  Thomas  Easton 

David  Summkrlin  drives  past  the 
local  Friendly's  Restaurant  on  Route 
1  outside  Guilford,  Conn,  dozens  of 
times  a  day.  He  never  turns  in,  not 
even  for  a  scoop  of  the  excellent  ice 
cream.  "It's  slow  service  for  fast 
food,"  complains  the  insurance 
salesman. 

Time  was  when  Summerlin  was  a 
regular.  In  the  early  1980s  the  Friend- 
ly's chain  had  Guilford  and  many 
similar  old  villages  pretty  much  to 
itself.  Competition  was  a  few  family- 
owned  restaurants  and  a  Howard 
Johnson's  with  a  slightly  broader 
menu  and  a  similarly  prominent  ice 
cream  counter. 

Today  Howard  Johnson's  is  mostly 


gone  (Forbes,  Dec.  30, 1985),  and  the 
same  fate  threatens  Friendly's.  Herein 
lies  an  object  lesson  for  all  manner  of 
business.  Friendly's  is  dying,  not  from 
terribly  sloppy  management  but  from 
a  far  more  insidious  disease:  an  inabil- 
ity to  adapt  to  changing  tastes  and 
more  focused  competition. 

In  1979  the  founding  family  sold 
the  chain  to  Hershey  Foods  Corp. 
Hershey  added  almost  250  outlets, 
bringing  the  total  to  849,  and  tried  to 
use  the  restaurants  to  sell  Hershey's 
ice  cream  and  candy.  But  Hershey 
gave  up  and  in  1988  sold  Friendly's  in 
a  leveraged  deal  to  the  Restaurant 
Co.,  a  private  company  led  by  Donald 
Smith,  who'd  been  an  executive  at 
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Even  after  renovating  the  bulk  of  its 
restaurants,  Friendly's  hasn't  been  able 
to  turn  a  profit.  Worse  still,  the  gains  in 
same-store  sales  are  shrinking. 
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Friendly's 


Restaurant  row  in  Thornwood,  N.Y. 

Guess  what  restaurant  they  are  not  going  to. 


McDonald's.  Smith  shut  123  stores 
and  began  marketing  Friendly's 
brand-name  products  to  stores.  In  the 
remaining  restaurants,  he  fiddled  with 
color  schemes  and  menus  and  price 
specials  but  avoided  fundamental 
change. 

The  result?  New  paint  on  the  walls, 
more  items  on  the  menu,  better  train- 
ing for  staff,  and  Friendly's  frozen 
desserts  in  local  supermarkets — but 
little  improvement  in  the  numbers. 
Donald  Smith  has  discovered  that  just 
fiddling  was  not  enough. 

Todav  a  Friendlv's  restaurant  gen- 
erates only  5798,000,  versus  $1.8 
million  for  a  McDonald's,  though 
many  of  the  restaurants  are  of  compa- 
rable size. 

Customers  grazing  along  Guil- 
ford's Route  1  now  have  as  many 
choices  as  there  are  tastes.  Friendly's 
can't  compete  in  fast  service  with  fast- 
food  outlets,  nor  can  it  match  them  in 
price:  A  heavily  promoted  S2.22 
Friendly's  breakfast  competes  with  a 
SI  .99  version  at  Denny's  a  few  towns 
away.  McDonald's  won  a  long  battle 
with  local  zoning  officials  to  open  up 
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down  the  street.  Wendy's  has  arrived, 
as  has  a  Greek  diner  with  encyclopedic 
menu  offerings.  Even  Friendly's  core 
franchise  of  ice  cream  is  being  chal- 
lenged. Ashley's,  a  "gourmet"  ice 
cream  parlor  with  a  multitude  of  fans, 
moved  in  directly  across  the  street. 

Fast-food  restaurants,  with  cus- 
tomers that  effectively  serve  them- 
selves and  bus  their  own  tables,  re- 
quire far  less  labor  than  a  sit-down 
restaurant  like  Friendly's.  Yet  Friend- 
ly's average  check  size  is  less  than 
$4.50,  not  much  higher  than  a  fast- 
food  restaurant.  With  small  checks 
and  correspondingly  small  tips, 
Friendly's  has  trouble  keeping  good 
employees. 

One  notch  higher  in  price  are  a 
profusion  of  chains  that  have  seen 
huge  growth  in  recent  years  such  as 
Olive  Garden  (Italian),  Red  Lobster 
(seafood),  Chili's,  Outback  Steak- 
house  (steaks),  Applebee's  and  so  on. 
These  nicer  restaurants  than  Friend- 
ly's flank  it  at  one  end  of  the  market 
while  the  fast-food  joints  hem  it  in  on 
the  other. 

And  there  sits  Friendlv's,  neither 


truly  fast  food   nor  truly  \ 
place  where  you  take  a  da' 
for  a  night  on  die  town.  ( )r 
recent   morning  in   Thon 
wood,  N.Y.,  Jerri  and  J< 
Rugani,   both    recently   r 
tired,   ignored   a  special 
McDonald's  of  two  Big  Ma 
for  $2  in  favor  of  a  Friendly 
across  die  street,  where  th< 
spent  an  hour  lingering  ovei 
small  meal.  "With  all  the  hu  | 
de  and  busde,  it's  nice  to  fir  j 
a  place  that's  kind  of  empty.  | 
said  Mrs.  Rugani.  "Its  tin 
has  gone — but  that  is  wh.  ] 
I  enjoy." 

But  that's  not  what  mai 
agements  or  employees  ei 
joy.  Friendly's  revenue 
$631  million  during  tl 
most  recent  fiscal  year,  ha\ 
been  expanding  at  only  4.7" 
annually  since  1990,  belo 
nominal  GDP  growtl 
McDonald's,  from  a  muc 
bigger  base,  has  grow 
at  8.5%. 

Combine     heavy     fixe 

costs  with  relatively  stag 

nant  revenues  and  low  avei 

age  checks,  and  you  are  i 

trouble.  Friendly's  has  been  unable  t 

produce  sufficient  earnings  to  servic 

the  $363  million  in  long-term  det 

incurred  since  the  leveraged  buyout* 

The  company  failed  to  float  a  jun 

bond  refinancing  last  year.  It's  tryin 

again.  In  July  it  filed  preliminary  doc 

uments  with  the  Securities  &  E> 

change  Commission,  but  its  manage 

merit  now  believes  the  market  is  ur 

likely      to      accept     the      offering 

According  to  the  filing,  Friendly' 

expects  to  be  in  violation  of  its  exist 

ing   credit    agreements    during   th 

fourth  quarter. 

Looking  back,  it's  easy  enough  t< 
see  what  went  wrong:  Instead  of  jus 
repainting  the  place,  Donald  Smit 
and  his  backers  should  have  per 
formed  major  surgery.  They  shoul 
have  surveyed  each  of  their  location  | 
and  decided  how  best  to  use  it:  a  full 
service,  fancy  restaurant  here, 
fast-food  franchise  there,  a  stylized  ic 
cream  parlor  somewhere  else.  Tha 
would  have  involved  risks,  but  in  de 
ciding  on  only  marginal  changes 
Smith  may  have  risked  and  lost  th 
company. 
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Stanhome  garners  a  half-billion  a  year  from  selling 
such  things  as  Cherished  Teddies  and  Mary's  Moo 
,  Moos  to  Americans.  Can  it  persuade  the  English  and 
.  other  foreigners  to  buy  the  cuddly  things? 

"Okay, 
big  mouth" 


I  By  Matthew  Schifrin 

G.  William  Seawrjght  got  his  job  as 
chief  executive  by  making  a  nuisance 
sjof  himself.  Says  he:  "I  used  to  scream 
"and  pound  the  table  and  say:  'God- 
damn it,  let's  use  the  power  of  our 
ttybrands  and  our  marketing,'  but  the 


old  management  wouldn't  adapt.  I 
made  such  a  fuss  the  board  finally 
turned  to  me  and  said:  'Okay,  big 
mouth,  go  fix  it.'  " 

So  he  is  fixing  Westfield,  Mass.- 
based  Stanhome  Inc.  Long  known  as 


Stanley  Home  Products,  Stanhome  is 
an  odd  outfit  whose  nearly  $800  mil- 
lion in  annual  revenues  comes  from 
selling  collectible  geegaws  and  from 
direct  selling  of  household  cleaning 
fluids.  Stanhome's  problem  was  that 
its  old,  basic  business  was  dying,  and 
Seawright  worried  whether  the  com- 
pany was  aggressive  enough  in  push- 
ing its  newer  business. 

Seawright  joined  Stanhome's 
board  in  mid- 1990  as  an  outside  di- 
rector at  the  urging  of  his  friend, 
Robert  Widham,  also  an  outside  di- 
rector. Widham  felt  that  Stanhome 
needed  a  director  with  international 
marketing  experience.  Seawright,  54, 
had  that  experience  from  25  years  at 
Heublein,  where  he  rose  to  be  in 
charge  of  overseas  sales  of  such  brands 
as  Smirnoff  vodka,  J&B  scotch  and 
Bailey's  Irish  Cream  liqueur. 

Stanhome  was  founded  in  1931  by 
a  former  Fuller  Brush  salesman,  Frank 
Stanley  Beverage,  who  got  the  clever 


Stanhome 
Chief  Executive 
G.  William 
Seawright 
What's  the 
difference 
between  a 
gift  and  a 
"collectible" 
item?  "Lots 
of  profit." 
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Precious  moments 

idea  of  selling  home  cleaning  prod- 
ucts like  mops  and  degrcasers  to 
groups  of  housewives  at  parties  rather 
than  door-to-door  as  Fuller  did.  It 
was  a  big  success,  and  his  alumni  went 
on  to  start  Tupperware,  Man'  Kay 
Cosmetics  and  Home  Interiors. 

But,  in  time,  big  retail  chains  like 
Kmart  kiboshed  Stanhome's  domes- 
tic business  by  selling  similar  products 
at  deep  discounts.  Overseas  its  direct 
selling  boomed;  at  home  Stanhome 
had  made  a  brilliant  acquisition. 

This  was  Chicago-based  Enesco, 
which  made  and  still  makes  "Precious 
Moments'" — a  line  of 
cheap  porcelain  figurines 
inscribed  with  scriptural 
messages.  In  a  nation  en- 
joying a  religious  revival  of 
sorts,  the  figurines  have  be- 
come big  business.  Stan- 
home  now  sells  around  10 
million  a  year — retail  priced 
at  $25  to  $35 — and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  become 
collectors.  There  is  even  a 
Precious  Moments  chapel 
in  Missouri  to  which  collec- 
tors make  pilgrimages. 

What  ticked  off  Sea- 
wright  was  that  Stanhome 
management  didn't  seem 
to  realize  what  a  jewel  it  had 
in  Enesco.  And  they 
weren't  moving  abroad  fast 
enough.  The  board  decid- 
ed Seawright  was  right.  In 
November  1993  its  chief 
executive,  Alex  Diaz  Var- 
gas, was  replaced  by  Sea- 
wright, who  had  quit  his 
job  at  Heublein.  BHRBi 

Seawright  pulled  out  of 
direct  selling  in  the  U.S.  by  licensing 
its  products.  The  old  business  was  a 
cash  cow  that  had  run  dry.  "I  had  to 
shoot  it,"  he  says.  He  took  a  $17 
million  writedown  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1993. 

International  direct  selling  was  a 
cow  that  still  gave  plenty  of  milk: 
$200  million  in  sales  in  countries  like 
Italy  and  France.  But  it  was  those  little 
porcelain  children  and  cherubs  with 
big,  pathetic-looking  eyes  that  held 
the  key  to  Stanhome's  future.  Most  of 
the  figurines  and  decorative  plates  are 
manufactured  cheaply  in  the  Far  East. 
They  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price  and  still 
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command  handsome  margins. 

The  artists  who  design  these  pieces 
are  salaried  employees.  One  of  the 
hottest  new  products  is  a  line  of  cow 
figurines  called  Mary's  Moo  Moos;  in 
1994  Stanhome  sold  over  $  1 0  million 
worth  of  these  dairy  cows  in  a  variety 
of  rustic  poses.  But  the  in-house  artist 
who  created  them,  Maty  Rhyner-Na- 
dig,  didn't  get  rich.  "She  got  a  good 
bonus,"  offers  Seawright.  "And  she 
has  great  job  security." 

Stanhome  gets  behind  its  collect- 
ibles with  some  very  smart  promotion 
that  is  similar  to  its  original  concept  of 


English  cottage  by  Lilliput  Lane 

Is  there  a  global  market  for  geegaws? 


selling  through  parties.  It  arranges 
cruises  and  parties  at  which  collectors 
can  swap  figurines  while  being  enter- 
tained by  celebrity  performers  like  Pat 
Boone.  It  also  sponsors  seminars, 
membership  clubs  and  newsletters  for 
collectors,  Mary's  Moo  Moos  fanciers 
having  their  own  newsletter.  This 
helps  raise  the  figurines  from  being  just 
a  gift  shop  impulse  item  into  a  near- 
obsession.  Seawright  understands  that 
words  like  "limited  edition"  and  "col- 
lectible" command  higher  prices  be- 
cause they  create  the  illusion  of  resale 
value.  Besides,  a  series  has  to  be  com- 
plete for  any  value  to  exist.  So,  once 


started,  customers  must  keep  buyir  , 
Says  Seawright  of  his  customers'  loy 
ty:  "It  is  like  an  annuity." 

Does   anybody   need    the   darn 
things?  Not  really,  but  people  seem  • 
want  them.  "I  can  hardly  mention  o; 
Cherished   Teddies   with    a   straig 
face,"  Seawright  confesses,  "but  he 
we  sell  $60  million  of  them  a  year.") 
Seawright   figures   that   foreignJ 
aren't  all  that  different  from  America 
when  it  comes  to  their  vulnerability 
a  good  marketing  pitch.  He  means  | 
prove  his  point.  "Outside  the  U.S.  ai  t 
Europe  we  do  less  than  $3  million 
giftware  business — t 

whole  rest  of  the  world," 
says,  noting  the  growii 
middle  classes  and  the  fra 
mented  nature  of  the  c< 
lectible  business.  Seawrig 
claims  giftware  revenues  vv 
increase  to  $1  billion  with 
five  years. 

To  get  there  faster,  Se 
wright  is  acquiring  nt 
lines.  Among  his  purchas 
are  two  companies  in  ti 
U.K.  One,  Lilliput  Lar 
makes  miniature  replicas 
English  cottages.  The  ot 
er,  Border  Fine  Arts,  mak 
high-end  animal  sculpture 
More  recently,  he  has  h; 
talks  with  Spain's  Llad 
family  about  buying  the 
collectibles  business,  knov 
for  its  high-quality  craft 
manship  of  such  figures 
ballerinas,  brides  ai 
grooms,  and  young  mai 
ens.  To  build  a  war  chest  f 
expansion,  Stanhome  hi 
arranged  a  $200  million  r 
volving  credit  line.  Its  b; 
ance  sheet  is  pristine,  with  no  Ion 
term  debt,  $40  million  in  cash  and  $1 
million  in  annual  cash  flow. 

Already  giftware  and  collectibl 
generate  around  $550  million  of  Sta 
home's  $790  million  in  revenues  ai 
$73  million  of  the  company's  $1 
million  in  1994  operating  profits. 
1994  Stanhome  earned  $44  million 
net  profit,  or  $2.25  a  share.  In  ti 
year's  first  half,  $0.93.  But  Seawrig 
figures  you  haven't  seen  anything  yc 
If  the  rest  of  the  world  clasps  to  i 
bosom  Americanisms  like  Disney,  bli 
jeans,  rock  music  and  Coca-  Cola,  wl 
not  Mary's  Moo  Moos?  II 

Forbes  ■  October  9,  19< 


A  spin-out  is  not  the  same  as  a  spinoff.  On  that  subtle  distinction  George  Hatsopoulos 
has  built  Thermo  Electron  into  a  unique  and  highly  successful  business. 

Making  the  kids 
stand  on  their  own 


By  Norm  Alster 


ARLIKR  this  year  executives  of  Waltham,  Mass. -based 
Thermo  Electron  and  its  publicly  traded  spin-out  Thermo 
c  \>wer  Corp.  prepared  to  hit  the  road  for  a  money-raising 
:ffort.  They  needed  S 1 5  million  for  final  development  and 
esting  of  a  long-life,  propane-powered  flashlight.  But  the 
rip  was  unnecessary;  When  word  got  out  that  Thermo 
Electron  wanted  money,  offers  started  pouring  in  for  more 
noney  than  was  needed. 
It  probably  could  have  been  a  propane-powered  mouse - 

f-orbesa  October  9,  1995 


Thermo  Electron's  founder  and  chief  executive,  George  Hatsopoulos 
Will  propane  flashlights  be  a  tougher  sell  than  spectrometers? 


trap.  When  Thermo  Electron  asks  for  money,  investors 
thrust  it  on  the  company.  And  why  not?  In  the  past  dozen 
years  the  technology  greenhouse  company  has  made 
public  offerings  of  12  businesses  it  started.  On  average,  the 
return  to  investors  has  been  over  30%  a  year. 
Thermo  Electron  isn't  so  much  a  company  as  a  family  of 
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The  Kodak  Digital  Science™  DC40 

camera  brings  sharp,  colorful  digital  images 

right  to  your  desktop. 


Speak  mo 


In  business,  a  miscommunication  is  a  missed 
opportunity.  And  nothing  speaks  more  clearly, 
more  precisely,  than  pictures. 

The  Kodak  Digital  Science™  DC40  camera 
allows  you  to  express  your  thoughts  visually.  It 
delivers  digital  images  to  your  desktop  computer, 
quickly  and  easily,  where  they  add  power  to 

Once  captured  with  the  DC40  camera,  images  like  these  can 


your  letters,  proposals,  and  presentations. 

In  many  ways,  this  affordable  point-and-sho' 
camera  is  mightier  than  the  pen.  It  offers  enougl 
images  to  make  editing,  rephrasing,  or  expounds 
on  thoughts  a  painless  process.  At  the  same  time 
providing  the  kind  of  sharp  pictures  that  defy 
misunderstanding. 

he  downloaded  into  your  PC  or  MACINTOSH  computer.    ' 


1070  Reid  Street 
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Now,  you  can  work  with  pictures 

on  your  computer  to  make  proposals, 

letters,  and  presentations  more  powerful. 


What  the  Kodak  Digital  Science  DC40  camera 
ings  to  business  is  a  whole  new  way  of  speaking, 
the  rich,  true,  color  you  only  get  from  Kodak. 
lie  the  speed  of  digital  thought.  In  either  PC  or 
ne  IACINTOSH  computer  formats. 

Kodak  has  drawn  on  a  wealth  of  experience 
ith  color  and  picture  quality  to  offer  a  full  line  of 
\igital  Science  solutions.  Photo  CDs  that  digitally 
JDre  your  current  photographs.  CD  writers  that 
re  the  equivalent  of  a  24-volume  encyclopedia  to 
ingle  disc.  And  thermal  printers  that  produce 
lotographic-quality  prints,  are  just  a  few  of  our 
any  integrated  Kodak  Digital  Science  products. 

And  one  thing  is  certain.  Once  you  use  these 
laging  tools,  you'll  no  longer  find  yourself  at  a 
;s  for  words. 


Pictures  from  the  DC40  camera  help 
you  communicate  more  effectively. 

To  find  out  how  Kodak  Digital  Science  products 
can  help  your  company  communicate  more  precisely, 
call  us  at  1-800-322-2177  ext.  103  in  the  U.S., 
1-800-465-6325  ext.  36100  in  Canada.  Or  visit  us 
on  the  Worldwide  Web  at  http://www.kodak.com/ 


Kodak  <k 

digital  science™^-) 


It's  how  you  put  pictures  to  work. 


m  ^formation,  can  1  -800-322-2 1 77  ext 


103  ,n  the  US  In  Canada  call  1  -800-465-6325  ext.  36100 .0  Eastman  Kodak  Company  1995  Kodak.  Digital  Science  and  the  ds  monogram  symbol  are  trademarks  ol  Eastman  Kodak  Company 


Spinoffs  versus  spin-outs 


companies.  There  are  12  Thermos.  Among  the  biggest: 
Thermo  Instrument  Systems  (instruments  to  detect  air 
pollution,  toxic  substances);  Thermo  Fibertek  (processing 
machinery  for  papermaking);  Thermedics  (biomedical 
products  and  instruments  to  detect  explosives).  The  par- 
ent, Thermo  Electron,  manufactures  biomedical,  environ- 
mental and  health  equipment  and  owns  varying  shares  of 
the  other  Thermos,  ranging  from  50%  to  86%. 

Like  a  good  parent,  Thermo  Electron  takes  care  of  its  kids 
until  it  feels  they  are  ready  to  go  out  on  their  own — and  out 

When  Thermo  Electron  asks 
for  money,  investors  thrust  it 
on  the  company. 


they  go.  This  is  an  efficient  way  to  develop  businesses.  The 
parent,  in  effect,  puts  in  the  early  seed  capital,  but  when  a  new 
business  starts  requiring  serious  capital,  it's  on  its  own. 

Does  the  system  work?  Does  it  ever.  A  decade  ago 
Thermo  Electron  did  $286  million  in  revenues  and  earned 
42  cents  a  share.  Last  year  its  consolidated  sales  were  nearly 
SI. 6  billion,  its  earnings  $103  million.  Book  value  was  $1 
a  share  a  decade  ago,  nearly  S 1 2  last  vear.  Revenues  should 
grow  another  25%  this  year,  and  in  the  first  half,  earnings 
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Thermo  Electron  Chief  Financial 
Officer  John  Hatsopoulos 
Most  chief  executives  spin  off  their 
failures.  He  and  his  brother  "spin  out" 
their  successes. 


per  share  were  up  23%.  The  stock  has  appreciated  nearl 
eightfold  in  the  last  decade.  Smith  Barney  analyst  Jonathai 
Cohen  says  Thermo  Electron  has  generated  one  of  th 
best  long-term  growth  records  of  any  company,  an( 
should  do  in  excess  of  $5  billion  early  in  the  next  century 

The  men  behind  this  unusual  company  are  Chief  Execu 
tive  George  Hatsopoulos  and  his  brother  John.  The  twcj 
are  as  smart  about  finance  as  t?hey  are  about  technology. 

When  Thermo  sells  minority  shares  to  the  public  in  on 
of  its  emerging  businesses,  these  operations  may  be  margin 
ally  profitable  or  even  running  losses,  but  given  the  parent' 
reputation  for  successful  launches,  they  command  the  higl 
multiples  accorded  high-tech  IPOs.  In  short,  after  havinj 
gotten  the  thing  off  the  ground,  Thermo  turns  to  the  publi 
market  to  finance  it,  while  the  parent  continues  to  own 
majority  interest.  Thermo  Electron  thus  simultaneous! 
lowers  its  cost  of  capital  and  establishes  a  richer  valuation  fo 
the  majority  stake  it  continues  to  hold.  For  example,  ii 
February  Thermo  Electron  spun  out  15%  of  Thermc 
Ecotek,  operator  of  electric  power  generators,  at  $12.75 

Forbes  ■  October  9,  199! 
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COMPLETELY. 
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[So  was  the  car,  house,  iSlije  savings. 
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Ironically,  the  same  medical  treatment  that  can  save 
your  life  can  often  times  kill  your  bankbook,  even  if  you 
have  medical  coverage.  Because  while  medical  insurance 
can  cover  the  cost  of  the  actual  treatment,  it  wont  replace 
the  income  you  lose  if '  you  re  forced  to  miss  work  for  a 
time.  But  a  Unum  disability  insurance  policy  will.  We 
call  it  income  protection,  meaning  people  can  receive  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  paychecks  even  if  injury  or 
illness  keeps  them  away  from  their  jobs.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, we  offer  solutions  that  can  help  people  get  back 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  more 
information  on  the  Unum  family  of 

companies,  call  your  insurance  broker. 

n     •         /    ,v  UNUM 

l  teres  to  a  long  life.  m  see  farther. 


Lin   Iniukanci  Company   op  Ambbica,  Portland,   ME   (Canada   - 
ua.  Pucatawat,  SJ  'All  »tat«  except  NY)  •  Furr  Unum  Liu  I- 


I    S     .r»T»*    UCin    NY)   •   Colonial    LlPE    *   Accident    Insurance   Company,   COLUMBIA,   SC    (ALL    vtate*    except    NY)    •    COUHtBCIAI     LlFl    Insurance 
t  Cohmnt  IN»  *•<■«   Si«Tr   0mm),    iso  Whit  r  Plain*  Ro    '!*»». f,*s,   NV    10591    ■   I  mm   Limited  (UK),   DoftftlMO,   BnOLAND  •  Unum  Japan,  Tokyo.  Japan 


Spinoffs  versus  spin-outs 


share,  for  $30  million.  This  left  the  parent  with  an  83%  stake- 
then  worth  $168  million  (recent  price,  $16.25). 

The  Hatsopoulos  system  has  another  strength:  It  re- 
wards innovators.  When  it  sends  one  of  its  corporate 
offspring  out  on  its  own,  the  brothers  turn  the  manage- 
ment over  to  the  people  who  developed  the  technology, 
binding  them  to  Thermo  Electron  and  discouraging  them 
from  striking  out  on  their  own.  "No  developer  or  entre- 
preneur has  ever  left  Thermo  Electron,"  claims  George 
Hatsopoulos.  "It's  our  position  if  someone  has  the  entre- 
preneurial drive  to  create  a  new  business,  we  help  them." 

Here's  a  ease  history:  In  1983  Thermedies,  Thermo's 
first  IPO  spin-out,  raised  $6  million.  At  the  time  Ther- 
medies had  no  real  revenues,  except  for  a  grant  from  the 
National  Heart  Lung  &  Blood  Institute  to  develop  an 
implantable  heart-assist  pump  that  Victor  Poirier  began 
developing  in  1966.  NHLBl's  funding  was  cirying  up,  and 
Poirier  was  thinking  of  leaving  Thermo  Electron.  By 
bringing  the  little  business  public,  Thermo  was  able  to 
make  Poirier  chief  exeeutive  and  give  him  options  on 
20,000  shares  of  Thermedies  stoek.  "I  probably  wouldn't 
be  here  if  it  hadn't  happened,"  reflects  Poirier. 

As  it  was,  the  Thermedies  prospeetus  warned  of  substan- 
tial operating  losses  to  come.  Going  publie  was  a  variation 
on  the  old  joke  about  going  publie  or  going  broke.  It 
enabled  Thermo  Electron  to  retain  4.2  million  shares 
(86.6%)  of  Thermedies.  Suddenly  a  jeopardized  develop- 
ment project  (along  with  a  synthetic  material  with  negligi- 
ble sales)  was  valued  at  $40  million. 

By  1989,  though  the  heart  pump  had  not  yet  gained 
Food  &  Drug  Administration  approval,  it  was  far  along, 
and  Thermedies  had  developed  profitable  new  businesses 
in  biomaterials  and  explosives  detection.  Now  Poirier 
wanted  to  work  full  time  on  his  heart  pump.  Solution: 
Another  Thermo  baby  was  launched.  Thermedies  spun 
out  Poirier's  project  as  Thermo  Cardiosystems,  selling  a 
40%  stake  to  the  public,  giving  Poirier  $15  million  in 
development  capital  for  his  pump  and  at  the  same  time 


valuing  the  project  at  $37  million — 25  times  revenues. 

Lofty  as  it  sounds,  that  price  may  not  have  bee 
outrageous.  Poirier's  device  was  approved  by  the  FDA  fi 
patients  waiting  for  heart  transplants.  The  left-ventric 
assist  device  helps  weak  hearts  keep  pumping,  giving  life  t 
many  patients  who  might  otherwise  die  among  the  50,00 
patients  who  could  benefit  from  the  2,000  donor  hear 
that  become  available  each  year.  Thermo  Cardiosysten 
should  approach  $100  million  in  revenues  in  199' 
reckons  Gruntal  &  Co.  analyst  Jeffrey  Robins. 

Investors  who  "overpaid"  for  Thermo  Cardiosysten 
in  1989  have  seen  their  shares  rise  from  a  split-adjuste 
price  of  $2.27  a  share  to  a  recent  $41 .50. 

"It's  our  position  if  someone  has 
the  entrepreneurial  drive  to  create 
a  new  business,  we  help  them." 


For  another  example  consider  Thermo  Instrument  Sy 
terns,  a  $662-million-a-year  maker  of  such  instruments  ; 
mass  spectrometers  and  chromatography  ecjuipment,  used  i 
chemical  analysis.  Thermo  Instrument  has  made  a  profitab 
practice  of  buying  small,  laggard  companies  and  makir 
them  shine.  When  Thermo  Electron  raised  $12  million  ft 
Thermo  Instrument  in  its  1986  ipo,  it  was  doing  so  to  pay  ft 
an  acquisition,  Allied  Analytical,  a  maker  of  atomic  absor; 
tion  spectrometers.  Allied  wasn't  doing  well,  and  so  it  cam 
relatively  cheaply.  Thermo  Instrument  Chief  Executive  A^ 
vin  Smith  soon  had  the  business  thriving,  and  the  pri« 
proved  to  be  a  bargain.  Smith  made  some  20  other  buyout 
many  acquired  for  less  than  $1  per  sales  dollar.  Therm 
Instrument  now  carries  a  market  cap  of  nearly  three  tinM 
sales,  and  its  original  shareholders  have  realized  a  compourj 
annual  return  of  30%  since  1986.  It's  the  execution  after  d 
arbitrage  that  makes  Thermo  hum. 

John  Hatsopoulos  says  dozens  of  the  top  100  U.. 
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11/92 

8.00 

8.00 

26 

40.0 

Thermo  Remediation 

30 

181 

12/93 

12.50 

8.33 

14% 

31.4 

ThermoLase 

19 

867 

7/94 

6.00 

3.00 

21% 

NA 

Thermo  Ecotek 

134 

252 

2/95 

12.75 

12.75 

16V4 

22.9 

ThermoSpectra 

42 

192 

8/95 

14.00 

14.00 

18'/4 

38 

'Price  at  time  of  acquisition. 

'Adjusted  for  stock  split.    3Based 

on  estimated  1995 

earnings  from  IBES. 

NA:  Notava 

table  or  applicable. 

Sources:  Thermo  Electron,  iBES  Inc. 

Of  Thermo 
Electron's  off- 
spring, Thermo 
Power  is  the 
laggard,  having 
merely  doubled 
in  share  price 
over  8  years.  Not 
ThermoLase — $3 
to  $21  in  14 
months. 
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VE  JUST  BECOME  THE  PROUD 


'ARENTS 


of  a  beautiful 


Year  Old 


Man. 


Just  as  your  parents  may  someday  become  your 
responsibility,  your  own  children  may  someday 
become  responsible  for  you.  As  the  leader  in  disability 
insurance,  we  can  help  make  a  potentially  difficult 
situation  easier.  We  offer  long  term  care  coverage 
that  works  as  a  natural  extensio)i  of  short  and  long 
term  disability  insurance,  to  help  protect  a  lifetime 
of  savings  even  after  retirement  and  allow  people  to 
remain  independent.  And  our  policies  go  beyond  the 
typical,  even  compensating  family  members  and 
friends  to  care  for  their  loved  ones  at  home.  It's  simple. 
By  continually  looking  toward  the  future,  we  can  help 
you  be  prepared  when  it  arrives.  For 
more  information  about  the  I  M  M 
family  of  companies,  call  your  broker. 

Unum 

lire's  to  a  long  life.  lie  see  farther. 


<|M.in  hlSDIftWCI  CoMfANV  o»  America    Poiti  and    MF    (Canada   and  ALI    US    «tatf*   rxrrn   NY)   •  CoLOMUl    LlM   *   AcciPMn    Imduiki   Comkmt,  Columbia,   SC  (Au    ITATM   IKCIIT   NY)   •  COHMIBCUL  Lin    Insukancb 
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Spinoffs  versus  spin-outs 


Heart  pump  developer  Victor  Poirier 

What  if  Thermo  hadn't  spun  his  operation  out? 

"I'd  probably  be  gone." 


corporations  have  sought  Thermo's  counsel  on  adapting 
its  strategy.  But  most  will  fail,  he  predicts,  because  they  go 
about  it  the  wrong  way.  "People  traditionally  spin  off 
things  they  don't  want.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  them .  They 
want  to  cash  in.  We  spin  out  our  best  ideas." 

Hatsopoulos  is  careful  to  use  the  term  "spin-out1'  to 
distinguish  it  from  spinoff,  because  Thermo  Electron  isn't 
cutting  ties  to  its  children;  it's  only  getting  them  to  stand 
on  their  own.  John  believes  most  companies  will  fail  at  this 
because  chief  executives  arc  afraid  to  let  their  most 
promising  businesses  go.  No  such  fear  infects  George 
Hatsopoulos  bee  luse  as  a  founder  and  major  shareholder, 
he  still  owns  big  ikes  in  the  spin-outs.  "A  hired  hand," 
brother  John  says,   '  s  worried  about  losing  his  job." 

For  all  its  brilliai  successes,  Thermo  Electron  faces 
some  daunting  chalk:  ges.  Thermo  Instrument,  despite 
its  impressive  record  of  growth,  is  in  many  mature  markets 
and  is  finding  fewer  bargains  to  buy  and  fix  up. 
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With  almost  half  its  business  slowing,  are  Thermo  El 
tron's  glory  days  almost  over?  It  depends  upon  whetl 
management  can  keep  up  its  successful  record.  Ther 
Thermo  Cardiosystems'  heart  pump,  and  ThermoLase 
hair  removal  and  what's  called  exfoliation,  the  removal 
outer  skin  layers  to  create  a  more  youthful  appearance. 

None  of  these  are  guaranteed  successes.  A  problem  w 
these  hair  and  skin  products  is  that  they  take  the  Therr 
people  into  strange  territory  for  them:  consumer  marke 
George  Hatsopoulos  allows:  "It's  very  dangerous  to 
into  a  business  you  don't  know.  Trying  to  depend 
hiring  the  right  people  is  not  going  to  help  you  mu 
because  you  don't  know  how  to  select  them." 

Asked  how  he  has  evaluated  managers  in  the  pa 
Hatsopoulos  says  he  examines  their  pricing.  Managi 
who  get  more  for  a  product  than  the  competition  presui 
ably  have  a  superior  product.  "That's  the  best  indicati 
they're  doing  a  good  job,"  says  George.  But  that  doesi 
always  work  in  consumer  markets:  Sometimes  it's  t 
glitziest  and  best-promoted  product  that  wins,  not  t 
best  quality.  Thermo  Power,  for  example,  hopes  to  char 
$50  for  its  propane  flashlight,  but  even  professionals  li 
plumbers  and  electricians  may  balk  at  paying  $50  to  sav' 
few  battery  changes.  Gauging  demand  in  mass  consuiT 
markets  involves  an  entirely  different  set  of  problems  anc 
tougher  than  studying  the  needs  of  a  dozen  industr 
buyers.  Advertising  will  also  be  unfamiliar  terrain. 

In  short,  picking  winners  may  be  tougher  for  t 
brothers  in  consumer  products  than  in  industrial  a 
scientific  products. 

Fortunately,  fundamentals  are  improving  for  other  spr 
outs.  Thermo  Fibertek  will  benefit  from  increased  use 
recycled  fiber  in  paper  production — 90%  of  planned  pap] 
industry  expansion  will  use  recycled  fiber,  and  Fibertek  1 
superior  de-inking  technology.  Increased  security  concer 
after  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  should  benefit  Therme 
ics'  explosives  detection  business.  Thermo  Voltek's  testing  : 
electronic  devices  for  immunity  to  electromagnetic  interfi 
ence  gains  from  the  global  standardization  of  regulations. 

As  a  boy  in  Greece,  George  Hatsopoulos  had  seve 
uncles  and  cousins  who'd  succeeded  in  technical  fields  b 
failed  in  business.  George  vowed  to  succeed  at  both — an 
he  has.  After  earning  degrees  in  engineering  and  therm 
dynamics  at  MIT,  he  founded  Thermo  in  1956.  He  th 
dazzled  the  business  world  with  a  master  plan  of  busiiK 


Picking  winners  may  be  tougher 
in  consumer  products  than  in 
industrial  and  scientific  products. 


and  finance  as  well  as  technology.  A  bet  on  Them 
Electron  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  a  bet  on  Hatsopoulos,  i 
based  on  its  earnings,  it's  not  a  cheap  stock. 

At  this  year's  annual  meeting  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  Jol 
Hatsopoulos  unveiled  a  chart.  It  outlined  the  compan; 
goal  of  attaining  30%  average  growth  in  annual  operati; 
income  for  the  next  five  years.  A  tall  order,  but  it  suggests  t 
Hatsopoulos  boys  haven't  lost  their  zest  for  business  or  th 
skill  at  pulling  spin-outs  from  their  corporate  hat.  I 
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lim  Wilhitc,  Human  Resources  Manager,  M.W.  Kellogg 


"Norrell  s  staffing  solutions  have  done 

more  than  save  us  money.  They've  helped  us 

focus  on  the  things  we  do  best," 


Like  many  companies,  we  find  that 
managing  our  human  resource  function 
is  no  small  task.  That's  why  having 
Norrell  as  a  staffing  partner  is  so  valu- 
able to  us,"  says  Jim  Wilhite  of  M.W. 
Kellogg,  Houston. 

Norrell  serves  as  the  source  for  a 

J  .vide  range  of  clerical  and  administrative 
"i  i  1 

{ Jersonnel  at  M.W.  Kellogg,  from  mail- 

•oom  employees  to  CT.O  secretaries. 

iNorrell  screens,  hires,  and  trains 

mployees,  working  to  make  sure  that 

sich  has  what  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done, 


from  possessing  the  right  skills  to  having 
a  great  attitude. 

Norrell's  approach  to  staffing  is 
proactive.  In  AA.W.  Kellogg's  case, 
Norrell  created  customized  training  and 
orientation  programs,  and  continually 
offers  new  ideas  that  help  Kellogg  be 
even  more  efficient. 

As  Jim  Wilhite  puts  it,  "With 
Norrell's  help,  we're  more  competi- 
tive and  profitable.  We're  also  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  peak-period 
workloads  and  major  projects  as  they 


arise.  And  most  importantly,  we're 
better  prepared  to  serve  our  clients." 

lo  learn  how  Norrell  can  help  your 
company's  productivity  with  a  wide 
range  of  staffing  services,  from  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  to  light  industrial  to 
accounting,  call  8oo-USr>NORL. 


INorreH 


Outsourcing  •  Staffing  Services  ■  Temporary  Help 


Korean  companies  seem  to  be  making  the  same  mistake 
the  Japanese  made— overpaying  for  U.S.  assets. 

What's  in  a  name? 


By  Damon  Darlin 

LAST  YEAR  Korean  companies 
invested  nearly  $414  million  in  the 
U.S.  This  year  the  figure  will  easily 
exceed  $1  billion.  In  a  sense  this 
shows  how  strong  and  rich  South 
Korea  has  become.  It  also  shows  how 
much  its  investors  have  to  learn. 

By  and  large  Koreans  don't  have  a 
lot  to  show  to  date  for  their  U.S. 
investments:  bits  and  pieces  of  need- 
ed technology  and  several  big  and 
expensive  headaches.  Although  not 
on  the  scale  of  the  disastrous  Japa- 
nese investments  in  U.S.  real  estate, 
golf  courses  and  movie  studios,  the 
Koreans  are  discovering  that  you  can 
lose  money  here  as  easily  as  make  it. 

Last  year  the  Hyundai  Group  paid 
$150  million  for  40%  of  Maxtor 
Corp.,  a  computer  storage  device 
maker  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Hyun- 
dai has  since  lost  around  $47  million 


on  that  investment.  With  intense 
competition  in  Maxtor's  industry,  the 
Korean  conglomerate  may  never 
make  money  on  Maxtor. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Samsung 
Group,  Korea's  biggest  chaebol  (con- 
glomerate), took  a  40%  stake  in  per- 
sonal computer  maker  AST  Research, 
but  AST  is  slipping  in  a  slippery  busi- 
ness, and  Samsung's  paper  loss  on  the 
$377  million  investment  now  ap- 
proaches $175  million. 

The  Koreans  have  fared  better 
when  they've  made  small  investments 
in  U.S.  companies  that  can  provide 
them  with  technology.  Samsung,  for 
instance,  bought  a  neglected  Milpi- 
tas,  Calif,  defense  electronics  compo- 
nents company  from  Harris  Corp.  in 
1993  for  $4.2  million.  Samsung 
hasn't  made  any  money  on  the  little 
company  per  se,  but  it  has  been  able  to 


At  half  mast? 


Korea  will  invest  in  the  U.S.  this  year  more  than  half  of  what  it  sent 
over  in  the  past  25  years.  But  what  will  they  get  for  their  money? 
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"First  six  months  plus 
recent  major  transactions. 
Source:  Bank  of  Korea 


get  a  low-noise  amplifier  out  of  it  th 
improves  the  quality  of  Samsung 
television  sets.  Says  Kyung  Win" 
Kim,  an  associate  director  of  Samsur 
Semiconductor  in  San  Jose,  Calif 
"We  are  not  just  talking  about  mal 
ing  money.  We  are  talking  about  tecl  I 
nical  need." 

Hyundai  and  Samsung  may  also  c 
well  with  the  computer  memo 
plants  planned  for  the  U.S.  Both  con  j 
panies  are  experienced  semicondu 
tor  manufacturers,  and  demand  f< 
memory  is  outpacing  supply. 

Several  major  Korean  investmen 
here  were  made  in  pursuit  of  brar 
recognition  in  the  U.S.  market,  whidl 
makes  it  possible  to  charge  premiu 
prices.  Korea's  manufacturing  cos 
are  rising  rapidly,  along  with  its  ave 
age  monthly  manufacturing  wage 
They're  being  squeezed  by  relative.! 
low-wage  countries  like  Malaysia  ar 
the  Philippines. 

The  obvious  solution  for  the  Kor 
ans  is  to  buy  brand  names,  but  the 
aren't  many  good  names  for  sale.  As 
result  the  Korean  companies  oftt 
must  pick  up  also-rans,  hoping  th 
manufacturing  expertise  will  tu 
them  around.  Hence  Hyundai's  i 
vestment  in  Maxtor,  Samsung's  in  A 
Research  and  Daewoo  Group's  hoi  J 
ing  in  Leading  Edge  Products,  anot  | 
er  ailing  computer  maker. 

Hence,  too,  the  recent  decision  li 
LG  Electronics,  a  unit  of  giant  l 
Group  >  (formerly  Lucky- Goldst ' 
Group),  to  buy  a  controlling  intert 
in  Zenith  Electronics  for  $351  m 
lion.  Says  Nam  Woo,  president  of) 
Electronics  North  American  Opel 
tions,  "We  are  confident  we  can  rej 
venate  the  [Zenith]  brand  name." 

That  will  take  a  lot  of  doing, 
couple  of  decades  ago  the  Zeni 
name  stood  for  quality  that  peo| 
were  willing  to  pay  for.  But  in  rece 
years  it  has  lost  pride  of  place 
Japanese  brands.  > 
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Global  Excellence: 
The  most  rewarding 

way  to  earn  and 
spend  frequent  flyer 

miles  globally. 


•'  alliance  of  Delta  Air  Lines,  Singapore  Airlines  and  Swissair  exemplifies  the  true  meaning 

faded  value.  When  flying  First  or  Business  Class,  our  frequent  flyer  programs  allow  you  to 
.1  . 

4  and  spend  miles  on  our  entire  route  network*- more  than  300  destinations  worldwide.  So,  if 

e  trip  around  the  globe  is  your  kind  of  reward,  you  don't  have  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  get  it. 


:<¥ 


ADelta    smcAPORE 

AirLmes       airlihes 


Global  Excellence 


Swissair 


G 


"Singapore  Airlines  mileage  credit  valid  only  for  residents  of  North  and  South  America.  Other  restrictions  apply. 


One  of  the  most  powerful  companies  in  South  Korea, 
Posco  Steel  has  had  its  wings  clipped  lately. 

Mixing  steel 
and  politics 


By  Gale  Eisenstodt 

In  the  lath  1960s  foreign  experts 
gave  Korean  Park  Tae-Joon  some 
sound  advice:  Stay  away  from  the  steel 
business.  It's  too  competitive.  Park 
thanked  the  experts  and,  using  Japa- 
nese colonial  reparation  funds,  built  a 
mill  anyway.  He  was  fulfilling  the 
dream  of  Korea's  President  Park 
Chung- Hee,  who  believed  that  local 
steel  production  was  vital  for  security. 
Today  Pohang  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  the 
world's  second-largest  steel  producer 
and,  according  to  J. P.  Morgan  Securi- 
ties Asia,  the  world's  most  efficient. 


The  government  saw 
that  Park  Tae-Joon  had 
port  facilities,  railways 
and  road  access  he 
needed  to  get  his  steel 
business  going.  More 
important,  the  govern- 
ment, which  still  owns 
34%  of  Posco,  agreed 
to  Park  Tae-Joon's 
bold  and  unusual  de- 
mand for  managerial 
independence:  Park 
wanted     no     political 


Posco  Chairman  Kim  Mahn-Je 
and  product 

Kim  is  facing  challenges 
Posco  founder  Park 
Tae-Joon  never  knew. 


cronies  staffing  senior  positions.  Pa] 
maintained  for  two  decades  close  tr 
with  Korea's  top  leaders.  So  lie  pret 
much  got  his  way. 

But  as  politics  helped  build  Poso 
so  did  it  do  in  Park.  In  1992  he  made 
bid  for  Korea's  presidency  that  pi 
him  in  direct  confrontation  with  Kii 
Young-Sam,  Korea's  current  pres 
dent.  In  early  1993  Park  fled  to  Japa 
in  the  face  of  corruption  charges- 
President  Kim's  way  of  takin 
revenge. 

With  Park  still  in  Japai 

Posco  is  run  by  Kim  Main 

Je,  an  economist  by  trainin 

and  a  former  deputy  prirr 

minister.  The  company  cor  | 

tinues  to  prosper  in  a  worl 

where    most    nation 

steel  industries  are  i 

poor  shape.  Thanks  t 

the  high  Japanese  yei 

demand    for    steel-ir 

tensive   Korean   proc 

ucts  such  as  cars,  ship 

and       appliances 

strong.  This  year  Pose 

will    earn    over    $70' 

million  on  record  revel 
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LOOK 
WHAT  OUR 
ENGINEERS 

BROUGHT 
BACK  FROM 

73  YEARS 
OF  TOURING. 


E  NEW  RtlOO  RT  At  BMW,  our  engineers  don't  just  analyze  and  design.  They  also  ride.  So  after  inventing  the  first  tourer  in  1923, 
fe  now  reinvented  rt.The  R 1100  RT  is  a  triumphant  bond  between  bike  and  biker.  A  stirring  tour  de  force  that  starts  with  1100cc's  of  Boxer 
engine  torque.  Fluid  sports  bike  handling.  Patented  Telelever  and  Paralever  suspensions.  Optional  ABS  II.  In  short,  you  can  start  a 
-distance  relationship  that  recaptures  the  sensations  of  a  real  touring  machine.  For  a  test  tour,  call  800-345-4  BMW.  Because 
(must  experience  the  R1100  RT  in  the  saddle.  With  sun  on  your  face.  But  hurry.  You  arent  the  only  one  who  knows  the  difference 
leen  riding  an  ordinary  motorcycle  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Modern  Tourer.  FOR  THE  WORLD  AHEAD. 

fcnTeTo^Mvy  ^ZL^l^L  r°S^^TaS  arSiS  "s^^dThrough  Cross  Country  Motorcycle  Club.  Inc.,  Boston.  MA  02 1 55.  except  in  Cajfomia,  Oregon. 
»TarS  JEKS£T££S^ ^eSZ^S^Ic^MaTof  cSWhc..  BostonV  02155.  Speofc  benefits  underwritten  by  M.nnehoma  Insurance  Company.  Tulsa. 
i!^WGlS7?SSi5S.n3^  £?Srn£S£*n*l  G»*  for  a  schedule  of  benefits,  terms  and  colons  as  these  may  vary  to  conform  to  state  laws. 


'  — t 


he  best  investment  we  can  make  as  a  nation  is  the  money  spent  on 
education  and  training.  That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  all  the  problems 
confronting  our  educational  system  can  be  solved  by  increased  funding. 
Instead,  let's  maximize  the  impact  of  every  dollar  we  spend. 

In  this  process,  our  governments  and  school  boards  could  learn 
an  invaluable  lesson  from  American  industry.  Over  the  past  decade, 
American  companies  have  renewed  their  commitment  to  training. 


)  1995  The  CIT  Group,  Inc. 


They've  increased  productivity  and  improved  quality.  At 
The  CIT  Group  we've  seen  how  well  this  can  work,  because 
we've  funded  thousands  of  these  efforts — helping  businesses 
and  individuals  reach  their  goals. 

For  information  on  how  The  CIT  Group  can  help  you, 


call  — |  1-800-CIT-1908. 


america's 
Most  Experienced 
Asset- Based 
Lender. 


Posco 


nues  of  $10  billion,  a  sales  increase  of 
9%.  Last  year  Posco  became  the  first 
Korean  company  traded  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

But  Kim  Mahn-Je  faces  obstacles 
that  his  predecessor  never  knew.  Take 
telecommunications.  By  1999  annual 
cellular  revenues  in  Korea  may  reach 
$5  billion.  In  a  move  to  expand  its 
power  beyond  steel,  Posco  last  year 
vied  to  head  a  consortium  to  build 
Korea's  second  cellular  network,  in 
partnership  with  San  Francisco's  Air- 
Touch  Communications,  SBC  Com- 
munications of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  and 
Qualcomm  of  San  Diego. 

The  Korean  cellular  business,  how- 
ever, is  a  quagmire.  South  Korea's 
communications  ministry  is  demand- 
ing that  the  consortium  use  a  sophisti- 
cated new  digital  technology  known 
as  code  divisional  multiple  access 
(CDMA).  Seoul's  bureaucrats  hope  to 
use  CDMA  to  leapfrog  the  Japanese  in 
digital  telecommunications. 

The  problem  is  that  cdma  technol- 
ogy is  still  unproven.  Efforts  to  get  a 
cdma  system  going  in  the  U.S.  are 
stalled.   Posco  and  its  partners  will 
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Posco's  steel-sheet  storage 

Its  telecom  business  isn't  as  smooth. 


probably  miss  their  original  targeted 
launch  date  of  January  1996  by  at 
least  a  year.  This  will  buy  time  for 
established  Korea  Mobile  Telecom, 
for  KMT  has  permission  to  convert 
gradually  from  its  existing  analog  sys- 
tem to  a  digital  network. 

In  the  old  days  of  Park  Tae-Joon, 
Posco  would  have  brought  its  politi- 
cal clout  to  bear,  but  that  clout  has 
diminished — which  disturbs  its  U.S. 
cellular  partners  no  end.  Posco  is  play- 
ing it  safe  because  its  own  future  is  in 
limbo.  South  Korea  is  slowly  evolving 
from  an  authoritarian  society  to  a 
more  democratic  one,  but  Posco  was 
part  of  the  old  system  and  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  live  in  the  new  era. 
Gossip  has  it  that  when  Korea's  com- 
panies were  vying  for  control  of  the 
cellular  consortium,  Posco  won  the 
support  of  business  leaders  by  hinting 
that  they  might  not  get  all  the  steel 
they  needed  if  they  didn't  go  along. 
Such  tactics  are  unfashionable  today. 

The     government- backed     Korea 


Development  Institute  is  preparin 
report  on  Posco  due  out  this  mon 
It  may  recommend  that  the  gove 
ment  sell  its  big  stake  in  Posco  and  i 
its  ties  to  the  government.  At  c 
point  the  think-tankers  even  tall 
about  breaking  the  company  up.  W 
President  Kim  Young-Sam's  popul 
ity  faltering,  the  government  is  lik 
to  shy  away  from  any  bold  moves, 
the  report  may  not  go  very  far,  1 
Posco's  future  is  going  to  be  a  lot  1 
politically  privileged  than  its  past. 

Sign  of  the  times:  In  the  spr 
Posco  Chairman  Kim  Mahn-Je  in 
cated  he  was  thinking  of  diversify 
Posco  into  liquid  natural  gas.  Sc 
thereafter  government  tax  audit 
descended  on  Posco,  a  sure  sign 
official  displeasure. 

Kim  Mahn-Je  has  tried  to  chai 
Posco's  hierarchical  management  5 
tern  into  a  more  Westernized  tea 
based  structure.  He  is  streamlin 
Posco's  operations,  even  trimm 
unprofitable  businesses.  But 
toughest  job  is  not  running  the  cc 
pany,  but  adapting  it  to  the  r 
era. 
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Getting  to  the  top  is  tough.  Staying  there  is  another  challenge.  Liberty  Mutual  can  help 
you  meet  this  challenge.  That's  where  our  national  accounts  team  comes  in.  Literally. 


\bu're  A  Fortune  500  Company.  \bu  Need 
Creative  Risk  Management  Services  To 


Make  Sure  \bu  Stay  One. 


We  will  work  directly  with  you  to  develop  a  seamless  program  that  addresses  your  exposures 


a& 
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and  appetite  for  risk.  Plus,  our  state-of-the-art  risk  management  products 


and  services  can  keep  costs  down  and  performance  up.  To  stay  on  top,  work  with  a 

A 


company  that's  been  there  for  over  80  years.  For  more  information,  call  John  Ryan, 


Vice  President,  Marketing  at  (617)  574-5842. 
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MUTUAL- 
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iberty  Mutual  Group. 
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renmfiber  thinking,  (Fm  25  and  can  barely 
wve.  What  kind  of  life  am  I  going  to  have?  \ ' 


LINDA    SHEPPARD 

N TUCKET,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Melinda  Sheppard  is  avid  about  her  aerobics. 
But  eight  years  ago,  she  started  getting  pains 
in  her  left  foot.  Soon,  the  pain  spread  to 
her  hips,  then  her  wrists  and  ankles.  It  hurt 
so  much  that  she  could  barely  walk,  let 
alone  work  out.  "I  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  helpless  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  she  says. 

Her  doctor  told  her  the  pain  was  caused  by 
chronic  inflammation  in  her  joints.  Today, 
thanks  to  physical  exercise  and  a  medication 
we  developed  at  Pfizer,  Melinda's  back  to 
enjoying  an  active  life. 

We're  committed  to  finding  cures.  Even 
when  the  research  takes  over  a  decade,  we 
take  the  time.  We  have  to.  It's  for  people 
like  Melinda. 

en  I  get  home  from  a  workout  now," 
s.ivs,  "I  have  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear. 


re'repart  of  the  cure. 


When  Thais  get  thirsty,  they  reach  for  a  cold  bottle  of 
Singha  beer.  Every  time  they  do,  the  Bhirombhakdi 
family's  fortune  grows. 

Foreigners, 


go  home 


By  Justin  Doebele 


OWNING  the  beer  market  in  hot, 
thirsty  Thailand  is  a  nice  fran- 
chise. For  62  years  and  through 
three  generations  of  the  Bhi- 
rombhakdi family,  the  Boon 
Rawd  Brewery  has  held  that 
franchise  with  its  Singha  label. 
With  95%  of  the  market  for 
most  of  those  years,  Singha  ha? 
made  the  family  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  Asia,  with  an  estimated  net 
worth  of  $1 .7  billion. 

It  took  guts  to  challenge  this  near 
monopoly,  and  guts  is  what  the  Dan- 
ish beer  giant  Carlsberg  showed  when 
it  committed  over  $100  million  to 
build  a  huge  brewery  north  of  Bang- 
kok two  years  ago.  Such  are  Carls- 
berg's  ambitions  that  its  new  brewery 
is  nearly  as  big  as  Boon  Rawd's  main 
facility  in  Bangkok.  Carlsberg  is  one 
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Thais  quaffing 
Singha  beers  in 
Bangkok  (above); 
Piya  Bhirombhakdi, 
head  of  Boon  Rawd 
brewery 
Boon  Rawd's 
boss  taught 
Carlsberg  a 
costly  lesson. 


of  the  world's  oldest,  biggest  and 
sawiest  breweries.  Its  beer  is  sold  in 
more  countries  than  any  other  except 
for  Heineken.  In  neighboring  Malay- 
sia, a  Carlsberg  brand  is  number  one. 

But  guts  and  money  haven't  been 
enough.  Boon  Rawd's  market  share 
has  dropped,  but  only  by  ten  points, 
from  95%  to  85%. 

Carlsberg's  setback  is  an  object  les- 


son in  how  not  to  break  into  a  dev 
oping  market.  Rather  than  push 
unique  product,  Carlsberg  tried  • 
me-too  Singha.  It  reformulated 
flagship  brand,  raising  the  alcol 
content  to  match  Singha's  6%  level. 
second  brew,  called  Chang,  was  in; 
keted  as  a  local  "'Thai"  beer.  Car 
berg  set  its  prices  near  Boon  Raw  i 
products. 

Given  no  real  reason  to  chang 
most  Thais  stuck  with  Singha. 

Carlsberg's  Thai  partner  was  Si 
Thip,  which  also  marketed  a  popu  I 
whiskey.  In  a  display  of  hardball  t; 
tics  Sura  Thip  refused  to  give  deal< 
their  whiskey  shipments  unless  th 
also  took  some  Carlsberg  beer. 

Stuck  with  the  stuff,  the  deal* 
simply  dumped  it  on  the  mark 
Where  bars  and  stores  were  selli 
Singha  at  $1.70  a  bottle,  they  wt 
pricing  Carlsberg  as  low  as  $1.  Tl 
cheapened  the  Carlsberg  image. 

"They  made  a  big  push  for  ue 
chuckles  Piya  Bhirombhakdi,  a  gran 
son  of  the  founder  and  head  of  t  i 
company.  "They  paid  for  advertisi 
that  promoted  the  drinking  of  beei 

And  when  Carlsberg's  advertisi 
and  promotion  made  Thais  thirs 
they  tended  to  reach  for  a  Singl 
which  enjoyed  a  distribution  netwc 
of  340  exclusive  agents  and  thousan 
of  subagents  even  in  the  most  remc  | 
provinces.  Over  the  years  the  Bl 
rombhakdis  had  sponsored  such  po 
ular  Thai  events  as  kickboxing  a 
traditional  kite  festivals,  thus  creati 
a  cultural  bond  between  the  bra 
and  its  customers. 

Of  course,  the  last  chapter  hasi 
been  written.  Carlsberg  is  regrou 
ing,  and  Heineken  and  Anheusi 
Busch  have  also  recently  jumped  in 
the  market.  Faced  with  these  contin 
ing  challenges,  the  Bhirombhakt 
have  two  choices:  They  can  counn 
attack  by  expanding  abroad.  Or  th 
can  stay  home  and  make  things  rou 
for  the  invaders.  Although  they  ha 
made  some  overseas  forays,  th 
know  that  the  home  market  is  th 
franchise. 

"We  cannot  compete  with  th< 
companies  outside  Thailand,  tha 
for  sure,"  says  Santi  Bhirombhak 
Piva's  brother  and  Boon  Rawd's  m; 
keting  director.  "But  inside  Thailar 
we  are  quite  strong."  The  Carlsbc 
folks  wouldn't  argue  with  that.      i 
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too  cold?  Too  hot?  Or  just  hungry?  At  GoldStar,  we  all  listen  ~  from  the  President  to  the  most  Junior 
jman  ~  and  then  we  create  products  that  our  customers  want.  Sometimes  even  before  they  ask. 
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Younger  Americans  have  come  to  understand  that  for  them 
Social  Security  isn't  a  benefit,  it's  just  another  tax. 

The  legal  Ponzi  scheme 


By  Rita  Koselka 

IF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  were  re- 
quired to  keep  its  books  the  way 
businesses  are  required  to  keep  theirs, 
the  national  debt  wouldn't  be  $5 
trillion.  It  would  be  about  $17  tril- 
lion, an  amount  equal  to  about  2V2 
times  the  nation's  gross  domestic 
product. 

That  $12  trillion  difference  is  the 
estimated  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment for  its  unfunded  pension  liabil- 
ities under  Social  Security. 

Karl  Borden,  a  professor  of  financial 
economics  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, has  a  modest  proposal  for 
knocking  that  number  down  by  a  nice, 
round  $6  trillion.  The  Feds,  he  savs, 


should  offer  a  deal  to  all  Americans 
under,  say,  47.  If  they  would  agree  to 
forgo  the  right  to  Social  Security,  they 
would  no  longer  have  to  pay  their 
share  of  payroll  taxes.  They  could  keep 
the  12.4%  that  Social  Security  docks 
from  them  and  their  employers  on 
their  before-tax  incomes.  "They 
could  keep  just  half  of  that  and  they'd 
be  better  off,'1  he  emphasizes. 

Without  Social  Security,  who 
would  fund  their  retirement?  They 
would  themselves.  They  would  be 
allowed  to  put  pretax  income  into 
IRA-type  accounts.  In  place  of  a  gov- 
ernment pension,  they  would  have  a 
personal  nest  egg  to  draw  on  in  retire- 


ment. With  any  luck  they  would  ean 
much  higher  return  than  their  mon 
is  worth  in  the  Social  Security  svstei 

But  why  would  millions  of  peon 
want  to  give  up  their  pension  righ  | 
after  having  paid  into  Social  Securi 
for  years?  "It's  a  sucker  bet  for  most 
the  population,"  Borden  says. 

Why  a  sucker  bet — after  all,  w  h 
could  be  better  than  a  promise  of 
pension  guaranteed  by  Uncle  Sarj 
Plenty  of  things  are  better,  when  y<] 
consider  how  many  ways  Uncle  Sa 
can  and  probably  will  renege  on  1 ; 
promise.  In  fact,  already  is  reneginj 

When  President  Clinton  pushed  1  ■ 
big  tax  increase  through  Congress 
1993,  85%  of  a  Social  Security  pe 
sion  became  taxable  income  to  peon 
with  substantial  amounts  of  other  i  J 
come.  This  despite  the  fact  that  thl 
had  already  been  taxed  on  the  mon  ' 
they  put  in.  If  you  have  savings  anc  j 
private  pension,  the  U.S.  governme 
taxes  your  Social  Security  contrib 
tions  twice — before  they  go  in  ai 
when  they  come  out. 

That  broken  promise  is  probal 
only  a  starter.  Congress  will  almc 
certainly  do  such  things  as  raise  tr 
pensionable  retirement  age  and  ma 
Social  Security  need-based — a  safa 
net  rather  than  a  pension  plan.  In  t 
end  only  the  disabled  and  seriou; 
needy  70-vear-olds  may  get  the  pe 
sions  we  all  paid  for. 

Uncls    Sam    won't    have    mu 
choice  but  to  renege.  That  $12  tr 
lion  in  unfunded  pension  liabiliti  I 
grows  every  year  with  the  number   | 
workers  who  enter  the  system. 

Even  if  they  don't  know  the  spec 
ics,  most  younger  Americans  ha 
very  low  expectations  of  Social  Secu 
ty.  Millions  of  them  might  well  gi 
up  their  claims  in  return  for  beii 
allowed  out  of  the  system. 

In  our  system  there  is  no  automat 
accounting   to   the    individual,    ai 
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see   richer  colours.   Shell   see   sharper  clearer   pictures.   Shell   even   see   the   person   she's 
ig  to  on  the  telephone.  Our  commitment  to  the  future  will  see  to  that. 
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Social  insecurity 

The  average  American  retir- 
ing at  65  today  would  have  been 
better  off  with  either  a  stock 
or  bond  fund  than  with  Social 
Security  payments.  No  cor- 
poration could  get  away  with 
carrying  unfunded  liabilities 
like  Uncle  Sam's. 


what  he  gets  at  the  other  end  is  pre- 
sented as  largesse  from  our  kind  Un- 
cle Sam. 

Under  Borden's  proposals  the  So- 
cial Security  dropouts,  as  well  as  new 
entrants  to  the  labor  force,  would  join 
a  system  modeled  after  Chile's,  which 
privatized  its  bankrupt  social  security 
system  in  1981.  In  Chile  workers  are 
required  to  put  10%  of  their  pretax 
wages  in  private  pension  funds;  New 
York- based  Bankers  Trust  owns  one 
of  the  largest  fund  managers.  The 
funds  are  carefully  regulated,  and 
workers  can  switch  among  them  for 
better  returns  and  lower  costs.  They 
get  periodic  statements. 

At  retirement,  Chileans  take  their 
money  to  buy  an  annuity.  Whatever  is 
left  can  be  passed  on  to  their  heirs.  If 
there  isn't  enough  to  provide  a  decent 
living,  the  government  steps  in,  guar- 
anteeing a  minimum. 

Note  the  critical  difference  be- 
tween Chile's  system  and  ours.  In 
ours,  your  Social  Security  dollars  go 
to  help  fund  the  federal  deficit.  Thus 
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Gross  domestic  product  '94 


50/50  mix  of  long-term  corporate  and  government  bonds. 
75/25  mix  of  large-  and  small-capitalization  companies. 
Net  wealth  held  by  U.S.  families,  based  on  a  federal  survey. 

Sources:  Cato  Institute;  Forbes 


the  only  assets  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  are  a  lot  of  federal  ious.  The 
trust  fund  invests  not  a  penny  in 
productive  assets.  The  average  cur- 
rent return  on  that  federal  paper  in  the 
trust  fund  is  around  8%.  Had  the 
money  been  invested  in  stocks,  over 
the  past  25  years  the  average  return 
would  have  been  more  like  11.5%  and 
the  pensions  would  have  been  far 
more  generous. 

While  you  can't  credit  the  entire 
advantage  to  its  revamped  social  secu- 
rity system,  Chile  enjoys  a  wonderful- 
ly high  savings  rate,  well  over  20%  of 
gross  domestic  product.  Contrast 
that  with  the  U.S.'  abysmal  3.2%. 

"Social  Security  has  been  a  horrifi- 
cally  bad  investment  for  Americans," 
says  economist  William  Shipman,  who 
cochairs  a  study  project  on  Social  Secu- 
rity privatization  financed  by  Washing- 
ton's Cato  Institute  think  tank. 

"Social  Security  is  the  classic 
playout  of  a  Ponzi  pyramid  scheme," 
says  Borden.  "There  are  only  a  few 
things  you  can  do  at  this  stage.  One  is 


look  for  new  suckers."  His  propo 
would  enable  the  younger  suckers 
escape . 

Borden  has  nothing  but  scorn 
the  Social  Security  "reform"  pi 
posed  in  May  by  senators  Bob  Ken 
and  Alan  Simpson.  It  would  actus 
broaden  the  system  by  including  st. 
and  local  employees  in  Social  Sect 
ty.  Affluent  retirees — those  earning 
the  top  two-thirds — would  start  It 
ing  their  benefits  but  would  have 
keep  paying  into  the  fund.  About  t 
only  advantage  of  this  "reform" 
that  it  strips  away  the  pretense  tl 
Social  Security  payments  are  anythi 
other  than  another  federal  tax. 

A  shift  to  a  private  system  woi 
not  be  without  its  problems.  Pensic 
would  be  vulnerable  to  a  stock  marl 
crash  and  to  stock  market  booms  a 
busts.  People  could  lose  their  n 
eggs  by  picking  the  wrong  stocks 
the  wrong  time.  But  averaged  c 
time,  the  returns  will  fund  higl 
benefits  than  pensions  in  the  curn 
system.  Also,  the  private  pensi 
money  would  find  its  way  into  inve 
ment  rather  than  into  financing  t 
federal  deficit,  and  those  investme. 
could  only  raise  productivity  and  l 
overall  American  standard  of  living 

Such  reforms  would  not  solve  1 
problem  of  current  retirees  who  hi 
been  promised  benefits  from  moi 
that  has  been,  essentially,  wasted 
the  government.  Forbes  columr 
Steven  Hanke  has  a  partial  soluti 

"Social  Security  has 
been  a  horrifically 
bad  investment  for 
Americans." 


for  this:  He  says  the  federal  gove 
ment  could  sell  off  some  of  its  hi 
land  hqldings  and  earmark  the  p 
ceeds  for  funding  the  unfunded  p< 
sions.  "We're  not  talking  about  ^ 
Semite  here,  just  the  commerck 
used  federal  land.  Old  Faithful  is  i 
going  on  the  block,"  Hanke  assu 
those  who  worry  about  preserving  i 
American  wilderness. 

But  however  we  fund  it,  the  mot 
will  have  to  be  found.  Says  Bordi 
"That  debt  exists.  It's  a  sunk  cc 
Whatever  changes,  we  still  owe  p< 
pie  $12  trillion." 


! 
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By  definition,  every  business  gift  serves  two  important  functions.  It  is  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

It  is  a  measure  of  your  firm.  For  156  years  the  designs  of  Tiffany  &l  Co.  have  been  the  choice  of  those  who  prize 

stability  over  caprice,  substance  over  veneer.  Thoughtful  management  knows  that  a  gift  of  Tiffany 

raftsmanship  and  timeless  design  conveys  a  unique  message  to  clients  and  valued  staff.  To  receive  a  brochure  or  learn 

more  about  the  rewards  of  a  Tiffany  corporate  account,  call  800-423-2394. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
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The  race  merchants 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is 
an  economist 
and  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution 
in  Stanford,  Calif. 


Not  since  Gunnar  Myrdal's  classic,  An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma,  just  over  Haifa  century  ago,  has  any 
book  looked  so  searchingly  at  the  role  of  race  in 
American  society  as  Dinesh  D'Souza's  new  book, 
The  End  of  Racism.  Like  Myrdal,  D'Souza  is  a 
foreigner,  which  gives  him  the  advantage  of  an 
outsider's  perspective.  Also  like  Myrdal, 
D'Souza  has  produced  a  huge,  fact-filled  book 
and  examined  a  wide  spectrum  of  ideas  about 
race  against  the  background  of  those  facts. 

Virtually  even'  viewpoint  on  American  race 
relations  gets  a  hearing  in  The  End  of  Racism — 
from  Al  Sharpton  and  Jesse  Jackson  to  white 
supremacist  hate  groups.  D'Souza  gives  them  all 
enough  rope  to  hang  themselves  and  then 
begins  analyzing  the  facts. 

The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  that  "'most 
of  our  basic  assumptions  about  racism  and  civil 
rights  are  either  wrong  or  obsolete."  D'Souza 
also  demonstrates  the  enormous  importance  of 
underlying,  unstated  and  hence  unexamined 
presuppositions.  He  traces  back  to  Franz  Boas  in 

"Most  of  our  basic 
assumptions  about  racism 
and  civil  rights  are  either 
wrong  or  obsolete." 


the  1920s,  and  his  many  students  and  promi- 
nent disciples  since  then,  the  notion  that  all 
cultures  are  equally  valid,  that  they  can  only  be 
different  but  not  better  or  worse. 

While  cultural  relativism  may  seem  to  be 
only  an  abstract  academic  doctrine,  it  has  be- 
come a  key  "social  science"  dogma  that  has 
wreaked  havoc  in  racial  policy  and  racial  atti- 
tudes, from  the  courtrooms  to  the  halls  of 
Congress  to  street  corner  demagogues. 

If  cultural  relativism  is  correct,  then  inter- 
group  differences  in  rewards  or  achievements  can 
only  be  due  to  discrimination  or  genetic  differ- 
ences in  ability.  Since  cultural  relativism  began  in 
reaction  against  racial  superiority  theories,  its 
rejection  of  both  cultural  and  genetic  causes  of 
intergroup  differences  leaves  only  "society"  to 
blame  for  disparities  in  income  or  "representa- 
tion" in  various  occupations  or  institutions. 

Although  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
civil  rights  laws  initially  sought  only  equal  op- 
portunity, the  underlying  assumptions  of  cul- 
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tural  relativism  meant  that  equal  opportunity 

should  produce  more  or  less  equal  results. 
When  this  did  not  happen,  the  consequence  w 
not  a  reexamination  of  this  dogma,  but  in- 
stead a  proliferation  of  inherently  untcstablc 
theories  about  subtle,  hidden  or  even  uncon- 
scious racism — all  used  to  justify  affirmative  a 
tion  preferences  and  quotas. 

On  the  basis  of  this  doctrine,  people  and 
institutions  began  to  be  presumed  guilty  in 
courts  of  law  when  their  statistics  did  not 
match  the  presuppositions  of  the  Zeitgeist.  A  ' 
whole  class  of  people,  whom  D'Souza  calls 
"the  race  merchants,"  came  into  existence  to 
exploit  this  way  of  thinking — or  of  not  think 
ing — in  the  courts,  in  the  corporations,  in  acai 
ciemia  and  elsewhere. 

If  one  culture  was  as  good  as  another,  then 
complaints  about  broken  homes  or  counterpro ' 
ductive  behavior  and  attitudes  were  all  just  "pe 
ceptions"  by  observations  whose  cultural  biases 
needed  to  be  re-educated  out  of  them.  Lcarnec 
professors  in  leading  universities  began  to  ac- 
cept— or  worse  yet,  to  "understand" — both 
words  and  deeds  of  sadistic  savagery,  as  civilize* 
standards  degenerated  in  urban  ghettos. 

Despite  its  title,  The  End  of  Racism  does  not 
argue  diat  racism  has  in  fact  ended.  Instead,  it 
argues  that  the  explanatory  power  of  racism  is 
very  weak  when  put  to  the  test,  and  that  it  now 
serves  largely  as  a  distraction  from  die  hard  wor  | 
of  dealing  with  other  factors  behind  very  real 
problems.  Moreover,  D'Souza  sees  the  ever 
more  elastic  definition  of  "racism"  as  both  escai 
ism  and  cynical  exploitation  by  racial  activists. 

"Publicly  inconsolable  about  the  fact  that 
racism  continues,"  D'Souza  says,  "these  activ 
ists  seem  privately  terrified  that  it  has  abated.' 
There  is  such  a  vested  interest  in  racism  that  ev< 
independent  scholars  and  writers  "are  incred- 
ulous and  even  angry"  when  informed  of  sucl! 
things  as  the  declining  membership  of  the  Kui 
Klux  Klan  and  similar  racist  organizations. 

This  is  a  heartbreaking  book,  because  the 
truth  is  heartbreaking.  The  fantasies  and  fraud 
of  Afrocentric  education,  the  cynical  promo- 
tion of  paranoia  and  polarization  by  "the  race 
merchants,"  and  the  savage  and  barbaric 
crimes  of  ghetto  hoodlums  against  their  own  ' 


people  are  just  part  of  the  grim  and  bitter 
picture  painted  with  meticulous  care  by 
D'Souza,  who  says,  "no  good  is  achieved  b\ 
dressing  these  pathologies  in  sociological  cant. 

Those  who  cave  in  to  this  cant,  including 
some  of  America's  leading  corporations,  com< 
in  for  condemnation  as  well.  But  The  End  of 
Racism  is  more  than  a  series  of  moral  judgmen 
and  policy  prescriptions.  Above  all,  it  is  a  thor 
ough  reappraisal  of  race  and  racism  in  Americ; 
today.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is 
must  reading.  M 
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kfter  being  strapped  to  the  altar  of 
ocialism  for  over  four  decades  since 
chieving  independence  in  1947,  the 
hackles  of  corporate  India  were 
nfettered  four  years  ago,  in  mid- 
991.  That  was  when  the  current 
ongress  Party  administration  of 
rime  Minister  P  V  Narasimha  Rao 
nleashed  a  phased  package  of 
conomic  reforms  that  virtually  did 
way  with  rigid  and  cumbersome 
sensing  procedures  for  industry.  The 
ackage,  inter  alia,  also  declared  an 
pen  door  policy  for  foreign 
vestment  by  allowing  overseas 
quity  participation  up  to  a  limit  of 
l%  on  an  automatic  basis. 


vl 


easures  were  effected  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  the  economy 
which  pried  open  controls 
id  regulations  on  economic  activity, 
lese  gave  the  economy  an  impetus 
wards  globalization.  Import  tariffs  were 
ashed,  budgetary  subsidies  to  state-run 
iblic-sector  enterprises  were  whittled 
>wn,  several  businesses  -  such  as 
lines,  banking  and  mutual  funds  -  once 
ate-managed,  were  again  opened  to 
ivate  enterprise. 

Other  government  monopolies,  such 
i  telecommunications,  power  generation 
d  transmission  and  national  highways, 
re  not  only  thrown  open  to  private 
1  terprise  but  foreign  participation  was 
tively  encouraged.  This  vast  and  diverse 
'estment  potential,  in  a  land  of  almost 
jillion  citizens,  has  drawn  the  largest 
porations  in  the  world.  Jostling  for  a 
sition  in  one  of  the  world's  fastest- 
)wing  markets  are  companies  such  as 
meral  Motors,  Ford,  Motorola,  IBM, 
&T,  General  Electric,  Peugeot,  Daimler 
nz,  Asea  Brown  Boveri,  Danone 
J  Electrolux. 

Admittedly,  the  reform  package  was 
lated  as  the  administration  was  on  the 
ge  of  defaulting  on  India's  foreign 
Dt  obligations.  India's  credit  rating  had 
n  downgraded  by  major  agencies 
the  country's  forex  reserves 
re  down  to  a  low  of  $1  billion,  which 
barely  enough  to  finance  two 
nths  of  imports. 

our  years  later,  despite  the  initial 
itical  opposition  to  reforms,  the 
cess  of  the  economic  initiatives  is  not 
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in  doubt.  Forex  reserves  have  crossed 
the  $20  billion  mark,  foreign  direct 
investment  totaling  $10  billion  has  been 
invested  in  India  and  over  $3.5  billion  has 
been  invested  in  Indian  equities  by 
foreign  fund  managers.  On  the  macro- 
economic  front,  the  fiscal  deficit  has 
come  down  from  8.3%  in  the  fiscal  1 990- 
91  budget  of  the  Union  government  to 
6.7%  in  1994-95.  India's  fiscal  year  ends 
on  March  31  every  year.  Tax  collections 
have  ballooned  from  $14  billion  to  $21 
billion,  despite  a  phased  cut  in  tax  rates. 
Inflation,  which  had  reached  double  digits 
in  1991,  is  down  to  a  respectable  8%. 
Industrial  output  grew  by  8.4%  in  fiscal 
1994-95,  peaking  at  1 1 .7%  in  March. 

For  corporations,  which  were  wary 
of  the  fallout  of  globalization 
on  their  bottom  lines,  1994-95 
has  been  the  year  of  record  profits 
and  profitability.  A  study  by  the 
development  bank,  the  Industrial  Credit 
and  Investment  Corporation,  covering 
615  companies,  revealed  that  net 
sales  improved  by  30%  while  net 
profits  increased  by  a  remarkable  84%. 
Operating  profit  margins  increased 
sharply  to  11.4%  during  the  year  in 
review,  compared  to  8.4%  in  1993-94. 

Such  a  turnaround  in  the  Indian 
economy,  and  the  fine  performance 
turned  in  by  corporations  that  are  facing 
global  competition  for  the  first  time,  has 
drawn  kudos  from  knowledgeable  India- 
watchers.  Says  Mark  Bullough,  managing 
director  of  Jardine  Fleming  India 
Securities  Pvt.  Ltd.,  "Foreign  portfolio 
investors  believe  that  corporate  India  is 
a  success  story  despite  macro- 
economic,  political  and  infrastructural 


The  upturn  on  the  Indian  Stock  Exchange 
reflects  the  growing  interest  among  global 
financial  powerhouses. 

problems.  Indian  management  has 
proved  that  it  runs  companies  to  a  world- 
class  standard,  not  only  to  the  local 
market  which  has  perhaps  always  known 
it,  but  to  the  world  at  large."  Jardine 
Fleming  itself  represents  the  growing 
interest  in  India  among  global  financial 
powerhouses.  It  was  among  the  first 
foreign  financial  institutions  -  commonly 
known  in  India  as  Foreign  Institutional 
Investors  (Fl Is)  -  to  be  registered  with 
India's  regulatory  agency,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Board  of  India,  for  trading 
on  Indian  stock  exchanges. 

One  indication  of  the  interest  in 
investing  in  Indian  scrips  is  the  more 
than  300  Fl  Is  currently  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Board  of 
India.  Their  net  portfolio  investments  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  markets 
reached  the  $3.5  billion  mark.  Another 
indication  is  that  48  Indian  companies,  all 
blue  chips,  have  floated  Global 
Depository  Receipt  issues  totaling  $4 
billion.  Eight  more  have  raised  $1  billion 
through  Eurobonds. 

The  confidence  among  foreign  fund 
managers  in  the  resilience  of  the  Indian 
economy  is  further  proven  by  the  fact 
that,  since  July  1993,  10  offshore  funds 
have  been  launched  by  the  most 
prominent  names  in  the  business.  The 
largest  among  them  is  the  Morgan 
Stanley  Indian  Investment  Fund,  which 
raised  $525  million  in  February  1994,  and 
BZW's  India  Inc.  which  raised  $510 
million  during  the  same  period.  Five  more 
India-specific  funds  are  in  the  works. 


Perhaps  no  other  industry  refle 
radical  restructuring  attempt 
the  Indian  government  a: 
telecommunications  industry, 
industry  was  traditionally  a  pres 
the  government's  behemoth  P 
Telegraph  Department,  whicl 
established  by  a  century-old  a 
now  the  business  is  being  privati; 
seeing  the  active  presence  of 
players.  Some  of  them  have  link' 
Indian  companies,  vying  with  eac 
to  introduce  state-of-the-art  equ 
and  technologies  in  all  areas 
industry.  In  the  supply  of  sv* 
systems,  AT&T,  Ericsson  and  Ale 
in  competition.  For  running 
telephone  services  in  metropolitai 
Motorola,  AT&T  and  Hutchison  M 
won  contracts.  And  for  providin 
telecommunications  services,  cor 
such  as  AT&T,  Nynex,  US  We 
others  have  offered  bids. 

Predictably,  the  economic  turn 
coupled  with  a  growing  and  inert 
prosperous  middle-class  mark' 
mated  at  over  250  million  consum 
made  India  an  attractive  inve; 
location.     The     number     of 
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The  primacy  of  the  U.S5 

partnering  India's  induss  ii 

potential  is  reflected  irc  1 

fact  that  it  is  the  numbeep 

investor  in  India. 


collaborations  doubled  from  950  1 
to  1 ,854  in  1 994.  The  trend  has  k< 
through  this  year  too:  In  the  f 
months  of  1995,  total 
collaborations  approved  wer  i 
which  far  exceeded  the  629  t< 
into  during  the  corresponding  p  ic 
1994 

The  U.S.,  which  has  traditiona  b 
India's  largest  trading  partner,  h  t 
quick  off  the  block.  For  seve 
companies,  most  notably  Coca-(  la 
IBM  and  oil  giants  Caltex  and  E  jo 
has  been  a  return  to  a  market  t  t 
had  dominated  two  decades  ea  i\, 

Many  others,  including  GE,  \N  1| 
Ford    and    General    Motors 


"We  give  you  the  heart  of  India  with  unequalled  style." 


The  faulted  corridors  of  the  Old  Wing,  The  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  Bombay. 

"  Our  intentions  are  delightfully  transparent.  Inspired  by  cultures  past,  we  will  surround  you  with 
myriad  splendours,  modern  comforts  and  facilities  without  peer.  We  are  quite  unabashed  in  our  desire 
to  ensure  that  your  stay  will  seem  like  a  dream  come  true.  Indulgent  luxuries,  the  latest 
telecommunications,  together  with  the  finest  dining  in  all  the  cities  of  India." 
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THE  TA|  MAHAL  HOTEL.  BOMBAY    FAX  (91-22)  282  1111  OR  CENTRAL 
BOOKING  FAX  (91-22)  283  7272  UTELLOR  YOUR  TRAVEL  PLANNER 


LUXURY   HOTELS 
■  CUTTA;  THE  TAJ 


THE   TA)   MAHAL   HOTEL.   BOMBAY;   THE   TA|   MAHAL   HOTEL.   NEW   DELHI;  TAJ   PALACE   HOTEL,   NEW   DELHI.   TA|    BENGAL, 
WEST   END.   BANGALORE;  TA)  COROMANDEL,  MADRAS;  THE  TA|  MAHAL  HOTEL.  LUCKNOW;  TAJ  SAMUDRA.  COLOMBO 


Modern  textile  production  is  a  key  feature 
of  Indian  exports. 

beginning  to  set  up  manufacturing  bases 
in  this  country  that  have  the  potential  to 
be  among  the  largest  markets  in  the 
world.  The  added  advantages  of  much 
lower  manufacturing  costs  and  proximity 
to  Asia  have  not  been  lost  on  U.S. 
companies.  Consequently,  it  was  no 
surprise  when  a  U.S.  business  delegation, 
led  by  Commerce  Secretary  Ron 
Browne,  recently  signed  agreements 
with  Indian  industrialists  for  projects 
totaling  $7  billion. 
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The  primacy  of  the  U.S.  in 
partnering  India's  industrial 
potential  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  number  one  investor  in  India.  In 
1994,  out  of  a  total  of  $4.5  billion  of 
investments  approved  by  the  Indian 
government,  almost  a  quarter,  $1.1 
billion,  came  from  U.S.  companies. 

U.S.  investments  in  India  have  been  in 
key  infrastructural  areas  such  as  power, 
telecommunications,  energy  and 
engineering  studies.  They  are  perhaps 
most  evident  in  the  power  sector  with 
Cogentrix,  CMS  Energy,  AES  Transpower 
and  Enron  Corp.  taking  a  dominant  share 
in  the  establishment  of  eight  fast-track 
power  projects.  Enron  Corp.  was  involved 
until  recently  in  setting  up  the  country's 
largest  power  plant,  a  2015  megawatt, 
$2.5  billion  gas-based  unit  near  Bombay, 
in  the  state  of  Maharashtra.  The  project 
was  scrapped  in  mid-August  by  the 
Maharashtra  government  after  it  was 
reviewed  by  the  new  administration  on 
the  grounds  that  the  capital  costs 
involved  were  too  high. 

There  had  been  fears  expressed  in 
several  quarters  that  canceling  Enron's 
contract,  after  work  had  commenced  at 
the  site,  would  lead  to  a  slowdown  in 
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FOREIGN  COLLABORATION  APPROV 


Total  no.  of  foreign  collaboration  approv; 


950 

^■■■■HB 

I  1S2CJ 

■■■■■■■ 

1476 

No.  of  foreign  collaboration  approvals 
involving  foreign  investment. 


Total  amount  of  foreign  investment 
involved  (S  billion). 


91 
92 
93 
94 

0.16 

4  1.24 

■■■■1 

Source:  Newsletter  of  Secretariat  of  Industrial  Ap 
(March  1995). 


the  flow  of  investment.  Hov\ '( 
because  it  was  common  knowledg  h 
the  cancelation  was  politically  moti  :( 
to  send  a  message  to  the  pre  >i 
administration,  such  fears 
proved  unfounded.  What  is  fi  1 
encouragement  is  that  Enron  is  st 
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IMPOSSIBLE  TO  SHOW  YOU 

MORE  THAN  HALE 

Welcome  to  the  global  village.  Where  people  travel  betwe 
countries  like  they  used  to  travel  between  cities.  And  busines 
is  racing  along  the  information  superhighway  at  the  speed  or 
light.  Where  a  broker  making  deals  in  Taipei  afreets  the  inde 
in  Toronto. 

Welcome  to  the  world  where  the  only  perspective  busines 
can  artord  to  have  is  global. 

With  189  years  in  the  banking  business,  State  Bank  knot 
the  only  constant  is  change.  Which  is  why  we  have  50  office: 
in  34  countries  -  equipped  to  handle  a  wide  range  or 
international  banking  operations.  So  wherever  you  are,  you 
can  be  assured  of  complete  banking  support  from  India  s 
largest  bank.  ^m^^ 

Welcome  to  State  Bank. 
We  have  the  perspective. 
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70  years  on  and  still  No.l. 


Modern  technology  notwithstanding,  it  is  old-fashioned  values  such  as  hard 
work  and  an  obsession  for  quality  that  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  this  Company. 
Today,  Raymond  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  worsted  fabrics  in  the  world. 
The  largest  manufacturer  of  engineering  files  in  the  world.  One  of  the  biggest 
cement  manufacturers  in  India.  And  a  leading  name  in  readymade  garments, 
synthetic  yarns,  toiletries,  prophylactics,  even  steel.  All  of  which  add  up  to  make 
us  one  of  the  biggest  names  in  corporate  India. 

With  an  annual  turnover  of  over  Rs  1 3  billion,  substantial  expansion  in  capacities 
and  a  growing,  international  presence,  the  future  never  looked  brighter. 

And,  ironically,  we  owe  it  all  to  our  past. 


It  just  goes  to 


show  that  good, 


old-fashioned 


hard  work 


never  goes 


out  of  style. 


Raymond 


SINCE 


I    9    2    S 


Corporate  Office:  Raymond  Limited,  Mahindra  Towers,  Worli,  Bombay  400  018,  India.  Phone  (91  22)  4939030.  Fax  (91  22)  4939036 
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to  renegotiate  the  project,  rather  than 
claim  compensation,  and  it  has  informally 
agreed  to  make  key  changes  in  the 
project  plan.  Another  review  committee, 
the  composition  of  which  is  agreeable 
both  to  the  Maharashtra  government  and 
Enron,  has  been  formed  to  evaluate  the 
proposals  freshly  outlined  by  the 
company.  A  successful  renegotiation 
is  anticipated. 

Another  sector  that  has  been  under 
government  control  and  is  now  being 


SHRINKING  DEFICIT  AND  BURGEONING 

COLLECTIONS 

Year            Fiscal  Deficit 

Center's  net  tax 

(as  %  of  GDP) 

revenue  IS  billion) 

1990-91                        8.3 

13.43 

1991-92                        5.9 

15.65 

1992-93                        5.7 

16.89 

1993-94                        7.7 

16.70 

1994-95                          6.7 

20.31 

1995-96*                      5.5 

23.24 

'Budget  estimate 

Source:  The  Economic  Times,  Bombay  March  23,  1995 

and  Receipts  Budget  1995-96  -  Govt,  of  India. 

The  developing  telecommunications  industry 
reflects  the  success  of  the  government's 
restructuring  program. 

opened  to  private  enterprise  is  the 
roadways.  The  National  Highways  Bill 
was  amended  two  months  ago  allowing 
private  companies  to  construct 
highways,  bridges  and  expressways  on  a 
build-own-transfer  basis.  A  National 
Highways  Authority  has  been  established 
and  feasibility  studies  have  been  called 
for  constructing  a  network  of  super- 
highways crisscrossing  the  country. 

The  opening  up  of  these  government 
fiefdoms  has  also  spelled  opportunity  for 
some  Indian  companies  that,  until  now, 
were  operating  abroad  for  lack  of 
domestic  business.  One  such  company 


is  Dodsal,  a  well-known  constn 
company  that  has  undertaken  proje 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia.  "We  went  abroad  because  i  « 
virtually  the  only  way  to  grow.  Bui  /i 
the    increasing    potential    for    bu  ii 
roads,  ports  and  bridges  as  a  res 
the  liberalization  program,  I  feel  bus 
in  India  could  even  eclipse  the  boot 
experienced  in  the  Middle  East.  T 
because  huge  capacities  are  requir 
various  sectors,"  says  Rajen  Kilac 
Dodsal's  CEO. 

Dodsal  is  not  the  only  con- 
discovering  the  potential  in  India.  S 
of  companies  are  beating  a  path  t 
doors  of  the  government  of  Ii 
Foreign  Investments  Promotion  E 
with  detailed  investment  plan 
manufacture  a  host  of  products 
chewing  gum  to  automobiles.  1 
companies  have  realized  the  truth 
one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  ir 
world  is  shaping  into  one  of  the 
promising  markets  of  tomorrow. 
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Truly  International 


Truly  World-class 
Truly  Indian 


At  Dodsal,  we  face  challenges 
with  a  strong  sense  of 
commitment.  Building  power 
projects,  refineries,  process 
plants,steel  complexes, 
pipelines  ...  All  over  the  world 


with  leading  international  players. 
Employing  our  global  experience 
to  engineer  solutions  for  over30 
years  in  17  countries. 
So  bring  us  your  plans  and  let  us 
put  our  expertise  to  work  for  you. 
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When  JACQUES  Chirac  was  elected  president 
of  France  earlier  this  year,  the  investment  com- 
munity let  out  a  cheer.  Here  was  the  chef  who 

would  make  the  French  souffle  rise  again. 

Well,  Chirac's  chummy  American  style 
didn't  fool  investors  for  long.  Chirac  is  a  man  of 
many  ideas,  most  of  them  mutually  incom- 
patible. The  first  signs  that  Chirac's  souffle  was 
half-baked  appeared  at  the  G7  summit  in 
Halifax,  where  Chirac  described  currency  spec- 
ulation as  the  "aids"  of  the  global  economy. 
Most  recently,  the  president  of  the  republic 
irked  the  investment  community  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  employ  a  little-used 
1945  edict  to  requisition  vacant,  privatelv 
owned  buildings  from  banks  and  insurance 
companies  to  house  the  homeless. 

Chirac's  public  exhibition  of  a  new  style  fails 
to  mask  an  embrace  of  old  socialist  ideas. 
France's  economic  problems  are  deep-seated 
and  require  tar-reaching  structural  reforms. 
They  cannot  be  tackled  by  a  man  who  talks 
free  enterprise  but  acts  socialistically. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  how  his  team  proposes 
to  attack  the  two  most  important  problems 

France's  new  president 
talks  to  the  right  but  acts  to 
the  left.  He  is  a  drab 
disappointment  to  those  who 
hoped  for  change. 


facing  France:  unemployment  and  a  bankrupt 
social  security  system.  The  most  recent  official 
unemployment  number  is  1 1 .4%,  down  over 
a  full  percentage  point  from  last  year's  highs. 
But  not  so  fast.  The  official  numbers  are  doc- 
tored. The  real  unemployment  rate  is  closer  to 
20%.  To  attack  what  Chirac's  Prime  Minister 
Alain  Juppe  calls  the  "gangrene"  of  mass  un- 
employment, Juppe  has  proposed  policies 
that  are  not  merely  futile  but  will  actually  de- 
stroy jobs:  raising  the  minimum  wage,  boost 
ing  taxes  and  increasing  subsidies  to  employers 
who  take  on  workers  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  a  year. 

How  does  Juppe  reconcile  the  glaring  con- 
trast between  the  Chirac  government's  words 
and  its  actions?  With  a  smoke  screen  of  mer- 
cantilist rhetoric.  "One  should  not  mince- 
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words,"  he  said,  'four  philosophy  is  not  an 
Anglo-Saxon  one."  Meaning  that  the  govern- 
ment remains  dedicated  to  the  old  French 
doctrine  of  an  all-powerful  state. 

Juppe  is  implying  that  the  "Anglo-Sax- 
on"— read  American — model  is  inhumane.  But 
is  it  inhumane  that  in  the  U.S.,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  5.6%,  almost  6  million 
new  jobs  have  been  created  over  the  past  two 
years,  most  of  them  high-paid?  The  secret  to 
America's  success  is  obvious:  flexible,  compet- 
itive labor  markets.  In  contrast  to  France,  U.S. 
unemployment  insurance  is  less  generous,  the 
legal  minimum  wage  is  less  burdensome,  labor 
unions  have  less  monopoly  power,  govern- 
ment intervention  in  wage  bargaining  is  much 
less  frequent.  Most  important,  there  are  fewer 
restrictions  on  hiring  and  firing  of  employees, 
and  social  insurance  charges  and  other  non- 
wage  costs  are  much  lower.  If  the  French  system 
is  more  "caring"  on  the  surface,  it  certainly 
produces  results  that  are  very  far  from  kind  to 
the  Frenchman  who  cannot  find  a  job. 

If  France's  unemployment  problems  don't 
bury  the  Chirac  government,  France's  bank- 
rupt social  securitv  system  will.  This  is  another 
French  sacred  cow  that  Juppe's  technocratic 
tinkering  will  not  save.  The  system  operates 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Hence,  it  is  a  classic 
Ponzi  scheme.  The  system  is  running  a  cash 
deficit,  but  even  more  troublesome,  the  Paris- 
based  oecd  has  calculated  that  the  present 
value  of  the  system's  unfunded  liabilities 
amount  to  98%  of  France's  gdp.  To  eliminate 
these  unfunded  liabilities,  taxes  would  have  to 
be  raised  to  unimaginable  levels.  Indeed,  the 
tax  burden  would  absorb  virtually  all  of  the 
lifetime  income  of  Frenchmen  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  job.  But  with  such  con- 
fiscatory taxes,  few  Frenchmen  would  have  an 
incentive  to  work. 

The  only  way  President  Chirac  can  salvage 
France's  bankrupt  system  is  to  follow  the  lead  of 
(mile's  "Chicago  Boys."  They  successfully 
privatized  Chile's  social  security  system  on  May 
1,  1981.  Alas,  there  is  virtually  no  chance  that 
this  will  happen  in  France.  The  powerful,  left- 
wing  French  unions  are  already  digging  in  to 
shut  down  France  over  proposals  to  privatize 
France  Telecom. 

France  has  wasted  over  15  years  in  coming 
to  grips  with  its  deep-seated  structural  prob- 
lems. Politicians  like  Chirac  constantly  talk  of 
reform  but  end  up  preserving  the  old  order.  Plus 
en  change,  phis  e'est  In  mime  chose.  WM 
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Mark  Twain  wrote  about  them  in  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
but  he  never  dreamed  that  modem  technology  would  turn 
riverboat  hustlers  into  big-scale  entrepreneurs. 

The  happiness 
hucksters 


By  Lisa  Gubernick  with  Philippe  Mao 


On  his  imomhu  ial  he  looks  like  a 
.Toss  between  the  Hathaway  Man  and 
the  Incredible  Hulk.  He  does  a  vic- 
tory lap  through  a  cheering  crowd, 
then  a  voice-over  intones:  "Tony 
Robbins  has  been  called  the  ultimate 
success  coach.  A  brilliant  thinker  and 
rommunicator." 

Who  says  Anthony  Robbins  is  all 
his?  Well,  there  is  deejay  Casey  Ka- 
,em  and  former  football  great  Fran 
Tarkenton.  But  most  of  all,  Tony 
lobbins.  He  is  hyping  his  "Personal 
>ower"  audiotape  program — avail- 
ible  for  just  three  easy  payments  of 
559.95  to  the  folks  out  there  in  TV 
and.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
aken  Robbins'  bait,  but  he  has  plenty 


jg  Motivator 

\i  Anthony  Robbins 
Who  would  buy 
advice  on  success 
from  a  fellow  in  a 
frayed  collar? 


of  competition.  According  to  Mar- 
ketdata  Enterprises,  a  research  firm 
based  on  New  York's  Long  Island, 
sales  of  self-help  tapes,  videos,  books 
and  seminars  should  hit  SI. 6  billion 
this  year. 

There  are  motivators  for  every  price 
point:  For  S8,995  (airfare  not  includ- 
ed |  you  can  spend  eight  days  with 
Robbins  on  his  Fiji  hideaway  w  ith  59 
other  participants  in  his  "Date  with 
Destiny'"  program.  On  a  more  mod- 
est budget,  S49  buys  an  arena  seat  at 
Peter  Lowe's  Success  1995,  a  touring 
motivational  road  show  with  such 
speakers  as  Elizabeth  Dole,  motivator 
Zig  Ziglar  and  Olympic  speed  skating 
gold  medalist  Dan  Jansen. 

Want  something  more  concrete? 
Stop  by  one  of  100  Successories  stores 
scattered  across  the  country  and  pick 
up  a  "No  Goals  No  Glorv"  crystal 
paperweight  for  S39.95  or  a  motiva- 
tional mug  emblazoned  "Whatever  It 
Takes"  in  22kt  gold  (S9.95).  Over 
the  last  four  years  Successories'  busi- 
ness has  grown  from  S5  million  to  an 
estimated  S55  million  for  this  vear. 


Self-help,  striving,  upward  mobility 
are  as  old  as  the  Republic,  a  reflection 
in  part  of  the  drives  that  pulled  immi- 
grants across  the  oceans  to  America 
for  two  centuries — and  still  do.  Self- 
help  is  a  fertile  field  for  charlatans  as 
well  as  for  people  with  genuine  inspi- 
rational messages.  You  can  trace  the 
lineage  back  to  Ben  Franklin's  Poor 
Richard,  through  a  whole  string  of 
personalities,  some  reputable — like 
Napoleon  Hill  (see  box,  p.  85),  Dale 
Carnegie  and  Norman  Vincent 
Peak — others  a  lot  less  so. 

This  is  an  easy  business  to  mock. 
The  gurus  are  often  outrageous  self- 
promoters,  the  messages  often  old 
bromides  or  secondhand  bits  and 
pieces  of  religion.  Nevertheless,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  do  swear 
by  them.  "I  wouldn't  spend  this  kind 
of  money  if  I  didn't  believe,"  says 
Marty  Rodriguez,  a  Century  21  real 
estate  broker  who  has  spent  more 
than  S7,000  on  Robbins'  seminars 
and  gives  him  credit  for  helping  dou- 
ble her  sales  commissions.  "I  went  to 
Tony's  seminar  and  realized  all  that 


Jack  Canfield  (left) 
and  Mark  Victor 
Hansen 

Their  "Chicken 
Soup"  could  be 
headed  for  TV. 
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was  about  me  and  not  about  them.  I 
did  the  firewalk  and  climbed  a  60-foot 
pole.  I  realized  I've  been  firewalking 
my  whole  life.  If  you  focus  on  the  fire, 
you  burn.  If  you  focus  on  your  goals 
and  don't  look  down  at  the  things 
that  hurt,  you'll  get  there." 

Call  it,  if  you  will,  the  pink  pill 
effect — a  placebo.  People  believe  the 
pills  cure  them,  it  makes  them  feel 
better,  and  sometimes  the  symptoms 
go  away.  It's  they  who  did  the  cure, 
but  the  pink  pills  were  a  useful  prop. 

Whatever  you  think  of  these  happi- 
ness hucksters,  modern  technology 
has  given  them  a  mighty  boost.  In  the 
past  its  practitioners  could  sell  books 
and  give  speeches  and  seminars.  Now 
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they  can  reach  tens  of  millions  of 
people  via  TV  and  through  the  medi- 
ums of  video  and  audio;  clearly  the 
Internet  will  be  the  next  step. 

Sony  Worldwide  Networks,  for  ex- 
ample, has  just  unveiled  SuccessRa- 
dio.  Vin  Di  Bona,  executive  producer 
of  America's  Funniest  Home  Videos, 
has  signed  on  motivational  speakers 
Jack  Canfield  and  Mark  Victor  Han- 
sen, authors  of  the  bestselling,  bro- 
mide-filled Chicken  Soup  for  the  Soul, 
to  develop  TV  specials  based  on  the 
book  and  its  sequel.  "What's  new  is 
not  the  message,"  says  Richard 
Huber,  author  of  The  American  Idea 
of  Success,  "it's  the  medium." 

The  growth  of  TV  infomercials  has 


been  a  blessing  to  success  huck 
Before  1984  broadcasters  could 
erally  sell  no  more  than  12  minu 
commercial  time  per  hour,  but  d 
ulation  has  allowed  advertisers  to 
chase  longer  blocks.  Self-help  pe 
alities  are  naturals  for  infomercial 
who  can  tell  where  the  advice  c 
and  the  product-plugging  begin 
In  the  early  to  mid-1980s  telev 
preachers  such  as  Jimmy  Swa; 
and  Jim  Bakker  bought  up  exte 
amounts  of  television  time.  But  i 
scandals  shut  them  down,  the  se 
self-helpers  took  over.  "We  ste 
right  in  behind  the  televangelist: 
bought  all  the  time,"  says 
Renker     of    Guthy-Renker     C 
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Formerly  fat 
housewife 
Susan  Powter 
Her  market: 
lower-middle- 
income  women, 
about  50  pounds 
overweight. 
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^  hose  Palm  Desert,  Calif,  infomercial 

•■«  ompany    produces    Tony    Robbins 

J|nd  others.  "It  was  a  sort  of  harmonic 

llonvergence.  Robbins  came  with  the 

■'•fight  product  at  the  right  time.''' 

*'■    Robbins  himself  is  two  parts  show 

Mliz,  one  part  bromide.  He  had  just 

graduated    from    Glendora    (Calif.) 

-High  when  motivational  speaker  Jim 

■  ^  lohn  hired  him  to  sell  tickets  to  his 

qrminars.  Robbins  ended  up  as  one  of 

tlohn's  top  salespeople  before  strik- 

iit'  ig  out  on  his  own  in  the  early  1 980s. 

<  o  persuade  his  viewers  that  he  could 

•|iow  them  how  to  do  anything  they 

nted,  he  learned  to  walk  barefoot 

•  'cross  a  lane  of  flaming  coals. 

Relaxing  on  his  beachfront  porch 


in  fashionable  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  he  re- 
calls: "If  I  could  get  myself  to  do  this 
thing  I  thought  was  impossible  and 
it's  really  easy,  what  else  do  I  think  is 
impossible  which  is  easy?  Maybe  I  can 
make  a  change  in  my  business.  Maybe  I 
can  get  my  kids  to  get  B"s  instead  ofD's 
and  C's.  Maybe  even  .Vs.  I  used  the 
firewalk  as  a  tool  to  rivet  people's  atten- 
tion." It  riveted  Simon  &;  Schuster's 
attention.  The  company  published  his 
first  book,  Unlimited  Power,  in  1986.  It 
hit  the  bestseller  list.  Three  years  later 
his  first  infomercial  was  produced. 
You  might  call  Robbins  an  inspira- 


tional generalist.  Stephen  Covey  spe- 
cializes. "Tony's  method  isn't  com- 
plete because  it  doesn't  deal  with  the 
organizational  side  of  things,"  says 
Covey,  a  62 -year-old  former  Brigham 
Young  University  professor.  Mor- 
mon, and  equipped  with  a  Harvard 
M.B.A.  and  a  doctorate  in  organiza- 
tional behavior,  Covey  is  bigger  on 
the  corporate  circuit,  where  Robbins 
might  be  too  New-Agey.  Covev  was 
just  another  speaker  doing  motiva- 
tional speeches  for  corporations  when 
Jan  Miller,  the  same  literary  agent 
who     represented     Tony     Robbins, 


Theupsand 
downs  of 
Napoleon 
Hill 


Napoleon  Hili  was  one 

of  the  earlier  happiness 
hucksters.  His  life  was  a 
tale  of  ups  and  downs  and 
stubbornness  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  Born  in  1883  in 
the  Virginia  backwoods  to 
a  family  he  described  as 
three  generations  who 
lived  with  "ignorance,  illit- 
eracy and  poverty,"  Hill 
dropped  out  of  law  school 
and  ended  up  working  for 
m  inspirational  magazine. 
He  eventually  started  his 
own.  Hill's  Golden  Rule.  Af- 


ter two  years  he  lost  con- 
trol to  his  partner.  Then,  in 
1928,  he  published  his 
first  book,  Law  of  Success.  By 
early  1929  his  royalties  av- 
eraged S2,500  a  month, 
S22,000  in  1995  dollars, 
big  money,  in  those  days 
of  low  income  taxes.  He 
became  rich  and  famous. 
But  the  Depression  made 
a  mockery  of  his  recipes  for 
success  and  his 
audience  dwindled. 

By  1937  the  economy 
was  picking  up  and  the  old 
bromides  seemed  to  work 
again.  Dale  Carnegie's  How 
to  Win  Friends  and  Influ- 
ence People  was  a  bestseller. 
Hill  wrote  Tlnnk  and 
Grow  Rich.  It,  too,  became 
a  bestseller.  Insurance  ty- 
coon W.  Clement  Stone  or- 
dered agents  to  read  Hill's 
sermons  before  sales  calls. 
In  1952  Stone  bankrolled 
Napoleon  Hill  Associates, 
which  produced  books, 
films,  TV  and  radio  pro- 
grams based  on  the  mas- 
ter's learnings.  In  1961 
Stone  turned  control  over 
to  his  mentor.  Hill  spent  his 
last  nine  years  heading  the 
Napoleon  Hill  Foundation, 
dedicated  to  promulgat- 
ing his  principles.  -L.G.  WM 

Napoleon  Hill 
Early  happiness 
huckster. 


I,  orbesa  October  9,  1995 
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The  happiness  hucksters 


Live  better, 

get  richer 

Guru 

Mantra 

Two-year  earnings 
($mil) 

Anthony  Robbins 
Stephen  Covey 
Deepak  Chopra 
Susan  Powter 
Jack  Canfield 
Mark  Victor  Hansen 

Awaken  the  Giant  Within 
Seven  Habits  for  Success 
Live  Better,  Last  Longer 
Stop  the  Insanity 
Chicken  Soup  for  the  Soul 
Chicken  Soup  for  the  Soul 

$12 
11* 
11 
7* 
6 
6 

'Receives  only  50%  of 

these  earnings, 

the  remainder  goes  to  financial  partners. 

How  much  do  they  make?  Here  are 
Forbes'  estimates  for  what  some  of 
the  top-earning  happiness  hucksters 
made  over  the  past  two  years. 


Stephen  Covey,  Harvard  M.B.A. 
Motivating  the  corporate  set. 
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brought  him  to  Simon  &  Schustei 

Unlike  most  speakers,  who  are 
sentially  one-man  shows,  Covey 
fers  to  train  people  in  his  metho 
AT&T  has  60  "Covey-certified"  tra 
ers  in  various  departments,  and  th 
are  5,100  more  Covey  moles  in  fir 
throughout  America,  each  of  wh< 
paid  $1,995  for  certification  from  fcl 
Covey  Leadership  Center.  He  is,  | 
effect,  creating  his  own  captive  c 
tomer  base  for  new  training  materi; 

Covey's  book  The  Seven  Habit: 
Highly  Effective  People  was  a  bestsel 
within  months  of  its  first  printingl 
1989,  and  it  has  sold  briskly  since. 

Covey  insists  that  he  isn't  just 
inspirational  speaker,  that  he  teacll 
"leadership."     One     Covey     tru 
"You  can't  talk  yourself  out  of  pre  | 
lems  you  behave  yourself  into." 

Robert  Asahina  is  Covey  and  Rcl 
bins'  editor  at  Simon  &  Schuster.  'I 
you  find  me  a  woman  who  is  as  go  I 
as  Tony  Robbins,  I'll  buy  the  book! 
Asahina  told  literary  agent  Jan  Mill  [ 
The  agent  suggested  Susan  Powterl 
garrulous  former  housewife  who  pe| 
died  her  own  story — husband  wall 
out  on  her  and  two  kids,  she  bi 
looned  to  260  pounds  before  taki 
control  of  her  life.  Listen  to  Powil 
and  you  learn  how  to  lose  that  flab  a;i| 
take  control  of  your  life. 

Powter,     a     buzz-cut     bleach  J 
blonde  high  school  dropout,  is  a  ne: 
style  carny  barker.  And  she  sells.  0\| 
the   last   several  years   hundreds 
thousands  of  women  have  order] 
her  $79.80  kit:   audiotapes,  vide] 
tapes,  pamphlets  and  a  fat  calipcj 
"Our  market,"  says  Rusty  Robertso  j 
her  manager  and  partner,  "is  18 
54,    lower-middle-income    womel 
about  50  pounds  overweight." 

As    in    any   growing   market,   til 
smart  newcomers  do  as  Covey  ail 
Powter  do:  specialize.  For  each  pro 
lem,  its  own  guru.  Onetime  real  estal 
developer  Brian   Tracy  teaches  til 
psychology    of  selling.    John    Grf 
(bestseller:    Men    Are  from    Ma\ 
Women  Are  from  Venus)  tells  you  ho 
to  run  your  love  life.  Gray  shares  til 
relationship  market  with  his  ex-wif  J 
Barbara  De  Angelis,  who  wrote  ti 
bestselling  book  How  to  Make  Lo\ 
All  the  Time. 

Afraid  your  kids  will  go  astray?  Lii 
da  Eyre  and  Richard  Eyre  ( bestselle 
Teaching  Tour  Children  Values)  tt  'spas. , 

Ue 
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Introducing  Four  Seasons  Resorts. 

he  Perfect  Environment  For  Relaxing 

Everything  But  Your  Expectations. 


v. 


Nestled  in  settings  of  soul-stirring  beauty,  they  will  delight  you  with  sumptuous  guest  rooms  of 

mmon  spaciousness.  Challenge  you  with  tournament-caliber  golf  courses.  Pamper  you  in  marble-         ^>j^- 

spas.  And  24  hours  a  dav,  afford  vou  the  legendary  graciousness  of  Ftour  Seasons     „  0  TT 

u  H_ i r Lj  -«Jjj  ^  _J  ..,.,....1; .!  -  *,-*  u„,  M .„ !«kMJ.„i     Four  Seasons  Hotels 


sis,  where  you  are  welcomed  and  attended  to  not  merely  as  a  guest,  hut  as  an  individual 
:rve  now  for  the  resorts  where  you  will  want  for  absolutely  nothing.  Except  another  visit. 


Koi.h  Seasons-  Regent 
hotels  and  resorts 


The  happiness  hucksters 


Author  Deepak  Chopra 

Does  he  have  the  secrets  for  longer  life? 


you  how  to  run  your  family  life.  Dec 
pak  Chopra  (bestseller:  Ageless  Bod; 
Timeless  Mind)  offers  the  secrets  for 
long  and  healthy  life. 

Little  pink  pills,  the  experts  sneei 
Dr.  David  Heber,  chief  of  clinic; 
nutrition  at  the  UCLA  School  of  Medi 
cine,  says  this  of  Susan  Pouter:  "She" 
taking  bits  and  pieces  from  scientifi 
literature  and  paraphrasing  it.  She' 
not  doing  any  damage  .  .  .  but  it's  nc 
enough."  Deepak  Chopra's  advice  tha 
a  less  stressful  lifestyle  can  result  in 
longer  life  is  well  taken.  But,  as  Di 
George  Solomon,  a  professor  ofpsychi 
atry  at  UCLA,  told  FORBES:  "He  doesn' 
clarify  what  statements  are  backed  b 
scientific  evidence  .  .  .  and  has  no 
personally  developed  scientific  valid! 
tion  of  his  own  claims." 

"I  regard  them  all  as  similar  to  th< 
Duke  and  Dauphin  in  Huck  Finn,' 
says  Nicholas  Lemann,  who  is  writirl 
a  book  about  the  American  idea  o 
success  and  meritocracy.  "There's 
lot  of  packaging,  and  very  little  inside 
Most  all  of  them  say  the  same  two  o 
three  basic  things."  But  Lemani 
doesn't  say  this  in  anger.  "They  aren' 
unscrupulous  stock  operators  tha 
cause  financial  ruin,"  he  adds 
"They're  just  ripping  you  off  for  ; 
couple  hundred  bucks  for  their 
tapes."  That's  not  much  more  thai 
the  price  of  a  couple  of  front-row  seat:i 
for  the  Rolling  Stones.  If  the  happi 
ness  hucksters  make  people  feel  bettei 
and  act  more  decisively,  they  may 
even  in  a  way  be  socially  useful.      ■ 


The  nemesis  factor 

There's  A  LOT  of  the  Wiz- 
ard of  Oz  in  the  happiness 
hucksters,  which  means 
the\  have  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances.  Who  would 
buy  ac  ice  on  success  from 
a  fellow  in  an  old  car  and 
wearing  a  frayed  collar? 
Who  would  '^uy  the  se- 
cret of  longe    tyfroma 
sickly  fellow? 

So  Tony  R<  >bbins  uses 
his  lavish  lifestx     as  a  major 
part  of  his  proi     >tional 
paraphernalia.  But  the  fact 
is  Robbins  has  had  his 


own  recent  brushes  with 
fiscal  failure.  The  most 
recent  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
report  for  Robbins  Re- 
search International, 
which  handles  his  speeches 
and  seminars,  shows  a 
negative  net  worth  of  near- 
ly $1  million. 

"It's  because  of  divi- 
sional losses  in  1990, 1991 
and  1992,"  explains  Sam 
Georges,  chief  operating 
officer  for  Robbins'  busi- 
ness operations.  Georges 
claims  that  the  seminars 
have  been  profitable  since 
1993  but  he  refuses  to 
provide  figures. 


At  the  same  time,  Rob- 
bins was  sued  by  unhappy 
distributors  who  claimed 
he  had  misrepresented  how 
much  money  they  could 
make  by  putting  on  taped 
versions  of  his  seminars. 
Robbins  recently  signed  a 
consent  decree  with  the  . 
Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, paying  $221,000  to 
settle  those  same  com- 
plaints, without  admit- 
ting wrongdoing. 

Greg  Renker,  Rob- 
bins' infomercial  producer, 
sees  poetic  justice  in  the 
success  gurus'  problems: 
"If  you  represent  you 
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know  all  the  secrets  for 
great  relationships  or  un 
limited  success,  you  are  g 
ing  against  the  forces  of 
nature.  Sooner  or  later  ev 
eryone  hits  the  skids.  An 
sooner  or  later  the  forces  o 
mature  will  come  back  to 
give  you  a  little  slap  in  the 
face,  remind  you  of  that 
universal  law." 

Will  Deepak  Chopra 
have  the  healthy  old  age  h 
offers  his  acolytes?  Will 
Susan  Powter  stay  svelte? 
Will  Tony  Robbins  stay 
on  top?  Or  will  fate  slap 
their  faces  for  their 
effronterv?  -L.G.  I 


Forbes  ■  October  9,  1991  \ 
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Power  Your  Way  Toward 
Your  Financial  Goals. 


Since  its  founding  in  1948,  the  Franklin  Utilities  Fund  has  pur- 
sued a  steady  course  for  investors  seeking  current  income  and  long-term 
capital  appreciation.  We  were  the  first  utilities  sector  fund  in  America, 
and  we've  never  missed  a  payment.  In  fact,  the  fund  has  paid  dividends 
without  interruption  for  the  past  46  years.''' 

The  fund  primarily  invests  in  selected  U.S.  public  utility  compa- 
nies with  a  history  of  consistent  earnings  and  dividend  growth.  As  a 
shareholder,  here's  what  that  could  mean  to  you: 

•  A  History  of  Steady  Income.  Dividends  are  paid  quarterly. 

•  Growth  Potential.  Demand  for  vital  utility  services  is  never  ending 
and  can  be  especially  strong  in  high-growth  areas.  Franklin's  managers 
choose  stocks  with  an  eye  on  long-term  capital  appreciation. 

•  Broad  Diversification.  Investments  in  leading  electric  and  communi- 
cation companies  in  diverse  geographic  locations  across  the  United 
States  could  help  reduce  the  risks  associated  with  individual  utilities. 

•  Experienced  Management.  The  Franklin  Templeton  Group  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  mutual  fund  organizations,  with  $125  billion  in 
assets  under  management  for  over  3  million  investor  accounts. 

Call  your  investment  representative  or  Franklin  today. 


fPasI  performance  does  not  guarantee  future  results.  Yield  and  share  price  will  vary  with  market  conditions. 
Franklin  Templeton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 
342-FUND 
Ext.   ¥243 


Franklin  Funds 

777  Mariners  Island  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  CA  94404-1585 

//r-j  /I  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information  on  the 
Franklin  Utilities  Fund,  including  sales 
charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully 
before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

CI   /  am  currently  a  Franklin  shareholder. 


Na 


Address 


City/State/Zip 
Daytime  Phone 


F  R  A  Nj  K<  I U  Nj 

A  Member  of  the  $125  Billion  Franklin  Templeton  Group 


Dealing  with  the  IRS  is  always  scary,  but  this  fall  things 
will  be  scarier  than  usual.  Here's  how  to  fight  back. 

Knowing 
when  to  say. . 


By  Laura  Saunders  and  Janet  Novack 

Douglas  Stives,  a  cpa  with  25  years'  experience,  was 
surprised  when  he  tackled  a  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  audit  for  a  client.  Instead  of  simply  asking  about 
charitable  deductions,  as  expected,  the  agent  fired  these 
questions  at  him: 

"In  case  your  client  owes  us  money,  where  is  her 
principal  bank  account?  What  is  the  account  number? 

"What  kind  of  car  does  she  drive? 

"What  type  of  house  does  she  live  in?  What's  it  worth?" 

Says  Stives,  who  practices  in  Red  Bank,  N.J.,  "Never 
have  I  encountered  such  questions  at  a  routine  audit.  You 
would  have  thought  this  was  a  fraud  exam,  which  it  clearly 
was  not.  It  was  scary." 

What  Stives  encountered  was  no  anomaly.  In  the  eternal 
tug  of  war  between  taxpayers  and  the  IRS,  things  are 
getting  rougher  than  usual  for  the  mostly  law-abiding 
taxpayers  who  have  above-average  incomes.  Under  Com- 
missioner Margaret  Richardson,  the  IRS  has  retreated  from 
a  short-lived  emphasis  on  "sendee"  and  is  once  again 
playing  hardball  with  taxpayers.  "This  is  no  longer  the 
kinder,  gentler  IRS,"  says  Robert  McKenzie,  an  attorney 
with  McKenzie  &  McKenzie  in  Chicago.  "Thev  are 
turning  even'  exam  into  the  Inquisition." 

In  particular,  taxpayers  will  feel  the  sting  of  two  special 
IRS  efforts  this  fall.  The  first,  already  under  way,  is  a  long  list 
of  queries  known,  ominously,  as  "The  Twenty-Seven 
Questions."  They  were  designed  by  the  IRS  to  ferret  out 
hidden  income  that  folks  aren't  reporting  on  their  1040s, 
and  heaven  help  you  if  you're  chosen:  You  could  spend 
countless  hours  on  this  tax  equivalent  of  a  strip  search. 

Though  the  questions  themselves  are  old,  the  IRS  has 
put  a  new  emphasis  on  having  agents  ask  some  or  all  of 
them  of  taxpayers  under  audit.  That's  why  the  agent  asked 
Stives  about  his  client's  house,  bank  and  car.  For  the  full 
list,  see  box,  p.  95. 

The  Twenty-Seven  Questions  could  be  asked  of  any 
taxpayer  called  in  for  audit.  The  irs'  other  special  effort  will 
hit  only    153,000  randomly  selected  taxpayers.   These 
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unlucky  lotterv  winners  will  be  audited  under  the 
dreaded  tcmp — Taxpaver  Compliance  Measure- 
ment Program — a.k.a.  "the  audits  from  hell."  The 
beginning  date  for  this  controversial  research  pro- 
gram was  recentlv  delayed  bv  the  irs,  and  is  now  set 
for  Dec.  1. 

You  may  have  heard  about  these  audits  already:  In 
them  the  IRS  requires  taxpayers  to  prove  in  minute 
detail  the  truth  of  each  item  on  their  returns,  while 
searching  as  well  for  hidden  income.  Each  deduction 
must  be  justified — say,  by  producing  a  birth  certificate 
for  each  child.  And,  in  many  cases,  the  agent  will 
go  over  a  taxpayer's  bank  statements  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  every  deposit.  If  you  can't  remem- 
ber that  this  $1,200  was  a  rebate  from  an  auto 
company  or  that  $5,000  was  a  gift  from  your  aunt, 
you  may  end  up  owing  tax  as  if  it  were  income. 

What  lots  of  people  don't  know  is  that  for  this 
TCMP  the  taxmen  have  rejiggered  the  lottery  so  thar_ 
some  taxpayers  have  far,  far  greater  chances  of 
being  chosen  than  others.  If  you  are  a  lawyer, 
accountant  or  engineer  in  a  partnership  with 
more  than  11  partners,  for  example,  there's  a  1-in- 
10  chance  that  your  partnership  will  be  audited.  For 
a  rundown  of  odds,  see  box,  p.  94. 

Manv  Forbes  readers  would  find  multiple  root  canals 
pleasanter  and  cheaper  than  this  audit  from  hell.  They 
are  especially  nasty  if  you  have  a  complex  return — sax^ 
with  partnership  or  S  corporation  investments. 
"Here  a  TCMP  can  easily  take  five  times  as  long  and 
cost  five  times  as  much  as  a  normal  audit,"  says 
Stuart  Becker,  a  CPA  with  Becker  6k  Co.  in  New 
York.  A  normal  audit,  by  the  way,  might  run  up  four 
hours  of  your  cpa's  time,  at  $100  an  hour. 

Faced  with  this  bad  news,  what's  a  poor  taxpayer  to  do? 
$tay  calm,  be  careful  and  keep  things  in  perspective.  The 
IRS  is  powerful,  but  not  all-powerful.  There  are  even 
times  that  you  can  just  say  "No"  to  IRS  intrusion. 

Forbes  ■  October  9,  199$| 
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Audit  strategies 

First,  remember  that  your 
chances  of  enduring  a  face-to-face 

audit  are  far  lower  than  ever  before. 
The  current  audit  rate  for  all  tax- 
pavers  is  1  in  every  139  returns, 
way  down  from  1  in  every  20  in  the 
early  1960s.  For  those  with  in- 
comes above  $100,000,  it  is  1  in 
56.  But  if  you  do  get  hit,  the 
experience  will  probably  be  painful 
and  expensive. 

In  fairness  to  the  IRS,  it  is  not  a 
den  of  fascists  or  sadists.  The  list  of 
Twenty-Seven  Questions,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  response  to  a  very  real 
problem  that  both  Congress  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  insisted  the  IRS  pursue.  It  is 
that  Uncle  Sam  loses  about  $60 
billion  in  taxes  even'  year  from 

individuals  who  underreport  their  income.  Normal  audits 
miss  most  of  this  income.  So  the  irs — and  presumably 


Don't  meet  with  the  IRS 
yourself  for  an  audit.  Send 
your  tax  adviser  instead. 


what  it  thinks  is  true,  and  leave  \ 
to  light  it  out  at  a  higher  le 
inside  the  IRS  or  in  court.  If  y 
take  on  such  a  fight,  prepare 
spend  a  lot  of  money,  but  you  n 
win.  In  fiscal  1994  the  IRS  appe 
office  settled  $12  billion  of  asse 
ments  for  about  $3  billion, 
though  these  figures  are  skewed 
some  large  corporate  cases. 

The  irs  can  also  go  after  missi 
information    that    you    can't 
won't  supply.  It  can  issue  a  su 
mons  to  your  employer,  bank 
credit  card  company,  or  even  ail  ' 
body  who  has  given  you  a  gift, 
must  tell  you  that  it  is  doing  tr 
and  you  can  appeal  it,  but  hart  | 
anybody  ever  wins 

If  the  irs  or  the  courts  determi 
that  you  owe  taxes  but  you  don't  pay,  you  are  likely  to  ha 
liens  slapped   on   your  propertv,  or  payments  to  y  I 


tip 


. 
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Congress,  too — has  decided  that  abnormal  audits  are      garnished.  The  I rs  can  even  go  after  the  assets  of  an  t  "'■ 


needed. 

IRS  Chief  of  Compliance  Phil  Brand  points  to  a  recent 
irs  study  of  taxpayers  in  California  that  included  3,200  gas 
station  owners:  "Their  average  income  was  $1 1,800,"  he 
says.  "Now  that  just  wasn't  realistic:  The  poverty  level  in 
California  is  SI  1,186."  Even  the  ultratough  TCMP  audit 
shows  that  75%  of  taxpayers  who  file  a  Schedule  C  for  a 
business  comply  with  the  tax  law.  But  when  agents  tackled 
this  group  with  the  Twentv-Seven  Questions,  the  compli- 
ance rate  fell  to  a  more  realistic  47%. 

Ifyou  are  paying  vour  lair  share  of  taxes,  presumablyyou 
want  the  irs  to  go  after  these  scofflaws.  What  you  don't 
want  is  to  spend  precious  time  and  money  proving  to  the 
irs  that  you  aren't  one  of  them.  Unfortunately,  the  odds 
are  stacked  against  you.  Most  taxpayers  who  have  chal- 
lenged the  irs'  right  to  conduct 
audits  as  it  sees  fit  have  lost.  In  one 
typical  court  case  decided  by  an 
appeals  court  in  1980  (U.S.  v. 
George  Flagg,  634  F.2d  1087  8th 
Circuit  1980),  a  taxpayer  who  as- 
serted that  he  had  no  obligation  to 
cooperate  with  a  TCMP  audit  was 
slapped  down. 

Two  other  things  are  on  the  irs' 
side  in  its  give-no-quarter  cam- 
paign. One  is  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  code.  The  other  is 
the  high  cost  of  professional  help, 
which  makes  resistance  hard  for 
the  taxpayer.  At  a  certain  point  it 
may  make  sense  to  give  in  to  an 
unreasonable  demand  because  it's 
cheaper  than  fighting. 

So  ifyou  don't  play  ball  during 
an  audit,  here's  what  the  irs  can 
do.  First,  it  can  simply  end  it  and 
assess  taxes  and  penalties  based  on 
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Don't  give  the  IRS  a  free 
hand  to  rummage  through  all 
of  your  records. 


spouse,  if  the  partner  was  married  to  the  taxpayer  at  t 
time  of  the  deficiencv  and  signed  a  joint  return.  If  t  I 
taxmen  feel  that  you  and/or  your  assets  might  skip  tow  f 
they  may  be  able  to  get  what's  called  a  jeopardy  asse       -1 
ment,  seizing  what's  owed  by  confiscating  your  propei 
or  freezing  your  bank  account. 

To  see  how  bad  things  can  get,  look  at  what  happened 
Dr.  Bernard  Barrett  Jr.,  a  plastic  surgeon  in  Houston  wlj 
has  worked  with,  among  others,  Michael  DeBakey  ai 
Denton  Cooley.  His  case  has  dragged  on  for  16  years  an 
is  still  open.  It  arose  after  disgruntled  ex-employees  tc 
the  IRS  the  surgeon  was  skimming  cash  from  his  practk  !l 
"At  the  beginning,"  he  says,  "we  cooperated  fully,  ev 
giving  them  an  exam  room  with  a  desk  to  work  in.  Or  J" 
later  did  we  start  fighting  them." 

When  Barrett  refused  a  requ«'  ™irr 
from  the  agent  to  extend  the  stati'  ingest 
tory  three-year  deadline  for  the  I  ' 
to  review  a  tax  return,  the  I 
lowered  the  boom.  It  made  his 
criminal  case  and,  among  oth! 
things,  sent  letters  to  386  of  1 
patients,  saying  that  Barrett  \\< 
under  criminal  investigation  ani 
asking  for  payment  information 
"The  days  those  letters  hit,"  sa. 
Barrett,  "it  was  like  an  atomi 
bomb  dropped.  You  had  husbam 
opening  the  mail  when  their  wiv 
had  never  told  them  they  had  I 
breast  augmentation."  Word  g< 
around.  "Other  doctors  I  depent 
ed  on  for  referrals  dropped  me  lili  Ktoih. 
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a  cold  fish." 

But  Barrett  was  clean.  So  muc 
so  that  the  IRS  closed  its  crimitl  ?:> 
investigation     without     bringin 
charges  and  without  assessing  e 


., 
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i  taxes.  He  didn't  owe  a  dime.  By  then,  however,  the 
surgeon  had  sued  the  irs  under  a  provision  designed  to 
proteet  taxpayers'  privacy. 

The  result:  An  appeals  court  recently  ruled  that  the  irs' 
disclosures  to  Barrett's  patients  were  so  egregious  that  he 
deserves  compensation  tor  economic  damages.  Experts  for 
Barrett  put  his  loss  at  S8.6  million,  but  the  irs  disputes 
hat,  and  the  case  is  still  pending.  Nothing  and  no  one, 
lowever,  can  compensate  the  surgeon  for  the  hundreds  of 
ost  hours,  the  aggravation  and  wear  and  tear  on  his  nerves. 
Still,  Barrett  was  relatively  lucky:  Few  innocent  taxpav- 
:rs  who  are  run  through  the  irs  wringer  get  anything  at  all. 
\lthough  in  1982  Congress  gave  wronged  taxpayers  the 
ight  to  collect  attorneys'  fees  if  the  irs'  behavior  can  be 
hown  to  be  unreasonable,  this  is  scant  protection.  For  one 
hing,  the  meter  for  fees  starts  running  only  once  a  case  is 
h  leaded  to  court.  That  excludes  all  fees  incurred  while  the 
ifase  is  still  inside  the  irs,  which 
ccounts  for  many  of  them. 

And  you  can't  get  any  recovery 
Fvour  net  worth  is  over  S2  mil- 
on — S7  million  for  a  business. 
he  reimbursable  amount  usual- 
tops  out  at  about  SI 00  an 
t^our,  half  what  many  good  law  - 
ers  would  charge.  So  last  year 
nlv    24    people    got    awards. 
A  Right  now  ,  the  law  is  more  of  a 
lield  for  the  government  than  a 
.vord  for  the  taxpayer,"  says  at- 
jprney  Robert  Duffy  of  Blanch- 
jcld  Cordle  &  Moore  in  Char- 

2  )tte,  N.C. 

3  Only  Congress  can  change  the 
u  to  ease  this  burden  on 
rouged   taxpayers.    It   may   be 

(j  loving  a  bit  in  this  direction, 
recently  a  House  Ways  &  Means 

J  ibeommittee        recommended 

j  aanges  that  would  make  it  easier 

1(.  )  get  attorneys'  fees  and  raise       l^^H 
lem  somewhat.  Ways  &  Means 

hairman  Bill  Archer  ( R-Tex.)  is  even  backing  a  tax  credit 
up  to  S3, 000  for  accountants'  fees  forTCMP  victims. 
Let's  hope  Congress  will  at  least  do  this.  It  should  do 
lore,  for  example,  reimbursing  taxpayers  for  the  costs  of 
hting  the  irs  before  a  case  gets  to  court  if  the  IRS  is 
ireasonable,  and  ending  discrimination  against  the 
ealthy  in  attorney's  fee  cases.  Lawmakers  might  even 
nsider  why  the  tax  code  is  the  wretched  complex  mess  it 
requiring  so  many  wrangles  with  taxpayers.  With  a  flat 
x,  for  example,  there  would  presumably  be  no  disputes 
er  deductions  because  there  wouldn't  be  any. 
Meanwhile,  what  should  you  do  if  worse  comes  to  worse 
d  the  IRS  selects  you  as  a  victim?  Whatever  you  do,  do  it 
refully.  Walk  on  eggs. 

Don't  panic  and  don't  get  huffy.  Be  unfailingly  polite, 
t  adopt  a  policy  of  what  William  Rabv,  a  <  PA  in  Tempc, 
iz.,  calls  ''controlled  cooperation."  He  means:  Provide 
evant  information  but  don't  give  the  irs  free  rein.  Says 
vid  Lceper,  an  attorney  who  handles  lots  of  tax  contro- 


Never  let  IRS  agents  visit 
your  home  or  office 
unannounced. 
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versy  cases  for  keeper  &  Leeper  in  El  Paso:  "In  most  cases 
we  see,  the  information  against  the  client  has  been  gener- 
ated unwittingly  by  the  client." 

In  particular,  don't  cede  the  powers  that  you  do  have. 
Here  are  some: 

■  Always  send  your  tax  expert  to  meet  with  the  IRS  instead 
of  going  yourself.  Your  agent  can  legitimately  claim 
ignorance  on  matters  that  you  can't.  When  the  agent  asked 
Douglas  Stives  for  information  about  his  client's  house, 
bank  and  car,  he  merely  said,  "I  have  no  idea."  But  if  his 
client  had  been  there,  she  would  have  been  on  the  spot. 

Can  the  IRS  insist  that  you  be  there,  too?  Yes,  but  usually 
it  must  issue  a  summons,  and  it  rarely  does. 

There  are  other  reasons  not  to  appear  in  person.  On 
another  recent  visit  to  the  IRS,  accountant  Stives  witnessed 
this  scene:  A  taxpayer  at  the  next  desk  in  the  open-plan 
office  was  making  arrangements  to  pay  S3,000  in  overdue 
payroll  taxes.  After  approving  the 
arrangements,  the  agent  started 
pressing,  in  a  polite  way,  for  an- 
swers to  the  Twenty-Seven  Ques- 
tions. "It  was  really  awful,"  says 
Stives.  "After  asking  all  about  her 
house,  bank  account  and  car,  she 
[the  agent]  insisted  that  the  tax- 
payer detail  all  the  contents  of  her 
safe-deposit  box,  and  even  made 
her  give  impromptu  valuations  of 
jewelry  her  mother  gave  her." 

Had  this  harassed  taxpayer 
known  her  rights,  she  could  have 
refused  to  answer  the  questions. 
One  of  the  few  rights  the  courts 
have  given  taxpayers  under  audit 
is  protection  from  an  IRS  "fishing 
expedition."  This  principle 
comes  from  several  cases  decided 
in  the  1970s.  At  the  time,  the  irs 
was  trying  to  force  corporate  ex- 
ecutives to  answer  detailed  writ- 
ten questions  designed  to  un- 
earth illegal  foreign  bribes.  The 
courts  decided  that  even  the  irs'  broad  powers  didn't 
allow  that. 

So  what's  a  fishing  expedition?  There's  no  hard-and-fast 
definition.  Most  of  the  Twenty-Seven  Questions  come 
suspiciously  close,  especially  if  the  agent  asks  a  lot  of  them. 
The  irs  clearly  knows  it,  and  is  sensitive  on  this  point.  In 
June  one  IRS  official  told  a  group  ofCPAS  who  were  angry 
about  the  Twenty-Seven  Questions,  "So  don't  answer  the 
questions.  We  aren't  going  to  subpoena  the  information." 
The  experts  know  this,  but  many  taxpayers  don't.  The 
woman  Stives  overheard  didn't.  The  more  you  let  the  IRS 
fish,  the  more  chances  there  are  it  will  catch  something. 

Take  a  simple  question  like,  "What  is  your  level  of 
education?"  It  sounds  innocent,  but  experts  warn  that 
when  an  irs  agent  asks  it,  he  or  she  may  actually  be  trying 
to  prove  you  were  smart  enough  to  know  that  something 
you  did  was  wrong.  That  can  lead  to  a  fraud  case. 

■  Don't  let  the  IRS  audit  you  year  after  year  for  the  same 
thing.  Its  official  policy  is  to  desist  if  it  has  gone  after  you  in 
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the  two  previous  tax  years  and  you  have  conic  up  clean 
both  times.  Just  say  no.  And  you  may  be  able  to  wriggle 
out  even  if  previous  exams  uncovered  small  amounts  of 
deficiency  or  were  excessively  arduous.  It's  worth  asking. 
■  Never  let  lRs  agents  visit  your  home  or  office  unan- 
nounced. They  have  no  right  to  do  this.  In  general,  try  to 
keep  the  irs  as  far  away  from  cither  place  as  possible  for  as 
long  as  possible.  "Do  you  want  an  agent  inquiring  why 
you  have  Limoges  china  that  you  inherited  from  your 
grandmother?"  asks  Chicago  attorney  McKenzie. 


Torture  audit 

Thh  irs  says  the  chance  a 
tax  return  will  be  randomly 
selected  for  a  line-by-line 
Taxpayer  Compliance 
Measurement  Program 
research  audit  is  about  1  in 
800.  But  as  this  table 
shows,  the  odds  are  far 
worse  if  you  are  self-em- 
ployed. The  irs  samples  are 

What  are  your  odds? 


heavily  skewed  toward 
the  self-employed  and 
those  with  high  incomes. 
Thus  taxpayers  who  don't 
itemize  or  file  any  sched- 
ules have  onlv  a  1  in  6,616 
chance  of  being  picked. 

But  a  self-employed 
taxpayer  with  gross  receipts 
on  his  Schedule  C  of 
more  than  $25,000  has  1 
chance  in  112  of  being 


Lawyers,  accountants,  engineers  and  architects  Odds 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $150,000  to  $1  million  1  in  51 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $60,000  to  $100,000  1  in  81 

Partnership,  10  or  fewer  partners,  receipts  of  $100,000  plus  1  in  115 

Partnership,  1 1  to  250  partners  1  in  10 

S  corporation,  assets  up  to  $200,000  1  in  239 

S  corporation,  assets  $200,001  to  $10  million  1  in  24 

Doctors,  dentists  and  other  medical  providers 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $150,000  to  $1  million  1  in  79 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $60,000  to  $100,000  1  in  159 

Partnership,  10  or  fewer  partners,  receipts  of  $100,000  plus  1  in  76 

Partnership,  1 1  to  250  partners  1  in  14 

S  corporation,  assets  up  to  $200,000  1  in  212 

S  corporation,  assets  $200,001  to  $10  million  1  in  37 

Taxicab,  bus  and  air  service  operators 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $150,000  to  $1  million  1  in  11 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $60,000  to  $  100,000  1  in  5 

Partnership,  10  or  fewer  partners,  receipts  of  $100,000  plus  1  in  4 

Partnership,  11  to  250  partners  1  in  10 

S  corporation,  assets  up  to  $200,000  1  in  30 

S  corporation,  assets  $200,001  to  $10  million  1  in  7 

Auto  and  boat  dealers  and  gas  stations 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $150,000  to  $1  million  1  in  58 

1040,  gross  Schedule  C  receipts  of  $60,000  to  $100,000  1  in  295 

Partnership,  10  or  fewer  partners,  receipts  of  $100,000  plus  1  in  33 

Partnership,  1 1  to  250  partners  1  in  1 

S  corporation,  assets  up  to  $200,000  1  in  82 

S  corporation,  assets  $200,001  to  $10  million  1  in  71 


Your  business,  the  type  of  return  you  file 
and  your  income  all  affect  trie  odds  you'll  be  picked 
for  a  TCMP  audit.  The  fewer  returns  like  yours, 
the  more  likely  you'll  be  tapped. 


Exception:  If  you  have  a  home  office,  says  New  York  ( 
Stuart  Kessler  of  Goldstein  Golub  Kesslcr,  "letting  the 
sec  it  may  be  the  best  proof  that  you  deserve  to  deduct  i 
■  Don't  give  the  irs  a  free  hand  to  rummage  through  v< 
records.  Resist,  for  example,  an  agent  who  wants  to  vein 
your  entertainment  deductions  by  checking  even'  sini 
bill.  Go  along  if  the  agent  picks  a  few  dates  from  ye 
calendar,  verifies  those  and  moves  on  if  they  are  okay.  E 
demanding  proof  of  every  deduction  can  be  harassment 
you  are  being  nitpicked  to  death,  have  your  adviser  reqti' 


put  through  this  wringer.  A 
small  C  corporation  with 
assets  of  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion has  a  Tin-68  chance. 
A  handful  of  tiny  subgroups 
even  have  a  l-in-2 
chance. 

Why  are  the  odds  so 
uneven?  Because  the  irs 
has  divided  small  busi- 
ness into  23  market  seg- 
ments, some  of  them — 
like  cab  driving — narrow- 
ones  where  there  is  prob- 
ably lots  of  cheating.  (The 
irs  insists  this  is  just  a  co- 
incidence.) It  wants  to 
studv  each  business  seg- 
ment by  geographic  area 
and  by  type  of  return 
(corporate,  individual, 
partnership).  With  small- 
er groups,  a  higher  per- 
centage has  to  be  audited 
to  get  a  valid  sample.  The 
taxicab/bus  market  seg- 
ment, for  example,  has  few- 
er than  50,000  taxpayers 
nationally — thus  1  in  19 
will  be  selected. 

If  you  get  picked,  you 
are  in  for  a  rough  time.  A 
tcmp  audit  takes  two  to 
five  times  as  long  as  a  nor- 
mal audit,  as  irs  agents 
demand  each  deduction  be 
documented,  down  to 
asking  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense to  prove  you  are  eli- 
gible to  file  a  joint  return. 
Former  IRS  Commission- 
er Fred  Goldberg  estimates 
that  accountants'  fees 
and  other  out-of-pocket 
costs  will  average  $5,000 
to  $10,000  per  audited 
taxpayer. 

In  the  most  recent 
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TCMP,  which  covered  19i 
returns,  New  York  City 
CPA  Stuart  Becker  of  Bed 
&  Co.  billed  an  internist 
who  was  also  a  medical  pi 
lessor  about  $8,000  to 
meet  the  auditor's  de- 
mands. Among  other 
things,  he  had  to  docume 
the  source  of  each  bank 
deposit.  "He  had  excelle 
records,"  fumes  Becker, 
"but  we  couldn't  docu- 
ment the  source  of  just 
one  deposit — for  $1,200 
So  they  called  it  unre- 
ported income." 

Is  this  torture  really 
necessary?  It  certainly  is  e 
pensive.  The  IRS  budget 
for  this  three-year  project 
$560  million.  Add  to  tha 
the  $750  million  or  more 
will  cost  taxpayers,  and 
the  total  bite  to  the  U.S. 
economy  is  $1.3  billion. 
But  Goldberg,  who 
blocked  a  smaller  tcmp 
when  he  was  commission 
er,  considers  the  pro- 
gram's design  wasteful. 

And  if  the  government 
is  convinced  these  audits 
are  absolutely  necessary, 
shouldn't  it  pay  for  the 

Evidently,  House 
Ways  &  Means  Chairmar 
Bill  Archer  agrees:  He  re- 
cently backed  a  proposal 
that  would  give  a  refund 
able  tax  credit  to  individi 
taxpayers  subjected  to 
TCMPs.  Each  could  claim  i 
to  $3,000  of  audit  prep 
ration  fees  and  related 
expenses. 

That  would  be  a 
beginning.  ■ 
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VI 


fosy,  nosy 


Jon't  be  surprised  if  an 
<s  agent  asks  you  some  or 

ill  of  these  questions, 
lany  of  them  only  remote  - 
■  related  to  your  tax 

■I'turn. 

.  Home  phone  number. 
.  Work  phone  number. 
.  Date  of  birth  of  Mr.  X. 
.  Confirm  that  1994  is 
i  extension — please  pro- 
de  copy. 

r   Either  spouse  previ- 
isly  married?  Paying  or  re- 
iving alimony  or  child 
pport?  If  so,  how  much 

c  id  paid  to  whom? 
Educational  back- 

ckmnd  of  both — highest 
vel  achieved — degree 
ceived,  etc. 

Mr.  X's  previous  occu- 
tion,  employer  and  date. 
Date  of  birth  of 


children. 

9.  Purchase  documents — 
application,  closing  docu- 
ments, etc.,  for  home. 
Who  is  mortgage  holder? 
[What  is  the  |  payment? 

10.  What  other  real  estate 
owned  and  when  acquired? 
Monthly  rent?  Do  you 
manage  or  do  you  have  a 
management  company? 

11.  Did  you  make  any  im- 
provements during  1993  to 
any  of  your  real  estate? 
What  was  done,  how  much 
was  it  and  how  was  it  paid 
for? 

12.  How  many  autos  do 
you  own?  What  are  they? 
What  is  the  payment? 

13.  Do  you  own  any  large 
assets  (over  S  10,000)  be- 
sides auto  and  real  estate? 
What  is  it,  where  is  it  kept? 
Is  it  paid  for — if  not,  what 
is  the  payment? 

14.  Did  vou  sell  any  assets 


iCneeting  with  the  agent's  supervisor,  says  New  York  CPA 

t  (avid  Marcus  of  Paneth,  Haber  &  Zimmerman. 

a  Don't  put  up  w  ith  any  breaches  of  confidential  informa- 

iu  >n  about  a  dispute  with  the  IRS.  The  taxmen  can  talk  to 

)R  ird  parties  about  you.  But  they  can't  disclose  confiden- 

i    1  information  about  you  unless  it's  necessary  to  get 

Sj  formation  not. otherwise  reasonably  available. 

n.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line?  The  IRS  was  clearly  out  of 

■unds  when  it  wrote  to  Dr.  Bar- 
Pi  t's  patients  disclosing  that  he 
:«|s  under  criminal  investigation.  % 

d  it  may  have  crossed  over  when 

sked  them  for  information  avail - 
n  le  from  bank  records,  says  Bar- 
t's lawyer,  Edward  Urquhart,  a 

vacy  expert  in  Houston. 
\  f)on't  give  a  blanket  extension  of 

:  statute  of  limitations  for  a  re- 

n  that's  on  audit,  although  the 

may  want  one.  Try  to  restrict 

extension  to  one  or  two  items. 
Larry  Elkin  in  Hastings-on- 

dson,  NY.  found  this  out  the 

d  way.   In  one  return  with  a 

nkct  extension,  the  irs  used  a 

irt  case  decided  after  the  statu - 
three  year  deadline  to  disal- 
deductions.    Dirty   pool,    e\ 

t  facto. 

ou   may   have   to  tell   the  irs 

lgs    about    yourself,    but    you 
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in  1993?  If  so,  what,  to 
whom  and  how  much? 

15.  Did  you  loan  anyone 
any  money  during  1993?  If 
so,  who  and  how  much? 

16.  Did  you  receive  re- 
payments of  any  loaned 
money  in  1993? 

17.  What  loans  do  you 
have  besides  auto  and 
mortgage?  How  much? 
Monthly  payment? 

18.  Do  you  ever  take  cash 
advances  from  credit  cards 
or  lines  of  credit?  How- 
much  and  how  often? 

19.  What  cash  did  you 
have  on  hand  in  1993  usu- 
ally, personally  or  for 
business,  not  in  a  bank — at 
your  home,  safe  deposit 
box,  hidden  somewhere, 
etc.? 

20.  What  is  the  largest 
amount  of  cash  you  had  at 
any  one  time  in  1993? 

2 1 .  Did  vou  transfer 


funds  between  your  ac- 
counts? If  so,  how  much 
and  when? 

22.  Did  Mrs.  X  deposit 
her  paychecks  into  the 
bank?  What  account? 

23.  Did  you  ever  rede- 
posit  funds  previously 
withdrawn  from  your 
accounts? 

24.  Do  you  have  a  safe 
deposit  box?  Where?  What 
is  kept  in  it? 

25.  Were  you  involved  in 
anv  cash  transactions  of 
$10,000  or  more? 

26.  How  long  has  busi- 
ness been  at  its  current 
location?  Where  was  it 
previously? 

27.  Employee  business 
expenses — what  meals  are 
being  deducted?  Please 
provide  appointment  cal- 
endar, receipts,  business 
purpose,  business  relation- 
ship for  all  expenses.  WM 
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Don't  put  up  with  any 
breaches  of  confidential 
information  about  a  dispute 
you  are  having  with  the  IRS 


don't  have  to  snitch  on  anybody  else  unless  you  get  a 
summons.  If  an  agent  asks  casual  questions  about  another 
taxpayer — say,  a  supplier  of  your  small  business — think 
before  you  answer.  Let  the  agent  go  fish  in  other  waters. 
■  Be  on  your  guard  if  the  irs  wants  to  interview  your 
employees.  Although  the  law  isn't  crystal  clear,  you  often 
have  the  right  to  have  your  attorney  present,  says  Robert 
Nath  of  Odin,  Feldman  &  Pittelman  in  Fairfax,  Va.  But 
you  may  not  if  your  workers  are 
independent  contractors. 

We  don't  mean  to  demonize  the 
IRS.  Many  agents  are  hardworking 
people  with  a  job  to  do.  But  they 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they 
didn't  use  your  fear  to  their  advan- 
tage. Don't  be  awed. 

From  his  own  experience,  CPA 
Stives  tells  of  how  he  handled  the 
irs'  unreasonable  demands  on  his 
client  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
interview  with  Stives,  the  irs  agent 
asked  him  to  bring  in  the  informa- 
tion about  his  client's  house,  car 
and  bank  accounts. 

Did  he  do  it?  No.  "I  thought  it 
wasn't  relevant,"  says  Stives.  But 
he  did  explain  several  deductions 
the  irs  asked  about,  and  left  the 
matter  there.  And  that's  the  last  he 
ever  heard.  wm 
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When  Virgil  Farstad  retired  from  his  oil  company,  he  got 
bored  and  started  a  decoy  business.  He  isn't  making 
a  dime,  but  he's  having  a  blast. 

"A  great  way  to  retire" 


By  Christie  Brown 

AFTERDECADES  in  the  business,  Virgil 
Farstad  sold  his  Minot,  N.D. -based 
oil  service  company,  $150  million 
(sales)  Farstad  Oil,  to  his  son  Jeffrey, 
and  retired  in  1984. 

"I  don't  drink,  I  don't  chase  wom- 
en, and  I  hated  retirement,"  snorts 
Farstad,  who  is  61,  looks  80  and  has 
the  energy  of  a  20-year-old. 

While  out  hunting  wild  geese  in 
1990,  Farstad  was  frustrated  by  the 
uselessness  of  his  stationary  bird  de- 
coys. "Geese  aren't  stupid,"  he 
cracks.  "They're  not  fooled  by  a  bird 
that  doesn't  move." 

Farstad  came  up  with  one  that  did. 
Tinkering  in  his  garage,  he  devised  a 
simple  ball-bearing  mount.  Attached 
to  a  decoy,  it  makes  the  fake  goose 
waggle  in  the  wind.  Farstad  staked 
out  his  gussied-up  decoys  in  a  wheat 
field  and  watched  as  they  lured  in 
scores  of  live  geese.  "It  was  goose 
heaven,"  he  grins. 

But  his  pet  peeve  was  pigeons. 
"They  were  crapping  all  over  my 
deck,"  remembers  Farstad.  So  he  at- 
tached his  whirligig  mounts  to  some 
plastic  owls  bought  at  the  hardware 
store.  No  more  mess  on  his  deck.  The 
gyrating  owls  scared  off  the  pigeon 
population. 

Farstad  patented  his  mount,  and 
ended  his  restless  retirement.  In  1990 
he  formed  his  new  company,  Rice 
Lake  Products,  Inc.  Its  nine  products 
are  all  based  on  the  "Look-Alive!" 
mount,  sold  with  or  without  owls  and 
geese  attached. 

Farstad  has  so  far  invested 
$875,000  of  personal  savings  in  his 
business,  buying  a  molding  plant, 
building  offices  and  buying  owl  and 
geese  decoys  from  wholesale  manu- 
facturers in  Italy  and  Ohio. 

Happy  ending?  Life  isn't  that  sim- 
ple. Farstad's  sales  this  year  will  be  a 
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puny  $125,000.  Profits?  Zero. 

Farstad  has  faced  a  problem  com- 
mon to  many  entrepreneurs:  You  may 
have  a  workable,  interesting  gimmick, 
but  just  try  getting  it  to  the  right 
retailers  on  acceptable  terms.  "We've 
run  into  constant  roadblocks  getting 
in  the  large  channels  of  distribution," 
he  complains. 

"Buyers  have  seen  hundreds  of 
these  things  that  come  and  go  and 
been  burnt  by  small  companies,"  he 
adds.  "It's  hard  to  prove  we'll  be 
around  ten  years  from  now,  but  we 
will.  If  you've  got  100  birds  sitting  on 
an  area,  we  promise  our  owl  will  scare- 
away  80." 

To  drum  up  interest  Farstad  has 
sent  agents  throughout  the  Midwest 
with  trailers, full  of  mounted  owls, 
calling  on  mom-and-pop  sporting 
goods  shops.  He  has  exhibited  at 
trade  shows.  Farstad  has  been  able  to 
get  his  products  carried  in  about  a 
dozen  hunting  and  gardening  cata- 
logs, but  sales  remain  sluggish. 

Farstad  found  himself  enrolled  in  a 
crash  course  on  distribution.  He  dis- 
covered he  had  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  big  discounters  and 
smaller  independents.  Each  channel 
had  its  advantages,  but  for  Farstad's 
purposes  they  were  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

In  1991  the  "Look-Alive!" 
mounts  were  selling  in  48  Wal-Mart 
stores  for  $19  apiece  or  less.  But  that 
infuriated  Farstad's  mom-and-pop 
stores,  which  retailed  the  mount  for 
$20.  Farstad  also  discovered  that 
landing  Wal-Mart  as  an  account  was 
no  bonanza. 

"Our  profit  is  $4  at  mom-and-pop 
shops  versus  50  cents  at  Wal-Mart," 
he  says.  That's  because  Wal-Mart  de- 
manded special  packaging  and  pro- 
motion, and  billed  the  costs  of  return 


■ 
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for  product  that  didn't  sell. 
"I  think  we  probably  could 
have  done  $500,000  sales 
crash-bang  through  the 
discounters,  but  I  didn't 
want  to,"  says  Farstad. 

So  Farstad  is  focusing  his 
sales  efforts  on  1,600  spe- 
cialty stores.  He  also  decid- 
ed to  forget  about  profits 
for  a  while  and  push  for 
volume.  To  that  end  he 
lowered  prices  across  the 
board.  The  mount,  which 
originally  sold  for  $20  re- 
tail, is  now  going  for  $10; 
the  conventional  owl  was 
$40,  now  $30.  A  new  owl 
decoy  that  emits  a  hawk 
screech  every  18  minutes 
has  dropped  a  third,  from 
$149  to  $96.  "We  have 
gone  into  a  penetration 
mode  rather  than  profit  re- 
covery," says  David  Erick- 
son,  Rice  Lake  Products' 
accountant. 

A  marketing  unit  run 
by  Farstad's  daughter  Deb- 
orah and  son  Jeffrey  makes 
promotional  videos  and  has 
set  up  a  toll-free  order  num- 
ber, 1-800- BUY-OWLS.  A 
"Look-Alive!"  wall  calen- 
dar has  been  sent  to  3,000 
gun  clubs.  It  features  a  sexy 
photo  of  Farstad's  20-year- 
old  blonde  granddaughter 
in  shorts  holding  a  shotgun  and  su 
rounded  by  goose  and  turkey  decoy, ., 

And  Farstad's  hometown  has  bet 
loyal.  Minot,  population  35,000,  h 
been  Farstad's  best  customer.  Mar, 
stores,  including  banks,  bakeries  an 
hospitals,  have  an  owl  on  the  roof. 

Beyond  that,  market  penetration  I 
going  slowly.  The  Japanese  agricu 
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al  ministry  recently  purchased  1 15 
eech  owls  to  put  on  top  of  grain 
is.  Regional  electric  companies 
/e  bought  the  owls  for  pest  control 

phone  lines.  Farstad  even  sent  an 
1  to  nasa  recently  when  the  shuttle 
s  being  attacked  by  a  woodpecker. 
)  response. 

ruising  home   in   his  mud-spat- 
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Virgil  Farstad,  with 

tered  beige  Lincoln  Town  Car,  which  his  patented  goose 

has  a  headlight  busted  out  from  a  decoys  that  waggle 

collision   with   a   seagull,   Farstad   is  in  the  wind 

totally  undeterred  by  the  obstacles.  "It's  hard  to 

You  even  get  the  feeling  he  would  get  prove  we'll  be 

bored  if  things  were  going  smoothly,  around  ten  years 

"Some  guys  like  yachts,  I  like  to  from  now, 

scare    pigeons,"    he    chuckles.    "It's  but  we  will." 

been  a  great  way  to  retire."  WM  MBHHI 
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UP  &  COMERS 


Plantronics  is  finally  making  a  product  its  president  will 
use.  Does  this  mean  the  telephone  headset  maker  can 
successfully  reach  out  to  new  markets? 

Hands-off 


pitch 


By  Damon  Darlin 
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he  really  had  to.  It's  irrit. 
ing  to  put  on  and  take  c 
the  over-the-head  ba 
messes  up  your  hair, 
makes  you  feel  like  a  te 
phone  operator.  Telem;  j 
keters  had  no  real  alterr 
tive,  but  everybody  else 
including  Cecil — did. 

Telemarketing      grow* 
has  slowed  to  5%  a  year,  a 
Cecil  knew  his  Santa  Cn 
Calif,  company  needed  nci 


(; 


Roberts.  Cecil, 
Plantronics 
president 
and  chairman 
Company  engi- 
neers took  plaster 
casts  of  700 
different  ears  to 
develop  the 
perfect  headset. 
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HE'S  THE  president  and  chairman  of 
Plantronics,  Inc.,  the  leading  U.S. 
maker  of  lightweight  telephone  head 
sets,  but  Robert  S.  Cecil  wouldn't  use 
his  own  company's  products  until 
early  this  year. 

Fumbling  with  a  conventional 
Plantronics  headset  used  primarily  by 
telemarketers,  Cecil  explains  why  no 
one  would  use  the  old  model  unless 


markets.  He  decided  to  ;   Isp 
after    other    people    wi, 
needed  to  keep  their  han 
free  while  talking  on  t 
telephone:    brokers,    stoa 
market  traders,  real  estx  | 
agents,  executives. 

Among  the  fruits  of  tl 
effort  is  something  call1: 
FreeHand,  the  first  compi 
ny     product     that     Ce< 
claims  to  use  himself.  Intn 
duced    in    March,   it   ish 
cheap — $220,  versus  aboi 
$  1 00  for  a  more  traditiori 
model.   It's  a  plastic  pbl 
that  fits  into  one  ear,  wit!  : 
wire  running  to  the  phor>f 
There's  a  small  microphoi1 
that  hangs  down  from  t 
earpiece.  The  whole  unitij » 
no  more  than  4  inches  long  and  can  |  ^ ' 
worn  all  day  without  discomfort. 

FreeHand   is  a  far  cry  from  tl 
chunky  eyeglasses  embedded  with  i 
tiny  transistor  radio  that  was  the  cop 
pany's  first  product.  Imported  fro*  j 
japan  by  a  United  Airlines  pilot  i 
1961,  the  novelty  item  never  caug 
on.  But  the  pilot  had  used  the  hea  L 
sets  to  help  him  hear  conversations**]^ 
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noisv  cockpit  while  keeping  his 
hands  free  for  the  controls.  He  began 
making  lightweight  headsets  for  the 
inline  industry. 

Reservations  clerks  followed  pilots, 
:hen  came  telemarketers.  Plantronics, 
products  got  a  promotional  lift  when 
:hev  were  worn  by  astronauts  on  the 
\pollo  moonshots. 

The  pilot  cashed  out  long  ago,  and 
■>\  the  time  Cecil  was  called  in,  the 
596  million  (sales)  company  was  sad- 
lied  with  SI 60  million  in  debt  and 
522  million  in  annual  interest  pay- 
ments, thanks  to  a  leveraged  buvout 
n 1988. 
The    company,    though    still    the 
t  eader  in  its  business,  began  deferring 
( merest  payments  to  squeak  by,  as  it 
lso  deferred  research  and  develop- 
nent.  "We  saw  the  cliff"  out  there," 
I  ays  Man  Tseu,  now  the  company's 
sfciarketing  chief. 

A  former  Motorola  and  LIN  Broad- 
asting  senior  executive,  Cecil,  then 
6,  was  wooed  out  of  early  retirement 
■y  Citicorp  Venture  Capital,  which 
w  ned  36%  of  the  company,  in  March 
992  to  become  chief  executive. 
Cecil  hired  a  team  of  industrial 
esigners  to  work  on  new,  smaller 
roducts  and  gathered  focus  groups 
}  learn  what  bugs  people  about 
hones.  Bv  moving  all  production 
om  California  to  Mexico,  Cecil 
lade  Plantronics  the  low-cost  pro- 
ucer  of  telephone  headsets. 
But  though  it  was  early  on  the 
ene,  Plantronics  now  has  tough 
:>mpetition:  the  GN  Netcom  unit  of 
•enmark's  gx  Great  Nordic  Ltd.  and 
carby  Acs  Communications,  which 
as  started  1 1  years  ago  by  former 
antronics  employees. 
To  stay  ahead  Cecil  is  counting  on 
ose  new  products.  To  make  sure 
:w  devices  fit  different  kinds  of  ears, 
antronics  made  plaster  ear  casts  of 
)0  people  worldwide  and  scanned 
indreds  of  head  shapes  into  its  de- 
jn  computers.  "We  are  extremely 
ta  rich,"  says  Cecil. 
Only  1%  of  the  potential  56  million 
lice  customers  currently  use  a  head- 
That's  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
oblem.  Headsets  are  hard  to  find  in 
Bee-supply  catalogs  and  even  rarer 
the  giant  office-supply  stores. 
So  Cecil  is  ordering  up  colorful  new 
ckaging  and  point-of-purchase  dis- 
ivs.  New  products  include  a  $250 
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DRAW  THIS  DIAGRAM  WITHOUT 

RETRACING  OR  LIFTING  YOUR  PENCIL. 

THAT" 

s 
E 

Figuring  out  the  right  FINANCIAL  MOVES  may  be 
puzzling,  but  it's  not  a  game.    (Turn  page  for  solution.) 

LIF 

Chances  are, 

your  first  Rolodex® 

phone  directory 

was  nothing  like  this. 


$89?8? 


*65-939JT 


Think  you'd  be  lost  without  your  old 
desktop  flip  file?  We  think  you'll  like 
this  new  Rolodex  pocket  directory. 

•  Organizes  up  to  1000  detailed 
business-contact  files 

•  Stores  up  to  60  lines  per  file, 
displays  up  to  six  lines  at  once 

•  Allows  convenient  scrolling  plus 
instant  access  to  data  with  its 
powerful  electronic  search  mode 

•  Shares  data  with  compatible 
directories  via  IR  beam  and  links 
to  a  PC  with  available  interface 

To  order,  or  for  the  location 
of  a  store  near  you,  call: 

l-800-THE-SHACKSM 


RadioShack 

You've  got  questions.   We've  got  answers.5 


Prices  apery  at  pa/bcipatjnQ  RaAoSnecfc  Mores  and  dealers  Items  not  available  a'  a  participating  store  can  be  special -ordered  (subject  lo  availability)  at  the  adver- 
tised price  A  participating  store  wtN  otter  a  comparable  value  it  the  product  is  sold  out  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisees  may  not  be  participating  in 
this  ad  Of  slock  or  special-order  every  item  advertised  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  available  upon  request  al  stores  for  inspection  before  sale,  or  by  writing 
Customer  Relations.  1400  One  Tandy  Center.  Fort  Worth  TX  76102  t  Rolodex  is  a  registered  Irademark  of  The  Rolodex  Corporation 


Announcing 

the  1996 

Rochester  Institute 

of  Technology 

and  USA  TODAY 

Quality  Cup 

Competition 


1995  WINNERS 

GOVERNMENT 

U.S.  Air  Force  18th  Wing 
Okinawa,  Japan 

MANUFACTURING 

K2  Corporation 
Vashon  Island,  Washington 

NOT-FOR-PROFIT 

Travis  Air  Force  Base 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California 

SERVICE  FIRM 

Merrill  Lynch 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

SMALL  FIRM 

Fairview-AFX 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

1994  WINNERS 

GOVERNMENT 

Birmingham  Public  Schools 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

MANUFACTURING 

TRW  Military  Electronics 
&  Avionics  Division 
San  Diego,  California 

NOT-FOR-PROFIT 

Medical  Center  Hospital  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont 

SERVICE  FIRM 

Pacific  Bell 
San  Ramon,  California 

SMALL  FIRM 

Libralter  Plastics,  Inc. 
Walled  Lake,  Michigan 


TbeltnfflSA  TOM)  Quality  Cup  unoriginal 
,v  r  \rk  i  \fari  in  silver  unci  marble  by  Leonard  I  rso 
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eople  are  the  catalyst  for 
creating  and  sustaining 
quality  organizations. 
The  Quality  Cup  Award 
honors  those  individuals" 


—Diane  Rivers,  Ed.D.,  Coordinator  of  Middle  Schools 
Birmingham  Public  Schools 

ABOUT  THE  QUALITY  CUP  COMPETITION 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  and  USA  TODAY  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Quali 
movement,  with  its  emphasis  on  empowering  the  individual,  to  revolutionize  the  way  the  USA  dd 
business.  Where  other  awards  may  honor  entire  companies,  only  the  Quality  Cup  honors  persoi' 
efforts  by  teams  or  individuals. 

WE  WANT  TO  HEAR— AND  REWARD-YOUR  SUCCESS  STORIES 

Do  you  have  a  success  story  that  describes  how  small  groups  or  individuals  in  your  company  used  toi 
quality  management  principles  to  boost  productivity?  Then  let  your  experience  be  an  inspiration  I 
others  by  nominating  yourself  or  an  individual  or  team  in  your  organization  in  one  of  the  five  categorw 
for  the  award:  Government,  Manufacturing,  Service,  Small  Organizations  or  Not-For-Profit. 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

The  deadline  for  nominations  for  the  1996  RIT/USA  TODAY  Quality  Cup  Competition  is  December  4.  If  yo 
would  like  to  receive  an  application,  call  the  toll-free  number  below.  For  complete  information  about  I 
competition,  contact  Carol  Skalski  at  USA  TODAY  at  703-276-5890. 

1-800-USAT-RIT 

RIT 
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:ordless  telephone/headset  and  a 
leadband-less  model  called  the  Mi- 
•age  that  hooks  over  the  ear. 

Tackling  distribution,  Cecil  has 
Jigned  a  deal  to  get  the  company's 
iew  products  into  Office  Depot's  454 
tores  soon.  This  fall  Plantronics 
>roducts  will  be  carried  by  Boise  Cas- 
ade,  an  office  supply  catalog  80% 
twned  by  the  big  forest  products 
ompanv.  The  nation's  biggest,  it 
;oes  out  to  some  900,000  corporate 
ustomers. 

The  company  also  plans  to  play  on 
.orkcrs'  fears  that  cradling  conven- 
onal  telephone  handsets  causes  "cu- 
mlative  trauma  disorders." 

Once-floundering  Plantronics  is  fi- 
ancially  healthy  again.  It  reported  a 
et  income  of  S20.8  million  on  sales 


trage  headset 
/e-bye  operator  look. 


. 


fiscal 


year 


SI 70  million  in  the 
ded  in  March  1995. 
Solin  Cho,  an  analyst  with  Smith 
irney,  estimates  earnings  will  grow 
%  this  year — to  S2.79  a  share — and 
%  in  1997.  At  about  S37.50  a 
are,  Citicorp  Venture's  investment 
s  tripled  since  January  1994,  and  if 
alyst  Clio's  figures  are  right,  the 
xk  should  have  a  lot  further  to  go. 
And  while  telemarketing  may  be 
ttening  in  the  U.S.,  it's  booming  in 
irope  and  starting  to  happen  in 
?an  and  parts  of  Asia  as  toll-free 
imbers  and  credit  cards  proliferate. 
;cil  is  investing  heavily  in  an  over- 
is  sales  force — selling  devices  to  the 
track  betting  parlor's  of  the  Hong 
ng  Jockey  Club,  among  other  cli- 
s — and  already  has  about  20%  of 
Japanese  market.  M 
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THAT'S 

NEW 

YORK 

New  York  Life  may  be  conservative,  but  we  do  make 

smile  pretty  clever  FINANCIAL  MOVES. 

LIFE8 

LIFE  WSURAHCE  •  <.K<>1  /•/!/.  \  hi  11  S  •    i  \  \(  ITII \>  •    ISSET  1/ 1  \  K.f.WEVT 

STIEAI 
CCTV 


NIGHT  AND  DAY  VIDEO  SURVEILLANCE 


Protect  your  business  and  your  home  with  a  discreet  Video  Surveillance 
System.  Install  covert  TV-cameras  on  your  premises  to  help  identify  and  convict 
criminals.  We  have  a  large  selection  of  disguised  TV-Cameras,  and  use 
the  smallest  high  resolution  TV-cameras  and  the  finest  accessories  to 
help  you  get  the  evidence  you  need.  All  our  low-light  cameras  employ 
a  1/2"  Sony  CCD  chip  with  300.000  pixels,  500  (H)  lines  of 
resolution,  5mm  auto-iris  lens,  0.015  lux  low-light  sensitivity,  and 
are  perfect  for  all  no-light  infrared  applications.  Our  40  day  (960 
hours)  Time-Lapse  Recorder  provides  you  with  visual  proof  on 
video-tape.  Stop  your  profits  from  walking  out  the  door. 
Visit  our  showroom  or  write  or  call  for  a  free  catalog  today. 
•Micro-Miniature  TV-Cameras  *Mini  TV-Cameras  *  Pinhole  Lens 
TV-Cameras  *Color  TV-Cameras  •Dome  TV-Cameras  *Smoke 
Detector  TV-Cameras  *Clock  TV-Cameras  •Picture  TV-Cameras 
•Mirror  TV-Cameras*PIR  Movement  Detector  TVCameras*lnfrared  TV-Cameras*Waterproof  TV-Cameras 
•960  Hour  Time-Lapse  Recorders  •Quad  Compressors  •Multiplexers  *Monitors  •Camera  Switchers 

•Pan-Tilts  •Phone-Line  Video  Transmission  and  Reception  Systems 

AW  CCTV  Corp. 

60  East  42nd  Street,  Suite  401,  New  York,  N.Y.  10165 
Tel.  (2121-983-1820  Fax  (2121-983-1654 


800-396-CCTV 


Bud  Adams  has  a  blunt  message  for  his  fellow 
Houstonians:  If  you  want  the  Oilers  to  stay,  ante  up. 

Bottom-line  Bud 


By  Christopher  Palmeri 

THE  OFFICE  of  Houston  Oilers  owner 
K.S.  (Bud)  Adams  Jr.  is  a  throwback 
to  the  glory  days  of  the  oil  boom.  The 
cavernous  room  is  packed  with  an- 
tique guns,  desert  flora  and  first-class 
Western  art.  A  mural  depicts  Adams1 
life  in  American  Indian  stick  figures. 

Yet  this  quintessential  oilman  and 
son  of  an  oilman  is  negotiating  to  pull 
his  football  team  out  of  his  home- 
town. The  Oilers,  a  franchise  Adams 
founded  in  1959,  is  trying  to  cut  a 
deal  with  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  city  one- 
quarter  Houston's  size. 

Adams  says  Houston's  multipur- 
pose Astrodome  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate. He  wants  a  stadium  designed 
specifically  for  football,  with  more 
seats  on  the  sidelines  and  more  lucra- 
tive luxury  suites,  more  restaurants 
and  shops — a  kind  of  football-orient- 
ed theme  park.  Houston  has  already 
told  him  it  won't  build  him  what  he 
wants.  Adams  is  therefore  negotiating 
a  move  to  Nashville,  where  the  city 
fathers  think  they  can  convince  voters 
to  build  Adams'  dream  stadium. 

Similar  situations  are  playing  them- 
selves out  all  around  the  country 
[¥OK&ES,June  6, 1994)  and  are  partic- 
ularly fierce  in  the  National  Football 
League,  where  more  than  one-third 


of  the  30  teams  are  looking  for  new 
stadium  deals.  In  Chicago  and  Seattle 
teams  are  talking  about  relocating; 
Los  Angeles,  the  nation's  second- 
largest  city,  has  no  professional  foot- 
ball team,  having  lost  two  this  year. 

Why  do  teams  all  of  a  sudden  need 
bigger  and  better  stadiums?  The  Na- 
tional Football  League  always  prac- 
ticed a  crude  form  of  socialism:  90%  of 
the  revenues  were  pooled  and  shared 
equally  among  the  member  teams. 

In  recent  years,  however,  revenues 
from  unshared  sources  have  grown 


Houston  Oilers 
owner  Bud  Adams 
(above)  and  the 
30-year-old 
Astrodome 
Owners  claim 
they  need  sweet 
stadium  deals 
to  compete. 
Taxpayers  must 
decide  if  towns 
really  need 
teams. 
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bu're  about  to  dive  into  new  ways  of  doing  business. 


in 


fou've  got  a  few  butterflies.  And  plenty  of  questions. 


I 


Fortunately,  thousands  have  done  it  before. 


And  we  can  show  you  their  blueprints. 


Manufacturing 


a 


Design 


The  challenges  of  moving  to 
Ways  of  doing  business  are  well 
merited.  But  so  are  the  secrets 
icess.  IBM  has  helped  all  kinds 
npanies  design  multivendor  client/server  systems 
lp  them  gain  a  competitive  advantage,  adapt  to 
^e  and  get  closer  to  their  customers.  And  we're 
to  share  our  knowledge. 
We've  documented  the 
iences  ol  man)  companies  in  our  Client/Server 
iff.  Ii  -  a  vast  Lotus  Notes'-based  librar)  of  proven 
ons  that  demonstrates  how  others  have  solved 
ol  the  problem-,  you  face,  and  illuminates  the 
tial  pitfalls.  It  lets  you  look  at  the  challenge  from 


Company  Data 


Remote 


WAN 


LAN 


Order  Entry 


Can  your  computer  company  do  this? 


every  angle,  to  find  real  solutions 
that  truly  enhance  your  business. 

a  We're  prepared  to  dive  in  with 

Sales 
you,  putting  knowledge  into  action. 

IBM  is  committed  to  a  wide  variety  of  open  standards, 

so  we  can  help  maximize  your  current  investments  and 

integrate  any  new  technology  you  need.  Whether  it's 

made  by  IBM  or  anyone  else. 

To  exploit  our  experience, 
call  I  800  IBM-3333,  ext.  JA 1 10.  Or  visit  our  web  site 
at  http://www.csc.ibm.com  to  find  out  how  we've 
helped  others  meet  —  ^—  —  — 

the  challenge.  Before  =    =~^  —  ~- 

you  make  the  leap.  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet" 
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New  stadiums:  Who  needs  them? 


greatly:  from  advertising  in  the  stadi- 
ums, food  and  drink  concessions  and 
luxury  seating.  Dallas  Cowboys  own- 
er Jerry  Jones  is  considered  the  master 
marketer.  The  Cowboys  have  the 
highest  stadium  revenues  in  the 
league,  with  more  luxury  suites  than 
any  other  team,  and  control  over  food 
and  parking.  Jones  has  even  tested  the 
limits  of  what  is  considered  proper  by 
signing  a  stadium  concession  deal 
with  PepsiCo,  for  example,  even 
though  Coca-Cola  has  paid  heavily  to 
be  the  official  soft  drink  of  the  NFL. 
The  NFL  has  recently  sued  Jones  over 
this  issue. 

Greedy  owners?  Sports  fans  tend  to 
see  it  that  way,  but  there  is  another 
side:  With  fatter  revenues,  teams  can 
afford  to  bid  for  better  players  and 


Dallas  Cowboys 
owner  Jerry  Jones 
(left)  with  newly 
signed  star  Deion 
Sanders 
His  team's 
stadium 
sponsorship 
deals  are  shaking 
up  the  old 
socialist  order  of 
the  NFL. 


thus  win  more  games  and  make  the 
fans  proud.  As  long  as  they  were 
totally  dependent  on  the  old  shared 
revenues,  it  didn't  pay  them  to  pay  big 
signing  bonuses,  notes  Paul  Much,  a 
sports  team  appraiser  at  Houlihan 
Lokey  Howard  &:  Zukin,  in  Chicago. 
Back  to  Bud  Adams  and  his  Oilers. 
Adams  says  he  needs  a  new  stadium  to 
compete  for  players.  The  Oilers  play 
in  the  30-year-old  Astrodome,  which 
is  owned  by  Harris  County,  Tex.  and 
managed  by  Houston  Astros  owner 
Drayton  McLane  Jr.  Adams  savs  he  is 
paying  too  much  in  rent  and  not 
getting  a  big  enough  piece  of  stadium 
revenues.  ""They  called  the  Astro- 
dome the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,"  Adams  has  said.  "Then  my 
lease  is  the  ninth  wonder.'" 


Thf  stadium  shuffle 

local  banks.  The  loan  will 

Go, 

is  also  being  played  out 

be  serviced  by  stadium  rev- 

Lugnuts! 

in  much  smaller  cities, 

enues  and  money  saved 

with  minor  league  teams. 

from  refinancing  an  unre- 

Lansing, Mich,  (pop.: 

lated  bond  issue. 

1 32 ,000 )  recently  lured  the 

The  team  has  been  re- 

Single-A baseball  Sultans 

named  the  Lansing  Lug- 

away  from  Springfield,  111. 

nuts.  Plans  are  under  way 

with  the  promise  of  a  new 

for  new  restaurants,  a  mi- 

stadium. 

crobrewery  and  a  new  ho- 

Lansing's 6,000-seat 

tel  in  Lansing's  dreary 

Oldsmobile  Park,  to  open 

downtown. 

next  April,  will  feature  an 

"No  new  taxes  and 

all-brick  facade,  a  grassy 

300,000  people  coming  to 

area  near  right  field  for 

downtown,"  boasts 

corporate  picnics,  and  26 

Timothy  Ofltermatt,  an 

luxury  suites  renting  for 

A.G.  Edwards  invest- 

up to  $25,000  per  year. 

ment  banker  who  helped 

Rather  than  float  a  bond 

the  city  put  the  project 

issue  to  finance  the  S13 

together.  "This  is  going  to 

million  project,  Lansing 

be  an  exciting  time  in 

borrowed  the  money  from 

Lansing."             -OP.  M 
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In  1987  Adams  had  m  attract 
offer  to  move  the  Oilers  to  Jacksc 
ville.  To  keep  him,  the  county  agre 
to  build  more  skyboxes  and  add  m< 
scats  to  the  Astrodome.  The  com 
floated  $67  million  in  bonds,  back 
by  property  taxes  and  a  doubling 
the  hotel  tax. 

Unfortunately,  the  money  \ 
largely  wasted.  Adams  soon  wante 
better  deal,  despite  his  ten -year  lea 
He  proposed  a  new  $245  milli 
stadium,  nicknamed  the  "B 
Dome"  and  financed  mostly  by  n 
taxes.  Houston's  mayor  said  no.  T 
mayor's  defenders  point  out  that  fi 
cy  stadiums  nurture  local  pride  but 
little  for  the  local  economy. 

So  Adams  began  negotiating  w 
Nashville.  He  has  asked  for  a  n 
stadium  to  be  built  and  leased  to  h 
for  what  will  amount  to  a  minin 
rent.  He  has  also  asked  for  a  ten-y< 
guarantee  from  the  city  that  65,0 
seats  per  game  will  be  sold.  Nashvil 
badly  wanting  major-league  star 
hopes  to  finance  the  S200  million 
so  project  through  a  mixture  of  pub 
and  private  money. 

However,  Adams  hasn't  inked  t 
deal  with  Nashville  and  will  m« 
likely  keep  up  the  pressure  on  Hoi 
ton.  In  "Turfgate,"  as  Houstonia 
have  called  it,  the  NFL  canceled  a  mi 
August  preseason  game  after  the  C 
ers  and  their  opponents  complain 
the  Astrodome's  artificial  turf  was  fl 
safe.  Adams  did  not  show  up,  b 
28,000  disappointed  tans  did. 

None  of  this  has  made  Bud  Adai 
popular  in  his  hometown,  where  t 
sportswriters  have  taken  to  calli 
him  "Bottom-line  Bud."  The  Oile 
long-term  record  is  a  below-avera 
.463;  last  year  the  team  had  the  wo 
performance  in  the  league,  vvinni 
only  2  of  16  games. 

Adams  recently  agreed  to  keep  t  1 
team  in*  Houston  until  his  lease  c 
pines  in  1997.  Faced  with  the  choi  I 
of  losing  the  team  or  paying  high 
taxes,  Houstonians  will  probably  s 
good-bye  to  the  Oilers.  Faced  wi 
choosing  between  being  booed 
the  local  fans  and  losing  money,  Bi 
Adams  will  almost  certainly  accept  t 
Bronx  cheers.  "By  the  year  2000  y< 
won't  see  many  football  teams  playi 
in  baseball  parks,"  Adams  has  sai 
And  you  probably  won't  see  the  O 
ers  in  Houston.  II 
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l/hether  yours  is  a  network  of 
c  seven  or  seventy,  a  Canon 
or  Laser  Copier/Printer  is  the 
°!Ct  color  solution  for  you.  That's 
use  our  color  systems  provide 
■quality  output,  and  fast  network 
ighput. 

ianon  Color  Laser  Copier/Printers 
)lug-and-play  compatible  and 
connect  to  Mac,®  PC  and  Unix^ 
irkel  SIiifl^^      environments. 
And  they 
work  within 
multivendor 
systems  too, 
automatical^ 


pane  Diutm,- 


fnd  product  names  may  be  trademarks  or  registered 
eir  respective  owners  and  are  hereby  acknowledged. 
'. .  Inc. 


sensing  and  switching  between 
operating  environments. 

So  now,  with  just  the  click  of 
your  mouse,  you  can  have  powerful 
Canon  color  at  your  command.  Our 
color  systems  offer  photographic 
quality  reproduction,  network  scan- 
ning, spooling,  color  management, 
overhead  transparencies  and  plain 
paper  convenience,  too.  Plus  they 
copy  on  a  wide  variety  of  materials 
including  card  stock.  All  at  a  low 
cost-per-print  and  at  a  speed  never 
before  thought  possible. 

So  call  1-800-OK-CANON. 
Because  whether  you  have  one 
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computer,  two  computers,  three 
computers,  or  more,  Canon  has  the 
color  solution  for  you.  When  the  rest 
say  you  can't,  Canon  says  you  can. 
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Gone  are  the  days  when  all  you  needed  was  strong 
biceps.  To  get  a  factory  job  these  days  you've  usua 
to  pass  a  battery  of  tests. 

Can  you  tell 
applesauce 
from  pickles? 


My  got 


By  Jerry  Flint 

The  worst  auto-plant 
work  crews  I  ever  saw  were 
at  gm  plants  about  1 5  years 
ago — one  in  Fremont, 
Calif.,  near  San  Francisco, 
and  the  other  at  Lords- 
town,  in  eastern  Ohio.  One 
of  my  sons  was  a  Trotskyite 
at  the  time,  and  he  com- 
plained: "They  hired  so 
many  Maoists  at  Fremont 
that  we  were  convinced  the 
Maoists  had  captured  the 
personnel  department."  If 
they  had,  the  work  force 
wouldn't  have  looked 
much  different. 

GM  finally  gave  up  and 
shut  the  plant.  Later  it  be- 
came a  GM-Toyota  joint 
venture,  building  the  small 
Japanese  Corolla  car  and  a 
version  for  gm  called  the  Geo  Prism, 
but  only  after  Toyota  de-Maoed  the 
place,  taking  back  only  half  the  former 
workers.  The  Maoists,  Trotskyites 
and  cross-dressers,  if  still  there,  have 
gone  underground  and  make  no 
trouble. 

Lordstown  was  a  different  story. 
Here  GM  figured  it  didn't  want  any 
old  workers,  just  youngsters,  kids 
who  had  been  pumping  gas,  full  of 
vim  and  vigor.  What  gm  didn't  realize 
is  that  three  or  four  days  of  work  gave 
the  twenty  somethings  more  money 
than  they  had  ever  seen,  which 
bought  lots  of  beer  and  girls  and 
motorcycles.  Getting  them  to  show 
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up  for  work  on  Monday  after  a  rough 
weekend  was  asking  too  much;  unlike 
the  old  guys,  these  Lordstown  kids 
didn't  have  mortgage  payments  to 
worry  them  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning. 

The  result  was  absenteeism,  abys- 
mal product  quality  and,  possibly, 
deliberate  sabotage.  The  social  ro- 
mantics in  the  media  glamorized  this 
as  a  revolt  against  the  monotony  of 
the  assembly  line,  "the  blue-collar 
blues."  In  fact  it  was  a  bunch  of 
obstreperous  kids  acting  like  obstrep- 
erous kids. 

Well,  business  has  learned  some- 
thing in  the  past  15  years,  and  you 


don't  have  main  Fremonts  or  Lords 
towns  these  days-:  Companies  haw 

learned  to  test  before  they  hire.  1  est 
ing  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  help; 
weed  out  the  possible  misfits,  trouble 
makers  and  incompetents.  So  testing 
is  big  business  for  David  Jones,  presi 
dent  of  HRStrategies  of  Detroit,  in 
grosses  $25  million  to  $30  million  ; 
year  testing  potential  hires. 

Jones'  clients — Detroit's  big  three 
and  lots  of  other  big  companies,  in 
eluding  fast-food  chains — run  some 
100,000  people  through  the  tests  an 
nually.  What  does  Taco  Bell  test  for? 
"They  want  the  people  who  won'' 
leave  after  the  first  paycheck  or  stea 
you  blind,"  Jones  says.  And  can  reac 
simple  sentences.  "If  it  says  apple- 
sauce, we  don't  want  him  to  go  to  the 
pickle  jar."  Taco  Hell  tests  take  3( 
minutes.  Getting  a  factor] 
job  at  an  automakei 
(they're  hiring  again)  cai 
take  up  to  three  days  o 
testing. 

"The  unions  used  to  give 
[the  carmakers]  prob 
lems,"  Jones  says.  "The 
problem  is  the  family  refer 
rals.  We  handled  that  b| 
taking  the  unie)n  referral: 
and  putting  them  on  the 
list.  Getting  on  the  lis 
doesn't  guarantee  a  job 
but  it  guarantees  that  they 
are  considered." 

Tests  became  controver 

sial  a  couple  of  decades  age 

because  blacks  on  average 

didn't  do  as  well  as  whites 

The  tests  ended  up  in  court 

and  the  courts  said  that  i 

you   flunked   more   black 

than  whites,  your  tests  were  discrirra 

natory.   "Skill   levels  went  into  the 

tank,"  says  Je>nes. 

But  competitive  reality  final! 
caught  up  with  social  engineering,  a 
least  in  me)st  American  factories* 
"The  Japanese-built  plants  tested  lifl 
mad,"  savs  Je>nes.  Their  plants  wen 
generally  successful,  with  high  quality 
and  productivity.  That  restarted  the. 
testing  boom.  Business  also  four! 
that  testing  was  se)mething  of  a  pro 
tection  in  "discrimination"  lawsuits 
since  everybody  takes  the  same  tes 
and  the  sce>res  are  there  for  judges  ane 
juries  to  see. 

What   do    employers    want    hon 
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Our  position,  word  by  word. 


No  one  should  sell  cigarettes  to  minors.  Minors  should  not  have  access 

to  cigarettes.  They  should  not  smoke.  Period. 

That's  why  Philip  Morris  launched  Action  Against  Access,  one  of  the  most 

comprehensive  programs  ever  introduced  to  combat  the  issue  of  youth 

access  to  cigarettes. 

Action  Against  Access  is  a  voluntary  program  that  is  taking 

some  very  specific  steps. 

Here  are  some  highlights:  We  have  stopped  the  distribution 

of  free  sample  cigarettes  to  consumers.  We  no  longer 

distribute  cigarettes  through  the  mail.  And  we  are  placing 

the  following  notice  on  all  our  cigarette  brand  packs  and 

cartons:  "Underage  sale  prohibited." 

In  addition,  Philip  Morris  is  helping  retailers  comply  with 

minimum-age  laws  by  providing  free  signage  and  funding  educational  programs. 
And,  as  part  of  Action  Against  Access,  Philip  Morris  is  taking  a  leadership  role 

in  seeking  widespread  industry  and  public  support  for  the  passage  of  state 

legislation  designed  to  prevent  minors  from  having  access  to  cigarettes  in 

vending  machines.  Additionally,  Philip  Morris  seeks  to  establish  reasonable 

licensing  requirements  for  cigarette  retail  sales. 

The  principle  behind  Action  Against  Access  is  simple:  The  best  way  to  keep 

kids  away  from  cigarettes  is  to  keep  cigarettes  away  from  kids. 


ACTION 

against 

ACCESS 


PHILIP  MORRIS  1    S  A 


We  want  you  to  know 
where  we  stand. 


Testing 

tests — besides  some  protection 
against  discrimination  lawsuits?  They 
want  employees  who  will  stick  around 
and  amortize  the  cost  of  training 
them.  If  an  auto  company  is  hiring  a 
30-year-old  man,  and  average  pay  and 
benefits  are  now  $50, 000  a  year  and 
increasing  with  inflation,  you're  talk- 
ing about  a  $3  million  investment  over 
his  working  life.  Yoti  would  spend  a 
few  days  going  over  a  $3  million  piece 
of  machinery,  Jones  says. 

When  hiring  an  autoworker,  the 
first  tests  most  likely  involve  skills 
such  as  reading,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanical dexterity.  Paragraphs  from 
the  company's  own  shop  manuals  are 
used  for  testing — shop  manuals  are 
race-  and  culture-neutral.  On  a  sec- 
ond day  there  are  tests  on  how  well 
the  candidate  works  with  others,  be- 
cause team  production  is  in  vogue. 
On  another  day  the  job  candidate  may 
meet  with  shop-floor  team  members 
to  see  if  they  approve  of  the  candidate. 

After  rejecting  low  scorers  and  sub- 
jecting the  rest  to  employment  verifi- 
cation, background  check  and  drug 
tests,  you're  generally  down  to  30%  to 
40%ofyouroriginal  group,  Jones  says. 

You  probably  want  to  know  if 
someone  is  injury  prone.  How  do  you 
test  for  that?  You  find  out  if  the 
candidates  see  themselves  in  control 
of  their  lives,  or  if  they  believe  things 
just  happen.  "You  ask  a  question  like, 
'Why  do  people  succeed?'  You  give  a 
choice:  They  get  lucky,  they  know- 
somebody,  they  work  hard,  they  get 
an  education.11  That's  a  good  indica- 
tor, he  saws.  The  answers  that  will 
improve  your  chance  of  getting  hired 
are:  Work  hard.  Get  an  education. 
These  show  that  the  candidate  accepts 
responsibility. 

Considering  the  law  suits,  you  might 
think  there  would  be  a  test  against 
fenny-pinchers.  Not  yet,  Jones  says. 
But  you  look  for  four  traits:  a  good, 
stable  history,  impulse  control,  re- 
sponsibility and  conscientiousness. 

What  happens  to  those  who  can't 
read  simple  sentences,  can't  control 
their  impulses,  don't  get  along  with 
others — the  people  who  don't  make  it 
through  Jones'  screenings?  They're 
out  in  the  cold  and  on  the  dole.  "For 
the  country  it  isn't  bad,"  says  Jones. 
"But  for  a  lot  of  people  it  can  be." 
That's  the  way  it  is  in  the  Information 
Age.  Don't  blame  the  testers.         M 
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After  college  Ralph  Pucci  joined  his  parents'  little 
business.  With  a  touch  of  imagination,  he  transforn 
into  a  $10  million  company. 

Bringing 
mannequins 
to  life 


By  Amy  Feldman 

AS    THE     CONSUMER      gets 

tickler  and  tickler  and  picki- 
er  and  pickier,  stores  are 
constantly  searching  for 
ways  in  which  to  differenti- 
ate themselves.  Show  hi/ 
and  retailing  are  getting 
closer  together,  and  Ralph 
Pucci  is  keeping  very  busy. 
He'll  people  your  store  and 
your  show  windows  with 
mannequins  that  are  a  lot 
more  than  just  something 
to  hang  rags  on.  His  com 
pany  has  made  mannequins 
of  100  rock  stars,  from 
Mick  Jagger  to  Alice  Coo- 
per, for  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
in  Cleveland. 

Pucci,  40,  is  the  second- 
generation  chief  executive  ^H^H 
of  New  York-based  Pucci 
International  Ltd.,  the  nation's  lead- 
ing maker  of  mannequins.  Pucci  pro- 
vides Burdines  with  blue-haired  kids 
in  action  poses,  designed  by  chil- 
dren's book  illustrator  Michael  Barta- 
los.  For  Neiman  Marcus  he  makes 
gold-plated  abstract  mannequins  for 
its  Gianni  Versace  boutique.  Barneys 
bought  bigger-than-life  likenesses  of 
designer  Isabel  Toledo,  drawn  up  by 
her  husband  illustrator  Ruben  Tole- 
do. May  Co.  still  prefers  the  time- 
honored  realistic  mannequins. 

Pucci's  hottest  line  right  now  is 
based  on  the  cartoon  characters  from 
the  "Max  the  Dog"  kids'  books  writ- 
ten   by    Maira    Kalman.    For   about 


Forget  headless  mannequins.  Whimsy  sells 

Pucci  struck  it  big  with  Maira  Kalman's  creations 


$1 ,000  a  head  he  will  supply  you  w 
author-illustrator  Kalman's  grei 
haired  Kate  or  her  Bruno,  the  it 
with  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Mannequins  were  very  stal<l 
Pucci  explains.  "[Giorgio]  Arrnn 
and  Calvin  Klein  were  doing  headk 
personality-less  mannequins.  I  wa 
ed  to  bring  whimsy  back." 

Since  Pucci  introduced  the  Kahr 
line  last  winter,  he's  sold  nearly  2,0 
of  them  to  stores  like  Dayton  Hf 
son,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Mac 
California.  Dayton  Hudson's  dep3 
ment  store  group  will  use  them  to  b 
off  a  promotion  of  workday  cas^  B and 
clothes.  "They  make  people  smil< 
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If  you 
savor  growth 
and  security, 
we  give  you  an  edge. 

The  Principal  Edge.® 

A  diverse  assortment,  rolled  into  one. 

Whatever  the  flavor  of  your  personal  financial 
strategy,  the  diverse,  global  companies  of 
The  Principal  Financial  Group®  have  just  the 
assortment  you  want. 

j|:      A  complete  package  of 

I)       annuities.  Our  new  tax-deferred 
variable  annuity  is  one  example. 
Choose  from  ten  different  investment 
options,  plus  a  fixed-rate  account.  And 
there  are  flexible  withdrawal  options  as 
well  as  a  death  benefit  feature. 


Stock  brokerage  and  a  variety  off 

mutual  funds.  The  Princor family  of  mutual 

funds  provides  customers  with  flexible  investment 

options  and  convenient  account  access.  With  recent 

acquisitions,  Principal  Financial  Securities  now  has  over 

600  Investment  Consultants  in  63  offices  throughout  15  states. 

Wrap  up  an  edge  on  your  future.  With  over  $48  billion  in 
assets  under  management,  The  Principal  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
strongest  financial  services  organizations,  serving  8.9  million  people. 
The  Principal.  Your  edge  on  the  future.  Call1-800-986-EDGE  (3343)  Ext.  1004. 

the 

Financial 
Group 

3  and  Health  Insurance  •  40/l(k)  •  Home  Mortgages  •  Mutual  Funds  •  HMO/PPO 

Stock  Brokerage  •  Annuities 

Principal  Mutual  life  Insurance  Company.  Des  Moines.  IA  50392-0150.     Products  and  services  offered  through  Principal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (The  Principal)  and  its  subsidiaries.  Mutual  funds 
id  through  Princor  Financial  Services  Corporation,  a  registered  broker  dealer  (prospectus  available  upon  request).  Stock  brokerage  through  Principal  Financial  Securities,  Inc.  (not  available  in  all  states). 
Managed  health  care  through  Principal  Health  Care.  Inc.  (not  available  in  all  states).  Home  mortgages  available  through  Principal  Residential  Mortgages,  Inc.  (not  available  in  all  slates). 


Mannequins 


\ 


Ralph  Pucci  with  a  new  line  of  mannequins  by  illustrator  Ruben  Toledo 

"Not  only  is  this  a  successful  business,  but  I'm  doing  exactly  what  I  want." 


savs  Andrew  Markopoulos,  Dayton 

Hudson's  chief  store  merchandiser. 
To  keep  them  smiling,  Dayton  Hud- 
son will  put  the  mannequins'1  like- 
nesses on  shopping  bags  and  promo- 
tional tie-ins. 

Pucci  is  the  king  of  mannequins.  He 
sold  about  8,000  of  them  last  year, 
accounting  for  about  70%  of  his  $10 
million  gross.  The  rest  comes  from 
selling  paintings  and  prints  by  the 
artists  who  design  the  mannequins, 
original  photography,  and  an  expen- 
sive line  of  modern  furniture  by 
French  interior  decorator  Andree  Put- 
man.  On  those  revenues,  Pucci  says,  he 
earned  nearly  $4  million  pretax.  This 
year,  with  the  new  Kalman  line  and  a 
larger  furniture  business,  he  figures 
he'll  increase  sales  by  at  least  15%. 

High  margins  usually  draw  in  com- 
petition, but  it  hasn't  happened  to 
Pucci.  Making  mannequins  is  a  time- 
consuming,      painstaking      process, 


done  mostly  by  hand.  It  takes  skilled 
hands  to  turn  out  these  mannequins, 
which  is  one  reason  Pucci  has  so  little 
competition.  Most  of  Pucci's  35 
workers  have  been  there  a  decade  or 
more,  but  when  the  firm  does  hire 
someone  new  he  must  apprentice  un- 
der an  experience!  craftsman  for  the 
first  month. 

It  takes  six  months  to  adapt  a  de- 
sign from  a  sketch  into  a  clay  proto- 
type. Then  Pucci's  employees  cast  the 
models  in  plaster,  sand  them  and  ap- 
ply paint  or  patina.  That  takes  up  to 
ten  weeks.  Because  new  models  are 
introduced  frequently,  there's  little 
room  for  automation.  Pucci's  work- 
shop, down  a  back  stair  from  his 
Manhattan  showroom,  looks  more 
like  an  artisan's  shop  than  a  factory. 

Pucci  inherited  his  trade,  if  not  his 
company,  from  his  parents.  In  1954 
Nicholas  and  Leda  Pucci,  a  postal 
worker  and  wig  stylist,  respectively, 


began     repairing     mann 

1  quins  from  Northeast  d 

partment  stores  in  the  bas 

ment  of  their  Mount  Vc 

non,    N.Y.    home.    Ral; 

joined  his  parents  in  197 

straight  out  of  Northea: 

ern    University,   where    I 

studied  journalism.  He  fi 

ured  there  must  be  more 

life   than   fixing   up   oth 

people's    work.    Why    n 

make    them    from    scrati 

and  sell  them  to  stores? 

Ralph    Pucci    knew    I 

needed  an  edge,  so  he  had 

do  more  than  just  copy  tl 

standard   models.    He   d 

signed  a  muscular  fellow  1 

cycling,  diving  and  doii 

handstands.  Gimbel's,  th< 

overhauling  its  Philadelpr 

store,  ordered  a  few,  and  tl 

orders  began  to  pour  i 

"We  were  a  $250,000  bin 

ness,  and  all  of  a  sudden  v 

were  writing  $250,000  a 

ders,"  recalls  Pucci. 

Pucci   began   producin 

mannequins  for  underwet 

based  on  Greek  and  Romn 

sculptures.    For  displayin 

juniors  clothes  he  drew  o 

Twyla  Tharp's  dancers. 

By  1986  Pucci  was  uj 

grading  his  line  by  hirii 

illustrators,  architects  an 

designers.  Barneys  had  asked  him 

design  mannequins  for  its  new  low.i 

Manhattan  store.  There  he  met  d< 

signer  Putman,  then  working  on  tin 

store,  and  asked  her  to  sketch  o 

some  models.  Putman  drew  a  larg. 

goddess-like  figure  with  painted-c 

shoes.  "She  had  no  idea  about  ma:; 

nequins,"    Pucci   says,   "but   it   ju 

clicked."  For  Pucci,  what  clicked  wv 

the  concept  of  hiring  exactly  the  kini 

of  designers  who  would   not   ha' 

deigned  to  construct  a  mannequin  l 

the  past.   Like  author  Kalman  ar 

others,  Putman  gets  a  royalty  of  5% 

Longer    term,     Pucci     wants    i 

broaden  his  line  to  include  other  art;  ( 

tacts  that  help  bring  glitz  and  glamoK 

to  shopping.  He'd  like  to  be  able  l 

offer  a  specialty  store  a  package  deal  ■  W  u|  i 

mannequins,  artwork  and  furniture 

"Not  onlv  is  this  a  successful  bus     h , 

II  Vn 
ness,"  he  says  proudly,  "but  I'm  d< 

ing  exactly  what  I  want."  ■ 
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To  us,  it's  a  spark  plug. 


To  some  people,  it's  a  mobile  office,  a  security  system,  even  a  data  tenninal. 

To  ALLTEL,  it's  one  way  we're  bringing  a  high-powered  spark  to  our-  established 
ndation  in  die  telephone  industry.  \(U\  our  information  services  subsidiary,  and  von 
ea  diversified  companv  with  an  excellent  record  of  growth  and  financial  success,  34 
rs  of  consecutive  annual  dividend  increases  and  recenl  inclusion  in  the  S^P  .")()(). 

If  you're  looking  for  high  performance,  look  into  ALLTEL.  Call  (501)  661-8999. 

-HUIEI 

CORPORATION 


COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 


Jerry  Rogers  doesn't  always  keep  his  promises, 

but  how  can  you  knock  a  man  who  built  Cyrix  from  nothing 

to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  seven  years? 

Cyrix  inside? 


By  Nikhil  Hutheesing 

At  CYRIX  CORP.'s  annual  Halloween 
party,  an  employee  gave  founder  and 
Chief  Executive  Gerald  Rogers  a 
tombstone  bearing  a  famous  epitaph: 
"Intel  Inside."  A  marble  version  of 
the  tombstone  now  sits  in  an  atrium  in 
the  lobby  of  Cyrix  headquarters  in 
Richardson,  Tex.,  near  Dallas. 

Bur}'  Intel?  Jerry  Rogers  thinks  big. 
He  talks  of  having  at  least  $  1  billion  in 
revenues  by  1997  and  20%  of  the 
microprocessor  market  by  decade's 
end.  That  would  require  a  quadru- 
pling of  revenues  in  just  three  years, 
and  a  sextupling  of  market  share — 
from  its  current  3% — in  about  five. 
Compare  that  with  Advanced  Micro 
Devices'  10%  and  Intel's  85%  today. 

But  don't  dismiss  Jerry  Rogers  as  a 
braggart.  In  just  seven  years  he  has 
built  Cyrix  from  nothing  to  revenues 
of  $25  million  in  1990  and  $246 
million  in  1994. 

Rogers'  optimism  has  carried  him  a 
long  way,  but  it  has  tripped  him  a  few 
times,  too.  In  1994  Rogers  boasted 
about  Cyrix's  fastest  486  processor, 
but  a  manufacturing  snafu  kept  the 
company  from  releasing  as  many 
chips  as  originally  planned. 

Its  Pentium  alternative,  now 
known  as  the  M 1 ,  was  supposed  to  be 
released  in  early  1995,  but  software 
design  problems  delayed  it.  Cyrix  ex- 
pects to  release  the  chip  this  month. 
All  this  bad  news  sent  Cyrix's  stock 
tumbling  32%  within  three  days  in 
December,  to  19.  It  has  since  re- 
bounded to  a  recent  44. 

Cyrix  was  formed  in  1988  by  Rog- 
ers   and    Tom    Brightman,    micro- 
processor designers  who  had  worked 
together  at  Texas  Instruments.  With 
$4  million   from  venture  capitalists 
Sevin  Rosen  and  Berry  Cash,  Rogers  >. 
and  Brightman  formed  Cyrix,  and  in  \ 
1994  persuaded  IBM  Microelectron-  i 
ics — which  long  supported  only  In-  I 


tel — to  churn  out  Cyrix  chips. 

By  subcontracting  manufacture  of 
the  chips  to  IBM  and  SGS-Thomson, 
the  Franco- Italian  chipmaker,  Cyrix 
was  able  to  break  into  a  capital-inten- 
sive business  at  low  capital  cost.  It 
made  its  mark  in  1990  with  a  math 
coprocessor,  a  chip  that  works  with 
the  processor  to  speed  up  mathemati- 
cal functions.  Then,  in  1992,  Cyrix 
provided  a  chip  that  fit  into  the  386 
slot  in  a  computer,  but  operated  as 
fast  as  a  486.  Using  these  chips,  a 
computer  maker  could  offer  raster 
performance  without  having  to  retool 
its  production.  Ever  since,  the  compa- 
ny has  been  on  the  heels  of  Intel. 

When  Intel  released  its  486  chip  in 
April  1989,  it  took  Cyrix  over  three 
years  to  come  out  with  a  competing 
product — what  it  calls  the  486DX.  In 
July  Cyrix  introduced  the  5x86.  It, 
too,  fit  the  chip  slots  for  Intel's  486, 
while  performing  like  a  Pentium  and 
costing  less. 


Intel  creates  a  chip  and  Cyrix  trl 
to  improve  on   it,   not  by  clonif 
Intel's  technology  but  by  developi 
its  own  technology.  Since  a  lot 
computer  people  aren't  happy  w  I 
Intel's  clout,  they  are  pleased  to  h< 
Cyrix  stay  in  the  game.  Among  C 
rix's  current  customers  are  IBM,  Nil 
Apple  and  AST. 

Intel  already  controls  pricing 
compatible  microprocessors,  and 
the  past  year  has  ramped  up  efforts] 
sell  circuit  boards  with  memory  ch 
and  chipsets — components  that  reij 
signals  from  the  microprocessor 
other  chips   in    the   computer.    II 
those  three  products  together — ch™ 
chipset  and  circuit  board — and  tyJ 
cally  you  have  got  50%  of  the  cost  q 
computer.  "That's  very  threateniip 
to  companies  like  Compaq  and  IBM 
says  Michael  Slater,  editorial  direct! 
of  Microprocessor  Report,  which  trauj 
the  industry.  "They  [computer  ma| 
ufacturers]  want  to  do  research  a  J 


Aim  for  the  stars,  hit  the  moon? 

Sales  have  surged 
at  little  Cyrix, 
but  can  they  reach 
$1  billion  by  1997, 
as  founder 
Rogers  predicts? 


Netsa|es($mil) 


Source:  Company's  annual  reports 
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development   and   design   products. 

Intel  makes  it  hard  by  cutting  profit 
margins."  Which  of  course  miffs  the 
computer  people  and  inclines  them  to 
throw  business  Cyrix's  way. 

Now,  after  nipping  at  Intel's  heels, 
Cyrix  is  halting  production  of  the  486 
chip  and  claims  it  is  ready  to  beat  Intel 
by  introducing  the  delayed  Ml  chip. 
Rogers  claims  the  M 1  will  outperform 
"ntel's  Pentium  Pro,  long  dubbed  P6, 
slated  for  release  later  this  year. 

Is  this  just  more  vaporware  from 
Cyrix?  Maybe  not.  According  to  PC 
Magazine,  tests  showed  that  comput- 
ers with  the  M 1  ran  30%  faster  than 
computers  using  Intel's  Pentium. 

Cyrix  has  other  grand  plans.  It  is 
working  on  a  multimedia  chip  to  let 
microprocessors    talk    to    modems, 

"Intel  designed  a  computer 
around  the  microprocessor. 
If  we  take  the  same  approach, 
we  might  get  twice 
the  performance  out 
of  our  chip." 


: 
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graphic  cards  and  soundcards,  as  well 
as  toCD-R<  )\i  drives.  Rogers  continues 
to  think  big  and  talk  big.  'Take  a  look 
at  what  Intel  is  doing,"  he  advises. 
"Intel  designed  a  computer  around 
the  microprocessor.  If  we  take  the 
same  approach,  we  might  get  twice 
the  performance  out  of  our  chip." 

He  talks,  a  bit  wistfully,  of  building 
his  own  manufacturing  plant.  Then 
e  won't  have  to  depend  on  a  subcon- 
tractor. "At  our  revenue  level,  we 
could  afford  to  keep  a  factory  fairly 
full.  We  don't  have  any  solid  plans  yet, 
but  we  are  working  on  it."  That  will 
take  some  doing.  A  modern  chip  plant 
costs  at  least  SI  billion  to  build.  Cy- 
rix's market  capital  is  $880  million,  its 
cash  flow  about  S43  million  in  1994. 
Jerry  Rogers'  motto  seems  to  be: 
To  hit  the  moon,  aim  for  the  stars. 
Maybe  he  won't  bury  Intel,  but  may- 
be Intel  won't  bun'  him,  either.  It's  a 
big  market  out  there.  ■■ 


Jerry  Rogers,  chief  executive  of  Cyrix 
"We  want  to  bury  that  'Intel 
Inside'  program." 
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BUSINESSES 
WANT  COST- 
EFFECTIVE 
SOLUTIONS 
TO  A  MAZE  OF 
CHALLENGES. 


TECHNOLOGY        WITH 


VISION 


CAN    HELP    POINT    THE    WAY 


In  today's  business  world,  prepar- 
ing for  the  future  requires  partnering 
with  someone  who  possesses  a  clear 
vision.  A  vision  in  which  state-of-the- 
art  technology  is  applied  in  new, 
productive  and  practical  ways. 

That's  why  growing  numbers  of 
financial  institutions,  colleges  and 
universities,  health  care  providers, 
retail  operations,  corporations  and 
government  agencies  are  turning 
to  Diebold  as  a  solutions  provider. 
Diebold  offers  quality  solutions  that 
satisfy  today's  needs  while 
helping  chart  the  way  to 
tomorrow. 

Through  its  expertise 
in  software,  service  and 
systems  integration,  Diebold 
is  bringing  the  future  closer 
by  tying  together  a  broad  range  of 
card-based  transaction  and  security 
systems.  Diebold  sol1  ware  allows  a 
variety  of  systems  to  communicate 
and  interact  with  each  other  in  an  inte- 
grated solution  for  improved  efficiency, 
productivity  and  performance. 


At  all  stages  of  service  to  the 
customer  including    systems 

development,  design  and  imple- 
mentation —  Diebold  consultants 
determine  just  the  right  networks, 
facilities,  products,  software  and  serv- 
ices to  achieve  the  customer's  goals. 

Modular,  open-system  platforms 
enable  customers  to  easily  upgrade 
their  systems  as  new  features  become 
available  or  as  new  needs  develop,  so 
that  they  are  never  encumbered  by 
out-of-date  technology.  Customers 
benefit  further  from  Diebold 's  ongoing 
research  and  development 
program,  which  continues 
to  establish  new  standards 
in  systems  reliability. 

For  the  financial  industry, 
Diebold's  expertise  in  sys- 
tems integration  enables 
customers  to  increase  efficiency, 
enhance  fee  income,  strengthen 
security  and  ultimately  maximize 
shareholder  value.  Financial  cus- 
tomers have  long  relied  on  Diebold 
products  and  services  for  asset 
protection,  building  security  and  self- 
service  transaction  systems. 


ps-Iik 
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Diebold  consultants  also  j 
with  financial  institutions  to 
merit  advanced  software  syst<' 
streamline  and  modernize  dis 
networks  and  branches  that  hav  nork 
brought  together  through  met  nj 
acquisitions  and  consolidatic 
support   these   complex   sy; 
Diebold  provides  2,300  servic 
fessionals  in  400  locations  acr< 
United  States,  representing  the 
and  most  reliable  service  ne( 
in  the  industry. 

In  markets  outside  the  fi 
industry,  Diebold  consultar 
applying  new  technology  to  ini 
efficiency  and  convenience. 


For  example,  life  at  many 
nation's  college  campuses  is  ber 
simpler,  thanks  to  Diebold': 
grated  Campus  Access  Manag 
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Hier, 
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M)  system,  .which  allows  fee 
^ent,  meal  plans,  building  access 
ecurity  monitoring  services  to  be 
oined  in  one  all-encompassing 
ork.  Diebold's  integrated  card 
d  ms  can  be  effective  in  all  types  of 
»us-like  environments,  such  as 
itals,  airports  and  corporate 
:ies. 

Diebold's  innovative  payment 
ions  enable  retailers  to  excel  in 
ighly  competitive  marketplace 
:ducing  costs  and  increasing 
mer  satisfaction.  These  systems 
>e  tied  to  the  retailer's  other 
;rvice  and  security  networks  to 
^r  improve  operations. 

lovernment  agencies  are  real- 
increases  in  efficiency  and 
ity  by  applying  Diebold's 


integrated  approach  to  automate 
benefit  payment  programs  and  protect 
against  fraud. 

Health  care  providers,  as  well, 
are  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
improving  productivity  and  enhanc- 
ing security.  Diebold  systems  can 
help  health  care  institutions  reduce 
paperwork  and  better  control  inven- 
tory through  automated  drug  and 
supply  dispensing  systems.  Diebold's 
security  systems  provide  effective 
solutions  for  hard-to-protcct  areas 
such  as  pharmacies,  nurseries,  parking 
decks  and  research  labs. 

While  others  may  fantasize  about 
future  technology,  Diebold  and  its 
customers  are  finding  new  ways  to  use 
today's  technology  to  navigate  the  best 
path  through  the  maze  to  tomorrow. 


By  sharing  this  vision  of  applying 
technology  in  innovative  and  practical 
ways  through  systems  integration, 
Diebold  and  its  customers  are  helping 
to  shape  tomorrow  —  together.         □ 

For  more  help  through  the  maze  to 
the  future,  write  to: 

Diebold,  Incorporated 

P.O.  Box  8250 

Dept.  9-79V 

Canton,  Ohio   44711-82J0. 

Call  toll-free  I -800-999- 3600. 
Fax  216-490-3794. 


SHARE    THE    VISION 
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COMPUTER  VENTURES 


High-level  computing 


■  ■l!l-"' !*-":  =  ■ 


Richard  A.  Shaffer  is 
founder  of  Technologic 
Partners,  a  technology 
consulting  comp; 
in  New  York  City, 
and  publisher  of 
ComputerLetter. 


ACROSS  THE  Ham  and  the  Midwest  in  late 
summer,  the  heat  was  oppressive,  even  fatal. 
But  above  the  timberiine  in  Colorado,  where 

1  was  hiking,  it  was  cold  enough  before  sun- 
rise to  see  my  breath.    The  high  mountain 
trail  was  covered  in  places  by  snow,  and  pools 
of  snovvmelt  were  crusted  with  ice. 

At  13,000  feet  I  did  what  many  a  city- 
dweller  now  does.  Taking  the  portable  comput- 
er out  of  my  backpack  and  plugging  it  into  a 
cellular  phone,  I  checked  in  with  the  home 
office,  read  my  electronic  mail,  sent  a  fax  or 
two,  and  downloaded  a  couple  of  files  to  read 
around  die  campfire. 

The  goal  of  my  trek  was  not  only  to  escape 
the  heat  but  also  to  dabble  with  the  latest  in 
gear  for  mobile  communications  and  comput- 
ing. I  had  made  a  similar  journev  three  vears 
before,  and  what  I  found  this  time  was  that 
although  keeping  in  touch  from  faraw  av 
places  still  requires  more  effort  than  it  should, 
the  mobile  world  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

You  may  think  it's  crazy  to  load  your  ruck- 
sack with  computer  gear,  but  the  fact  is,  more 
and  more  of  us  are  going  mobile.  An  estimated 

2  million  Americans  are  now  using  some  form 
of  wireless  data  communications,  a  total  that  is 
expected  to  triple  in  two  vears.  This  year  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  personal  computers  sold 
will  be  portables. 

Some  7.6  million  Americans  connected  to 
the  office  via  computer  last  year.  This  year  the 
number  is  expected  to  reach  8.8  million. 

One  reason  is  the  arrival  of  cheaper,  smaller 
and  more  powerful  mobile  devices,  and  the 
gradual  discovery  bv  people  like  me  that,  prop- 
erly used,  mobile  technology  can  be  liberating. 

Telecommuting  is  becoming  less  costly  and 
easier,  thanks  to  modem  advances.  Three  years 
ago  a  modem  capable  of  sending  data  at 
14,400  bits  per  second  and  faxes  at  9,500  bps 
cost  about  S400.  Today  such  a  device  goes  for 
SI 00.   The  new  V.34  modems,  rated  at 
28,800  bps,  which  is  as  fast  as  standard  tele- 
phone lines  can  carry  data,  can  be  had  for  less 
than  S120. 

hi  most  of  the  U.S.,  computers  can  now 
talk  wirelessly  via  ordinary  cellular  telephone 
channels,  using  a  technology  known  as  circuit- 
switched  cellular.  The  digital  alternative — 
known  as  cellular  digital  packet  data,  or  CDPD — 
didn't  c  en  exist  three  vears  ago;  by  the  end  of 
this  year  it's  expected  to  be  available  in  41  met- 
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ropolitan  areas.  The  use  of  special  data  radios  j 
that  can  send  a  file  or  E-mail  also  is  growing, 
the  last  18  months  subscriptions  to  ram  Mol 
Data  have  more  than  doubled,  to  30,000. 

I  found  that  the  most  useful  gadgets 
weren't  necessarily  the  most  novel.   An  ordj 
nary  cellular  phone  in  my  pack,  for  example 
enabled  me  to  get  in  more  hiking,  confider 
that  if  some  crisis  developed  at  the  office,   \ 
could  probably  be  reached.  Notebook  com 
puters  now  are  so  powerful  that  the  one  in 
my  pack  (an  Apple  PovverBook  5300c)  was 
actually  better  than  the  Macintosh  Quadra 
800  back  at  my  desk. 

More  exotic  mobile  technologies  were  use:| 
too,  but  sometimes  frustrating.  For  examplj 
to  read  electronic  mail  from  the  trailside,  I  slij 
a  Motorola  wireless  modem  into  my 
PovverBook  and  plugged  it  into  a  cellular  tekl 
phone.  Hanging  the  phone  in  a  pine  tree  ancj 
balancing  the  computer  on  a  knee,  I  then 
dialed  my  office.  Incredibly,  using  a  combinal 
tion  of  programs  from  Apple,  CE  Software  anj 
Global  Village  Communications  I  was  able  tc  f 
review  and  respond  to  my  mail.  Handy, 
except  I  was  often  disconnected. 

Based  on  my  mountain  experience,  wireles] 
data  communications  from  the  wilds  is  certai 

Hanging  the  phone  in  a  pine  tree  an.  | 
balancing  the  computer  on  a  knee,  I 
dialed  New  York  and  sent  some  faxes'! 


not  perfect,  but  the  technology  and  product 
are  advancing  at  furious  rates.  In  fact,  since  n 
last  mobile  junket  three  vears  ago,  so  many 
new  or  better  devices  for  portable  computing 
and  communications  hav  e  come  out  that  I 
couldn't  even  begin  to  test  them  all. 

I  didn't,  for  example,  check  out  the  latest 
satellite  telephones,  which  weigh  a  mere  50 
pounds,  or  the  nqwest  global  positioning 
devices,  which  use  satellites  to  keep  you  fro: 
getting  lost;  some,  like  Panasonic's  new  gps 
compass,  are  small  enough  to  fit  in  a  pocket. 

Nor  did  I  make  much  use  of  intelligent 
agents,  which  promise  to  help  keep  mobile 
technologies  from  turning  all  of  our  waking 
time  into  working  time.  I  didn't,  for  example 
trv  the  Wildfire  digital  secretary  from  Wildfir  I 
Communications,  which  automatically  coord 
nates  telephone  calls,  messages  and  schedules 

After  all,  who  wants  technology  testing  to 
interfere  with  one's  hiking?  H 
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because  it  works  alone.  A  universal  document  handler  resets  originals  automatically.  An  auto-stacker 
turn  out  o  thousand  pages  of  duplexed,  collated,  punched  or  stapled  copies  working  completely  solo.  Or  in  this 
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With  DNA  testing  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  make  pretty 
accurate  forecasts  of  our  life  expectancy.  Should  the 
information  be  withheld  from  insurance  companies? 


IsDNAp.c: 
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By  Philip  E.  Ross 

EVERY  TIME  your  doctor  takes  your 
blood  pressure  or  surveys  your  fami- 
ly's medical  history,  you  undergo  a 
late-20th-century  form  of  genetic 
testing.  As  such,  these  tests  aren't  very 
accurate,  but  they're  still  the  best  way 
of  knowing  the  odds  of  your  getting 
such  chronic  diseases  as  cancer  or 
heart  disease.  They  are  widely  used. 
Insurance  companies  ask  for  their  re- 
sults before  setting  premiums. 

These  tests  are  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  more  accurate 
and  useful.  Within  the  next 
decade  or  so,  instead  of 
having  to  infer  inherited 
tendencies  from  markers, 
such  as  blood  cholesterol  or 
a  family  pattern  of  cancer, 
doctors  will  go  straight  to 
the  DNA  to  read  its  coded 
message. 

Or  maybe  they  won't. 
Useful  as  these  tests  are, 
they've  fallen  afoul  of- — you 
guessed  it — political  cor- 
rectness. The  legislatures  of 
California,  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Georgia, 
New  Hampshire  and  Min- 
nesota have  imposed  re- 
strictions on  insurers  who 
want  to  use  the  results  of 
DNA  testing.  Why?  Because 
they  are  too  accurate.  They 
would  enable  insurance  companies  to 
separate  good  risks  from  poor  risks 
and  charge  the  latter  higher  premi- 
ums. The  insurance  company  would 
be,  in  p. c. -speak,  "•discriminating" 
against  part  of  the  population. 

But  discrimination  is  what  insur- 
ance is  all  about — discriminating  be- 
tween high-risk  people  and  low-risk. 
Stunt  pilots  pay  higher  premiums 
than  office  workers.  Old  people  pay 
higher  life  insurance  premiums  than 
voting  people  do.  Discrimination  is 


the  name  of  the  game. 

Take  a  look  at  the  death  tables  for 
insured  males  from  an  actuarial  text- 
book (now  there's  a  grim  science  for 
you).  A  man's  chances  of  keeling  over 
for  good  in  a  given  year  stay  constant 
through  his  early  30s,  at  around  1  in 
500.  Then  they  take  off- — rising  to  1 
in  300  by  40  and  more  than  doubling 
with  each  passing  decade.  Make  it  to 
90  and  he'll  have  a  l-in-5  chance  of 
not  seeing  91. 


If  insurers  stopped  "discriminat- 
ing" against  octogenarians  and  of- 
fered equal  rates  to  people  of  all  ages, 
the  old  would  sign  up  and  the  young 
would  stay  away  in  droves.  Inevitably, 
rates  would  rise  and  then  insurers 
would  go  broke. 

Political  correctness  is  thus  in  direct 
conflict  with  what  underwriters  call 
adverse  selection:  People  are  more 
likely  to  select  themselves  for  insur- 
ance if  they  believe  themselves  to  be  at 
high  risk. 


Robert  J.  Pokorski,  a  doctor  whc 
heads  research  for  Swiss  Re  America,  I 
branch  of  the  Swiss  Reinsurance  Co. 
says,  "A  life  insurance  company  coulc 
safely  insure  the  life  of  everyone  whc 
passes  by  any  designated  location  in  i 
typical  city,  so  long  as  the  practici 
does  not  become  public  knowledge.' 
Once  word  leaked  out,  of  course,  thai 
particular  street  corner  would  soon  b 
thronged  with  nonagenarians,  heav) 
smokers  and  stunt  pilots. 

Pokorski  quite  reasonably  poind 
out  that  insurers  need  to  have  acces: 
to  all  the  medical  data  available  tc 
their  clients — including  genetic  data 
"It's  apparent  genetic  testing  will  per- 
vade all  of  medicine,"  he  notes.  Buti 
some  politicians  apparently  think  tha 
insurance  companies  should 
barred  from  seeing  it. 

Pokorski  says  he  assumes  that  un- 
derwriting based  on  age  and  gende 
would     continue,     but     premium: 
would  skyrocket  as  people  who  hac 
discovered    themselves    to 
§  be  at  high  risk  suddenly  be 
|  gan  taking  out  huge  poli 
I  cies       and       underwriting] 
losses      mounted.       Rate: 
would    get    so    high    tha 
healthy  30-year-olds  woul 
just  say  to  hell  with  it  am 
go  uncovered.  With  them' 
out  of  the  insurance  pooh 
underwriting     losses     anc 
premiums    would    mount 
even  higher. 

If  state  legislatui 
that       high-risk 
should  be  entitled  to  low 
cost    insurance,    let    therr~ 
subsidize  it  rather  than  try-N  j 
ing  to  force  the  insurance 
industry  and  the  healthier 
part  of  the  population  to  ddl 
the  subsidizing. 

There  are  plenty  of  dis-| 
turbing  aspects  to  genetic  testing,  nod 
least  the  possibility  that  it  will  tell 
more  about  our  future  than  we  care  tc 
know.  But  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
many  diagnostic  tests  we  now  undei 
go  that  our  grandparents  lived  happj 
without.  We  shouldn't  forget  that  oi 
grandparents  generally  died  young 
than  we  do,  partly  because  they  didn 
get  the  early  diagnoses  we  get. 

Heaven  help  our  society  if  we  let 
political  correctness  get  in  the  way  C| 
scientific  advances.  ■ 
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If  you  think  you  can  take  your  time 
going  to  market,  think  again. 
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In  today's  volatile  business  environment,  yesterday  is  ancient  his- 
Succeeding  in  the  modern  marketplace  takes  speed.  It  takes  agility 
tes  GE  Information  Services. 

GE  Information  Services  can  help  you  integrate  your  suppliers, 
ufacturers,  distributors  and  customers  so  that  you  can  respond  to 
market  in  minutes  instead  of  days  or  weeks.  In  supply  chain  man- 
ent,  cash  management,  marketing  and  sales,  we  show  you  how  to 
ase  productivity  and  save  time — the  time  you  need  to  keep  a  step 
d  of  your  competition. 

At  GE  Information  Services,  our  business  productivity  solutions 
nee  the  fitness  and  survival  skills  of  some  of  the  world's  best-known 
>anies.  In  a  rapidly  evolving  marketplace,  we  give  you  the  edge  you 
to  prevail. 

Productivity.  It's  All  We  Do. 


GE  Information  Services 


For  ii  mrc  information,  call  1-800-560-GEIS,  or  write  GE  Information  Services, 
MC07F1,  Mil  \.  Washington  St.  Ro  '   illi ,  MD  20850.  Find  us  on  the  Interne!  at  http://www.ge.com/geis. 
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INSIGHTS 


Selling  genes 


BY  MICHAEL  GIANTURCO 


Michael  Gianturco  is 
president  of  The 
Princeton  Portfolios. 
His  new  book  on 
investing  in 
technology  stocks 
and  funds  is  The 
Market  that  Beats 
the  Market  ( Little 
Brown,  1995). 


For  BIOTECH  COMPANIES  starving  for  product 
revenues,  there  is  a  new  business  idea  that  really 
works:  Instead  of  selling  medicines,  they  are 
selling  genes.  The  concept  should  interest  bio- 
tech  investors. 

Drugs  require  years  of  research,  develop- 
ment, clinical  trials  and  government  approval 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  market.  But 
genes  offer  an  immediate  payoff;  they  can  be 
priced  and  sold  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  dis- 
covered. The  buyers  of  genes  are  major  pharma- 
ceutical companies.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  an  important  gene  discovery  be- 
cause it  gives  them  a  big  jump  on  their  compe- 
tition in  developing  new  medicines. 

How  much  is  one  gene  worth?  Auction 
sales  of  some  particularly  intriguing  genes  have 
drawn  bids  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Whopping  prices  for  these  short  strands  of  DNA, 
paid  up  front,  have  biotech  companies  salivat- 
ing, and  have  at  last  rekindled  an  interest  in 
biotech  among  investors. 

Genes  that  appear  to  make  people  fat  com- 
mand particularly  handsome  sums.  Biotech  ex- 

UnKke  drugs,  genes  offer  an 
immediate  payoff;  they  can  be 
priced  and  sold  almost  as  fast 
as  they  are  discovered. 

eeutives  were  riveted  by  an  obesity  gene  auc- 
tion held  in  January  1995.  This  gene  was  found 
by  Jeffrey  Friedman  and  his  team  of  research- 
ers at  Rockefeller  University  in  New  York.  Am- 
gen  entered  a  winning  bid  of  $20  million  as  a 
signing  payment  for  the  gene. 

Is  this  particular  obesity  gene  the  kev  to  a 
skinny  pill?  Nobody  knows  yet.  But  Amgen 
knows  firsthand  the  value  of  a  gene  once  it 
pays  off  as  a  drug  product.  The  blueprint  for  its 
first  major  drug  was  a  gene.  The  gene  directs 
the  production  of  Epogen,  a  medicine  that 
fights  anemia.  Epogen  returned  revenues  to 
Amgen  of  $216  million  last  quarter. 

Two  business  strategies  have  emerged  for 
small  biotech  companies  hoping  to  sell  genes.  The 
first  is  realistically  scaled,  focused  and  precise. 
The  idea  is  to  target  a  disease  or  condition,  like 
obesity  or  an  allergy  or  a  specific  type  of  can- 
cer— and  then  try  to  find  a  gene  that  is  responsible. 
Companies  working  in  this  vein  include  private 
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Millennium  Pharmaceutical  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Sequana  Therapeutics  (11)  of  San  Diego  (which 
is  a  recent  iro);  and  Myriad  Genetics  of  Salt  Lak' 
City,  which  has  recently  issued  a  prospectus. 

The  other,  much  more  aggressive  strategy 
is  the  mass  production  of  gene  discovery.  In 
this  process,  machines  are  used  to  identify', 
isolate  and  chemically  characterize  genes — nL 
human  genes — without  even  trying  to  guess, 
at  first,  what  they  do. 

This  is  the  approach  pioneered  by  Human 
Genome  Sciences  (24)  of  Rockville,  Md.  This 
stock  is  publicly  traded,  and  we  accumulate  it 
at  The  Princeton  Portfolios  for  customer  ac- 
counts. Human  Genome  Sciences  (hgs)  has 
been  processing  genes  at  the  rate  of  roughlv 
1 ,000  per  day  for  the  past  several  years.  Withii 
two  more  years  it  should  have  in  hand  all  of  th 
genes  contained  in  human  DNA.  This  com- 
plete library  is  called  the  human  genome  (pro- 
nounced gee-gnome).  It  consists  of  about 
100,000  genes.  Later  starters,  including  severe 
other  companies  and  institutions,  are  neces- 
sarily working  in  hgs'  wake.  Its  partner  and 
customer,  SmithKline  Beecham,  has  agreed  to 
payments  to  hgs  of  about  $125  million. 

One  competitor  is  Incyte  Pharmaceutical 
(24)  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Instead  of  reserving 
the  genes  to  itself  or  to  a  contracting  partner 
Incyte  will  sell  its  data  to  any  and  all  pharma 
ceutical  companies.  Notice  that  this  is  exact- 
ly how  small  oil-exploration  companies  marke 
information  to  major  oil  companies.  It's 
smart  and  it  works. 

Competitors  are  quick  to  point  out  that  HG 
is  essentially  speed-reading  and  labeling  huma 
DNA.  The  company  will  analyze  a  long  frag- 
ment of  a  gene — perhaps  as  much  as  half  of  it. 
The  idea  is  to  rapidly  jot  down  enough  infor- 
mation to  uniquely  identify  the  gene.  It  is  thei 
stored  for  future  study,  and  the  machines  hur- 
ry on  to  the  next  gene. 

It  isn't  known  whether  gene  fragments  canr 
be  patented,  though  the  company  has  made 
125  applications  for  completely  sequenced 
genes  it  has  discovered.  Whole  genes  can  in- 
deed be  patented  or  protected  as  trade  se- 
crets, but  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  human  genes.  According  to 
biochemist  Cynthia  Robbins-Roth  of  BioVer; 
ture  Consultants  in  San  Mateo,  Calif,  "It 
doesn't  matter.  No  one  really  knows  if  they  cai 
own  this  stuff — but  to  have  a  gene's  sequena 
in  hand  is  to  have  the  first  shot  at  drug  disco\ 
ery.  And  this  matters  very  much." 

Biotech  venture  capitalists  have  coined  a  new 
word  for  dais  new  type  of  enterprise:  genom- 
ics. I  admire  all  of  the  so-called  "genomics" 
companies  noted  here,  but  I  would  not  hurry 
to  buy  the  new  issues.  However,  hgs  and  Incyf 
are  buys  at  23  and  20,  respectively.  H 
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David  versus  Goliaths 

Not  many  relish  duking  it  out  with  Bill  Gates  ami  Craig 
McCaw.  But  Sham  Hovnanian  lias  been  fighting  them  for 
the  past  two  years  over  a  portion  of  spectrum  for  broad 
hand  technology  that  Gates  and  McCaw  had  wanted  to 
co-opt  for  wireless  communications  delivered  by  satellite. 
Hovnanian  wanted  the  spectrum  for  up  to  500  channel  i  v 
and  other  two-way  telecommunication  systems  delivered 
by  ground-based  cellular  transmitters. 

Hovnanian,  whose  family  owns  a  lucrative  New  Jersey 
real  estate  firm,  has  been  working  on  his  iv  project  since 
1986.  That  was  when  he  left  the  family  firm  to  found  his 
New  York-based  CellularVision.  "I  caught  the  technology 
bug,1'  he  admits. 

Raising  $30.5  million  from  Bell  Atlantic,  Philips  and  J. P. 
Morgan — in  exchange  for  14%  of  his  new  firm — Hovnan- 
ian, 36,  got  m  K  :c  license  in  1991  to  put  his  new  system  in 
the  New  York  City  area — it's  now  in  5,000  Brooklyn 
homes.  He's  also  testing  systems  in  Canada  and  Brazil. 

In  Julv  Hovnanian  won  a  major  victory  when  the  FCC 
decided  to  let  both  his  and  the  Gates-McCaw  technologies 
use  the  frequency  band.  Score  one  for  the  slingshot. 


Captive  audience 

French-born  candy- 
maker  Elisabeth  Calvin  is 
betting  airline  travelers 
get  so  bored  on  flights  that 
they'll  even  read  candy 
wrappers.  Her  S5.4  million 
(estimated  1995  sales) 
Reno-based  Delysair  Ltd. 
makes  and  supplies  indi- 
vidual bags  of  pralines  and 
other  snacks  to  airlines. 

Cabin's  gimmick:  The 
airlines  pay  nothing,  but 
the  bags  cany  paid  adver- 
tising and  product  informa- 
tion from  clients  like 
CompuServe,  America  On- 
line, Toshiba  and  News- 
week. Reno  Air  already 
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Elisabeth  Galvin  of  Delysair 
Candy  cure  for  boredom? 


serves  the  pralines;  Unit- 
ed's  shuttle  and  Continen- 
tal start  in  November. 
Deals  with  British  Airways, 
Air  France  and  Alitalia  are 
pending. 

Galvin,  32,  a  former 
magazine  subscription 
salesperson,  started  in 
1992  by  selling  her  pralines 
to  hotels  and  gourmet 
food  stores.  When  she 
pitched  them  as  in-flight 
snacks,  the  airlines  balked 
at  the  cost.  Then  came 
the  idea  of  mini  in-flight 
billboards.  "You  know- 
how  in  your  brain  things 
just  match?"  she  says. 


' 


CellularVision  founder  Shant  Hovnanian 
Battling  Bill  Gates  and  Craig  McCaw. 


Quick  study 

Wanting  a  change,  Dr. 
Daniel  Vasella  quit  his  in- 
ternal medicine  post  at  a 
Bern,  Switzerland  hospital 
in  1988  for  a  marketing 
research  job  with  Sandoz, 
the  Basel-based  SI 3. 2 
billion  health  care  firm. 

"•I  went  from  respected 
doctor  to  idiot  who  didn't 
know  anything,"  he 
recalls. 

That  phase  didn't  last 
long.  After  seven  promo- 
tions in  as  many  years, 
Swiss-born  Vasella,  now 


42,  became  chief  execi 
rive  officer  last  May  of 
pharmaceutical  divisioi 
that  generates  48%  of  Si 
doz's  revenues.  Two 
months  later  Vasella  ac 
quired  Caithersburg, 
Md. -based  Genetic  Th 
py,  Inc.  for  $295  millk 
in  cash  to  provide  Sane 
with  its  next  generatioi 
of  treatments. 

Now  Vasella  has  a 
good  shot  at  succeedin 
Sandoz  Chairman  Mar 
Moret,  71.  "To  be  in 
charge,"  he  says,  "is 
something  I  enjoy." 


Sandoz 
Pharma  chi< 
Daniel  Vasel 
Fast  track 
heir  appan 
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IF  BUSINESS  IS  WAR 


"We  had  several  states  courting  us  when  we  began 
a  search  for  a  second  plant  site.  We  chose 
Mississippi  because  of  the  strong  work  ethic, 
excellent  training  programs,  and  easy  access  to 
national  and  international  markets.  But  there  was 
one  other  thing  that  made  the  state  unique.  We 
didn't  find  the  same  adversarial  relationship 
between  government  and  business  common  in 
other  places.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  encouraged 
to  call  the  governor  or  the  head  of  the  state's 
economic  development  agency  if  we  needed  assis- 
tance. Southern  hospitality  certainly  spills  over 
into  business  in  Mississippi.  After  all,  how  many 
other  company  presidents  are  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  the  governors  of  their  states?" 

Louise  O'Sullivan,  President 

Groen/A  Dover  Industries  Company 

Elk  Grove,  Illinois  /Jackson,  Mississippi 

WE  KNOW  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  CIVIL 


FRIENDLY  FACES 

FIRST-NAME  BASIS 

MANY  FRIENDS  IN  HIGH  PLACES 


(800)340-3323 

BUSINESS      HOTLINE 


MOVE  IT  TO 

MI^PPI 


THE  FUNDS 

MMEESEm 


The  power  of 
compound  interest 


Shelby  Davis  learned  money  management  at  the  feet  of  his  father, 
one  of  the  truly  legendary  investors.  Shelby  Davis  is  no  slouch  himself 


By  Mary  Beth  Grover 

The  lath  Shelby  Cullom  Davis  was 
one  of  the  great  investors  of  his  gener- 
ation. When  he  died  at  85  last  year  he 
left  a  fortune  of  S830  million,  made 
mainly  by  investing  in  insurance 
stocks. 

He  also  left  behind  a  son  who 
appears  to  be  a  solid  chip  off  the  old 
block,  Shelby  Davis,  now  58.  With  a 
little  of  his  dad's  help,  Shelby  Davis 
started  New*  York  Venture  Fund  in 
1969.  (Despite  its  name,  the  fund  is 
headquartered  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.) 
New  York  Venture  has  compounded 
at  14.1% — better  than  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  500-stock  index — for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

This  year  for  the  third  time  in  a  row, 
Davis'  fund  made  the  Forbes  mutual 
funds  Honor  Roll. 

The  younger  Davis  was  only  32 
when  he  began  New  York  Venture 
Fund.  Like  many  of  his  generation,  he 
thought  the  1960s  bull  market  would 
never  end.  Heavily  invested  in  trendy 
growth  stocks,  Davis  failed  to  see  the 
inflationary  buildup  and  soon  found 
himself  trapped  in  one  ofthe  century's 
worst  bear  markets.  After  peaking  in 
1966,  it  took  the  Dow  industrials  17 
years  to  recover  back  above  1000  and 
stay  there.  B\  1974,  the  industrials 
were  down  45%  from  their  highs. 

By  that  nadir  year  Shelby  Davis  had 
lost  10%  of  his  early  investors'  money. 
It  was  discouraging.  People  were  talk- 
ing about  "the  death  of  equities"  and 
the  public  was  turned  off  both  stocks 
and  mutual  funds.  That  year  Shelby 
Davis  flew  to  California  to  visit  the 
great   Benjamin   Graham,   then   80. 
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Graham  reminded  Davis  that  just  as  f 
no  bull  market  lasts  indefinitely,  nei-   j 
ther   does   a    bear   market.    "Sonny 
boy,"  Graham  told  him,  "you  are 
looking  at  one  ofthe  great  opportuni- 
ties of  your  generation." 

And  he  was.  The  Dow  bottomed  at 
580  in  December  and  has  never 
looked  back.  Davis  took  his  losses  on 
growth  stocks  and  invested  in  natural 
resource  stocks,  then  starting  to  get  a 
lift  from  inflation.  By  1976  he  had 
committed  50%  ofthe  fund  to  oil,  real 
estate  and  timber  stocks. 

As  inflationary  pressures  eased  in 
the  early  days  ofthe  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, Davis  began  moving  out  of 
natural  resources  and  piling  into  fi- 
nancial and  consumer  stocks. 

Today,  bolstered  by  its  superior 
record,  New  York  Venture  has  $1.7 
billion  in  assets. 

Davis'  lather  had  an  even  greater 
influence  on  him  than  Graham  had. 
"My  father  taught  us  the  Rule  of  72," 
says  Davis.  This  rule  is  a  quick  way  to 
figure  out  how  long  it  takes  for  money 
to  double:  You  simply  divide  the  in- 
terest or  growth  rate  into  72.  Thus  at 
10%,  money  doubles  in  seven  years;  at 
6%,  in  12  years.  The  Rule  of  72  is  also 
a  way  to  demonstrate  the  power  of 
compound  interest. 

Davis  tries  to  get   the  power  of 
compounding  to  work  for  him   by 
seeking  out  companies  whose  earn- 
New  York  Venture's  Shelby  Davis  (left) 
and  son  Chris  Davis 
"10%  is  plenty  good  enough  for  us." 


■til 


prir, 
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lgs  are  growing  10%  a  year  and 
'hose  stock  is  trading  at  no  more 
lan  ten  times  earnings.  If  those  earn- 
igs  do  indeed  double  in  seven  years. 
)ii  are  nearly  guaranteed  that  the 
ock  price  will  double.  And  ifyou  pay 
ist  ten  times  earnings,  you  are  pretty 
ell  protected  against  a  bear  market 
lat  might  play  hell  with  price/eam- 
gs  ratios. 

'  In  the  real  world,  however,  10%  is  a 
uch  tougher  hurdle  than  it  might 
>und.  "It's  easy  for  [corporate] 
anagers  to  quote  a  15%-to-20% 
owth  rate,"  he  says,  "but  it's  very 
fferent  to  actually  do  it.  And  10%  in 
is  world  of  low  inflation  is  plenty 
>od  enough  for  us." 
New  York  Venture  Fund  has  about 


50%  of  its  money  in  banking,  insurance 

and  other  financial  stocks.  Among  the 
fund's  biggest  holdings:  Allstate,  now- 
selling  at  10  times  estimated  1995 
earnings;  Wells  Fargo  Corp.  (10 
rimes); Travelers!  1 1  times); and  Min- 
neapolis-based First  Rank  System  (11 
times).  Davis  also  likes  American  Ex- 
press  Co.:  The  stock  is  selling  at  14 
times  earnings,  but  the  company  has 
$3.50  a  share  in  cash. 

Their  relatively  conservative  p/es 
are  not  the  only  reason  Davis  likes 
these  financial  companies.  He  be- 
lieves that  as  more  Americans  worn' 
about  saving  for  their  old  age,  the 
financial  companies  will  develop 
strong  brand  names.  Explains  Davis: 
"We  hope  the  red  umbrella  at  Travel- 


ers, the  blue  logo  of  American  Express 
and  the  good  hands  at  Allstate  will 
become  as  well  known  as  the  red  and 
white  can  of  Campbell  Soup."  Davis 
also  points  out  that  while  New  York 
Venture  Fund's  financial  services 
companies  sell  at  around  ten  times 
earnings,  consumer  brand-name 
companies  like  Gillette  and  Coca- 
Cola  sell  for  about  double  that. 

Outside  of  financial  stocks,  Davis 
has  established  a  big  position  in  Gen- 
eral Motors,  currently  at  7  times  its 
consensus  1995  earnings  estimate. 
Davis  notes  that  GM's  profit  margins 
in  North  America  run  about  half 
those  of  Ford  and  Chrysler;  he  expects 
the  gap  to  narrow,  driving  up  GM's 
stock,  "gm  and  the  U.S.  government 

"It's  easy  to  quote  a  15%-to- 
20%  growth  rate,  but  it's  very 
different  to  actually  do  it." 


are  the  last  two  giant  enterprises  that 
need  restructuring,"  he  says. 

Davis  has  relatively  small  stakes  in 
his  onetime  favorites,  oil  and  real 
estate-oriented  stocks — about  5%  in 
each.  His  favorite  oil  stock  is  down- 
trodden Amerada  Hess;  in  real  estate 
it's  Host  Marriott. 

Ben  Graham  reminded  Davis  that 
neither  bear  markets  nor  bull  markets 
go  on  forever.  The  present  bull  mar- 
ket is  anywhere  from  5  to  1 3  years  old, 
depending  on  your  starting  point.  Is 
this  bull  market  going  to  last  forever? 
Of  course  not.  Warns  Davis:  "We're 
in  the  seventh  inning  of  the  ball  game. 
There's  another  bad  five-year  stretch 
out  there.  But  what  my  first  five  years 
taught  me  is  that  a  bad  period  is  a 
prologue  to  another  great  period." 
He  doesn't  expect  the  market  to  hit 
the  skids  until  inflation  heats  up,  as  it 
did  back  in  the  1970s. 

Davis  and  his  family,  including  his 
son  and  comanager  Christopher,  own 
10%  of  the  New  York  Venture  Fund. 
Unfortunately,  it's  not  no-load  but 
carries  a  4.75%  sales  charge,  reduced 
for  large  purchases.  Davis  also  runs  a 
no-load  fund  with  similar  invest- 
ments. Selected  American  Shares  (net 
assets,  S850  million).  Davis  took  over 
this  fund  two  years  ago;  Selected 
American's  expenses  are  a  reasonable 
1.3%  of  assets.  Hi 
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THE  FUNDS 

Go  for 

the  goodwill 

A  few  great  stock  picks  drove  Oakmark  Fund  to  the  top 
of  the  heap.  What  does  Robert  Sanborn  do  for  an  encore? 


Some  fund  managers  owe  much  of 
their  success  to  one  bold  bet.  Erik 
Bergstrom's  closed-end  Bergstrom 
Fund  earned  huge  returns  in  the 
1980s  with  a  big  stake  in  Amgen,  the 
biotechnology  pioneer.  In  1982  Pe- 
ter Lynch  sank  5%  of  Fidelity  Magel- 
lan into  near- bankrupt  Chrysler — 
which  became  the  biggest  factor  in  his 
outperformance  for  years  to  come. 

Lucky  the  new  fund  manager  who 
starts  out  with  a  sizzler  like  that.  Right 
after  Oakmark  Fund  was  launched  in 
August  1991,  manager  Robert  San- 
born sank  10%  of  its  assets  into  Liber- 
ty Media  Corp.,  a  cable  spinoff  from 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.  Bull's- 
eye!  Liberty  went  up  70%  in  the  fund's 
first  three  months,  and  increased  an- 
other eightfold  by  mid- 1993,  with 
Sanborn  averaging  up  most  of  the 
way.  "'The  prospectus  was  extremely 
complicated,"  recalls  Sanborn,  "and 
the  investment  community  just  let  it 
fall  through  the  cracks." 

Thanks  in  part  to  that  single  bet, 
Oakmark's  compound  annual  return 
for  its  first  four  years  was  a  stupendous 
30.3%,  versus  12.3%  for  the  market. 
Liberty  wasn't  Sanborn's  only  smart 
buy — there  were  other  cable  compa- 
nies, including  Cablevision  Systems 
Corp.,  insurer  Fund  American  and 
medical  equipment  maker  Kendall  In- 
ternational— but  Liberty  accounted 
for  three  points  of  that  annual  return. 

Will  Sanborn  now  regress  to  the 
mean?  "I  want  to  find  another  area  we 
can  put  20%  of  assets  into,  like  we  did 
with  cable  stocks,"  he  sighs,  "but  I 
don't  see  that  kind  of  opportunity 
now."  He's  mostly  out  of  Liberty 
now,  but  he  hasn't  found  another  like 
it.  Technology  stocks?  They're  less 
than  1%  of  his  assets.  "I  can't  get 
comfortable  with  how  these  compa- 
nies will  look  in  five  years,"  he  says. 
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Sanborn  concentrates  his  shots 
more  than  most  fund  managers  do. 
While  the  top  ten  holdings  at  most 
funds  make  up  20%  to  25%  of  assets, 
Oakmark's  ten  largest  positions  ac- 
count for  41%  of  the  fund's  $2.7 
billion  of  assets. 

Sanborn's  top  holdings  tend  to 
have  lots  of  goodwill — that  is,  capital- 
ized intangibles — on  their  books.  A 
lot  of  goodwill  arises  when  a  company 
takes  over  another  and  pays  a  premi- 
um over  book  value;  the  excess  over 
book  gets  capitalized  and  then  amor- 
tized against  earnings  for  up  to  40 
years.  That  amortization  reduces  re- 
ported earnings  but  doesn't  harm 
cash  flow.  In  that  way  it  causes  com- 
panies to  understate  their  real  earning 
power.  "The  market  tends  to  look  at 
companies  as  stocks  driven  by  p/e 
ratios,  but  we  look  at  them  as  busi- 


Robert  Sanborn  of 
Oakmark  Fund 
"Blessed"  but 
untested  by  a 
bear  market. 


; 


nesses,"  he  says.  "So  we  value 
goodwill  portion  of  cash  flow  r 
highly  than  the  market  does." 

Seven  of  Oakmark's  top  ten  si 
have  hefty  amounts  of  goodwill. 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp.,  Sanb( 
largest  holding  at  5.5%  of  Oakm 
assets.    Formed    this    spring    v  e 
Lockheed     and     Martin      Mar  tti 
merged,  the  giant  defense  contr. 
has  $6  billion  in  goodwill.  Sanl  ir 
estimates  that  amortization  of  g<  jd 
will  will  consume  15%  of  next  y  ir 
reported  earnings — but  it  will  I 
Lockheed  Martin's   $2.1    billio 
cash  flow  unimpaired. 

Recently  64  V2  a  share,  Lockl  e 
Martin  is  trading  at  12  times  esti  n 
ed  1996  earnings,  but  adding  gc  c 
will  charges  back  to  net  income, 
born  figures  the  stock  sells  for  jus 
times  next  year's  likely  "econc 
earnings." 

Another  goodwill  play  is  Mc 
Bank  Corp.,  the  Pittsburgh  bank  i; 
bought  mutual  fund  giant  Dn  i 
Corp.  last  year.  "It's  my  single  fs » 
ite  stock,"  says  Sanborn.  He  tr  1 
Mellon  may  buy  back  up  to  15%  <  i 
shares  in  the  next  couple  years.  1  j 
ing  back  goodwill  amortization, 
born  reckons  that  Mellon  is  sellin 
just  eight  times  next  year's  earnin 

Also  on   his  goodwill  list:   P'pi 
Morris  Cos.;  American  Brands, 
First  USA,  Inc.,  the  credit  card  is 
and  servicer;  and  Federated  Der   : 
ment  Stores. 

Sanborn,  37,  is  a  graduate  of 
ton  Latin  School  and  Dartmi 
College.  He  ran  $100  million  in 
ture  capital  funds  for  the  State  Te 
ers  Retirement  System  of  Ohio  bt 
oining  Oakmark's  sponsor,  CI 
go's  Harris  Associates  L.P.,  in  19 

The  no-load  Oakmark  Fund  h 

its  typical  stock  for  at  least  three  \ 

and  generally  favors  large-capita 

tion  cpmpanies  over  small  ones. 

erating  expenses,  at  1.2%  of 

assets,  are  moderate. 

Oakmark  is  off  to  a  promi 

start,  but  remember:  A  lc 

that  is  the  result  of  a  few  si 

bets.  Remember,  too:  Oakr 

is  too  young  to  have  been 

ed  in  an  ugly   bear  ma 

"We've  been  kind  of  ble 

so  far,"  says  Sanborn,  rap 

his  knuckles  on  the  wood 

denza  behind  him.    -J.Z. 
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PURITAN 


For  over  47  years,  we've  helped 

investors  ride  out 

the  market's  ups  and  downs. 


Fidelity  Puritan  Fund  for  growth 

income.  Sometimes  you're  not  so  much  interested  in 

e  ring  it  all"  as  you  are  in  holding  on  to  what  you  have. 

t  of  course,  getting  the  most  out  of  it.  In  that  case,  Fidelity 

"  tan  Fund  mav  well  suit  your  investment  strategy. 

h 

I      It's  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  conservative  growth 

( income  funds,  managed  closely  and  cautiously  with  an 

ns>n  reliability. 

ping  out  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  By  com- 
I  ig  current  income  with  growth  potential,  Puritan  Fund  is 
J  ,ned  to  take  some  of  the  edge  off  stock  market  investing. 
To  that  end,  what  vou'll  discover  in  Puritan  Fund  is  a 


$2,500  invested  in  Puritan  Fund  10  years  ago  is 
now  worth  $8,337.  Certainly,  historical  performance  is 
no  guarantee  of  future  results  and  you  may  have  a  loss  or 
gain  when  you  sell  your  shares.  But  surely,  the  wisdom  of 
our  strategy  is  reflected  in  our  record.' 

Average  annual  returns 


$12,500 


$10,000 


$  7.500 


$  5.000 


$  2,500 


through  6/30/95: 
1-Year  9.88% 
5-Year  12.67% 
10-Year     12.80% 


it 


ly  diversified  portfolio  that's  invested  in  bonds,  as  well 
mestic  and  foreign  stocks,  including  those  in  emerging 


ur 

:i 

ix:ets 

CI 


year  record  of  quarterly  dividends.  In  both  good 
°J  )ad  times,  we've  consistently  paid  a  dividend  even-  quarter 
:ita  'er  47  years.  Small  wonder  that  Puritan  Fund  has  found 
'gj  ice  in  the  portfolios  of  over  450,000  investors. 


Fidelity 


6/85      6/87      6/89      6/91      6/93       6/95 

Take  advantage  of  our  experience.  Stocks  have  been  our 
business  for  nearly  half  a  century.  And  every  decision  we  make 
is  backed  by  the  largest  research  staff  in  the  industry  and  the 
latest  information  technology. 

Ask  for  a  Fidelity  Puritan  Fund  fact  kit  today.  Delve 
further  into  our  history  and  discover  for  yourself  if  Puritan 
values  have  a  place  in  your  investment  strategy. 

Call  1-800-544-3925 

24  hours  a  day 


Investments 


ee  fact  kit  on  an>  Fidelity  fund,  containing  a  current  fund  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  please  call, 
carefully  hefore  you  invest  or  send  money. 

investments  involve  greater  risk  than  those  of  U.S.  investments.    ^Total  returns  for  the  period  ended  6/30/95  include  change  in  share  prii  es  reinvestments  of  dividends  and  capital  gains, 
rffect  of  the  fund's  2%  sales  charge,  which  is  waived  through  12/31/95.  Yield,  share  price,  and  return  will  vary  Fidelity  Distributors  Corporation 
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STATISTICAL  SPOTLIGHT 


Bargains: 


s 


Wall  Street  punishes  strong  companies  for  being  in 
weak  industries.  This  creates  bargains  for  alert  investors. 


By  Eric  S.  Hardy 

Wall  Street  has  a  way  of  tarring  all 
companies  in  an  industry  with  the 
same  brush — sometimes  unjustly. 
Smart  investors  can  make  money  by 
identifying  the  unfairly  tarred  stocks. 

Consider  Landstar  System,  a  $1.1 
billion  (revenues)  trucking  outfit 
based  in  Shelton,  Conn.  Landstar  is 
solidly  profitable.  It  earned  $1.90  a 
share  last  year;  consensus  earnings 
estimates  tabulated  by  IBES  Inc.  indi- 
cate that  Landstar  will  report  a  20% 
earnings  gain  in  fiscal  1995  (ending 
Dec.  31),  to  $2.28  a  share,  and  an 
18%  gain  in  fiscal  1996.  In  our  last 
report  on  American  industry 
(Forbes,  Jan.  2)  we  singled  out 
Landstar  as  a  rising  star  in  the  trans- 
portation industry. 

But  investors  tend  not  to  like  the 
trucking  industry — lackluster  earn- 
ings, too  little  economic  growth.  A 
capitalization-weighted  average  of 
the  42  publicly  traded  trucking  and 
warehousing  stocks  tracked  by  the 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey  is  up 
less  than  1%  since  January. 

Result:  In  a  record -setting  stock 
market  that's  up  27%  since  last 
December,  Landstar  is  down  32%,  to 
a  recent  22 /4  a  share,  ten  times  its 
estimated  1995  earnings. 

Guilty  by  association 


In  Wall  Street's  rush  to  mark 
down  most  truckers,  Landstar  could 
be  a  real  opportunity,  despite  its 
announcement  on  Sept.  18  that 
third-quarter  earnings  will  come  in 
below  expectations.  "The  company 
enjoys  very  low  fixed  costs  because 
most  of  its  drivers  are  owner/opera- 
tors," says  Lehman  Brothers  analyst 
Burton  Strauss  Jr.  "Compared  to  its 
competitors,  [Landstar]  is  much  less 
susceptible  to  rising  insurance,  fuel 
and  employee  benefit  expenses." 

Also  out  of  favor  on  Wall  Street 
these  days,  in  addition  to  trucking: 
automakers  and  auto  parts  manufac- 
turers, food  processors,  appliance 
companies,  and  iron  and  steel.  The 


309  stocks  in  these  five  groups  a 
up  less  than  10%  this  year  on  a  car 
talization-weighted  basis,  against  tl 
overall  market's  27%  advance. 

The  table  lists  ten  stocks  pickc 
from  these  out-of- favor  industric 
These  stocks  sell  for  no  more  thi 
14  times  latest- 12-month  profits  ar 
have  earnings  forecasts  showing  esl 
mated  price/earnings  ratios  of  i 
more  than  13  for  1995.  Some  ha- 
strong  dividend  yields — Tas 
Baking,  for  example,  yields  4%. 

Auto  stocks  have  lagged  the  ma 
ket  because  investors  are  nervoi 
that  the  cycle  has  peaked.  Foi 
Motor,  for  example,  is  expected 
post  unimpressive  third-quart 
results.  But  this  is,  in  large  measur 
a  result  of  the  high  cost  of  launchir 
new  models — vehicles  that  could  1 
winners  in  coming  years.  If  they  ar: 
Ford  is  a  contrarian's  delight:  It  se 
for  just  seven  times  its  1996  earnin 
forecast  of  $4.70  a  share. 

Food  processing — one  of  W; 
Street's  darling  industries  during  tl 
1980s — is  now  underperforming  tl 
market.  "Gone  are  the  days 
explains  Prudential  Securities  fan 
analyst  John  McMillin,  "when  con 
panies  could  routinely  pass  alow 
price  increases  to  their  customers." 

So  here,  too,  opportunity  may  1 
knocking   in    the    form    of  Cagle 
Inc.,  an  Atlanta-based  poultry  fin 
that   posted   record-high   sales   an 
earnings  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March.  Cagle's  is  expected  to  eaa 
$1.50  a  share  this  year.  Nonethele: 
the  stock,  recently  at  16  4,  is  off  24 
for  the  year  and  sells  for  only 
times  this  year's  estimated  profits. ■ 


tl 


Company/business 

Recent 
price 

1995 

price 

change 

Debt  as 
%of 
equity 

Yield 

Sales 
($mil)* 

Market 
value 
($mil) 

sales 

book      estimated 
value       1995 

earnings 
1996 

Bethlehem  Steel/steel 

14  V, 

-21% 

0.3 

1.3           7.6 

5.3 

49% 

rtone 

$4,949 

$1,574 

Cagle's/food  processing 

16  % 

-24 

0.2 

1.8         11.2 

NA 

38 

0.7% 

351 

84 

Fedders/appliances 

5% 

-18 

0.3 

1.5           9.0 

8.2 

7 

1.4 

327 

112 

Ford  Motor/autos  &  trucks 

31     '/4 

14 

0.2 

1.3           8.1 

6.8 

NM 

3.9 

135,437 

31,853 

General  Motors/autos  &  trucks 

47 

12 

0.2 

1.6          6.9 

5.9 

20 

2.6 

164,495 

35,128 

Inland  Steel/steel 

25 

-29 

0.3 

2.3          8.5 

6.4 

127 

0.8 

4,679 

1,216 

Landstar  System/trucking 

22  y. 

-32 

0.3 

2.5           9.8 

8.3 

68 

none 

1,131 

284 

Rival/appliances 

20  % 

16 

0.8 

2.2         11.9 

10.9 

51 

1.0 

226 

179 

Tasty  Baking/food  processus 

14 

7 

0.6 

2.5         12.3 

10.9 

22 

4.0 

142 

86 

TNT  Freightways/trucking 

17  'A 

-30 

0.4 

1.8         10.4 

13.9 

49 

2.1 

1,045 

393 

"Latest  12  months.  NA:  Notavailuolf 

NM:  Not 

meaningful.  Sources:  Market  Guide,  Value  Line  and  IBES  Inc.  via 

OneSource  Information  Services. 

Tarred  by  the  unpopularity  of  their  industries  on  Wall  Street,  these  ten  stocks  may  be  opportunities. 
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American  General.  We  Provide 

retirement  Annuities,  Consumer  Loans, 

,ife  Insurance  And  Shareholder  Value. 


American  General  Corporation, 


headquartered  in  Houston,  is  one  of  the 


nation's  largest,  most  successful  con- 


sumer financial  services  organizations. 


We're  a  leading  provider  of  retirement 


annuities,  consumer  loans,  and  life 


insurance.  H  Founded  in  1926,  we  help 


8  million  families  meet  their  financial 


security  needs.  Financial  security  is  also 


important  to  another  group.  Our  share- 
holders. H?  In  fact,  building  shareholder 
value  is  one  of  our  guiding  principles. 
H  Our   record  speaks  for  itself: 


annualized  total  return  to  shareholders 


of  2 1  %  over  the  last  20  years . . .  increased 


dividends  each  year  during  the  same 


period . . .  and   more   recently,   earnings 


have  doubled  over  the  last  five  years. 


Today,  American  General  has  assets 


of  $58  billion  and  shareholders'  equity 


of  $5.3  billion.  Financial  strength 


has  its  rewards,  as  does  our  commit- 


ment to  our  customers  and  our  share- 


holders. H  To  learn  more  about  American 


General  (NYSE:  AGC),  please  contact 


Investor  Relations  at  (800)  AGC-1111. 


Providing  Retirement  Annuities,  Consumer  Loans,  Life  Insurance  And  Shareholder  Value. 


Our  Business  Is  Helping  ¥>ur 

See  What  The 
Competition  Can  L 


Both  you  and  your  compel 
have  similar  goals  in  sight.  A 
who  gets  there  first  will  deper 
on  who  has  a  sharper  vision 
thefuture. 

GE  Capital  Services  can  h 
you  provide  your  customers  w 
more  value- giving  you  the 
competitive  edge.  Like  helping 
major  auto  company  develop! 
nationwide  leasing  program 


within  60  days,  which  involved  the  successful  training  of  54  dealers.  Or  helping  a  membership  warehow. 
club  achieve  growth  through  sales  while  allowing  commercial  customers  to  buy  on  credit  for  the  first  time. 
At  GE  Capital  Services,  were  25  diversified  businesses.  Each  one  is  dedicated  to  developing  and  deliver 
products  and  services  that  help  you  see  opportunities  before  the  competition.  Give  us  a  call  at  1-800-243-2'. 
And  see  what  the  competition  cant. 


GE  Capital  Services 

Our  Business  Is  Helping  Yours" 


Hkt 


AMERICOM    •    AUTO  FINANCIAL  SERVICES    •    AVIATION  SERVICES    •    COMMERCIAL  EQUIPMENT  FINANCING    •    COMMERCIAL  FINANCE    •    COMMERCIAL  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCING 
CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  INSURANCE    •    EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORPORATION    •    EQUITY  CAPITAL  GROUP    •    FINANCIAL  GUARANTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FLEET  SERVICES    •    GECC  FINANCIAL  (HAWAII)    •    GENSTAR  CONTAINER    •    GLOBAL  CONSUMER  FINANCE    •    GLOBAL  PROJECT  &  STRUCTURED  FINANCE 

GNA    •    MODULAR  SPACE    •    MORTGAGE  INSURANCE    •    MORTGAGE  SERVICES    •    PENSKE  TRUCK  LEASING    •    RAILCAR  SERVICES    •    RETAILER  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

TECHNOLOGY  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES    •   TIP/TRANSPORT  INTERNATIONAL  POOL    •    VENDOR  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


»'0t 


THE  FORBES /BARRA  WALL  STREET 


Y  JOHN  H.  CHRISTY 


Ithough  the  Dow  Jones  industrials 
osed  at  a  near-record  high  of  4798 
1  Sept.  15,  Douglas  Lee,  chief  econ- 
nist  of  HSBC  Washington  Analysis, 
inks  that  there  is  still  more  upside 
>tential  in  the  stock  market.  Lee  is 
>timistic  that  Congress  will  finally 
ss  a  budget  agreement  with  signif- 
mt  spending  reductions,  and  that 
is  budget  bill  will  put  the  national 
licit  on  a  declining  path.  As  a 
•.ult,  Lee  thinks  that  interest  rates 
;  more  likely  to  decrease  than 
rease. 

The  congressional  tax  package  will 
)stly  be  a  plus  for  business,  but  Lee 
Hexes  there  could  be  some  losers. 
:  cites  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
rich  could  lose  the  tax  deduction  of 
mpanies  operating  in  Puerto  Rico, 
is  could  hurt  corporations  such  as 
stol- Myers  Squibb,  Mylan  Labora- 
ies  and  Warner-Lambert. 


The  overall  markets 


pecial  focus 


■Vail  Street  expects  the  seven  companies 
lelow  to  lose  money  this  year — but 
eturn  to  profitability  next  year.  Radius 
nc,  a  struggling  manufacturer  of 
Xpple-compatible  video  monitors  and 
leriphcrals  lo-t-c  price:  77M)  is  expected 
i>  lose  37  cents  a  share  this  year  but 
nake  70  cents  in  1996.  If  so,  it's  artrac- 
:vely  priced  at  1 1  times  recovery  profits. 

Dn  the  rebound 


Recent  1996 

Company                          price  est  EPS 

American  Classic  Voyages       lOl/g  $0.61 

Cray  Research                      23!/2  1-59 

Global  Natural  Resources        10y8  0.69 

Ideon  Group                         105/8  0.98 


ntergraph 
Vlegatest 


12  y4  0.87 
30/4  150 
77/e 


ndfus 

puree.  I8ES  Inc..  via  OneSource  Intormation  Services 


Ll 


3400 
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2600 
2200 
1800 

1400 
1000 


The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  9/15/95 

Market  value:  $6,762.1  billion 

PIE:  20.0 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.3 

Price/book:  3.1 

Yield:  2.0% 


'85     '86     '87 


Total  return 

3.9% 
28.1 


'89     '90     '91     '92    '93     '94    '95 


3300 


3100 


2900 


2700 


12-month  closeup 

•Barra  indei 

-j200-day  moving  average 


SONDJFMAMJJAS 
'94  '95 


Closeup  on  the  markets 


The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks 


Index  or  investment 

%  change  from 
1  year  ago        5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 
S&P/Barra  Growth  index 

3.0% 
4.0 

SL 

21.1% 
28.2 

-0.2% 
-0.2 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

3.2 

B 

25.6 

0.0 

Dow  lones  industrials 

3.2 

22.0 
23.8 

20.5 
35.1 

-0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

-1.5 

S&P  500 
NYSE 

3.5 
3.2 

Nasdaq 

3.1 

■HI 

Amex 

2.8 

^■1 

19.7 

-0.5 

EAFE 

0.3 

1 
1 

1.1 

-3.6 

CRB  futures  index 

0.5 

5.8 

-1.2 

Gold  -(Comex  spot) 

Yen   (perSUS) 

Oil  (W  Texas  Intermediate) 

1.1 
6.8 
5.0 

■ 

-1.1 
■                5.2 

12.3 

-7.5 
-26.5 
-54.0 

Best 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1995 
EPS' 

Worst 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1995 
EPS6 

Xylogics 

52/2 

52% 

$0.92 

Caldor 

5 

-37% 

$2.09 

Applied  Magnetics 

175/8 

47 

-0.11 

ACT  Manufacturing 

131/2 

-29 

0.90 

Identix 

153/8 

41 

NA 

Casino  America 

IOV4 

-29 

1.41 

USAir  Group 
United  Stationers 

11  >/8 

29'/2 

39 
36 

-1.67 
NA 

Union  Switch  &  Signal 
VariFlex 

87/8 
9 

-29 
-29 

0.80 
1.24 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors7 


Best 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/94 

Worst 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/94 

Photographic,  optical 

9.3% 

35.8% 

Electric  utilities 

-0.7% 

14.3% 

Cosmetics 

8.8 

32.8 

Iron  &  steel 

-0.5 

-8.4 

Air  transport 
Financial  services 
Consumer  durables 

8.7 
7.0 
6.9 

40.3 
44.8 
14.6 

Business  equipment 
Forest  products 
Tire  I  rubber 

-0.4 

-0.2 

0.2 

30.6 

6.4 

12.9 

^ta  for  p»'  c<J  ending  9/1 5/95.  The  Barra  All-US  price  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  U.S.  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on  U.S. 
ADRs,  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded.  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  1 50  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average  earnings 
i Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  pnee-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earmngs  ratios.  JA  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted  index  of  more 
1 00  stocks  from  Europe.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective. '  Index  of  21  commodity  futures. 5  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial  Publishing. 
le.  Source:  I8ES  Inc. '  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company  size,  value  and  growth  characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions 
r  more  groups.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra,  Inc..  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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THE  FORBES/IBES  REPORT  ON  EARNINGS  FORECASTS 


S&P  500  P/E*  vs.  Aaa  bonds 


IBES  estimate  revisions  index 

S&P  500  estimate  increases  to  decreases 


Forecasting  the  S&P  500 


JL 


Aaa  bonds 


JL L 


'89      '90      '91      '92      '93      '94      '95 

*P/E  is  the  recent  price  of  the  S&P  500  divided  by 
estimated  earnings  over  the  next  12  months. 
t Projected  price-to-coupon  ratio  for  Aaa  corporate 
bond  index. 


1.50 


1.00 


0.50 


0.00 


lj.. 


Estimated 
Year         P/E 

current  est         year-to-ye; 
vs.  3  months  ago      EPS  growt 

1994'       18.2 

NA                  17% 

1995        15.2 

0.2%               20 

1996        13.2 

0.5                  15 

1995  estimates  for  IBES  industry  groups 

ONDJFMAMJJAS 
1994  1995 


Rising  estimates 

airlines 

nonferrous  metals 
computer  mfg 
forest  products 
defense 


Falling  estimates 

home  furnishings 

steel 

trucking 

retail  goods      ^ 

investments 


■  ii:  ;  iff    i.u 

U.S.  corporate  profit  growth  appears  to  be  decelerating. 
Aggregate  1995  earnings  estimates  for  the  s&P  500  may 
have  peaked  in  the  month  of  May  at  $38.04  per  share, 
before  writeoffs.  The  current  1995  estimate  for  the  S&P 
500:  $37.79.  Joseph  Abbott,  IBES  assistant  vice  president, 
thinks  that  security  analysts  will  soon  return  to  their  tra- 
ditional practice  of  trimming  s&P  500  estimates  by  about 
0.5%  each  month.  If  Abbott  is  correct,  the  current  con- 
sensus estimate  on  the  S&P  500  for  1996  of  $43.47  could 


Who's  hot 


be  down  to  $40.80  a  year  from  now. 

Even  though  well-known  technology  stocks  such  as 
and  Intel  have  reported  disappointing  news,  Abbott 
likes  technology  stocks,  in  particular  companies  that 
involved  with  the  Internet.  One  of  Abbott's  favorite 
Ascend  Communications  (Forbes,  Sept.  25),  a  firm  wli 
estimate  for  1995  doubled  to  86  cents  per  share  oven 
last  six  months.  Ascend  is  still  not  cheap:  It  trades  at  aln 
82  times  its  1995  estimate  and  48  times  its  1996  foret 


Greatest  increase  in  estimates  over  the  past  three  months 


1994 
EPS 


Company/industry 

UAL/airline                                     $-0.78  $17.79 

Sierra  Semiconductor/semiconductors     0.76  1.52 

IBP/meatpacking                              3.78  5.40 

ValuJet  Airlines/low  fare  airline              0.86  1.95 

PH  Glatfelter/paper  products               -2.67  1.65 


Who's  not 


1 995  EPS  estimate 3-month 

recent     3-month  change    P/E    price  change   Reason 


51% 

10 

27% 

30 

35 

62 

28 

9 

26 

27 

18 

-8 

21 

14 

21 

Higher  passenger  traffic 

Strong  demand  for  semiconductors 

Production  efficiency  and  strong  exports 

Expansion  of  air  routes 

Higher  pulp  and  paper  prices 


Greatest  decrease  in  estimates  over  the  past  three  months 


Company/industry 

1994 
EPS 

1995  EPS  estimate  - 

recent    3-month  change 

r/E 

3-month 
price  change   Reason 

AnnTaylor  Stores/women's  apparel 
Salomon/investment  banking 

$1.40 

$0.50          -65% 

37 

-29%         Lower  store  sales 

-4.31 

1.71           -47 

23 

-3            Losses  in  commodities  and  bond  trading 

Exabyte/tape-based  storage  devices       1.47        0.74  -44 

Sealright/paper  and  plastic  containers     1.20        0.76  -42 

Airborne  Freight/package  delivery        1.81        0.85  -34 

Note:  Data  for  period  6/19/95  tii'nugh  9/15/95.  NA:  Not  applicable.  NM:  Not  meaningful.  Listed  companies  have  a  market  capitalization  of  $100  million  or  more.  Earnings  projections  are  V 
Street  consensus  estimates  from  3,000  security  analysts  compiled  by  IBES  Inc.  Aaa  bond  yield  forecasts  supplied  by  Blue  Chip  Economic  Advisors. 


20  -2  Narrow  margins  and  adverse  exchange  rates 

16         -29  Decrease  in  sales  of  plastic  products 

28  9  Volume  decrease  in  domestic  shipments 


J 
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ou'll  never  view 
variable  annuities 
the  same  way  again. 


This  innovative  software  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  the  most  up-to-date 
way  to  learn  about  variable  annu- 
ities and  how  they  work. 

You'll  be  able  to  compare 
the  new  T.  Rowe  Price 
No-Load  Variable  Annuity 

to  a  mutual  fund  investment 
and  consider  which  will 
allow  you  to  accumulate 
greater  assets  as  well 
as  provide  you  with  more 
income  during  retirement. 

The  Analyzer  uses  your  personal  information — 
such  as  tax  rates,  life  expectancy,  and  proposed 
investment  strategy — to  help  you  compare  the  two 
investment  options. 

"Point  and  click"  your  way  through  the  process, 
stopping  for  definitions  or  more  detailed  explana- 
tions if  you  wish.  Clear,  colorful  tabs  identify 
the  topics. 

To  run  the  Analyzer,  you  need  Windows  31  or 
higher  running  on  an  IBM-compatible  PC  with  a 
386  processor  or  greater,  a  hard  drive  with  4  MB 


Introducing  the  T.  Rowe  Price 
Variable  Annuity  Analyzerr 


free  space,  4  MB  of  RAM,  and  a 
3. 5 -inch  high-density  disk  drive. 
A  VGA  or  higher  resolution 
monitor  is  recommended. 

However  you  view  variable 
annuities,  the  new 

T.  Rowe  Price  Variable 
Annuity  Analyzer  will 
help  you  compare  your 
options.  Call  for  the  free 
disk  and  kit  today.  We'll 
also  enclose  a  prospectus 
that  contains  more 
complete  information,  including  charges.  Read 
the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send 
money.  Minimum  investment  $10,000. 

Call  1-800-341-0036  for  your 

free  Variable  Annuity  Analyzer 

and  Decision  Guide. 


Invest  With  Confidence 

TRoweRice 


?we  Price  No-Load  Variable  Annuity  is  issued  by  Security  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company.  T.  Rowe  Price  refers  to  the  underlying  mutual  funds'  investment  managers;  the 
ors,  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  T.  Rowe  Price  Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  and  T.  Rowe  Price  Insurance  Agency  of  Texas,  Inc.  Security  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
'  and  the  T.  Rowe  Price  companies  are  not  affiliated.  The  Variable  Annuity  and  Analyzer  may  not  be  available  in  all  states.  This  variable  annuity  contract  has  limitations. 
Jresentative  for  costs  and  complete  details  of  the  coverage  WINDOWS  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  vafo27885 


STREETWALKER 

■MHEEM3IIE 


Steinhardt's 
Chemical  reaction 

After  A  horrible  1994  when  his 
hedge  funds  were  down  around  27%, 
super  speculator  Michael  Stein- 
hardt  is  recouping:  So  far  this  year  his 
$2.6  billion  (assets)  funds  are  up 
nearly  23%.  The  funds'  performance 
has  been  helped  considerably  by  the 
2.5  million  shares  of  Chemical  Bank- 
ing Corp.  (CHL)  they  held  when  the 
bank  announced  plans  to  merge  with 
Chase  Manhattan  (cmb)  in  August. 
Chemical  was  Steinhardt's  third-larg- 
est equity  position  on  June  30,  ac- 
cording to  SEC  filings.  Since  then, 
Chemical  shares  are  up  28%. 

Steinhardt's  hanging  on  to  much 
of  his  Chemical  position,  says  a 
spokesman,  but  he's  taking  profits 
on  other  banks.  These  days  he  likes 
insurance  stocks.  He  thinks  that  in- 


Donald's  debt 

Defying  reason  and  sad  experi- 
ence, investors  raced  to  buy  the  stock 
Donald  Trump  was  offering  in  his 
Atlantic  City  casino  empire  this  past 
June.  Defying  gravity,  Trump  Ho- 
tels &  Casino  Resorts'  shares  (djt) 
have  risen  30%  since  the  ipo,  to  a 
recent  18Vi.  That's  around  10  times 
estimated  1995  cash  flow. 

If  you  must  bet  on  Trump,  better 
to  buy  his  junk  bonds — especially  the 
$780  million  in  bonds  issued  by  the 
Taj  Mahal  casino.  The  1 1.35%  first 
mortgage  notes  are  valued  at  about 
five  times  cash  flow. 

Like  most  Atlantic  City  casinos, 


dustry  is  ripe  for  the  kind  of  consoli- 
dation now  sweeping  banking;  he's 
also  impressed  with  the  portfolio 
profits  insurance  companies  are 
reaping  from  buoyant  stock  and  bond 
markets.  Streetwalker  hears  Stein- 
hardt's taken  positions  in  Allstate 
Corp.  (all),  Cigna  Corp.  (ci)  and 
St.  Paul  Cos.(spc). 


Casino  mogul  Donald  Trump 
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Investor  Michael  Steinhardt 


Taj  has  done  well  this  year,  with  cash 
flow  in  the  second  quarter  at  $38 
million,  up  53%  from  1994.  The  boffo 
performance  has  already  boosted 
Taj  bonds  23  points  in  1995;  but  at  a 
recent  88  cents  on  the  dollar,  they 
still  carry  a  juicy  16.6%  yield  to  matu- 
rity. The  bonds  could  reach  the 
mid-90s  in  the  next  few  months,  says 
Steven  Ruggiero,  a  casino  bond  an- 
alyst at  Chemical  Securities. 

Taj  bonds  may  rise  for  another 
reason.  Rumors  have  Trump  working 
on  a  merger  of  the  Taj  with  his  pub- 
lic company,  which  controls  the 
Trump  Plaza  casino  and  a  casino 
under  development  in  Gary,  Ind.  Taj 
bondholders  could  get  a  mix  of 
cash,  stock  and  debt  for  their  paper. 

One  caveat:  Taj  owes  much  of  its 
recent  success  to  President  Dennis 
Gomes.  His  contract  expires  this 
fall,  but  Ruggiero  thinks  Trump  will 
do  what  he  must  to  keep  him. 

Chip  shot 

While  Intel  Corp.  (intc)  shares 
have  nearly  doubled  in  this  year's  hot 
technology  market,  rival  Advanced 
Micro  Devices  Inc.'s  (AMD)  stock  is 
up  just  38%. 


Nothing  to  sneeze  at,  but  Mi- 
chelle dayman,  who  runs  $240  r 
lion  (assets)  New  Amsterdam  Par 
ners  in  New  York,  thinks  AMD  de- 
serves even  better.  At  a  recent  34 
AMD's  shares  trade  at  10.7  times  C 
man's  estimate  for  1995  earnings 
compared  with  a  P/E  of  1 5.8  for  Ii 

Of  course,  $2.7  billion  (estima 
ed  1995  sales)  AMD  is  puny  comp; 
with  Intel,  which  controls  85%  of 
the  microprocessor  market  to  A.M! 
10%  share.  AMD  took  a  knock  in 
April  when  its  management  warn 
that  its  K5  chip — equivalent  to  Ir 
tel's  Pentium — would  be  delayed 
next  year.  Meanwhile,  competito: 
like  Cyrix  (cyrx;  see  p.  112)  have 
forced  AMD  to  cut  prices  for  its  48 
chip,  the  last  processor  AMD  relea: 

But  that's  all  in  the  past,  says 
Clayman.  Once  AMD's  K5  Pentiui 
chip  hits  the  market,  she  predicts, 
the  shares  will  take  off.  She  think: 
AMD's  earnings  will  reach  $4  a  sh; 
in  1996;  Clayman  expects  the  stoc 
reach  $50,  up  nearly  50%. 
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From  sizzle  to  fizzle 

Cott  Corp.'s  aggressive  account 
ing — a  polite  term  for  stretching 
rules — maneuvers  have  made  the 
Toronto-based  maker  of  private-li: 
colas  a  target  of  short-sellers.  A  n 
jor  issue:  Cott  (cottf)  takes  advat  i 
tage  of  liberal  Canadian  accountii 
rules  and  capitalizes  rather  than  e 
penses  prepaid  contract  costs  for 
curing  shelf  space.  It  also  capitali; 
development  costs  for  such  thing 
as  package  designs  and  labels.  In 
U.S.  such  practices,  while  legal,  ai 
considered  inappropriate. 

Cott's  Nasdaq-listed  shares  ha\ 
sunk  to  a  recent  10 — down  73%  f 
a  high  of  37%  in  November  199; 
and  the  bears  seem  to  have  taken  t 
profits,  and  moved  on:  As  of  mid-  a^ 
August,  Cott's  short  interest  was  'sjota 
8%  of  its  Nasdaq  float,  compared 
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with  over  25%  a  year  ago. 

Is  it  time  for  bargain-hunters?  r 
so  fast,  says  analyst  Jennifer  Solon 
of  Josephthal,  Lyon  &  Ross.  Cott 
reported  second-quarter  profits  ol 
cents  a  share,  little  changed  from 
same  period  in  1994.  But  earning 
would  be  about  3  cents  less,  she  e  i 
mates,  were  Cott  to  use  less  aggre: 
accounting  techniques. 
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Another  worn':  Cott's  burning 
iles  of  cash  to  fire  up  its  sales.  It  spent 
4  million  in  the  second  quarter, 
artlv  on  advances  to  retailers  to  se- 
cure shelf  space.  That's  up  123% 
om  1994.  The  money  wasn't  gener- 
ted  from  operations;  it  came  from  a 
Bfccent  SI 60  million  junk  bond  offer- 
lg,  Cott's  first.  Solomon  suggests 
ufassing  this  one  up.     -Lisa  Sanders 


i'aper  chase 

ic|he  July  merger  of  Scott  Paper  and 
imberly-Clark  may  have  created  an 
vestment  opportunity  in  Mexico, 
oth  companies  have  publiclv  traded 
lexican  affiliates.  Kimberly-Clark 
Mexico  is  43%  owned  by  its  Dallas 
jljirent.  Its  shares  are  fairly  valued, 
ys  Oppenheimer  &  Co.  emerging 
larkets  analyst  Mark  Phillips.  But 
investors  may  clean  up  by  buying 
vi  ares  in  its  biggest  rival,  Grupo 
turisoba,  49%  owned  by  Scott. 
ic  Phillips  thinks  Crisoba's  shares 
i  >uld  fetch  a  40%  premium  if  the 
afoiexican  companies  merge,  which 
.12  expects  to  happen  in  early  1996. 
in  le  pair  would  have  combined  sales 
1,1  over  SI. 3  billion,  and  over  90% 
arket  shares  in  some  categories. 
tu  The  deal  isn't  a  sure  thing.  The 
t  mpanies'  closest  rival  is  controlled 
993  billionaire  Carlos  Slim  Helu.  He 
entuld  pressure  Mexican  antitrust  reg- 
itors  to  block  the  deal.  But  Criso- 
s  got  a  heavyweight  on  its  side: 
eii  >berto  Hernandez,  founder  of 
namex-Accival,  Mexico's  biggest 
ancial  group.  His  firm  is  one  of 
I  isoba's  largest  investors. 
itt  Want  to  bet  on  this  deal?  Criso- 
o  's  shares  trade  only  on  the  Mexican 
Isa,  so  you  must  buy  them  in  pe- 
-lift.  But  Phillips  thinks  the  stock,  re- 

itly  trading  at  50  pesos  (about 
3  ),  could  be  worth  70  pesos  in  a 
rger.-CHRISTOI'HKR  PALMERI     Wm 
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As  the  world  becomes  smaller,  FORBES 
Area  Development  Guide  helps  your 
business  community  become  larger. 


For  Details:  Call 

Fax  (212)  620-2472 
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FIXED  INCOME  STRATEGY 

Equity  with 
11  coupon 
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We  ARE  all  BEING  subjected  to  a  steady  drum- 
beat of  advice  telling  us  to  put  all  our  money  in 
stocks.  It's  what  you  would  expect  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  bull  market  in  history,  but  it 
doesn't  change  the  time-honored  truth  that 
diversification  among  asset  classes  is  the  best 
policy.  Last  month  I  suggested  mortgage- 
backed  securities  for  investors  who  want  to  di- 
versify out  of  stocks.  Another  way  to  do  it  is 
with  junk  bonds.  Junk  bonds  are  equity  with  a 
coupon,  a  debt-equity  hybrid  with  less  upside 
as  well  as  less  downside  than  stocks. 

Diversification  means  combining  assets 
whose  returns  don't  always  move  in  the  same 
direction.  Junk  bonds  fit  the  bill.  Between 
1987  and  1992,  for  example,  junk  bond  returns 
showed  a  51%  correlation  with  stocks  and  a 
27%  correlation  with  Treasury  bonds.  Besides 
providing  diversification,  they  offer  high  pro- 
spective returns  to  both  debt  and  equity  inves- 
tors. In  a  stock  market  correction,  junk  usually 
performs  much  better  than  equities.  From  a  yield 
point  of  view,  junk  looks  attractive  relative  to 
higher-grade  corporates.  Yield-hungry  institu- 
tional investors  have  bid  up  the  prices  of  invest- 
ment-grade bonds  (with  ratings  of  AAA  to  Baa). 
So  junk — lower-rated  bonds,  which  most  insti- 
tutions can't  buy — is  a  comparative  bargain. 

Pension  fund  managers  and  life  insurance 
companies  can't  put  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of 
their  assets  into  "noninvestment-grade" 
bonds.  So  junk  is  paying  more,  while  investment- 
grade  debt  is  paying  less.  The  incremental  re- 
ward for  trading  down  credit  quality  now  is  high- 

Top  of  the  junk  heap 


Month    CCC 
CCC  + 


-Junk- 
B- 
B 


B  + 
BB- 


— Investment  Grade— 
BB+       BBB-     BBB  + 
BBB- 


Jan  95 

870 

518 

376 

197 

111 

83 

Feb  95 

838 

490 

367 

185 

98 

82 

Mar  95 

859 

497 

370 

176 

111 

79 

Apr  95 

777 

471 

332 

160 

109 

77 

May  95 

854 

612 

383 

203 

110 

93 

Jun95 

887 

625 

390 

187 

105 

82 

Jul  95 

810 

578 

351 

180 

103 

73 

Aug  95 

883 

601 

367 

197 

88 

67 

'Yield  in  excess  of  Treasurys. 
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er  than  it  ever  has  been,  and  more  than  compen- 
sates individual  investors  for  additional  risk. 

As  the  table  shows,  "junk"  credit  ratings 
pay  roughly  the  same  spreads  they  did  at  the 
beginning  of  1995.  The  lowest  investment 
grade,  BBBs,  pay  substantially  less. 

A  portfolio  with  an  average  single-B  invest- 
ment grade  pays  up  to  6%  above  U.S.  Treasurys. 
What  about  the  risk  factor?  Historical  default 
rates  for  lower  single  Bs  range  around  2%,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  the  yield  advantage 
that  junk  offers.  This  means  that  junk  bonds  will 
outperform  investment-grade  bonds  in  any- 
thing better  than  a  total  economic  catastrophe. 
And  right  now,  an  economic  catastrophe  is 
about  as  likely  as  a  Martian  landing. 

If  junk  makes  you  nervous,  here's  a  sugges- 
tion: Do  half  junk,  half  Treasurys.  You  would 

In  these  days  of  equity  mania, 
you  are  missing  a  good  thing  if 
you  don't  have  some  of  your 
money  in  junk  bonds. 


still  get  a  better  yield  than  you  would  from  an 
all-Treasury  portfolio.  I'm  not  that  cautious: 
My  entire  fixed-income  portfolio  is  in  junk. 

For  most  investors — anyone  with  less  than 
$1  million  to  commit — the  best  way  to  invest  in 
junk  bonds  is  through  a  good  mutual  fund. 
Just  check  out  the  "Best  Buys"  in  Forbhs  annu- 
al mutual  fund  issue  (Aug.  28).  With  less  than 
$1  million  or  so  to  spend,  you  can't  diversify 
sufficiently  across  industries.  To  diversify,  you 
should  own  at  least  ten  bonds  spread  across 
different  industries.  If  you  do  have  $1  million 
or  more,  you  are  better  off  in  individual  bonds. 

Be  careful  in  buying  individual  issues, 
though.  Stick  to  the  more  than  500  high-yield 
issues  traded  on  the  nvsk  or  Amex.  Odd-lots 
of  these  issues  trade  at  a  reasonable  bid/ask 
spread.  Bear,  Stearns'  high -yield  bond  trader 
Barbara  Reguero  observes  that  investors  with 
the  patience  to  Leave  an  order  in  for  several 
days  frequently  can  obtain  the  bid  price.  Unlist- 
ed bonds,  by  contrast,  can  be  hard  to  sell. 

Second,  do  your  homework.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  generic  junk  bond.  Research 
counts  for  a  lot,  and  you  should  ask  your 
broker  to  show  you  a  good  record  on  individ- 
ual picks.  H 
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THE  CONTRARIAN 

Beta  mania 
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RISK  MANAGEMENT  has  grown  into  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  industry.  Full-page  ads  stressing 
the  need  for  this  service  appear  from  large 
measurement  organizations.  Mutual  funds 
trumpet  themselves  as  low  risk — stick  with  us 
and  you  won't  be  badly  hurt  in  a  downturn. 

But  can  you  really  measure  risk  with  any 
accuracy?  No.  Most  of  the  claims  are  pure  bun- 
kum, based  on  increasingly  discredited  aca- 
demic theories. 

It  was  thought  that  you  could  measure  risk 
by  figuring  Beta,  which  is  an  individual  stock's 
or  portfolio's  volatility  relative  to  the  market. 
If  you  knew  Beta,  vou  could  forget  about  the 
fundamentals  like  working  capital,  debt  load, 
cash  flow  and  the  like.  If  you  bought  stocks  with 
low  Betas,  you  would  very  likely  stay  high  and 
dry  when  the  deluge  came.  It  is  on  this  volatility 
argument  that  most  risk  measurement  rests. 

But  Beta's  foundation  has  crumbled.  In 
1992  University  of  Chicago  professors  Eugene 
Fama  and  Kenneth  French,  two  widely  re- 
spected academics,  demonstrated  convincingly 
there  is  no  correlation  between  volatility  and 
subsequent  results.  Just  because  a  stock  or  port- 
folio was  volatile  in  the  past  or  stable  in  the 
past  is  no  assurance  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  In 
Fama's  words,  "Beta  as  the  sole  variable  in 
explaining  returns  on  stocks  is  dead!" 

But  not  buried.  It's  time  to  bury  it.  Looking 
at  Beta  alone  is  dangerous  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  examines  markets  in  a  one-dimension- 
al manner.  Low-risk  ratings  are  given  to  money 
managers  or  mutual  funds  because  they  have 
been  less  volatile  in  the  past.  That's  like  driving 
by  watching  the  rearview  mirror. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  money  market 
and  short-term  bond  funds  were  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  silliness  of  Beta.  A  fair  number  took 
major  hits  because  of  their  speculative  use  of 
derivatives  and  leverage.  These  managers 
made  highly  leveraged  derivative  bets  on  the 
direction  of  interest  rates.  At  first  this  led  to  an 
increase  in  return  and,  not  coincidentally,  some 
received  the  top  rank  for  risk  and  return  from 
many  rating  services.  Money  poured  into  these 
"low-risk"  funds  at  precisely  the  wrong  time. 
They  were  about  to  go  from  low  Beta  to  much 
higher  Beta.  They  were  risky  as  hell.  You  can 
even  make  a  penny  stock  on  the  Vancouver 
Stock  Exchange  look  "low  risk"  if  you  manip- 
ulate the  price  accordingly. 

So  what  should  vou  do?  As  an  investor,  look 


at  risk  the  same  way  you  would  in  vour  own 
business.  Examine  the  intrinsic  quality  of 
stocks  your  funds  buy,  their  financial  strengtl 
weakness,  their  use  or  nonuse  of  derivatives. 
You  don't  need  past  action  in  the  market  to 
you  where  risk  lies.  You  can  find  the  answer 
studying  the  statistics  of  the  stocks  and  of  th 
companies  behind  the  stocks. 

Here  are  a  number  of  companies  that  lool 
interesting  to  me  right  now,  judged  by  mon 
appropriate  risk  measurements. 

American  General (37)  is  a  large  diversify 
insurance  company  headquartered  in  Houst 
that  is  currently  digesting  its  acquisition  of 
Franklin  Life.  With  acquisition  costs  behind 
earnings  should  move  up  sharply  in  1996.  T 

Hold  on  to  your  wallet 
when  someone  touts  a 
"low-risk"  mutual  fund 
or  stock.  Most  of  the  claims 
are  pure  bunkum. 


stock  trades  at  a  p/e  of  9  on  1996  earnings 
and  yields  3.3%. 

First  Tennessee  National  (55)  is  a  consera 
tive  regional  bank  holding  company.  Earnin 
have  improved  in  each  year  of  the  current 
decade  and  should  be  up  10%  in  1995.  The 
stock  trades  at  a  P/E  of  12  and  yields  3.4%, 
at  1.7  times  book. 

Firstar  ( 37)  is  the  largest  bank  holding 
companv  in  Wisconsin.  Earnings  have  been  i 
nalized  by  acquisition  charges  in  1995  but 
should  show  a  15%-plus  increase  next  year.  1 
trades  at  a  modest  30%  premium  to  estimate 
year-end  book,  has  a  price/earnings  multiple 
12  and  yields  3.6%. 

Humana  (20),is  one  of  the  nation's  large 
hmos.  The  company,  along  with  most  of  thi 
industry,  has  been  knocked  down  because  o 
minor  earnings  disappointments.  HUM  shou 
continue  to  show  better  than  15%  earnings 
growth  over  time.  The  stock  trades  at  a  P/Ei 
15  on  1995  estimates. 

National  City  Corp.  (30)  is  a  regional  wit 
branches  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Ea 
ings  should  advance  by  10%  to  15%  this  yeai 
with  another  gain  likely  in  1996.  xc  c  trades 
p/e  of  10,  yields  4.4%  and  is  at  a  50%  premii 
to  estimated  vear-end  book  value.  IB 
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WALL  STREET  IRREGULAR 

Don't  throw  away 
your  charts 


BY  MARK  HULBERT 


Mark  Hulbert  is  editor 
of  the  Alexandria,  Va.- 
based  Hulbert 
Financial  Digest, 
a  monthly  service 
that  monitors  the 
performance  of 
investment  advisory 
letters. 


'"Simple  Technical 
Trading  Rules  and  the 
Stochastic  Properties 
of  Stock  Returns,"  by 
professors  William 
Brock  and  Blake  Le- 
Baronofthe  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and 
Josef  Lakonishok  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

2"The  Profitability  of 
Technical  Trading 
Rules  in  the  Asian 
Stock  Markets,"  by  pro- 
fessors Hendrik  Bes- 
sembinderand  Kalok 
Chan  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Arizona. 
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"TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS  is  anathema  to  the  ac- 
ademic world,"  said  Princeton  professor  Bur- 
ton Malkiel,  author  of  A  Random  Walk 
Down  Wall  Street.  "One,  the  method  is  pa- 
tently false;  and  two,  it's  easy  to  pick  on." 
But  it  hasn't  only  been  professors  who  dump 
on  technical  analysis.  The  art  used  to  be  so 
out  of  favor  among  Wall  Street  firms  that  some 
practitioners  refer  to  the  early  1960s  as 
"sore-knuckle  days'1 — meaning  they  were 
constantly  scraping  their  knuckles  when  they 
had  to  hide  their  charts  in  drawers  whenever  a 
superior  walked  by. 

At  the  risk  of  being  labeled  a  kook  I'd  like 
to  put  in  a  good  word  for  these  people  with 
their  charts  and  esoteric  approaches.  Three 
of  the  top  four  investment  letters  tracked  by 
the  Hulbert  Financial  Digest  over  the  last  15 
years  rely  at  least  partially  on  technical  analy- 
sis—  Value  Line  Investment  Survey,  The 
Chartist  -And  The  Zweiri  Forecast.  The  second- 
place  The  Chartist,  edited  by  Dan  Sullivan, 
utilizes  it  exclusively. 

Today,  of  course,  all  Wall  Street  firms  have 
directors  of  technical  research.  And  even  some 
of  the  professors  are  coming  around.  Consider 
a  comprehensive  study  that  was  published  in  the 

Respectable  folk  used  to 
laugh  at  charting  and  other 
forms  of  technical  analysis. 
Recent  studies  are  causing 
them  to  take  a  second  look. 


December  1992  Journal  of  Finance,1  which 
encompassed  nearly  100  years  in  the  U.S.  stock 
market  (from  1897  to  1986).  It  found  what  it 
called  "strong  support"  for  moving-average 
systems,  which  are  the  most  popular  of  techni- 
cal trend-following  strategies. 

But  that's  not  all.  The  Journal  of  Finance 
study  also  found  that  the  basic  presuppositions 
behind  charting  have  validity.  Charting  is  a 
special  type  of  technical  analysis  that  often  re- 
quires looking  at  the  patterns  that  appear  on 
a  price  chart.  It  was  made  famous  by  Robert 
Edwards  and  John  Magee  in  their  key  1948 
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textbook  Technical  Analysis  of  Stock  Trent 
Until  now  it  has  been  the  type  of  technica 
analysis  that  has  been  most  readily  dismiss 
by  academics.  Yet,  the  Journal  of  Finance 
study  found  that  the  violation  of  support  k 
and  the  eclipse  of  resistance  levels  are  goo 
sell  and  buy  signals,  respectively. 

What  surprised  me  was  how  little  contn 
versy  the  new  study  stirred.  I  expected  thi 
study  to  precipitate  the  academic  equivale 
of  an  earthquake.  I  anticipated  an  avalancl 
outraged  responses  from  other  professors 
who  had  staked  their  reputations  on  just  t 
opposite  being  true.  But  according  to  Un 
versify  of  Illinois  professor  Josef  Lakonish  ; 
one  of  the  study's  authors,  there  was  very 
little  negative  reaction.  He  is  unaware  of  £ 
rebuttal  that  calls  his  study's  conclusions 
into  question. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  study  appearec 
conclusions  have  been  reinforced  and  made: 
stronger.  For  example,  University  of  Wisco 
sin  professor  Blake  LeBaron,  another  of  tin 
study's  authors,  has  expanded  the  inquiry  tt 
focus  on  the  foreign  exchange  markets.  He: 
discovered  that  the  technical  trading  rules  fi 
work  for  U.S.  stocks  work  there  as  well.  In 
another  study  soon  to  appear  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  Finance  Journal  ,2  two  more  professc 
report  that  technical  trading  rules  work  in  tt 
Asian  stock  markets. 

And  so  it  seems  that  academia  is  not  imm 
to  the  same  forces  of  group-think  and  herd 
stincts  that  sway  the  rest  of  us.  First,  near- 
unanimous  disapproval  of  technical  analysis, 
acquiescence  in  its  growing  acceptance. 

Didn't  Malkiel  and  other  skeptical  profe; 
sors  have  extensive  statistical  studies  showii  \ 
that  technical  analysis  didn't  work?  Yes,  bu  i 
those  studies  were  evidently  wrong. 

Lakonishok  explains  how  learned  profei 
sors  can  go  wrong:  "Take  the  most  powei 
statistical  models  known  to  man,  casually 
pass  them  over  a  set  of  data  and  you  can  e; 
conclude  that  the  series  takes  a  random 
walk.  Even  when  important  .  .  .  patterns  ■ 
actually  exist.  If  you  do  not  know  where 
to  look  for  something,  you  will  probably 
not  find  it." 

Among  the  editors  of  the  bottom-perfor 
ing  letters,  for  example,  you  also  will  find  tec 
cians.  The  stuff  isn't  magic.  But  neither  is  il 
garbage.  It  can  be  a  useful  tool.  IB 
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The  parking  lot 
indicator 


:t|  Gary  Shilling  is 
njjesident  of  A.  Gary 
tiling  &  Co.,  eco- 
mic  consultants  and 
estment  advisers. 
;  firm  publishes 
tight,  a  monthly 
red  wsletter  covering  the 
lilt  siness  outlook  and 
nj  estment  strategy. 
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MAYBE  vor  <  ant  judge  a  book  by  its  cover, 
but  you  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  an  organiza- 
tion by  studying  its  parking  lot. 

I'll  start  with  my  local  hospital,  Overlook 
Hospital  in  Summit,  N.J.  Its  motto  is:  "We 
stand  by  to  assist."  But  look  at  the  parking  lot 
and  you  will  get  a  different  message.  That  mes- 
sage is:  The  public  comes  second. 

Here's  how  I  read  that  piece  of  pavement: 
At  a  commercial  firm's  offices  or  plants,  the 
parking  spots  closest  to  the  front  door  gen- 
erally read  "Visitors."  That's  where  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  the  company's  products  or  ser- 
vices get  to  park.  But  at  Overlook — or  am 
other  hospital  I  have  ever  been  near — those 
close-in  spaces  say  ''Doctors  Only."  The  pa- 
tients, the  paying  customers,  park  where 
they  can  and  pay  a  fat  fee  to  boot.  Whether  the 
hospital  knows  it  or  not,  it  is  showing  its 
true  nature,  as  an  institution  run  not  for  the 
customers  but  for  its  medical  staff,  even 
though  the  M.D.s  have  no  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  place. 

Of  course,  the  medical  services  industry  is 
changing  rapidly,  and  many  M.D.s  are  literally 
employees  of  HMOs,  or  arc  close  to  it  in  other 
medical  delivery  systems.  With  the  resulting  loss 
of  perks  the  docs  are  grumbling.  Still,  I  won't 
be  completely  convinced  that  Overlook  is  run 
for  the  patients  until  the  prime  spots  are 
marked  "Patients  Only." 

Some  corporate  parking  lots 
are  organization  charts 
in  macadam.  Avoid  the  stocks 
and  avoid  the  products. 


Parking  lots  are  eloquent.  Government 
employees  call  themselves  public  servants. 
Many  of  the  rest  of  us  call  them  bureaucrats, 
and  the  parking  pecking  order  around  their 
offices  says  we  are  right.  Check  out  your 
local  town  hall.  If  it's  like  mine,  there  may  be  a 
feu  spaces  near  the  front  door  labeled  "Offi- 
cial Business,"  but  the  rest  read  "Town  Em- 
ployees Only."  No  wonder  so  many  of  these 
people  regard  their  jobs  as  sinecures  and  the 
public  as  a  nuisance. 
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The  parking  lot  test  can  also  help  investors. 
Ever  notice  something  different  about  insur- 
ance company  employee  parking  lots?  Most  of 
the  vehicles  are  parked  headed  out.  This  un- 
doubtedly reflects  the  orderly,  punctual  mind- 
set of  typical  insurance  company  emplovees. 
They  arrive  at  their  desks  precisely  on  sched- 
ule, do  their  well-defined  work,  but,  boy,  when 
quitting  time  arrives,  it's  worth  your  life  to  be 
standing  in  the  parking  lot  exit. 

Now,  assume  you  are  considering  buying 
stock  in  an  insurance  company  because  it  just 
announced  a  major  diversification  into  a  new 
field,  say,  aggressive  global  investing.  That's  a 
business  that  you  can't  do  from  8:30  to  4:30 
and  then  rush  for  your  car.  Before  you  invest, 
make  sure  that  a  lot  more  cars  in  the  parking 
lot  are  positioned  heading  in  and  are  there  long 
before  and  long  after  normal  w  orking  hours. 

Some  companies  are  so  structured  that  their 
parking  lots  are  organization  charts  in  macad- 
am. "Reserved  for  Mr.  Big,"  the  best  space- 
says  in  bold  letters.  There's  a  company  where 
Mr.  Big  is  so  high  and  mighty  that  no  one  will 
ever  question  his  judgment.  I'll  put  my  money 
on  companies  where  the  parking  spaces  are 
first-come,  first-served,  with  a  break  for  custom- 
ers and  perhaps  that  month's  outstanding  em- 
ployees. Those  are  likely  to  be  places  where 
ev  ervone  has  a  voice  and  information  flows 
freely  in  both  directions. 

For  years  Detroit's  big  three  allowed  only 
their  own  cars  in  their  parking  lots.  Then  they 
relented  and  let  in  the  competitors'  prod- 
ucts— as  long  as  they  were  American-made.  No 
wonder  the  Japanese  almost  rolled  over  them. 
Did  they  think  they  could  get  rid  of  the  competi- 
tion by  putting  their  heads  in  the  sand  and 
banishing  it  from  their  parking  lots? 

Take  those  parking  lots  seriously.  I  know  an 
analyst  who  is  equally  comfortable  buying  or 
selling  stocks  short.  He  stopped  to  visit  the 
management  of  a  medium  size  company  and 
heard  nothing  but  glowing  reports  of  sales  ^\u\ 
orders.  Upon  leaving,  he  drove  around  to  the 
factory,  right  behind  the  offices,  and  saw  ex- 
actly 6  cars  in  the  200-car  employee  lot.  He 
shorted  the  stock,  and  Chapter  1  1  came  sever- 
al months  later. 

To  be  fair,  I  should  reveal  what  our  parking 
lot  says  about  my  firm.  Not  much.  I  get  the 
choicest  spot,  but  only  because  I  am  the  first  to 
arrive  at  6  a.m.  H 
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Turn  right 
for  New  Mexico 

Wagon  trains  of  RVs,  biker  bums  on  pensions, 

a  shortage  of  pornography,  but  everywhere  a  casino. 
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By  Thomas  Easton 

Two  years  in  Japan.  Two  years'  ab- 
sence from  cheap  coffee,  body  pierc- 
ing, oversexed  senators,  corporate 
mergers  and  murder  trials  served  up  as 
entertainment.  Also  two  years  away 
from  the  kind  of  vast,  empty  space 
that  extends  beyond  where  anyone 
would  go,  where  anyone  would  look. 

Before  returning  to  work  for 
Forbks  in  New  York  after  living  and 
working  in  Japan,  I  thought  I  should 
take  a  look  around  my  home  country. 

So  I  bought  a  motorcycle  out  West, 
and  traveled  5,000  miles.  For  three 
weeks  I  meandered  on  a  large  BMW 
from  Phoenix  to  New  York  City. 
North  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  turn 
right  to  New  Mexico,  left  to  South 
Dakota,  and  then  right  again,  until 
my  front  wheel  was  splashed  by  the 
Hudson  River. 

Certain  scenes  will  long  be  loaded 
into  my  memory:  Twisting  over  Col- 
orado's San  Juan  Mountains  at  dusk, 
and  the  Badlands  at  dawn;  pausing  in 
a  fortuitous  traffic  jam  on  the  bridge 
crossing  near  Niagara  Falls;  accelerat- 


ing, always  accelerating,  through  a 
terrifying  but  lovely  lightning  storm 
on  the  Wyoming  prairies. 

I  wanted  more  than  a  View-Master 
version  of  America.  I  wanted  to  taste 
local  food,  read  local  news  and  get  a 
sense  of  the  pace  of  ordinary  life.  And 
I  got  it. 

Reimmersion  shock  began  imme- 
diately with  the  logistics  of  travel.  In 
Japan  it's  fairly  simple:  Bring  money 
in  larger  amounts  than  anyone  not 
paid  in  yen  would  want  to  contem- 
plate. That  money  is  then  channeled 
to  the  various  overt  and  covert  cartels 
composing  the  country's  travel  indus- 
try. No  use  shopping  around  for  the 
best  deal.  Price  competition  is  mini- 
mal; Japan's  form  of  equality  means 
everyone  gets  the  same  lousy  deal. 
There  are  compensations  for  the  Japa- 
nese: They  don't  waste  their  lives 
maximizing  frequent-flyer  miles  or 
calling  around  frantically  to  nail  down 
the  lowest  airfares.  The  moneylosing 
Japanese  airlines  would  rather  run 
empty  than  cut  a  deal. 
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It  was  wonderful,  I  thought,  t( 
back  in  America.  I  bought  a  er 
space-available  ticket — but  was 
signed  an  empty  business-class  se; 

The  euphoria  lasted  only  uni 
picked  up  my  motorcycle.  I'd  boi 
my  previous  bike  at  Orange  Bo>; 
vard,  the  lyrically  named  dealershit  i 
Tokyo.  There  salesmen  can  acti 
build  what  they  sell,  and  any  mecj 
nism  exiting  the  friendly  shop  i    n^sui 
close  to  perfect  as  man  can  achi 
The   broken-down  vehicle,  perl 
the  single  consistent  feature  on  & 
American  road  I  traveled,  doesn't 
ist  in  Japan. 

I   picked   up  my  new  BMW  ; 
motorcycle  supermarket  in  the  Pr 
nix  suburb  of  Chandler.  After  driv 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
on  my  brand-new  baby,  lights  thai   i 
never  supposed  to  glow  began  fl. 
ing  on   the   instrument  panel, 
engine  and  computerized  brake 
tern  failed  as  I  moved  down  a  :| 
crowded  boulevard.  I  nearly  bea 
part  of  the  pavement. 
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Jack  at  the  shop  my  glib,  bike- 
nb  salesman  cited  a  minor  misad- 
ment  of  the  carburetor  idle 
w — he  was  unaware  that  there  is 
carburetor  on  a  fuel-injection  en- 
;.  He  then  disappeared,  to  be  next 
rd  from  weeks  later  in  the  mail, 
ring  a  discount  in  exchange  for 
iing  a  friend.  I  thought  back  to 
ous  lectures  by  Japanese  officials 
he  press  on  why  American  sales 
4iniques  were  not  an  exportable 
ijduct. 

day's  delay  for  bike  repairs  and 
gling  over  method  of  payment 
iknt  an  extra  night  in  Phoenix.  It 
:i  no  hardship  staying  at  the  land- 
".ak  Arizona  Biltmore,  which  was 
c  fring  summer  rates  ( S90  per  night 
"Ja  single).  The  structure  was  de- 
.:  led  by  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  disci- 
:  tnd  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
i  i^ht's  own  Imperial  Hotel  in  To- 
constructed  at  roughly  the  same 
.All  but  the  facade  of  the  Imperi- 
..  is  destroyed  during  the  1960s  as 
of  a  continual  urban  renewal  that 
s$  any  Japanese  structure  with  dry 
pat  a  good  candidate  for  demoli- 
Happily,  the  urge  to  purge  old 
lings  doesn't  anv  longer  afflict 
J.S. 

nally  heading  out  at  the  peak  of 
afternoon  heat  toward  a  cooler 
ite  1,000  miles  away,  I  passed 


one  shopping  center  or  housing  proj- 
ect after  another,  increasingly  inter- 
spersed with  large  lots  being  offered 
for  development.  After  120  more  des- 
olate miles,  I  paused  in  the  small  town 
of  Rye  Creek,  Ariz,  and  drank  milk- 
shake-size containers  of  iced  tea. 

Why,  I  asked  the  few  other  strag- 
glers at  the  bar,  had  they  come  here  to 
live,  in  the  middle  of  a  blazingly  hot 
nothing?  One  older  man  answered 
that  he  had  done  his  tenure  in  the 
military  in  northern  Alaska,  where  it 
was  so  cold  no  engine  could  ever  be 
switched  off  for  fear  the  lubricants 
would  freeze.  After  his  discharge  he 
settled  in  the  warm  Southwest  and 
had  no  intention  of  leaving.  More 
modest  stories  in  the  same  vein  were 
repeated  by  others  from  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast;  as  I  headed  back  to 
their  forsaken  former  homes,  I  won- 
dered if  I  was  going  the  wrong  way. 

And  I  was  not  alone.  Strung  out 
across  the  freeways  of  the  West  w  ere- 
long, beige  lines  of  recreational  vehi- 
cles— luxury  homes  for  an  itinerant 
class  that  could  create  overnight 
Levittowns  in  a  campground,  only  to 
leave  it  barren  of  even  a  candy  wrapper 
the  next  day. 

Since  travelers  seem  often  to  be 
segregated  by  vehicle  type,  I  came 
most  frequently  in  contact  with  a 
different  group:  fellow  bikers  in  their 


30s,  40s  and  50s,  drifting  back  and 
forth  across  the  country*  on  motorcy- 
cles, often  alone  or  with  just  a  few 
friends. 

Many  were  young  retirees,  cut 
loose  early  by  companies  after  just  a 
few  decades  of  work,  given  good  pen- 
sions and  still  in  vigorous  health.  At  a 
motorcycle  rally  in  Sturgis,  S .  D . ,  I  had 
coffee  with  a  former  Ford  factory 
worker  who  had  begun  working  in  his 
teens,  and  after  30  years  received  a 
severance  sufficient  to  keep  him  trav- 
eling for  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Similar 
stories  were  told  by  a  former  pilot  for 
Northwest  Airlines  and  a  printer  for  a 
Detroit  newspaper.  They  were  all  well 
into  infinitely  long  journeys  that 
would  finish  only  with  a  pause  at  the 
hometown  before  beginning  again. 

Another  group  of  transients  I  en- 
countered I  thought  had  disap- 
peared— hobos.  On  the  way  to  Se- 
dona,  Ariz,  and  then  on  to  Flagstaff,  I 
saw  men  in  dirty,  torn  clothes,  often 
with  dogs,  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  They  come  up  from  Texas,  I  was 
told,  trudging  northward,  accepting 
rides  when  offered,  and  even  catching 
whatever  open  railroad  freight  cars 
still  exist.  The  hot  days,  cold  nights, 
and  vast  stretches  between  towns 
must  have  made  such  treks  brutally 
hard;  there  was  little  help  to  be  had 
along  the  way. 
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These  gypsies  were  a  source  of  fear 
for  the  proprietors  of  late  night  out- 
lets, the  liquor  and  convenience  stores 

spread  throughout  the  West.  I  tried  to 
talk  to  a  few  of  them,  but  they  were 
solitary  men,  immersed  in  their  own 
voyages. 

Such  rootlessness  soon  became  a 
common,  unremarkable  part  of  the 
landscape.  In  Japan  there  are  outcasts, 
but  few  strangers.  After  the  terrible 
January  earthquake  in  Kobe,  I  stood 
in  a  cold  Buddhist  temple  temporarily 
transformed  into  a  morgue,  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  a  dozen  un- 
claimed bodies  unearthed  in  the  rub- 
ble. A  policeman  in  charge  was  at  a 
loss  about  what  to  do.  He  had  never 
before  been  confronted  by  people 
without  identity. 

The  gigantic  prairies  of  western 
Wyoming  and  the  huge  lush  farms  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  took  a  bit 
of  getting  used  to.  In  Japan  open  land 
meant  rice  fields  the  size  of  a 
parking  space. 

At  dozens  of  diners  and  roadside 
stands,  I  got  reacquainted  with  Amer- 
ican road  food — softball-size  biscuits 
and  gravy  at  Mike  &  Ronda's  in  Flag- 
staff, the  nutrition-enhanced  fruit 
smoothies  in  Taos,  N.M.  and  the 
syrupy  peach  cobblers  at  Salvania's,  in 
Batavia,  N.Y. 

I  had  become  accustomed  to  the 


homogeneity  of  a  hundred  Japanese 
cities,  each  featuring  neon  Kirin  beer 
and  Fuji  film  signs.  Now  I  was  seeing 
the  innumerable  variations  of  what 
constitutes  a  small  town  today.  Some 
still  have  Main  Streets  with  barber 
shops  and  old-fashioned  hardware 
stores,  battered  but  still  hanging  on 
amidst  shuttered  furniture  stores  and 
long-gone  one-room  department 
stores.  For  others  there  was  no  main 
street,  just  a  collection  of  strip  malls. 
But  at  least  there  is  room  to  grow; 
America  is  still  only  semi-urban,  Japan 
almost  100%  so. 

At  first  a  lot  of  what  I  read  in  local 
papers  shocked  me.  Early  on,  I  read  a 
story  about  a  father  who  decapitated 
his  child  during  a  car  ride;  another 
item  lost  in  the  second  section  was  of  a 
former  NBA' player  tied  to  the  contract 
killing  of  the  woman  carrying  his 
child.  In  low-crime  Japan  either  of 
those  lurid  stories  would  dominate 
the  headlines  for  months,  prompting 
a  national  round  of  self-examination. 
As  my  trip  progressed,  I  was  discon- 
certed to  find  that  my  sense  of  shock 
could  be  numbed  so  quickly.  By  the 
second  week  of  my  trip  the  horror 
stories  had  been  buried  under  other, 
similar  stories,  and  by  the  third  week  I 
couldn't  recall  headlines  from  one  day 
to  the  next. 

In    some    ways    the    Wild    West 


seemed  a  bit  tamed.  In  the  Un| 
States  I  left,  anything  went  on 
magazine  racks  of  convenience  stc  I 
But  at  the  numerous  gas  station/d 
venience  stores  I  hit  at  routine,  ] 
mile    intervals,    the    magazine    rl 
were  sparse,  and  were  purged  of  e  J 
kind  of  sex  that  couldn't  occur 
soap  opera.  Wyatt  Earp,  meet 
Grundy.  Cigarettes  were  also  sparl 
thought  of  Japan,  where  risque  m 
zines  and  comics  crowd  the  no 
stands,  and  years  of  government  c  I 
ership  of  a  tobacco  monopoly  ass] 
smoker-friendliness. 

Soft  porn  and  cigarettes  are 
frowned  on,  but  one  vice  has  not  1 1 
purged.  Gambling,  once  though  I 
instrument  of  the  devil,  has  becl 
America's  pastime.   Glittering  <| 
on  the  interstates  hawk  cards  and 
and  bargain  meals.  Blackjack  til 
and  roulette  wheels  became  a  c 
mon  part  of  the  landscape,  like 
broken-down  cars. 

On  a  serene  hillside  overlool 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  the  eel 
ry-old  grave  of  Hollywood  gan T 
Doc  Hollidav  has  even  beconj 
shrine  of  sorts.  Coins  and  liquor 
ties  and  fresh  flowers  line  the  tcj 
stone,  inscribed  with  the  simple 
taph:  He  Died  In  Bed.  Doc's  d 
was  as  close  as  I  came  to  fin| 
America  at  rest. 
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Good  design 
is  the  dominance 
of  the  whole 
over  the  parts 
PORSCHE  DESIGN 
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Products  Designed  By  F.  A.  Porsche 
Available  at  the  following 
Porsche  Design  Boutiques 

CORPORATE;  9595  Wilshire  Boulevard  Suite  306  -  Beverly  Hills,  California  902 1 2  -  Telephone  (3 1 0)  205.02 1 3 
RLY  HILLS:  236  North  Rodeo  Drive  -  Beverly  Hills,  California  902 1 0  -  Telephone  (3 1 0)  205.0095  MIAMI:  Bal  Harbour  Shops  -  9700  Collins  Avenue  - 
rbour,  Florida  33154  -  Telephone:  (305)  865.6990  NEWPORT  BEACH:  South  Coast  Plaza  -  3333  Bristol  Street  -  Costa  Mesa,  California  92626 
one  (71 4)662.2992  LAS  VEGAS:  The  Forum  Shops  atCaesars   3500  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  South  -  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  891 09  -  Telephone  (702)  369.041 0 
ASPEN:  402  South  Galena  Street  -  Aspen,  Colorado  8161 1  -  Telephone  303.920.2889 
And  other  fine  stores  nationwide 
For  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  toll  free  800.521 .51 52  or  800.631 .1580 
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Golfer,  spare 
that  back! 

Golfers  who  confine  their  exercise  to  swinginj 
a  club  are  asking  for  back  trouble. 

By  Christopher  Palmeri 


Chicago  accountant  James  Breen 
was  having  so  much  fun  over  a  long 
weekend  of  golf  in  Tucson's  Ventana 
Canyon  that  he  ignored  the  soreness 
and  stiffness  in  his  back.  By  the  third 
day  Breen  was  in  agony.  He  had  herni- 
ated a  disc.  Swinging  a  club  became 
torture.  "It  was  like  someone  was 
taking  a  razor  right  down  my  leg," 
Breen  recalls.  "I  never  had  such  pain." 
We  hate  to  say  this  because  we 
know  you're  tired  of  being  told  that 
things  you  like  doing  are  bad  for  you, 
but  facts  are  facts:  Golf  is  tough  on  the 
back.  The  bending  and  twisting  put  a 
tremendous  strain  on  your  back  mus- 
cles, ligaments  and  joints.  As  many  as 


one-third  of  all  professional  golfers 
experience  serious  back  trouble. 

It  can  happen  anytime.  When  tak- 
ing the  clubs  out  of  the  trunk.  Putting 
a  tee  in  the  ground.  Retrieving  a  ball 
from  the  hole.  Raking  the  sand  trap: 
Golfers  often  forget  how  light  a  rake  is 
and  push  on  it  too  hard.  All  of  these 
movements  can  damage  a  disc  or 
strain  a  muscle. 

Rule  1:  Don't  bend  from  the  waist 
while  making  these  routine  move- 
ments. Use  your  legs.  Squat.  And  get 
help  pulling  clubs  out  of  the  trunk. 

The  key  to  golf,  of  course,  is  the 
swing.  People  spend  their  lives  trying 
to  master  this.'  Dr.  Mark  Doyne  of  the 


The  Texas  Back  Institute's  Dr.  Mark  Doyne  demonstrates  the  proper  setup 
In  the  left  picture,  Doyne  bends  at  the  waist,  not  the  hips,  thus  curving  the  spine  and 
putting  stress  on  the  back.  On  the  right,  bending  correctly  at  the  knees  and  hips.  The 
spine  remains  straight. 
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Reformed  golfer  James  Breen 

No  more  swinging  without  the  proper 

pre-play  stretching. 


4 


Piano-based  Texas  Back  Institute 
whose  clients  include  Lee  Trevi: 
and  Willie  Nelson,  says  the  key  is  i 
not  slouch.  Golfers  should  keep  thei 
backs  straight  and  their  rears  stuck  on 
(see  pictures,  left).  If  you  are  just  leanr 
ing  the  game,  spend  some  time  with! 
pro  to  get  the  basic  posture  correct, 

Rule  2:  Don't  confine  your  exercii 
to  swinging  a  club.  Betsy  Voyles, 
physical  therapist  who  coached  Brei 
back  to  health,  runs  seminars  for  gi 
ers  with  bad  backs  from  her  base  at 
Chicago   Institute   of  Neurosurgei 
and  Neuroresearch.  She  tells  gol 
to  walk  the  course,  using  a  caddy  I 
pushing  their  clubs  in  front  of  the 

In   short,  swinging  a  club   is 
incomplete  kind  of  exercise  and  won 
keep  you  in  shape.  "Fitness  separati 
the  furnbler  from  the  golfer,"  sa 
golf  great  Gary  Player.  "Little  T« 
zan"  they  used  to  call  Player  becau 
he  would  head  to  the  gym  after 
game  instead  of  to  the   19th  ho 
Player  says  he  even  exercises  in  t 
middle  of  a  game  by  tightening  1 
back  and  pelvic  muscles  while  waiti 
for  his  partners  to  shoot. 

Golfer  Lee  Trevino  makes  stretc 
ing  exercises  and  jogging  a  part  of 
daily  routine.  Trevino's  back  beg 
hurting  him  after  he  got  hit  by  lig 
ning  on  the  course.  He's  had  r 
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The  Merrill  Lynch  Planning  Difference 

FIXED     RATE     OR    ADJUSTABLE?     POINTS 
OR     NO     POINTS?      15-YEAR    OR     30?    WILL 
IT    TAKE    YEARS    TO     KNOW     IF    YOU'VE 
PICKED    THE     RIGHT     MORTGAGE? 


Financing  a  home  may  be  the  biggest  financial  decision  you'll 
*       ever  make.  And  it  involves  some  tough  choices. 

For  example,  whether  you  choose  a  fixed  rate  or  a  variable 
rate  depends  on  many  factors,  including  how  long  you  plan  to  live 
in  the  house.  Then  there  are  trade-offs  in  paying  points  now  versus 
paying  more  over  the  life  of  your  loan  to  reduce  up-front  expenses. 

Also,  you  may  want  to  pledge  assets  for  100%  financing  instead  of 
^^^—  selling  them  for  a  down  payment. 

The  bottom  line  is  you  can't  afford  to  make  any 
of  these  decisions  in  a  vacuum.  You  need  a  long-term 
plan  that  will  take  into  consideration  all  your  financial 
goals.  Only  then  will  you  be  able  to  select  the  right  kind 
of  mortgage  for  you. 

A  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Consultant  will 
help  you  map  out  just  such  a  plan.  And  we  have  more 
ways  to  make  that  plan  work  than  anyone  else,  includ- 
ing mortgages.  The  important  thing  is  to  start,  and  the 
time  to  start  is  now. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-MERRILL,  ext.  9478. 
The  difference  is  planning. 


The  difference  is  Merrill  Lynch. 


Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust. 


Mortgages  offered  by  Merrill  Lynch  Credit  Corporation,  4802  Deer  Lake  Dr.  E, 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32246.  Licensed  Mortgage  Banker  NJ  and  NYS  Banking  Depts., 
Georgia  and  Illinois  Residential  Mortgage  Licensee,  AZ  Lie.  BK  10071, 
Real  Estate  Broker  CA  Dept.  of  Real  Estate,  Equal  Housing  Lender. 
©  1995  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &c  Smith  Inc.  Member  SIPC. 


lower  back  operations,  surgery  for  a 

torn  ligament  in  his  thumb  ,\\u\  a 
titanium  plate  put  in  his  neck.  "Muscle 
is  everything,"  he  says.  "I'm  going  to 
be  56  in  December;  I  feel  like  I'm  30." 

We  can't  guarantee  that  off-course 
exercises  will  take  26  wars  off  your 
age,  but  they  will  improve  your  game 
and  lessen  your  chances  of  back  injury. 
Warm  up  before  the  game  and  include 
some  stretching  exercises  in  the 
warm  up  routine  to  loosen  the  neck, 
shoulders  and  back.  "So  many  golfers 
do  nothing  all  week  and  then  race  to 
the  course  five  minutes  before  tee 
time,"  says  Dr.  Lewis  Yocum,  whose 
Centinela  Hospital  Medical  Center  in 
Los  Angeles  is  the  official  hospital  of 
the  PGA  Tour. 

Accountant  James  Breen  got  his 
herniated  disc  by  doing  what  Dr. 
Yocum  cautions  against.  Breen  had  to 
undergo  extensive  physical  therapy, 
including  time  in  a  machine  that 
stretched  out  his  spine.  Now  Breen  is 
back  on  the  golf  course,  with  new 
words  of  wisdom  for  fellow  golfers: 
"If  you're  going  to  be  a  golfer,  you 
have  to  do  the  proper  stretching." 

Dr.  Yocum  recommends  a  few  pre- 
liminary minutes  on  the  driving 
range,  swinging  everything  from  the 
shorter  irons  to  the  heavier  woods. 
Hitting  from  natural  grass  is  much 
better  than  from  the  rubber  mats  for 
shock  absorption,  he  notes. 

Golfers  with  a  history  of  back  trou- 
ble need  a  more  serious  set  of  exer- 
cises. Since  his  injury,  Jim  Breen  has 
worked  out  four  times  a  week  for  20 
minutes  at  a  time.  He  lies  on  his  back 
and  performs  stretches  that  include 
raising  his  legs,  tilting  his  pelvis  and 
bringing  his  knees  to  his  chest.  The 
focus  with  these  exercises  is  on  hold- 
ing the  positions  for  10  or  20  seconds 
to  strengthen  muscles  that  don't  of- 
ten get  a  workout. 

There  are  gadgets  whose  makers 
claim  to  protect  golfers  against  injury, 
among  them  back  braces,  wrist  braces 
and  graphite  clubs,  which  supposedly 
absorb  some  of  the  shock  of  hitting  the 
ball.  Try  them  if  vou  like,  but  they  arc- 
no  substitute  for  exercise.  A  good 
source  of  stretching  routines  is  Centi- 
nela Hospital's  Exercise  Guide  to  Better 
Golf  (Human  Kinetics,  Champaign, 
111.,  available  at  book  stores  for  S9.95 ), 
or  Can'  Player's  new  book  Fit  for  Golf 
( Simon  &  Schuster,  S 1 5 ).  ■■ 
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"Like 


Santa  Claus" 

Blaine  Kern  has  made  a  business  of  New  Orleans' 
Mardi  Gras  and  has  had  a  ball  doing  it. 


By  Graham  Button 

If  you  REVEL  next  year  at  New  Or- 
leans' Mardi  Gras,  you  can  thank 
Blaine  Kern  for  much  of  the  fun. 
Kern,  68,  is  the  creator  of  Mardi  Gras' 
most  spectacular  floats.  For  this  year's 
$2  million  Endymion  Mardi  Gras  pa- 
rade, Kern  built  a  120-foot  float  that 
carried  120  masked  riders  and  depict- 
ed old  and  new  New  Orleans.  Mount- 
ed on  the  back  was  a  giant  slot  ma- 
chine that  spat  out  thousands  of  dou- 
bloons featuring  the  Endymion  club's 
logo  and  motto. 

Kern  is  also  the  man  most  respon- 
sible for  opening  the  once-snootv 
carnival  to  ordinary  folk. 

But  for  Kern,  Mardi   Gras  is 


Blaine  Kern  with 
sons  Brian  and  Barry 
After  declining  a 
job  offer  from  Walt 
Disney,  Kern 
built  his  own  Magic 
Kingdom  in  the 
city  of  Mardi  Gras 
dreams. 


more  than  a  celebration.  It  is  a  big 
of  his  livelihood.  Blaine  Kern  Art 
now  the  world's  largest  buildei 
parade  floats,  has  been  used  by  c 
brants  from  Cuba  to  Cannes.  It 
ates  the  fantastic,  oversize  figures 
bob  and  weave  past  cheering  thro: 
It's  a  dim  memory  now,  buti 
vears  Mardi  Gras  was  closed  to  all 


fjfk Hhk        ^ "''  l'''  always  gone  a  long  way  to  serve 
^^^^m  our  guest,'.  Xow  we've  gone  halfway 

around  the  world  With  hoteb  in  Hong  Kong,  Seoul, 
Sydney  and  Double  Bay,  Australia.  Our  newest  hotel  in 
Singapore  and  one  opening  soon  in  Osaka.  Wherever  you 
decide  to  stay,  you  11 
find  the  same  level 
of  service  you  ve  come 
to  expect  from  us. 


But  with  an  Asian  flair.  You  '11  also  find  world-clcuts 
dining  and  business  center  services  as  well  as  extra 
touches,  like  2-1- hour  room  service  and  fitness  centers. 
For  reservations,  please  call  your  travel  professional 
or  800-241-5555.  And  see  exactly  how  far  we've 

gone  to  make  your 
next  trip  to  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  a 
memorable  one. 
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Floats  outside  Mardi  Gras  World 

A  major  New  Orleans  attraction  that 

draws  over  100,000  visitors  annually. 


the  old  families  who  controlled  New 
Orleans'  social  structure.  An  outsider, 
Kern  started  to  crack  open  the  Mardi 
Gras  enclave  27  years  ago  when  he 
helped  found  the  Bacchus  carnival 
club,  or  krewe. 

The  son  of  an  impoverished  artist, 
Kern  went  to  work  at  14,  painting 
smokestacks  and  ships  in  the  New 
Orleans  yards.  When  he  offered  to 
paint  a  mural  in  a  hospital  to  help  pay 
his  mother's  medical  bills,  he  got  his 
break.  One  of  the  hospital's  doctors 
was  captain  of  the  Alia  carnival  krewe. 
He  so  admired  Kern's  mural  that  he 
asked  the  young  man  to  design  and 
build  11  floats  for  the  club's  1946 
Mardi  Gras  parade.  Kern  was  off  and 
running. 

His  Alia  floats  got  the  attention  of 
wealthy  businessman  and  socialite 
Darwin  Fenner,  the  son  of  the  Fenner 
in  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith.  Captain  of  the  exclusive  Rex 
krewe,  Fenner  underwrote  trips  to 
Europe  for  Kern  to  study  carnival 
traditions  in  Cologne,  Frankfurt, 
Nice,  Viareggio  and  Valencia. 

Back  in  New  Orleans,  Kern  spotted 
a  weakness  in  the  Mardi  Gras  parades 
staged  by  the  old-line  krewes.  Limit- 
ed as  participation  was  to  an  upper 
crust,  they  had  lost  much  of  their 
vitality,  and  the  floats  were  predict- 
able and  boring.  The  floats  that  Kern 
built  for  Rex  in  the  early  1950s  were 
vivid:  busts  of  dragons  and  storybook 
characters  whose  heads  turned  and 
whose  eyes  moved. 

But  though  the  krewes  bought  his 
wares,  they  remained  exclusive.   In 


1968  Kern  and  a  group  of  young 
businessmen  decided  to  bulldoze 
Mardi  Gras'  social  barriers.  They 
started  their  own  krewe,  Bacchus, 
which  produced  the  biggest,  most 
extravagant  floats  ever.  You  needed 
no  social  credentials  to  join. 

"Some  people  wanted  to  hit  me  in 
the  head  [for  proletarianizing  the  car- 
nival]," Kern  recalls.  They  pressured 
the  owners  of  the  tractors  used  to  pull 
Mardi  Gras  floats  not  to  rent  to  Bac- 
chus. Kern  and  the  other  upstarts 
bought  their  own  vehicles. 

Overcoming  this  obstacle  gave 
Kern  another  business  idea:  Why  not 
create  floats  and  buy  tractors  to  rent 
to  others  during  the  festivities?  Kern 
built  his  floats  with  detachable  fea- 
tures so  they  could  be  adapted  easily 
to  any  number  of  themes. 

Kern's  rental  business  took  off  im- 
mediately. This  year  he'll  rent  more 
than  700  floats.  He's  refurbishing 
another  140  floats  that  belong  to 
various  parade  organizations. 

When  Kern  began  building  floats  in 
the  1940s,  there  were  just  a  dozen 
parading  krewes  in  the  New  Orleans 
area.  Today  there  are  57  and  Kern 
builds  floats  for  31  of  them.  He  also 
builds  floats  for  Mardi  Gras  parades  in 
cities  like  Biloxi,  Miss,  and  Galveston, 
Tex.  All  told,  his  floats  will  appear  in 
60  or  so  major  parades  this  year. 

Kern  is  also  capitalizing  on  the 
explosive  growth  in  fantasylands.  A 
second  company,  Kern  Sculpture 
Co.,  founded  in  1983  by  son  Baity 
Kern,  33,  builds  customized  props 
and  figures  for  theme  parks  ( EuroDis- 
ney),  casinos  (Las  Vegas'  Luxor  and 
MGM  Grand)  and  emporiums  (the 
Disney  Store). 

In  and  around  New  Orleans,  Kern 
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has  warehouses,  or  "dens,"  totalir 
500,000  square  feet.  One,  now  calk 
Mardi   Gras  World,   has   become 
tourist  attraction  in  its  own  rig! 
where  for  $5.50  visitors  can  view  tl 
Creature  from  the  Black  Lagoon,  A 
ice  in  Wonderland,  Marilyn  Monrt 
and  Lee  Iacocca.  Last  year  more  th; 
100,000  visitors  toured  the  facili 
and  gift  shop.  The  Kerns  also  rent  o 
Mardi  Gras  World  for  parties.  Sc<| 
Brian  Kern,  30,  runs  the  busine. 
which  will  generate  over  $1  million 
revenue  this  year. 

Blaine  Kern's  next  fantasy?  To  c 
velop  40  acres  of  riverfront  proper 
he  controls  in  Algiers,  across  the  ri\ 
from  New  Orleans.  Conjuring  up 
vision  of  condominiums,  hotels  anc 
giant  Mardi  Gras  theme  park,  Ke 
says:  "This  is  going  to  be  new  N». 
Orleans.  Sounds  crazy,  doesn't  it?' 

In  1959  Kern  met  a  fellow  mas 
of  fantasy,  Walt  Disney.  Visiting  M 
di  Gras,  Disney  was  taken  with  Ker 
18-foot-tall  gorilla  that  walk* 
snarled  and  grimaced.  Disney  put  1 
gorilla  in  his  Wonderful  World  o/C 
or  TV  show  and  offered  Kern  a  j( 
Kern  considers  Disney  "the  great 
man  of  the  20th  century,  because 
used  his  art  and  imagination  to  bn 
down  barriers  between  people."  1 
he  said  no  to  Walt.  He  wanted 
remain  on  his  own  and  stay  at  hor 
Today  the  Walt  Disney  Co.  is  one 
his  best  customers. 

Big  business?  Not  really.  The  K 
enterprises  will  probably  gross  3 
million  this  year  and  keep  the  K 
family  well  fed,  clothed  and  hous 
But  Blaine  Kern  is  having  lots  off 
"If  you  write  to  Mr.  Mardi  Gras,'' 
exults,  "I  get  the  mail.  Do  you  beli 
that?  Like  Santa  Claus." 
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ring  The  Level  Of  Your  Next 
Meeting  To  New  Heights. 


bu  get  a  different  perspective  from  up 
high  in  the  Southern  Rockies  of 
)lorado. You're  in  the  midst  of  250  magnifi- 
square  miles  known  as  Forbes  Trinchera- 
rfect  getaway  from  the  stresses  of  the 
rate  world. 

our  accommodations,  which  include  an 
perienced  professional  staff  of  fifty,  fit  per- 
tly into  the  natural  setting  of  this  property, 
ere,  you're  surrounded  by  majestic  beau- 
fty  peaks  scrape  the  blue  Colorado  sky- 

est  reaching  14,345  feet, 
e  air  is  so  clear,  fresh  and  clean  that  you 
nvigorated,  revitalized  and  re-generated. 


You  will  accomplish  much  more  at  your  meet- 
ings. 

And  after  work,  there's  play.  More  than 
forty  miles  of  trout  filled  streams.  Miles  of 
trails  to  hike  on  and  discover.  Skeet  shooting. 
Horseback  riding.  And  you're  not  that  far 
from  a  challenging  golf  course. 

Let  our  altitude  give  your  next  meeting  a 
fresher  attitude.  If  you'd  like  a  closer  look,  call 
1-800-FORBES-5. 

Forbes  Trinchera  Ranch 

A  Forbes  Executive  Retreat 
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Frame's  the  game 

Some  people  have  become  so  enamored  of  picture 
frames  that  they  throw  away  the  pictures. 


By  Ann  E.  Berman 

"The  Frame  in  America,  1860- 
1960,"  at  the  gallery  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(January-March  1995),  was  the  most 
popular  exhibition  in  its  20-year  his- 
tory. Just  frames?  No  pietures? 

America  is  catching  on  to  these 
long-neglected  objects,  which  have 
been  hot  in  Europe  for  decades.  Lon- 
don frame  dealers  Arnold  Wiggins  & 
Sons  Ltd.  recently  paid  a  record 
$54,000  for  an  18th-century  English 
Palladian  frame  at  auction,  and  pri- 
vate sales  have  exceeded  $100,000. 
Michael  Gregory,  the  managing  di- 
rector of  Arnold  Wiggins,  notes:  "Pe- 
riod frames  have  a  history,  a  patina 
that  eludes  modern  gilders.  They  are 
full  of  subtleties,  they  are  art  objects." 

You'd  expect  Gregory  to  say  that. 
But  in  a  way,  history  is  on  his  side. 
Since  the  15th  century — when  the 
form  as  we  know  it  first  appeared — 
frames  have  often  cost  more  than 
what  was  in  them.  Framemaking 
commanded  the  same  respect  as  cabi- 
netmaking  or  architecture  and  mir- 
rored the  prevailing  decorative  and 
architectural  styles. 

Italian  artisans  caned  the  crisp 
flourishes  and  applied  the  subtle  gild- 
ing that  set  off  Renaissance  master- 
pieces. It  took  real  skill  to  fashion  the 
swirling  curves  of  the  French  Ba- 
roque, the  deceptively  simple  black 
wood  moldings  preferred  by  17th- 
century  Dutch  burghers,  the  Moorish 
designs  of  Spain  or  elegant  English 
Palladian  frames. 

In  the  19th  century,  "composi- 
tion" frames — which  were  made  of  a 
kind  of  plaster — caught  on,  but  hand- 
carved  frames  continued  to  be  made. 
In  this  country  turn-of-the-century 
designers  like  Stanford  White,  Arthur 
and  Lucia  Mathews  and  Charles  Pren- 
dergast  created  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  American  frames  ever  made. 

By  1950  hand  caning  was  too  ex- 
pensive and  period  frames  went  out  of 
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style.  Even  museums  foolishly  re- 
framed  their  collections.  Piles  of 
17th-  and  18th-century  frames  ap- 
peared on  the  trash  heaps  of  Madison 
Avenue.  Fabulous  Victorian  plaster 
frames  were  destroyed  by  the  thou- 
sands. In  the  1950s  a  horse  and  cart 
driven  by  "Frank  the  Frame  Burner" 
went  through  the  streets  of  London 
collecting  unwanted  19th-century 
gilt  plaster  frames  to  be  stripped  of 
their  gold  content. 

A  few  smart  collectors  bucked  the 
trend,  and  slowly  the  tide  turned 
again.  Bonhams  auction  house  in 
London  has  held  frame  sales  since 
1972  and  has  sold  20,000  in  the  past 
two  years  alone.  "Fifteen  years  ago 
any  Italian  period  frame  would  do  for 
your  Bolognese  painting,"  says  frame 
dealer  Gregory.  "These  days  people 
want  a  Bolognese  frame,  and  of  the 
same  date." 

Eli  Wilner,  a  New  York  frame  deal- 
er, is  generally  credited  with  bringing 
the  period  frame  back  in  the  U.S.  "I 
found  frames  in  flea  markets,  in  an- 
tique shops,"  he  says.  "I  could  buy 
them  for  almost  nothing,  and  I 
bought  thousands.  I  put  them  away 
thinking  I'd  need  them  in  30  years, 


Jim  Dicke,  head  of 
Crown  Equipment 
Holding  his 
favorite  frame, 
by  American 
framemaker 
Frederick  Harer 
circa  1920. 
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but  I  ran  out  in  6  years!" 

No  more  buying  for 
nothing.  U.S.  dealers  now 
sell  most  good  period 
frames  for  anywhere  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000.  "Peo- 
ple want  to  frame  the  way 
the  artist  would  have  done 
it,"  says  Wilner.  "The  mar- 
ket has  become  much  more 
scholarly." 

Frames  have  even  be- 
come art  objects  in  their 
own  right.  "They  ask  me  to 
design  'nesting  formats' 
[one  frame  inside  anoth- 
er]," says  frame  dealer  Wil- 
liam Adair  of  Washington 
D.C.'s  Gold  Leaf  Studios. 
"The  whole  wall  becomes  a 
montage  of  ornament — a 
piece  of  wall  sculpture." 

Jim  Dicke,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Crown  Equipment, 
is  a  frame  lover,  who  owns 
over  30  paintings  with  peri- 
od frames.  His  favorite  is  an 
elegant,  restrained,  Span- 
ish-influenced  piece,  circa 
1920,  by  the  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  maker  Frederick 
Harer,  now  on  a  French 
painting  of  the  same  date. 

Dicke  believes  that  fine 
antique  frames  are  still  a 
bargain.  "The  market  has 
not  yet  recognized  the 
huge  difference  between 
old  and  new,"  he  says.  "It 
can  cost  $15,000  to  repro- 
duce a  $25,000  period 
frame,  and  there's  just  no 
comparison." 
Dealers  Wilner,  Henry  Heydenryk, 
Julius  Lowy  and  Guttmann  Picture 
Frame  Associates  (all  of  New  York 
City)  and  Gold  Leaf  Studios  have 
thousands  of  great  examples  in  stock. 
Wilner  just  coauthorcd  American 
Antique  Frames,  the  first  price  guide 
in  the  field  (Avon,  $15).  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Frame  Study  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  nonprofit  ar- 
chive, will  provide  on-line  informa- 
tion on  frames  next  year. 

Expect  this  market  to  heat  up  a  lot 
more  after  March  1997,  when  Wash 
ington's  Ren  wick.  Gallery  mounts  an 
exhibition — working  title,  "Ameri- 
can Frames" — featuring  pieces  be- 
tween 1870  and  1940.  mi 
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Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  JN^r  $55 

An  introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  most 

recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  to 

Invest  in  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks 

each  week  for  10  weeks  for )665  $55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years  to 

any  household.   SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  will  also 
receive  BARRON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCE  AND  INVESTMENT  TERMS. 

Third  Edition  (retail  price.  $10,951—537  pages  filled  with  over  3.000 

definitions  of  terras  from  stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  corporate  finance,  and 

more.  (Available  while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be 

tax-deductible.  Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along 

with  name,  address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046  A 

(Ext  2903-Dept.  316F09)  American  Express.  MasterCard  or  Visa.  24  hours  a  day.     Mm 
7  days  a  week  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 


NY  residents  add  sales  tax  Foreign  rates  upon  request. 

The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey4    j<m 

PO  Box  3988  New  York, 
NY  10008-3988 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations.  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 

Km,   Call/  Write  for  FREE  KIT: 
Pistrv         PO.BOX484-FB 
>r     ■*   Wilmington,  DE  19899 
>td  800-321-CORP- 302-652-6532 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


MUTUAL  FUND  INVESTORS 


Nervous  about  the  market? 

High  returns  in  rising  or  falling 

markets.  Low  risk.  Managed 

individual,  retirement,  corporate 

accounts.  SIMA,  RO.  Box  9372 

Pensacola,  Fla.  32513,  or  call 


1-800-592-3624      FAX  904  433-4517 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLION  S  |         BUS,NESS  0pp0RTUNITIES 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Manufacturing  to  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc. 


NATIONWIDE 


BUSINESS  FINANCING 


SPEAK  AND 
GROW  RICH 

Speaker/Facilitator  Opportunities 

—  Proven  Seminar  System  — 

Complete  Training  and  Support 

(416)798-2295 


IMMEDIATE  CASH 

FOR  YOUR  RECEIVABLES 

We  provide  quick  &  convenient  funding 

to  companies  who  need  capital 

to  expand  their  businesses. 

CASH  AVAILABLE  NOW 

Prime  Capital  Corporation 

Tel  407-684-6I00  •  Fax  407-584-6175 


CPA's  Free  Book  Reveals: 


How  To  Buy  Or  Start 
Any  Kind  of  Business  With 
Absolutely  None 
ol  Your  Own  Cosh." 

Complimentary  copy  to  serious  parties. 
Call  800-352-9400  or  (702)  384-0700. 


"THE  TAX  EXILE  REPORT" 

by  Marshall  Langer 
Discover  how  you  can  become  a  suc- 
cessful legal  Tax  Exile.  Also,  learn 
the  secrets  of  dual  nationality  and 
escape  confiscatory  taxes. 

FREE  BROCHURE  AND 

PRIVACY  NEWSLETTER 

Scope,  Box  4950.  Forestside  House, 

Forestside,  P0  9  6EE.UK 

Tel:  +44(0)1705  631468  Fax:  +44(0)1705  1777 


Universitv  De 


Approved  Self  Paced  Hom 
Associate  Bachelors  Mastei 

Business  Admin,  Public  Adn 

Care  Admin,  Human  Resource 

International  Business,  Tech  I 

Paralegal,  Psychology,  Call  fo 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hi 

Southern  California  Unh 

for  Professional  Stuc 

1840  E.  17St-F,  Santa  Ana, 


ASSET  PROTECTION-MAX! 

Business  media  agree:  What 
every  American  needs  is  a  Trust. 
Maximum  benefits  require  offshore! 

$200  fee.  Commissions  for 
referrals.  Ruth  D.  Nielsen,  1204 
3rd  Ave.,  Ste.  241,  New  York,  NY 
10021.  Tel  212-479-8417; 
Fax  212-  288-0069. 


COLLEGE  DEI 

bachelor's  -  master's  ■  D 

For  Work,  Life  and  Academic  i 

Earn  your  degre 
convenient  non  famA: 

(800)  423-3244 
Fax:   (310)471^ 
send  detailed  resume  for  n-    ,, 

Pacific  Western  Un  |  :. 

600  N.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Los  Angelei 


PROTECT  YOUR  ASSETS 


You've  worked  hard  to  build  your 
wealth-now  make  sure  it's  protected! 
15  years  experience  with  asset  pro- 
tection, offshore  trusts  and  estate 
planning.  Call  today:  801-266-3117 


Merrill,  Scott  &  Associates 


FREEVID)! 


EXTERNAL  DEG 

BA/BS  MS/MBA  Pht  f 
|  Credit  for  work. /life  exp.  •  A 
(800)  955-8879  (24 1 J 

LaSalle  Uni  vef 

Dept.  879,  Mander v ,lle.  LA  71' 
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with  books  from  the  U.S.  Goverr|  jjjw 

ito-stampei 

Whether  you're  interested  in  exporting,  se«  *** 
to  the  Government,  accounting  and  taxati  **itl! 
patents  and  trademarks,  or  general  businee  mm 
you'll  find  the  best  the  Government  has  t<t|  JMj 
offer  in  this  FREE  catalog  of  business  boobi  *.»<, 
available  for  sale  from  the  Superintendent 
Documents. 

For  your  FREE  catalog,  write  to 
Free  Business  Catalog 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Office  of  Marketing— Stop  SM 
Washington,  DC  20401 
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PUBLICATIONS 


RANCHES 


REAL  ESTATE 


eWorld  of  Books 
On 

ASIA 


E( 


■<t  vess  in  Asia  requires  cul- 

24  understanding.  For  in- 

il  articles  and  reviews  of 

\t  cross-cultural  books 

as,  there  is  one  source. 


nea 

_  .tory  subscription  rate  only  S36.00 

a^Asia  Review 
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Street.  Westport.  CT  06880 
(203)  222-9734 
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ORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


:" 


)UR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

rom-made cases 

ns  protect  your 
opiesfromdam- 
lold  about  half  a 
es.  Made  from  re 
ard  covered  with 
material  in 
hot-stamped 
i  jklershave 
^  «|Q  mechanism 
"^  p-inrods 
5iK  B.95    3-S24.95     6-S45.95 

.  H1.25  3-S31.85  6-S60.75 
"  'f*  Jesse  Jones  Industries.  Dept.  95  FB, 
ie  Ave..  Phila  .  PA  19134.  Enclose 
jss  (no  PO  Box)  &  payment  Add 
/lit  for  P&H.  Outside  Continental 
ig  AK  &  HI)  $3.50  per  case/binder 
my)  Pa.  residents  add  7%  sales  tax 
d  orders  call  1-800-825-6690 
ease  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
tiuarsnteed. 


BINDER 


Colorado 

Mountain 

Ranch 

Just  24  miles  from  Mt.  Werner  Ski 
area  at  Steamboat  Springs  consist- 
ing of  1 8,000  ±  fee  owned  acres 
plus  adjoining  U.S.  Forest,  BLM 
and  Colorado  State  Leases  making 
a  good  cattle  operation.  Abundant 
reservoir  and  water  rights  supply- 
ing irrigation  for  the  meadows. 
Featuring  year  around  recreation. 
Lakes,  creeks,  and  streams  for  fish- 
ing; tree  cover,  mountain  views,  and 
secluded  areas.  Wildlife  consists 
of  elk,  deer,  antelope,  moose,  bear 
and  a  variety  of  bird  population. 
In  winter,  cross-country  skiing, 
and  snowmobiling  on  the  ranch  or 
downhill  skiing  close  by.  Priced  at 
just  over  $800  per  acre  this  ranch  is 
a  bargain  compared  to  other  land 
close  to  Colorado's  major  ski  areas. 

Offered  by 

Orr  Land  Company 

5040  Acoma  St.,  Denver,  CO  80216 
(303)  295-1313  •  FAX  (303)  295-1256 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


WE  BUY  DIAMONDS! 

Call  or  fax  GIA  info 

for  cash  offer. 

-Any  quantity!  - 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 

1  Main  St.,  Greenville,  KY  42345 
1-800-844-3100  or  FAX  502+338-9605 


ORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

o  spotlight  your  specialty  product  or 
vice  to  an  affluent  proven  responsive 

executive  audience: 
TE,  CALL  OR  FAX:  LINDA  LOREN 
ORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 
60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10011 
(212)620-2440 
(212)  620-2472  (FAX) 


Prestigious  Nine  Bar  Ranch  For  Sale 


Highly  Developed  4000  Acre  Purebred  Cattle  and  Horse  Operation  Located  Outside 
Houston,  Texas  •  Renowned  International  Reputation  •  Excellent  Highway  Frontage 
in  Houston's  Growth  Corridor*  Meticulous  Attention  to  Detail  &  Amenities  •  Never 
Before  on  Market  •  Brochure  Available  •  Contact  Jennifer  L.H.  Myers 
Tel:  713 •840*8853.  Tel:  713 •870*8488,  Fax:  713- 840«8854. 

A.L.  Salley  Realty 

specializing  in  prestigious  farm  &  ranch  properties 


RiliJ 


Obtain  Global 

Advantage  Through 

Innovation. 


ktnm^ 


"Knowledge  is 
power,  and  this 
book  supplies 
plenty  of  both 
commodities. " 

Byron  Sutton, 

President, 

World  Trade  Center 

Orlando 


Achieve  creative  problem  solving 
and  innovation  as  never  before! 

404  pages/illust.  •  $19.95  plus  shipping 
At  major  bookstores  or  call  to  order 

1-800-2-N-OVATE 

(1-800-266-8283) 


FRANCHISE  CONSULTING 


Franchise 

your  business! 

For  the  expert  help  you  need  to 
become  a  franchisor,  call: 

1-80Q-877-1103 

FfoncoiP0 

Speaaists  m  Franchise  Development        FB 

New rprt »C?gjff)' Los feiptfcs«mc»«  FL.MoceCftfBwnosAm^ 


Forbes: 
Capitalist 


Tool 
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EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
JET  FIGHTERS 


•  16*  to  22*  models  ore  hand 
crafted  from  solid  mahogany  with 

handpointed  markings  ond  details 

•  Oer  160  models'  m  stock 

•  Pnced  from  $99.50 

•  Scrhsfoction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950-9944 
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Bow    Tie 

CATALOG 

The 
Bow  Tie 
Club 

Call  today  for  our  free 
full  color  catalog  which 
offers  over  70  bow  ties 
made  of  the  finest  silis. 

1-800'BowKnot 

Antique  Wine  Company  of  Great  Britain 

Specialises  from  its  extensive  vintage  cellar  stock 
in  matching  exceptional  fine  wine  (Lafite  Roths- 
child, etc.)  to  anniversary  occasions  or  the  birth 
year  of  the  recipient.  Presented  in  an  engraved 
case,  the  bottle  from  the  relevant  year  comes  with 
an  original  'London  Times'  from  the  exact  day  ot 
birth,  also  a  Vintage  report  Delivery  Worldwide. 
Tel:  U.K.  (01827)  830707;  Fax:  (01827)  830539 
Toll  Free  Tel/Fax  U.S.  A .  1  800  827  7153 


REAL  ESTATE 


Most  spectacular  building  lot 
at  Sundance,  Utah.  Adjacent 
to  Sundance  Institute.  Unbe- 
lievable setting  and  privacy. 
Will  accommodate  extra-large 
home.  All  features.  S650.(XK).(X) 
Tel:  801-532-1991. 
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MAN'S  GUIDE 


DIAMONDS 


She's  expecting  DIAMOND| 
Don't  PANIC.  We  can  hel 


m 


Diem 


ad.  Th 


The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  si 
but  the  way  to  a  woman's  usually  inv< 
jeweler.  Just  think  of  golf  clubs,  or  s( 
tickets  wrapped  in  a  little  black  velvi 
That's  how  women  feel  about  diamo 
To  knout  diamonds  is  to  know  her.   Fin 
what  she  has  her  heart  set  on.  Is  it  a  pe 
anniversary  band,  or  ear  studs?  You  ca 
out  by  browsing  with  her,  window  shop; 
watching  her  reactions  to  other  women's 
Go  by  body  language,  not  just  by  wha 
says.  Then,  once  you  know  the  style,  v 
concentrate  on  the  diamond. 
Like  people,  no  two  diamonds  are  alik 
Formed  in  the  earth  millions  of  yet 
and  found  in  the  most  remote  corners 
world,  rough  diamonds  are  sorted  by  D 
experts  into  over  5,000  grades  before  tl 
on  to  be  cut  and  polished.  So  be  aware 
you  are  buying.  Two  diamonds  of  the 
size  may  vary  widely  in  quality.  And  if  aa  s 
looks  too  good  to  be  true,  it  probably  is 
t  friend.  You  want  a  diamond  you  can  be  proud  of.  So  don't  be  att 
to  a  jeweler  because  of  "bargain  prices."  Find  someone  you  can  trust.  Ask  questions.  Ask  friends 
gone  through  it.  Ask  the  jeweler  you  choose  why  two  diamonds  that  look  the  same  are  priced  diffe 
You  want  someone  who  will  help  you  determine  quality  and  value  using  four  characteristics  called 
They  are:  Cut.  not  the  same  as  shape,  but  refers  to  the  way  the  facets  or  flat  surfaces  are  angled.  I 
cut  offers  more  brilliance;  Color,  actually,  close  to  no  color  is  rarest;  Clarity,  the  fewer  natural  marl 
"inclusions"  the  better;  Carat  weight,  the  larger  the  diamond,  usually  the  more  rare.  Remember,  th' 
you  know,  the  more  confident  you  can  be  in  buying  a  diamond  you'll  always  be  proud  of. 
Learn  more.  For  the  booklet  "How  to  buy  diamonds  you  11 'be proud 'to  give" '  call  the  American  Gem  So 
representing  fine  jewelers  upholding  gemological  standards  across  the  U.S.,  at  800-340-3028. 
Compromise  now?  When  s  your  heart?  Go  for  diamonds  beyond  her  wildest  dreams.  Go  for  son 
that  reflects  how  you  really  feel.  You  want  nothing  less  than  a  diamond  as  unique  as  your  love 
mention  as  beautiful  as  that  totally  perplexing  creature  who  will  wear  it. 
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Diamond  Information  Center 

Sponsored  by  DeBeers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd.,  Est.  1888. 

A  diamond  is  forever.  De  Beers 
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he  more  things  change 


years  ago  in  Forbes 

^ROM  I  Hfc  ISSl  h  OE  Oc  T   15,  1925) 

The  market,  indeed,  has  lately  ex- 
bited  irregularity.  Pools  apparently 
i  still  churning  quotations,  but 
O^ost  of  them  are  now  eager  to  un- 
id.  The  public  is  not  equally  eager 
buy.  The  handiwork  of  the  profes- 
>nal  manipulators  is  becoming  rath- 
clearly  apparent.'" 

Of 
;lorida's  boom  has  a  very  interest- 

;  and  inspiring  feature:  namely,  ev- 

'i  body  is  asking,  'How  long  will  it 

.  t?'  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  previ- 

s  boom  of  which  I  have  any  recol- 

tion.  In  even'  other  boom  the  pub- 

;    has  assumed  that  it  would  last> 

;a[ever-" 

'  D  years  ago 

U  U)M  THE  ISSUE  OF  OCT   15,  1935) 

etl  (lany  wealthy  men  are  now  busily 

gaged  in  transferring  part  of  their 

ssessions,  in  the  form  of  gifts,  to 

^  res,  children  and  other  beneficia- 

ll'l  >,  thus  escaping  the  heavier  taxation 

. ;,  ich  comes  into  force  on  Jan.  1." 

i  I!  ' 

;i  s  if  bureaucracy  hadn't  swollen 
)d]  ociously  overfar  already,  Washing- 
:&  i  announces  its  intention  to  build 


i  manage  SI 00  million  worth  of 


irtment  houses.  Tenants,  'tis 
1.1  nned,  will  have  to  apply  to  political 
jj  )ointecs  whenever  they  want  a  new 

her  on  a  tap  or  a  room  painted." 


in 


)  years  ago 

jjjj  omthi  issue  of  Ocn   15,1945) 

shock- resistant,  sealed  beam 
dlamp,  originally  designed  by 
stinghousc  for  military  vehicles,  is 
gvd  v  available  for  civilian  application. 
rmetically  sealed  in  an  all-in-one 
t,  the  lamp  remains  'gas  tight1 
mighout  its  life,  preventing  dirt 
moisture  from  leaking  in." 

xsb  October  9,  1995 


In  1925  parlor 
car  buses  like  this 
Cleveland-Akron 
flier  were  a  real 
threat  to  both 
trolleys  and 
interurbans. 


"Russia  becomes  more  and  more 
dictatorial  in  its  attitude  towards  oth- 
er United  Nations.  From  all  accounts, 
Molotov,  under  orders  from  Stalin, 
wrecked  the  London  conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  Russia  apparently 
demands  a  free  hand  in  geographical 
areas  where  her  interest  predominates, 
but  insists  on  denying  similar  latitude 
towards  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S. 
where  their  interest  predominates." 


Mississippi  1935  "cotton  road"  used  a 
cotton  mesh  between  base  and  pavement. 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  or  Oct.  15,  1970) 
"[The  year]  1969  was  a  big  year 
for  'upstream  dividends' — dividends 
paid  from  excess  reserves  by  insurance 
operating  companies  to  their  hold- 
ing-company parents.  Some  parent 
companies  .  .  .  also  received  substan- 
tial upstream  dividends  in  1968." 

"Electronic  communication,  spe- 
cifically television,  is  unquestionably 
the  wave  of  the  future — as  it  is  the 
wave  of  the  present.  But  not  neces- 
sarily television  as  we  know  it  to- 
dav.  ...  It  may  well  be  that  network 
TV  stands  where  the  mass  magazines 
of  this  country  stood  two  decades 
ago.  In  those  days,  the  big  communi- 
cations market  on  a  national  scale  was 
almost  a  monopoly  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Reader's  Digest,  the 
women's  service  magazines  and  a  few 
brighter  periodicals  such  as  Life  and 


Look.  Today  the  Post  is  gone,  and 
gone,  too,  are  other  long-established 
mass  magazines.  The  survivors — 
Look,  Life,  McCall's — are  grievously 
hurting.  .  .  .  What's  this  got  to  do 
with  network  TV?  The  same  factors 
that  squeezed  the  mass  magazines  are 
.  .  .  threatening  network  TV.  They 
are:  1)  technology;  2)  increasingly 
sophisticated  tastes." 


Does  Rube  Goldberg's  1970  vision  of  a 
TV-focused  living  room  seem  weird  today? 


10 


years  ago 


i  From  the  issue  of  Sept.  21,  1985) 
"Corporate  chiefs  are  treated  well  in 
any  country,  but  in  the  U.S.  the  treat- 
ment is  royal.  Total  cash  compensa- 
tion— salary  and  bonus — paid  to  a 
chief  executive  running  a  $100  million 
U.S.  corporation  or  division  averaged 
5210,000  a  year  in  1984,  at  least  twice 
the  pay  of  counterparts  in  13  of  19 
countries  examined  by  [a]  New  York 
City-based  management  consultant." 

"U.S.  investment  abroad  occurred 
mainly  before  1974.  The  foreign 
catch-up  here  has  boomed  since  then. 
That  means  U.S.  assets  overseas  are 
carried  on  the  books  below  current 
value,  while  foreign  ones  are  close  to 
par  or,  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  may 
even  be  overvalued.  (Some  1 1%  of  total 
foreign  investment  in  the  U.S.  in  1984 
was  in  real  estate,  vs.  3%  in  1974.)" 

"On  the  announcement  that  the 
world's  central  bankers  were  getting 
together  to  push  down  the  dollar, 
the  Dow  rallied  18  points  in  a  day. 
Just  as  promptly,  it  marched  down 
again.  So,  the  market  remained  es- 
sentially directionless.  Perhaps  sen- 
sibly so,  because  no  one  can  be  sure 
what  .  .  .  the  announced  collusion 
will  accomplish."  Hi 
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Many  concerns  now  make 
part  or  the  whole  of 
their  dividends  from 
by-products  that  formerly 
went  to  waste.  How  do 
we,  as  individuals,  utilize 
our  principal  by-product? 
Our  principal  by-product 
is,  of  course,  our  leisure 
time.  Many  years  of 
observation  forces  the 
conclusion  that  a 
man's  success  or  failure 
in  life  is  determined 
as  much  by  how  he 
acts  during  his 
leisure  as  by  how  he 
acts  during  his  work 
hours.  Tell  me  how  a 
young  man  spends  his 
evenings  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  is  likely 
to  spend  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

-B.C  Forbes 


A  Text .  .  . 

Be  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love;  in  honor 
preferring  one  another; 
not  slothful  in  business; 
fervent  in  spirit;  serving 
the  Lord;  rejoicing  in 
hope;  patient  in  tribula- 
tion; continuing  instant 
in  prayer. 
-Romans  12:10-12 


Sent  in  by  Mary  Glaesman, 

Fallon,  Nev. 

What's  your  favorite  text? 

The  Forbes  Scrapbook 

of  Thoughts  on  the  Business 

of  Life  is  presented  to  senders 

of  texts  used. 


I  keep  my  friends  as  misers 
do  their  treasure,  because, 
of  all  things  granted  us 
by  wisdom,  none  is  greater 
or  better  than  friendship. 
-Pietro  Aretino 

One  friend  in  a  lifetime  is 
much;  two  are  many;  three 
are  hardly  possible. 
-Henry  Adams 

Friendship:  A  ship  big  enough 
to  carry  two  in  fair  weather, 
but  only  one  in  foul. 
-Ambrose  Bierce 

Love  is  blind;  friendship 
closes  its  eyes. 
-Anonymous 

Every  man  should  have  a 
fair-sized  cemetery  in 
which  to  bury  the  faults 
of  his  friends. 
-Henry  Ward  Beecher 


Friendship  is  like  money, 
easier  made  than  kept. 
-Samuel  Butler 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  old  friends  that  you 
can  afford  to  be  stupid 
with  them. 
-Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

We  die  as  often  as  we 
lose  a  friend. 
-Publilius  Syrus 

Every  time  I  paint  a  portrait 
I  lose  a  friend. 
-John  Singer  Sargent 

More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author  and 
subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed  set  at 
$69.50  ($27.50  per  volume  if  purchased  separate- 
ly). Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of  over 
3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $27.50.  Send  check  and 
order  to  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234,  Des  Moines, 
'A  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in  New  York  State 
and  other  states  where  applicable.  For  faster  service 
call  1-800-234-4553  and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 


Writers  seldom  choose  as 
friends  those  self-contained 
characters  who  are  never  in 
trouble,  never  unhappy  or 
ill,  never  make  mistakes, 
and  always  count  their 
change  when  it  is  handed 
to  them. 
-Catherine  Drinker  Bowen 

Platonic  friendship:  the 
interval  between  the  intro- 
duction and  the  first  kiss. 
-Sophie  Irene  Loeb 

A  doubtful  friend  is  worse 
than  a  certain  enemy  Let 
a  man  be  one  or  the  other, 
and  then  we  know  how  to 
meet  him. 
-Aesop 

Wishing  to  be  friends  is 
quick  work,  but  friendship 
is  a  slow-ripening  fruit. 
-Aristotle 

A  true  friend  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings, and  that  which  we 
take  the  least  care  of 
all  to  acquire. 
-La  Rochefoucauld 

Love  demands  infinitely  less 
than  friendship. 
-George  Iean  Nathan 

The  communicating  of  a 
man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  ef- 
fects; for  it  redoubleth 
joys,  and  cutteth  griefs 
in  half. 
-Francis  Bacon 

I  can't  forgive  my  friends 
for  dying;  I  don't  find 
these  vanishing  acts  of 
theirs  at  all  amusing. 
-Logan  Pearsall  Smith 

If  I'm  such  a  legend,  why 
am  I  so  lonely? 
-Iudy  Garland 
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>  and  olhw  operating 


IGNA  Corporation. 


Mention  retirement  and  what  springs  to  mind?  Fishing?  You  wish. 

Try  working.  Today,  people  are  living  longer,  healthier  lives.  Which  is  wonderful, 

g*      provided  they  have  the  means  to  enjoy  it.  Which  brings  us  to  CIGNA. 

>  one  of  the  nation's  leading  managers  of  401  (k)  and  pension  funds,  backed 

by  $34  billion  in  assets,  we  build  retirement  plans  that  work. 

So  our  customers  won't  have  to.  Call  1.800.997.6633. 


CIGNA  Retirement  & 
Investment  Services 
.1  Busiftess  of  Caring. 


J  1 

But  it  can  be  a  ride  in  the  Park. 

Late  nights,  early  mornings,  meetings  about  meetings — life  is  hectic. 
Reward  yourself  with  a  quiet  moment  in  the  Park.  Park  Avenue  is  a  beautii 
place  to  be.  Powerful— with  a  3800  Series  II  V6 — yet  so  elegant, 
so  luxurious.  It  has  a  way  of  smoothing  out  life's  rough  edges. 
Park  Avenue  by  Buick.  You've  earned  it. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-4A-BUICK. 


BUICK8 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


J 

i — ,.-...,^1 
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|®<D1995  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 

i 1    Park  Avenue  is  a  registered  trademark 

of  GM  Corp.  Buckle  up,  America! 
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Official  Sponsor  of  the 
1996  U.S.  Olympic  Team 


United's  Connoisseur  Class!  Comfy  and  Cosey 
to  the  ends  of  the  world. 


Walter  Cosey,  and  all 

of  the  55.000  employee-owners 
of  United,  are  working  hard  to  make  every  flight  great.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  with  our  Connoisseur  Class.'  International  business  travel 
beyond  luxurious.  Exceptional  wines.  Culinary  perfection.  Elegance,  from 
continent  to  continent.  Another  shining  example  of  what 
these  proud  new  owners  are  most  proud  of. 
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Another  good  reason  more  people  are  flying  the  friendly  skies  today. 
It's  obvious  we  don't  just  work  here. 


/PUnited  Air  links 
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3urlingame  public  library 
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BURLINGAME 
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HO   MAKES   WHAT   IN 
HE    DIG ITAL   AGE? 
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LUS:    IS   YOUR   FUTURE    PAPER   OR 
kPERLESS?   •   HOW    TO    MANAGE 


LECOM  M  UTERS 


M    PETERS 


LEADERSHIP • CYBERTHERAPY 


Good  thing  you 
waited  to  upgrade. 
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The  New 


OKIDATA 


OL8IOe  Personal 
Power  Printer. 
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The  power  to  target 
35  economic  sectors. 


ity  Select  Portfolios®  are  stock  funds  that  focus 
single  industry.  You  pick  the  industry,  then  we 
it  from  there  -  by  investing  in  securities  of  U.S. 
oreign  issuers.1 

power  to  diversify  your  portfolio. 

ity  Selects  could  play  a  small  but  powerful  role 
mplementing  a  diversified  portfolio.  You  see,  the 
s  in  any  given  Select  Portfolio  tend  to  move  in 
in.  And  that's  where  the  power  comes  in.  They 
un  up  fast,  and  conversely,  fall. 

power  to  pursue  dramatic  returns. 

ise  Fidelity  Selects  are  aggressive  in  their  search 
ipital  appreciation,  their  share  price  can  be  as 
^dictable  as  the  market.  In  fact,  you  may  have  a 
or  loss  when  you  sell  your  shares  and  past  per- 
ince  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  But  if 
e  got  your  target,  with  Fidelity  Selects,  you  could 
ourself  riding  the  crest  of  a  booming  industry. 


The  Power  of 
Fidelity  Selects 


FIDELITY  SELECT 
PORTFOLIOS' 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  TOTAL  RETURNS2 

FUND             1               5          LIFE  OF 
INCEPTION     YEAR      YEARS       FUND 

Air  Transportation 

12-16-85 

28.58% 

11.51% 

9.84% 

American  Gold 

12-16-85 

0.91 

6  54 

8.40 

Automotive 

06-30-86 

-0.72 

14.66 

12.26 

Biotechnology 

12-16-85 

16.86 

13.33 

14.54 

Brokerage  and  Investment  Mgmt 

07-29-85 

5.12 

17  20 

9.11 

Chemicals 

07-29-85 

12.08 

14.46 

18  03 

Computers 

07-29-85 

65.22 

25.41 

16.83 

Construction  and  Housing 

09-29-86 

5.50 

12.26 

11.83 

Consumer  Products 

06-29-90 

12.15 

12.64 

12.62 

Defense  and  Aerospace 

05-08-84 

29.64 

14.07 

7.04* 

Developing  Communications 

06-29-90 

55.90 

24  91 

24.86 

Electronics 

07-29-85 

75.48 

26.34 

13.17 

Energy 

07-14-81 

2.04 

3.80 

7.93* 

Energy  Service 

12-16-85 

10  47 

0.11 

3.26 

Environmental  Services 

06-29-89 

14  35 

-0.21 

4.10 

Financial  Services 

12-10-81 

12.11 

20.18 

13  20' 

Food  and  Agriculture 

07-29-85 

25.55 

13.25 

18.67 

Health  Care 

07-14-81 

39.13 

18.82 

18.61* 

Home  Finance 

12-16-85 

11.50 

28  47 

19  37 

Industrial  Equipment 

09-29-86 

31.64 

12  93 

1 1  08 

Industrial  Materials 

09-29-86 

10.10 

13  89 

1126 

Insurance 

12-16-85 

14.86 

12.99 

11.56 

Leisure 

0508-84 

17.92 

14.36 

15  05' 

Medical  Delivery 

06-30-86 

23.35 

16  38 

13.42 

Multimedia 

06-30-86 

26  57 

18.90 

16  82 

Natural  Gas 

04-21-93 

-2  97 

NA 

-1.54 

Paper  and  Forest  Products 

06-30-86 

35.83 

17.54 

12.37 

Precious  Metals  and  Minerals 

07-14-81 

-0.85 

7.97 

6.37* 

Regional  Banks 

06-30-86 

9.95 

23  79 

1467 

Retailing 

12-16-85 

3.02 

13.44 

15  58 

Software  and  Computer  Services 

07-29-85 

63  65 

23  14 

19.07 

Technology 

07-14-81 

51.40 

24.25 

13  70' 

Telecommunications 

07-29-85 

20.22 

15  50 

18.89 

Transportation 

09-29-86 

4.02 

15.48 

13  83 

Utilities  Growth 

12-10-81 

690 

9.68 

1178' 

"10-Year  Average  Annual  Total  Return 
Life  of  fund  returns  as  of  fund  inception  date. 

Call  1-800-544-3925 


Fidelity  via  the  Internet:  http://www.fid-inv.com  •  To  join  America  Online:  Call  1-800-438-3223  for  10  free  hours 


Fidelity 


Investments 


001 


i  complete  information,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

f  investments,  especialh  those  in  emerging  markel  i  eater  risks  than  i  ents      Werage  annual  total  returns  for  the  periods  ending  6/30/95  are  historical 

ide  change  in  share  price,  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains,  and  the  effect  of  the  funds  $%  sales  charge  Share  price  and  return  ma)  vary  II  Fidelity  had  not  reim- 
rtain  expenses  for  some  of  the  funds  during  the  periods  shown,  those  funds  returns  would  ha  i     Fidelit)  Distributors  Corporation. 


Nothing  should  stand  between  your  company's  people 

and  your  company's  vision. 


Introducing  new  Microsoft  Office 

for  Windows  95 


Software  that  removes  the  barriers  between  people  and  the  full  potential  of  their  applicatio 

It's  not  about  new  buttons  and  features.  It's  about  software  that  reveals  its  capabilities  and  features.  Feature 
that  make  users  more  productive.  lntelliSense'Mtechnology  makes  everyday  tasks  as  basic  as  entering  text  ea 
Spell-checking  and  formatting  happen  automatically,  on  the  fly.  Built-in  wizards  walk  us 
through  more  complex  tasks  step-by-step.  Tasks  like  building  a  relational  database  f 
scratch,  setting  up  a  meeting,  or  building  a  presentation.  When  users  have  questioi 
about  how  to  do  something,  they  ask  the  new  Answer  Wizard,  in  their  own  words.  "HH 
do  I  get  this  page  to  print  sideways?"  It  shows  them  how.  It  frees  M.I.S.  people  frorr 
time-consuming,  repetitive  questions.  The  new  Office  Binder  lets  users  create  a  sings 
document,  using  files  from  different  applications.  They  can  save  it  and  print  it  as  oni 
In  other  words,  the  software  now  conforms  to  the  task.  To  the  user.  That's  why  research  shows  users  are  no 
37%  faster  at  creating  and  editing  documents,  managing  files,  and  analyzing  data  with  new  Microsoft®  Office 


With  Office  as  your  desktop  standard,  the  door  is  wide  open 
between  users  and  the  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

Because  Microsoft  Office  supports  open 

standards,  users  can  access  data  on 

individual  desktops  or  mainframes,  inside 

company  servers,  or  somewhere  on  the 

Internet.  With  the  Microsoft  Exchange  Inbox 

in  Windows  95,  they  can  use  Microsoft  Word 

as  their  e-mail  editor,  taking  advantage  of 

its  powerful  formatting  options  and  flexibility  to  better  express  ideas, 

to  pass  along  information.  Working  together  becomes  more  collaborative, 

more  seamless.  Different  people  can  work  on  the  same  Microsoft  Excel 

spreadsheet  lists  simultaneously.  Presentation  Conferencing  in  PowerPoint? 

lets  people  hold  meetings  and  make  compelling  presentations  without  ever 

leaving  their  offices.  Microsoft  Scheduler  a  new  member  of  the  Office  suite, 

lets  them  arrange  meetings  without  ever  making  a  phone  call.  With  common 

people  communicate  more  effectively.  Work  together  more  effectively. 


Microsoft 


WHERf.    DO   YOU    WANT    TO    CO   TODAY! 


'~4tj   To  see  an  autodemo  and  mk. 
u"fZ~ti   ©  i995  Microsoft  Coi 
*Momm-  and  Where  Do  Yon  Want  To  Go 


Aww.mtcrosoft.com/msoffice. 

rved.  Microsoft.  PowerPoint.  Visual  Basic.  Windows,  and  ttie  Windows  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  IntelliSense.  the  Wi 

srtemarKs  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ''According  to  a  test  conducted  by  Keliv  Services. 


Build  custom  applications  that  reflect  the  way  your  company  works,  that 
streamline  specific  tasks,  that  help  you  Implement  your  corporate  strategy. 

Using  Visual  Basic*  for  Applications,  OLE  automation,  and  the  preexisting  programmable 
objects  inside  Office,  your  company  can  build  customized  applications  for  inventory  tracking, 
sales  force  automation,  and  executive  reporting.  Use  3,000,000  lines  of  existing  code  to 
build  them  quickly  and  cost-effectively,  to  avoid  the  development  backlog  almost  every 
JP£  '"*&       *-  company  experiences  today.  Build  them  out  of  the  familiar  Office 

applications  that  people  inside  your  company  use  every  day. 
Custom  applications  that  can  take  advantage  of  IntelliSense,  built- 
in  wizards,  and  Office  integration.  More  than  500,000  developers 
currently  use  Microsoft  Office  as  a  development  platform,  because 
it  enables  companies  to  respond  faster  to  competition  and  to 
implement  corporate  strategies  in  months,  not  years. 


Now  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  Windows  95. 


New  Microsoft  Office  was  desigi  ork  hand-in-hand  with  the  Windows'-  95  operating  system  and  its 

simplified  user  interface.  Together  with  32-bit  performance,  long  filenames,  shortcuts,  and  the  advanced 

multitasking  inherent  in  Window-  ■   .  new  Microsoft  Excel,  Word,  PowerPoint,  Microsoft  Access,  and  Schedule+ 

make  computing  fundamentally  easier  and  faster.  They  make  users  more  productive.  For  more  information 

regarding  the  productivity  advantages  of  Microsoft  Office  for  Windows  95,  call  800-607-6872,  Dept.  HHW. 
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Editor's  Letter: 
Waste  Is  Good 

9  The  great  technology 
successes  are  based  on 
squanderlust — the  willingness 
to  "waste"  computer  power 
and  bandwidth  as  diey  get 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful. 
By  Rich  Karlgaard 
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Game  Plan: 

Managing  the  Monster 
-j"f  Handled  right, 
I  /  intraorganizational 
competition  can  reap  major 
benefits.  Mismanaged,  it  can 
wreak  havoc.  Fistfights, 
anyone?    By  Bill  Walsh 

In  Your  Face: 
Video  Main  Street 

*J"]  Middlemen  beware! 
/  m   With  on-line  video 
now  a  fact  of  cyberlife, 
customers  are  going  to  let 
their  fingers  do  the 
shopping.   By  Andy  Kessler 

The  Big  Picture: 
Overclass  Rules! 

Q/?  Those  who  argue  for 
Ow  the  moral  good  of 
mandatory  national  service 
really  want  to  steal  an 
ambitious  generation's 
precious  human  capital. 
By  Virginia  I.  Postrel 


Mores:  Hackers  from  Hell 
-J  C%J  Wher  : 

I  OJm  inevitable  reality 
of  automation  puts  a  legion 
of  bright  young  programmers 
out  of  work,  murderoi  is 
postal  workers  will  seem  like 
cub  scouts  at  a  cookout. 
By  Owen  Edwards 


The  Peters  Principles: 
Still  Leadership 
•4Q/  The  management 

I  w  W  guru/worker  ratio 
in  America  may  be 
approaching  one-to-one.  But 
although  "miracle"  leadership 
programs  are  reproducing 
faster  than  mayflies,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  gold  to  be 
gathered  out  in  the  fadlands. 
By  Tom  Peters 


CASE  STUDIES 

Telecommuting:  Round  Two 

«4  O  ^  Working  from  home  was  once  the 

I  wA  cherished  perk  of  a  lucky  few  under  highly 
unusual  circumstances.  Not  any  more.  Now 

employees  are  being 
shown  the  door  by 
management  and  told 
to  telecommute.  It's  a 
new  corporate 
strategy  that's  saving 
big  bucks. 
By  Alice  LaPlante 
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IT  STRATEGIES 

NetWare  vs.  NT 

-#  yl  O  Not  every  PC  user  does  Windows.  NetWare  fans 
I  Tr  w  say  they're  just  fine,  thank  you.  By  David  Strom 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

Breaking  Away:  Frisco  System 

^  f\  After  a  heart  bypass  operation, 

mm  \J  Bernie  Zurbriggen  left  behind 

fatty  foods  and  Dallas  for  a  small 

Colorado  town.  He's  still  type  A,  but  no  longer  has  to 

stress  for  success.    By  Andrew  Feinberg 
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Prez  Credentials 

*%  f%  Is  there  life  after  writing  speeches  for  the 
w  dm  guy  in  the  Oval  Office?  Ex-presidential 
staffers  prove  there  is,  and  are  cashing  in  by 
helping  high-tech  CEOs  sound  positively  presidential 
By  Peter  Robinson 
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rochip  Wealth: 

[10  Makes  What 
d  How? 

0  Never  before  have  so 
many  oddballs,  kids, 
HJUts,  rebels,  dreamers, 
Is,  seers  and  plain 
use-,  made  so  much 
ley  so  fast.  How  did  the 
winners  do  so  well? 
e  important:  can  it 
be  done? 


92  •  The  Top  20  Wealthiest 
A  slightly  envious  look  at 
technology's  happiest 
campers. 

100  •  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 
There  are  more  Jay  G'atsbys 
than  Tom  Buchanans  in  the 
billionaire  boys'  club. 
By  Evantbeia  Schibsted 
103  •  The  ASAP  Survey 
Some  surfers  on  the  Third 
Wave  haven't  quite  made  it 
to  millionaire — vet. 
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Essay:  Microsoft-Still 
i  After  All  Those  Bucks 

0  Never  mind  the  S56 
billion  valuation,  the 
are  giant's  workplace 
ooks  like  a  college  dorm 
g  finals. 
'illuim 
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8  Is  mental 
health  via 
are  neo-Freud— 

chnofraud?  By 
Berlin 
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Interview: 
Dick  Notebaert 
OA  The  CEO  of 

O  V  Ameritech  is 

no  technophobe,  but| 

he's  no  cheerleader, 

either:  "Consumers 

don't  care  about  technology. 

They  care  about  what  it  does 

for  them."  By  dene  Koprcrxski 

In  the  Lion's  Den 

A/  Faced  with  a 
ZO  1997  buyout. 
Ed  Altman,  CI< )  of 
Metro-Goldwyn- 

Alayer,  must  make  the  info 
systems  of  the  old  cat  purr 
again. 
By  James 


SPECIAL  SECTION: 
The  Future  of 
the  Document 

A  ^  The  dream  of  the 
4ii  paperless  office,  once 
the  holy  grail  of  the  digital 
age,  never  materialized.  In 
fact,  technology  has 
created  a  sea  of 
documents  that  threaten 
to  clog  corporate 
arteries  and  jam 
productivity.  Will  it 
ever  end?  Which 
paper  dinosaurs 
are  headed  for  the 
tar  pits;    vVell 
send  you  a  memo 
on  that. 
By  Glenn  Rift  in 


111  •  Wealth  Creation 
in  the  21st  Century 

Once  you  had  to  be  smart 
and  control  the  means  of 
production.  No  longer. 
By  William  Davidow 

112  •  Sweet  Deals 
Some  tasty  bones  thrown  to 
the  big  dogs.  By  Nancy  Rnttcr 
116  •  Robin  Hood 

in  a  Class-Action  Suit 

Lawyer  William  S.  Lerach 

specializes  in  high-tech 

securities-fraud  suits.  Hero  or 

villain?  By  Nancy  Ratter 

118*  Dan  Lynch, 

Accidental  Millionaire 

From  not  working  to 

networking:  How 

unemployment 

turned  to  pure  gold. 

By  David  J.  Buerger 

123  *  Interview: 

Forrest  Farnsworth 

He  coulda  been  a  contenda. 

By  Owen  Edwards 

ilk  •  Any  Upside  Left? 

The  age  of  megabucks  may 

be  past;  anyone  for 

macrobucks? 

By  Roger  McNamee 

126  •  Top  IPOs 

By  Mary  Meeker 

128  •  Venture  Capitalist 

Holdings,  Then  and  Now 

-|  r  |-  The  Gilder 
I  D  J  Papers 

When  our  cybersage 

predicted  a  historic 

power  shift  from 

computers  to  the 

Internet,  the  e- 

mail  from  the 

industry's  big  thinkers  poured 

in.  Some  agreed,  some 

were  aggrieved. 
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WHY  LUG  THE 

PAPERWORK 

WHEN  YOU  CAN 

POCKET  THE  OFFICE! 


With  a  Psion  Series  3a  you  can  not  only  pocket  all  the 
information  squeezed  into  bulging  paper  systems— you  can 
also  download  data  from  your  PC's  wordprocessor, 
scheduler,  spreadsheet  and  database  ...  and  work  on  it  any- 
where, anytime,  using  its  built-in  software. 

Real  power  ...  No  other  palmtop  matches  the  Series  3a's 
capabilities,  versatility  or  performance.  It's  a  powerful 
computer  with  windows,  menus  and 
icons  as  standard,  plus  the  most 
advanced  organizer  functions  around. 
But  then,  we  did  invent  the  idea  (and 
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Wedee 
even  has  digital  sound-bite  recording,  and  there's  an  optional    it  is,  after : 


have  sold  over  one  million  worldwide).  The  latest  Series  3a 


modem  for  fax,  e-mail  and  on-line  services. 


So  easy  to  use  ...The  Psion  Series  3a's  power  and  ease  oi 


M 


use  has  won  it  numerous  awards  and  acclaim  throughout  the^ 
world.  Priced  from  just  $399  and  with  up  to  2  Mega- 
bytes of  RAM  and  two  slots  for  limitless  extra  memory  and 

software,  you  just  won't  find  a  better  way  to  pocket  the  office :   ienucinpn 

'•'■■:-. 

Call  1-800-99-PSION  for  more  information1 
and  your  nearest  store. 
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THE    WORLD'S    NO.    I     PALMTOP 


©  1 995  Psion.  Inc. 


Circuit  City  •  J  &  R  Music  World  •  Office  Depot  •  Nobody  Beats  theWii 

Radio  Shack  •  Sears  •  Staples  •  The  Good  Guys  •  The  Sharper  Image 
and  Independent  Computer  Dealers.  Canada  —  call  5I4-98-PSION. 
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Editor's    Letter 
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VASTE  IS  GOOD 


f  you  don't  learn  to  "waste"  computing  power  and 
ndwidth,  you  won't  move  fast  enough  in  tomorrow's 
warp-speed  business  world.   By  Rich  Karlgaard 


; 


SECRET  TO  BUILDING  WEALTH  from  1970-95:  waste 
ter  power.  Here's  the  same  secret,  modified  for  1995- 
waste  compute}-  power  and  bandwidth. 
matter  the  century  or  culture,  the  eternal  job  of 
reneurs  and  businesspeople  is  to  manage  assets  wisely, 
tionally,  these  assets  have  meant  land,  labor  and  capi- 
jiowledge  has  always  been  a  factor  of  production, 
m  it  is,  after  all,  implicit  in  "managing  wisely."  But  only 
ecently  have  economists  started  talking  about  knowl- 
js  a  separate  factor  of  production. 
>wadays,  even  the  most  hidebound  economist  must 
i  with  knowledge  and  its  high-tech  enabler,  the  micro- 
ti ssor.  As  the  engine  driving  today's  computers,  the 
^    processor  expands  knowledge — and  the  use  of  knowl- 
-at  exponential  rates.  In  that  role,  the  microprocessor 
'a  biggest  breakthrough  since  the  printing  press.  Except 
jffa  [ie  microprocessor  is  becoming  cheap  and  plentiful  so 

at  wise  management  of  it  means... well,  waste. 

[jjl  ittle  background:  On  a  drizzly  November  day  in  1971, 

took  out  an  ad  in  Electronic  News  to  announce  its 

processor.  Can  anyone  dispute  that  this  was  the 

day  in  the  history  of  microelectronics? 

1  made  its  first  microprocessor  for  a  Japanese  calcula- 

pany,  Busicom.  A  four-bit  marvel  of  integration  and 

it  sped  through  60  instructions  per  second.  Ten  years 

BM  introduced  its  personal  computer,  which  zoomed 

e  Apple  EI  to  become  the  industry's  first  million-unit 

e  IBM  PC  was  powered  by  an  Intel  processor,  the 

t  performed  about  330,000  instructions  per  second. 

today's  top-end  Intel  Pentium  performs  about  166 

instructions  per  second.  That's  a  raw  increase  by  a 

of  500  in  14  years.  Go  on  another  15  years  at  the 

rate  (which  Moore's  Law  decrees)  and  you  will 

iter  chips  that  tear  through  100  billion  instructions 

:ond.  At  those  speeds,  many  of  our  current  vexing 

recognition  problems  will  be  a  snap.  Computers  will 

to  interpret  what  they  "see"  and  "hear,"  and  the 

;l    ing  of  2001  's  Hal  will  be  a  reality. 

- 
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Not  coincidentally,  during  the  same  1970-95  period,  a  lot 
of  folks  got  rich  in  America.  Everyone  knows  the  world's 
richest  nonroyal  is  Bill  Gates;  his  company,  Microsoft, 
which  he  started  in  1975,  is  worth  $56  billion  and  Gates  still 
owns  a  quarter  of  it.  Intel  itself  has  rocketed  from  a  1970 
private  company  valuation  of  $30  million  to  $51  billion 
today.  The  entire  PC  industry  has  created  some  $250  billion 
in  wealth — just  in  shares  of  publicly  traded  companies.  And 
it  all  springs  directly  from  the  microprocessor. 

But,  of  course,  there's  the  indirect  effect,  too.  The  finan- 
cial services  industry  has  revitalized  itself — and  created 
countless  new  millionaires — around  the  power  of  desktop 
computers.  Retail  is  a  different  business,  thanks  to  bar  code 
scanners  and  computerized  inventory  management.  Pick  any 
industry,  and  the  best  companies  in  it  have  jumped  onto  the 
microprocessor  learning  curve. 

To  do  this  is  not  easy.  You  have  to  learn  the  trick  of 
"wasting  transistors."  If  you  don't  waste  transistors,  you 
won't  move  fast  enough  in  tomorrow's  warp-speed  business 
world.  But  somebody  else  will. 

I  know;  wasting  any  asset  sounds  ridiculous,  if  not  sinful. 
But  microprocessors  are  different.  Remember  the  scene  in 
Apollo  13,  where  Tom  Hanks  is  showing  visitors  around  the 
NASA  vehicle-assembly  room?  Here  we  have  "things  like  a 
computer  that  can  fit  into  a  single  room  and  hold  millions 
of  pieces  of  information,"  he  says.  You  probably  laughed.  In 
1970  it  would  have  been  criminally  wasteful  to  deploy  that 
roomful  of  computers  on  a  spreadsheet.  Today,  it's  consid- 
ered wise  asset  management.  The  rule:  "Wasteful"  chip  allo- 
cation today  will  make  brilliant  sense  tomorrow. 

During  the  next  25  years,  unimaginable  riches  will  go  to 
those  who  learn  to  waste  bandwidth  as  well  as  chip  power. 
Some,  as  Microsoft  and  Intel  do  now  in  computing,  will 
deliver  a  world  of  cheap  functioning  bandwidth.  Others  will 
profit  by  harnessing  it.  But  show  me  tomorrow's  Bill  Gates 
and  I'll  show  you  someone  who  is  already  imagining  a 
world  of  cheap  chips  and  bandwidth  today,  "wasting"  it  in 
his  or  her  dreams.  ■ 
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It's  pretty  clear  who's  in  charge  here,  at  least  from  where  you're  standing.  And  the  LTE  5000*  could  help  you  stay  t\ 


It 's  a  Pentium*  powered  notebook  featuring  interchangeable  devices  —  and  the  remarkable  ability  to  invoke  superhuman  powers  upon 


user.  Its  unique,  front-loading  Multi-Bay  makes  it  completely  modular,  so  you  can  show  up  at  any  meeting  with  a  notebook  custom' 


for  the  agenda.  Choose  from  a  second  hard  drive  (up  to  1.35  gigabytes),  a  CD-ROM  drive,  a  second  battery,  or  a  floppy  drive  \ 


create  the  notebook  that's  right  for  the  task  at  hand.  An  expansion  base  also  features  two  additional  MultiBays  (and  looks  great! 


a  giant  glass  desk).  Interested?  Call  1-800S45-1518  (select  PaqFax)  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.compaq.com. 


The    Compaq    LTE    5000.    The    Ultimat 


'  Mm*  -*»•  -*'-  ■"- '.,-■»" J5- ~Z'-*-*-  a*  -i*  r-  isi 


dual     hard     drive  dual     battery  floppy    drive 


expansion     base 


©  199S  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq,  LTE  S00O  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  office.  Pentium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  001) 
Adobe  Photoshop  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated. 
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Aw,  Shucks 

I  am  looking  forward  more 
and  more  to  each  edition  of 
Forbes  ASAP — an  excellent 
addition  to  a  fine  magazine. 
Perhaps  I  incorrectly  com- 
pare Forbes  ASAP  with  Wired. 
I  think  yon  are  increasingly 
better  with  each  issue. 
CLYDE  PURDHAM 
purdham@innet.com 

Big  Brother  Alert 

Great  article  on  salesforce 
automation  ("Can  Computers 
Really  Boost  Sales?"  Aug. 
28).  The  single  most  impor- 
tant variable  that  will  deter- 
mine the  success  of  an 
automation  project  is  how  it 
helps  your  salesforce.  I  have 
been  involved  in  (or  subject 
to)  several  salesforce  automa- 
tion projects  where  the  main 
goal  was  to  provide  manage- 
ment with  detailed  informa- 
tion about  where  its 
salesforce  was  and  what  it 
was  doing. 

This  big  brother  approach 
is  doomed  to  failure. 
THOMAS  B.  O'BRIEN 
Chicago,  111. 

I  enjoyed  reading  about  your 
energetic  Danny  Turano  ("A 
Day  on  the  Wire,"  Aug.  28). 
But  if  he  was  headed  for  "his 
office"  at  the  U.S.  Open 
gallery  at  Shinnecock  with  all 
his  toys  he  should  have  read 
his  gallery  ticket,  which 
boldly  stated:  "NO  CELLULAR 
PHONES,  PAGERS,  BEEP- 
ERS...RADIOS." 
A.  ROSS  WOLLEN 
New  York,  NY. 

Muddling  Up  Moore 

Moore's  Law  did  not  address 
computer  power  but  the 
number  of  transistors  on  a 
chip.  For  the  record,  Moore 
has  been  saying  (wrongly)  for 
years  now — most  famously 
when  he  declared  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to 
design  a  logic  circuit  with 
more  than  250,000  (yes, 
thousand)  transistors — that 
we  had  reached  the  limit  of 
his  law.  The  doubling  of 


computer  power  every  18 
months  that  you  persistently 
attribute  to  Moore  is  actually 
an  artifact  of  advances  in 
computer  design  technology. 
ANDREW  ALLISON 
Editor,  Inside  the  Computer 
Industry 
Carmel,  Calif. 

Visa's  Prying 
Eyes 

I  read  with 
interest  the  arti- 
cle regarding 
Visa  Interna- 
tional's "neural 
net"  ("To  Catch 
a  Thief,"  June 
5).  It's  obvious 
that  credit  card 
companies  have 
not  been  going 
broke  because  of  fraud  run- 
ning rampant.  One  must 
assume,  therefore,  that  the 
cost  of  fraud  is  borne  by  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of 
membership  fees  and  high 
interest  rates. 

Who  will  benefit  from  the 
savings  generated  by  the 
neural  net?  Was  the  $4.4 
million  saved  by  Bant  of 
America  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers? Will  future  savings 
created  by  the  neural  net  be 
absorbed  into  the  profits  of 
the  banks,  or  will  interest 
rates  and  annual  fees  be 
reduced? 

Those  of  us  who  have 
paid  high  interest  rates  and 
annual  fees  in  order  to  offset 
the  losses  of  the  banks  should 
be  beneficiaries  of  this  sys- 
tem, particularly  because  it 
represents  a  further  invasion 
of  our  privacy. 
JOHN  A.  BANNERMAN 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

I-Way  Off-Ramp 

Please,  please,  come  back  to 
reality.  Most  of  your  articles 
regarding  on-line  commerce 
and  business  opportunities 
are  extremely  far-fetched. 
With  all  the  problems  facing 
the  American  family  today,  a 
family  of  four,  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent room  of  the  house,  all 


on  different  chat  lines,  is  not 
my  idea  of  progress. 
BRIAN  LANTIKR 
President,  BNB  Corporate 
Researchers 
Belleville,  N.J. 

Peters  Provacateurs 

I  should  have  predicted  it. 
Tom  Peters, 
the  "ready,  fire, 
aim"  guy,  is  at 
it  again  ("The 
Peters  Princi- 
ples: A  Nation 
of  Wimps," 
June  5).  Don't 
be  a  wimp,  he 
says.  "If  you  are 
going  to  have  a 
robust  economy 
and  society, 
you're  going  to 
suffer/embrace  Nick  Leeson- 
size  impudence  and  Barings- 
scale  fiascoes.  It's  as  simple  as 
that." 

I  couldn't  disagree  with 
Peters  more.  It's  foolhardy, 
wasteful  and  irresponsible  not 
to  work  at  keeping  history 
from  repeating  itself.  Peters 
cites  the  case  of  the  Apollo 
fire,  which  is  an  excellent 
example;  in  fact,  NASA 
learned  from  and  corrected 
the  problem. 

What  Peters  would  seem 
to  recommend  to  his  readers 
is  to  just  get  on  with  the  next 
moon  shot  with  the  same 
risk.  But  it's  important  that 
every  company  must  become 
a  learning  organization,  to 
learn  to  develop  and  evaluate 
scenarios  and  understand  the 
risks. 

Peters  doesn't  even  take 
his  own  advice.  When  he 
came  to  the  pond  with  the  * 
sign  that  said  "DANGER. 
THIN  ICE.  NO  SKATING,"  he 
didn't  just  put  on  his  skates 
and  skate  away.  Tom,  you're 
a  wimp! 

BOB  POWELL,  Ph.D. 
Consultant,  Continuous 
Improvement  Associates 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
scuba@usq.net 

The  sound  and  fury  of  rapid 


prototyping  can  be  traced  i| 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  social 
programs:  NRA,  WPA, 
CCC,  FHLB,  Lend  Lease...  j 
"do  it  now,  stupid!"  The  el 
nomics  of  waste  started  the  | 
too.  Not  of  transistors  or 
bandwidth,  but  resources. 
CHRIS  KERLIN 
chris_kerlin@email.mot.coi  | 

I  always  enjoy  reading  Tor 
Peters,  but  he  continually 
comes  up  with  whiz-bang 
solutions  based  on  anecdotj 
without  enough  facts  to  ba 
them  up.  A  perfect  exampb 
his  homage  to  rapid  protot 
ing  ("The  Peters  Principle; 
Do  It  Now,  Stupid!"  Aug. 
28).  He  implies  that  going, 
from  prototype  to  producti 
is  a  piece  of  cake.  It  isn't. 
Rapid  prototyping  can 
a  great  tool,  when  it  is  use 
with  caution  and  the  unde 
standing  that  actual  produ< 
development  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  The  only  real 
product  of  R&D  is  not  a 
prototype,  but  a  sound  rec 
MIKE  THOMAS 
Safety  Harbor,  Fla. 


Watch  Your  Language 

The  caption  for  "tractor 
salesman  Jerry  Johnson" 
("Can  Computers  Really    j 
Boost  Sales?"  Aug.  28)  bW(  ^ 
ders  egregiously  with  "jerr    ^ 
rigger."  The  terms  you've     ^  ,,. 
commingled  are  jury-rigge: 
(temporary)  and  jerry-buili 
(shoddy).  Why  don't  you  i ' 
Jerry  which  one  he'd  rath^   *9 
have  by  his  picture?  But  tl:    DWandtash 
you'd  lose  topicality,  woul'   Wbodj 
you?  Oh,  dear! 
JACK  OSGOOD 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Yes!  Virginia 

Many  thanks  to  Virginia 
Postrel  for  her  timely 
reminder  "The  Big  Pictur 
Technology  =  Freedom?" 
(Aug.  28).  In  our  rapture  \ 
technology  we  should  still 
heed  the  advice  of  the  Loi 
Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1790 
when  he  said  "the  conditit 
upon  which  God  hath  giv<  l 
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iun  out  of  cash? 
do  we  stack  up  against  the 


y  banker  lend  me  money? 

/hat  happens  to  cash  flow  If  we 
row  at  10%  instead  of  15%? 

/hat  are  my  trends  in  profitability? 

oes  it  make  sense  to  buy  this 
usiness  at  this  price? 


I  Answers  vital  Business  Questions 

an  executive  in  charge  of  keeping  your  company's 
house  in  order,  you  simply  can't  afford  to  play  your  cards 
jt  until  now  youVe  had  to  deal  with  fragile  models  built 
<ible  tools.  You  need  a  detailed  forecasting  and  strategic 
solution  that  takes  you  to  the  next  level  of  productivity 
racy.  You  need  Cashe. 

lot  another  spreadsheet  template  but  a  knowledge-based 
or  comprehensive  financial  forecasting  its  self-adjusting 
Drks  on  business  information  you  provide.  Modify  your 
xis  and  Cashe  automatically  adjusts  the  model  for  you. 
the  financial  expertise  built-in. 

Don't  Predict  Your 
Future,  Plan  it 

Prepare  a  strategic  business  plan, 
evaluate  a  merger /acquisition, 
understand  how  much  debt  or 
equity  you  can  raise,  or  analyze 
a  price  or  product  mix  change. 
Cashe  is  flexible  enough  to 
By  unique  situation:  since  you  input  your  own  business 
■•a  you  get  back  forecasts  tailored  to  your  industry  and 
me  situation.  You  don't  sacrifice  your  existing  system  either; 
fci  use  data  you  already  have  in  your  spreadsheet  models. 
Ifi  replace  your  software,  Cashe  enhances  it 


Worried  About 
Our  Financial 
lodel... 

i 

I  d  how  accurately  you  can  answer     A 
ji  k  key  business  questions?  «, 
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:isions 

With  Cashe  you  forecast  more 
accurately  more  comprehen- 
sively and  more  often.  Mundane 
tasks  are  automated,  so  if  s 
easy  to  be  thorough.  Cashe 
takes  only  seconds  to  review 
alternative  scenarios. 

Free  Evaluation 

We'll  send  you  a  full,  working  copy  of  Cashe  to  use  FREE  during  a 
30-day  trial  period.  There's  no  obligation  to  buy  -  no  invoice  will 
be  sent  Within  just  a  few  hours,  you'll  be  managing  your  finances 
with  more  foresight  and  clarity  than  you  imagined.  At  the  end  of 
30  days,  call  or  fax  us  and  we'll  bill  you  $995  plus  shipping  and 
handling  That's  a  full  $1000  off  the  suggested  retail  price.  And  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  keep  your  financial  foundation  solid. 


an:  1-800-993-3600  Mmp„i 

Fax:  1-617-899-1 100  -E-Mail:  lnfo@bmatters.com 

Reference  your  confirmation  code:  5A924 


*\orms~ provided  by:  Dun&Bradstrcet 
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Information  Services 


Ca$he. 


The  Knowledge-Based  Financial  Forecasting  Solution 


Letters,  cont'd 


Frankly,  I 
don't  give  a 
damn  about 
computing 
after  I  leave 
the  office.  I'd 
rather  read  or 
fish  or  hunt. 


liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance." 

JACK  LANIER 
Dana  Point,  Calif. 
jlanier@kaiwan.com 


Remember  the  Little  Guy 

I'm  a  big  ASAP  fan.  It's  the 
reason  I  subscribe  to  Forbes. 
You  have  done  a  fantastic  job 
of  discussing  information  sys- 
tems and  high-tech  business 
solutions  in  a  unique  way. 
But  in  reading  your  Aug. 
28th  issue,  I  was  concerned 
that  you  are  beginning  to 
focus  a  little  too  much  on 
the  corporate  information- 
systems  reader  (of  which  I 
am  not  one). 

After  seeing  the  cover,  I 
was  excited  to  hear  what  you 
had  to  say  about  Windows 
95.  But  for  a  great  general- 
interest  story,  the  article 
seemed  targeted  too  much  to 
the  corporate  IS  manager. 
There  was  very  little  in  the 
article  that  was  of  use  to  the 
general  business  manager  and 
individual  PC  user.  Please 
don't  forget  us  little  guys. 
You've  got  a  lot  to  offer. 
MARC  LAPIDES 
Chicago,  111. 
mlapides8@aol.com 


Elite  Fallacies 

I  recently  finished  reading 
"Mores:  Not  So  Hot 
Potatoes"  by  Owen  Edwards 
and  "Telecosm:  The  Coming 
Software  Shift"  by  George 
Gilder,  in  your  Aug.  28  issue. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Edwards  is  getting  real, 
but  even  he  still  misses  some 
major  points. 

1 .  Just  because  it  is  on 
the  Internet  does  not  make  it 
true  or  real. 

A  noted  scientist  who  has 
used  the  Internet  for  several 
years  recently  commented 
that  the  "Net"  is  becoming 
so  congested  with  traffic  and 
garbage  from  nutcases  that 
he  has  begun  to  use  the  tele- 
phone and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  again.  At  least  he 
knows  that  his  messages  are 
received  and  that  they  are 
really  private.  He  does  not 
have  to  waste  [time]  waiting. 
And  he  also  knows  that  the 
information  he  receives  has 
not  been  tampered  with  by 


Opportunity 
only  rings 


once. 


. . .  but  when  it  does,  a  RadioShack 
personal  pager  will  keep  you  in 
touch.  RadioShack's  line-up  of  local 
and  nationwide  pagers  includes  fea- 
tures such  as  time  stamp,  message 
memory  and  alphanumeric  display. 
And  we'll  answer  questions  about 
paging  services  and  sign  you  up  for 
one  that  meets  your  needs. 

Affordable  personal  pagers  are  just 
one  example  of  the  quality  business 
products  you'll  find  at  RadioShack. 
Call  on  us  today. 

RadioShack. 

You've  got  questions.  ^feVe  got  answers.' 


•With  annual  service  contract.  Local  pagers  not  available  in  all  areas.  See  store  tor  details. 


Paging  service  low  as 
$7.95  per  month!* 


some  weirdo. 

2.  It  is  unclear  to  me  w 
I  should  have  to  maneuver 
through  the  Internet  when 
can  easily  dial  the  bulletin 
boards  directly  or  one  of  tl 
commercial  databases  direc 
ly.  Why  waste  my  time  an< 
money?  I  have  zero  interes 
in  letting  anyone  have  dire 
access  to  the  models  or  dal 
that  I  use. 

I  wonder  how  many  coi 
panies  really  are  interested 
letting  hackers  and/or  com 
petitors  invade  their  books 
their  customer  databases 
through  the  Internet.  And 
such  an  invasion  is  quite  pi 
sible  unless  steps  are  taken 
isolate  the  computers  tied 
into  the  Internet. 

Unquestionably,  there  i 
some  uses  for  the  Internet 
but  I  think  that  those  uses  ■ 
must  be  very  well  thought 
out  and  researched  lest  the" 
problems  overshadow  the 
value  of  the  uses. 

3.  Mr.  Edwards  alludes 
the  "interpassives"  as  thorni 
anyone  who  has  little  inter 
in  "getting  on  the  Net"  mr 
be  dumb,  lazy  or  out  of 
touch. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  give  ; 
damn  about  computing  aft! 
I  leave  the  office.  I'd  rathe 
read  or  fish  or  hunt  or  wac 
or  write  or  shop  in  real 
stores  or  sightsee  or  eat  ov 
And  I  find  real  friends  stir 
la  ting. 

MAC  R.  HOLMES 
Troy,  Ala. 
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tress   can 


cause   increased  blood 

pressure,   tensed  muscles 

and  sharply  accelerated 

breathing  rates. 
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|f  course,  if  you're  thinking  of  moving  to 
client/server,  yon  already  knew  that. 

Can  you  move  your  business  to  client/server  without  suffering  from  negative 
side  effects?  We  think  so.  In  fact,  with  J.D.  Edwards  enterprise  business  software, 

the  switch  can  be  surprisingly  pleasant.  Instead  of  rushing  headlong  into  an 

environment  you  may  not  be  ready  for,  you  make  the  move  step  by  step,  at  a  pace 

you  find  comfortable.  To  find  out  how  J.D.  Edwards  client/server  software  can  help 

your  business,  relax,  take  a  deep  breath,  and  call  us  at  1-800-727-5333,  ext.  203. 


JDEdwards 


Software      For 


Chancing     World 


CW5  |D  Edward-.  &  Company 
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For  direct  access  to  Switzerland, 
choose  the  network  that  runs  like  clockwo: 
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In  communicatii  >ns,  reliability  is  everything.  In  fact,  we've  built  our  business  around  it. 

Swiss  Tele  ;om  is  the  only  European  carrier  that  provides  you  with  direct,  uninterrupted  access  to  Switzerl; 
for  streamlined  nerwork  services.  For  communication  beyond  Switzerland,  our  high  speed  connectivity  and  partners 
with  Unisource  make  Swiss  Telecom  your  gateway  to  business  centers  throughout  Europe  and  beyond. 

Our  service  is  just  as  reliable.  A  designated  manager  coordinates  all  of  your  network  needs,  from  design  to  sinf    i;t 
billing.  And  our  Washington,  DC  based  staff  is  ready  to  respond  quickly  and  efficiently  to  your  questions  and  com 

So,  if  you're  looking  for  a  network  you  can  set  your  watch  by, 

call  Swiss  Telecom  at  1-800-966-1145.  Your  timing  couldn't  be  better.  SWI SS   TELECOM 

Networks  that  run  like  clocku 
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postering  interorganization  competition  without  creating 
Darwinian  disaster  is  a  true  test  of  leadership.  Beware,  the 
I  failure  rate  is  high.  By  Bill  Walsh 


k  ne  of  the  greatest  management  challenges  of  this 
A  or  any  other  century  was  the  Manhattan  Project, 
U  that  vast  endeavor  to  produce  the  atomic  bomb. 
W  Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  final  result,  the 
iplishment  of  harnessing  and  focusing  a  huge  number 
ented,  temperamental,  single-minded  scientists  and 
eers  represents  a  marvel  of  leadership. 
:neral  Leslie  Groves,  who  ran  the  project,  was  known 
s  willingness  to  let  ideas  succeed  or  fail  on  their  merit 
•  than  on  his  own  managerial  instincts.  Though  he 
little  about  the  sciences  and  technologies  required  to 
ruct  the  bomb,  he  had  the  sense  to  recognize  that 
wasn't  necessarily  a  single  best  way  to  get  from  zero 
>und  zero.  If  two  or  three  groups  of  experts  came  to 
ith  competing  theories,  he  often  gave  everyone  a  go- 
then  stood  back  to  see  which  method  worked  best 
making  his  final  decision.  Thus,  the  formidable  out- 
of  the  project  can  be  seen  as  the  result  of  a  fierce 
erial  Darwinism. 

course,  Gen.  Groves  had  certain  luxuries  that  few 
jers  and  entrepreneurs — or  football  coaches — enjoy:  a 
y  unlimited  budget,  200,000  or  so  employees,  patri- 
•gency  and  absolute  authority.  What  he  didn't  have 
ne:  A  war  was  raging,  and  the  Germans  were  work- 
their  own  bomb.  But  even  in  much  smaller  organi- 
,  where  granting  a  couple  of  competing  groups  carte 
le  is  an  indulgence,  the  advantages  of  intramural 
e  can  be  too  good  to  resist.  Managing  this  competi- 
lowever,  may  be  like  controlling  fission — if  it  gets  out 
d,  you'll  wish  you'd  never  let  it  get  started. 
any  competition,  someone  wins  and  someone  loses.  If 
ocess  can  be  coolly  evaluated  (filtering  out  personality 
owmanship),  the  fittest  idea  will  survive.  But  knowing 
evaluate  ideas  can  be  critical  to  overall  success,  espe- 
if  this  evaluation  is  shared  with  everyone  involved, 
sn't  a  given  approach  right?  What  does  its  failure 
te  about  future  directions?  Are  there  elements  in  a 
approach  that  can  be  used  to  improve  a  competing 
-low  can  the  dynamic  of  intraoffice  competition  hone 
or  competing  in  the  marketplace? 


If  handled  right,  internecine  struggle  can  pay  off  for 
winners  and  losers  alike.  People's  evaluation  skills  are 
honed,  and  the  act  of  analyzing  what  worked  and  what 
didn't  stimulates  introspection  that  refines  future  planning. 
But  handling  the  situation  badly,  or  pitting  one  talent 
against  another  in  order  to  blunt  upward  ambition  (an  infa- 
mous tactic  for  holding  onto  power),  can  wreak  havoc. 
Almost  everyone  has  worked  in  an  organization  where  fac- 
tional batde  lines  are  clearly  drawn  and  the  contest  for  sur- 
vival brings  corporate  momentum  to  a  grinding  halt. 

When  people  feel  vulnerable — because  individuals 
rather  than  ideas  or  plans  are  put  into  competition — a 
ruthlessness  can  overwhelm  the  process.  I've  seen  a  fist- 
fight  between  two  assistant  coaches  with  competing  view- 
points whose  rivalry  wasn't  monitored  and  controlled  by  a 
head  coach.  Typically,  coaching  staffs  are  made  up  of 
aggressive  people,  just  like  the  top  talent  at  hard-charging 
companies.  If  you  let  them  clash,  even  for  the  best  reasons, 
damage  control  is  key  to  intelligent  leadership.  You  have 
to  be  alert  to  signs  that  things  are  getting  reckless  or  you'll 
have  one  sort  of  fistfight  or  another.  Is  a  person  behaving 
unusually?  Are  people  being  less  responsive  to  each  other 
than  they  ought  to  be?  Is  the  team  dynamic  giving  way  to 
rivalry  for  its  own  sake? 

Maximum  results  can't  be  achieved  simply  by  throwing 
people  against  each  other;  a  kind  of  choreography  is  called 
for.  A  leader  has  to  let  them  know  that  their  pet  ideas  are 
in  competition,  but  that  their  job  survival  doesn't  depend 
on  winning  or  losing.  (Sometimes  this  may  actually  be  the 
case,  but  don't  count  on  the  best  results  coming  out  of  this 
dog-eat-dog  scenario.)  If  people  suspect  they  might  be 
scapegoated,  back  stabbing  and  showboating  will  crowd  out 
honest  effort.  When  there's  a  bomb  to  be  built — or  a  com- 
pany to  be  launched — the  best  people  are  going  to  cross- 
circuit  each  other.  As  Gen.  Groves  proved,  that  kind  of 
freethinking  free-for-all  can  reap  tremendous  benefits.  But 
when  you  put  your  staff  to  the  test,  you  have  to  be  prepared 
to  pass  the  test  of  true  leadership  yourself.  If  you  don't  keep 
yourself  actively  involved,  a  fistfight  or  two  may  be  the  least 
of  your  worries.  ■ 
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At  Advantest, 

flexibility  means  designing 
and  developing  semiconductor 
lest  systems  that  maximize 
throughput,  yield  and  produc- 
tivity. Test  systems  that  eliminate 
errors  and  speed  time  to  market. 
Test  systems  that  adapt  to  meet 
new  testing  challenges  and 
evolve  to  fit  changing 
operating 


is  that 


speed 


return  on  investment  and 
iduce  cost  of  ownership, 
hen  it  comes  to  providing 

you  with  total  test  solutions, 
.idvantest  performance  proves 

it  in  leadership... 

exibility  is 
a  force. 


For  more  information  call 
Advantest  at  708-634-2552 
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ADVANTEST  CORPORATION 

You  can  test. 

Or  you  can  Advantest. 


Breaking  Away 


Frisco 


T 


oday,  Bernie  Zur- 
briggen,  52,  is  a 
tanned,  vigorous 
5-foot-8,  158-pound 


dynamo.  He  lives  full  time 
in  Frisco,  Colo.,  a  short 
drive  from  the  ski  resorts  of 
Keystone,  Breckenridge, 
Copper  Mountain  and 
Arapahoe  Basin,  and  just  25 
miles  from  Vail,  where  he 
skis  up  to  100 
days  a  year,  snow- 
boards, hikes  and  runs. 

Thirteen  years  ago, 
however,  at  39,  Zurbriggen 
was  on  the  fast  track  to 
death.  Then  a  telecom  ex- 
ecutive with  Contel/Executone  in  Dal- 
las, he  was  33  pounds  heavier,  a  seden- 
tary workaholic  who  smoked  2  1/2 
packs  a  day  and  relaxed  by  cramming 
his  arteries  with  cholesterol-rich 
expense-account  restaurant  food. 

One  Friday  in  October  1982  doc- 
tors hospitalized  Zurbriggen  after  he 
complained  of  chest  pains  and  flunked 
a  stress  test.  The  following  Monday, 
while  undergoing  more  testing,  he  had 
a  serious  heart  episode.  The  next  day 
he  smoked  his  last  cigarette.  A  day 
later,  Zurbnggen  had  an  emergency 
quadruple  bypass. 

While  reco\  e  i  ig,  he  thought  about 
the  early  deaths  of  his  mother,  at  52, 
and  father,  at  59.  My  dad  worked  his 
whole  life,  and  then  he  died,"  he  says. 
"This  seemed  a  reminder  to  enjoy  life 
while  you  still  can." 

But  not  the  same  life.  Zurbri°gen 
changed  his  diet,  began  exercising  and 


fought  stress  with  biofeedback.  In 
1987,  he  quit  his  increasingly  unsatisfy- 
ing job  and  started  U.S.  Trans  Comm. 

Initially,  the  company  was  a  master 
distributor  for  International  Tele- 
charge,  a  business  offering  an  alterna- 
tive operator-assisted 
long-distance  service 
to  the  standard 
phone  companies. 
His  mission  was  to 
find  customers  such 
as  hotels  and  private 
pay  phone  compa- 
nies that  would  let 
International 
Telecharge  provide 
the  operator-assisted 
long-distance  calling 
in  exchange  for  a  commission  on  calls 
generated. 

In  1989,  Zurbriggen  shifted  direc- 
tion by  creating  The  Used  Car  Price 


WINNING  ALTITUDE:  Born-again 

Coloradan  Bemie  Zurbriggen,  with 
wife  Bo  and  one  granddaughter. 


Line,  a  way  to  price  used  cars  steinlre; 
900  number  (or  an  800-numbe  f 
vice  in  areas  where  phone  comp 
block  900  numbers).  As  the  bu: 
took  off,  Zurbriggen  and  his  wi 
agreed  on  the  final  phase  of  thei 
enhancement 
gram.  They'd 
to  Colorado. 

At  first,  Bo  a 
big  on  the  move 
told     her     hu«r  5 
she'd  give  it  a 
"But    I    was    1 
after  six  months 
says.  "We  do 
socializing  here 
in  Dallas.  I  do 
they  had  more 
ping,  though.  I  don't  share  Be 
view  that  'if  Wal-Mart  doesn't  hi 
we  don't  need  it.'" 

When  they  decided  to  movi 


"(populate) 
Iring  peak 

lis  an  old 
fW'esten 

•(•bind. 

feofn 
eestori 
in  was 
inore 


Sell, 
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After  a  brush  with  death, 
Bernie  Zurbriggen  left  the 
executive  life  for  a  small  town  in 
Colorado,  where  he  supplies 
nationwide  clients  with  up-to-the- 
minute  used-car  prices-and  gets 
to  ski  100  days  a 
year.  Is  he  in 
Heaven,  or  what? 


Iluf 

?ft     ;. 
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ggens  already  had  one  foot  out 
or,  having  purchased  a  duplex  in 

■-—  (population  2,000,  which  dou- 

uring  peak  ski  season)  in  1987. 

is  an  old  mining  town  with  a 

:tly  Western  feel.  The  buildings 

nine-block-long  Main  Street  are 

■     made  of  wood,  with  none  high- 

1  three  stories. 

e  move  was  gradual.  Each  year, 
pent  more  time  in  the  Rockies, 
i  I  founded  U.S.  Trans  Comm," 
urbriggen,  "it  was  in  the  back  of 
nd  that  I  might  want  to  relocate 
orado." 

2  reason:  Zurbriggen  didn't  take 
ing  until   he  was   39,  but  he 

fell  in  love  with  the  sport.  Now 
:rt,  he  thinks  genes  may  be  part- 
onsible.  He  is  part  Swiss  (the 
grandfather  Zurbriggen  part), 
at's  his  strongest  ethnic  identity, 
istant    relative,    Pirmin    Zur- 


briggen, a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swiss 
ski  team,  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the 
men's  downhill  at 
the  1988  Winter 
Olympics. 

As  he  contem- 
plated his  escape 
from  Dallas,  Bernie 
Zurbriggen  creat- 
ed   the    ultimate    trans- 
portable company,  a  ser- 
vice business  that  exists 
everywhere  and  nowhere. 
If  he  wanted  to  live  on  a 
used-car  lot  in  Guam,  he 
could  (though  why  might 
be  a  question  for  a  psychiatrist). 

Calls  to  U.S.  Trans  Comm  are  an- 
swered by  Ideal  Dial,  a 
Denver  computer-based 
service  bureau.  Consumers 
get  very  clear  and  extensive 
"voiceware"  to  pinpoint  a 
car's  value.  The  price  line 
is  promoted  in  house  ads 
run  by  Zurbriggen's  part- 
ners (USA  Today,  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
and  Consumers  Digest)  for  whom  he 
private-labels  the  service. 

Besides  the  traditional  print  price 
guides,  Zurbriggen  knows  of  one  com- 
peting 900  number:  Consumer  Reports 
Used  Car  Price  Service,  which  receives 
up  to  22  5,000  calls  per  year.  Zur- 
briggen claims  his  service  does  a  better 
job  than  this  rival,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  fine-tuning  a  vehicle's  value 
based  on  its  optional  equipment  and 


the  region's  used-car  prices. 

Zurbriggen  gets  his  basic  data  from 
the  Kelley  Blue  Book,  paying  a  royalty 
on  each  phone  call  he  receives.  He 
uses  some  information  Kelley  doesn't 
include  in  its  guidebook  (such  as  vehi- 
cle condition,  and  the  retail  as  opposed 
to  wholesale  value  of  options). 

Ideal  Dial  writes  the  software  code 
for  the  price  line  and  Zurbriggen  helps 
debug  it.  The  entire  price  fde  is  up- 
dated every  60  days.  Quoted  prices  are 
generally  5%  to  15%  lower  than  Kel- 
ley's  (that's  because  what  Kelley  calls 
retail  prices  are  actually  asking  prices). 
But  how  can  you  make  money  dissem- 
inating information  that  people  can  get 
free  from  the  library  or  from  lenders? 
"First,  the  information  is  better,"  an- 
swers Zurbriggen.  "Second,  the  guide- 
books are  tough  to  read. 
Third,  many  lenders  no 
longer  want  their  employees 
spending  time  giving  out 
price  quotes." 

A  typical  caller  pays 
$1.95  a  minute  and  spends 
four  to  five  minutes  on  the 
phone.  Most  customers  call 
because  of  the  service's  con- 
venience, while  others  have  totaled 
their  cars  and  need  an  up-to-date  valu- 
ation for  insurance  purposes.  In  fiscal 
1995,  U.S.  Trans  Comm  received 
35,000  calls. 

Zurbriggen  is  a  walking  contradic- 
tion. He  has  spent  almost  his  entire 
working  life  in  telecommunications, 
starting  as  a  warehouseman,  and  then 
a  salesman  in  the  marketing  depart- 
ment, for  Southwestern  Bell.  He  later 
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Investor's  Business  Daily 

FREE  FOR  2  WEEKS!! 

Just  call  the  toll-free  number  listed  below  and  you'll  receive 
2  weeks  (10  issues)  of  Investor's  Business  Daily  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  ...  no  strings  attached.  Plus,  you'll  also  receive  a  FREE 
audio  tape,  "100  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Investment  Results." 

Investor's  Business  Daily  gives  you... 


•  The  Hew  America 

•  News  For  You 

•  The  Economy 

•  Computers  &  Automation 

•  Leaders  &  Success 

•  Executive  Update 


tavestorkJSusiness  Daily 


•  Smart  Stock  Tables 

•  Expanded  Bond  Tables 

•  Company  Earnings 

•  "Stocks  In  The  Mews" 

•  Mutual  Fund  Coverage 


^  800-542-8886 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week! 
Investors  Business  Daily 

12655  Beatrice  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066 

Subscribers  within  the  last  4  months  not  eligible. 
Offer  expires  12/95  and  good  only  in  the  U.S. 


FREE  WITH 
YOUR  ORDER! 


held  marketing,  sales  and  manage- 
ment positions  at  Itek,  Information 
Dynamics,  Telecommunications  Sys- 
tems of  America,  Northern  Telecom 
and  Contel/Executone.  Eventually  he 
became  the  president  of  Executone 
Systems. 

In  his  2,800-square-foot,  cathedral- 
ceilinged,  $300,000  cedar  home,  you 
get  the  sense  of  a  telecom  obsession. 
There  are  10  phones,  one  in  every 
room — including  a  bathroom.  So  his 
home  office  comes  as  a  shock.  It  has  a 
spectacular  view  of  Buffalo  Mountain 
and  the  Continental  Divide,  but  it 
looks  like  a  technology  museum,  with 


Tire-kicking      Tech 

Home  Office-256  IBM  PC;  old  IBM  Selectric  typewriter  (a  noble 
but  quaint  machtn.  once  widely  used  to  process  words);  an  Epson 
Stylus  800  printer;  and  a  12  year-old  Minolta  copier.  Ten  phones; 
three  separate  lines.  •  Summit  County  Referral  Center  office-Voice- 
processing  and  call-distribution  system:  a  Compaq  ProSignia  1050 
server  with  1. OS-gigabyte  hard  drive,  six  Compaq  486  workstations, 

Dialogic  voice  boards,  a  Novell  local  area  network  (LAN),  a  10- 
year-old  Data  Plus  automatic  call  distributor  and  Telepro  voice-  and 
fax-processing  software.  Printer:  Hewlett-Packard  LaserJet  4L. 


its  IBM  286  PC,  an  old  red  IBM  Se- 
lectric typewriter  and  a  12-year-old 
Minolta  copier.  Is  there  an  abacus 
lurking  somewhere? 

His  office  in  the  Summit  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Guest 
Referral  Center  is  more  with-it, 
although  it,  too,  contains  a  tech- 
no-relic,  a  10-year-old  Data  Plus 
automatic  call  distributor  [see  box 
below].  The  center  is  now  part  of 
his  new  career.  With  a  grant 
from  the  Colorado  Advanced 
Technology  Institute,  Zurbriggen 
established  the  center  to  book  lodging 
and  recreation  activities  for  visitors.  He 
created  the  cen- 
ter's computer  net- 
work, maintains 
the  system,  and 
has  also  developed 
a  home  page  for 
Summit  County 
on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

For  his  efforts, 
Zurbriggen  gets  a 
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small  percentage  of  the  center's  { 
bookings,  which  came  to  $1.2  mi 
in  its  first  year. 

In  1991  he  also  created  a  long 
tance,  bulk-buying  service  for 
county's  Chamber  of  Commerce  n 
bers.  This  year  he  added  bulk  bu 
for  members  who  want  to  set  up  r 
pages  on  the  Internet.  In  both  casJ 
percentage  of  the  savings  flow  tc 
organization,  and  Zurbriggen  then 
a  small  piece  of  that  percentage. 

Zurbriggen  serves  on  the  Sur 
County  Planning  Commission,! 
Frisco  Planning  Commission,  the 
orado  Rural  Development  Council 
the  Summit  County  Chamber  of  0 
merce  (he  served  as  chairman  ox 
Economic  Development  Comm 
for  four  years).  The  Summit  Ca 
Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  hi) 
"Man  of  the  Year"  for  1994. 

Wait,  we're  not  done.  He's  als<: 
executive  director  of  the  county's, 
ter  Business  Bureau  and  chairmfl 
the  Summit  County  Rotary  Club': 
ternational  Youth  Exchange  Pro; 
Clearly,  Zurbriggen  is  still  a  certi 
type  A  personality.  But  his  hypert 
ity  is  now  working  for  him  ratherf 
against  him.  For  one  thing,  he  sed 
wife  much  more.  Bo  helps  him  j 
his  businesses  and  is  now  the  seen 
treasurer  of  U.S.  Trans  Comm. 
Colorado's  many  offerings  for  fan) 
jocks  provide  Zurbriggen  with  a  9 
valve  he  seldom  had  before. 

The  move  to  Frisco  has 
only  one  major  drawback.! 
briggen  makes  about  $60,(| 
year     on     gross     revenuei 
$400,000.  At  his  last  corporatci 
Zurbriggen  took  home  $130!| 
plus  stock  options.  He  expect 
income  to  grow  as  he  add 
services:  alliances  with  ne 
price'guides  (two  went  into  effi 
July);  a  fax-back  response  capability 
a  Spanish-language  version.  In  19!* 
predicts  call  volume  to  rise  43j 
71%,  up  to  50,000  to  60,000  calls! 
Zurbriggen  believes  that  fatt 
played  a  role  in  bringing  him  to 
orado,  the  place  he  thinks  he  vii 
ways  meant  to  be.  "My  heart  scan 
absolutely  a  good   thing,"  he  i 
"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
ply  drop  dead  from  what  I  had.  I| 
second  chance  to  live." 
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Welcome  to  a  true  original  work7 

of  cut:  Medic/Conferencing.  You'll 

find  it's  so  much  more 

than  traditional  audio 

and  i  ideoconferencing. 

Why?  Because  it  adds 

the  power  of  PC-based  « 

open  architecture  so   ■ 

you  get  true  document  sharing 

and  computing  conferencing.  So 

where's  the  best  place  to  get  started? 

MEDIACONFERENCING  IS 
RAISING  BUSINESS 

COMMUNICATIONS  TO  A 

HIGHER  ART  FORM. 

Anixter.  Nobody  knows  net- 
working like  we  do.  And  that's 
true  for  MediaConferencing  as 
well.  Participants  can  interactively 
work  on  documents;  simultane- 
ously communicate  face-to-face; 
fax  and  leave  video  messages.  Plus 
you  can  upgrade  with  evolving 
software  to  future  proof  your 
system.  For  MediaConferencing 
products  and  services  that  are 
trtUy  a  masterpiece,  there's  only 
e  number  to  call: 

-800-ANIXTER 

http:/ /www.  anixter.  com 


{nxler  Inc. 
nferencing  is  a  trademark  of  VTEL 


Tfou'll  see  a  lot 

than  you 


LEADERSHIP.  Companies  that  have  it  possess  the  vision 

to  reinvent  themselves  by  recognizing  and  leverag 

ing  global  business  opportunities.  A  The  way  4*** 

Rockwell,  over  the  last  ten  years,  has  transformed 

itself  into  a  dynamic  commercial  force. 

A  Today  Rockwell's  leadership  is  reflected 

in  a  sales  mix  that  is  more  than  70  percent 

commercial  and  international  business. 

Making  us  a  rapidly  growing  $12.5  & 


Changing  Sales  Composition 


^994 

From  1984 
to  1994,  Rockwell 
changed  its  sales 
mix  to  70  percent  commercial  and 
international  by  leveraging  new  technolo- 
gies and  products,  unique  synergies,  and 
global  opportunities  to  aggressively  serve 
its  customers. 


billion  force  in 
diverse  markets 


v.wvdwvd  fro 
avionics  and 


ging  rrom  (  * 


automotive  components  to 
industrial  automation  —  while      !• 


Automation       ▲       Avionics       A       Telecommunications       i       Defense    Electror 


ice 


e  in  Rockwell 
imagined. 


maintaining  our  leadership  positions  in  aerospace  and 

defense  electronics.  A  Whether  we're  putting 
^*^  our  Collins  avionics  on  every  major  airline. 

Putting  our  brakes  on  75  percent  of  all  new 
big  rigs.  Printing  two-thirds  of  America's  daily 
newspapers  on  our  Goss  presses.  Or 
building  a  $3.5  billion  global  indus- 
trial automation  enterprise  with  our 
wi       Allen-Bradley  and  Reliance  Electric 

businesses.  A  It's  time  to  change  your 
perception  of  Rockwell.  For  further 
information  about  our  activities,  write 
to  Rockwell,  P.O.  Box  4251,  Dept.  FBU, 
Seal  Beach,  CA  90740-8251.  These  days,  we're  a  very 
different  company  from  the  one  you  think  you  know. 


ce       A       Automotive       ▲       Graphic  Systems 


'1*  Rockwell 
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d  Altman 
o  n  c  e - pr  o 


U  wall  of  Ed  Altman's  office  at 

Goldwyn-Mayer's  headquarters 

[bleached  Santa  Monica,  Calif, 

splashy  poster  advertising  Thel- 

li  Louise,  the  studio's  Oscar- 

|g  road  flick  about  two  women 

led  a  life  of  quiet  predictability 

lild  ride  into  the  future. 

lan  knows  the  feeling. 

years  ago,  the  48-year-old, 
I  bronzed  executive  was  across 
archrival  Paramount,  where  his 
[assignment  was  building  a  data- 
|r  corporate  number  jugglers. 
Ihe's  heading  the  largest  infor- 
systems  overhaul  in  Holly- 
land  playing  the  lead  role  in 
Jnited  Artists's  bid  to  shake  off 
If  calcification  and  once  again 
a  major  international  theatri- 
lertainment  and  video  produc- 
Itribution  company.  "The  plan 
we  MGM  from  the  1970s  to 
)s  in  a  very  swift  and  efficient 
|"  says  Altman. 

le's  little  time  to  lose.  MGM's 

company,   the   $325    billion 

megabank  Credit  Lyonnais, 

sell  the  studio  within  two 

lltman's  success — or  failure — in 

[the  71 -year-old  studio's  vener- 

ie,  TV  and  video  library  into 

revenue  stream  could  mean 

:rence  of  tens  of  millions  of 

the  final  sales  price, 
sale  of  MGM  is  not  just  an- 
ise of  a  foreign  company  with 


yout,   MGM's 


o   re-engineer  a 


Hollywood   studio. 
mes  Daly 


stars  in  its  eyes  taking  a  beating  on  a 
risky  Hollywood  movie  studio  and 
turning  tail.  In  November  1990,  Italian 
filmmaker  Giancarlo  Paretti's  Pathe 
Communications  secured  an  $800  mil- 
lion loan  from  Credit  Lyonnais's 
Dutch  subsidiary,  CL  Bank  Nederland, 
to  acquire  MGM.  After  Paretti's  highly 
leveraged  studio  was  put  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  mid- 1991,  Credit  Lyonnais, 
one  of  Europe's  largest  banks,  assumed 
ownership  of  the  company.  But  Ameri- 
can banking  laws  prohibit  financial  in- 
stitutions from  owning  equity  in  non- 
bank  companies,  so  Credit  Lyonnais 
was  given  two  years  to  sell  MGM.  It 
has  successfully  applied  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  three  one-year  extensions,  giv- 
ing it  until  mid- 1997  to  find  a  buyer. 

While  assessing  the  state  of  its 
newly  inherited  studio  property,  Credit 
Lyonnais  officials  soon  discovered  that 
the  once-noble  lion  was  all  but  de- 
clawed.  "MGM  had  been  severely  hit 
by  management  and  ownership  insta- 
bility for  a  long,  long  time,"  says  Fred 
Spar,  a  New  York-based  spokesman  for 
Credit  Lyonnais.  The  deconstruction 
of  MGM  began  in  the  early  1970s, 
when  it  sold  its  overseas  movie  the- 
aters. A  treasure  trove  of  costumes, 


props  and  vintage  cars  went  during  18 
day-long  auctions.  In  1986,  Ted  Turn- 
er bought  a  big  chunk  of  MGM's  film 
library  (although  MGM  retained  home 
video  licensing  rights)  and  formed 
Turner  Network  Television  to  air  the 
films,  many  in  colorized  versions  criti- 
cized by  purists.  The  sale  to  Turner 
was,  in  the  words  of  former  MGM  Se- 
nior Vice-President  Peter  Bart,  "akin 
to  a  once-proud  dowager  selling  off 
her  furnishings  to  pay  the  rent." 

What  Credit  Lyonnais  inherited 
was  a  badly  crippled  asset  that  needed 
serious  rehab  if  the  French  bank  was 
going  to  get  back  anywhere  near  what 
it  had  loaned  to  Pathe.  "We  realized 
right  away  that  we  needed  to  rebuild 
MGM  to  its  full  production  and  distri- 
bution capability  if  we  were  going  to 
maximize  its  value,"  Spar  says.  MGM 
hired  legendary  superagent  and  Cre- 
ative Artists  Agency  head  Mike  Ovitz 
as  a  consultant.  The  former  head  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  Frank  Mancuso, 
was  brought  in  as  chairman  and  he 
soon  began  an  effort  to  revitalize  the 
company's  movie-production  business, 
accelerating  MGM's  feature  film  re- 
lease schedule  from  five  movies  in 
1993  to  nearly  20  this  year. 

But  anyone  who  has  ever  loaded  a 
film  magazine  into  a  camera  knows  it's 
a  risky  business.  "With  a  major  feature 
film,  it's  very  easy  to  lay  out  $20  mil- 
lion or  $30  million  before  you  ever  see 
a  nickel  back,"  says  Stuart  Rossmiller, 
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who  covers  the  entertainment  industry 
as  a  senior  director  at  Fitch  Investor 
Services  in  New  York.  "And  even  after 
you  lay  out  all  that  money,  there's  no 
guarantee  that  the  public  wants  to  see 
your  film." 

That's  where  Altaian  and  his  80- 
member  management  of  information 
systems  team  come  in.  MGM's  ace  in 
the  hole  is  a  film  and  television  library 
that  makes  cineasts 
salivate — 1,500  titles 
that  garnered  more 
than  80  Academy 
Awards,  including  13 
Oscars  for  Best  Pic- 
ture. The  celluloid 
heroes  include  The 
African  Queen,  Annie 
Hall,  One  Flew  Over 
the  Cuckoo  V  Nest, 
Rain  Man,  Midnight 
Cowboy,  West  Side 
Story,  Some  Like  It 
Hot,  Rocky,  the  James 
Bond  pictures  and 
more  than  2,500 
hours  of  television 
programming, 
among  them  classics  from  the  Outer 
Limits  to  the  animated  Pink  Panther. 

Television  programming  licensing 
fees  from  these  perennial  favorites 
could  give  MGM  a  stable — and  siz- 
able— annuity  stream  despite  the  mer- 
curial nature  of  the  film  business.  "The 
motion  picture  industry  is  not  like  sell- 
ing nails  or  cars  or  PCs,"  Altaian  says. 
"Once  we  have  a  movie  in  the  can  we 
then  sell  it  over  and  over  and  over." 

If  you  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 
Trouble  was,  MGM's  salespeople 
didn't.  The  company  had  expanded 
and  contracted  in  a  series  of  fits  and 
starts  over  the  past  25  years,  and  its 
film  library  database  had  grown  or- 
ganically— one  database  on  a  PC,  an- 
other on  an  old  IBM  mainframe.  Like 
most  things  organic,  it  became  a  tan- 
gled mess.  By  the  time  Altaian  took 
control,  information  was  spread  over 
23  databases,  from  spreadsheets  the 
size  of  phone  books  to  PCs,  file 
servers,  a  mainframe  and  minicomput- 
ers. "The  salesmen  couldn't  tell  what 
movies  we  had  or  where  they  were 
available,"  says  Altaian  of  the  library, 
which  is  the  largest  post- World  War 


MGM  Chief  Frank  Mancuso: 
teaching  an  old  cat  new  tricks 


II  catalog  owned  by  any  studio.  "It's 
tough  to  make  money  out  of  a  back 
catalog  when  you're  not  even  sure 
what's  in  it." 

In  January,  Altman  began  untan- 
gling the  knot.  The  complexity  of 
managing  a  film  library  is  enormous, 
as  it  involves  constantly  updating  in- 
formation on  multiple  sales  territories 
around  the  world,  with  overlapping 
broadcast  areas  in 
various  languages,  as 
well  as  different  li- 
cense fees  for  free 
TV,  pay  TV,  pay- 
per-view  and  cable. 

Altman's  first  job 
was  to  dissect  the 
databases,  weed  out 
overlap,  and  consoli- 
date the  information 
onto  an  IBM  AS/400. 
By  April,  MGM  had 
teamed  with  Arthur 
Andersen  Business 
Consulting  to  create 
STARS  (Sales  Track- 
ing and  Rights  Sys- 
tem), a  central  film 
database  using  a  Windows  interface 
and  Sybase  technology. 

The  client/server  design  of  STARS 
caused  a  furor  right  away.  Two  of  Alt- 
man's  direct  reports  left  soon  after  get- 
ting wind  of  the  STARS  system,  be- 
lieving its  open  nature  would  infringe 


"The  motion  picture  industry  is  not 

like  selling  nails  or  cars  or  PCs.  Once 

we  have  a  movie  in  the  can  we  then 


This  fall,  21  members  of  the  ! 
force  (10  domestic,  11  internati 
will  brandish  $7,500  IBM  Thin 
portable  computers,  packing  the  c 
ful  STARS  database  and  Micro; 
Office.  On-board  modems  allow 
to  STARS  from  anywhere  in 
world,  providing  licensing  info  an 
ports  on  the  status  of  what's  ava:< 
in  MGM's  film  and  television  libr 

Each  portable  also  has  a  bu: 
CD-ROM  drive,  and  salespeopl 
given  a  three-disk  set  of  60  short 
from  MGM's  back  catalog — every 
from  The  Young  Riders  to  The 
Duke  Show.  "We  wanted  to  mov 
sale  from  being  purely  a  business 
to  an  emotional  one,"  Altman  sa) 
title  on  a  page  can't  compete  w 
great  film  clip."  An  MGM  salespi 
in  Paris,  for  instance,  can  pri 
scenes  from  the  perfect  bicycle  i 
to  show  during  the  Tour  de  Fr 
Another  in  Rome  might  try  to 
local  TV  station  to  broadcast  a 
Sophia  Loren  picture.  "It's  all  clic 
play,"  Altman  says.  "We  want  to 
this  as  low-tech  as  possible.  We 
want  to  scare  anyone  off." 

Once  a  deal  is  struck,  the  said) 
son  generates  an  electronic  con 
plugs  the  modem  into  a  phono 
and  shoots  the  information  ba 
MGM  headquarters  via  cc:Mail  f 
view.  After  it's  approved,  a  deal  i 
goes  to  the  client,  and  both  the  I 
person's  laptop 
central  database' 
updated.  No 
telephone  tag. 
But  there's  no< 
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sell  it  over  and  over  and  over. " 


lywood    endingi 
The  rollout  of  S" 
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on  their  informational  fiefdoms.  "We 
have  to  work  with  the  users  as  a  part- 
ner," Altman  says.  "Some  managers 
don't  like  that.  They  like  people  com- 
ing to  us  rather  than  putting  informa- 
tion on  their  desks." 

Altman  brought  in  his  own  manage- 
ment team,  which  linked  MGM's 
worldwide  offices  using  the  cc:Mail 
package  from  Lotus  Development.  The 
team  also  standardized  on  new  Com- 
paq 486  PCs  and  created  one  of  Holly- 
wood's first  World  Wide  Web  pages 
(http://www.  mgmua.comMGM). 


is  six  months  b' 
schedule,  and  MGM  managerm 
said  fo  be  increasingly  concerned  \  | 
the  project.  Early  reviews  on  the  s 
of  STARS  won't  come  in  until  lai. 
tumn,    when    the    salespeople 
worked  it  into  their  routine.  "Tht 
to  be  done,  whether  we  were  go: 
be  sold  or  not,"  Altman  says.  "Re 
ing  and  retooling  is  one  of  the  pe 
al  challenges  of  MIS.  It  just  ha 
that  this  time  I  get  to  rebuild  one 
world's  best-known  logos." 

If  Altman  gets  this  one  righ 
lion  might  just  roar  again. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  FIRST  NOTEBOOK  TO  MAXIMIZE 
THE  PENTIUM  PROCESSOR'S  FULL  POTENTIAL. 


the  rush  was  on  to  introduce  a  notebook 
Pentium'-  processor,  Texas  Instruments 

j.i  nettling  extraordinary. 
e  created  the  notebook  that  maximizes 
im  performance  by  integrating 

igc  "I  bus  architecture  into  our 
tv.'.  Mate'"  5000. 


fact,  the  performance  of  the 
Mate  5000  impressed  the  edi- 
PC  Magazine  so  much,  they 
the  Editors'  Choice  award  for  best  full- 
d  notebook. 

now  you  have  a  notebook  with  smoother 
tion  video  and  enhanced  3-D  graphics. 
tion,  we  designed  the  TravelMate  5000  to 
nmediate  advantage  of  all  the  "plug  and 


START 


i 


play"  benefits  included  in  Windows  95. 

We  added  a  second  lithium  ion  battery 
which,  working  with  our  advanced  power 
management  system,  yields  greater  than  5 
hours  of  battery  life  without  sacrific- 
ing size  or  weight,  or  eliminating  a 
floppy  drive. 

And  our  integrated  infrared  serial 
port  allows  for  wireless  connections 
with  other  notebooks  or  even  print- 
ers in  a  quick  and  easy  way. 

To  discover  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of 

the  TI  TravelMate  5000  notebook  for  yourself,  call 

1-800-TI-TEXAS  (e-mail:  2ti@msg.ti.com  or  on 

Avww.ti.com).  And  start  doing 

extraordinary  things. 


m 


w 


may  vary  from  country  to  country  Contact  y. .  1 1  - 
warranty.  TravelMate  and  -Start  Doing  Extraordinary  H 

I996TI 


75  MHz  Pentium  processor  with  PCI  Bus 

10A"  Active  Matrix  or  10.5"  Dual  Scan  displays 

2MB  video  memory 

8MB  RAM,  expandable  to  32MB 

810  million  bytes  (=772MB)  or 524  million 
bytes  (=500MB)  Hard  Disk  Drives* 

Multimedia  packaf/e:  Built-in  16-bit  sound, 
internal  speaker  and  dual  mode  microphone 

Two  lithium  ion  battery  packs 

Serial  infrared  port  for  wireless  connectivity 
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UNISYS 


nly  one  thing  can  protect  you  from  being 
left  behind  by  advancing  server  technology 

AU6000/500  UNIX  Server  from  Unisys. 


Get  a  head  start  on  new  technology 

with  the  multiprocessing  server  that  supports 

future  generations  of  Intel  technology. 


There's  a  whole  new  kind  of 
available  from  Unisys.  One  with  a 
cable  architecture  that  actually 
pou  re-architect  your  systems 
iment  for  client/server  computing. 
t's  the  U6OO0/5OO  family  of 
i.  These  multiprocessing  UNIX 
i  ;  feature  an  innovative  design 
that  lets  you  upgrade 
from  today's  Pentium™ 
m  processors  through 
enerations  of  Intel  processors- 
n  the  same  base  cabinet.  That's 
call  true  investment  protection 
ving  client/server  needs.  But 
ust  one  of  the  features  that 
ese  servers  uniquely  suited  for 
ssion-critical  applications. 


Break  through  OLTP  obstacles. 

It's  no  secret  that  some  of  the 
biggest  OLTP  bottlenecks  are  a  result 
of  I/O  subsystems  that  can't  keep  pace 
with  high-volume  transaction  rates. 
Thanks  to  the  U6000/500  family, 
those  problems  are  history. 

We've  developed  a  breakthrough 
system  architecture  to  address  the  trans- 
action processing  challenge.  The  result 
is  a  server  that's  literally  designed  from 
the  inside  out  to  deliver  increased 
capacity,  connectivity  and  throughput 
for  your  demanding  OLTP  environments. 

UMSYS 


The    Information    Management 


With  the  U6000/500  family,  Unisys 
continues  to  be  the  leading  supplier  of 
commercial,  multiprocessing  UNIX 
servers.  And  that's  not  just  because  of 
our  technology.  We  also  have  the 
organizational  resources  to  deliver  the 
systems  design,  implementation  and 
management  services  our  customers 
need  for  deploying  client/server  solutions. 

But  don't  just  take  our  word  for 
it.  Computer  Intelligence  InfoCorp  had 
some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
Unisys  in  a  report  on  suppliers  of  UNIX 
multiprocessors. 

For  your  own  copy,  and  for 
more  information  about  the 
U6000/500  family,  call  us  at 
1-800-874-8647,  ext.  204.  Learn  more 
about  a  new  approach  to  client/server 
that  keeps  you  out  in  front  of  new  tech- 
nology for  a  change,  instead  of  behind  it. 

Company 
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enfials 


By    Peter    Robinson 


What  does  a  band  of  former  White  House  speechwriters  do  when  they 
finished  putting  words  in  the  chief's  mouth?  They  head  for  the  gcil 
rich  hills  of  high  technology  to  give  CEOs  that  presidential  souj 


Driving  home  from  the  office 
under  a  California  sky  that  has  turned 
purple  with  dusk,  I  tune  the  radio  to 
the  BBC  World  Service. 
An  announcer  tells  of  the 
visit  to  the  U.S.  of  a  for- 
eign business  leader.  Be- 
fore a  large  audience,  the 
businessman  talks  mov- 
ingly of  the  need  for 
greater  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom  in  his 
hemisphere. 

Later,  I  ask  Clark  S. 
Judge,  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  White  House 
Writers  Group,  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  if  they 
had  anything  to  do  with 
the  speech.  "Sure  did," 
Judge  answers.  "Josh 
wrote  it.  In  Germany." 

"So  the  speech  was 
written  in  Germany,  edit- 
ed in  Washington,  okayed 
in  the  Far  East,  delivered 
in  the  United  States  and 
broadcast  from  London?" 

"Right,"  Judge    says. 
"The  White  House  Writ- 
ers Group  has  mastered  the  techno 
logical  bank  shot." 


President  Ronald  Reagan,  Judge  had 
gone  into  business  on  his  own,  provid- 
ing communications  advice  to  business 


WORD  PERFECTERS:  Robert  Bork  Jr.  (left)  and  Clark  Judge  speak 
softly  but  carry  a  big  shtick  as  they  parlay  their  experience  into  a  tidy 
business  crafting  prose  for  tongue-tied  businesspeople. 


Clark  Judge  founded  the  White 
House  Writers  Group  in  January 
1993.  At  the  time,  he  was  frustrated. 
After  serving  as  a  White  House 
speechwriter  during  the  1980s  for 
Vice-President    George    Bush    and 


clients.  Judge,  who  holds  a  Harvard 
M.B.A.,  had  prospered,  earning  well 
into  six  figures  in  each  of  the  three 
years  after  he  left  the  White  House  in 
1989.  But  running  a  one-man  opera- 
tion had  proved  lonely  and  worrisome. 
"The  psychological  burden  of 
being  on  your  own  is  heavier  than  you 
might  think,"  Judge  says.  "I  had  plenty 


of  human  contact,  but  no  true! 
leagues."  Judge  handled  as  ma 
five  clients  at  a  time,  but  he  hi 
about  replacing  each  c 
after  his  work  for  the  i 
was  finished.  "Every 
things  got  slow,  I  w 
start  working  the  ph> 
and  tracking  down  li 
New  clients  always  can 
me,  but  there  was  all 
the  quality  of  a  magic  i 
about  it.  Could  I  pull  I 
next  time?" 

Judge  decided  to  la 
a  new  firm,  one  that  v 
provide  him  with 
leagues  and  permit 
build  a  broad  baj 
clients.  Drawing  to 
four  other  writers  fri 
Reagan  and  Bush  ac 
trations,  of  which 
one,  Judge  foundet 
White  House  WA 
Group.  Judge  hoped 
the  writers  in  the  f 
would  work  togethel 
single  set  of  offi 
Washington.  Soon, 
er,  two  of  the  writers  moved 
York,  and  not  long  after  that,  ; 
moved  to  California.  Only  Jud 
Robert  Bork  Jr.,  who  had 
speeches  for  Carla  Hills,  Pn 
Bush's  United  States  trade  re] 
tative,  remained  in  Washingto: 

Now  Judge  faced  a  second 
ing  situation.  Forced  to  make 
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'America   Online:    Best   Consumer   Online   Service, 

Information  Industry  Association t Onl ine   Access   Magazine  Hot  Shots  Award 


"America  Online  has  raised  the  bar  for  commercial  online  services. 

Windou-s  Magazine  -  1995  Win  100  Awards 


I 


"...cruising  the  Web  through  AOL  is  that  it  seems  much  faster 
than  the  standalone  browsers...  including  the  market  leader,..." 

Walter  S.  Mossberg,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  4,  1995 
Reprinted  from  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ©  1995  Dow  Jones  Company,  Inc.   All  Rights  Reserved. 
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use  of  fax  machines  and  e-mail  to 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  writers  who 
re  now  scattered  across  the  country, 
Ige  discovered,   almost  inadver- 
Itlv,  the  merits  of  a  virtual  firm. 
Ige  and  Bork  began  using  on-line 
sarch  services,  using  e-mail  to  keep 
touch  with  their  clients,  and  signing 
Inew  writers  in  places  as  far-flung  as 
jllywood.  Today  the  WTiite 
jse  Writers  Group  draws  on 
^Titers  and  serves  more  than 
dozen  clients.  In  its  first 
r,  the  White  House  Writers 
)up  billed  somewhat  more 
$600,000;  now  in  its  third 
r,  the  group  expects  to  bill 
rly  $2.5  million, 
'he     group     keeps     mum 
it  its  clients,  but  most  are 
|>usiness,  not  politics.  They 
the  group  for  help  in  one 
iree  categories,  which  Judge 
:ribes    as    "growth,    turn- 
id  and  combat." 
Growth  clients  are  scram- 
|g  to  expand  their  market 
re.  They  hire  the  White  House 
Iters  Group  to  provide  speeches, 
ties  and  books,  which  serve  essen- 
y  as  selling  documents.  One  recent 
/th  client,  a  major  financial  ser- 
firm,  wanted  to  expand  its  busi- 
among  institutional  investors.  It 
kduled  several  of  its  partners  to 
at  conferences  that  would  be  at- 
led  by  hundreds  of  managers  of  in- 
Itional  portfolios.  Then  it  hired 
roup  to  help  those  partners  draft 
speeches. 
Turnaround  clients  are  usually  new 
igement  teams  faced  with  an  ur- 
need  to  win  over  key  constituen- 
such  as  employees,  investors  and 
^sts.  One  turnaround  client,  the 
I  management  of  one  of  the  na- 
|s  biggest  transportation  compa- 
was  charged  with  running  the 
jany  after  it  had  changed  owners. 
Inew  management  crisscrossed  the 
Y,  seeking  to  reassure  employees 
(investors.  It  hired  the  White 
be  Writers  Group  to  draft  and  re- 
fts  message. 

ambat  clients  are  companies  that, 

ig  their  way  through  the  business 

£,  stumble  into  a  war  zone.  They 

le  group  because  the  hostilities 


also  involve  politics  or  the  law.  These 
clients  engage  the  resources  of  the 
White  House  Writers  Group  the  most 
fully,  permitting  the  group  to  provide 
written  material,  craft  advertising,  and 
devise  and  execute  political  strategies, 
often  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
particular  states  or  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Combat  clients  are  also  the 


STANDING  ORATION:  While  their  former  bosses  may  have 
been  more  famous,  clients  of  the  White  House  Writers 
Group  pay  better — between  $4,000  and  $12,000  per  speech. 


most  fun.  "We're  like  ninjas,"  Bork 
says.  "Once  we're  hired,  we  attack." 

Paul  Cappuccio,  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  law  firm  Kirk- 
land  &  Ellis,  sometimes  calls  on  the 
group  when  a  client  has  a  public  policy 
law  issue.  "Oftentimes  getting  your 
message  through  to  the  relevant  gov- 
ernment agency  involves  getting  your 
issue  debated  in  public,"  Cappuccio 
says.  "The  White  House  Writers 
Group  gets  journalists  to  pay  attention." 

One  former  combat  client  is  U.S. 
Sugar,  the  country's  biggest  producer 
of  sugar  from  sugar  cane.  In  operation 
since  1928,  the  company  cultivates 
175,000  acres  in  south  Florida.  U.S. 
Sugar's  troubles  began  in  the  late 
1980s.  A  U.S.  attorney  sued  Florida, 
seeking  to  force  the  state  to  impose  on 
sugar  growers  a  standard  for  runoff 
water  of  no  more  than  10  parts  of 
phosphorus  per  billion — making  the 
runoff  water  four  times  cleaner  than 
rain.  Florida  resisted,  and  U.S.  Sugar 
filed  a  brief  in  support  of  the  state. 
The  attorney  responded  by  sending 
the  FBI  to  raid  one  of  U.S.  Sugar's 
mills,  hoping  to  find  violations  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1977.  None  was 


found.  Next  the  attorney  slapped  U.S. 
Sugar  with  a  subpoena,  instructing  the 
company  to  produce  records  of  the 
purchase  and  disposition  of  every 
chemical  substance  the  company  had 
used  during  the  past  decade,  down  to 
cans  of  WD-40  lubricating  oil,  accord- 
ing to  Senior  Vice-President  Robert 
Buker.  The  attorney  found  three  viola- 
tions of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  and 
brought  suit. 

U.S.  Sugar's  trouble  did  not 
stop  with  the  environment. 
"I'm  a  pilot,"  says  Buker,  "and 
I  know  that  in  any  crash  what 
usually  kills  the  pilot  is  what 
they  call  'layered  error.'  Our 
layered  problem  was  labor." 

Each  year,  U.S.  Sugar  em- 
ployed more  than  3,000  Ja- 
maicans to  cut  its  cane.  The 
company  was  unable  to  hire 
enough  Americans  to  do  the 
job,  in  part  because  cutting 
cane  is  difficult,  dangerous 
work,  but  chiefly  because  the 
harvesting  season  is  only  five  months 
long.  "American  agricultural  workers," 
Buker  explains,  "extend  their  working 
year  by  changing  from  crop  to  crop. 
With  cane  you  can't  do  that.  There's 
no  contracyclical  crop."  Earning  more 
than  $9  an  hour,  the  Jamaican  cutters 
were  able  to  make  four  times  the  aver- 
age Jamaican  annual  income.  At  the 
end  of  five  months,  they  went  home. 
Yet  Florida  Rural  Legal  Services, 
which  receives  its  funding  from  federal 
and  state  governments,  sued  U.S. 
Sugar  for  violations  of  federal  labor 
standards. 

The  company  sought  professional 
help.  Clark  Judge  of  the  White  House 
Writers  Group  spent  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing 24  months  commuting  from 
Washington  to  south  Florida. 

"I  moved  half  our  operations  with 
me,"  Judge  says.  Using  his  laptop  and 
fax  modem,  Judge  kept  in  touch  with 
his  writers,  conducted  research  on 
Ncxis  and  other  on-line  services,  and 
continued  to  write  for  clients,  in  one 
instance  leaving  a  meeting  in  south 
Florida  only  to  return  to  his  hotel, 
plug  in  his  computer  and  fax  a  speech 
to  a  client  in  Boston.  To  help  with  re- 
search and  press  relations  for  the  U.S. 
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Sugar  account,  Judge  moved  his  assis- 
tant from  Washington  to  south  Flori- 
da for  several  months.  By  fax,  the  as- 
sistant was  able  to  continue  one  of  his 
most  important  jobs,  keeping  the 
group's  books. 

To  change  public  perceptions  of 
U.S.  Sugar,  Judge  advised  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  J.  Nelson  Fair- 
banks to  open  the  company's  labor 
practices  to  complete,  unfettered  media 
coverage  and  activist  scrutiny.  U.S. 
Sugar  announced  "Open 


Harvest"  through  which  it 
granted  the  media  access  to 
the  cane  fields  and  to 
workers'  quarters,  permit- 
ting reporters  to  interview 
cutters  either  after  work  or 
in  the  fields. 

Within  weeks,  the  media  presented 
the  company  as  a  fair  and  open- 
minded  employer.  Within  a  year,  U.S. 
Sugar  negotiated  an  agreement  that 
became  known  as  "labor  peace"  with 
Florida  Rural  Legal  Services. 

When  U.S.  Sugar  decided  to  plead 
guilty  to  violations  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  Judge 
advised  Fairbanks  to  take  the  entire 
U.S.  Sugar  management  team  into 
court  to  make  the  plea.  Fairbanks  did 
so.  Media  organizations  throughout 
south  Florida  covered  the  story.  Judge 
and  his  associates  drafted  statements  to 
the  press  that  followed  a  simple 
theme:  U.S.  Sugar  had  made  mistakes; 
the  mistakes  had  been  unintentional 
and  wouldn't  happen  again. 

Then  Judge  advised  U.S.  Sugar  to 
enter  the  public  debate  on  environ- 
mental policy,  helping  draft  the  com- 
pany's "Environmental  Peace  Plan." 
The  plan  called  for  a  clear  distinction 
between  private  and  public  environ- 
mental responsibilities,  insisting  that 
U.S.  Sugar  and  other  growers  should 
be  held  accountable  for  cleaning  up 
only  minerals  that  they  had  introduced 
into  runoff  water.  The  plan  argued 
that  growers  should  be  given  flexibility 
in  deciding  which  cleanup  techniques 
they  would  use.  And  the  plan  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  tradable  clean 
water  credits  similar  to  the  tradable 
credits  in  the  1990  Amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Two  years  later, 
after  intense  negotiations,  U.S.  Sugar's 


plan  served  as  the  basis  for  the  com- 
prehensive federal,  state  and  industry 
Everglades  settlement  now  written 
into  Florida  law. 

If  the  story  of  U.S.  Sugar  demon- 
strates the  ability  of  the  White  House 
Writers  Group  to  devise  long-term 
strategy,  the  story  of  a  more  recent 
combat  client  demonstrates  the 
group's  aptitude  for  rapid  tactical  ma- 
neuver. The  client,  a  coalition  of  busi- 
ness groups  interested  in  advancing  a 


product  is  still  the  old-fashio 
written  word,"  says  Clark  Judge.  "But 
technology  makes  it  possible  to 
tap  global  talent  and  global  clients." 


Writers  Group.  He  moved  there  ; 
falling  in  love  with  a  German  worl 
whom  he  recently  married.  A 
months  ago,  the  newlyweds  mover 
Washington,  where  Gilder  contir! 
to  work  for  the  group  and  is  writiil 
novel. 

Judge  is  circumspect  in  his  chi 
of  writers  for  the  group.  "I  don't  \| 
full-time  speechwriters,"  Judge  sayn 
want  people  involved  in  work  that 
permit  them  to  bring  a  broad  persd 
tive  to  bear  on  our  clie 


central  clause  in  the  "Contract  with 
America,"  hired  the  White  House 
Writers  Group  last  January,  just  as  the 
new  Republican-controlled  Congress 
was  about  to  convene. 

During  the  first  100  days  of  the 
new  Congress,  the  group  put  writers 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
California  and  one  in  Germany  to 
work  on  the  project.  The  group  creat- 
ed more  than  250  written  products, 
including  op-eds,  press  releases,  brief- 
ing materials  and  radio  copy.  White 
House  Writers  Group  pieces  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Los  Angeles 
Times.  For  one  crucial  moment — the 
floor  debate  on  the  legislation  in  the 
House — the  group  created  a  radio 
spot,  which  was  broadcast  by  533 
radio  stations  to  4.7  million  listeners. 

The  White  House  Writers  Group, 
Judge  contends,  has  transformed  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  group  of  isolated 
freelancers  into  a  first-rate  professional 
services  team.  The  writers'  income  can 
be  substantial.  This  year,  half  a  dozen 
of  the  group's  20  writers  will  clear 
more  than  $50,000.  Another  half 
dozen  will  clear  more  than  $100,000. 
"The  group  gives  the  writers  the  free- 
dom to  try  projects  they  might  other- 
wise not  be  able  to  take  on,"  Judge 
says.  "Look  at  Josh."  For  seven  months 
this  year,  Joshua  Gilder,  who  wrote 
President  Reagan's  address  for 
Moscow  State  University  in  1988,  sup- 
ported himself  in  Dresden,  Germany, 
on  earnings  from  the  White  House 


policy. 


problems."  One  frequent  ( 
tributor,  Anthony  Dolan, 
served  as  Reagan's  cl 
speechwriter  and  was  the 
thor  of  the  "evil  emp^ 
speech,  is  writing  a  book 
the  former  president's  for* 
Doug  Gamble,  a  com 
writer  in  Manhattan  Beach,  Ca 
provided  Presidents  Reagan  and  B 
with  much  of  their  humor,  and  is  ^ 
rently  writing  for  one  of  the  politic 
seeking  the  Republican  nominati 
Mark  Davis,  who  wrote  speeches: 
Reagan  Cabinet  secretaries  and  t 
served  as  a  speechwriter  for  Presic. 
Bush,  is  senior  fellow  for  national; 
sues  at  the  Pacific  Research  Institul 
San  Francisco  think  tank. 

The  way  technology  permits 
White  House  Writers  Group  to  0] 
ate,  Judge  believes,  has  implicati 
for  the  entire  political  and  media 
ture  of  Washington,  D.C. 

"Compare  the  Reagan  and  B 
speechwriters  with  Nixon's  spee 
writers,"  Judge   says.   To   contiii 
reaching  a  national  audience  after  t 
left  the  White  House,  Nixon  spee 
writers  William  Safire  and  Patt 
Buchanan  had  to  join  large  orgamj 
tions,  in  Safire's  case  the  New  1 
Times  and,  in  Buchanan's,  Tribi 
Media  Service,  which  syndicates 
newspaper  column.  Raymond  Pria 
third  Nixon  speechwriter,  chose  to 
main  a  speechwriter.  Price  moved 
New  York,  where,  Judge  says,  " 
market  area  was  Manhattan." 

By  contrast,  the  Reagan  and  Bi 
speechwriters  in  the  White  Hot 
Writers  Group  are  using  technol< 
to  achieve  a  global  reach.  Th 
clients  come  from  all  over  the  L 
and    abroad.    Their    audience 
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little  thing  like 

welve 

me  zones 


our  9:00  meetingl 


The  world  of  business  today  is  just  that, 
the  world.  You've  got  legal  documents 
in  Berlin  and  presentation  materials  in 
Hong  Kong.  And  you  need  them  all  in 
your  hands  by  8:00  tomorrow  morning. 
Sound  impossible?  Not  with  the  newest 
worldwide  delivery  service  from  UPS. 
We  now  offer  overnight  delivery  of 
packages  from  around  the  world  to  major 
business  centers  in  the  U.S.,  guaranteed 
by  8:00  a.m!  You'll  also  feel  better  know- 
ing that  the  status  of  all  worldwide 
shipments  is  available  instantly  with 
our  global  tracking  network.  Remember, 
the  world  won't  wait  for  you  to  start 
the  business  day.  And  now 
you  don't  have  to  wait  for  it. 

MOVING  at  the  SPEED  of  BUSINESS. 
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national,  and  even,  as  the  BBC 
broadcast  I  heard  on  my  car  radio  il- 
lustrates, worldwide.  Yet  far  from 
finding  they  need  membership  in  a 
big  organization,  they  operate  with 
virtually  no  organization  at  all. 

"You  no  longer  need  to  be  in 
Washington  to  be  a  Washington 
player,"  Judge  says.  Even  though  he 
was  living  in  Dresden,  Gilder  was  able 
to  participate  in  the  battle  of  politics 
and  ideas  during  the  new  Congress's 
first  100  days.  This  means  that  Wash- 
ington now  can  call  on  a  depth  of  tal- 
ent and  experience  that  would  have 
been  lost  to  it  before. 

In  the  meantime,  Gilder  is  not  a 
slave  to  the  capital  culture.  As  technol- 
ogy makes  our  way  of  working  the 
norm,  not  the  exception,  the  intellec- 
tual stranglehold  that  Washington  has 
on  the  national  scene  will  be  weak- 
ened, then  broken. 

The  White  House  Writers  Group 
is  not  for  every  client.  A  single  speech 
costs  between  $4,000  and  $12,000. 
The  group's  standard  practice  is  to  ne- 
gotiate caps,  assuring  clients  that  their 
bills  will  not  exceed  a  specified 
amount,  but  until  the  cap  is  reached 
the  group  charges  $300  per  hour,  an 
amount  as  high  as  that  charged  by  all 
but  the  most  senior  partners  at  major 
law  firms. 

The  White  House  Writers  Group 
also  has  a  particular  ideological  cast. 
The  group's  members  are,  after  all, 
alumni  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  admin- 
istrations. They  tend  to  like  free  mar- 
kets, profits  and  technology.  They  tend 
to  dislike  taxes,  regulation  and  anti- 
business  activists.  "If  you  had  to  sum 
us  up  in  a  sentence,"  Judge  says,  "the 
White  House  Writers  Group  is  where 
American  business  can  come  to  get 
representation  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion." 

Made  possible  by  technology,  the 
White  House  Writers  Group  intends 
to  return  the  favor  by  employing  tech- 
nology more  and  more.  "So  far," 
Judge  says,  "we've  used  the  technology 
for  research,  communications  and  ac- 
counting. Our  push  in  the  next  year 
will  be  to  use  technology  for  market- 
ing." 

The  group  recently  bought  a  set  of 
databases  from  which  it  has  culled  the 


THE  TECHNOLOGY  THEY  US 

The  computers  and  software  in  the  White  House  Writers  Group's  WashingW 
D.C.  office  amount  to  a  capital  outlay  of  less  than  $30,000.  This  year,  the  gro\ 
will  bill  nearly  $2.5  million,  a  better  than  eightyfold  return  on  that  equipme 


Computers  and  peripherals 

Macintosh  HSi,  four 

Macintosh  Quadra  610 

DayStar  33-megahertz  accelerator,  two 

Accelerator  adapters  for  IISI,  two 

Additional  RAM  (two  sets  of  4x2  megabyte  SIMMs) 

Quantum  270-megabyte  hard  disk,  three 

Supra  14.4  fax  modem,  four 

Macintosh  keyboard,  five 

RealTech  grayscale  full-page  display,  three 

Radius  Precision  Color  Pivot  monitor,  one 

PhoneNet  connector,  eight 

PowerBook  180,  two 

AppleCare  insurance  for  (one)  PowerBook 

IBM-compatible  486DX,  16MB 

Power  User  CD-ROM  drive  for  IBM-compatible 

Magnum  14.4  fax  modem  for  IBM-compatible 

Coactive  connector  for  IBM-compatible 

Printers 

NEC  Silentwriter 

Hewlett-Packard  320  with  sheet  feeder 

Software 

Word  for  Macintosh  5.1 

Excel  for  Macintosh  4.0 

WordPerfect  for  Windows  5.1 

Excel  for  Windows  5.0 

ZTerm 

Delrina  Fax  PRO 

Norton  PC  Anywhere 

Connectix  RAM  Doubler,  4  copies 

Aldus  Touchbase  Pro 

CD  databases 

Hoover's  Master  List 

Best  Business  Corporate  Listings 


Co 

$10,01 

1,4( 

1,5! 
T 
71 
5' 
4' 
2' 

1,3 
5' 
1 

5,0i 
1, 

1,4' 

r 
1 

$1,4i 


$2: 

2 

2 

2 


$2. 


TOTAL  OUTLAY $28,21 


On-line  services  per  month  (base  rate) 

America  Online 

CompuServe  (two  accounts) 

NetCom 

World  Wide  Web  site 


$9. 
17. 
19. 
15/ 


TOTAL  MONTHLY  COSTS $61. 


names  of  hundreds  of  companies  that 
it  sees  as  possible  clients.  It  will  send 
mailings  to  these  companies  over  sev- 
eral months.  The  group  has  also  hired 
a  design  shop  to  prepare  a  White 
House  Writers  Group  site  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Visitors  to  the  site 
will  be  able  to  click  on  one  box  to 
hear  an  audio  description  of  the 
group.  They  will  be  able  to  click  on 
other  boxes  to  read  excerpts  from  the 
speeches  that  members  of  the  group 


wrote  for  Reagan  and  Bush.  Ann 
will  be  able  to  send  the  group  j 
tions  about  services  and  billing. 

"Technology  is  not  the  be-al 
end-all  of  our  business,"  Judgt| 
"Our  basic  product  is  still  th< 
fashioned  written  word.  But  tecl 
gy  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  tap  J 
al  talent  and  global  clients — and! 
us  more  effective  along  the  way 
I'm  counting  on  technology  to  h 
grow." 
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highway 

open. 


will  be  UD 


Dial  calls  with  your  voice. 


toVOU 


Una  ire. 


>ur  computer 
the  phones. 


Paisa9 


eWay 


Where  does  your  business  want  to  go? 
And  what  do  you  want  to  do? 

Want  to  roll  out  a  better  way  to  work 
in  over  70  countries,  without  leaving  head- 
quarters? Go  to  a  conference,  right  now. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  country?  Pop  up 
information  on  your  customers,  the 
second  you  take  their  calls? 
With  a  little  help,  you  can.  AT&T 
Global  Business  Communications 
Systems  can  give  you  the  communi- 
cations equipment  and  support  to  do  all 
these  things  today  And  we  can  take  your 
systems  and  make  them  do  tilings  you 


never  imagined.  Because  the 
future  is  about  turning  what's 
possible  into  what's  real.  Working 
the  way  you  want  to,  instead  of  how 
you  have  to.  Anytime,  anywhere. 

You  can  make  great  things  happen 
tor  your  business.  Starting  now.  Just  ca 
AT&T  at  1  800  325-7466,  ext.  724. 


AI&T.  Where  innovation  leads 


AT&T 


<  1994  AT&T 


I 


N  NATURE 


ALL  THir\(i 


FROM  THE  L 


TIPS  TO  TB 


ROOT  HAII 


BXNe' 


ARE  SEAMLE 


INTEGRATE! 


t 


The  tree,  with  all  its  different  elements,  survives  and  thrives  because  it's  totally 


connected,  working  as  a  single  unit.  You  can  create  the  same  healthy  growth  in  your  manufacturing 


prise  with  PC-based  industrial  automation  products  from  Opto  22.  At  the  root  of  this  system 


software  suite  providing  an  entirely  new  simplified  visual  method  for  accomplishing  the  pro- 


ning  required  for  any  automatic  process  or  machine  control.  The  combination  of         faffffl^wlf 


jftware  with  our  well  recognized  state  of  the  art  control  hardware  makes  it 


:o  automate  all  aspects  of  your  manufacturing  processes  and  machinery.   Knowing  instantly 


Is  happening  in  the  process  allows  you  to  trigger  the  correct  response.  Integrating  Opto  22's 


Floor 
oft 


control  and  information  processing  software  suite  with  the  power  of 
Windows,  BackOffice  and  Office  products,  makes  every  bud  of 


ation  come  alive  throughout  your  business.  Amazing?  Not  to  us.  We've  been  doing  it  season 
ason-we're  the  world's  leader  in  PC-based  industrial  automation.  Give  us  a  call  to  find  out  how 
and  Microsoft  products  can  help  turn  you  into  the  tallest  tree  in  the  forest. 
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THE  FUTURE 
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SINCE  THE  1970s,  FUTURISTS  HAVE  TOUTED  THE 
PAPERLESS  OFFICE.  A  CRUEL  JOKE  THAT  WAS. 
WILL  NETWORKED  PCs  GET  US  CLOSER  THIS  TIME? 

Listen  to  Anita  Ward,  director  of  reengineering  at  Texas 
Commerce  Bank  in  Houston,  and  visions  of  the  long-awaited  paper- 
less office  dance  in  your  head. 

"We  had  paper  files  across  the  bank  everywhere,"  says  Ward.  "If 
you  lined  up  our  trust  files  down  the  road,  they  would  have 
stretched  three  to  five  miles,  and  that  was  just  in  Houston.  And  with  the  nature 
of  banking,  these  records  stay  forever." 

In  the  trust  division  alone,  Ward  discovered  that  the  mainframe-based  trans- 
action system  produced  six  copies  of  every  customer  account  statement  whenever 
a  statement  was  produced.  Each  copy  was  placed  in  a  different  file  and  promptly 
stored  in  a  file  cabinet,  destined  for  eternity.  The  paper  files  filled  23,700  boxes 
of  archive  data  and  a  42,000-square-foot  record  center  at  headquarters.  Off-site 
record  centers  totaled  another  6,000  square  feet. 

"We  began  an  analysis  to  try  to  find  the  value  of  each  piece  of  paper,"  Ward 
explains.  "We  asked  employees  to  evaluate  the  15  million  pages  we  had  gener- 
ated and  told  them  we'd  scan  only  the  2.8  million  with  customer  value  or  regu- 
latory requirements  into  electronic  files  in  an  image  repository."  By  asking  the 
employees  to  determine  the  value  rather  than  sending  them  a  corporate  dictate, 
they  got  the  message. 

She  says  new  processes,  driven  from  the  bottom  up  and  supported  by  an 
image  system,  electronic  mail,  bulletin  boards  and  new  document-management 
and  workflow  software  from  Viewstar,  "toppled  the  hierarchy."  The  focus  shifted 

from  staking  out  turf  to  adding  value  to  the 
customer  relationship.  "Still,  the  most  diffi- 
cult sell  was  the  elimination  of  paper, "► 
Ward  says. 

After  nearly  five  years  of  fighting  a  cor- 
porate culture  heavily  biased  toward  paper, 
Ward  has  seen  a  tremendous  breakthrough 

BACKLOG  TO  THE  FUTURE:  While  pursuing 

the  paperless  office,  Anita  Ward  (left),  of  the  Texas 
Commerce  Bank,  still  keeps  tabs  on  I  5  t?iillion  docu- 
ments. Phil  Colbert  is  similarly  awash  in  text  at 
USAA,  which  once  hired  teams  of  college  students  to 
comb  through  the  building  at  night  in  search  ofinis- 
placed  files. 
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in  the  past  year,  eliminating  millions  of  pages 
of  wasted  paper.  She  predicts  a  paperless  trust 
division  by  next  year.  Eliminating  paper  repre- 
sents a  significant  part  of  the  $53  million  the 
bank  has  saved  from  reengineering. 
An  anthropologist  by  training,  Ward  says  the  key  to  the 
turnaround  is  not  the  technology.  "The  technology  was  our 
smallest  hurdle  to  overcome,"  she  says.  "The  piece  that  was 
almost  insurmountable  was  the  corporate  culture  and  indi- 
vidual behavior.  I  notice  things  within  the  organization  that 
impede  change,  and  for  us,  the  whole  notion  of  paper,  doc- 
uments, files  was  part  of  the  hierarchical  past  where  value 
was  associated  with  paper.  If  I  was  a  manager,  I  generated 
reports.  If  I  was  a  secretary,  I  typed  them.  Positions  in  the 
hierarchy  were  defined  by  paper." 

A    DREAM    DEFERRED 

The  Texas  Commerce  story  is  repeated  across  the  business 
landscape  as  the  ubiquitous  reengineering  frenzy  takes  dead 
aim  at  the  paper  clogging  the  arteries  and 
squeezing  the  productivity  of  corporate  America. 
Therefore,  the  20-year  promise  of  the  paperless 
office,  so  long  a  tantalizing  vision,  must  be  fast 
upon  us,  right? 

A  plethora  of  digital  technologies — imaging, 
networks,  electronic  data  interchange,  wireless 
communications,  multimedia,  groupware,  work- 
flow software,  inexpensive  storage — have  finally 
banded  together  to  undo  the  havoc  wreaked  by 
Chinese  court  officer  Cai  Lun,  who  is  credited 
with  inventing  paper  in  A.D.  105. 

Papyrus  mortis.  Right? 

Not  on  your  life. 

Look  at  your  desk,  your  office.  Look  at  those 
mountains  rising  up  alongside  the  information 
superhighway,  made  of  paper  generated  by  the 
very  technologies  that  were  supposed  to  elimi- 
nate it.  Bill  Gates  may  not  allow  paper  into  any 
of  his  meetings,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  is  still  drowning 
in  the  stuff. 

Listen  to  Dr.  Keith  T.  Davidson,  executive  director  of 


Xplor  International,  which  represents  the  electronic 
ment  systems  industry.  "By  2004,  the  information  onl 
desk  will  be  30%  paper  and  70%  electronic,  compared 
90%    paper    today,"    he 
says.    "But   because   the 
volume    of   information 
required  by  our  informa- 
tion-dependent organiza- 
tions doubles  every  three 
to  four  years,  the  paper- 
work will  keep  growing." 
Listen  to  Walter  Jacobs, 
an     engineer     installing 
Lotus  Notes  groupware  for 
James  River's  Pennington, 
Ala.,    production    plant: 
"Human  beings  trust  the 


INPUT/SCANI 

CURRENT   LIMITATIONS 

Lack  of  optical  character  recognill 
accuracy;  inability  to  distinguish  i 
from  another;  lack  of  automated 
control  (flagging  documents  that 
scanning  accuracy  parameters). 

FUTURE   TECHNOLOGY 

Two  years:  A  system  called  "poll 

increase  OCR  accuracy  by  simult  I 

running  multiple  character  recogrl 

engines,  each  one  voting  on  the  f 

scanned  characters. 

Five  years:  Neural  networks,  whil 

human  brain  recognition  techniqtl 

used  to  recognize  handwriting. 

Source:  Thomas  Koulopoulos,  Delphi  Cons  | 


Paper,  Cai  Lun's  bril 

liant  invention  of 

A.D. 105,  now  clogs 

corporate  arteries, 

squeezing 

productivity. 


printed  word,"  Jacobs  says.  "That's  something  you'll  nei| 

away  from." 

While  everyone  from  Microsoft  to  America  On 
betting  that  Jacobs  is  wrong,  the  evil 
remains  on  his  side.  "What  we've  do 
automating  our  offices  is  increase  our  abil 
produce  paper  at  a  growing  rate  of  morrl 
25%  per  year,"  notes  Scott  McCready,  an  ;| 
at  International  Data  Corp. 

In  1990,  Alvin  Toffler  estimated  in  his| 
Powershift  that  "in  one  year  the  United 
runs   out    1.3    trillion   documents,   suffit 
according  to  some  calculations,  to  'wallpap 
Grand  Canyon  107  times.  All  but  5%  of; 
still  stored  on  paper."  By  now  the  numi 
documents  has  increased  to  4  trillion,  accc 
to  BIS  Strategic  Decisions,  a  market  resear 
consulting  firm  in  Norwell,  Mass.,  that  fl  fed cut-shi 
on  information  technology. 


Where  is  all  this  paper  going?  Annua 

file  cabinets  leaped  29%  between  1991  ami1 

and  dollar  volume  inched  up  from  $1.3  bil 

1993  to  $1.4  billion  in  1994,  according  to  the  Busine 

Institutional  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association  in  i 

Rapids,  Mich. 


The      Paperless      Office:     Early      R  e  s  u  If  *r 
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ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGE 


Improves  Work  Flow 

Production, I  bor  Savings 

Good  Long-term  Solution 

System  Compatibility 

Easy  to  Use 

Space  Savings 


0%     51-:      10*    15%    20%    25%    30%    35%     40%    45%    50% 
Source:  Association  for  information  and  Image  Management 


High  Up-front  Cost 

Staff  Not  Knowledgeable 

High  Ongoing  Cost 

Incompatible  with  System 

Inadmissible  in  Court 

Requires  Work  Changes 

New  Vendors 


I  Total  |nf 


0%     5%      10%  15%   20%  25%   30%    35%    40%  45%    50%  55 
Source:  Association  for  Information  and  Image  Management 
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S  UP:  Despite  making  titanic  efforts  to  stem  the  pulp  tide,  Aetna's  Mike  Gotta  still  concedes  an  affinity  for  the  tactile  assurance  of  paper  documents. 
1  clients  agree:  the  insurance  giant  processed  100  million  health  claims  last  year,  80%  of  which  came  in  on  paper. 

lid 

a  >rse  yet,  look  at  the  paper  industry.  Richard  Norton, 
(president  with  BIS  Strategic  Decisions,  estimates  that 
ted  cut-sheet -paper,  which  flows  like  white  water 
office  printers,  copiers  and  fax  machines,  will  surge 
nually  through  the  rest  of  this  decade.  That  may  not 

ike  high  growth,  but  on  a  base  of  4.2  million  tons  in 
that  number  is  significant.  Breaking  it  down  even 

Norton  foresees  11%  annual 
1  in  printer  paper  usage  and  a 
ing  25%  increase  in  the  trail  of 
ier. 

nuary  article  for  the  trade  publi- 

Pulp  &  Paper  Week  stated  that 

:ed  free  sheet  markets  (the  print- 
writing  industry's  largest  market 

ewsprint)  are  booming  from  a 


of  demand  sources,  primarily  the 
s  and  office  markets  and  offset 
g.  Total  industry  shipments  are 
d  to  grow  to  13.2  million  tons 
ar  compared  with  12.9  million 
1994." 

it  corporations  like  Aetna  are 
titanic  efforts  to  stem  the  pulp  tide,  but  it  is  a 
g  task.  In  the  past  three  years,  for  example,  Aetna 
verted  435  underwriting  manuals  in  its  property  and 


In  1990  Alvin  Toffler  estimated  that 
the  U.S.  produces  enough  paper  each 

year  to  wallpaper  the  Grand  Canyon 

107  times.  The  amount  has  more  than 

tripled  since  then. 


casualty  division  into  electronic  files,  eliminating  87  million 
pages  of  paper,  10,000  three-ring  binders  and  $4  million  in 
printing  and  distribution  costs.  The  company  also  uses  an 
electronic  publishing  software  package  (Folio  Corp.'s  Folio) 
to  put  its  manuals,  full  text-search  capability  and  other  doc- 
ument-management efforts  on  line. 

But  take  another  look.  Aetna  still  processes  100  million 
health  claims  a  year,  80%  of  which 
come  in  on  paper,  with  an  average  of 
two  pieces  of  paper  per  claim. 
Reports — generated,  ironically,  by  com- 
puter— were  responsible  for  1  billion 
printed  pages  in  1994.  The  company 
also  turns  out  16,000  different  paper 
forms,  of  which  only  36%  get  used. 
Aetna  spends  $70  million  annually  on 
printing  costs,  and  continues  to  send  out 
550,000  pieces  of  mail  daily,  making  it 
responsible  for  a  half  of  one  percent  of 
all  U.S.  mail. 

"[Paper]  is  a  security  blanket,"  says 

Alike   Gotta,   a   manager   in   Aetna's 

Enterprise  Technology  Services  group 

whose  job  is  to  bring  in  document-management  products  to 

stem  the  paper  tide.  "It's  mj   teddy  bear.  Just  as  long  as  I 

can  see  that  manual  on  the  shelf,  I'm  all  right." 
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Paper  giants  like  International  Paper  and 
Boise  Cascade,  after  emerging  from  the  worst 
business  cycle  since  the  Great  Depression,  are 
back  on  a  roll,  with  profits  pouring  in  and 
paper  prices  skyrocketing. 

Despite  or  perhaps  because  of  the  relendess  progress  in 
technology,  paper  production  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily 
over  the  past  30  years,  with  no  sign  of  a  slowdown.  In 
1993,  according  to  the  American  Forest  and  Paper 
Association,  U.S.  paper  shipments  of  all  types  totaled  a 
whopping  42  million  tons,  up  40%  from  the  30  million 
tons  shipped  in  1980,  when  the  futurists'  predictions  of  a 
paperless  office  were  still  taken  seriously. 

After  first  panicking  about  the  digital  revolution  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  papermakers  have  become  more  than 
sanguine  about  the  threat  of 
the  paperless  office. 

"We  don't  see  any  elec- 
tronic technology  having  a 
major  impact  on  paper  con- 
sumption until  at  least  10  years 
into  the  next  century,"  says 
Terry  Plummer,  director  of 
marketing  for  Boise  Cascade's 
paper  division  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

Indeed,  the  paper  industry's 
cyclical  roller-coaster  ride  has 
everything  to  do  with  global 
market  capacity  and  the  instal- 
lation of  capital-intensive  new 
papermaking  machines  and  vir- 
tually nothing  to  do  with  the 
march  toward  a  digital  office. 

The  industry's  1990  reces- 
sion, for  example,  was  a  result 
of  these  giant  pulp  and  paper 

machines — which  are  the  size  of  a  football  field,  cost  $300 
million  and  take  up  to  two  years  to  build  and  install — com- 
ing on  line  at  several  big  paper  manufacturers  simultane- 
ously, which  created  massive  oversupply  in  the  market,  dri- 
ving down  prices  and  profits. 

Boise  Cascade,  a  $4  billion  company,  lost  just  under 


$500  million  over  four  years  and  saw  paper  prices  d  p 
50-year  lows.  Increased  competition  from  overseas  ad 
the  problem.  Finding  the  delicate  balance  between 
and  demand,  the  company  has  rebounded,  showing  a ; 
of  $106  million  in  its  fiscal  second  quarter  of  1995  (< 
of  a  $57  million  profit  in  its  fiscal  first  quarter),  anc 
ness  continues  to  get  better,  Plummer  says.  Paper  d 
on  a  global  basis  remains  a  steady,  growing  busini  ''y 
adds,  pointing  to  untapped  markets  such  as  China  d 
capable  of  offsetting  the  maturing  U.S.  and  Europea:  \ 
kets. 

And  the  paper  giants,  once  so  worried  about  the 
of  computers,  are  paying  little  attention  to  paperles 
nology.  The  million-dollar  strategic  consulting  r 
gather  dust  on  CEO  bookshelves  while  the  papen 

worry  about  recycling, 
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and  capital  investments. 
"The  move  to  a  pa 
office  is  not  even  discu 
our  annual  meetings. 
Barry  Polsky,  spokesrr 
the  American  Fore; 
Paper  Association.  "It's 
the  agenda." 


ONE  FOOT  IN 

CAMPS 


B< 


While  the  move  to  eliminate  paper  is 

championed  in  the  U.S.,  the  rest  of  the  world 

is  still  drowning  in  the  stuff. 


Uncdooi 


If  this  looks  a  bit  as  if' 
makers  are  burying 
heads  in  the  sand,  tl 
comforted  by  the  very 
nies  they  ought  to  fe 
technology  giants. 

Thanks  to  firms  [ 
Hewlett-Packard,  Xero> 
Adobe,  Toshiba,  Sharp  and  Epson,  paper  continue 
the  medium  of  choice  in  the  corporate  office.  Ted 
has  created  a  paper  paradox:  As  an  explosion  of  info: 
flows  in  bits  across  electronic  networks,  the  Inter: 
on-line  services,  the  ability  to  create  low-cost,  high- 
personalized  paper-based  documents  on  demand  ra-  jy ,,,. 


Paperless     Plans:     More     Thinking     Than     Do 
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r  usage  to  unprecedented  levels. 

ven  as  it  has  become  cheaper  to  store  a  document  elec- 

cally,  people  continue  to  respond  to  the  tactile  quality 

e  2,000-year-old  paper  medium. 

nd  despite  all  the  hype,  fewer  than  one  million  imaging 

ms  have  been  installed,  says  Paul  Aloeller,  vice-presi- 

of  marketing  and  development  for  Wang  Laboratories. 

jtentially,  deals  like  Microsoft's  agreement  earlier  this 

to  bundle  Wang's  imaging  software  in  future  releases 

Endows  95  may  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  moving 

r  into  the  electronic  world.  "With  Windows  95,  we 
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ilossary 

MAND  PRINTING-Documents 
sent  electronically  to  a  digital 
)liiting  system,  eliminating  the  tra- 
onal  prepress  steps  of  film, 
emaking  or  proofs. 

^CUMENT  MANAGEMENT  SOFT- 

RE-Enables  user  to  easily  store, 
ieve  and  assimilate  large 
junts  of  data.  Software  can 
ude  OCR  technology,  automatic 
:xing,  and  integrated  e-mail,  fax 
on-line  services. 


rS  PER  INCH  (dpi)  The  mea- 
:ment  of  image  density  and  res- 
ort in  the  number  of  pixels  per 
5  ij  ire  inch. 

™:  7TRONIC  DATA  INTERCHANGE 

K  i)— The  electronic  exchange 
/een  organizations  of  transac- 
such  as  orders,  confirmations 
nvoices. 


0 


TRONIC  DOCUMENT  CON- 

iNCING-Preparatioaof  docu- 
™  ts  among  geographically 
tua  wed  users.  The  originator  dis- 
j    ,  the  master  document  on  a 
' ,  :n;  it  is  also  displayed  on  the 
into  >n  of  the  other  participants.  The 
Ujl  :ipants  can  annotate  the  docu- 
. .  i    while  discussing  it. 
nisi  ' 

.  t  TRONIC  IMAGE 

AGEMENT  (EIM)- Conversion 
per  documents  and  microfilm 
ctronic  images,  and  computer- 

0   "ated  data  to  optical  disk. 


I 


E  FUP  SPEED-The  ability  to 
images  quickly. 


KING- The  conversion  of  docu- 
;  from  a  physical  medium  (for 
Die,  paper)  to  a  digital  form 
:  they  can  be  manipulated  by 
uters  for  easier  access  and 
/al.  Most  image  management 
ns  include  workstations  for 
igand  manipulating  images; 
,e  devices;  and  servers  to 
;e  the  image  database,  run 

m  software,  control  periph- 
nd  connect  to  host  devices. 


INTEGRATED  SERVICES  DIGITAL 
NETWORK  (ISDN)-A  digital  tele- 
phone line  capable  of  transmitting 
voice,  video  and  data. 

INTELLIGENT  CHARACTER 
RECOGNITION  (ICR)-Software 

capable  of  reading  handwriting.  It 
adapts  and  learns  according  to  the 
shapes  of  letters  and  configurations 
encountered.  Used  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  scanning  mail. 

LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK  (LAN) 

Communications  network  that  con- 
nects users  within  a  confined  area, 
such  as  a  single  office  or  building. 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE 
PROCESSING  (NLP)-Technology 
that  researches,  reads,  analyzes  and 
understands  contents  of  documents 
for  more  accurate  search  and 
retrieval. 

OPTICAL  CHARACTER 
RECOGNITION  (OCR)   Scanning 
software  capable  of  recognizing 
typewritten  and  computer-generat- 
ed characters  and  converting  them 
into  digital  formats. 

OPTICAL  TECHNOLOGYUsing 

light  to  read  data,  such  as  a  CD  or 
CD-ROM. 

WHITEBOARD,  ELECTRONIC-A 

big-screen  computer  monitor  with 
digitizing  capability,  allowing  users 
to  draw  or  write  directly  on  the 
whiteboard  from  remote  locations 
using  high-speed  networks.  The 
input  from  the  remote  locations 
(typed  on  a  keyboard  or  drawn  from 
a  digitizing  tablet,  for  example)  will 
appear  on  the  whiteboard  and 
simultaneously  on  the  screen  of  the 
participants. 

WIDE  AREA  NETWORK  (WAN)-A 
network  whose  elements  are  sepa- 
rated by  distances  great  enough  to 
require  telephone  communications. 

WORKFLOW  SOFTWARE   An  appli- 
cation that  allows  users  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  multiple  individuals 
by  routing  data  and  documents  over 
a  network. 


could  reach  100  million  users  in  five  years,"  Moeller  claims. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  an  electronic  image  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  change  the  world.  Paper  remains  easier  to  read, 
hold,  cam'  and  fold  than  any  digital 
offering.  Even  as  products  such  as 
Lotus  Notes  make  collaborative 
computing  a  reality,  the  sawiest  of 
technoexecutives  continue  to  print 
out  their  documents.  "A  lot  of 
paper  is  going  digital,"  says  Reto 
Braun,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  Moore  Corp.,  the  $2.4  bil- 
lion business  forms  company  in 
Toronto.  "But  after  your  secretary 
gets  it  on  the  tube,  you  say,  'Print  it 
out.'" 

Even  after  scanning  and  imaging 
arrived  in  the  mid-1980s,  comput- 
ers remain  a  dismal  substitute  for 
paper,  particularly  for  the  human 
eye.  Alan  Kay,  the  personal  com- 
puter pioneer  and  a  founding  prin- 
cipal of  Xerox  PARC,  points  out 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  read 
text  off  a  traditional  CRT  screen. 

"When  we  read  off  a  CRT,  our 
peripheral  vision,  which  is  very  sen- 
sitive to  changes  in  light,  notices 
the  edge  of  the  screen  flickering," 
Kay  told  a  CSC  Index  seminar  last 
year.  "The  eyes  are  distracted  to 
the  edge  of  the  screen,  making 
reading  difficult." 

"Paper  was  the  last  thing  the 
glory  boys  of  the  computer  industry 
wanted  to  deal  with,"  adds 
McCready  of  International  Data 
Corp.  "Computers  were  coded  with 
data  in  mind,  not  for  pieces  of 
paper  to  be  scanned  into  them." 

Now  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  glory  boys  scramble  to  find  new 
ways  to  capture  and  enhance  infor- 
mation digitally.  But  though  the 
digital  manipulation  of  documents 
is  accelerating,  documents  still 
inevitably  find  their  way  to  paper. 
By  improving  printing  and  desktop 
capabilities,  the  technology  giants 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  paper. 

I  [ewlett-Packard  ships  a  stagger- 
ing one  million  laser  and  ink-jet 
printers  per  mouth.  As  the  technol- 
ogy gets  better  and  faster,  prices 
plunge.  Ink-jet  printers  now  cost 
less  than  $300. 


ASAP  INDEX 


New  office  documents 
created  in  1994: 

5.46  billion 

• 

Tons  of  paper  used  to 
produce  these  documents: 

1  million 

• 

Pages  created  from  computer 
print-outs  per  day: 

600  million 

(enough  to  fill  a  file  drawer 
170  miles  long) 
• 
Number  of  hours  spent  by  a 
typical  executive  each  year 
looking  for  lost  information: 

150 

• 

Percentage  of  documents 
retrieved  manually  in  1994: 

59% 

• 

Ratio  of  money  spent  to 
process  paper  forms  compared 
with  the  original  cost  of  forms: 

60:1 

• 

Pages  of  plain-paper  faxes 
received  in  1992: 

11.5  billion 

• 

Estimated  pages  of  plain-paper 
faxes  to  be  received  in  1998: 

175.9  billion 

• 

Cost  to  convert  a  paper  docu- 
ment to  an  electronic  image: 

$.25  to  $.29 

per  page 

• 

Average  cost  per  user  to 

implement  a  document  imaging 

system: 

$5,000 

Average  payback  period: 

3  years 

Average  gain  in  productivity: 

30% 

• 

Industry  estimated  to  spend 

the  most  money  on  document 

imaging  systems  in  1995: 

financial  services 

($850  million) 

• 

Percent  of  world's  data  that 
will  be  stored  online  by  2000: 

5% 


Sources     BIS  Strategic  Decisions.  Cambridge 

Technology  Partners.  DataqucM.  Ernst  &  Young. 

Ganncr  Group.  HIS  Associates.  Storage  Tck 


John  B.  Jones  Jr.,  an  analyst  with  Salomon  Brothers  in 
San  Francisco,  estimates  that  HP's  printer  sales  represent 
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37%  of  the  company's  projected  1995  rev- 
enues of  $3 1  billion  and  a  whopping  40%  of 
its  profits,  which  he  estimates  at  $2.4  billion  in 
1995,  up  51%  from  last  year. 

Carolyn  Ticknor,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  HP's  LaserJet  Solutions  Group,  which 
includes  LaserJet  printers  and  scanners,  says  that  HP  began 
selling  laser  and  ink-jet  printers  11  years  ago.  After  nine 
years,  the  company  had  shipped  10  million  of  each  type  of 
printer.  But  in  just  the  next  two  years,  with  prices  plunging 
and  functionality  increasing  dramatically,  HP  shipped  seven 
million  more  laser  printers  and  12  million  more  ink-jet 
printers.  Indeed,  ink-jet  sales  for  the  home  market  are 
booming. 

Ticknor  points  out  that  HP  is  continuing  to  improve 
its  printers,  developing  their  post-processing  capabili 
ties  to  allow  sophisticated  paper  handling  across  a 
network. 

Rather  than  being  printed  and  sent  through 
office  mail,  documents  will  be  transferred  digitally 
across  the  network  so  they  can  be  printed  locally. 
"Today,  the  way  network  printers  work,  if  you 
want  10  copies,  your  PC  sends  the  file  10 
times,  which  is  a  silly  use  of  the  net- 
work," Ticknor  explains. 

"Soon   printers   will   be 
smarter.  You  can  send  a  fde 
once  and  the  printer  will 
determine      how      many 
copies  are  printed." 

Ticknor    also    champions 
scanners.  Arguing  that  there  is  value 
to  both  input  and  output  information  devices,  she 
says,  "I  want  to  make  it  easy  for  the  busi- 
ness  customer  to   go   back  and   forth 


tinues  to  derive  70%  of  its  $15  billion  in  revenues  fr.l 
traditional  light-lens  copier  business.  The  compan 
still  garners  more  than  $1  billion  in  sales  from  selling 
and  other  copier  sup- 
plies. 

And  though  Xerox  is 
serious  about  the  digital 
world,  it's  not  abandon- 
ing paper  anytime  soon. 
Using  dataglyph  tech- 
nology, which  is  a  new 
way  to  encode  machine- 
readable  data  on  paper, 
Xerox  is  marketing 
"Smartpaper"  for  such 
applications  as 
forms     creation, 


S    T    0    R    A 

CURRENT  LIMITATIONS 

No  prevailing  standard;  lack  of  pi 
to  manage  the  stored  data;  rapidl  | 
ing  drives. 

FUTURE  TECHNOLOGY 
Two  to  five  years;  3D  photochror| 
age,  funded  by  Rome  Laboratory 
oped  at  the  University  of  Calrforni.  j 
will  not  require  any  moving  parts, 
retrieval  time  virtually  instantaneou| 
store  125  gigabytes  (1  terabit)  of 
area  the  sire  of  a  sugar  cube. 
Beyond:  The  Los  Alamos  National  I 
developed  a  nonerasable,  high-der  I 
that  can  store  2  gigabytes  of  data  I 
steel  pin  1  inch  long  and  0.08  in  f 

Source:  Linda  Kempster.  IIT  Resesrc 


direct-response 

marketing  and  document  publishing. 

The  bar  code-like  glyphs,  appearing  as  gra 

terns  made  from  tiny  45-degree  diagona 

that  carry  binary  data,  can  carry  thousa 

characters  of  text,  data  and  graphics  in: 

tion.  The  glyphs,  which  are 

and   blend   together,   c 

incorporated  into  i 

elements     on     a 

nearly  invisible 

reader.  With  Smar 

you  can  encode  spret 

data — or     even     Lir 

"Gettysburg     Address"-1 

later  scan  them  into  a  computer  tl 

optical  character  recognition  (OCFf 

"Paper  is  a  Security  blanket,"         "By  making  content  better  repm 


between  paper  and  electronic  data."  S3VS  Aetna's  Mike  Gotta.      on  paper,  it  gives  paper  new  life,"  say) 

Xerox,  the  pioneer  in  photocopiers,  has        "i+v  ppw  feddv  bear"        van  Cuylenburg,  executive  vice-presir 


increased  the  paper  trail  by  adding  color  to  its 
office  printing  and  copying  models.  In  1994,  revenues  from 
color  products  doubled  to  $400  million.  And  Xerox's  digital 
publishing  system,  the  DocuTech  Production  Publisher, 
has  already  become  a  $1  billion  business  for  the  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  giant. 

Xerox  calls  itself  "The  Document  Company"  but  con- 


DECLINING      COSTS 
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Xerox.  "Paper  is  a  very  creative  mediu 
it's  still  where  you  get  instant  gratification." 

Agfa  has  introduced  its  Chromapress  digital  printi 
tern,  a  $350,000  machine  that  gives  people  access  t< 
quality  color  documents  without  the  traditional  pf 
steps  of  making  film,  plates  or  proofs.  What  makd/  ' 
systems  attractive  to  corporate  buyers  is  the  ability  i 
tomize  each  and  every  printed  brochure  or  mailii 
course,  with  that  comes  the  inevitable  explosion  off 
junk  mail. 

Adobe,  which  merged  with  Aldus  and  then  ann 
its  plans  to  acquire  Frame  Technology,  the  creat 
software  used  to  produce  technical  manuals  for  larg|  ; 
panies,  now  offers  Framemaker.  The  combina' 
PageMaker,  Adobe's  desktop  publishing  softwa 
Framemaker  makes  Adobe  a  champion,  spawning  t 
ation  of  an  abundance  of  paper-based  document: 
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internal  newsletters  to  specialty  documentation, 
robust  market  for  document  imaging. 

In  addition  to  these  advances  in  printing  and  (    • 
publishing,  increasingly  sophisticated  database  and  it 
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llG  THEIR  BETS:  Marketing  vice-presidents  Carolyn  Ticknor  of  Hrdlett-Packard  (above)  and  Peter  van  Cuylenburg  of  Xerox  (below)  must 
corporate  customers  find  the  right  (that  is,  continually  changing)  balance  between  paper  and  paperless  technologies. 


velopment  software,  groupware  and  document- 
ment  and  workflow  software  flood  the  market,  gen- 
even  more  paper.  At  the  same  time,  sales  of  hard- 
at  produce  hard  copy  are  exploding.  Expect,  for 
,  an  eruption  of  multifunction  devices  for  the  desk- 


E   TELLTALE   SIGNS 

company  is  a  good  candidate  for  an 
ctronic  document  imaging  system  if  it: 

produces  large  amounts  of  paper 

ses  microfilm/microfiche  extensively 

rocesses  a  lot  of  data  that  cannot  be 
eyed  in,  such  as  drawings,  signatures  and 
andwritten  information  | 

eeds  to  frequently  access  and  retrieve  data 

as  numerous  customer  inquiries 

roduces  documents  that  require  extensive 
rocessing  and  complex  routing 

willing  to  reengineer  its  IS  process 


top — the  hybrid  products  that  combine  copier,  printer  and 
fax  in  a  single  box.  According  to  BIS  Strategic  Decisions, 
these  paper  crunchers  will  leap  in  sales  from  311,000  in 
1994  to  an  estimated  7.2  million  by  1999.  And  color  ink-jet 
printer  sales  will  soar  more  than  27%  annually  between 
now  and  1999. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  counting  on  a  technological  solu- 
tion to  help  eliminate  paper  is  the  hybrid  environment  that 
currently  exists.  "The  marketplace  is  growing  but  still  very 
fragmented,"  says  Michael  Cunningham,  president  of  the 
Harvard  Computing  Group  in  Harvard,  Mass.  "There  is  a 
set  of  diverse  but  individually  mature  technologies  that  sur- 
round the  document.  At  the  core  are  database-management 
tools,  document  storage 
and  retrieval,  which  are 
sophisticated  image-pro- 
cessing tools  for  scanned 
data  capture  and  indexing, 
and  conversion  processes 
like  OCR." 

Layered  on  top  is  the 
workflow  and  document- 
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management  software,  ;ill  mixed  into  the 
groupware  space.  "Most  companies  need  a 
mixture  of  these  technologies,"  he  continues. 
"But  who  supplies  the  expertise?  There  are 
more  tools  than  standards  and  know-how." 
And  while  information-technology  (IT)  departments 
grapple  with  all  this,  people  continue  to  prefer  paper, 
Ticknor  of  HP's  LaserJet  Solutions  Group  says.  After  con- 
ducting surveys  with  high  school  students  who've  grown  up 
on  PCs  and  Nintendo,  Ticknor  sees  little  reason  to  fear  an 
end  to  the  people's  love  affair  with  paper. 

"I  was  concerned  that  children  would  he  different,  hav- 


ing grown  up  on  TV  and  personal  computers,"  sh< 
"but  our  survey  shows  that,  for  them,  information  isn 
sonal  until  it's  put  on  paper.  When  they  read  someth 
a  screen  off  the  Internet,  it's  like  a  broadcast  to  eve 
When  they  dropped  it  down  on  paper,  it  became  the 

THE    DOCUMENT,    STUPID 


Thornton    May,    an    iconoclastic   vice-president 
Cambridge  Technology  Partners,  spent  a  good  pon    ■ 
the  past  decade  examining  the  emergence  of  imaging 
nology.  Today,  he  believes  corporations  simply  h, 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FUTURE:  In  eastern  Ohio,  Bill  Doane  leads  a  gr-oup  of Kent  State  University  researchers  who  have  created  a  liquid  crystal , 
that  closely  replicates  ink  on  paper.  Some  say  it's  the  missing  link  that  will  finally  unite  the  efficiencies  of  digital  data  with  the  warm  familiarity  of  pap 
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FUTURE        OF        PAPER 


0  LONGER  STUCK  IN  PARC 


rox  Corp.  has  gotten  more  than 

share  of  grief  for  allowing  others 

capitalize  on  technology  break- 

oughs  achieved  at  Xerox  PARC, 

legendary  research  and  develop- 

it  center  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

[In  the    1970s,   geniuses  inside 

[RC  invented  a  bevy  of  ground- 

lg  technologies,  from  an  early 

Ision  of  the  personal  computer  to 

|nt-and-click  interfaces,  only  to 

upstarts  like  Apple  Computer 

Microsoft  rush  off  with  the 

Ifits. 

roday,     in     the     nondescript 
parch  facility  set  in  the  rolling 
I;  surrounding  Stanford  Universi- 
IPARC  scientists  continue  to  pro- 
le  innovative   technology.    But 
>x  is  leaving  nothing  to  chance 
In  it  comes  to  technology  transfer 
marketing  its  own  inventions, 
lestled  at  PARC's  knees,  a  short 
Ible  down  the  hill,  are  XSoft, 
ktop  Document  Systems  and 
lr  Xerox  divisions  established  in 
it  years  to  transfer  PARC  tech- 
into  products  with  the  Xerox 
on  them.  As  Xerox  bills  itself 
Document  Company,"  much 


lox  faces 
[painful 

|radox: 
lace  the 
k  that  its 

lesake 
fiers  do 

luch  to 
Ipagate. 


of  the  research  is  aimed  at  catapult- 
ing the  document,  whether  in  paper 
or  electronic  form,  into  the  future. 

Under  John  Seely  Brown,  a  1 7- 
year  PARC  veteran  who  is  more 
social  philosopher  than  computer 
scientist,  PARC  has  developed  a 
series  of  technologies  that  will  play 
a  role  in  the  future  of  paper. 
XSoft,  for  example,  creat- 
ed Visual  Recall,  a  docu- 
ment-management soft- 
ware tool  for  Novell  Net- 
Ware. Based  on  PARC 
technology,  the  software  includes  a 
text  database  with  linguistic  com- 
prehension techniques  that  allow 
for  more  inclusive/exclusive  docu- 
ment searches. 

Visual  Recall  understands  conju- 
gations of  words:  that  went,  for 
instance,  is  the  past  tense  of  go.  It 
also  incorporates  PARC's  Informa- 
tion Visualizer  technology,  which 
automatically  creates  a  variety  of 
two-  and  three-dimensional  models 
and  graphics  so  users  can  make 
sense  of  large  numbers  of  docu- 
ments at  a  glance. 

The  latest  release  of  Visual 
Recall  adds  a  new  linguistics  tech- 
nique from  PARC  that  summarizes 
a  document  by  highlighting  its  most 
important  elements.  The  natural 
language  engine  is  able  to  identify 
key  words  that  appear  often,  as  well 
as  unusual  words  that  might  be  crit- 
ical to  the  content  of  a  document. 
Assuming  that  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  document  occur  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  Visu- 
al Recall  gives  more  weight  to  those 
portions  of  a  document.  The  soft- 


ware creates  a  single  page  of  high- 
lighted material  in  seconds. 

PARC  researchers  are  also  at 
work  on  a  6.3  million-pixel  active 
matrix  display,  with  20  times  the 
resolution  of  conventional  laptop 
displays.  Such  resolution  will  permit 
clarity  beyond  the  printed  page,  says 
Russel  A.  Martin,  a  researcher  in 
PARC's  electronics  and 
imaging  laboratory.  "It 
gives  you  prepress  in  a 
workstation,"  he  says. 
Xerox's  newest  divi- 
sion, the  three-year-old  Desktop 
Document  Systems  unit,  is  adapting 
such  PARC  research  as  dataglyphs 
and  advanced  optical  character 
recognition  software  to  make  paper 
"smart."  The  division  is  also 
responsible  for  the  hot-selling  mul- 
tifunction desktop  systems  that 
incorporate  printers,  copiers,  faxes 
and  scanners  into  one  machine.  All 
of  this  generates  more  paper. 

Brown  says  that  PARC  started 
with  little  understanding  of  the  docu- 
ment as  "social  artifact,"  that  the  doc- 
ument had  impact  on  many  levels 
besides  simply  holding  data.  To  help 
PARC  grapple  with  that,  Brown  has 
hired  sociologists,  psychologists  and 
anthropologists  to  work  with  PARC's 
computer  scientists. 

Despite  working  for  a  company 
whose  profits  come  largely  from 
paper,  Brown  insists  that  PARC  is 
not  devoted  to  prolonging  the  role 
paper  plays  in  corporations.  Indeed, 
he  says,  Xerox  must  engage  in  its 
"own  creative  destruction,"  finding 
ways  to  replace  paper  before  the 
competition  does.  —  G.R. 
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,  by  back-to-back  bonding  of  two  .6mm  thick,  5-inch  discs.  The  track  on  the  ne 
.is  finer,  allowing  for  five  full  gigabytes  of  storable  data  on  a  single  side.  This  r 
technology  applies  to  the  Digital  Video  Disc  as  well  as  a  computer  storage  device. 


Toshiba  Multimedia 


Prototype  (SD)  player  is  shown  here.  Actual  product  availab 


►► 


TIMM  multimedia  monitor  is  currently  available. 


The  future.  It's  not  about  fear. 


Super  Density  Disc  (SD)  technology  will  create 


It  will  be  about  a  rebirth  of  ideas  and  information. 


interactive  programming  tor  business,  education  and  entertainment, 


Immediate.  Faster.  And  in  a  smaller  package. 


allowing  for  over  seven  times  more  data  on  one  side  than  your  present  CD  or  CD-ROM. 


Digital  compression  will  be  the  new  globalspeak. 


Toshiba,  with  its  SD  alliance  partners,  has  defined  the  future.  Prepare  for 


And  like  a  child  in  the  backseat,  you  keep  asking, 


the  highest-quality  uninterrupted,  real-time,  full-motion  video  experience. 


Are  we  there  yet? 


Silicon  Valley  and  Hollywood,  here  we  come. 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA  II 

http://www.toshiba.com 
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made  the  effort  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
document. 

"Why  hasn't  anybody  focused  on  the  docu- 
ment?" May  asks  in  amazement.  "It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  least  understood 
engines  of  capitalism  today,  a  blind  spot  in  modern  capi- 
talism, ignored  by  strategic  consultants  and  business 
schools.  But  in  an  information  economy,  the  document  is 
where  it  all  comes  to  rest."  May  believes  that  the  corpora- 
tion that  best  understands  the  document's  effective  flow 
through  the  network  will  be  a  winner. 

Priscilla  Emery,  vice-president  of  market  research  and 
development  at  the  Association  for  Information  and  Image 
Management  International,  concurs.  "Paper  is  the  symp- 
tom, not  the  disease,"  she  says.  "The  disease  is  how  to  get 
at  the  information,  whether  it  is  electronic  or  paper-based. 
Organizations  need  to  put  an  honestly  assessed  value  on 
documents  they  receive  and  create.  When  you  consider 

how  tough  it  is  to  man- 


ACCESS/RETRIEVAL 

CURRENT  LIMITATIONS 

Awkward  word-search  features;  information 
found  is  often  not  relevant;  related  informa- 
tion is  often  missed,  because  the  search 
word  was  not  in  the  document. 

FUTURE  TECHNOLOGY 
Two  to  five  years:    A  system  known  as 
"inquiry  expansion"  will  suggest  other  close- 
ly related  words  when  a  user  types  in  a 
search  word.  Software  tools  called  "intelli- 
gent retrieval  agents"  will  be  able  to  go  out 
on  their  own  and  sort  through  document 
collections  to  retrieve  useful  information. 
Beyond:  "Information  refinery"  is  a  technol- 
ogy that  will  not  only  retrieve  information 
but  place  it  into  a  spreadsheet  or  other 
appropriate  formats. 

Source:  Thomas  Koulopoulos.  Delphi  Consulling  Group 


age  document  flow  on  a 
single  desktop,  just  try 
that  on  an  organization- 
wide  basis.  It  can  be 
intimidating." 

Paul  Saffo,  a  director 
at  the  Institute  for  the 
Future  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  is  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  shift  away 
from  paper  will  come 
eventually,  but  in  a  more 
subtle  manner'  "Paper 
will  never  become  obso- 
lete," he  says.  "In  30  years,  we'll  become  paperless  the  way 
we  became  a  horseless  society.  There  are  more  horses  in 
the  U.S.  today  than  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  they  are 
ridden  by  hobbyists  and  little  girls.  Thirty  years  from  now 
we'll  still  have  books,  but  the  vast  amount  of  business  will 
be  done  electronically." 

For  some,  the  paperless  world  isn't  a  pipe  dream  but  a 
way  of  life.  Nicholas  Negroponte,  director  of  MIT's  Media 
Lab  and  author  of  the  bestselling  Being  Digital,  is  convinced 
that  the  future  holds  "hard  copy  which  does  not  use  pulp." 
Negroponte  insists  that  converging  trends — the  increas- 
ing sale  of  personal  computers  for  home  use,  the  inevitable 
move  to  speech  as  the  dominant  user  interface,  the  virtually 
infinite  capacity  of  wireless  technologies,  and  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  systems  themselves — will  allow  the  flow 
of  digital  bits  into  multiple  channels.  He  foresees  these  bits 
having  relationships  with  other  bits  through  intelligent 
agents,  changing  the  very  nature  of  information  delivery. 

And,  Negroponte  says,  once  electronic  media  incorpo- 
rates the  best  features  of  paper — contrast,  brightness, 
cheapness,  flexibility  and  accessibility — "the  need  for  paper 
goes  away." 

Negroponte  add  that  culture  and  habit  will  play  a  key 
role.  "I  personally  see  almost  no  paper,"  he  boasts,  "and 
have  come  to  ignore  anything  except  electronic  displays." 
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USAA:CONQUERIN 

A  PAPER  MOUNTAIN 


or  b 


Most  CORPORATIONS  have  taken  a 
shot  at  reducing  paper  in  the  office. 
Perhaps  none  has  taken  it  as  far  as 
United  Services  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation (USAA),  the  $35.8  billion 
financial  services  giant  in 
vSan  Antonio,  Texas. 

USAA,  which  provides 
insurance,  banking  and 
financial  services  for  2.7 
million  members,  most  of 
whom  are  in  the  military, 
was  once  the  classic  paper- 
bound  organization.  In  the 
early  1970s,  then-chairman 
Robert  McDermott  wan- 
dered through  the  corpo- 
rate offices  and  made 
marks  on  the  mountainous  stacks  of 
paper  he  found  everywhere.  A  week 
later,  most  of  those  stacks  had  not 
been  moved. 

As  the  nation's  fifth-largest 
provider  of  auto  insurance  and 
fourth  largest  provider  of  home- 
owners insurance,  USAA  dealt 
directly  with  its  customers  over  the 
phone  and  through  the  mail  rather 
than  through  local  sales  agents.  Its 
paper  trail  was  so  bad  that  it  hired 
teams  of  college  students  to  comb 
the  building  at  night  searching  for 
lost  or  misplaced  files. 

In  1981,  well  before  a  robust 
imaging  system  was  commercially 
available,  USAA  committed  to  a  five- 
year  $100  million  systems  strategy  to 
get  imaging  in  place.  It  was  a  huge 
gamble,  but  it  paid  off. 

Under  McDermott's  edict,  USAA 
became  a  pioneer  in  electronic  imag- 
ing, installing  IBM's  Image  Plus  sys- 
tem in  1986,  before  it  was  commer- 
cially released.  The  first  application, 
called  the  Policy  Service  Image 
Application,  consisted  of  an  elec- 
tronic file  folder  for  each  active 
property  and  casualty  customer. 

Since  its  launch  as  a  full-scale 


HIDE  AND  SEEK: 

USAA 's  Colbert  says 
customers  once  waited 
weeks  for  answers  whili 

service  reps  leafed 
through  jumbled  files. 


production  system  in  1988,  USAA's 
imaging  system  has  spread,  some- 
times quickly,  sometimes  not, 
throughout  the  organization.  USAA 
has  invested  $130  million  into  its 
imaging  system,  and  today 
more  than  10,000  of  the 
company's  16,000  employ- 
ees use  it  regularly,  storing 
more  than  65,000  docu- 
ments— some  650,000 
pages — per  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  will  be  150  million 
documents  with  over  a  bil- 
lion pages  stored  on  more 
than  3  million  megabytes 
of  optical  disk  storage  in 
various  image  applications. 

The  mail  room  in  the  automo- 
bile and  homeowners  insurance  area, 
for  example,  scans  20,000  documents 
each  day.  The  originals  are  held  for 
two  to  three  weeks  for  legal  reasons 
or  to  be  sure  a  document  was  accu- 
rately scanned.  Then  the  paper  is 
destroyed. 

Using  the  imaging  system,  USAA 
sends  out  5,000  faxes  a  day  without 
generating  a  single  piece  of  hard 
copy.  The  service  rep  selects  the  fax 
option  on  the  customer's  electron- 
ic file  screen,  enters  the  correct  cover 
sheet  information,  and  presses 
GO.  An  automated  client/server 
fax  component  in  the  system 
delivers  the  document. 

"We've    saved    35,000 
square  feet  of  office  space 
that   used    to    be 
taken      up      by 
paper  files,"  says 
Philip  Colbert, 
USAA's  vice- 
president    of 
enterprise 
systems. 
"And  we 
reas- 


signed 100  people  whose  sole  jobw  f-':''W 
to  climb  ladders  and  find  paper  ck 
uments."  |  MIS S 

The  company  has  also  streai 
lined  its  claims  process  by  equippi 
its  adjusters  with  laptop  compute 
An  adjuster  inspects  a  damaged  aul 
mobile,  uploads  the  information  o\ 
a  cellular  phone  to  USAA's  coi 
puter  system,  prints  an  estimate,  a 
usually  issues  a  check  on  a  portal 
printer  right  on  the  spot.  T 
adjusters  have  even  been  given  d 
ital  cameras  to  photograph  damag 
cars,  and  the  digital  information 
fed  back  through  remote  access  1 
into  USAA's  system. 

Colbert  says  the  company  has  , 
quantified  how  much  paper  it  ki,. .|n 
saved,  but  claims  the  payoff  con 
in  improved  customer  service.  In||l|j[]t „:  i 
not-so-distant  past,  a  customer  c; 
ing  with  a  question  might  wait  d 
or  even  weeks  for  an  answer  becai , 
of  misplaced  files. 

"There  are  no  callbacks  and 


expense 


paper. 
telephone  tag,"  Colbert  says.  "1 

consider  technology  something 

be  invested   in.   It's  not  an 

-G.R.        H^ 
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WTiy  then  did  he  write  a 

book,  one  of  the  oldest 

forms      of      nondigital 

media?     "My    audience 

does  not  have  another 
:able  display  medium,"  he  says. 
in  the  making  of  the  book,  I 
used  paper,  not  even  for  notes." 

ISSING     LINK 

hodern  two-story  brick  building 
it  State  University,  in  the  east- 
|iio  farmlands,  Bill  Doane  wres- 

the  future  of  paper. 
line,  60,  director  of  the  Liquid 

I  Institute  at  Kent  State,  has 
he  past  30  years  advancing  the 

If  liquid  crystal  displays.  He  is 

itting  the  finishing  touches  on 

•type  of  something  called  a 

|ive  cholesteric  display,  which 

ledia  experts  say  is  the  missing 

reen  digitally  created  data  and 

[like  computer  interface. 

le  and  his  160-person  lab,  the 

(Advanced  Liquid  Crystal 

II  Materials)  Center,  operate 
rants  from  Advanced  Research 

:s   Agency   (ARPA)   and    the 
lal  Science  Foundation.  The 
is  created  a  liquid  crystal  display  that  closely  repli- 
on  paper. 

le's  display  doesn't  require  a  backlight  like  today's 
Iscreens.  Instead  it  is  reflective  like  paper,  with 
le  contrast.  The  screen  material  has  memory  so  the 
lys  in  place  until  it  is  erased,  thus  eliminating  the 
an  image  to  be  refreshed  30  to  60  times  a  second, 
se  for  flicker  on  computer  screens.  The  screen  can 
on  a  plastic  substrate,  providing  a 
lighter  and  more  durable  display.  And 
|'t  require  the  costly  active-matrix  dis- 
today's  laptops  use. 
t's  the  most  important  feature,"  Doane 
:tive  matrix  is  very  expensive,  requiring 
Itor  in  each  pixel  element.  This  tech- 
Idoesn't  require  that,  so  the  cost  is 
[dramatically.  We  can  foresee,  when  we 
>uilt  in  commercial  form,  selling  it  for 
hundred  dollars."  The  commercial 
likely  to  be  a  two-pound  digital  tablet 
1/2  by  1 1  inches  and  flat  as  a  legal  pad. 
F.  Fidler,  a  new-media  consultant  for  Knight- 
Boulder,  Colo.,  says  the  Doane  prototype  repre- 
lew  generation  of  information  appliances  that  will 
Ion  a  document  concept. 

Jof  the  reasons  the  paperless  office  didn't  come 
t ■quickly  as  people  expected  is  that  computer  tech- 
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Think  you'd  be  lost  without  your  old 
desktop  flip  file?  We  think  you'll  like 
this  new  Rolodex  pocket  directory. 

•  Organizes  up  to  1000  detailed 
business -contact  files 

•  Stores  up  to  60  lines  per  file, 
displays  up  to  six  lines  at  once 

•  Allows  convenient  scrolling  plus 
instant  access  to  data  with  its 
powerful  electronic  search  mode 

•  Shares  data  with  compatible 
directories  via  IR  beam  and  links 
to  a  PC  with  available  interface 

To  order,  or  for  the  location 
of  a  store  near  you,  call: 

l-800-THE-SHACKSM 


RadioShack 

You've  got  questions.   We've  got  answers.5 


Prices  apply  at  participating  RadioShack  stores  and  dealers  Mems  not  available  at  a  participating  store  can  be  special -ordered  (subject  t 
tised  price  A  participating  store  will  offer  a  comparable  value  if  the  product  is  sold  out  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisee! 
this  ad  or  stock  or  special-order  every  item  advertised  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  available  upon  request  at  stores  tor  inspectioi 
Customer  Relations,  1400  One  Tandy  Center,  Fort  Worth.  TX  76102  ^Rolodex  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Rolodex  Corporation 


<  availability)  at  the  adver- 
may  not  be  participating  Ir 
before  sale,  or  by  writing 


nology  was  not  designed  around  a  document  model,"  Fidler 
says.  "It  was  designed  around  transactions  that  could  be  dis- 
played on  monitors  based  on  a  television  model. 
Technologists  involved  in  developing  software  thought  of 
information  as  data  and  did  not  consider  presentation  to  be 
significant.  Presentation  is  as  important  as  content  itself." 

Simply  displaying  ASCII  text  on  a  flickering  screen  is  a 
long  way  from  replicating  a  paper-based  medium,  Fidler 
says.  "One  reason  the  fax  is  so 
successful  is  that  it  retains  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  document. 
Exchanging  documents  in  com- 
puter systems,  especially  across 
platforms,  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  preserve  the  look  and  feel  of  a 
document." 

Fidler  has  been  closely  advis- 
ing Doane  and  his  crew  at  Kent 
State,  suggesting  letter-size 
screens  and  pushing  them  to  ere- 


DISPLAY 

CURRENT  LIMITATIONS 

Limited  screen  size;  poor  resolution;  lack  of 
sharpness;  awkward  scrolling,  panning  and 
zooming  to  view  multipage  documents. 

FUTURE  TECHNOLOGY 
Two  to  five  years:  Flat  panel  displays  with 
a  resolution  of  200  to  300  dpi. 
Beyond;  The  creation  of  a  "glass  desktop" 
with  a  high-resolution  monitor  that  will  dis- 
play documents  in  a  3D  format. 

Source     [noma*  K',ub[>oulos,  Delphi  Consulting  Group; 
Cornerstone  Imaging 


ate  their  third  prototype  of  the  device.  All  the  major  elec- 
tronics manufacturers  such  as  Sony,  Toshiba  and  Panasonic 
as  well  as  IBM  and  Apple,  he  says,  are  interested.  "Before 
the  end  of  this  decade,  we'll  see  information  appliances 
based  on  the  document  model,  initially  black-and-white  and 
probably  in  the  $1,000  range  for  a  tablet,"  he  predicts. 
Fidler,  who  is  focused  on  designing  the  newspaper  of  the 
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Within  seconds,  your  trade  is  made.  On  the 
world's  most  advanced  trading  system. 
Enabling  you  and  the  seller  to  get  the  best 
possible  price.  A  partnership  is  born,  based 
on  trust.  Supported  by  technology. 


Where  technology  and  the  largest 
pool  of  investors  click. 


At  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  our  tech- 
nology lets  us  work  with  greater  speed, 
accuracy  and  reliability  than  any  other  equi- 
ties market.  Even  when  trading  volume  is  at 
its  highest.  That's  one  reason  why  we  attract 
the  world's  leading  companies.  Big  and  small. 
From  every  industry.  Raising  capital  to  make 
life  better  for  everyone.  That's  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Technology  friendly. 
Technology  smart.    Double  click. 
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future,  thinks  paper  dependency  will  start  to 
slip  by  the  middle  of  the  next  decade,  just  as 
Doane's  liquid  crystal  display  is  ready  for  mass 
market. 

The  most  significant  payoff  from  Doane's 
display,  Fidler  says,  is  that  unlike  traditional  two-dimen- 
sional documents,  documents  of  the  future  could  become 
three-dimensional.  "You'll  not  only  have  the  height  and 
width  of  a  page,  but  layers  of  depth  that  can  be  attached  to 


a  document." 

But  even  Fidler  admits  the  reduction  in  the  use  of' 
is  at  least  a  decade  away:  "Until  you  have  an  elect 
medium  that  is  as  easy  to  use  as  paper  documents,  y 
not  going  to  have  a  reduction  in  paper  consumption." 

That  may  be  a  long  time  in  coming. 

Glenn  Rifkin  is  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  and  a  frequent  c 
utor  to  Forbes  ASAP.  His  previous  piece,  "Groupware  for  Skt 
appeared  in  the  June  5  issue. 


PAPER  DINOSAURS 

On  the  Road 
to  Extinction 

By  Thornton   May 

As  corporate  America  seeks  to 
streamline  operations,  these  paper 
relics  are  headed  for  the  tar  pits. 

Airline  Tickets  Phone  ahead  for  a 
reservation,  give  a  credit  card  num- 
ber, receive  a  confirmation  number, 
and  simply  give  the  number  to  an 
agent  at  the  airport  to 
get  on  the  plane.  Elimi- 
nating tickets  is  a  big 
win  for  customers  and 
airlines  alike. 

Accounting  for  every 
ticket  sold  is  a  paper- 
based  nightmare.  The 
high  volume  of  transac- 
tions makes  it  impossible 
for  an  airline  to  precisely 
determine  revenue.  The 
accepted  norm  was  to 
sample  a  small  percent- 
age of  tickets  and  extrapolate  from 
it  total  revenues.  This  data  was  of 
limited  value  for  supporting  pricing, 
scheduling  and  special  program 
decisions. 

Est«h  Computer  Reports  The  green- 
te-bar  jobbies  that  clutter 
desks  an  J  swell  landfills  are  headed 
for  the  histoiy  books.  These  mon- 
strosities v  move  from  creation 
to  archival  etention  via  the  won- 
ders of  (  '  LD  (compun  r  output 
to  laser  u  k),  one  of  the  hottest 
(and  highest-payback)  technologies 
today. 


Big  Data  Repositories  The  tomes 
will  be  the  first  to  go  (i.e.,  encyclo- 
pedias, technical  manuals,  airline 
schedules,  phone  books,  300-page 
parts  catalogs) — replaced  for  the 
most  part  by  CD-ROM  simu- 
lacrum. For  example,  the  technical 
documentation  associated  with  one 
of  Northwest  Airlines'  planes  con- 
sists of  hundreds  of  manuals  ranging 
in  size  from  100  to  68,000  pages. 

Inter-Company  Memos  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  carried  171  billion 
pieces  of  mail  domestically  last  year, 
an  increase  of  only  2%   from  the 


year  before.  At  one  point  the  Post 
Office  had  hoped  to  "in-source" 
their  services  to  corporate  clients, 
moving  information  not  just  from 
business-to-business  but  desk-to- 
desk.  That  "last-point"  delivery  seg- 
ment has  been  usurped  by  electron- 
ic mail,  which  silenced  the  spinning 
wheels  of  the  internal  mail  cart. 
Executives  who  once  wrote  lengthy, 
self-serving  memos  were  early  casu- 
alties in  corporate  downsizing. 

The  One-Dollar  Bill  Get  rid  of  your 
greenbacks.  Paper  money  is  heading 
out  to  pasture.  Financial  institutions 


around  the  globe  (and  a  few  tec< 
nology  vendors  as  well)  are  racii; 
to  create   personal   "e-money," 
kind  of  portable  electronic  pun 
The  current,  though  by  no  mea 
last,  technology  embodiment  of  d> 
dream  are  wallet-sized  cards  embe> 
ded  with  rechargeable  microchi 
that  store  sums  of  money.  Movi, 
to  "e-money"  will  also  make  enr 
ronmentalists  happy,  as  more  thl, 
9.3  billion  pieces  of  new  curren 
are  printed  each  fiscal  year. 


Order  Forms  On-line  order  entr 
and  computer- to-computer  trans; 
tions  are  eliminatii 
paper-based  forms.  Cv 
tomer  Management  S;! 
terns  (CMS  for  short)  j 
the  high  ground  i 
organizations  that  \\i\ 
rediscovered  their  mr 
important  asset — the  a 
tomer.  CMS  systen: 
when  used  right,  effc 
tively  respond  to  ba 
internal  and  external  0 
tomer  requests  us: 
real-time  access  to  mi 
pie  databases. 


J 


Phone  Bills  MCI  currently  sen 
largest  customers  their  bills  on 
ROM  instead  of  pallets  of  pa 
Indeed,  the  product  was  so 
received  that  it  won  the  Tel© 
munications  Product  of  the 
award  several  years  ago. 

Finally,  in  an  ideal  electronic  ww 
the  only  paper  one  should  need' 
toilet  paper. 

Thornton  May  is  vice-president  of  Can 
Technology  Partners,   a  research  fin 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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is  ringing." 


Did  she  say  connector  instead  of  phone?  Well,  if  she's  from  AMP  it's  understandable,  because  we've  asked  our  people 
to  think  of  anything  that  provides  connectivity,  even  between  people,  as  connectors.  Usually  thought  of  as  pieces 
of  plastic  and  metal  sifting  on  circuit  boards  or  ends  or  cables,  connectors  arc  being  redefined.  We're  broadening 
their  definition  to  include  the  circuit  boards  and  cables,  seeing  connectors  as  entire  signal  paths  -  from  where 
they're  generated,  to  where  they're  received.   Redefining  connectors  has  led  us 
to  add  certain  technologies  to  our  company,  like  circuit  boards,  cable  assemblies, 
sensors,  optoelectronics,  and  wireless  components.  And  we  bring  these 
technologies  together  to  create  proven  connectivity  subsystems  diat  our 
customers  can  drop  into  their  designs  -  giving  them  a  better  way  to  solve 
problems  brought  on  by  faster  chips,  shrinking  form  factors,  and  shorter 
development  times.  So  while  we  don't  expect  everyone  to  think  of  phones 
as  connectors,  our  customers  benefit  because  our  people  do. 

AMP  IncGrtcratecJ.  Harnstx/g.  B 
Canada  9 
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Consultants  Specialty 


Clients 


Tom   Dale 

MSTC 

3541  Chain  Bridge  Road,  Suite  9 

Fairfax,  VA  22030 

703-850-4031 

Dan   Elam 

Imaging  Consulting 
Route  1,  Box  426 
Saluda,  VA  23149 
804-758-5755 

Richard   Fisher 

Fisher  &  Co. 
12318  Skyline  Blvd. 
Los  Gatos,  CA  95030 
408-741-1287 

Peter  Gretz 

American  Management  Systems 
1777  North  Kent  Street 
Arlington,  VA  22209 
703-841-2089 

Linda   Kempster 

IIT  Research  Institute 
4600  Forbes  Boulevard 
Lanham,  MD  20706 
301-918-1037 

Thomas  Koulopoulos 

Delphi  Consulting  Group 
100  City  Hall  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02108 
617-247-1511 

Anthony  Sassi 

SassPro  Associates 

719  Yarmouth  Road,  Suite  103 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  CA  90274 

310-378-5845 

Herbert  Schantz 

HLS  Associates 
19  Halifax  Court 
Sterling,  VA  22170 
703-444-7037 

Suresh   Shenoy 

Information  Management  Consultants 
7915  Westpark  Drive 
McLean,  VA  22102 
703-893-3100 

David   Stephens 

Dataplex 

Box  14975  Le  Fleur  Station 

Jackson,  MS  39236-4975 

601-977-4000 

Richa!>'   Stover 
Document  Management 

Pinnacle  Peak  Road,  #249 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85255 
602-585-5580 

David  Weinberger 

Evident  Marketing 
94  Westbourne  Ten 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
617-738-8323 

Dave     > ood 

Wood  Ab     nates 

13350  Wesi  Pi-k  Ave.,  Suae  C 

Boulder  Creek,  CA  95006 

408-338-1551 


Independent  consulting  firm  assisting  companies  in 
procuring  and  designing  electronic  document  manage- 
ment systems.  Services  include:  conversion,  imaging, 
automated  workflow,  groupware,  legality,  compliance 
and  integration. 

Performs  needs  analysis  for  end  users  on  selecting 
imaging  and  COLD  (computer  output  to  laser  disk) 
solutions.  Designs  large  imaging  systems  for  integra- 
tors to  sell  to  customers. 


Analyzing  and  improving  document-based  information 
processes  for  end  users,  including  workflow,  cost/ben- 
efit, system  architecture,  and  implementation  project 
management. 

Large-scale  workflow  document  imaging  systems,  multi- 
ple sites,  both  custom  and  package-based  solutions. 


Removable  mass  storage  media.  Published  a  book  enti- 
tled, MEDIAMANIA.-  The  Fundamentals  and  Futures  of 
Removable  Mass  Storage  Media. 


Provides  educational,  market  research  and  consulting 
services  in  the  areas  of  electronic  document  manage- 
ment and  workflow. 


Document-processing  consulting  and  form-technology 
services  firm  focusing  on  business  strategies  and  solu- 
tions or  document  management  electronic  printing/ 
publishing  in  electronic  forms. 

Imaging  technologies  including  OCR  to  automate  busi- 
ness word  processes,  document  processing  and 
records  management. 


Creates  solutions  based  on  currently  available  off-the- 
shelf  technologies.  Focuses  on  insurance  companies, 
financial  services,  pharmaceuticals  and  transportation. 


Performs  document  retention  for  corporations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 
Focuses  on  developing  comprehensive  records  man- 
agement programs. 

Strategic  marketing  issues  for  companies  with  engi- 
neering-related products  for  document  management. 


Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Chesterfield 
County  (VA),  Fannie  Mae,  NASA,  U.S.  Army, 
Delaware  Pension  Office 


Charles  Schwab,  Tupperware,  Research  Triangle 
Institute,  University  of  South  Florida,  BellSouth, 
Unisys,  Oracle,  Loral 


Apple  Computer,  Burroughs-Wellcom,  National 
Medical  Enterprises,  Ford  Motor  Company,  ARCO 
Alaska 


Daughters  of  Charity  National  Health  System, 
MBNA  America  Bank,  First  USA,  Memorial 
Healthcare  System,  Delta  Dental  Plan  of  New  Jersey 
IBM 


Past  clients  include:  Northrop  Grumman,  Boeing, 
SAIC,  EER  Systems  and  government  agencies  suchj 
as  the  FBI  and  IRS 


Union  Pacific,  Lockheed  Martin,  Mobil  Oil,  Blue 
Cross  &  Blue  Shield,  Owens-Corning,  Lone  Star  Gi 


Xerox,  Chubb  Sovereign  Life  Insurance,  Anacomp.j 
GEICO,  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Bull  Printing  System 
Duplex  Products 


Past  clients  include:  Recognition  Equipment,  IBM, 
Eastman  Kodak,  Price  Waterhouse,  Westinghouse 
Electric,  State  of  West  Virginia,  Fairfax  County  (V) 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing,  Pitney  Bowes,  Carlisle  Corp. 


Law  firm  of  Howrey  &  Simon,  State  Street  Bank . 
Trust,  Oppenheimer  Funds,  Department  of  Defer! 
Department  of  State 


Past  clients  include:  Coors  Brewing,  American  Faml  j 
Life  Assurance,  Hewitt  Associates,  Bank  South, 
Cleveland  Foundation 


CalComp,  Dainippon  Screen,  Electric  Power  Resi 
Institute  (EPRI),  Motorola,  Nippon  Steel 


Specializes  in  future  of  document  technologies,  especial- 
ly integration  with  information  systems  and  the  Internet. 
Edits  The  Gilbane  Report,  a  newsletter  on  the  new  com- 
pound document  management  technologies.  He  has 
written  for  Wired,  Byte  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Serves  document  imaging  vendors  and  large  end-user 
markets.  Experienced  in  market  research,  system  archi- 
tecture definition,  index  automation,  project  manage- 
ment, RFP  definition,  vendor  selection  and  cost  justifi- 
cation. 


RR  Donnelley,  CSC  Index,  Interleaf,  Open  Text, 
Release  1.0 


CTB,  McGraw-Hill,  Cornerstone  Imaging,  Fujitsu 
Computer  Products  of  America,  Caere  Corp., 
Plasmon  Data 
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Innovators 
in  Mobile 
Computing 


Unplugging 
Business: 

The  Wireless  Revoluti< 


The  trouble  with  management  theories  is  that  they  are 
all  right  -  and  all  wrong.  For  years,  management  gurus  told 
us  to  "get  out,  visit  your  customers,  walk  around,  figure  out 
what  is  happening."  At  the  same  time,  they  convinced  us  to 
be  "close  to  our  data  and  be  flexible,"  holding  us  captive 
to  our  desks  and  desktops,  our  phones  and  phone  mail. 

But  there  was  an 
obvious  problem: 
Doing  both  was  an 
impossibility. 
Managers  always  had 
to  choose  between 
being  landlocked  to 
their  data,  offices  and 
support  structure  or 
flying  away  to  meet- 
ings at  customer  sites, 
always  with  the  vague 
apprehension  that  they 
were  cut  off  from  their 
life-support  systems. 

Not  any  more. 
Today,  you  can  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it, 
too.  You  can  be  con- 
nected but  not  tethered 
by  a  wired  world.  How? 
By  going  wireless. 


The  Wireless 
Revolution 

Wireless  means 
more  than  the  odd  cel- 
lular phone  or  pager.  It 
means  that  those  on 
the  road  have  the  same 
access  to  all  data  and 
all  information  as  those 


CASE  STUDY: 


Toshiba's  Mobile  Office  in  Action 

A    Picture  this:  a  company  with  1,800  mobile 
employees  who  do  accounting,  proposals,  sales 
presentations,  customer  correspondence,  data- 
base management — even  take  training  courses — 
via  Toshiba  portable  technology.  To  some,  this 
appears  to  be  a  virtual  work  environment  in 
action.  To  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Georgia, 
it's  just  business  as  usual. 

For  the  Atlanta-based  insurance  company, 
portable  technology  translates  into  flexibility, 
immediacy  and  sales  leverage.  "With  notebooks, 
we  can  show  our  customers  all  of  their  financial 
options  right  on  the  spot,"  says  Gerald  Woodall, 
Director  of  Marketing  Systems  Support.  "Our  soft- 
ware program  even  recommends  products  based 
on  customer  requirements.  Agents  can  boot  up 
the  yearly  tuition  of  any  college  to  determine  the 
amount  of  life  insurance  customers  will  need  to 
provide  for  their  children.  All  of  this  can  be  done 
right  in  their  homes  within  minutes." 

Woodall  cites  several  reasons  for  choosing  Toshiba 
portable  technology:  the  built-in  charger,  which 
eliminates  problems  and  expense  caused  by  cord 
breakage  on  external  chargers;  a  good  pointing 
device  integrated  into  the  keyboard;  and  an  active 
matrix  screen  with  excellent  peripheral  view. 
"Good  peripheral  view  is  vital  because  agents 
must  show  the  screen  to  customers  and  be  able 
to  see  it  themselves,  often  from  an  angle,"  says 
Woodall.  "Given  our  price  and  power  require- 
ments, Toshiba  portable  technology  has  all  the 
key  features  we  need." 


inside.  It  is  an  entirely  new  way  to  think  about  manajj 
Today,  there  is  not  a  single  connection,  either  viai 
voice,  that  cannot  be  handled  electronically  with  wiij 
technology.  We  have  overcome  the  impediments  thi 
us  reluctant  to  consider  massive  deployment  of  wirel 
solutions:  high  cost,  unpredictable  service  levels,  unn 

dictable  geograprj 
coverage,  uncerte 
battery  life  and  b 
devices.  All  have 
solved,  or  shortly 
There  is  a  revc 
under  way  -  a 
revolution.  Many 
best-run  compan 
America  no  long 
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can  be  handled  c 
piecemeal  set  on 
Today,  the  noma 
lifestyle  of  mana, 
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rule,  not  the  exqi 
With  companies  ( 
finding  that  theitj 
management  is  \ 
more  than  ever,| 
cannot  afford  tn 
of  having  their  d 
riors  information 
disenfranchised! 
But  how  shoil 
treat  this  revolt* 
Fling  our  landlcr 
phones  and  desr 
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Ihere  are  two 

kinds  of 
experiences 
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workforce. 


Virtual 
headache 

Until  now,  automating  a  mobile  workforce  could  be  a  painful  experience. 
How  could  you  be  sure  everything  would  work  together? 

Or  that  it  would  work  with  what  you've  already  got? 

And  what  about  your  end  users?  They're  not  technicians. 

When  they  have  a  problem  in  the  field,  whose  problem  is  it? 
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Virtual 
Workplace 

AT&T  and  33  Team  Virtual™  partners  bring  you  the  first 

goof-proof  mobile  workforce  solution. 

Products  and  services  approved  by  AT&T  to  work  together. 

And  everything  is  covered  by  AT&T's 

unique  one-stop  support  and  remote  diagnostics. 
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Communications 
Products 


Computing 

Products 


Software 
Solutions 


Communications         Single  Source 
Services  Support 


il  Workplace  Solution 

AT&T  Globalyst    255  Notebook, 
more  on  Team  Virtual  partners 
call  1  800  447-1124.  exj.  1165. 
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AT&T  Virtual  Workplace: 
The  mobile  workforce  solution 

virtually  everybody  in 
the  industry  has  gotten  behind. 
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APPROVED 


It's  all  the  computing,  communications 
and  support  you  need  to  fully  equip 
your  mobile  workforce.  All  approved  by 
AT&T  to  work  together  seamlessly  Fof 
more  information  on  the  first  industry 
standard  mobile  workforce  solution,  call 

1  800  447-1124,  ext.  1165 
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iters  into  the  lake  and  adopt  personal  digital  assis- 
ind  wireless  modems  like  pet  dogs? 
he  Yankee  Group  100  (our  largest  end-user  clients) 
differently.  First,  they  say,  find  new  applications 
the  wireless  solutions  mean  more  customer  satisfac- 
econd.  run  a  pilot  project  for  six  months,  with  no 
than  a  dozen  participants.  Third,  measure  the 
es  in  productivity  and  satisfaction.  If  it  works, 
Jit.  If  it  doesn"t.  kill  it. 

Welcome  to  the  Virtual  Office 
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Wireless  Wonders  from  Motorola 


Wireless  communication  is  playing  a  critical  role 
in  turning  the  vision  for  mobile  computing  into 
a  reality.  Because  today's  competitive  business 
climate  demands  tools  that  will  allow  you  to  work 
and  communicate  at  your  own  convenience  and 
discretion,  Motorola's  Wireless  Data  Group  has 
a  product  line  dedicated  to  enhancing  mobile 
communications,  including: 

Personal  Messenger™  100  D 
Wireless  Modem  Card 

Fitting  into  PCMCIA  Type  II  or  III  slots,  it  allows  the 
exchange  of  E-mail  and  connection  with  on-line 
databases  and  office  networks. 

Envoy®  Wireless  Communicator 

Based  on  the  Magic  Cap™  platform,  this 
handheld  device  allows  E-mail  exchange,  Internet 
access  and  fax  without  the  need  for  telephone  lines. 

Marco®  Wireless  Communicator 

Based  on  the  Newton*  platform,  this  handheld 
device  provides  wireless  capability  to  connect  to 
network  applications  such  as  E-mail  and 
corporate  databases. 

AirMobile™  Software  Products 

This  middleware  provides  efficient  end-to-end 
connectivity  and  mobility  between  clients  and 
communications  servers  on  local  area  networks. 

With  wireless  communications,  professionals  can 
be  more  strategic,  creative  and  flexible  in  making 
decisions,  getting  things  accomplished  and 
leveraging  business  communications  to  their 
competitive  advantage.  Motorola's  Wireless  Data 
Group  is  driving  the  wireless  communications 
market  by  providing  real  business  solutions  tor 
mobile  professionals. 


15%  per  year  and  continue  for  the  next  four  years. 
The  real  power  of  virtual  offices  is  not  that  you  can 

combine  a  junk 
drawer  of  giz- 
mos, but  that  it 
is  now  possible 
to  have  the 
same  "look 
and  feel"  in  a 
virtual  office 

as  in  a  physical  office.  Want  quick  data?  No  problem. 
Conference  calling?  Even  videoconferencing?  The  virtual 

office  can  handle  it. 

Mobile  professionals, 
whether  white  collar  or 
gray  collar  (service  per- 
sonnel), now  can  carry  a 
basket  of  technology  that 
gives  the  same  function- 
ality as  they  can  get  at 
the  desktop.  And  just  in 
time,  for  a  number  of 
companies  such  as  IBM 
and  AT&T  have  adopted 
the  "virtual  office" 
model.  Entire  platoons 
of  mobile  professionals 
in  sales  and  service  have 
no  visible  offices.  Their 
business  travels  with 
them  in  their  portable 
computers  and  their 
cellular  phones. 


The  Road 
Warriors 

Who  are  these 
gray-  and  white-collar 
professionals?  What  do 
they  look  like?  What 
do  they  carry?  Are  they 
truly  paperless  or  are 
they  toting  multiple 
devices  like  bandoliers? 

Begin  by  envisioning 
each  of  them  with  a  lap- 
top, weighing  no  more 
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nication.J 


Introducing  Envoy'  and  Marco'  Wireless  Communicators:  the  unique  breed  of  handheld 
communicators  from  Motorola  that  provide  integrated  two-way  wireless  communications 
using  the  ARDIS ''  nationwide  network.  Now  you  can  send,  receive  and  fax  information  and 
messages  anywhere,  anytime  —  free  of  phone  lines* 

No  mere  PDA  gives  you  all  this: 

Exchange  wireless  E-mail  (no  phone  line  required): 

—  With  any  LAN  E-mail  system  (cc:Mail,  MS  Mail,  QuickMail)  with  an  Internet  gateway. 

—  With  any  Internet  or  public  on-line  service  (America  Online,  CompuServe,  Prodigy)  address. 


tiontrol 

Ihe  business. 


Send  wireless  faxes: 

—  To  any  fax  machine  in  the  U.S.  or  computer  with 
a  fax  modem. 

Send  wireless  messages  to  pagers. 

Receive  numeric/alphanumeric  pages. 

Send/receive  messages  nationwide  with  no  roaming  or 
long-distance  charges. 

Lots  of  useful  software  and  desktop  connectivity: 

—  Address  book;  daytimer;  scheduler 

—  Customer  filing/records  system 

—  Connect  to  your  desktop  PC  to  print  or  download  data 

—  Official  Airline  Guide1  (OAC)  for  checking  flights 

—  Access  latest  news  and  stock  prices 

—  Pocket  Quicken™  personal  finance  manager 

—  PCMCIA  slot  for  additional  memory  and 
applications 


"Once  users  begin  carrying  the  Envoy 
or  Marco.  I  doubt  they'll  ever  want  to 
leauethemat  home." 
Wired  Magazine  6/9S 

"You  will  definitely  let  out  an 
involuntary  "Wow"  the  first  time  you 
send  a  fax  or  E-mai1  from  your  front 
yard  using  Envoys  wireless  modem. 
The  Magic  Cap  operating  system  makes 
it  a  no-bramer.  A  chimp  could  find  his 
way  around  this  interface." 
Home  Office  Computing  6/9S 

"Envoy  and  Marco  are  actually 
delivering  on  the  promise  of 
ubiguitous  connectivity  and  smart 
communications...  they  go  beyond 
anything  else  on  the  market... 
the  first  PDAs  worth  owning." 
PC  Magazine  i,/;s/9S 

"Envoy  and  Marco  ...  are  on 
the  leading  edge  of  continuous 
connectivity  and  are  real  indicators 
of  where  the  PDA  marke'  is  heading." 
PC  Week  i/y>/9S 


i-8-wireless 

0-894-7 
Wires.  No  Limits 


Free  Carrying  Case. 

Call  1-800-894-7353.  We'll  point  you  to  a  local  dealer  and  send  you  an  information  kit, 
including  our  No  Wires.  No  Limits.1*  video.  And  if  you  buy  either  an  Envoy'  or  Marco' 
Wireless  Communicator  within  90  days  of  your  call,  we'll  send  you  a  free  leather  carrying 
case  ($79  value). 


'Envoy  and  Marco  communicators  come  bundled  with  RadioMai!1,  and  ARDIS"  PersonalMessaging  services 
software  Both  devices  operate  on  the  ARDIS'"  nationwide  wireless  data  network,  which  covers  over  90%  of 
all  U.S.  business  activity. 

'**  .  Motorola.  Envoy  and  Marco  are  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners.  ©  1995  Motorola.  Inc. 
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than  six  pounds.  Each 
is  sending  and  receiving 
at  least  20  E-mail 
messages  a  day.  Add  a 
cellular  phone/pager, 
because  there  are 
another  ten  phone-mail 
messages  coming  in. 

Electronic  mail  was 
the  start,  but  now  this 
mobile  professional 
wants  to  analyze,  manip- 
ulate and  communicate 
content.  That  means 
more  needs:  more  memory,  more  bandwidth,  more  tools. 
So,  mobile  professionals  not  only  have  a  portable  computer, 
they  probably  have  home  computers  as  well  -  and  have  to 
update  files  from  one  to 
another.  Work  takes 
place  at  home,  at  client 
locations,  at  off-site 
branches,  in  airport 
lounges  -  in  short, 
everywhere.  In  fact, 
mobile  professionals 
are  extremely  produc- 
tive. Whereas  many  of 
us  tune  out  at  the  end 
of  the  business  day, 
they  work  incessantly. 

According  to  the 
Yankee  Groups  analy- 
sis, the  white-collar 
version  of  the  mobile 
professional  spends 
20%  to  25%  of  busi- 
ness time  away  from 
the  primary  workplace 
and  commutes  primar- 
ily by  auto.  More  often 
than  not,  these  profes- 
sionals are  working  in 
very  flat  organizations 
with  a  high  span  of 
control.  This  means 
that  not  only  are 
mobile  professionals 


One-Stop  Solutions  From  AT&T 

AT&T's  Virtual  Office  Solutions  Division 
has  seen  the  future  -  and  it  has  no  wires. 

Supplying  the  total  needs  of  the  virtual  workforce 
is  the  division's  goal.  Its  strategy:  to  promote 
location-independent,  flexible  working  environments 
through  the  use  of  communications-based  portable 
office  technology. 

"The  result  is  enhanced  value  to  the  company,  the 
worker  and  their  customers,"  says  Tom  Villani,  the 
division's  director  of  marketing  and  business  develop- 
ment. "Data  that  can  be  turned  into  usable  information 
can  be  accessed  rapidly.  That  benefits  both  the  user 
and  the  company,  and  the  customer  benefits  from  more 
face-to-face  time,  which  translates  to  better  service." 

In  order  to  create  a  single-stop  solution  for  the  needs 
of  mobile  field-force  customers,  AT&T  has  engineered 
a  five-level,  simple  architectural  model  to  build  a 
virtual  workplace  environment:  computer  platform; 
communications  platform;  communications  services; 
applications  software;  and  specialized  support 
services.  The  division  has  approved  over  30  products 
for  the  virtual  workplace,  ranging  from  computers 
and  off-the-shelf  software  to  customized  client  server 
software,  reseller/integrator  packages  and  on-line 
services.  Some  are  manufactured  by  AT&T,  others 
by  such  other  leading  vendors  as  Xircom,  Sun  Disk, 
Xcellenet,  Canon  and  Adaptive  Strategies.  Products 
are  distributed  by  MicroAge  and  Inacom.  To  ensure 
that  their  virtual  workplaces  run  smoothly,  AT&T 
customers  receive  a  one-number  support  system 
for  all  their  approved  product  purchases. 
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GET  PENTIUM 


Pentium"  Power: 
The  super-quick  Pentium  processor  is 
p^  specially  tor  notebooks  and  is  engineered  to 
pwlorm  91°o  fester  th.in  75MHz  Intel  DX4  processors 


GET  CD-ROM. 


CD-ROM  to  Go: 

The  power  of  multimedia  is  all  packed  up  and 

ready  to  go.  The  Satellite  Pro  400CDT  comes  with  an 

integrated,  modular  Quad-Speed  CD-ROM  dnve  that  you 

can  swap  with  the  floppy  dnve  in  secondst  Or  plug  in  the 

floppy  dnve  externally  and  use  Kith. 


GET  GOING. 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


Satellite  Pro 

The  New 

Satellite  Pro 

with  Modular 

CD-ROM. 


Lithium  Ion  Battery: 

Toshiba's  long-life  Lithium 

Ion  barren  provides  many  hours 

ot  power  while  you  travel. 


Enhanced  Port  Replicator: 

Now  you  only  need  one 
computer.  The  new,  optional 

Enhanced  Port  Replicator 
provides  two  Type  III  PC  Card 

slots,  and  allows  one-step 

connection  to  your 
desktop  environment. 


Built-in  Power  Supply: 

A  built-ip  power  supply  means 

you  don't  have  to  carry  a  bulky 

external  AC  adapter. 

This  slim  power  cord  is  all  you  need. 

FEATURES: 
400CDT: 

•  10.4*  dia.  color  active  matnx  display 

•  Integrated  modular  Quad-Spsd  CD-ROM 

•  Modular  15"  FDD  included 
400CS*: 

•  10.4"  dia.  color  dual-scan  display 

•  Integrated  modular  3.5"  FDD 

•  Optional  modular  Quad-Speed  CDROM 
BOTH  MODELS: 

•  75MH2  Pentium"  processor (2.9v) 
•Supports  24-bit  true  color 

(16.7  million  . 

•  810  Million  Bytes  (=772MB)  HDD 

•  8MB  EDO  RAM  expandable  to  40MB 

•  VL  local-bus  video 
•Two  stacked  PC  Caid  slots 

(two  Type  II  or  one  Type  III) 

•  Plug  and  Play  connectivity 

•  Sound  Blaster  *  Pro  compatible, 
.WW  and  MIDI  sound  support 

•  AccuPoim   integrated 
pointing  device 

•  Toll-free  Technical  Support  - 
7  days  a  week, 
24  hou  r 

m      Pentium 

Call  1-800-457-7777 

for  more  information  or  a 

dealer  near  you. 


Toshiba.  The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers 


Corporation 
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ADAPTING  MOBILE  TECHNOLOGY:  WE'VE  ONLY  JUST  BEGUN 
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Source:  The  Yankee  Group 


tion,  as  you  would  have 
to  equip  your  profes- 
sionals with  computers 
anyway  though  perhaps 
without  as  much  memory 
or  with  modems.  Cellu- 
lar phones  and  pagers 
will  run  $  1 ,500  a  year, 
and  are  a  necessity  if 
your  professionals  are 
to  do  their  jobs.  And 
you  will  need  some 
traditional  office  space,  because  even  road  warriors  need 
to  come  in  out  of  the  cold  and  interact  with  their  peers. 


Life  on  the 
Front  Lines 

One  of  the  key  met- 
rics of  user  satisfaction 
is  how  well  traveling 
personnel  are  doing 
their  job.  While  no  one 
noticed,  much  of  the 
support  that  business 
travelers  used  to  have 
has  evaporated.  If  tra- 
ditional office-bound 
professionals  are 
rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the 
secretary  is  only  a  fond 
memory.  The  days 
when  every  manager 
had  one  passed  five 
years  ago;  today,  if 
there  is  a  secretary,  that 
secretary  works  with  10 
people.  No,  the  road 
warrior  stands  alone. 

The  road  warrior 
analogy  is  apt:  You  are 
sending  your  people 
into  a  hostile  environ- 
ment -  the  real  world. 
They  are  on  the  front 
lines  and  have  to  carry 
their  weapons  with 


MP:  Mobile  Professional 


Texas  Instruments 
Makes  Its  Move 

Texas  Instruments  is  doing  extraordinary  things. 
Well  established  at  the  high  end  of  the  mobile 
computing  market  with  its  TravelMate™  series 
of  notebook  computers,  the  company  has  just 
launched  a  major  extension  of  its  product  line. 
The  result:  exceptional  value  for  a  much  wider 
range  of  mobile  computer  users. 

"Texas  Instruments  has  spared  no  detail  in  ensur- 
ing that  our  new  Extensa  notebooks  deliver  extraor- 
dinary performance  and  value,"  says  Steve  Lair, 
vice  president  and  worldwide  director  of  Tl's  Mobile 
Computing  Group.  "Tl  is  the  leader  in  innovative, 
high-performance  notebooks,  and  we  are  applying 
those  same  standards  of  quality  and  excellence  to 
our  new  line." 

The  Extensa  series,  available  as  of  September  11, 
offers  a  combination  of  speed,  weight,  power, 
upgradability  and  affordability  that  should  appeal 
to  a  broad  spectrum  of  users.  Three  models  are 
available,  starting  with  the  Extensa  450.  A  full- 
featured,  486-based  notebook,  it  weighs  only  five 
pounds  and  offers  brilliant  color  display  at  an 
estimated  street  price  of  $1799. 

The  Extensa  Model  550  offers  a  75MHz  Pentium 
processor,  PCI  bus,  L2  cache  memory  and 
user-upgradable  hard-disk  drive  at  a  competitive 
price  of  $2499.  At  the  top  of  Tl's  new  line  is  its 
Model  550CD,  which  provides  superior  multimedia 
performance  via  integrated  CD-ROM,  16-bit 
sound  and  Pentium  processor  for  an  estimated 
price  of  $2999. 
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after  another  slowly  dies  and 
auxiliary  batteries  give  up  the 
ghost.  To  the  mobile  profes- 
sional, this  is  but  one  of  the 
inevitable  features  of  a  hostile 
environment.  But  don't  fear! 
Battery  life  will  double  in  the 
next  three  years.  Computers 
have  gotten 


parts  or  machine  history,  when  you  need  that  machine 
up  and  running?  The  solution  to  the  problem  is  wireless 
communication.  Wireless  extends  both  the  reach  and 
the  information  and  leverages  expertise. 

The  Wireless  Corporation 

Today,  we  regard  our  white-  and  gray-collar  mobile  pro- 
fessionals as  the  exception,  as  the  modern  day  cowboys  or 
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Only  COMSAT'S  New  SatPhone  Plus  Package 
Adds  Up  To  Such  An  Attractive  Solution 


,'7/j 750   //J,  850 


Global  Satellite 
Communication 


The  concept  of  one-stop  shop- 
ping is  redefined  with  SatPhone 
Plus,  a  unique  new  equipment  and 
service  package  offered  exclusively 
by  COMSAT.  Global  communica- 
tion was  never  so  easy! 

SatPhone 

"uasdp;-.kosuS:  &COMSAT 

Inmarsat-M  brief-      <BlB'    Mobile  Communications 

case  terminal  with 
1,000   minutes,   fully  terminated 
anywhere  in  the  world — all  for  just 
513,850.  You  may  also  choose  our 
500  minute  package  for  $11,750*. 

Inmarsat-M  briefcase  technol- 
ogy provides  you  with  crisp,  clear 
digital  satellite  phone  service  from 
anywhere  in  the  world,  to  any- 


where in  the  world.  And  with  fax 
and  data  capability,  you  have  a 
portable  office  that  allows  you  to 
send  and  receive  faxes  and  E-mail 
no  matter  how  remote  your 
location. 

After      pur- 
chase,    we     will 
provide        quick 
delivery  of  your 
pre-commis- 
sioned  briefcase  terminal  complete 
with  1,000  minutes  to  be  used  at 
any  time,  day  or  night.  Just  call  a 
COMSAT  representative  at  1-301- 
428-2222  to  place  your  order  or  ask 
any  questions. 

•Purchaser  will  be  responsible  for  shipping  costs, 
Federal  excise  tax,  and  sales  tax  where  applicable. 


22300  COMSAT  Drive  Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
U.S.  phone:  1-301-428-2222  •  Fax  1-301-601-5951 
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Source:  1994  Yankee  Group  100  Survey  of  Corporate  Telecom/IS  Managers. 


road  warriors.  But 
imagine  the  day  when 
they  aren't  the  excep- 
tion, but  the  rule. 
Entire  corporations  can 
be  composed  of  these 
armies,  with  just  a  few 
people  at  headquarters. 
The  fact  is.  virtual 
offices  lead  to  virtual 
corporations.  Firms 
such  as  Amway  and 
Avon  have  already 
discovered  this.  And  the  entire  knowledge  industry 
is  susceptible  to  this  wireless  revolution. 

In  the  end,  wireless  is  a  quiet  revolution  and  it  is 
happening  everywhere.  The  early  problems  are  giving  way 
to  solutions.  This  year, 
some  $4.2  billion  in 
venture  capital  will  be 
raised,  much  of  it 
going  to  advanced 
wireless  technology 
and  to  battery 
research.  Another 
$7  billion  will  go  into 
building  wireless  infra- 
structure, such  as  PCS 
and  low-earth-orbit 
satellite  systems. 
Thirty-six  million 
Americans  now  get 
their  mail  electronically, 
and  they  don't  want 
to  be  among  the 
electronically  disen- 
franchised. Meanwhile, 
mobile  phones, 
notebooks,  PCMCIA 
cards,  packet  radio, 
packet  cellular  and 
wireless  LANs  are 
coming  on  the  market 
at  flank  speed. 

Most  important  of 
all  -  it  works!  Yes,  the 
user  has  to  be  prepared 
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Stellar  Communications: 
COMSAT'S  Satellite  Telephone 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments  in  the  world 
of  mobile  computing  is  the  proliferation  of  the 
briefcase  satellite  telephone.  Inmarsat-M  briefcase 
terminals  provide  crisp,  reliable  telephone,  fax  and 
data-capable  service  from  anywhere  in  the  world, 
to  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  is  especially  exciting  news  for  those  in  occupa- 
tions that  require  travel  to  remote  regions  where  there 
is  no  conventional  telephone  infrastructure  or  where  it 
has  been  disrupted.  This  includes  mining,  construc- 
tion and  broadcast  industries;  humanitarian  and 
relief  organizations;  and  any  international  business 
traveler  requiring  global  mobile  communications. 

COMSAT  Mobile  Communications  currently  offers 
a  convenient,  one-stop  shop  for  briefcase  satellite 
services  with  its  SatPhone  Plus  Package.  SatPhone 
Plus  packages  a  ready-to-use  Inmarsat-M  terminal 
with  1,000  minutes,  fully  terminated  anywhere  in 
the  world,  for  $13,850.  COMSAT  also  offers  a 
500-minute  package  for  $11,750.  Both  the  500-  and 
1,000-minute  packages  allow  you  to  choose  from 
either  an  Atlas  Electronik  or  Thrane  &  Thrane 
Inmarsat-M  satellite  terminal. 

You  get  the  equipment,  the  communications  service, 
and  24-hour-a-day,  7-day-a-week  customer 
support — all  in  one  phone  call.  COMSAT  also 
provides  quick  delivery  of  your  pre-commissioned, 
ready-to-use  terminal. 
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In    Your    Face 


VIDEO  MAIN  STREET 

lomputer-based  video  is  finally  real.  Those  who  master  it  are 
ping  to  invade  consumers'  psyches  big  time.   By  Andy  Kessler 


■  RUNS  THE  general  STORE  on  Main  Street.  Took  over 
pe  business  from  the  old  man,  Big  Al.  Like  his  dad,  he 
iidrTt  understand  technology  beyond  refrigeration,  didn't 
ike  it  and  figured  it  didn't  affect  his  life.  This  computer 
tuff  was  for  kids. 

I  Al  didn't  know  what  hit  him  when  Wal-Mart  moved  to 
Own.  He  wrote  editorials  in  the  local  paper  on  predatory 
iricing  by  big  bad  Sam  Walton,  but  in  reality  he  got  nailed 
w  a  technology-oiled  distribution  system.  And  you,  no 
natter  what  business  you  are  in,  are  about  to  be  nailed  by 
he  next  wave  of  distribution  upheaval.  Some  lessons: 


M  Commerce  has  always  been  a  one-to-one  experience. 
I  Buy  my  wares,  try  on  my  suit,  let  me  paint  your  house, 

|at  my  tastefully  prepared  cheeseburger.  Oh,  yeah,  and 

please  have  a  nice  day. 

I  The  advent  of  the  mass  media  has  changed  all  that,  tuni- 
ng sales  from  a  local  one-to-one  to  a  one-to-many  experi- 
nce.  Michael  Jordan  (the  basketball  one,  remember?)  sug- 
;ests  your  sneakers,  not  the  funny  guy  in  the  referee  cos- 

u  ume  who  sells  them  to  you  at  the  Foot  Locker. 

rtii  ^Technology  has  a  funny  way  of  turning  things  upside 

■  down,  and  inside  out.  No  one  believes  the  1984  Big 

lother  scenario  anymore,  the  centralized  power  control- 

ing  all  compute  cycles.  Distributed  personal  computers 

Oltk  lave  taken  care  of  that  and  created  little  cousins  versus  Big 

•rother.  We  are  all  related  when  interconnected.  But  it  is 

,  xactly  that  installed  base  of  100  million  or  more  PCs,  net- 

/orkable — already  able  but  not  yet  networked- 

jlffl  he  basis  of  a  new  distribution  system. 


sfl 


-that  form 


Technology  has  permanently  transformed  the  landscape 
of  business.  Up  until  now,  the  transformation  has  all 

een  inside  companies.  First,  the  back  office  was  automated 
nd^  dth  mainframes  and  minicomputers,  removing  legions  of 

lerks  and  low-skilled  workers,  allowing  pricing  leverage  on 

roducts  and  services. 
Now,  front-office,  white-collar  tasks  are  being  auto- 

lated  via  desktop  computers,  local-area  networks  and 

lient/server  applications,  at  the  expense  of  middle-level, 


do-nothing  management.  This  has  caused  major  eruptions 
in  the  financial  services,  insurance,  even  legal  industries. 

That  is  all  child's  play  compared  to  what  is  about  to  take 
place  as  video  moves  onto  a  computer  platform.  More  than 
the  corner  grocery  store  will  be  affected.  The  explosion  of 
demand,  the  sales  productivity  from  disintermediation,  and 
major  corporate  restructuring  will  redistribute  wealth  to 
those  with  the  vision  of  how  to  harness  this  technological 
transformation.  Those  who  use  technology  to  acquire  cus- 
tomers, not  just  service  them,  will  be  the  elite  of  tomorrow. 

4  Video  capability  for  computers,  on-line  networks  and  the 
Internet  fabric  are  all  combining  to  create  a  new  interac- 
tive medium,  one  that  transforms  how  businesses  deal  with 
each  other,  and  how  businesses  actually  reach  consumers. 
Computer-based  video  is  finally  real  in  1995.  Go  buy  a  copy 
of  the  CD-ROM  "The  11th  Hour"  from  Trilobyte.  Besides  a 
great  game,  you  will  see  full-screen,  full-motion  video  com- 
ing off  your  average  PC... yeah,  that  same  PC  that  last  week 
played  only  postage-stamp  video.  Software  is  a  wonderful 
thing. 

This  breakthrough  is  critical.  For  interactive  media  to 
take  hold,  the  key  ingredient  is  video.  Why?  Because  it  is 
the  most  natural  of  data  types.  Fve  never  met  Shaquille 
O'Neal,  but  I  feel  like  I've  known  him  all  my  life. 

5 Video  penetrates  the  human  psyche  (Alfred  Hitchcock 
knew  something  about  that),  and  as  networks  of  comput- 
ers deliver  video,  the  value  is  in  the  delivery  of  the  pitch.  A 
$120  billion  advertising  industry  exists  to  influence  purchases 
by  getting  in  consumers'  faces.  After  the  natural  progression 
of  print,  radio  and  TV,  now  an  interactive  medium  is  next. 
Not  just  pushing  toys  for  geeks,  it  is  clear  the  professionals 
on  Madison  Avenue  are  coming.  New  products  and  services 
will  appear  to  take  advantage  of  this  emerging  medium. 

6 The  sheer  power  of  influential  video  selling  and  network 
computing  forms  an  unstoppable  combination  that  will 
be  In  Your  Face.  Fight  it,  and  you  end  up  like  little  Al  on 
Main  Street,  whining  about  evil  corporate  forces.  But  the 
trend  can  be  your  friend,  so  enjoy  the  ride.  ■ 
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"1  need  a  fax/modem  that  always 
connects  at  the  highest  speed, 
no  matter  where  1  am." 


Keith  Hernandez, 
Field  Office  Manager 


T    I        DSP        SOLUTIONS 


We're  putting  time 

on  the  side  of  our 
customers,   gr- 

Andtheirs.   t 


In  the  fax/modem  market,  18  months  could 

product's  lifetime.  And  an  18-second  transmi' 

seems  like  an  eternity  when  you're  trying  t 

information  in  the  field.  So,  modem  manufact 

are  turning  to  Digital  Signal  Processing  Solu 

from  Texas  Instruments  to  keep  up  with  cust! 

demands  for  increased  performance.  \ 

providing  cost-effective  designs  that  max 

profitability,  time  after  time. 

In  just  a  few  years,  fax/modem  performanc  1 

experienced  a  tenfold  increase  with  every  genei 
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Interface 


"The  key  to  the  fax/modem 
market  is  to  be  flexible  and 
to  respond  quicmy  to  the 
demands  of  the  customer" 

Ross  Manire, 

Senior  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Corporate/Systems  Division,  U.S.  Robotics,  inc. 


fining  functionality.  And  behind  many  of  these 
vations,  you'll  find  TI  DSP  Solutions.  In  fact,  by  com- 
jig  expertise  and  jointly  pursuing  new  technology,  TI 
ed  U.S.  Robotics  produce  the  first  PCMCIA  V.34 
em.  This  breakthrough  delivered  a  2X  increase  in 
prmance  with  the  software  flexibility  to  incorporate 
features  and  standards.  Now,  U.S.  Robotics  can 
:age  their  investment  across  their  entire  product  line. 
nd  as  the  multimedia  market  evolves,  the  trend  will 
jnue  to  add  real-time  capabilities  like  simultaneous 
e/data  transmission,  voice  mail,  CD  sound  and 


full-motion  video.  And,  of  course,  TI  will  be  there  every 
step  of  the  way. 

From  wireless  communications  to  multimedia,  TI 
DSP  Solutions  are  changing  the  way  we  live,  learn  and 
work.  Timeless,  isn't  it. 

Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.  ti.  com 

EXTENDING         YOUR         REACRT 

"^  Texas 
Instruments 
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THE  ASAP   INTERVIEW 

AMERITECH  CEO 

DiiilUCCK 
NOTEBAERT 

BY  G  E  N  E    KOPROWSKI 

Outspoken  Dick  Notebaert,  48,  cares 
little  for  the  new  communications  tech- 
nologies that  fascinate  futurists.  This  may 
seem  a  tad  peculiar  coming  from  the  man 
who  heads  Ameritech,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  profitable  regional  Bell  operating 
companies.  But  Notebaert  has  a  decidedly 
different  focus.  "Consumers  don't  care 
about  technology.  They  care 
about  what  it  does  for  them." 


K 


Notebaert  ascended  to  the 
chairman  and  CEO  position 
just  last  year,  after  a  career  as 
an  executive  in  the  Bell  system.  He 
sees  Ameritech,  a  $12.6  billion  con- 
cern that  reported  a  13%  increase  in 
earnings  last  year,  as  a  communica- 
tion-services marketing  company.  It 
only  employs  technologies  that  con- 
sumers have  proven  they  want  to  use. 

Already,  Notebaert  has  fired  most 
of  the  old-guard  executives  at  the 
company,  bureaucrats  who  didn't  have 
modern  marketing  skills.  An  additional 
1 1,500  employees  took  voluntary  early 
retirement  packages  this  summer.  He's 
hired  marketing  types  from  Sony 
Corp.  and  packaged-goods  companies, 
trying  to  get  the  Chicago-based 
RBOC  ready  to  compete  in  the 
new  economy.  "I  don't  ever  use 
those  initials,"  says  Notebaert, 
who  won't  even  mouth  the  letters 
during  the  chat.  A  visitor  must  say  it 
for  him. 

Ameritech    furnishes    traditional 
local  phone  service  to  13  million  cus- 


tomers  and  cellu- 
lar service  to  1.5 
million  users  in 
the  Midwest.  But 
lately,  Ameritech 
has  crafted  deals  of  a  different  kind  A 
pact  with  Walt  Disney  will  help 
Ameritech  enter  the  entertainment 
market,  and  prepare  for  eventual  cus- 
tomer trials  of  video  dial-tone  service. 
The  company  recently  received  ap 
proval  for  its  first  four  cable  franchis 
es.  And  an  investment  of  $472  million 
in  General  Electric  Information  Ser- 
vices will  test  the  potential  of  electron- 
ic commerce  networks. 

In  Notebaert's  office,  in  Chicago's 
Mercantile  Exchange  building,  a  PC  is 
linked  to  a  video  network,  which 
enables  him  to  chat  with  fellow 
CEOs,  such  as  Intel's  Andy  Grove 
in  Silicon  Valley,  at  any  moment 
A  Mickey  Mouse  telephone  is  an- 
other prominent  feature.  Disney's 
Michael  Eisner  is  a  friend. 

The  bookshelves  in  the  executive 
office  are  lined  with  works  on  modern 
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business  strategy,  consumer  guides  to 
the  Internet  and  other  interesting 
works,  like  The  Third  Wave  by  Alvin 
Toffler.  Notebaert  reads  Prussian  mili- 
tary strategy  and  books  by  China's  Tzu 
Sun.  He  professes  to  reread  Sun's  The 
Art  of  Wai fare  every  year,  for  the  tele- 
com industry  is  about  to  be  at  war. 

Notebaert  wants  to  compete — in  a 
market  free-tor-all — and  he  wants  an 
end  to  the  monopoly 
status  of  the  Bells  im- 
mediately. No  phase-in 
time  is  required.  Note- 
baert is  sure  that  demo- 
graphic research,  sales- 
manship and  service  will  prevail. 

Can  Ameritech  handle  the  intense 
heat  from  cable  TV  and  wireless  per- 
sonal communications  systems  in  the 
coming  years?  Why  does  marketing 
matter  more  to  the  company  than  new 
technology?  Notebaert  talks  frankly  to 
Forbes  ASAP. 

ASAP:  In  Nicholas  Negroponte's  new 
book,  Being  Digital,  there's  a  passage 
where  he  talks  about  the  Negroponte 
switch.  All  communications  that  cur- 
rently come  over  wires  will  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  air  and  all  that  cur- 
rently come  through  the  air  will  be 
sent  over  wires.  Do  you  buy  that  idea? 
What  does  it  mean  for  Ameritech? 
NOTEBAERT:  There  are  the  laws  of 
physics  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  For 
as  long  as  I've  been  in  the  industry,  26 
years,  there  has  been  this  debate  be- 
tween the  world  of  through-the-air 
versus  the  world  of  through-the-physi- 
cal,  whether  it  is  copper,  or  some  form 
of  electronics  or  fiber  optics.  At  any 
given  point  in  time,  one  moves  ahead, 
and  the  other  moves  ahead.  When  you 
add  it  up,  though,  the  physical — 
glass — is  the  best.  It  has  the  greatest 
bandwidth.  It  has  the  most  secure  form 
of  transmission.  And  it  is  the  least  sus- 
ceptible to  the  environment.  So  when  I 
look  at  it,  and  think  of  line-of- 
sight  video  transmission,  and  I 
think  of  microwave  towers,  my 
mind  rushes  to  the  limiting  fac- 
tors that  that  imposes  on  the  con- 
sumer. If  you  look  at  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  the  customer,  they 
don't  want  to  be  changing  technolo- 
gies. In  fact,  they  don't  care. 


n  i       cne 
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ASAP:  Not  even  for  better  technology? 
NOTEBAERT:  They  don't  care  about  the 
technology!  Only  engineers  and  futur- 
ists like  George  Gilder  and  Alvin  Tof- 
fler think  like  this.  The  customer  says 
whatever  it  is,  I  want  to  turn  it  on  and 
it  functions.  With  microwave,  you  have 
fading  and  ducting.  You'll  have  that 
problem  with  other  forms  of  through- 
the-air  transmission.  You  have  the 
problems  of  interference.  With  glass,  if 
it  is  installed  right,  it  is  very  depend- 
able. Radio  is  only  one  direction. 
Video  over  fiber  gives  you  enough 
bandwidth  that  you  can  go  in  both  di- 
rections. 

ASAP:  Digital  wireless  is  on  a  fast 
learning  curve.  Aren't  you  a  buggy 
manufacturer,  ignoring  the  competitive 
threat  from  automobiles? 
NOTEBAERT:  Wrong  analogy— it's 
more  like  catalogs  and  department 
stores.  You've  seen  this  huge  growth  in 
catalog  sales.  But  Nordstrom  and 
Neiman  are  still  doing  great  on  their 
sales  per  square  foot.  We're  talking 
over  a  long  period  of  time — a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Not  five  years.  Not  10 
years.  Sure,  over  time,  voice-grade 
consumer  traffic  will  migrate  or  grow 
in  the  wireless  world.  But  how  long  did 
it  take  this  country  to  get  to  the  point 
where  more  PCs  were  shipped  than 
televisions?  Last  year  was  the  first  year 
that  happened.  It  took  a  long  time. 
Moreover,  as  PCs  need  a  lot  more  pro- 
cessing power  and  move  to  100  mega- 
hertz or  more,  more  and  more  band- 
width will  be  needed.  Radio  is  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that. 
The  people  who  predict  that  wireless  is 
suddenly  going  to  take  over  obviously 
have  no  concept  of  what  it  is  going  to 
take  to  clear  the  bandwidth,  which  is 
already  occupied,  get  site  selection  and 
put  antennas  and  transmission  towers 
up,  and  then  have  a  common  techno- 
logical platform  so  wherever  you  go  in 
the  U.S.,  it  works. 

ASAP:  Let  me  ask  you  about  an- 
other competitor — cable.  Does 
the  so-called  two-wire  solution, 
with  cable  and  telephony  compet- 
ing for  customers,  make  sense? 
NOTEBAERT:  This  has  been  a  struggle 
for  policymakers  and  legislators.  Our 
view  is  that  in  a  high-density  market 
such  as  Chicago,  there  is  business  for 
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EH||  two  wires.  There  mav 
H  even  be  an  opportunity 
tor  three  if  you  think 
about  direct  broadcast 
satellite. 
ASAP:  You  have  some 
^™  deals  with  Hollywood 
and  with  General  Electric.  What  do 
you  hope  to  accomplish  there? 
NOTEBAERT:  The  General  Electric  deal 
is  about  electronic  com- 
merce: the  whole  idea  of 
being  able  to  connect  diverse 
businesses,  over  networks,  so 
that  the\  get  the  advantages 
of  vertical  integration,  while 
still  being  horizontally  dis- 
tributed. It  is  a  high-growth 
business — greater  than  30% 
per  year. 
ASAP:  What  about  Disney? 
NOTEBAERT:  We're  with  Mickey  for  a 
specific  reason.  The  Disney  Company 
is  the  premier  consumer  marketer  in 
the  country  today.  Disney  knows  how 
to  touch  the  customer.  Our  artistic  side 
is  our  weakness.  Communications 
technology  is  our  strong  point. 

Now,  to  get  into  the  home,  you 

have  to  have  interactivity.  But  you  also 

have  to  have  entertainment.  It  is  the 

ticket  to  entry.  So  we  joined  into  a 

500  million  joint  venture  with  Disney 

nd  other  companies  with  the  idea  of 

cquiring,  packaging  and  creating  con- 

ent  directed  toward  the  consumer. 

his  will  be  packaged  with  on-line 

hopping  and  banking.  We're  turning 

he  TV  from  a  box  to  a  tool.  When 

ou  transform  it,  you  redefine  it.  Peo- 

le  will  use  it  more. 

How  is  this  different  from 
he  deal  between  Rupert  Mur- 
ioch  and  MCI? 

IOTEBAERT:  I've  heard  a  lot  of 
alk  there,  but  haven't  seen  any 
oncy  move  yet.  That's  the  difference. 
SAP:  With  these  new  ventures,  is 
here  ever  going  to  be  a  day  when 
eritech  is  not  a  telephone  company 
nymore? 

OTEBAERT:  We're  not  a  telephone 
tempany  now!  I  do  not  use  that  ex- 
pression. I  don't  use  those  initials  that 
art  with  an  "R." 

*:  How  far  away  is  Ameritech  from 
Jetting  the  broadband  network  to  be 
le  way  you  want  it  to  be,  so  you  can 


deliver  these  services? 
NOTEBAERT:  We  will  have  passed  six 
million  homes  by  the  year  200E  We 
have  based  that  on  market  acceptance 
and  the  demographics  of  the  market. 
We  don't  intend  for  this  to  be  ubiqui- 
tous. We'll  do  this  where  customers 
tell  us  they  want  us.  I've  watched  one 
piece  of  technology  after  another  fail 
because  the  technologist  was  driving  it. 


"We  have  government  trying  to  pick 
winners  and  losers.  How  many  industries 
do  we  have  to  watch,  how  many  countries, 

like  the  Soviet  Union,  do  we  have  to 
watch,  before  we  will  trust  the  consumer?" 


Everything  I've  seen  done  where  the 
customer  is  driving  it  has  been  a  win- 
ner. You  have  to  follow  your  cus- 
tomers. 

ASAP:  What  customers  will  drive 
broadband  development? 
NOTEBAERT:  The  customers  who  will 
drive  it  will  have  used  interactivity  at 
work  until  it  has  become  sec- 
ond nature.  It  is  the  customer 
who  says  they  need  more  than 
television.  They  are  hard- 
pressed  for  more  alternatives. 
They  want  to  move  around 
electronically.  That  group  will 
continue  to  grow,  just  as  the 
dispersion  of  cellular  phones  has 
grown.  It  will  cascade  from  medium- 
size  to  small  businesses  then  to  con- 
sumers. 

ASAP:  But  if  I'm  the  only  person  on 
my  block  who  wants  broadband 
capability,  how  do  you  deliver  it 
to  me? 

NOTEBAERT:  We  look  at  the  den- 
sity, apartment  by  apartment. 
Street  by  street.  We  run  the  demo- 
graphic mixes  and  the  buying  patterns. 
This  is  marketing  research.  If  you  are 
just  one  customer  and  it  costs  $10,000 
or  $20,000  for  us  to  deliver  it  to  you, 
are  you  willing  to  pay?  If  I  have  a 
neighborhood  that  wants  it,  or  a  build- 
ing that  wants  it,  and  we  can  spread 
the  costs,  you  will  want  it.  But  we  are 
not  subsidizing.  For  me  to  put  an  asset 
in  the  ground  and  have  it  lie  idle  is 
nonsensical. 
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ASAP:  Telecom  is  a  very  heavily  regu- 
lated industry.  If  Newt  Gingrich  and 
other  legislators  said  that  starting  to- 
morrow, there  would  be  no  restrictions 
in  telephony,  that  there's  a  competitive 
free-for-all,  how  would  you  react? 
NOTEBAERT:  My  dreams  will  have 
come  true!  I  think  a  free  market  is 
great.  Ameritech  does  not  need  protec- 
tion. Ameritech  needs  freedom.  We've 
stepped  forward  and  em- 
braced competition.  We'll 
take  everybody  on.  We  have 
filed  with  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  to  un- 
bundle our  lines.  Our  com- 
petitors can  come  in,  pick 
this  part  of  our  network  or 
that  part  of  our  network  and 
we  will  provide  it  to  them 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  That 
means  we'll  charge  them  the  same 
price  we  charge  ourselves.  We'll  pro- 
vide them  the  same  information  we 
provide  ourselves.  We're  willing  to  sell 
you  the  parts  to  build  your  own  net- 
work. You  can  put  your  own  brand 
name  on  it. 

ASAP:  Assess  the  current  state  of 
regulation  in  telephony. 
NOTEBAERT:  This  is  a  mature 
regulated  industry,  but  an  im- 
mature deregulated  industry. 
We  need  to  change  the  1934 
Communications  Act,  which 
was  great  in  the  world  of  goose- 
neck phones  and  rotary  dialing,  but  re- 
ally doesn't  work  in  the  world  of  flip 
phones.  We  have  government  trying  to 
pick  winners  and  losers.  How  many  in- 
dustries do  we  have  to  watch,  how 
many  countries,  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
do  we  have  to  watch,  before  we  will 
trust  the  consumer? 
ASAP:  What  do  you  think  of  the  push 
in  Washington  for  so-called  universal 
service  for  the  new  telecom? 
NOTEBAERT:  The  government  has  no 
business  doing  that.  Universal  service 
is  defined  as  a  lifeline,  something  for 
an  emergency.  I  don't  think  watching 
MTV  is  universal  serv- 
ice. Internet  is  not  uni- 
versal service.  I  think 
there  are  people  in  the 
administration  who 
would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  1960s.  ■ 
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IntelliSaje  Hard  Drive  Pre-Failure  Warranty 


Proactive  Tape  Backup 
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Fault  Management 
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Insight  Management  Agents 


Security  Management 


Don't  you  just  love  hard  drive  crashes?  Adrenaline,  sweat,  your  heart  pounding  so  fast  it  feels  like 
there's  a  hummingbird  in  vour  chest.  Well,  with  Compaq  Intelligent  Manageabilitv,  the  job  of  network 
administrator  is  about  to  get  rather  predictable.  No  more  surprise  crises.  No  more  Olympic  sprints 
from  computer  to  computer.  Just  a  calm,  easv,  decidedlv  relaxed  dialogue  between  you  and  every 
computer  on  vour  network — right  from  vour  desk.  Because  Compaq  has  developed  technology  that, 


with  Windows  95,  lets  you  take  advantage  of  all  our  breakthrough  remote  management  tools  right 


Compaq  Presents  A 
Computer  So  Advanced  It  Can 


Regulate  Your  Heartbeat. 


from  vour  PC.  Environmental  sensing,  IntelliSafe  hard  drive  and  Network  Interface  Card  performance 
monitoring — all  the  information  vou  need  to  address  situations  before  they  become  problems.  In  fact, 
with  Compaq's  solutions  partners,  the  svstem  can  automatically  make  a  backup  tape  as  soon  as  it  senses 
a  hard  drive  that's  not  quite  up  to  snuff.  So  you  can  go  to  lunch,  for  coffee,  or  even  home,  confident 
that  vour  network  is  in  good  hands.  It's  a  feeling  that  could  have  a  very  positive  effect  on  your  heart. 


DesJtsro  is  corcrcd  by  our  6*c  i  »nr  limited  warrant*  Some  restrictions  and  cxchisirjns  *ppK  Certain  monitors,  battery  packs  and  options  an  covered  by  a  oru  year  warrant)  Formon  inl 
nownilfcncofGon^deaiaopK^caOtHtt^  I  >■'  psq  I    mputcri 
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The  Big  Picture 


OVERCLASS  RULES 

Antimeritocracy  critics  may  carp,  but  America's  new  elite  is  largi 
and  growing-arid  that's  good  news.  By  Virginia  I.  Postrel 


ALL  capital  is  VULNERABLE  to  confiscation  and 
redistribution,  to  seizure  in  the  name  of  fairness  or 
popular  will.  Human  capital  is  no  exception.  And 
for  more  than  a  decade,  an  intellectual  campaign 
has  been  building  for  the  confiscation  of  human  capital. 

That  campaign  broke  into  public  view  with  Newsweek's 
July  31  cover  story  on  "The  Overclass,"  whose  tide  comes 
from  a  slippery  term  coined  by  New  Republic  Senior  Editor 
Michael  Lind.  This  newly  discovered  class — highly  educated 
and  generally  highly  paid — is  the  product  of  three  basic 
trends:  Elite  universities,  notably  the  Ivy  League,  started  let- 
ting in  more  smart  middle-class  (or  even  poor)  kids  and 
stopped  excluding  Jews,  women  and  other  non-old  boys' 
network  types.  Once-closed  professions,  especially  finance, 
law,  politics  and  national  journalism,  followed  suit.  And  the 
economic  rewards  for  what  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich 
calls  "symbolic  analysts"  and  what  Peter  Drucker,  less  pejo- 
ratively, calls  "knowledge  workers"  rose  substantially. 

Every  society  has  an  elite.  But  this  one  is  huge — millions 
of  college-educated  professionals — and,  for  the  most  part, 
unapologetic.  Both  its  size  and  its  attitude  upset  egalitarian 
social  critics. 

"It's  one  thing  to  have  an  unequal  distribution  of 
income,"  writes  Lind's  colleague  Mickey  Kaus  in  The  End  of 
Equality.  "It's  another  to  have  that  same  distribution  of 
income  rigorously  based  on  schooling  and  skills.  The  pay- 
for-skills  trend  lends  all  income  differences,  small  and  large, 
a  nasty  meritocratic  bite." 

Certainly,  it  is  dangerous,  and  incorrect,  to  equate  what 
the  market  values  at  a  particular  moment  with  some  Pla- 
tonic form  of  "merit."  Market  processes  simply  express  the 
intersection  of  diverse  tastes  and  scarce  talents.  But  what, 
exactly,  is  so  "nasty"  about  a  meritocracy?  What  is  so  evil 
about  an  open  system  that  rewards  skills? 

Perhaps  it's  simply  too  open.  In  The  Revolt  of  the  Elites, 
the  late  social  critic  Christopher  Lasch  wrote  that  "the  real 
objection  to  meritocracy  [is]  that  it  drains  talent  away  from 
the  lower  classes  and  thus  deprives  them  of  effective  leader- 
ship." He  was  also  none  too  friendly  to  uppity  women,  see- 
ing in  feminism  no  more  than  yuppie  greed:  "Female 
careerism  provides  the  indispensable  basis  of  [the  profes- 
sional class's]  prosperous,  glamorous,  gaudy,  sometimes 


indecently  lavish  way  of  life." 

That  stifling  the  talents  of  people  born  poor  or  fern 
might  be  wrong,  as  well  as  economically  foolish,  was 
concern  of  Lasch's.  In  The  True  and  Only  Heaven,  he  ce 
brated  the  culture  of  the  parochial,  anti-intellectual,  an 
ambition,  anti-achievement  Charlestown  section  of  Bostc 
A  self-proclaimed  populist  (despite  his  snooty  obsession 
the  evils  of  shopping  malls),  Lasch  made  a  virtue  of  accer. 
ing  one's  place. 

But  the  antimeritocracy  crusade  isn't  mostly  about  kee 
ing  poor  girls  down.  It's  about  Bill  Gates — and  not  becau 
he's  worth  $13  billion.  In  Kaus  and  Lind  and  Lasch's  idc 
world,  Bill  Gates  simply  would  not  have  happene 
Antimeritocracy  polemicists  may  disagree  on  many  issue 
but  on  one  public  policy  all  concur:  America  made  a  territ 
mistake  in  1973  when  it  ended  the  draft  and  told  you 
people  that  their  lives  were  their  own.  Three  years  after  th 
fateful  decision,  Gates  dropped  out  of  Harvard  to  work 
time  for  Microsoft. 

From  Kaus  to  Lind  to  Lasch  to  Newsweek's  Jonathn 
Alter  to  philosopher  Michael  Walzer,  every  antimeritocra 
polemicist  wants  to  see  universal,  mandatory  national  ser 
ice:  a  peacetime  draft,  every  young  man  and  woman  toting 
rifle  or  cleaning  bedpans  in  a  nursing  home.  "For  soci 
egalitarians... national  service  is  valuable  precisely  because 
would  force  Americans  to  pause  in  their  disparate  career  tr 
jectories  and  immerse  themselves  in  a  common,  publ 
enterprise,"  writes  Kaus. 

The  point  isn't  to  fill  jobs  that  need  doing;  it's  to  confi' 
cate  human  capital,  and  the  precious  years  young  peop 
have  to  build  it:  no  late  nights  in  the  library  or  the  lab;  r 
long  hours  in  the  gym,  the  theater,  the  school  newspape 
No  fooling  with  computers,  no  honing  political  argument 
no  traveling  the  world.  No  working  at  a  job  for  which  th( 
get  paid.  No  Larry  Bird,  no  Magic  Johnson;  no  Quent: 
Tarantino,  no  John  Singleton;  no  Michael  Dell,  no  Mai 
Andreessen. 

Squandering  such  talents,  and  the  lives  of  millions  ( 
lesser-known  but  nonetheless  productive  people,  is  a  terrib 
price  to  pay  to  satisfy  a  few  writers'  egalitarian  fancies.  Oni 
an  Overclass  could  imagine  such  a  thing.  I 

Virginia  I.  Postrel  (Vpostrel@aol.com)  is  editor  of  Reason. 
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To  keep  up  with  the  accelerating 
*  pace  of  change,  organizations  are 
being  forced  to  reshape  themselves. 

But  unless  improvements  impact 
all  areas  of  the  enterprise,  the  race 
may  be  over  before  it  starts. 

So  instead  of  focusing  on  just  one 


wing  and  no  prayer. 


part  of  an  organization,  Andersen 
Consulting  can  help  you  transform 
the  whole.  And  rather  than  merely 
recommending  how  the  components 
should  fit  together,  we'll  work  with 
you  to  help  make  sure  that  they  do. 
Because  these  days,  organizations 


that  don't  transform  are  likely 
to  end  up  in  the  soup. 


Andersen 
Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


©1995  Andersen  Consulting  All  rights  reserved 


Are  you  amazed  by  technology?  Probably  not. 
Which  is  why  we  offer  dependable  products  that  make  people's  lives  easier. 

Does  that  work  for  you? 


Karl  L.  Brunson  presents  ideas  in  California  from  a  phone  modem  in  Manassas,  Virginia. 
Which  he  finds  much  easier  than  hopping  on  planes  all  the  time. 


Its  Amazing 


(3D 

What    We    Can    Do 

Together: 


#£ 


A 


I  Bill  Gate»  | 
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Steve  Ballmer 
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MICROCHIP 

NEVER     HAVE      SO      MA  NY      MAD  E      SO      MUCH      IN      SUCH      A      SHORT     PERIOD 

WEALTH 


WELCOME  TO  FORBES  ASAP's  first  annual  examination  of 
vealth  in  the  Microprocessor  Age.  Over  the  next  several  pages, 
ivery  profile  and  financial  proctoscopy  performed  will  be  on  a 
>erson  who  owes  their  living  and  worth  to  Intel's  key  invention 
f24  years  ago. 

We  stuck  to  a  narrow  description  in  assembling  our 
tory.  For  example,  in  our  Top  20  rich  list,  we  name  only 
hareholders  of  companies  launched  since  1971.  The  excep- 
ion  is  Gordon  Moore  of  Intel,  founded  in  1968;  Intel 
tivented  the  microprocessor,  after  all. 

Missing  are  David  Packard  ($5.5  billion)  and  William 
lewlett  ($3.2  billion),  who  started  their  company  in  1939.  A 
ood  case  could  be  made  for  leaving  Dave  and 
•ill  on  our  list,  of  course.  Today,  their  $38  bil- 
on  namesake  derives  nearly  all  of  its  revenues 
om  microprocessor-based  products;  HP  is  the 
orld's  leading  PC  printer  company  and  also  one 
f  the  world's   fastest-growing  PC   makers. 

deed,  92  %  of  HP's  market  value  has  sprouted 
nee  the  microprocessor's  appearance  in  1971. 
urely,  HP  has  adapted  better  to  the  micro- 

ocessor  revolution  than  anyone  else.  But  it  was 
lot  founded  with  the  chip  in  mind,  so  we  left  its 


istoric  founders  off  our  list.  Ditto  the  hugely  successful 
lotorola  chairman  Robert  Galvin  ($1.2  billion),  and  Elec- 
[onic  Data  Systems  founder  Ross  Perot  ($2  billion). 

Left  off  too  were  telecom  emperors,  like  Craig  McCaw 
51.1  billion)  and  John  Malone  ($560  million),  who  corn- 
led  their  wealth  from  analog  technologies.  Nor  do  we 
delude  so-called  new  economy  barons,  like  Rupert  Mur- 
x:h  ($3.3  billion),  Ted  Turner  ($1.9  billion),  Sumner  Red- 
lone  ($4.8  billion)  and  Steven  Spielberg  ($700  million).  We 
lay  change  our  minds  and  include  these  impact  players  as 
fe  digital  age  rolls  on. 

How  did  the  rich  get  that  way?  It's  easy  to  say  vision,  but 
I you  mean  that  word  broadly,  forget  it.  Rather,  the  winners 
pered  through  small  windows,  saw  huge  inflection  points 
jd  determined  right  then  and  there  to  throw  the  weight  of 
leir  assets,  energy  and  I.Q.  at  perishable  opportunities.  Bill 


Gates  gambled  away  a  Harvard  degree  as  soon  as  he  saw  a 
kit  computer.  Larry  Ellison  left  his  job  the  minute  he 
grasped  the  implications  of  an  IBM  invention,  structured 
query  language.  David  Duffield  mortgaged  his  hillside  house. 
Scott  Cook  fought  off  bankruptcy.  Bold  actions. 

Another  trait:  They  stayed  cheap.  Steve  Ballmer  is  so 
fearful  of  spoilage  that  early  in  the  going  he  laid  down  a 
Microsoft  rule  that  everyone  has  to  fly  coach,  rent  compacts 
and  stay  at  midlevel  hotels — this  in  a  company  of  2,000  mil- 
lionaires. Craig  Benson  and  Bob  Levine  pay  themselves 
$52,000  a  year  and  buy  only  used  furniture.  Ray  Noorda 
drives  a  pickup.  Cook  takes  cheap  backpacking  vacations. 
Gordon  Moore  lives  in  a  middle-class  suburb. 
Charles  Wang  quickly  snuffs  out  the  merest  hint 
of  overstuffing.  To  reach  this  list  of  tech  tycoons, 
you  can't  let  the  venture  capitalist  dilute  you  early. 
Cash  is  king. 

Trait  three:  long  hours.  You  won't  find  too 
many  loafers  in  this  bunch.  Call  Gates  on  his 
direct  number  at  9  p.m.  on  Friday  and  you'll 
probably  get  him. 

Trait  four:  they're  all  a  bubble  off  plumb.  This 
kind  of  exuberant  diversity  of  spirit  is  precisely 


why  microchip  tycoons  became  who  they  are,  and  why 
Forbes  ASAP  chooses  to  celebrate  them. 

Is  THERE  ANOTHER  BILL  Gates  up  ahead?  Probably  not.  As 
Gates  himself  told  us,  the  big  opportunities  lie  in  imperfect 
markets.  Tomorrow's  gazillion  networked  PCs  will  leave 
few  pockets  of  ignorance.  Anyone  with  a  winning  formula 
will  be  quickly  cloned.  Proprietary  footholds  will  become 
small  and  slippery. 

But  Forbes  ASAP  does  see  a  great  climate  in  which  to 
build  modest  fortunes  and  to  fashion  interesting  jobs.  If  you 
can't  accumulate  a  billion-dollar  stash,  you  might  more  eas- 
ily hit  $100  million  in  the  years  ahead,  or  certainly  $10  mil- 
lion. Failing  that,  you'll  have  a  better  chance  than  ever  at 
writing  your  own  career  ticket  and  living  the  life  you  always 
dreamed  about. 
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Bill  Gates 

Chairman  and  CEO 
Microsoft 
Stock  Held: 
141,107,100 

Value:  $13.8  billion 

Paul  Allen 

Director  and 

Cofounder 

Microsoft 

Stock  Held:  55,748,020 

Value:  $5.5  billion 

Steve  Ballmer 

Executive  V.P. 

Microsoft 

Stock  Held:  29,952,764 

Value:  $2.9  billion 

BACKGROUND 
GATES 

Discovered  computers  in 
7th  grade  at  Seattle's 

Lakeside  Prep. ..Scored  a 

perfect  800  on  math 
SATs,  but  dropped  out  of 


Harvard  in  his  junior 
year... same  year  teamed 
up  with  friend  Paul  Allen 
to  write  a  computer  lan- 
guage program  for  a  kit 
computer  (Altair  8800) 
that  each  had  read  about 
in  the  January  1975  Popu- 
lar Electronics  (see  below) 
...Microsoft  went  public 
in  1986  at  a  $525  million 
valuation;  today  worth 
$56  billion.  Long  misla- 
beled a  nerd,  Gates  is  a 
shrewd  operator,  among 
the  top  tycoons  ever... 
Voracious  reader,  prefer- 
ring historical  biography 
(Napoleon,  FDR,  Henry 
Ford). ..runs  Microsoft  bv 


e-mail... values 

IQ,  spirited 
argument  and 
bold  action... 
typical  work- 
day is  10  a.m. 

to  10  p.m. 

KEY 

MOMENTS 

GATES 

Had  vision  of 

software's 
monetary  value 
in  the  1970s... 
jujitsued  favor- 
able royalty 
agreement 
from  IBM  in 
1981,  which  permitted 
Microsoft  to  tap  clone  PC 

makers  (then  barely  in 

existence)  for  a  royalty... 

...a  master  leverager...so 

far,  has  won  all  important 

bouts  with  the  Justice 

Department. 

VULNERABLE 
GATES 

Industry  shifting  from 
one  era,  standalone  PCs, 
to  another,  the  Internet. 

Conventional  wisdom 
says  winners  from  one  era 
often  get  stuck  when  new 
era  dawns;  Gates  best  bet 
to  prove  the  exception... 
growing  challenge  is  how 

to  motivate  employees; 

some  2,000  of  17,800  are 

millionaires. 

BACKGROUND 

ALLEN 

Befriended  the  13-year- 
old  Gates  at  the  Univ.  of 
Washington  computer 


THE  TOP 


center.  Afflicted  with 
Hodgkin's  disease  and  left 
Microsoft  in  early  1980s. 
Kept  stock,  board  seat 
and  friendship  with 
Gates. ..dabbles  in  invest- 
ments and  toys:  owns 
Portland  Trail  Blazers 
basketball  team,  Jimi 
Hendrix  memorabilia  and 

investments  in  several 

technology  companies... 

one,  Starwave,  espies  big 

opportunities  in  digital 

sports  entertainment 


BOGU  ("Bend 

over,  grease 

up"). 


KEY     MOMENTS 
ALLEN 

In  1975,  working  nights 
at  the  Harvard  computer 
labs,  he  and  Gates  hacked 
a  version  of  Basic  for  the 
Altair  8800... Allen  then 


flew  to  Albuquerque  and 
demonstrated  it  success- 
fully to  the  Altair  makers 
while  Gates  waited  ner- 
vously back  at  Harvard... 
in  1980,  located  an  oper- 
ating system  called  86- 
DOS,  purchased  it  for 
$50,000,  changed  name 

to  MS-DOS,  and  let 
Gates  license  it  to  IBM. 

VULNERABLE 

ALLEN 

Wealth  dependent  on 

Microsoft  market  value, 

over  which  he  has  little 

control. ..outside  dab- 

blings  lack  discipline. 

BACKGROUND 
BALLMER 

Harvard  Fox  Club  crony 

of  Gates. ..After  a 
mediocre  career  start  at 
Procter  &  Gamble,  he 
joined  Microsoft  in  1980 
for  $50,000  a  year,  out- 
raging older  employ- 
ees...the  Gen.  Patton  of 
Microsoft's  aggressive 
culture  and  cheap  ways; 
he  insists  that  everyone 
has  to  fly  coach,  includ- 
ing Gates. ..loud  and  pro- 
fane...fond  of  coining 
battle  acronyms  like 


KEY 
MOMENTS 

BALLMER 

Managed  sem- 
inal IBM  rela- 
tionship to 
Microsoft's 
advantage  in 
early  1980s... 
became  billion- 
aire by  putting 
money  where 
his  mouth  is: 
by  supplement- 
ing his  options 
with  massive  purchases  of 
Microsoft  shares  at  mar- 
ket prices. 

VULNERABLE 
BALLMER 

Aggressive  style  has  alien- 
ated many  in  the  PC 
industry  and  attracted 
Justice  Dept.  attention. 


Larry  Ellison 

Chairman  and  CEO 

Oracle 

Stock  Held: 

100,954,691 

Value:  $4.2  billion 

BACKGROUND 

From  family  of  Russian 

immigrants,  named  after 

Ellis  Island. ..Grew  up  in 

Chicago's  South  Side, 

raised  by  relatives, 
dropped  out  of  Univ.of 
Chicago.  Moved  to  Sili- 
con Valley  in  '70s. ..Keeps 

pondful  of  koi,  lives  by 

samurai  code.  Fitness  and 

health  food  fanatic... Jack 

Kemp  serves  on  board. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Started  Oracle  as  a  con- 
sulting business,  develop- 
ing database  products  at 
night... with  positive  cash 
flow  early,  he  didn't  need 


recklessly,  on  fast 

growth... stock  collapse  in 

1990  was  followed  by 

SEC  investigation  that 

found  no  evidence  of 

fraud,  but  Ellison,  shaken, 

made  rapid  adjustments, 

even  removing  himself  as 

chairman  for  three  years. 

VULNERABLE 

Pricey  database  products 
like  Oracle's  could  "com- 
moditize"  in  the  future. 


Gordon  Moore 

Chairman 

Intel 

Stock  Held:  45,996,726 

Value:  $2.9  billion 

BACKGROUND 

Worked  with  William 
Shockley,  coinventor  of 
the  transistor... at  Shock- 
ley  Labs  met  Robert 
Noyce  (d.  1990). ..Soon 
tiring  of  autocratic 
Shockley,  the  pair 
cofounded  Fairchild 
Semiconductor  in  1957. 
Fairchild's  flaw:  stinginess 
with  equity  to  key  players 


venture  capital. ..Exploit- 
ed hole  in  IBM  product 
lineup... gambled,  almost 


like  Moore;  Fairchild 
spawned  some  150  com- 
panies... the  best  in  1968 
when  Moore  and  Noyce 
each  anted  up  $245,000 
and  formed  Intel. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

In  1965,  he  proposed 
Moore's  Law,  stating  that 

transistors  on  silicon 
chips  would  grow  expo- 
nentially, thus  predicting 
the  pace  of  computer  evo- 
lution up  to  the  year  2010 
or  beyond. ..appointed 
Andy  Grove,  the  indus- 
try's best  manager,  Intel 
chief  in  1987. 

VULNERABLE 

Next-generation  RISC 
chips  and  streamlined  fabs 
could  dent  Intel  mar- 
gins...who  follows  the 
footsteps  of  Moore  and 
Grove? 
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Retired  CFO 

Gateway  2000 

Stock  Held:  22,379,000 

Value:  $602  million 

BACKGROUND 

Ted  and  Norman  broth- 
ers, sons  of  Iowa  cattle 
rancher. ..Founder  Ted 
chain  smoker,  thinning 
hair,  ponytail — a  cool 
dude  from  the  nation's 
cornbelt... Angered  by 
high  prices  of  Texas 
Instruments  PCs, 
customer  Waitt  started 
Gateway  in  1985  as  a 
two-person  operation  in  a 
farmhouse  in  Sioux  City. 
Took  company  public  in 


1993.  Likes  to  ham  up 
Gateway  2000's  cow 
image  in  ads. ..Older 
brother  Norman  joined 
to  manage  finances,  left 
company  in  early  1990s 
over  sibling  differences. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Located  Gateway  2000 

across  the  river  in  North 

Sioux  City,  S.D.,  for  tax 

purposes... has  kept  wages 

and  overhead  skinny  in  a 

commodity  business... 

stayed  focused  on  mail 

order,  targeting  savvy  PC 

buyers... has  cornered  the 

"hot  box"  image. ..knows 

where  Gateway's  bread  is 

buttered:  an  unswerving 

Intel  and  Microsoft 

loyalist. 
VULNERABLE 
Gateway  is  in  a  low-mar- 
gin business  that  punishes 

severely  for  late  prod- 
ucts... superstores,  shop- 
ping channels  and  Inter- 
net threaten  mail 
order... bad  reputation  for 
service,  but  has  improved 
recently. 


Angered  by  high  prices  of  Texas  Instrument's  PCs,  a 

customer  named  Ted  Waitt  started  Gateway  2000  in 

1985  as  a  two-person  operation  in  a  farmhouse. 


Jan  Davidson 

Founder/President 

Bob  Davidson 

Chairman/CEO 

Davidson  &  Assoc. 

Stock  Held  (by  couple 

and  their  three  children): 

12,744,399 

Value:  $691  million 

BACKGROUND 

Wife  and  husband  started 
their  own  company  in 
1982  to  publish  educa- 
tional software  that  Jan,  a 
former  college  instructor, 

had  developed  for  her 
students...  First  product, 
Math  Blaster,  was  an 
immediate  success... 
talked  husband  into  leav- 
ing high-paid  job  and 
becoming  her  chief  exec- 
utive... Riding  a  hot  mar- 
ket with  award-winning 
titles,  the  company's 
revenues  hit  $87.9  million 
in  1994. 


KEY     MOMENTS 

Took  $6,000  from  their 
kids'  college  fund  to  start 
the  company... Jan's  acad- 
emic background  helped 
both  in  developing  the 
titles  and  in  opening 
doors  to  school  market. 

VULNERABLE 

Runs  the  risk  of  overex- 
tending  itself  with  too 
many  acquisitions,  prod- 
ucts and  projects. ..lofty 
valuation. 
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Michael  Dell 

Chairman  and  CEO 

Dell  Computer 

Stock  Held:  8,757,051 

Value:  $651  million 

BACKGROUND 

Started  Dell  in  1982 
while  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Texas... to 


orthodontist  father's  cha- 
grin, dropped  out  when 
company  got  big. 

KEY    MOMENTS 

Picked  the  right  enemy, 
Compaq,  and  exploited 
its  then-overengineered 
products  and  high  mar- 
gins in  the  late 
1980s. ..developed  rapid- 
response  telephone  order 
system. ..pioneered  just- 
in-time  assembly. ..has 
survived  youthful  mis- 
takes and  bad  executive 
hires,  and  reversed  1993- 
94  slump  in  laptops. 

VULNERABLE 

Pressure  from  Gateway 
2000  and  superstores; 
revitalized  Compaq. ..lit- 
tle margin  for  error  in 
fast,  low-margin  field. 


David 
Duffield 

Chairman  and  CEO 

PeopleSoft 

Stock  Held:  8,598,398 

Value:  $610  million 

BACKGROUND 

Already  successful  from 
two  database  companies, 
he  mortgaged  his  expen- 
sive hillside  home  in  1987 
to  finance  PeopleSoft... 
makes  "enterprise  soft- 
ware" that  bypasses  main- 
frames and  runs  on  PC 
networks...  white-haired, 


easygoing,  walks  around 
and  talks  to  staff... no  sec- 
retaries. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Saw  client/server  possibil- 
ity when  mainframe 
goliath  IBM  was  at 
peak... shrewdly  got 
foothold  with  corporate 
purchasers  by  making 
products  for  human 
resources,  a  "non-mis- 
sion-critical" area  for 
which  buyers  were  willing 
to  test  client/server... now 
Duffield  is  moving  into 
accounting,  inventory 
management  and  manu- 
facturing. 

VULNERABLE 

As  PeopleSoft  grows,  it 
will  butt  heads  with  killer 
competitors  like  Oracle, 


insisting  that  Cabletron 
employees  buy  used  furni- 
ture and  double  up  at 
Days  Inns... Benson  once 
boasted  he  feeds  his  fami- 
ly spaghetti  dinners  of 
noodles  and  watered 


SAP. ..Is  Duffield  tough 
enough? 
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Robert  Levine 
CEO 

Cabletron 

Stock  Held:  11,168,054 

Value:  $605  million 

Craig  Benson 

Chairman  and  COO 

Cabletron 

Stock  Held:  9,645,049 

Value:  $528  million 

BACKGROUND 

Started  humbly,  providing 
cables  for  networking... 
both  are  famously  cheap, 


ketchup. ..Levine,  a 
weight  lifter,  wears  short- 
sleeved  shirts  to  show  off 
muscles... each  takes  a 
$52,000  salary. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Never  deviated  from  for- 
mula: Stay  cheap,  listen  to 
customers,  build  it  fast. 

VULNERABLE 

Company's  current  mar- 
ket value  is  $4.2  billion... 

If  that  falls,  employee 
faith  in  getting  rich  does, 
too.  Cabletron  will  then 

have  to  pay  larger 
salaries,  inflate  overhead, 

etc. ...rivals  Bay  Net- 
works, Cisco  and  3Com 

all  well  managed. ..PC 
king  Compaq  wants  in. 
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Charles  Wang 

Chairman  and  CEO 

Computer  Associates 

Stock  Held:  11,949,921 

Value:  $593  million 

BACKGROUND 

Father  was  a  justice  on 

the  Shanghai  Supreme 

Court... family  fled  to  the 


U.S.  during  Mao's  reign, 
when  Wang  was  18. ..has 
built  CA  through  internal 
development  and  acquisi- 
tions, buying  up  strug- 
gling software  companies 
for  their  customer  lists 
and  technology,  then 
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trimming  staff.. .vibrant, 

cocky,  when  angry  throws 

popcorn  at  staff. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Wang  has  steered  clear  of 

the  glamour  and  hype 
wing  of  the  PC  industry, 
concentrating  on  main- 
frame software...  zigs 
when  others  zag. 

VULNERABLE 

Wang  is  larger  than  life; 
like  Microsoft  without 
Gates,  Computer  Associ- 
ates would  suffer  without 
him... recently  broke  bot- 
tom-fisher form  and  paid 
a  whopping  Si. 8  billion 
for  Legent — the  begin- 
ning of  hubris? 
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Jim  Clark 

Retired  Founder 

Silicon  Graphics 

Founder/Chairman 

Netscape 

Netscape  Stock  Held: 

9,340,000 

(plus  SGI  wealth:  S70M  est.) 

Total  Value:  $550  million 

BACKGROUND 

Grew  up  fatherless  in 
northern  Texas  panhan- 
dle...self-described  hood- 
lum, dropped  out  of  high 


school,  joined  military, 
passed  high  school  equiv- 
alency test,  rose  through 
college  to  become 
Ph.D....atU.  of  Utah, 
worked  on  3D  graphics. 
While  a  Stanford  prof, 
started  Silicon  Graphics 
in  1982  with  vision  of 
desktop  machines  displac- 
ing supercomputers  for 
3D  simulation. ..Silicon 
Graphics  a  leader  in  Hol- 
lywood special 
effects. ..left  Silicon 
Graphics  in  1993  over 
tensions  with  CEO  Ed 
McCracken . . .  founded 
Mosaic  (later  renamed 
Netscape)  in  1994, 

recruited  Marc 
Andreessen  and  Jim 


In  1982,  Michael  Krasny  was  selling  cars  when  he 
tried  unloading  an  old  IBM  PC  in  the  newspaper. 
It  worked,  fueling  an  idea  for  a  discount  store  empire. 


Barksdale,  took  company 

to  biggest  IPO  in  history 

in  August  1995. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Rare  visionary  who 

acts. ..first  at  Silicon 

Graphics  (3D),  then  at 

Netscape 
(Internet). ..after  Silicon 
Graphics  he  considered, 
but  fortunately  avoided,  a 
plunge  into  computer 
games  and  entertain- 
ment... gave  away  brows- 
er, setting  standard. 

VULNERABLE 

Netscape  is  valued  at  $2.4 
billion  off  only  $  1 6  mil- 
lion in  revenues...  prof- 
itable business  models  are 
not  yet  apparent. 
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Ray  Noorda 

Retired  CEO/Founder 

Novell 

Stock  Held:  28,364,144 

Value:  $532  million 

BACKGROUND 

In  1982,  at  58,  revived 
dead-end  PC  maker  to 

$1  billion  leader  in 
personal  computer  net- 
works...a  western  hero 
with  craggy  face,  pickup 
truck  and  blue  jeans... 
Stepped  down  in  1994 
amid  rumors  of  declining 
attention  span. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

In  mid-1980s  took  on 
industry-leader  3Com 
and  won. ..from  there, 
steadily  extended  lead  in 
booming  PC  network 
market. 

VULNERABLE 

Failed  to  recruit  strong 
management  team... left 


Novell  in  1994  with  criti- 
cal challenges  ahead: 
assimilating  WordPerfect 


and  fending  off 

Microsoft's  encroachment 

onto  networks. 
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Bruce  Bastian 

Cofounder 

WordPerfect 

now  Novell  shareholder 

Stock  Held:  25,678,490 

Value:  $494  million 

Alan  Ashton 

Cofounder 

WordPerfect 

now  Novell  shareholder 

Stock  Held:  22,552,298 

Value:  $437  million 

BACKGROUND 

Inspired  by  the  data 
structures  of  music  and 
marching  bands,  Ashton, 
prof,  Bastian,  student  at 
BYU,  wrote  word  pro- 
cessing program  for  Data 
General  computer... 
adapted  to  PCs,  hit  $1 


million  revenue  in  1982, 

$452  million  in 
1990. ..acquired  by  Nov- 
ell in  1994. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

When  early  leader  Word- 
Star stumbled,  WordPer- 
fect seized  the  day. 

VULNERABLE 

Missed  turn  from  DOS  to 

Windows,  lost  ground  to 

Microsoft  Word,  has 

been  playing  catchup 

since... Ashton  and  Bast- 

ian's  wealth  now  in  the 

hands  of  Novell. 
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Scott  Cook 

Cofounder/Chairman 

Intuit 

Stock  Held:  8,007,810 

Value:  $400  million 

BACKGROUND 

Crisco  brand  manager  at 
Procter  &  Gamble,  then 
technology  and  banking 
consultant  with  Bain  & 
Co. ...left  the  nest  and 
launched  Intuit  in  1983 
with  Stanford  program- 


mer Tom  Proulx... 

Fended  off  Microsoft  in 

personal  finance  software 

niche... DOJ  pressured 

Microsoft  to  drop 

takeover... Intuit  stock 

dropped,  then  rose  again 

to  takeover  prices. 

KEY    MOMENTS 

With  no  store  distribu- 
tion, Cook  marketed 
through  banks. ..obsessive 
about  customer 
research. ..aligned  with 
PC  home  sales  boom. 

VULNERABLE 

Flaws  in  recent  tax-prod- 
uct offerings. ..Microsoft, 
spurned,  may  become 
vengeful  competitor... 
increasingly  dependent  on 
picking  the  right  banking 
and  credit  card  partners 
for  on-line  products. 
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John 
Morgridge 

Chairman 

Cisco  Systems 

Stock  Held:  5,390,830 

Value:  $356  million 

BACKGROUND 

Brought  in  by  VCs  early 

to  give  academic-founded 

company  a  veteran  hand 

at  the  wheel. 

KEY     MOMENTS 


Assuring  to  Wall  Street 
during  IPO... hired  great 
salesforce...met  numbers 

keeping  valuation  high. 

VULNERABLE 

High  multiples  (30  P/E;  ; 
market  cap/sales)... will 


soon  face  pressure  as 
Compaq,  et  al.  barge  in. 
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Michael  Krasny 

Chairman  and  CEO 
Computer  Discount 

Warehouse 

Stock  Held:  5,930,000 

Value:  $308  million 

BACKGROUND 

Back  in  1982,  the  29- 
year-old  Krasny  was 
working  at  a  family  car 
dealership  in  suburban 
Chicago  when  he  tried 
unloading  an  old  IBM 
computer  through  the 
newspaper... Sold  it; 
began  dreaming  of  selling 
other  things  the  same 
way.  Now,  CDW  is  a 
$413  million  direct  mar- 
keter of  hardware,  soft- 
ware and  peripherals. 

KEY     MOMENTS 

Bootstrapper,  no  VC 

money. ..early  discipline 

lingers:  CDW  has 

impressive  sales  per 


employee,  gross  profit  per 

employee  and  working 

capital  turnover. 

VULNERABLE 

As  the  Internet  blooms, 

CDW  risks  losing  its 

price  advantage. 

Note:  stock  prices  from  8-15-95. 
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WIZARDS 

DREAMERS 

PIONEERS 

PHILOSOPHERS 

IDEAS 

IDEALS 
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INFORMATION 

INNOVATION 

HITACHI 


I'he  only  thing  more  diverse  than  the  products  we  make  are  the  people  mho  make  them. 
RlJith  over  330,000  employees  worldwide  -  including  16,000  in  cNorth  Vlmerica  -  our  breadth 
of  thinking  is  exceeded  only  by  our  determination  to  create  technology  that  benefits  all  of  us. 
cBecause  at  Hitachi,  while  we  don  t  always  share  a  common  language,  we  do  share  a  common 
goal  a  better  world  for  future  generations.  (5o  everything  we  do  today  is  with  tomorrow  in  sight. 


)  1994  Hitachi.  Ltd  Tokyo,  Japan  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Rich  Man.  Poor  Man 


If  SOMEONE  HAD  TOLD  Hazelle  Clark  in  1961  that  her  middle 
son,  Jim,  would  be  worth  $550  million  or  so  by  the  summer  of 
1995,  she  surely  would  have  fainted.  The  single  mother  of 
three — who  had  divorced  her  husband,  remarried  him  and 
then  divorced  him  again — was  supporting  her  family,  in  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  on  $300  a  month.  And  Jim  Clark,  then  16,  was  a 
high  school  dropout. 

Not  that  the  rough  start  hurt  him.  Clark  joined  the  Navy 
at  17,  finished  high  school,  then  college,  married,  and  had  two 
kids  by  the  time  he  was  25.  He  supported  the  lot  on  $300  a 
month.  He  eventually  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  computer  science, 
and  taught  at  Stanford  University.  Then  he  founded  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.  in  1981  and  Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
in  1994,  and  made  himself  a  fortune.  "My 
guess  is  that  most  successful  managers 
grew  up  in  fairly  stable  environments,"  he 
says,  "and  most  successful  entrepreneurs 
had  some  type  of  imbalance  in  their 
childhood." 

Oracle  System  Corp.'s  Larry  Ellison 
would  probably  agree.  The  billionaire  was 
abandoned  by  his  unwed  mother  and 
raised  by  his  great-aunt,  Lillian,  and 
great-uncle,  Louis,  a  Jewish  immigrant 
from  Russia  who  fashioned  his  name  after 
Ellis  Island  in  New  York.  The  elder  Elli- 
son, who  raised  his  family  modestly  on 
Chicago's  South  Side,  failed  in  real  estate 
and  in  a  congressional  bid.  Ellison  real- 
ized he  was  a  member  of  the  working 
class  when  the  parents  of  his  high  school 
sweetheart  told  him  he  was  too  poor  and 
of  the  wrong  station  to  marry  her 


High  tech's  new 

royalty  has 

"ended  the 

chool  of  hard 

knocks  or 

dropped  out  of 

Harvard, chewed 

nails  or  teethed 

on  silver  spoons. 

Meet  the 

meritocracy. 


Ellison  never  finished  college,  although  at  one  time  Ora- 
cle's PR  department  claimed  he  had  degrees  from  two  univer- 
sities. He  arrived  in  California — in  a  1964  turquoise  T-bird — 
in  1969  (he  did  inhale,  he  says).  He  started  a  consulting  com- 
pany, Software  Development  Labs,  in  1977  with  Robert 
Miner,  a  former  boss  at  Amdahl  Corp.  His  investment  to  start 
the  company,  which  was  renamed  Oracle:  $1,200.  The  value 
of  his  current  Oracle  holdings:  $4.2  billion. 

Jerry  Sanders,  founder  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  like- 
wise grew  up  on  Chicago's  South  Side,  and  was  also  raised  by 
relatives — his  grandparents.  But  he  excelled  in  high  school, 
earning  a  full  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was 
on  a  fast-track  sales  career  in  the  1960s  with  Fairchild  Semi- 
conductor, when  Andrew  Grove,  Gordon  Moore  and  Robert 
Noyce  defec  _-d  from  that  company  to  form  Intel  Corp.  in 
1968.  A  year    iter,  he  left  too  and  started  AMD. 

Sander-  in't  grow  up  on  the  South  Side  pining  for  a 
career  in  tfr  tip  business:  He  had  fantasies  about  becoming 
a  movie  star,  hose  were  dashed  when  he  was  beat  up  while 
helping  defem  i  friend  against  some  street  toughs.  They 
broke  Sanders's  pw  and  nose. 


But  he's  managed  to  live  a  Hollywood  lifestyle,  anyway, 
runs  the  Silicon  Valley  chipmaker  part  of  the  time  from  Soi 
ern  California,  so  he  can  enjoy  his  $10  million  Malibu  mans 
And  the  party  he  threw  for  AMD's  25th  anniversary  inclu 
guests  such  as  rocker  Rod  Stewart  and  Gov.  Pete  Wils 
Sanders's  stock  holdings  are  worth  about  $36.8  million. 

The    pedigree    of   Sun    Microsystems's    CEO,    Sc 
McNealy,  is  far  different.  The  son  of  an  American  Mot 
executive,  he  lived  in  the  upper-middle-class  suburb 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  He  used  to  browse  through 
father's  papers  and  memos,  asking  questions  about  their  c 
tent.  He  attended  the  prestigious  Cranbrook  School  in 
chic  Detroit  suburb,  where  he  played  varsity  hockey.  He  wj 
on  to  Harvard.  McNealy  majored  in  ej 
nomics,  graduating  with  honors  in  19 
he  was  also  captain  of  the  golf  team. 

Then  he  wound  up  in  the  trenches.  1 
the  next  two  years,  McNealy  worked 
Rockwell  International,  in  the  plastics  d? 
sion  of  Automotive  Operations.  First, 
was  foreman  at  a  Centralia,  III.,  facili 
later  he  was  a  plant  scheduler  in  Ashtabi 
Ohio;  finally,  he  went  back  to  Michig; 
this  time  as  a  quality  engineer  and  sa 
rep.  What  did  the  experience  motivate  h 
to  do?  Go  back  to  school — he  headed 
Stanford,  earning  his  M.B.A.  in  1980. 
learned  that  manufacturing  is  a  real  j 
that  truly  adds  value  to  the  economy, 
says,  "but  there  are  many  more  jobs  c 
there  that  may  make  an  individual  mc 
wealthy."  He  has  one  of  them:  His  19 
Sun  compensation  reached  $1.2  million. 
The  richest  executive  of  all,  Bill  Gates,  also  got  his  laun 
into  the  ranks  of  tech  tycoons  from  a  privileged  backgrour 
His  father,  William  H.  Gates  II,  was  a  corporate  lawyer  wi 
Seattle's  Preston,  Gates  &  Ellis.  His  civic-minded  moth( 
Mary,  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Washington,  a  boa 
member  of  First  Interstate  Bank  and  a  United  Way  offici 
Gates  liked  to  water-ski  as  a  kid,  and  proved  to  be  rebellio 
enough  that  his  proper  parents  enrolled  him  in  Lakeside,  i 
exclusive  private  day  school.  They  hoped  the  rigorous  acadl 
mic  program  would  tame  him. 

Instead  he  met  Paul  Allen,  later  his  Microsoft  cofounde 
and  discovered  computers.  Gates  began  hacking  code  in  mi< 
die  school.  He  went  to  Harvard  in  1973,  but  never  graduate 
He  started  Micro-soft  (with  a  hyphen)  in  Albuquerque,  N.A 
Since  they  had  written  a  successful  commercial  version  > 
BASIC,  he  and  Allen  were  convinced  they  were  onto  somi 
thing.  They  moved  the  company  to  Seattle  in  1979  (and  le 
the  hyphen  behind).  Gates  has  been  chairman  and  chief  exe< 
utive  ever  since,  building  Microsoft  into  the  world's  large 
software  company.  And  he  is  America's  richest  man. 

—  Evantheia  Schibstt 
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THE  ASAP  SURVEY 
WHAT  TECHNOLOGY  PAYS 

Even  if  you  can 't  make  the  Top  20,  you  still  have  a  better  chance  than  ever  at  doing  something 
cool  in  todays  hypereconomy.  And  earning  top  dollar  for  it,  too.  Call  it  the  self-invented  career, 
or  I.Q.-for-hire,  career  choices  are  expanding  for  the  smart  and  ambitious.  Meet  some  of  them. 


John  G.  Adler,  chairman  and  former  CEO,  Adaptec 
Inc.,  Milpitas,  Calif.. ..fiscal  year  salary  and  bonus... 
$1.07  million. ..an  engineer  with  IBM  in  the 
1960s. ..led  Adaptec  to  become  the  Small  Computer 
System  Interface  (SCSI)  market  leader... stepped  aside 
as  CEO  in  July. ..a  Hungarian  immigrant...  earned  an 
electrical  engineering  degree  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi... a  Sloan  Executive  Fellow  at  Stanford  in 
1971. 

Marc  Andreessen,  vice-president,  technology,  and 
cofounder,  Netscape  Communications  Corp.,  Moun- 
tain View,  Calif.. ..annualized  salary  for   1994... 
$80, 000... the  24-year-old  whiz  kid  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois  who  coauthored  the  original  Web  brows- 
er, Mosaic... joined  with  Jim  Clark  and  a  team  from 
Illinois  to  form  Netscape  last  April. ..diet  consists 
mostly  of  pizza,  Oreos  and  Honey  Comb  cereal. ..drives 
a  red  Mustang... he  owned  one  million  shares  at  the 
IPO... worth  $58  million  at  the  end  of  the  first  trad- 
ing day. 

Kenneth  Alvares,  vice-president,  human  resources, 
Sun  Microsystems,  Mountain  View,  Calif. ...made 
roughly  $485,000  last  year. ..also  granted  about 
66,000  stock  options... they  were  pricey. ..half  will  cost 
him  $27  a  share  to  exercise. ..a  fisherman  and  scuba 
diver... joined  Sun  in  1992  from  Frito-Lay,  where  he 
was  vice-president  of  personnel... a  Ph.D.  in  industrial 
psychology. .  .drives  a  rusted-out  '87  Lincoln. 

Auto  Industry  Skilled  Tradesmen,  General  Motors, 
Detroit,  Mich.... hourly  wages  about  $21  plus  cost-of- 
living  adjustments... they  are  the  workers  who  keep 
GM's  various  assembly-plant  robots  operational... robots 
now  weld  and  paint  most  cars... and  do  a  lot  of  heavy 
lifting,  such  as  moving  windshields  into  place  on  the 
line. ..robotics  hasn't  replaced  tradesmen,  but  has 
increased  their  skills  to  include  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  computerized  machines. 

Carol  Bartz,  chairman  and  CEO,  Autodesk,  San 
Rafael,  Calif.... salary  is  $593,986... one  of  technology's 
few  female  CEOs,  she  was  vice  president  of  worldwide 
field  operations  at  Sun  Microsystems  before  being  lured 
to  this  CAD/CAM  software  maker  in  1992. ..she's 
worked  at  DEC  and  3M  Corp.... a  University  of  Wis- 
consin computer  science  graduate,  she  has  honorary 
degrees  from  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
William  Woods  University. ..active  in  the  Internation- 
al Women's  Forum. 


Cafeteria  worker,  Oracle  Systems  Corp.,  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  and  Microsoft  Corp.,  Bellevue,  Wash. ...at  Cafe 
Oracle  cashiers  earn  $7  per  hour;  at  Microsoft,  about 
25c  more... catering  servers  and  counter  jockeys... earn 
$6  to  $8  per  hour  at  Oracle... fare  includes  pizza,  sal- 
ads...cooks  at  Microsoft's  cafeteria  prepare  hot  daily 
specials... earn  up  to  $9  an  hour... big  bucks,  no.  But 
plenty  of  contacts. 

John  "Bud"  Colligan,  CEO,  Macromedia,  San  Francis- 
co...earned. ..$277, 814  in  fiscal  1995. ..helped  launch 
the  Mac  at  Apple  in  1983... has  run  multimedia  design 
authoring  tool  maker  Macromedia  since  1992... Stan- 
ford M.B.A....the  one-time  president  of  Authorware 
Inc.... one  of  three  companies  that  merged  along  with 
Paracomp  to  form  Macromedia  in  1992. 

Database     software     programmer,    Silicon    Valley, 

Calif.... salaries  for  programmers  for  database  companies 

such  as  Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase... start  at  $35,000 

...senior  salaries  reach  $100, 000. ..picture  a  blue- 

jeaned  code  hacker  banging  out  client/server  database 

tools  in  C  and  C++... and  that's  the  job... one  or  two 

daily  meetings... cope  with  debugging  software  and 

coordinating   group   efforts. ..a    product    free    of 

bugs... consumes  the  day  prior  to  new  releases. 

Digital  movie  animator,  San  Rafael,  Calif.... salaries 

start    at    $50, 000. ..chief   animators    make    about 

$80,000... they  are  employed  by  two  of  the  best  movie 

animation  studios... George  Lucas's  Industrial  Light  & 

Magic  and  Steve  Jobs's  Pixar... these  animators  use 

computers  to  create  special  effects  like  the  morphing 

silver  villain  in  Terminator  2  and  the  bloodthirsty  veloci- 

raptors  in  Jurassic  Park... ax.  Pixar,  an  entire  movie,  The  Toy 

Story,  was  created  this  way. ..it's  due  at  Christmas... 

these  computer  jocks  took  the  jobs  of  cell  animators  of 

the  precomputer  age... a  typical  day  at  deadline  lasts 

10  hours. 

Esther  Dyson,  president,  EDventure  Holdings  Inc.  and 
editor,  Release  1.0,  New  York  City. ..salary  about 
$400,000. ..from  monthly  newsletter  subs  priced  at 
$595... and  two  conferences,  called  PC  Forum... receipts 
from  the  pair  in  the  $350,000  range. ..technology's 
most  famous  pixie-haired  pundit... a  former  Forbes 
reporter  and  Harvard  economics  grad... bought  Release 
1.0  in  1982  from  then-semiconductor  analyst  Ben- 
jamin Rosen  (later  a  venture  capitalist)... she  is  fluent 
in  Russian... tours  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia  to  spread  computer  information  and  to  network 
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with  Russian  programmers. ..distributes  free 
newsletter,  Rel-EAST. ..around  former  Soviet 
countries... started  venture  capital  fund  for 
Russian  tech  ventures  last  year. 


that 


Mark  Eshman,  broker,  Dabney  Resnick  Inc., 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho. ..commission. ..per- 
centage of  the  $1  million  in  revenues  he 
generates. ..a  breakaway  from  Beverly  Hills 
firm,  itself  a  survivor  spinoff  from  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert... 
gave  up  the  smog  and  traffic  of  L.A. 
last  year... now  sells  high-yield  securi- 
ties from  Idaho. ..same  clients. ..same 
seven-figure  commission... better  view. 

Jack  Grubman,  telecommunications 
analyst  and  managing  director,  Salomon 
Brothers,  New  York... salary  between 
$1.5  million  and  $2.5  million. ..one  of 
Wall  Street's  steepest  ana- 
lyst salaries,  Grubman's 
take  is  still  half 
of.. .Robert  Morris,  his  Goldman  Sachs 
counterpart. ..an  MIT  math  major  who 
worked  at  AT&T  corporate. ..hit  Wall 
Street  in  1986  with  PaineWebber... recog- 
nized eight  times  by  Institutional  Investor  as 
one  of  the  nation's  best  analysts... ranked 
No.  1  in  1994  for  his  telecom  coverage. 

Michael  Hackworth,  CEO,  Cirrus  Logic  Inc.,  Fremont, 
Calif. ...salary  and  bonus  in  fiscal  1995... $1.4 
million... as  CEO  for  a  decade,  Hackworth 
took  Cirrus  to  a  billion-dollar  run  rate 
faster  than  any  other  Silicon  Valley  semi- 
conductor company... has  spent  some  30 
years  in  the  chips  business... started  his 
career  at  the  early  Fairchild...a  real  Silicon 
Valley  native. ..latest  achievement. ..a 
joint  manufacturing  venture  with 
IBM  called  MiCRUS,  a  state-of-the-art 
wafer  fab  in  East  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

Mike  Hammer,  author  and  educator,  Hammer  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass. ...annually  earns. ..in  the 
neighborhood   of  $2.2    million    for 
keynote  addresses. ..plus  consulting 
fee  for  a  half  day  of  $40,000... his 
reengineering  seminars   run   $2,000   a 
pop... an  ex-MIT  computer  science  profes- 
sor turned  business  guru. ..in  1989  penned 
Reengineering  Work:  Don't  Automate,  Obliter- 
ate... co-authored,  with  James  Champy, 
Reengineering  the  Corporation,  last  year... a 
runaway  New  York  Times  bestseller. 

Industrial  designer,  Teague  Associates,  New  York 
City. ..salary  for  designers  begins  at  $45, 000. ..senior-level 
salaries  run  up  to  $75, 000... these  computer  jockeys  use  work- 
stations and  animation  software  to  design  everything  from 
toothpaste  packages  to  Boeing  jet  interiors... before  computer- 
aided  design,  firm  did  work  with  pen-and-ink  drawings. 


Anton  Lee,  game  tester,  Nintendo  of  America, 
Seattle,  Wash. ...makes  about  $30,000,  with 
bonus. ..for  debugging  Nintendo's  new 
video  games. ..just  24  years  old,  he  has 
been  a  video  game  addict  since  high  school 
when  his  parents  worried  he  would  fry  his 
brain  playing  endless  games... now  he's  paid 
for  his  passion. ..he  spent  six  weeks  eight 
hours  a  day,  debugging  Killer  Instinct. 

Douglas  Litten,  Internet  support  plan- 
ner, America  Online,  Vienna,  Va.... 
makes. ..about  $25, 000. ..in  his 
newly  created  job, 
debugging  AOL's 
soon-to-be  released 
Internet  access 
tool,  Global  Net- 
work Navigator... 
a  self-taught  com- 
puter tinkerer,  he 
also  runs  his  own  com- 
puter repair,  data  retrieval  and  upgrade  compa- 
ny, Computer  Care  Services... only  technical  degree  is  from  a 
Computer  Learning  Center... he  can  fix  everything  related  to 
personal  computers. 

John  Markoff,  technology  reporter,  The 
New  York  Times,  San  Francisco. ..salary 
$80,000  to  $90,000. ..supplemented  by 
book  and  movie  deals... might  be  the  most 
influential  daily  tech  reporter  in  Ameri- 
ca...such  reputation  means  he's  often 
briefed  in  advance  of  other  reporters... 
thanks  to  his  breaking  story  on  the  arrest  of 
computer  hacker  and  outlaw,  Kevin  Mitnick,  early  this  year, 
Hyperion  paid  him  and  a  coauthor  a  reported  advance  in  the 
high  six  figures  for  a  book,  due  next  January... movie  deal  for 
same  said  to  be  in  seven-figure  range... a  big  leap  from  his  first 
salary  in  journalism... $3,000... at  Pacific  News  Service. 

Mary  Meeker,  computer  analyst,  Morgan  Stanley  & 
Co.,  N.Y... .salary  range. ..$600,000  to  $900,000. ..a 
Cornell  B-school  grad... started  covering  PCs  in 
1986... moved  from  Salomon  to  Cowen,  then  to  Mor- 
n  in  1991. ..salary  leaped  last  year  when  named  by 
Institutional  Investor  as  one  of  the  best... she's  carved  a 
niche  on  Wall  Street  by  covering  "new 
media"  companies  like  America4  Online  and 

Broderbund  Software... often  sighted  at 

industry   conferences. ..sixth   sense   for 

what's  hot. 


Thomas  Meredith,  CFO,  Dell  Computer 
Corp.,  Austin,  Tex. ...made  $524,000  in 
fiscal  1995... a  transplant  to  Austin  from 
Sun  Microsystems... and  Amdahl  Corp.... 
where  he  was  cofounder... Sun's  cash  portfolio 
increased  from  $223  million  to  $1.2  billion  under  his  direc- 
tion...also  has  a  tax  and  legal  background... he  holds  a  tax  law 
degree  from  Georgetown  and  a  J.D.  from  Duquesne  University 
of  Law  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Arthur  Minich,  chief  technical  officer,  vice- 
president  of  engineering,  Proxima  Corp., 
San  Diego,  Calif.. ..salary  for  fiscal  1995 
approximately  $272, 000. ..tracks  the 
future  technical  developments  of  this 
maker  of  lightweight,  compact,  LCD 
desktop  projectors... formerly  with  Kodak 
...and  Tektronix. 


Richard  Nathan,  computer  troubleshooter,  Tai- 
lored Technologies,  New  York. ..earns. ..in  the  range  of 
$100,000  a  year... running  this  virtual  IS  department  for  small 
and  mid-sized  companies... staff  of  six  copes  with  clients'  hard- 
ware and  soft-ware 
problems  and  night- 
mares...from  broken 
printers  to  LANs  that 
crash... he  retrieves  lost 
data  and  answers  sim- 
ple questions  about 
Word  Perfect...  "We 
sell  peace  of  mind,"  he 
says. ..a  history  major 
at  Pace... sold  electron- 
ics at  Radio  Shack 
until  the  introduction 
of  PCs  in  the  early 
1980s. ..he's  been  fix- 
ing them  ever  since. 

Tom  Peters,  author 
and  management  guru, 
The  Tom  Peters 
Group,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.. ..fee  for  day-long  seminars  is 
$80,000... earns  $65,000  per  speech... the  best-known  manage- 
ment guru,  beginning  with  1 982  's  In  Search  of 
Excellence  ...branched  out  into  mass  paper- 
backs last  year  with  titles  such  as  The  Pur- 
suit of  WOW!:  Every  Person's  Guide  to 
Topsy  Turvy  Times. ..he's  written 
for  publications  from  Forbes 
ASAP  and  The  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  to  The  Economist 
...and  lectured  all  over  the 
world,  from  Dubai  to  New 
Zealand...a  senior  White  House 
adviser  on  drug  abuse  in  1973-74. ..Vietnam  vet. ..a 
self-described  gadfly  and  capitalist  pig. ..spends  half 
his  time  at  his  Vermont  farm. 

Ronaid  Ponder,  chief  information  officer,  AT&T,  Plainfield, 
N.J. ...base  salary  exceeds  $400,000,  total  package  of  bonus 
and  options  in  the  $1  to  $2  million  range... 
makes  him  among  the  highest-paid  CIOs  in 
the    country.. .a     17-year    veteran     of 
FedEx. ..he  built  its  international  pack- 
age tracking  system. ..did  a  stint  at 
Sprint  prior  to  his  mid- 1993  move  to 
AT&T. ..with  a  budget  of  $4  billion 
and  a  staff  of  25,000  IS  workers,  Ponder 
oversees  one  of  the  biggest  IS  organiza- 
tion in  the  country. 


Frank  Quattrone,  managing  director,  Mor- 
gan    Stanley    &     Co.,     Menlo    Park, 
Calif.... salary  is  $1.5  million  to  $2  million 
...leads   Morgan's   global   technology 
underwriting  effort  with  a  dimpled  smile 
and  renowned  sense  of  humor. ..a  one- 
time corporate  finance  analyst  in  New 
York,  he  moved  to  Silicon  Valley  after 
Morgan  brought  Apple  Computer  public  in 
1980,  the  investment  bank's  first  technology 
IPO    since    IBM    in    I960.. .a    1981    Stanford    University 
M.B.A....went  on  to  conquer  the  high-tech  underwriting  mar- 
ket...he's  behind  the  IPOs  of  Adobe  Systems,  Silicon  Graphics, 

Cisco  Systems,  Quan- 
tum, Xilinx,  Intuit  and 
lots  more. 

Sanford  "Sandy" 
Robertson,  founder, 
Robertson,  Stephens  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco... 
salary  $1.5  million  to 
$2  million. ..as  a  cub 
investment  banker  with 
Smith  Barney  in  the 
1960s,  saw  the  technol- 
ogy opportunity  and 
founded  one  of  the 
earliest  high-tech  under- 
writing boutiques  in 
1969. ..his  partner  in 
19  7  2 


Thorn  Weisel,  who  later  left  to  form  riva 
Montgomery  Securities. ..led  one  of  the 
first  high-tech  IPOs... Applied  Materials, 
October  1972. ..his  firm  has  raised  more 
than  $18.1  billion  for  emerging  growth 
companies. ..including  Sun  Microsys- 
tems and  Cypress  Semiconductor. 


Rick  Sherlund,  partner  and  software 
analyst,  Goldman  Sachs,  N.Y.... earns  up  to  $2  mil- 
lion...the  Wall  Street  analyst  most  closely  associated 
with  coverage  of  Microsoft... rated  by  Institutional 
Investor  as  the  best  analyst  in  software. ..covers 
Sybase,  Oracle,  PeopleSoft  too. ..his  $1  million  salary 
doubled  when  he  made  full  partner  in  The  Street's 
richest  firm  in  1994... it  should  keep  climbing. 

John    Sidgmore,    CEO,    UUNet   Technologies,    Fairfax, 
Va....Sidgmore  proves  that  timing  is  everything... he  joined  this 
Internet  access  provider,  closely  aligned  with 
Microsoft  Network,  in  June  1994... the  com- 
pany went  public  nine  months  later. ..on 
the  first  day  of  trading,  his  10-month  stint 
was  worth  $35  million. ..and  within  two 
months,  the  value  of  his  holdings  had 
ballooned  to  $62  million... he  also  earned 
a  salary  of  $440,321  ...previously  at  GE 
Information  Services  and  Computer  Sci- 
ences Corp. 
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Richard  Snyder,  executive  vice-president 
and  COO,  Gateway  2000,  North  Sioux 
City,  S.D....made  $399,000  last  year... 
the    nation's    premier    direct-market 
reseller  of  PCs  also  gave  him. ..a  car 
allowance  of  $12,750. ..he  was  a  partner 
with  Coopers  &  Lybrand  before  joining 
Gateway  in  1991. ..a  University  of  Michi- 
gan grad,  he  served  as  an  adjunct  professor 
of  accounting  there  for  two  years. ..has  an  M.B.A. 
and  a  law  degree. 

Larry  Sonsini,  name  partner  and  corporate  attorney,  Wilson, 
Sonsini,  Goodrich  & 
Rosati,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
...earns  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year... he's  tech's 
top-paid  corporate 
attorney. .  .the  lawyer  of 
choice  throughout  the 
industry... even  among 
direct  competitors, 
including  Informix  and 
Sybase,  Conner  Peri- 
pherals and  Seagate 
Technology,  Dell  and 
Packard-Bell. a  smooth 
operator  with  an 
unflappable  style... 
doles  out  as  much 
business  advice  as  legal 
advice. ..the  combina- 
tion has  put 

him   in   the   middle   of  many  high-stakes 
deals... like  Novell's  acquisition  of  Word- 
Perfect...in  1978,  his  firm  had  12  lawyers, 
and    now    has    300. ..it    is    among    the 
nation's  100  top-grossing  firms,  and 
the    27th  most  profitable... aver 
age  partner  draw  is  $465,000 
...University  of  Calif.  Boalt  Hall 
graduate. 


Technical  writers,  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose, 
Calif.. ..pay  ranges. ..from  $40  to  $75  per  hour. ..Sili- 
con Valley's  3,000  high-tech  companies  create  nearly 
unlimited  demand  for  tech  writers  to  churn  out  user 
guides,  computer  manuals  and  programmer  guides... the  low- 
end,  general-purpose  guides... pay  $40  to  $50  per  hour... for  the 
electrical  engineer  or  computer  science  grad  who  can  write 
really  technical  manuals  for  fellow  programmers... fees  jump  to 
$60  to  $75  an  hour... a  typical  job  lasts  two  to  three  months, 
with  30  to  40  billable  hours  weekly. 

Telecommunications  construction  workers,  throughout  the 
Bell  South  region. ..$10  to  $14  per  hour. ..for  the  laborers  who 
lay  the  mile  of  fiber  optic  cable  that  makes  the  information  age 
a  reality... higher  hourly  wages... for  those  who  drive  the  trac- 
tors that  turn  over  the  land  to  make  the  two-inch  cable  ditch- 
es...in  the  Sunbelt,  laying  cable  is  cheapest  and  easiest  in  Mis- 
sissippi...it  has  flat,  delta  terrain. ..swamps  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana  create  a  challenge  for  Bell  South. 


John  Thompson,  headhunter,  Heidrich  & 
Struggles,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.. ..salary... 
more  than  $1  million. ..H&S's  best  high- 
tech  headhunter... clients  include  Auto- 
desk, General  Cable,  General  Instru- 
ment, Legent  Corp.,  Mentor  Graphics 
and  Novell... a  former  HR  executive  with 
game-maker  Atari... he's  a  Virginia  Poly- 
tech  grad  with  an  M.B.A.  from  the  same 
school... woos  executives  with  high-tech  stock 
options  and  his  smooth  Southern  drawl. 

Curtis  Turchin,  doctor  of  chiropractic,  The  Spinal  Institute  of 

Palo  Alto,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.... charges  $40  to 
$60  per  session. ..for 
treatments  to  cure 
computer  users  of 
repetitive  stress  syn- 
drome...half  this  chiro- 
practor's Silicon  Valley 
clientele  (including  two 
Forbes  ASAP  staffers) 
suffer  from  the  disor- 
der...so  effective  are  his 
methods  that  Sun 
Microsystems  includes 
him  on  its  preferred  list 
for  treating  RSS... relief 
generally  comes  within 
four  to  10  sessions. 

Web-site   designer, 

ModemMedia,  Westport,  Conn.... earn...  $30,000  to  $100,000 
at  this  top  East  Coast  Web-site  building  company... salaries 
similar  at  Poppe  Tyson  Advertising  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif....  these  companies  provide  the  computer  designers  who 
build  the  "Home  Page"  for  corporate  clients  bringing 
data  and  services  to  the  World  Wide  Web... the  jobs 
involved  in  Web-site  construction  didn't  exist  until 
the  Internet  exploded  two  years  ago. ..ad  agencies 
charge  fees  from  $20,000  to  $200,000  for  a  Web-site 
design  ..here's  the  reason  why:  Web  programmers 
versed  in  HTML  can  bill  $100  per  hour. ..art  direc- 
tion runs  $80  to  $100  an  hour. ..creative  direction 
$100  to  $200. ..account  and  senior  managers  make 
$120  to  $200  an  hour. 

Jerry  Weissman,  presentation  coach,  Power  Presentations  Ltd., 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. ...earns  $18,000  per  program...  schools  nerdy 
technology  executives  on  presentation  techniques... the  charm 
school  of  choice  for  preparing  tech  executives  to  dazzle  invest- 
ment bankers  and  fund  managers  during  IPO 
road  shows... a  Stanford  pal  of  venture  capi- 
talist and  Compaq  chairman  Benjamin 
Rosen. ..spent  his  career  writing  soap 
operas  in  New  York,  Mexico  and  Los 
Angeles... author  of  the  thriller  The  Zodi- 
ac Killer... coach  to  such  difficult  person- 
alities as  Bill  Gates  of  Microsoft,  Philippe 
Kahn  of  Borland  International,  T.J. 
Rodgers  of  Cypress  Semiconductor. 
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Bavaria's  Business  Community: 

Broad-based  and  profitable 

The  latest  realignment  of  Germany's  version  of  the  Dow  Jones  averages  -  the  DAX  (Deutsche 
Aktienindex)  -  has  a  decidedly  Bavarian  slant. 


More  than  a  third  of  the  new  DAX's 
market  capitalization  stems  from 
Bavarian  companies;  about  75%  more 
than  the  state's  share  of  Germany's 
total  GDP  and  more  than  twice  its 
portion  of  the  country's  population. 

The  reason?  "Inclusion  in  the 
DAX  is  based  on  the  quality 
of  long-term  track 
records  and  recent 
results,"  notes  the 
August  issue  of 
Manager,  the  German 
business  monthly.  High 
quality  track  records  and 
recent  results  are  precisely  what 
Bavaria's  star  DAX  companies  - 
Allianz,  BMW,  Siemens,  MAN  and 
VIAG  -  have  to  offer. 

Feted  around  the  world,  these 
companies  are  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  their  home  business 
community,  in  which  high  levels  of 
corporate  performance,  solvency  and 
innovation  are  the  norm.  In  1994, 
Bavaria's  joint  stock  companies 
achieved  a  net  profitability  well  above 
German  national  averages.  According 
to  Creditreform  (Germany's  leading 

Bavaria  vs.  the  DAX 
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Bavaria's 
DAX  companies 
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Source: 

WirtschaftsWoche  July  6,  1995 
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business  performance  monitoring 
agency),  Bavaria  has  the  lowest  rate  of 
corporate  insolvencies  in  the  country. 
Bavaria's  manufacturers  also  have 
Germany's  highest  percentages  of 
new  products  (those  less  than  five 
years  old)  in  their  ranges. 

There  are  many  factors  driving 
Bavaria's  economic  perfor- 
mance. These  include  the 
best  figures  in  Europe 
for  days  lost  to  strikes 
and  to  power  outages,  the 
high  levels  of  state  workforce 
skills  and  the  make  up  of  its 
business  community;  sectors  such 
as  financial  and  technical  services, 
automotive  manufacturing  and 
communication  systems  are  heavily 
represented.  These,  not  surprisingly, 
are  Germany's  best-performing  sectors, 
reports  Munich's  IFO  institute  for 
economic  research. 

"This  make  up  is  the  key  to  Bavaria's 
economic  success,  along  with  the 
flexibility  and  adaptability  arising  from 
the  large  number  of  small-sized 
companies  in  the  state,"  says  Dr.  Otto 
Wiesheu,  Bavaria's  minister  for  eco- 
nomic affairs,  transport 
and  technology. 

Wiesheu  is  referring 
to  the  fact  that  99.2% 
of  Bavaria's  500,000+ 
companies  have  work- 
forces of  500  persons 
or  less,  including  many 
of  the  15,000  foreign- 
owned  companies 
operating  in  the  state. 
Not  included,  of 
course,  are  the  DAX 
stars  mentioned. 


"In  this  regard  -  and  only  in  this 
regard  -  these  companies  are  some- 
thing of  an  exception,"  adds  Wiesheu. 


Bavaria's  Stars 

ALLIANZ  AG  HOLDING  has  parlayed 
five  decades  of  unswerving  prudence 
and  sure  handed  expansion  into  a 
DM  25  billion  annual  asset  growth  and 
a  number  one  position  among 
Europe's  insurers. 

BMW's  concentration  on  core  busi- 
nesses and  the  pursuit  of  technical 
excellence  has  made  it  Europe's  most 
consistently  profitable,  most  widely 
emulated  automobile  manufacturer. 

SIEMENS  AG's  strength  in  four  fast- 
growing  segments  of  the  world's  ICT 
market  -  mobile  and  terrestrial 
telecommunication  systems,  PC 
manufacturing  and  microelectronic 
components  -  has  helped  the  company 
retain  its  position  as  Europe's  largest, 
highest-earning  major  electronics 
corporation. 

MAN  has  shown  that  technological 
leadership  and  consistently  good 
corporate  results  are  not  incompatible, 
even  for  companies  active  in  such 
highly  competitive  areas  as  large- 
scale  industrial  engineering. 

VIAG  has  proven  that  the  broad- 
ranging  conglomerate  is  still  a  highly 
viable  corporate  lifeform. 


s 


Another  smooth 
landing  in  Bayern. 


Most  of  Bayern's  smooth  touch- 
downs occur  at  Munich's  new  air- 
port and  Nuremberg's  international 
facility,  which  provide  regular  service 
to  100  major  international  centers 

Some  arrivals  glide  into  the  state, 
thanks  to  Bayern's  Rhine  Main 
Danube  canal,  which  lets  ships  travel 
smoothly  from  the  North  to  the 
Black  Seas  while  serving  the  state's 
international  ports.  Other  smooth 
movers  are  Bayern's  high-access  rail 
and  road  networks,  which  transport 
goods  and  persons  quickly  and  easily 
across  central  Europe. 
Also  arriving  in  Bayern  have  been 
many  of  the  world's  leading 
investors,  landed  by  the  state's 
smoothly-flowing  economy. 


For  more  information  on  how  we 
can  smooth  the  way  for  your  project 
in  Bayern,  please  contact  the 
Bavarian  Ministry  for 
Economic  Affairs, 
Transport  and  Technology 
Dr.  Manfred  Pfeifer 
Prinzregentenstr.  28 
80538  Munchen/ Germany 
Tel.:  (89)  2162-2642 
Fax:  (89)  2162-27  60 


Bayern. 

The  Quality  Edge 
in  the  New  Europe 
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Look  for  more  industries  to  go  horizontal.  Value  will  be  created  in 
labstract  layers  tying  commodities  together.  By  William  Davidow 

G 


eneralizing  about  wealth  creation  in  the  new 
economy  means  being  wrong  in  many  specific 
instances.  Nevertheless,  I  will  risk  making  this 
generalization:  In  the  information  age,  much  of  the 
"ealth  will  be  created  by  those  who  add  layers  of  intangible  capi- 
at on  top  of  commoditized  goods  and  services. 

Fabless  semiconductor  companies  have  done  this  in 
•ecent  years.  They  developed  unique  designs  and  then 
armed  out  the  means  of  production  to  silicon  foundries. 
They  used  their  application  understanding,  design  capabili- 
y  and  distribution  skills — all  intangible  assets — to  create 
valuable  products. 

Software  companies  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
:omputer  business.  Suppliers  of  commodity  computer  hard- 
are  ship  millions  of  units  to  customers  who  now  demand 
software  to  benefit  fully  from  the  computers  they  purchased. 

As  the  lofty  multiples  of  fabless  chipmakers  and 
Microsoft  show,  the  suppliers  of  the  uniquely  intellectual 
ayers — which  tie  commodities  together  and  impart  value  to 
hem — tend  to  generate  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
ealth  while  requiring  a  small  investment  of  capital. 

I  see  this  trend  continuing,  even  accelerating.  Example: 
ji  a  world  paved  by  the  information  highway,  most  network 
)roviders  will  be  supplying  commodity  services.  But  the  real 
money  will  probably  be  made  by  the  suppliers  of  value- 
idded  services  and  content  that  sit  on  top  of  the  network. 
This  is  almost  the  opposite  of  the  situation  that  exists  today, 
where  network  providers  tax  the  content  and  services. 

For  example,  American  Online  and  Prodigy,  two  of  the 
leading  on-line  service  providers,  charge  for  connect  time 
md  collect  a  large  percentage  of  the  revenue  generated 
through  the  sale  of  information.  But  in  the  future,  phone 
:ompanies,  cable  companies  and  numerous  interconnect 
providers  will  supply  commodity  bandwidth  to  the  user.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  tax  the  revenue  generated  through  the 
ale  of  information,  just  as  it's  difficult  now  to  tax  the  valu- 


able information  a  customer  gets  from  a  stockbroker  over 
the  phone.  There  will  be  just  too  many  ways  for  customers 
to  connect  directly  to  information  suppliers. 

Content  and  value-added  service  providers  will  be  the  like- 
ly beneficiaries.  That  is  one  reason  why  Microsoft  was  so 
keen  to  buy  Intuit,  the  personal  financial  software  maker.  It  is 
also  why  stocks  of  companies  providing  value-added  services 
that  run  on  the  Internet  have  been  so  hot  in  recent  months. 


A 


s  the  world  becomes  increasingly  competitive, 
more  and  more  horizontal  providers  of  commodity 
goods  and  services  are  emerging.  In  response, 
i  many  industries  will  be  restructured.  One  candidate 
for  this  kind  of  transformation  is  the  newspaper  business. 

A  newspaper  represents  a  bundle  of  information  prod- 
ucts— international,  national,  state  and  local  news,  plus 
advertising.  That's  what  you  get  when  you  purchase  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  In  the  future,  however,  the  subscriber  may 
be  able  to  buy  international  news  from  the  New  York  Times, 
national  news  from  the  Washington  Post  and  California  news 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  this  model,  these  papers 
would  become  electronic  news  services.  An  international 
news  service  with  25  million  electronic  subscribers  paying 
$2  per  month  would  be  a  very  substantial  enterprise,  and 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  advertising  to  subsidize 
its  news  department. 

Nobody  can  predict  the  shape  of  the  future.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  The  rapid  pace  of  technological  change  will 
reshape  many  of  the  institutions  that  are  so  familiar  and 
create  new  ones.  My  guess  is  that  much  of  the  wealth  in  the 
future  will  be  created  by  companies  and  individuals  who 
build  differentiated  products  and  services  by  assembling 
commodity  layers  in  unique  ways  and  adding  value  to  them. 

William  Davidcrw  is  a  general  partner  of  the  venture  capital  partnership  Mohr,  David- 
ow Ventures  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Virtual  Corporation 
(1992),   Total  Customer  Service  (19X9)  and  Marketing  High  Technology  (19X6). 
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SWEET  DEALS 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  founder  to  get  rich.  By  Nancy  Ruttir 


When  the  board  of  Autodesk  lured  Carol  BartZ,  then  the 
No.  2  person  at  Sun  Microsystems,  to  become  Autodesk's 
CEO  in  April  1992,  it  paid  dearly  for  her  talent.  Her  annu- 
al base  salary  was  set  at  $400,000,  and  she  was  guaranteed  a 
bonus,  up  to  80%  of  that  base,  if  the  company  met  certain 
performance  criteria.  Since  Autodesk  is  in  San  Rafael, 
Calif,  and  her  home  is  some  50  miles  south,  she  bargained 
for  an  annual  commuting  allowance  of  $27,000.  With  that 
stipend,  she  reportedly  employs  a  Vietnam  veteran  to  drive 
her  to  and  from  work. 

In  addition,  Bartz,  who  also  became  the  company's  chair- 
man, got  a  one-time  $250,000  signing  bonus  and  an  option 
to  purchase  one  million  shares  of  common  stock  for  $30.50 
per  share,  the  approximate  market  value  of  Autodesk  shares 
at  that  time.  Today,  Autodesk's  stock,  which  split, 
2-for-l,  in  October  1994,  is  trading  in  the  $45 
range.  That  makes  her  holdings  worth  $60  million. 

Bartz's  compensation  package  was  certainly 
rich  for  the  CAD/CAM  software  company;  at  the 
time  its  revenues  were  about  $350  million.  But 
the  board  "bought  the  best  of  class"  in  order  to 
reposition  the  company,  says  a  headhunter  famil- 
iar with  Bartz's  deal.  "The  board  bit  the  silver 


bullet  on  this  one  because  they  wanted  a  change  agent,  not 
an  incremental  change  agent,"  he  says.  It  got  one:  Bartz 
has  increased  shareholder  value  by  at  least  $1.5  billion  in 
three  years. 

Like  Autodesk,  companies  in  trouble,  from  either  a 
financial  or  positioning  standpoint,  usually  pay  up  to  get 
prized  executives.  Floundering  General  Instrument  Corp., 
owned  by  the  buyout  firm  Forstmann  &  Little,  gave  Daniel 
Akerson  precisely  such  a  package. 

Akerson,  who  came  from  MCI,  became  CEO  and 
chairman  in  August  1993.  His  base  salary  was  $800,000, 
and  he  was  given  a  guaranteed  bonus,  not  to  exceed 
$560,000;  the  company  surpassed  its  targets,  however,  so 
he  earned  the  entire  amount  that  year.  Better  yet,  Akerson 
also  got  360,000  shares  of  common  stock  and  a  percentage 
in  a  Forstmann  &  Little  limited  partnership.  That  made 
him  the  beneficial  owner  of  8.7  million  shares  of  GIC 
stock. 

When  he  joined,  GIC's  stock  was  trading  in  the  $47 
range;  it  split  in  August  1994,  2-for-l.  Lately,  it's  been 
priced  at  $35,  making  Akerson's  shares  worth  about  $648 
million.  The  company's  comeback  prompted  Akerson  to 
resign  as  CEO  this  year;  while  he  remains  chairman,  COO 
Richard  Friedland  has  stepped  in  as  CEO.  Akerson  now 
works  full  time  for  Forstmann  &  Little. 

If  GIC  "bought"  Akerson,  IBM  gave  away  the  store  to 
get  Louis  V.  Gerstner  Jr.  To  turn  itself  around,  the  troubled 


' 


computer  maker  presented  the  new  CEO  and  chairnn 
with  a  rich  employment  agreement  in  March  1993.  1 
terms  included  a: 

•  $2  million  annual  salary 

•  Target  award  opportunity  of  no  less  than  $1.5  milli 
with  a  $1,125  million  minimum  for  1993 

•  Long-term  incentive  award  opportunity  of  at  le  t 
$500,000 

•  Special  one-time  payment  of  $4.2  million,  for  the  va 
of  benefits  forfeited  when  he  left  RJR  Nabisco 

•  $160,000  reimbursement  for  certain  taxes 

•  10-year  stock  option  for  500,000  shares  of  common  stc 
at  $47.88  per  share 

•  Annual  pension,  beginning  at  age  60,  of  $1.27  million 
The  agreement  also  gave  Gerstner  the  differei 

between  the  market  price  and  his  exercise  price 
all  his  unexercised  RJR  Nabisco  shares. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board  gave  IBM's  sen 
executives  a  sugarcoated  deal  to  entice  them  to  st 
with  the  company  through  Gerstner's  tenure 
those  with  options  granted  from  1984  to  19 
could  forfeit  and  exchange  them,  on  an  average  2 
to-1  basis,  for  new  options,  all  granted  at  a  price 
$47.88,  then  the  fair  market  value.  The  options  could  rl 
vest  for  two  years,  but  for  the  first  nine  years  of  their  ter  I 
if  the  average  closing  price  of  IBM  common  stock  was  at 
above  $71.82  for  30  consecutive  calendar  days,  the  opticl 
could  be  vested. 

About  1,200  executives,  excluding  company  officers,  ptl 
ticipated  in  the  new  package.  They  are  probably  thrill  I 
that  they  did.  In  August,  IBM's  stock  was  trading  at  mcl 
than  $100  a  share,  and  it  had  been  trading  above  the  $| 
benchmark  for  more  than  30  days  straight. 

IBM's  move  to  reprice  options  and  tie  vesting  to  a  eel 
tain  price  was  unusual,  although  repricing  options  as 
executive  incentive  occurs  more  frequently.  That's  especkl 
ly  if  a  company's  stock  takes  a  dive  and  options  become  f  I 
more  pricey  than  the  stock's  market  value. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Cadence  in  1993.  The  companj| 
top  officers,  such  as  CEO  Joseph  Costello,  had  hundreds 
thousands  of  shares  priced  at  $18  to  about  $26  per  sharl 
Costello  himself  had  some  of  his  900,000  options  prict 
between  $18  and  $24.50.  The  company's  stock,  meanwhil| 
was  trading  at  a  dismal  $9.50. 

So  the  board  authorized  a  repricing  in  April  of  that  yeaj 
assigning  a  new  exercise  price  of  about  $8  a  share.  Th 
meant  that  Costello's  shares  were  newly  priced  at  betwee 
$8  and  $18  a  share,  all  exercisable  within  a  10-year  tin 
frame.  A  good  deal?  You  bet.  Cadence  shares  were  recent 
trading  at  more  than  $35. 
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What  If  You'd  Had  A  Tip 
To  Bet  It  All  On  Secretariat? 


The   Kentucky   Derby.   The   Preakness.   The   Belmont   Stakes.   The  first   horse 


in   25   years  to   sweep  the  Triple   Crown.   If  you'd   only   known.  Well,    know 


this:    Advanced    Micro    Devices    is    the    world's    second-largest    producer   of 


microprocessors.    For   26   years,    we've    delivered    premium    performance 


without  a   premium   price.  And   now  AMD   is   launching  the  next  generation 


K86  Superscalar" 


family  of  Microsoft  Windows'  compatible  micro- 


processors. This  technology  will  dramatically  change  the  nature  of  competition 


in   the    PC    industry.    Innovation    like   that   could    bring   you    quite   a    payoff. 


If   it's   a    good    idea.    If   it    makes    a    difference.    Run   with    it. 


AMD® 

Run   with  it. 


1-800-222-9323     Internet:  http://www.amd.cor 


Ivanced  Micro  Devices,  inc.  AMD  and  the  AMD  '090  are  registered  traaemarks  «f  Advanced  ! 
5  The  Grayson  Jockey  Club  Research  Foundation  by  Curtis  Management  Oroup.  fndonapafts, 
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HIGH-TECH  SECURITIES-FRAUD  litigation  has  made  multi- 
millionaires out  of  a  handful  of  lawyers.  But  new  laws 
heing  pushed  hy  the  Repuhlican-controlled  Congress 
could,  if  enacted,  dampen  one  of  the  best  rackets  in  the 
legal  industry. 

Alan  F.  Shugart  figures  he  is  sued  for  securities  fraud  by 
San  Diego  plaintiffs'  lawyer  William  S.  Lerach  about  every 
four  years.  That's  been  the  pattern  since  1984,  when  Ler- 
ach, the  market  leader  in  ■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^m 
plaintiffs'  securities  class 
actions,  first  filed  suit  against 
Shugart  and  his  disk  drive 
company,  Seagate  Technolo- 
gy. That  round  was  settled, 
and  a  subsequent  round  filed 
in  1988  was  dismissed.  Lerach 
fired  more  shareholder  suits  at 
Seagate  in  1991,  so  Shugart 
believes  it's  time  for  another 
volley. 

Maybe  not.  Lerach's  busi- 
ness patterns  soon  could  be 
disrupted,  thanks  to  Congress 
and  its  move  to  reform  the 
legal  system — in  particular,  to 
make  revisions  to  securities 
regulations  that  will  become 
law  unless  a  presidential  veto 
stands  in  the  way. 

Most  high-tech  suits  are 
based  on  "soft  projections" —  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
forward-looking  predictions  made  by  a  company  that  fail  to 
materialize.  This  results  in  a  stock-price  plunge,  since  Wall 
Street  historically  hammers  tech  stocks  when  projections 
are  off.  The  price  plunge  triggers  a  shareholder  lawsuit, 
often  within  a  matter  of  hours.  The  new  laws,  if  enacted, 
will  stem  the  tide  of  high-tech  securities  actions,  stop  fish- 
ing-expedition lawsuits  by  limiting  discovery  and  requiring 


Robin  Hood 

Class- 
Action 
Suit 


specific  pleadings,  and  provide  a  "safe  harbor"  for  exe 
tives  who  make  predictions  that  don't  pan  out. 

Securities-fraud  litigation  is  a  solid,  billable  business  v 
plaintiffs  and  defense  lawyers.  Lerach,  a  partner  at  Milbc  j. 
Weiss,  Bershad,  Hynes  &  Lerach,  based  in  New  York  ;ji 
San  Diego,  won't  divulge  his  earnings.  Reliable  estims  s 
place  his  annual  salary  at  up  to  $10  million.  Wilson,  Soi 
ni,  Goodrich  &  Rosati,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  earns  some  i 
^p^p^p^a^p^p^pjp^p^p^p^pj    million  a  year  defending  hi; 

tech    companies    against    I 
suits. 

High-tech  companies  h; 
been  footing  most  of  the  b' 
According  to  the  National  E< 
nomic    Research    Associat 
high-tech  suits  accounted  if 
roughly  one-third  of  the  6 
shareholder  suits  filed  in  19 
through  1994;  no  other  indi 
try  sector  came  close.  Mc 
than  $709  million  was  paid 
these  companies  in  95  settl 
ments  during  the  period,  frc; 
which  attorneys  culled  almc 
$227  million  in  fees 

In  the  last  decade  more  th 
half  of  the  150  top  high-te<  ' 
companies  in  Silicon  Vail 
have  been  sued  for  securiti 
fraud.  Ninety-three  percent  se 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    tied,  paying  settl 

ment  of  $8.6  million.  Many  high-tech  firms  elsewhere 
the  country  and  all  of  the  top  10  revenue-producing  firr 
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in 
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the  Valley,  from  Sun  Microsystems  to  Raychem,  ha- 
been  sued.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  d 
not  find  cause  to  pursue  its  own  legal  action  against  the 
firms,  an  indication  that  regulators  failed  to  see  evidence 
any  real  wrongdoing. 
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MARKET  LEADERS  IN  CLASS-ACTION  LITIGATION 


PLAINTIFFS'    ATTORNEYS 


1 .  Milberg,  Weiss,  Bershad,  Hynes  &  Lerach 
New  York  and  San  Diego 

2.  Berger  &  Montague 
Philadelphia 

3.  Abbey  &  Ellis 

New  York 

4.  Wolf,  Popper,  Ross,  Wolf  &  Jones 

New  York 

5.  Barrack,  Rodos  &  Bacine 
Philadelphia  and  San  Diego 


Number   of   Cases 
193 

87 

73 

59 

57 


DEFENSE    ATTORNEYS 


1.  Wilson,  Sonsini,  Goodrich  &  Rosati 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

2.  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  &  Flom 

New  York 

3.  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher 

Los  Angeles 

4.  Heller,  Ehrman,  White  &  McAuliffe 
San  Francisco 

5.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison 
New  York 


Number    of    Cases 

50 
45 
29 
22 
16 


Source:     Law     &     Economic     Consulting     Group     I  n  c 
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In     the     money,     We're 


the     money,     We've     got 


lot     of     what     it     takes     to     get     along 


Many,  like  Seagate,  have  been  sued  more  than  once. 

Apple  was  sued  every  two  years  for  fraud  from  1985  through 

1993.  It  is  the  only  high-tech  company  to  take  a  case 

(revolving    around     the     failed     "Lisa" 
"  machine)  to  trial.  It  lost,  big.  A  Milberg 

Weiss  partner  won  a  jury  verdict  estimated  at 

$100  million  against  two  Apple  executives.  The  ver- 
Jdict  was  overturned  by  a  judge  and  Apple  agreed  to  a 

$19  million  settlement  in  1991.  Lerach's  firm's  take: 
f$9  million.  Apple's  defending  lawyers — No.  4 

in  the  class-action  legal  market,  Heller, 
,  Ehrman,   White   &   McAuliffe 
i  earned  $6  million.  Apple  share- 
r  holders  got  approximately  $2 

million. 
,,      After  23  years  in  opera- 
.  tion   without   a   securities 
Jclaim  fded  against  it,  chip- 
,  maker  Intel   was  hit  seven 

| times  with  such  suits  between 

1991  and  1993.  Last  year,  eight 

securities  class-action  suits  were  filed 

against  Intel  and  all  were  dismissed. 

Lerach's  firm  filed  five  of  these  suits. 
Directors  and  officers  liability 
.insurance  pays  most  of 

the   settlement  costs. 
„lThe  XERA  study  found 

that  on  average  68%  of 

the  settlement  amount 

was  paid  by  D&O  in  the 

period  studied.  Companies 

paid  about  31%   of  the 

settlement    value,    with 
',  directors  and  officers  paying 

less  than  1/2%. 

Yet    insurers    don't 

seem  to  complain.  Here's 

one  reason  why.  Private 

robotics  company  Adept 

I  Technology         pays 
$29,000   a   year   for 
D&O  coverage  of  $3 
million,  according  to  an 
early  1995  letter 
to  a  congress- 
woman     from 
its       chairman 
and  CEO.  The  12- 
year-old  company 
has  not  been  sued 
to  date,  yet  will 
have       to       pay 
$450,000  annually  for  $5  million  of 

coverage  if  it  goes  public.  It  is  considering  whether  a  public 
offering  is  worth  that  price.  "We  complain  about  the  plain- 
tiffs bar  getting  rich  from  these  lawsuits,"  observes  Apple's 
general  counsel  Edward  Stead.  "But  the  defense  bar  likes 


this  game,  and  so  do  the  D&O  insurers." 

Is  there  fraud  in  some  companies'  forecasts?  You  bet. 
But  it  isn't  as  rampant  as  the  number  of  shareholder  suits 
implies.  Take  Adaptec,  a  peripheral  and  networking  equip- 
ment maker  in  Milpitas,  Calif.  It  experienced  a  revenue 
shortfall  in  December  1990,  although  the  quarter  was  still 
profitable,  coming  on  the  heels  of  36  consecutive 
profitable  quarters.  The  subsequent  lawsuit 
accused  executives  of  knowing  of  "a  lack  of 
future  viability."  Adaptec  spent  about  $5  mil- 
lion to  get  rid  of  the  suit.  Currently,  it  is  the 
market  leader  in  the  small  computer  sys- 
tems interface  market. 

Technology  companies  have 
been  itching  to  rub  out  the 
rash  of  shareholder  suits  for 
some  time.  But  this  was  the 
year  for  Lerach  and  the  plain- 
tiffs bar  to  be  "Newtered." 

Technology  lobbyists 
agree     Speaker     Newt 
Gingrich      and      his 
activist  Congress  got 
the      ball      rolling 
toward  reform  last  sum- 
mer. Aiding  the  effort  was 
congressional    awareness 
that  the  technology  sector 
is     fueling     economic 
growth.  Even  liberal 
^^"     Senator        Barbara 
Mikulski  (D.,  Md.) 
^^     gave  her  nod  to  the 
Senate  securities  re- 
form package  in  June 
because    of   concern 
over  high-tech  law- 
suits. Maryland  has  a 
thriving  telecommuni- 
cations, software  and 
biotechnology  corri- 
dor along  Route 
1-270. 

The  liberal 
swing   toward 
reform  likely 
pained  Ler- 
ach,    who 
has     con- 
tributed 
more   than 
$1    million 
to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  candidates  in  the  last  five  years,  accord- 
ing to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  he  is  worried  about  his  business,  Lerach  doesn't 
acknowledge  it.  "We're  like  snakes,"  he  says.  "You  cut  us  in 
half  and  we'll  still  wiggle." 
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ACCIDENTAL 

MILLIO 

In  1986  Dan  Lynch  was  45  years  old  and  jobless.  So  he  invited  everyone  he  knew 
the  computer  networking  industry  to  a  party.  His  goal:  shake  hands  and  maybe  Ian 
a  job.  The  result:  He  inadvertently  started  the  hottest  conference  in  the  business 


Entrepreneurs  in  high  technology  have  made  millions,  and 
one  of  its  hottest  areas  is  computer  networking.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  making  "networking"  a  household  word  goes  to 
Dan  Lynch,  a  54-year-old  former  hotshot  programmer  and 
zany  founder  of  the  NetWorld  +  InterOp  trade  show.  In 
1986,  Lynch  mixed  a  brew  of  networking  techies,  marketeers 
and  users  into  a  unique  forum  that  helped  trigger  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  industry — and  change  the  world  of  computers  and 
communications. 

Lynch's  formula  was  simple:  provide  a  forum  where  tech- 
weenies  could  demystify  networking  to  everyday  users.  The 
first  tiny  conference  of  300  became  the  networking  industry's 
coolest  "must"  event,  and  now  serves  a  quarter-million  people 
who  attend  InterOp  shows  held  each  year  in  Las  Vegas, 
Atlanta,  Frankfurt,  Paris  and  Tokyo.  Networking  vendors 
spend  a  half-billion  dollars  annually  to  reach  InterOp  atten- 
dees, who  control  information  flow  over  huge  private  net- 
works and  the  Internet. 

Lynch  sold  the  trade  show  to  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  in 
1990  for  a  purported  $20  million.  Lynch  himself  only  admits 
to  this:  "I  was  happy."  In  1994,  Ziff-Davis  sold  the  show  to 
Japan-based  Softbank  Corp.  for  about  $150  million.  Lynch 
spends  half  his  time  with  InterOp  as  its  chairman  and  is  also 
active  in  several  new  technology  startups. 

ASAP:  How  did  you  decide  to  start  a  trade  show? 
LYNCH:  I  knew  I  wanted  to  start  my  own  business  but  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  do  it.  After  several  attempts,  I  decided  the 
hell  with  it,  I'll  just  go  to  work  for  a  networking  company  as 
VP  of  marketing.  No  one  would  hire  me.  They'd  laugh  and 
say,  "You  don't  have  any  marketing  background."  And  I'd  say, 
"Yeah,  but  I  know  what  the  customers  want.  I've  served  them." 
I  knew  all  the  people  that  developed  networking  technology.  I 
helped  them  to  build  their  stuff  and  make  it  work.  So  I  called 
these  guys  up  and  said,  "Hey!  I  think  that  you  guys  have  failed 
to  get  the  commercial  world  to  really  use  your  invention 
because  they  still  don't  understand  it.  What  I'd  like  to  do  is 
put  together  a  little  seminar  and  have  you  guys  come  out  of 
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your  ivory  towers  and  explain  this  stuff  to  the  vendor  comn 
nity."  It  was  mid-'86  when  it  happened.  And  this  was  all  s< 
can  basically  get  a  job. 

ASAP:  So  the  first  InterOp  was  a  scheme  for  you  to  get  a  jc 
LYNCH:  Yeah — a  job  fair  for  Dan  Lynch.  It  was  an  invitatic 
only  event  held  at  the  Doubletree  Hotel  in  Monterey 
charged  the  300  attendees  a  hundred  bucks,  just  to  pay  i 
rooms.  I  called  it  the  TCP/IP  Implementers  Workshop.  The 
were  no  exhibits;  the  event  was  just  to  get  people  to  talk 
each  other.  People  were  upbeat.  The  magic  that  occurred  w 
that  there  were  people  in  the  audience  explaining  to  t 
researchers  on  the  stage  problems  they  had,  or  problems  thl 
were  addressing,  that  the  researchers  had  never  thought  ( 
The  researchers  got  value  by  talking  to  these  peopl 
Researchers  got  new  problems  to  solve  that  they  hadr 
thought  of  or  come  across. 

ASAP:  How  did  the  conference  become  your  job? 
LYNCH:  The  third  and  final  afternoon,  a  Southern  gentlem;j 
stood  up  and  said  [adopting  a  Southern  drawl]  "Da-an!  W 
been  tawkin'.  And  we  know  why  y'all  put  this  on.  It's  so  yc 
can  get  a  job  from  one  of  us."  He  said,  "But  we  think  that'd  I 
a  mistake.  It's  obvious  that  any  of  us  would  love  to  hire  yc 
now.  You  know  where  this  industry's  goin',  you  know  how  i 
git  it  there.  But  we  think  you  should  stay  neutral,  and  be  in  tl 
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center  of  this  industry,  and  help  lead  us,  to  where  we  need  i| 

go.  We  need  to  have  more  conferences  like  this  for  our  peop 

and  our  customers.  And  we'd  like  you  to  do  that." 

ASAP:  So  this  guy  told  you  what  you  would  do  for  the  next  1 

years. 

LYNCH:  Yeah,  right.  I  recovered  my  composure  and  blurte 

out,  "You  mean  you'll  spend  real  money  to  come  to  one  c 

these?"  And  they  said  "Yeah!"  Then  I  reached  for  it  and  sai( 

"You  mean  like  $895?"  And  they  said,  "Yeah."  So,  hell!  Th; 

was  it — I  was  happier  than  a  pig  in  shit.  I  went  to  the  bank  th 

next  weekend  with  my  plastic  and  cashed  it  all  in;  I  got  aboi 

$50,000.  Within  two  weeks  I  hired  a  PR  person  and  a  confer 

ence  organizer.  And  the  rest  is  history. 

ASAP:  How  did  InterOp  evolve  to  include  exhibitions  and 
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DAN  LYNCH 
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V  |how-wide  network  linking  all  vendors'  systems? 

.  .YNCH:  I  didn't  want  a  regular  trade  show,  where 
3fli 

,)ooths  are  disconnected — that's  just  bogus.  In  a  net- 
working environment,  networking  is  your  subject  mat- 
er. So  I  said,  can  we  put  together  a  network  in  two 
lays?  I  know  how  to  do  that.  I  mean,  get  some  friends 
ind  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  I  hired  a  trade-show 
nanager.  I  remember  giving  her  a  list  of  about  60  compa- 
res, and  said,  "Here,  call  these  guys  up,  I  don't  know  how  to 
;ell  a  booth,  you  know  how  to  sell  a  booth,  and  tell  'em  the 
jarty's  gonna  be  on  in  September  and  we've  rented  the  Santa 
Ilara  Convention  Center,  and  ask  what  size  booth  did  they 
vant  to  buy."  No  sales  pitch.  I  was  too  embarrassed  to  call 
em  up  and  ask. 

VSAP:  Some  marketing  vice-president  [chuckles]. 
.YNCH:  Yeah,  I  know.  [Laughs  wryly.]  She  sweet-talked  these 
)eople  pretty  quickly  into  doing  this  thing.  We  had  the  first 
ihow  in  Santa  Clara  in  September  of  '88.  Fifty  vendors  and 
i,000  attendees.  There  were  a  couple  of  really  neat  things  that 
lappened  there. 

The  night  before  it  opened.  I  went  out  on  the  show  floor  to 
ee  if  things  were  goin'  okay.  There  are  people  out  there 
lebugging  shit.  There  was  this  big  burly  guard  sittin'  on  one 
)f  those  high  stools.  And  he  said,  "Hey,  you!  Sump'n  funny 
join'  on  here.  I  been  doin'  this  for  years,  and  I'm  here  to  keep 
)ther  exhibitors  from  stealin'  this  guy's  stuff.  But  this  show, 
'ou  got  these  exhibitors  in  each  other's  booth,  helpin'  each 
)ther!  What's  goin'  on?"  Wow!  Even  the  guard  noticed  that 
letworking  requires  cooperation! 

And  during  the  show,  I  happened  to  watch  three  nerds 
Vom  Ford  and  their  suit  in  front  of  a  booth.  They  had  dragged 
heir  boss  to  this  damn  thing,  saying,  "See?!  It  works!  Now  will 
rou  sign  the  P.O.?"  And  he  said,  "Yeah  yeah,  okay  okay  okay." 
Like  he  was  in  a  daze.  And  that's  when  I  said  to  myself 
singing  the  words],  T  have  a  business."  Sign  the  P.O.  That  is 
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ivhat  it's  all  about,  right? 
VSAP:  How  is  InterOp  different  from  other  networking  trade 
ihows? 

.YNCH:  [Pauses.]  The... secret... the  secret  sauce  of  InterOp  is 
hat  it  has  a  heavy-duty  technical  core.  The  leading-edge  tech- 
lologies  get  discussed,  described,  debated  and  even  developed 
for  showing  at  InterOp.  The  other  shows  just  haven't  gotten 
:hat  deeply  technical.  The  reason  for  all  that  is  that  when  I 


BY    DAVID 

J.   BUERGER 


started  InterOp,  I  was  a  heavy- 
duty  techie!  It  just  shows  my  roots,  that's  all. 
ASAP:  InterOp  is  big  stuff:  You  draw  more  than  60,000  a 
show.  What's  the  expo  company's  annual  revenue? 
LYNCH:  Somewhere  around  $110  or  $120  million,  for  '95.  It's 
quite  amazing! 

ASAP:  What  does  a  typical  vendor  spend  to  exhibit  at  a  show? 
LYNCH:  At  either  of  the  two  big  shows,  the  vendors  together 
spend  $15  million  for  booth  space.  The  typical  rule  of  thumb 
is  that's  20%  of  their  cost.  So  they  spend  $75  million  to  put  on 
a  show.  We  see  20%  of  their  expenditure.  And  the  rest  is  in 
personnel  and  travel  and,  booth  construction— it's  a  serious 
investment! 

ASAP:  You've  sold  the  show  and  now  you're  working  under  its 
second  owner.  Is  your  role  different  than  it  used  to  be? 
LYNCH:  After  the  sale  of  the  company,  I  was  actively  managing 
it  for  the  first  couple  of  years,  and  then  the  new  owners  want- 
ed to  manage  it,  because  it  turned  out  to  be  important.  I  don't 
love  hands-on  process  management.  I'm  a  creative  guy.  I  can 
get  somethin'  cookin',  I'm  pretty  good  at  that.  But  I  don't  like 
day-to-day  process  stuff.  That's  freed  me  up  to  think  about 
other  things.  I  work  on  the  NetWorld  +  InterOp  stuff  about 
half  the  time.  I  don't  have  an  active  management  role. 
ASAP:  What's  happening  with  your  new  CyberCash  venture? 
LYNCH:  It's  really  revolutionary.  What  I'm  working  on  is  devel- 
oping the  sort  of  technology  that  can  bring  normal  financial 
transactions  and  normal  commerce  to  the  Internet,  so  the  Net 
will  be  more  than  just  a  business-to-business  tool.  Making  all 
that  happen  is  a  huge  task,  and  it  will  just  facilitate  a  much 
wider  use  and  appreciation  of  how  cool  the  Net  is.  I'll  do  that 
for  another  10  years.  And  then  I'll  be  done. 

— David  J.  Buerger  (dbuerger@pipeline.com)  is  a  freelance  writer,  a 
weekly  columnist  for  Network  World  and  a  networking  industry  consul- 
tant in  Atlanta. 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


SMART  BUSINESS  STRATEGY  #4: 

IOWA'S  BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY  PARTNERSHIPS 


Aveflecting  on  a  century 
of  success  from  world 
headquarters  in  Iowa, 
Maytag  Chairman  and 
CEO  Leonard  A.  Hadley 
observes:  "We've  been  able 
to  produce  dependable 
quality  products  in  Iowa 
since  1893  because  of  an 
environment  conducive  to 
innovation  and  technology, 
and  now  we  are  preparing 
for  the  next  century  with 
advanced  communications 
technology." 

To  maintain  its 
competitive  edge  in  a 
global  economy,  Maytag 
has  established  the  Newton 
Poly-Technic  Center. 
The  Poly-Technic  Center  — 
a  private/public  partnership  with 
neighboring  Des  Moines  Area 
Community  College,  Iowa  State 
University  and  state-supported 
Wallace  Technology  Transfer 
Foundation  —  enhances  global 
communications,  facilitates 
technology  transfer,  and  provides 
a  campus  for  technological 
training. 

Iowa  has  also  established  new 
private/public,  applied  technology 
organizations  or  "Technology 


Centers"  to  serve  the  state's  major 
growth  industries:  insurance, 
plastics  technology,  metal  castings, 
printing  and  graphic  arts. 

Iowa's  investment  of  more 
than  $100  million  in  the  Iowa 
Communications  Network  (ICN), 
which  features  voice,  data  and 
video  communications  capabilities, 
puts  every  Iowan  within  a 
20-minute  drive  of  an  ICN  end- 
user.  This  first-in-the-nation, 
state-owned,  statewide 
fiber  optic  network  serves 
business  and  industry  through 


Iowa's  educational  sys 
The  network  of  2,600 
miles  of  fiber  optic  cab 
links  Iowa's  counties, 
community  colleges, 
universities,  private 
colleges,  public  TV 
stations  and  major  stat< 
government  offices 
in  America's  most 
comprehensive  and 
futuristic  communicatu 
resource. 

ICN,  Iowa's 
"information  super- 
highway," has  the  potei 
of  redesigning  the  way 
Iowans  conduct  busines 
Globally  competitive 
companies,  such  as  Maytag,  kno^ 
Iowa's  technological  advantages 
right  to  the  bottom  line  —  from 
cost-effective  work  force  training 
by  accessing  specialized  statewide 
learning- centers,  to  connecting 
multiple  offices  and  reducing 
executive  travel  time  and  expens 
If  your  company  is  considerir 
an  expansion,  make  the  smart  mc 
to  Iowa.  For  your  copy  of  the 
Executive  Planner  For  Doing  Busin 
In  Iowa,  call  Bob  Henningsen  at 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Economi 
Development:  1-800 -245 -I0W 
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jje  world's  largest  snowmobile  manufacturer  and  largest  U.S.  maker  of 
all-terrain  vehicles  and  personal  watercraft  made  the  smart  move. 
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A  leading  office  imagii 


rts  and  supplies  company 
made  the  smart  move. 
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The 
Smarx  Move 

lOWV 

JLowa's  strong  pro-business  climate  is 
praised  by  fast-growing  companies  that 
have  recently  expanded  in  Iowa — both 
homegrown  enterprises  such  as  Boyt 
Luggage  and  out-of-state  companies  such 
as  Polaris  Industries  and  Katun  Corporation. 
These  companies  made  a  smart  choice 
and  are  profiting  from  Iowa's  favorable 
single-factor  corporate  income  tax  ...  no 
property  tax  on  manufacturing  machinery 
and  equipment .  .  .  workers'  compensa- 
tion costs  35  percent  below  the  national 
average  .  .  .  and  the  nation's  lowest  new 
employer  unemployment  insurance  rate. 

"Iowa  had  the  best  business  climate 
among  the  states  we  considered,"  says 
Glenn  Spitzer,  group  vice  president  of 
Katun  Corporation,  which  recently 
expanded  its  customer  service  and 
distribution  operations  in  Iowa.  "And 
Iowa's  central  location  has  significantly 
improved  delivery  times  to  our  East  and 
West  Coast  customers." 

Iowa  provides  a  favorable  business 
climate,  strategic  location  and  productive 
workforce  which  allows  businesses  to 
operate  more  cost-effectively. 

For  your  free  copy  of  Making  The  Smart 
Move:  An  Executive  Guide  To  Site  Selection, 
written  by  leading  international  consul- 
tants Fluor  Daniel,  call  Bob  Henningsen 
at  the  Iowa  Department  of  Economic 
Development:  1-800-245-IOWA. 


CALL  1-800-245-IOWA 


IOWA 
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QUESTIONS     FOR     THE 
'  S     WORST     INVESTOR 


orrest  Farnsworth  is  one  of  high  technology's  truly 
inique  figures.  He's  been  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
ime  with  uncanny  frequency,  and  each  time  he's  had  ready 
noney  to  invest.  Yet  after  more  than  30  years — years  dur- 
ng  which  a  device  made  in  a  California  garage  has 
:hanged  the  world  and  a  bespectacled  Harvard  dropout  has 
jecome  the  richest  man  on  the  planet — Farnsworth  has 
urned  what  Dickens  would  have  called  "a  fine  family  for- 
une"  into  a  dwindling  portfolio  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
lim  in  Graham's  vintage  port  and  contraband  Romeo  y 
ulieta  Havana  cigars.  (In  1964,  Forbes  estimated  the 
"arnsworth  holdings  at  $400  million — worth  about  $1.5 
)illion  in  1995  dollars.  Though  he  won't  discuss  exact  fig- 
ires,  Farnsworth  admits  he's  down  to  less  than  5%  of  what 
le  started  out  with.) 

Once  sought  out  when  entrepreneurs  in  technology 
leeded  capital,  Farnsworth — recently  nicknamed  "Forrest 
Chump"  by  Barron's — has  become  an  investment  albatross, 
lomeone  with  such  a  history  of  missed  opportunities  that 
Few  in  the  business  dare  answer  his  phone  calls  for  fear  he 

ight  want  to  put  what's  left  of  his  principal  into  their 
ompanies. 
Born   into   old   money  in   Old   Greenwich,   Conn., 

arnsworth — distantly  related  to  Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 

ventor  of  the  cathode-ray  tube — was  attracted  to  science 
nd  technology  early  in  his  education  at  Exeter,  but 
howed  no  particular  gift  for  understanding  even  funda- 

ental  chemistry  and  physics.  Despite  a  less-than-impres- 
lve  academic  record  at  the  University  of  Virginia  (where 
in  experiment  he  conducted  to  distill  persimmons  closed 
lis  fraternity  house  for  a  year),  he  left  school  determined 
o  become  a  successful  inventor.  When  his  parents  were 
tilled  in  a  ballooning  accident  in  the  south  of  France  in 
964,  Farnsworth  inherited  the  family  carpet-sweeper  for- 
une  and  formed  Invent! — a  company  intended  "to  make 
Jie  leading  edge  look  like  old  news  by  this  afternoon."  His 
nrst — and  apparently  last  solo — invention,  a  flea  collar- 
ityle  eight-day  deodorant  belt  for  humans  that  promised  "a 
jathless  week,"  was  a  total  flop.  Stores  sold  a  few  thou- 
and,  but  rumor  had  it  that  the  buyers  were  all  Farnsworth 


himself,  in  various  disguises.  "I  still  think  it  was  a  first-class 
idea,"  he  says  ruefully.  "The  water  savings  alone  would 
have  been  phenomenal." 

In  the  hope  that  Farnsworth's  long  series  of  technology 
investment  debacles  might  provide  an  object  lesson  in  how 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  a  volatile  market,  Forbes  ASAP's 
Owen  Edwards  sat  down  with  an  increasingly  unhinged 
Farnsworth  at  the  University  Club  in  New  York  City  and 
asked  some  painful  questions. 

ASAP:  Looking  back  over  the  years,  what  do  you  think 
was  your  worst  decision? 

FARNSWORTH:  Well,  actually,  I  don't  think  I've  made  any 
bad  decisions.  It's  just  that  the  technology  business,  for 
which  I  feel  I  have  a  genetic  instinct,  is  increasingly  made 
up  of  very  peculiar  people.  People  I'm  just  not  comfortable 
with. 

ASAP:  Does  this  explain  your  failure  to  connect  up  with 
Steve  Jobs  and  Steve  Wozniak  in  the  early  days  of  Apple 
Computer? 

FARNSWORTH:  Certainly  incompatibility  was  part  of  it, 
though  "failure"  may  be  too  strong  a  word.  In  my  book 
these  two  young  men  had  many  things  going  against  them. 
They  were  very  casual  in  their  appearance,  and,  frankly, 
their  idea  of  personal  hygiene  was  lax  to  the  point  of, 
well... noticeable  odors.  I  could  have  overlooked  this — they 
were  from  California,  after  all — but  their  idea  for  "a  com- 
puter for  the  rest  of  us"  just  escaped  me.  My  friends  all 
had  mainframes,  or  at  least  their  companies  did.  So  who 
could  "the  rest  of  us"  be?  But  the  big  problem  was  the 
amount  of  money  they  wanted.  I  remember  it  was  some- 
thing like  $1,200,  for  which  they  offered  20%  of  a  compa- 
ny unwisely  called  Apple.  I  mean,  really!  If  it  had  been 
$120,000,  I  might  have  been  mildly  interested.  Surely 
Forbes  ASAP  readers  will  agree  that  $1,200  is  just  not  the 
kind  of  funding  request  that  inspires  confidence. 
ASAP:  But  for  that  small  amount  of  money,  you  would 
have  reaped  millions,  wouldn't  you? 

FARNSWORTH:  I  suppose  so,  though  I  don't  quite  see  your 
point.  If  they'd  asked  for  a  lot  more,  I  might  have  been 
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persuaded  to  forget  about  the  long  hair  and  that  tacky 
garage  work  space — and  think  how  much  more  I  would 
have  made. 

ASAP:  What  did  you  invest  in  at  the  time? 
FARNSWORTH:  I  put  quite  a  lot  of  money  into  Honeywell. 
I  felt  good  about  a  company  headquartered  in  Minneapo- 
lis. Those  long,  cold  winters  breed  hard  work.  I  lost  a  bun- 
dle but  I  can  hardly  be  faulted  for  trusting  something  with 
such  a  Scandinavian  feel  to  it.  I  also  had  other  technologi- 
cal irons  in  the  fire. 
ASAP:  Did  any  of  those  pay  off? 

FARNSWORTH:  Well,  no,  but  they  should  have.  Again,  I 
blame  the  queer  nature  of  this  business.  For  instance,  the 
SherpaPak  II,  the  first  portable  computer. 
ASAP:  Wasn't  that  the  wheeled  box  that  weighed  around 
75  pounds? 

FARNSWORTH:  Yes,  that's  right.  Hell  of  a  machine.  Years 
later,  I'm  stunned  it  didn't  sell. 

ASAP:  Didn't  that  seem,  even  back  then,  to  be  rather  big 
for  a  portable? 

FARNSWORTH:  The  Sherp  was  that  big  by  design.  We  had 
the  technology  to  make  a  small  machine — what's  now 
quite  obscenely  called  a  laptop — but  chose  not  to.  Think 
about  the  '70s.  People  were  buying  big  Cadillacs  and 
Buicks,  huge  refrigerators  and  bigger  and  bigger  television 
sets.  Most  people  still  thought  of  ENIAC  when  the  word 
computer  was  mentioned.  Big  hardware  meant  big  com- 
puting. It  seemed  obvious  that  some  tiny  little  machine 
you  could  throw  into  an  attache  case  wasn't  going  to  have 
much  appeal. 

ASAP:  You  lost  your  first  couple  of  million  in  the  J60S, 
buying  Fairchild  and  selling  IBM.  Looking  back,  could 
those  mistakes  have  been  avoided? 

FARNSWORTH:  Both  moves  made  absolute  sense.  Once 
again,  a  perverse  industry  let  me  down.  Young  Watson  at 
IBM  didn't  seem  the  kind  of  solid  chap  Big  Blue  needed. 
At  a  lawn  party  in  Hyde  Park,  I'd  heard  him  ask  for  a 
vodka  martini.  Didn't  inspire  much  confidence,  I  can  tell 
you.  My  heavy  investment  in  Fairchild  was  a  relieved 
response  to  Sherman  Fairchild  cleaning  house,  getting  rid 
of  his  loose  cannons — Noyce,  Moore  and  a  few  others 
whose  names  I  can't  even  remember.  It  hardly  seems  fair 
that  the  price  of  stability  at  Sherm's  place  was  failure.  The 
fellow  was  rock  solid  in  my  book. 

ASAP:  You  eventually  put  quite  a  lot  of  money  into  Intel, 
didn't  you? 

FARNSWORTH:  Some  people  I  trusted  advised  me  to  invest, 
despite  my  misgivings  about  the  leadership.  By  that  time,  I 
believe,  there  was  even  a... [he  frowns]  Hungarian  running 
the  company.  When  I  read  a  Harvard  Business  Review  piece 
predicting  that  Japanese  chipmakers  were  going  to  bury 
U.S.  manufacturers,  I  was  only  too  ready  to  sell.  Too  soon, 
it  seems. 

ASAP:  You  were  part  of  the  early,  unrealistic  excitement 
around  artificial  intelligence  in  the  '80s.  Was  that  a  disap- 
pointing experience? 

FARNSWORTH:  Very.  The  idea  seemed  like  a  no-brainer, 
though  perhaps  that's  the  wrong  term.  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  pattern  recognition  was  such  a  big  deal — 


though  it  may  explain  why  sports  reporters  have  such  \to\ 
taste  in  neckties.  But  a  crack  group  at  MIT  had  devekid 
the  core  technology,  so  how  could  it  miss?  I've  ah  j%\ 
thought  that  MIT  is  almost  as  good  as  an  Ivy  Lea§e| 
school,  just  not  so  well-dressed  and  without  good  club 
ASAP:  What  do  you  think  went  wrong? 
FARNSWORTH:  Other  than  the  fact  that  nothing  worlj 
you  mean?  I  suspect  it  was  the  term  "artificial  int< 
gence."  To  me,  that  sounded  like  what  television  exe 
tives  have.  If  it  had  been  called,  say,  absolute  intellige: 
referring  to  the  zero  and  one  thing,  people  would  h 
liked  it  better.  Anyway,  I  took  my  usual  bath  in  AI  inv 
ments  that  should  have  been  top  drawer. 
ASAP:  What  were  some  of  those  investments? 
FARNSWORTH:  Well,  there  was  the  breakthrough  fu||y 
logic  YNMS   chip,   which   introduced   a   third   elem 
between  zero  and  one — kind  of  a  .5.  The  acronym  mejjs 
Yes/No/Maybe  So.  It  was  a  phenomenal  leap  ahead.  W|t 
we  didn't  anticipate  was  that  given  the  chance  actually 
consider  the  gray  areas  between  affirmative  and  negat 
computers  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds.  1 
time  for  even  mundane  calculations  rose  exponentia 
When  PC  Magazine  called  our  product  the  "twit  chip," 
were  done  for. 
ASAP:  You  also  put  money  into  a  computer  for  the  d<  , 
didn't  you? 

FARNSWORTH:  True,  and  I'm  still  very  proud  of  that  p 
ject.  Nobody  believed  it  could  be  done,  but  Eugene  Vfl- 
derhooven  at  EyeCon  Inc.  was  able  to  create  video  sol- 
ware  that  could  actually  read  sign  language  so  the  d  jf 
could  use  computers  just  like  nondisabled  types. 
ASAP:  Didn't  it  occur  to  anyone  that  hearing-impaii  j 
people  could  use  keyboards  like  everybody  else? 
FARNSWORTH:  I'm  afraid  we  all  missed  that,  even  thoui 
it's  quite  obvious  to  me  now.  But  we  were  way  ahead  i 
the  software. 

ASAP:  Were  you  ever  involved  in  Microsoft? 
FARNSWORTH:  Absolutely  not.  You  only  have  to  look  t 
Bill  Gates  to  know  he's  not  dependable.  I  seriously  doit 
he  has  the  pluck  necessary  for  long-term  success  in  tl 
business  world. 

ASAP:  But  he's  become  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
FARNSWORTH:  What's  your  point? 
ASAP:  I've  heard  your  luck  hasn't  improved  lately. 
FARNSWORTH:  I'm  very,  very  optimistic.  My  decisions  co 
tinue  to  be  good  ones,  by  artd  large,  and  I'm  only  waiti 
for  the  technology  business  to  reach  the  kind  of  matur; 
that  lets  a  rational  investor  reap  the  kind  of  rewards 
deserves.  The  downside  of  my  misfortunes  is  that  I've  k 
most  of  my  money.  The  upside  is  that  my  risks  are  mui 
smaller  now,  and  I'm  able  to  get  involved  with  sma 
unknown,  underfunded  companies.  There's  a  lot  of  excit 
ment  down  there — just  the  kind  of  sticky  wickets  I  like 
deal  with. 

ASAP:  What's  your  current  project? 
FARNSWORTH:  I'm  thinking  about  helping  out  an  intrig 
ing  company  called  High  Tack.  They've  come  up  with 
chip-based  saddle  that  eliminates  the  need  for  posting, 
have  a  feeling  this  may  be  the  big  one. 
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Find  out  why  Skadden  Arps,  one  of  the  world's  largest  law  firms,  trusted  Lawson  at  http://www.lawson.com  or  1-800-477-1357. 


Sure,  you  might  get  lucky.  On  the  other  hand, 
you've  got  a  lot  to  lose.  That's  why,  when  purchasing 
software,  you'd  better  know  exactly  what  you're 
getting  into. 

For  example,  Lawson  Software  supports 
all  the  leading  client/server  platforms.  So  no  matter 
what  hardware  system  you  move  to  next,  we'll 
be  running  on  it.  And  you  can  migrate  through 


technological  changes  and  upgrades  without  addi- 
tional licensing  fees. 

Finally,  twenty  years  of  experience  has 
resulted  in  some  pretty  amazing  functionality.  Ask 
our  users. 

Lawson  Software.  For  accounting,  human 
resources,  distribution  and  materials  management. 
We're  making  it  as  painless  as  possible. 


LAWSON 

Software 


THE  LAST  TIME  YOU'LL  CHANGE 

SOFTWARE  COMPANIES. 


re     in     the     money,    We're     in     the      money,    We've     got 


lot     of     what     it     takes 
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ANY  UPSIDE  LEFTtfi 

Gates,  Ellison  et  al.  aren't  the  last  tycoons,  but  tomornv  I 


ty< 
you  may  have  to  settle  for  nine  figures.   By  Roger  McNam  e 


Have  the  chip-driven  opportunities 
been  a  fluke?  I  don't  think  so.  In  fact,  I 
expect  the  U.S.  technology  markets  to  pro- 
duce a  steady  stream  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
ing decade.  Bill  Gates,  Larry  Ellison,  Gor- 
don Moore  and  the  other  tech  tycoons  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  a  long  parade.  That  said, 
I  suspect  that  a  number  of  years  will  pass 
before  someone  new  from  the  technology 
industry  reaches  the  top  of  The  Forbes  400. 

The  tremendous  wealth  creation  derives 
from  two  factors:  market  opportunity  and 
business  model.  The  market  opportunity  of 
the  past  decade  has  been  dominated  by  the 
personal  computer;  new  companies  in  the 
PC  industry  alone  now  have  collective  rev- 
enues of  more  than  $125  billion 
per  year.  Despite  the  early  lead- 
ership by  IBM,  the  PC  business 
was  from  its  earliest  days  domi- 
nated by  startups.  One  conse- 
quence was  that  the  industry 
developed  a  highly  fragmented 
business  model,  where  each  com- 
pany provided  only  a  small  part 
of  the  overall  system  and  no  com- 
pany accounted  for  more  than  a  small  share 
of  the  finished  product  sales. 

This  model  stands  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  businesses  that  created  fortunes  for 
tycoons  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  all  of  which  were  based 
on  the  principle  of  vertical  integration.  In 
the  PC  industry,  there  was  no  correlation 
between  capital  invested  and  value  created. 
More  often  than  not,  the  opposite  was  true. 
The  most  valuable  franchises  in  the  indus- 
try— Microsoft's  operating  systems,  Adobe's 
PostScript  page-description  language,  Nov- 
ell's network  operating  system,  Cisco's 
router  protocols,  Oracle's  database — were 
essentially  pure  intellectual  property  busi- 
nesses. They  required  next  to  no  capital  to 
start  and  grow.  As  a  result,  the  founders 
retained  huge  stakes  in  their  companies, 
even  after  public  offerings.  At  the  same  time, 
other  businesses — notably  PC  retailers  and 
a  variety  of  second-tier  suppliers  of  soft- 
ware and  hardware — often  required  huge 
capital  outlays,  but  yielded  next  to  no  intel- 
lectual property  or  market  value. 

The  central  question  now  is 
whether  the  new  market  opportunities  and 
business  models  will  match  those  of  the  PC 
business.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  market 
opportunities  are  huge.  While  the  PC  busi- 
ness is  maturing,  several  other  opportunities 
are  emerging  to  replace  it.  The  most  notable 
of  these  is  client/server  computing,  which 


will  combine  the  technology  of  perso  1 
computers  with  networking  to  improve  i 
organization's  communications  and  bi  - 
ness  efficiency.  In  addition,  the  trend  tow  1 
greater  mobility — and  working  outside  i 
office — is  stimulating  a  sizable  demand  i 
wireless  telephones,  pagers  and  portal; 
computers  and  other  communications  pr<  - 
ucts  that  don't  depend  on  location.  And.  i 
the  not-too-distant  future,  we  can  exp>  c 
the  information  superhighway  to  create  hi ! 
business  opportunities  related  to  the  deljji 
ery  of  information  and  entertainment  s<- 
vices  to  homes  and  offices.  Each  of  the  J 
opportunities — client/server,  mobile  co: 
munica tions  and  interactive  media — proml 
es  to  generate  revenue  opporf 
nities  over  the  next  decade  or 
on  a  scale  comparable  to  toda  J 
PC  industry. 

The  answer  to  this  questic 
will  depend  on  the  business  moc| 
that  develops  in  each  of  the  nc 
industries.  The  wireless  and  infcl 
mation  highway  opportunities  w 
both  require  enormous  amour 
of  capital.  Even  in  the  computer  industi 
the  economics  have  begun  to  shift  towar 
more  capital-intensive  businesses.  A  decai 
of  underinvestment  in  capital  equipme 
has  led  to  a  chronic  shortage  of  memo 
chips,  with  the  result  that  the  current  pr< 
ducers  are  reaping  monopoly  profits.  1 
addition,  the  most  successful  companies 
the  past  decade  are  employing  various  int 
gration  strategies  to  extend  their  dominatic 
into  the  coming  markets.  These  major  con 
panies — Intel,  Microsoft,  Oracle,  Cisco 
al — are  not  asleep  the  way  that  IBM,  DE 
and  other  industry  leaders  were  in  the  ear  W 
1980s.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  tec! 
nology  markets  will  not  produce  more  bi 
lionaires.  It  just  means  that  no  one  wi 
become  a  billionaire  without  considerab 
effort.       » 

I  frequently  read  stories  about  inner-cit 
kids  who  hope  to  become  sports  stars  s 
that  they  can  become  rich.  The  storie 
always  try  to  make  the  point  that  the  ode 
of  making  it  as  a  professional  athlete  ar 
small,  and  that  preparing  for  such  a  caree 
leaves  kids  with  relatively  few  valuable  lif 
skills.  Perhaps  young  people  aspiring  t 
great  wealth  should  consider  a  career  i: 
engineering  as  an  alternative.  There's  plen 
ty  of  gold  left  in  those  hills. 

Roger  McNamee  is  a  general  partner  of  Inte 
gral  Capital  Partners,  a  Menlo  Park,  Calif, 
family  of  partnerships. 
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You  Don't  Have  To  Be  A  Fortune  500  Company  To 
Afford  The  Benefits  Of  Aircraft  Ownership 


Approximately  80%  of  domestic  general  aviation  business  flights  are  less  than  500 
niles,  carrying  fewer  than  four  people. 

The  Commander  114B,  with  a  range  of  more  than  800  miles,  can  transport  four  people 
ie luxuriously  at  a  fraction  of  the  acquisition  and  operating  costs  of  other  corporate  aircraft  and 
nore  efficiently  than  the  overburdened  hub  and  spoke  commercial  airline  system. 


Commander  114B 
jjeech  King  Air,  B-200 

Zessna  Citation  Bravo 

.earjet  35  A 

iawker  800 


Estimated  Aircraft 
Acquisition  Cost 

$  348,500 
$3,714,475 
$4,395,000 
$5,247,200 
$9,950,000 


Estimated 

Operating  Cost 

Per  Hour 

$  54 
$  452 
$  757 
$  865 
$1,013 


The  Commander 

Advantage 


:arl" 

A  Ownership  of  a  Commander  114B  can  save  you  time  and  money,  enhance  productivity, 

Competitive  edge,  convenience  and  corporate  image,  as  well  as  provide  tax  benefits. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  pilot  or  have  your  own  flight  department 


•: 


Commander  Aircraft  Company,  together  with  our  worldwide  network  of  Authorized 
■  5ales  and  Service  Representatives,  will  establish  a  turnkey  aircraft  ownership  program  for 
ar/ou:  financing,  insurance,  service  and  support,  hangar/storage,  flight  instruction,  and 
"irranging  to  have  a  professional  pilot  on  call  as  needed  to  meet  your  transportation  needs. 


Commander 


AIRCRAFT    COMPANY 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

COMMANDER  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  7200  NORTHWEST  63RD  STREET,  BETHANY,  OKLAHOMA  73008 

TELEPHONE:  (405)495-8080  FACSIMILE:  (405)495-8383 


le're     in     the     money,    We're     in     the     money,    We've     got     a     tot     of     what     it     takes     to 


eii  M 


VENTURE  CAPITAL  HOLDINGS 

THEN  &  NOW 


Hi 


Venture  capitalists  are  famous  for  bailing  out  at  the  BPO.  Take  Sequoia  Capital's 

investment  in  Cisco:  Sequoia  put  in  $2.9  million  and  took  out  $52  million.  A  nice 

return.  But  if  the  firm  had  held,  its  shares  would  be  worth  $2.4  billion  today. 


Companies 

IPO  Date  & 
Price  per  Share 


Dec.  1980/S22 


C  I  S  C  0  S  r  S  I  [  M  s 

Feb.  1990/$18 


COMPAQ 

Dec.  1983/S11 


Microsoft 

Mar.  1986/$21 


SiliconGraphics 

Computer  Systems 
Nov.  1986/S11.25 


Sun 

Mar.  1986/$16 


Venture  Capital  Firms 
&  Responsible  Partners 


Venrock  Associates 

Pettr  Crisp 


Arthur  Rock  &  Associates 

Arthur  Rock 


Sequoia  Capital 

Donald  T.  ViUntim 


Sevin  Rosen  Management  Co. 

Benjamin  M.  Rosen  *  L.J.  Sn  in 


Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Caufield,  &  Byers 


L  John  Do, 


L.F.  Rothchild  Unterberg  Towbin 
Venture  Capital  Fund 


Technology  Venture  Investors 

David  F.  Marquardt 


Mayfield  Fund 

Glenn  M    Mueller  and    I    Gram  lleidncb  111 


New  Enterprise  Associates 

C.  Ricbard  Kramlicb 


Sevin  Rosen  iManagement  Co. 


Interwest  Funds 


West  Coast  Venture  Capital 

Douglas  Broylrs 


U.S.  Venture  Partners 

Rohm  Sackman 


Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Caufield,  &  Byers 


Technology  Venture  Investors 

David  F.  Marquardt 


U.S.  Ventures  S.A. 


VC  Firms  %  &  No.  of 
Shares  Owned 

(in  thousands) 


7.6% 
3,800 


1.3% 
640 


29.1% 
2,900 


18.9% 
3,650 


13.6% 
2,600 


5.3% 
1,000 


6.1% 
1,400 


18% 
1,800 


6.5% 
661 


6.3% 
644 


4.9% 
500 


11.7% 
2,800 


9% 
2,100 


5.9% 
1,400 


5.5% 
1,300 


5.5% 
1,300 
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Value  of  Holdings  at 
IPO  vs.  If  Held 

(in  U.S.  S  thousands) 


83,600 
345,000 


14,000 
54,600 


52,000 
2,400,000 


40,200 
821,300 


28,600 
585,000 


11,000 
225,000 


29,400 
3,136,000 


20,300 
295,000 


7,400 
108,000 


7,200 
105,500 


5,600 
82,000 


44,800 
252,000 


33,600 
189,000 


22,400 
126,000 


20,800 
117,000 


20,800 
117,000 


Stock  Splits 


Apple's  stock  split 
2:1  in  1987. 


Cisco's  stock  has  split  four  times, 

each  time  2:1.  Donald 
Valentine's  personal  IPO  shares 
would  he  worth  S296M  if  held. 


Compaq's  stock  has  split  twice: 
2:1  m  1990  and  3:1  in  1994. 


Microsoft's  stock  has  spirt  five  times:  Sept. 
1987,  2:1:  Apnl  1990,  2 ■/.  June  1991, 
1:2:  June  1991  !:  2:  and  May  1994. 
2:1   Daiid  Marquardt' s personal  IPO 
shares  trould  he  ^orth  $465 M  if  held. 


Silicon  Graphics's  stock  split 

mice,  2:1  in  Feb.  1992  and  2:1 

m  Dec.  1993. 


Sun's  stock  split 
2:1  in  19SS. 


IAGIIME  ARIZONA  ll\l  2020 
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OW IMAGIIME 
OUR  BUSINESS. 


growth  is  in  your  company's  future, 
n  Arizona  should  be  too.  Because 
siness  opportunities  in  Arizona  are 
iwing  as  rapidly  as  the  state  itself, 
lur  young,  skilled  and  productive  work 
ce  provides  a  consistent  recruiting  pool 
well-trained  candidates.  Our  trans- 
lation system  provides  rapid  access 
tie  West  Coast,  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
i.  And  our  universities,  trade  schools, 


private  and  community  colleges  provide 
continuing  quality  education. 

But  there's  more.  In  Arizona,  your  com- 
pany benefits  from  a  favorable  regulatory 
environment.  An  attractive  tax  structure. 
And  a  business-friendly  government 
that's  dedicated  to  economic  growth. 

So  it's  not  surprising  that  many  more 
corporations  have  relocated  or  expanded 
to  Arizona  in  the  last  ten  years  than  to 


any  other  state  in  the  region. 

Give  your  company  what  it  needs  to 
grow  to  its  maximum  potential.  Just  call 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Commerce  at 
1-800-528-8421  for  more  information.  Then 
let  your  imagination  run  wild. 


Arizona 


Department  of  Commerce 


CALL  1-800-528-8421 

Arizona.  Consider  The  Possibilities. 


Cross-Country  Connection 


u 


When  you're  shipping  from  the  Wes 
connecting  with  The  Thoroughbred 
means  access  to  the  East  and  South 
through  the  largest  network  of 
major  interchanges. 
Norfolk  Southern's  agreements  with 
major  western  rail  carriers,  shortiine 
and  regional  railroads,  and  motor 
carriers  give  you  a  wide  selection  of 
routing  options.  Including  the  first 
double-stack  access  to  Canada. 
Freight  moves  smoothly,  swiftly,  and 
safely  through  multiple  connections. 
)ust  call  the  nearest  Norfolk  Southern 
sales  office  to  help  you  win  the  race 
to  market. 


We  answer  your  service  Questions 

24  hours  a  day. Call  our 

National  Customer  Service  Center 

at  1-800-635-5768. 


©1995  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  Three  CommenM  Pbce.  Nor\dk.  V A  23510-2 m    ® 
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TELECtM  M  UTI  NG:    ROUND    TWO 

VOLUNTARY 

NO  MORE 

Bone  are  the  days  when  telecommuting  was  a  privilege  a  boss 
.granted  an  employee  in  a  bind.  Now  companies,  eager  to  slash 
osts,  are  the  ones  urging  employees  to  telecommute-and  this 
ew  trend  is  spawning  fresh  challenges.  By   Alice    LaPlante 


y  mid- 1993,  Carolyn  Fair- 
bank  had  been  happily  em- 
ployed as  a  program  man- 
ager in  American  Manage- 
ment Systems'  financial 
service  practice  in  Fairfax, 
a.,  for  more  than  five  years.  Then  her 
usband  dropped  a  bomb:  He  wanted 
:o  move  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  help 
£row  the  family  business — a  year- 
ound  Christmas  retail  store  catering 
Smoky  .Mountain  tourists. 
Fairbank  tentatively  approached  her 
Doss,  AMS  Vice-President  Robert 
amer,  with  a  proposal.  She  would 
t  up  a  home  office  in  Knoxville,  and 
:ontinue  to  work  for  AMS  as  a 
elecommuter — using  a  telephone,  a 
"fax  and  a  PC  hooked  electronically  to 
e  home  office. 

Kramer  agreed.  "This  was  not  a 
ard  decision,"  he  says  today.  "Carolyn 
d  these  subspecialist  skills  in  finance 
d  credit  processing  that  we  absolute- 
needed  to  retain." 

Today,  Fairbank  is  the  prototypical 
al  employee.  Her  main  office  is  in 
er  Knoxville  home,  but  she  is  fre- 
uently  on  the  road  visiting  clients, 
ind  carries  her  486  laptop  computer — 
quipped  with  a  modem  and  a  suite  of 
ffice  automation  software — so  she  can 
e  reports,  dial  into  e-mail,  send  and 
[•eceive  faxes,  and  otherwise  be  avail- 
ble  to  colleagues  and  clients.  She  still 


has  periodic  face-to-face  encounters 
with  coworkers  in  the  field,  and  she 
spends  an  average  of  five  days  a  month 
in  Fairfax,  where  she  keeps  an  office 
and  an  administrative  assistant,  but 
"most  of  my  interactions  are  either 
electronic  or  happen  via  telephone," 
she  says. 

Rather  than  watching  her  career  suf- 
fer because  she'd  pulled  herself  from 
the  organizational  mainstream  (an  early 
telecommuting  myth),  Fairbank  has 
steadily  ascended  the  AMS  corporate 
ladder.  Now  senior  principal  of  AMS's 
financial  service  practice,  she  received 
her  second  major  promotion  the  same 
month  she  moved  to  Tennessee. 

few  years  ago,  Fairbank's 
arrangement  would  have 
been  considered  extraor- 
dinary— a  major  conces- 
sion extended  to  a  special 
employee  under  highly 
unusual  business  or  personal  circum- 
stances. 

No  longer.  Link  Resources,  a  New 
York-based  research  house,  estimates 
that  the  number  of  telecommuters  will 
increase  from  5.5  million  in  1991  to 
more  than  10  million  by  1998.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  predicts 
that  a  full  15%  of  the  U.S.  work  force 
will  be  telecommuting  by  2002. 

In  a  1994  Conference  Board  study, 


employers  enthusiastically  cited  en- 
hanced worker  productivity,  the  ability 
to  retain  valuable  employees,  and  in- 
creased employee  loyalty  as  the  bene- 
fits they'd  gained  from  early  telecom- 
muting programs.  And,  as  evidenced 
by  aggressive  telecommuting  programs 
under  way  at  companies  such  as  Com- 
paq, Xerox,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Perkin-Elmer,  the  second  wave  of 
telecommuting  has  started. 

Companies  are  moving  from  infor- 
mal agreements  with  individual  em- 
ployees to  structured  programs  with 
work  groups  or  even  entire  depart- 
ments. To  slash  operating  costs,  the 
companies  are  closing  costly  regional 
offices,  cutting  staff  and  pushing  em- 
ployees into  nonoptional  telecommut- 
ing arrangements. 

Xerox  began  its  current  virtual  sales 
office  program — which  it  calls  "Work 
from  Anywhere" — by  ramping  up  on 
the  electronic  access  tools  it  provided 
to  marketing  reps  in  its  Southwest  sales 
and  marketing  territories.  Xerox  reps 
can  download  the  most  up-to-date 
product  and  pricing  data  from  corpo- 
rate databases  onto  their  laptop  com- 
puters; transmit  new  sales  orders  elec- 
tronically via  telephone  lines;  even 
check  on  inventory  and  the  delivery 
status  of  pending  orders. 

"These  tools  not  only  allowed  our 
reps  to  be  more  productive  out  in  the 
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field,  but  largely  eliminated  the  need 
for  them  to  come  into  the  office.  And 
if  they  don't  need  to  come  into  the  of- 
fice, why  keep  the  office?"  asks  Wendy 
Starr,  manager  of  life  cycle  programs 
and  policies  at  Xerox. 

When  Xerox's  work  force  transfor- 
mation is  complete,  between  3,000  and 
4,000  sales  and  marketing  representa- 
tives will  no  longer  have  individual 
personal  office  space.  Although  the 
main  Xerox  sales  sites  will  remain 
open — and  senior  managers  will  retain 
desks  and  skeleton  staffs  for  adminis- 
trative support — eventually  all  Xerox 
field  workers  will  work  under  what 
Starr  calls  the  "airport  red-carpet 
room"  concept.  That  is,  district  offices 
will  act  as  business  hubs  that  roving 
employees  can  drop  into,  but  the  one- 
person-one-office  concept  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Telecommuting  gurus  worry  about 
this  more  aggressive  approach,  and 
warn  against  a  "telecommuting  back- 
lash" that  could  reverse  early  successes. 
Here  are  some  common  mistakes 
made  when  a  company  is  too  anxious 
about  short-term  savings: 

■  Not  providing  adequate  computer 
equipment,  telecom  hookups  or  sup- 
port services  to  home  workers. 

■  Not  creating  strategies  to  combat 
the  social  and  professional  isolation 


that  can  plague  telecommuters. 

■  Not  making  sure  the  employee  has 
suitable  work  space — or  an  appropriate 
domestic  situation — to  be  productive 
in  the  home. 

■  Not  effectively  helping  employees 
manage  the  stress  that  can  arise  from 
eroding  barriers  between  work  and 
personal  lives. 

■  Not  absorbing  the  telecommuter's 
cost  of  doing  business. 

But  the  biggest  mistake  a  company 
can  make  "is  not  permitting  employees 
to  telecommute  at  all,"  says  Paul  Ru- 
pert, a  flexibility  consultant  with 
Rodgers  &  Associates  in  Boston. 

Employees    Absorb    Costs 

Many  telecommuters  of 
the  first  wave  have 
willingly  absorbed  costs 
of  telecommuting  that 
should  rightfully  have 
been  picked  up  by 
their  employers. 

Fairbank's  case  is  instructive. 
When  she  and  her  husband  went 
house  hunting  for  themselves  and 
their  two  small  children,  they  bought 
a  bigger  house  than  the  family  other- 
wise needed,  to  accommodate  an  of- 
fice. In  addition,  there  are  the  utility 
costs  to  operate  the  computer,  the  fax 
machine,  lights  and  the  heating  and 


Xerox 


air  conditioning  equipment.  At 
own  expense,  Fairbank  installed 
extra  phone  line  for  faxes,  e-mail  i 
file  transfers.  She  estimates  she  spe 
about  $50  a  month  for  calls  made 
this  "data"  line;  she  opted  not  to 
stall  a  second  dedicated  business  li 
but  instead  uses  the  family  phone 
to  make  voice  calls,  charging  long-c 
tance  calls  directly  to  AMS  witljfr 
corporate  calling  card. 

Fairbank  also  purchased  office  f  jv 
niture,  a  printer  and  fax,  and  routin* 
pays  for  small  supplies.  "I  figured  tit 
this  was  my  idea,  after  all,  and  tli 
AMS  had  cut  me  a  good  deal,"  <£ 
says.  She  still  maintains  an  office  A 
Fairfax,  which  AMS  pays  for,  al 
"AMS  also  pays  for  my  travel  al 
commuting  costs,  so  it  seems  appropi 
ate  for  me  to  pick  up  expenses  assol 
ated  with  this  extra  office." 

This  attitude  is  surprisingly  repjj 
sentative — even  for  involuntary  te  i 
commuters.  Eight  months  ago,  j| 
Callan,  a  programming  analyst  witrjj 
the  Prudential's  realty  group,  a  divisi  4 
of  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  was  givl 
a  486  PC,  an  HP  LaserJet  printer  a  I 
two  additional  telephone  lines,  and  top 
to  go  home  and  set  up  a  home  offi< . 
(Prudential  was  about  to  move  its  rea  | 
group  from  Newark  to  Parsippar; 
N.J.,  and  wanted  to  reduce  its  personr ) 
by  60%  to  70%.)  Callan  use;, 
spare  bedroom  as  his  office  I 
for  which  he  doesn't  get  reirj 
bursed — and  also  purchased  1  ^  a  v 
own  office  furniture.  And  tr 
is  just  fine  by  him. 

"I  don't  have  to  drive  tl 
15  miles  to  work.  I  don't  ha 
to  wear  a  suit  or  spend  mon 
on  business  clothes.  And  lun< 
is  cheaper — I  just  walk  in 
\?Sk  &he  kitchen  and  see  what's 

the  refrigerator,"  Callan  says 
In  many  cases,  this  emplo 
ee  absorption  of  costs  mak 
sense,  says  Gil  Gordon,  pres 
dent  of  Gil  Gordon  Assoc 
ates,  a  telecommuting  consu 
tant  in  Monmouth  Junctioi 
NJ.  But  he  warns  that  it  ca 
be  counterproductive  if  a  bus 
ness  forces  an  employee  t 
work  from  home  and  the 
doesn't  pick  up  associated  e: 
penses. 
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oyee   Burnout 

elecommuting  pioneers 
say  that  many  managers 
of  telecommuters  have 
yet  to  understand  that 
they  must  take  an  active 
role  to  prevent  employee 
:  ^stress  and  burnout. 

"Employers  run  the  risk  of  pushing 

employees  from  the  idea  of  having  an 

'anytime-anywhere'  office  to  being 

^trapped  in  the  'all-the-time-every- 

^  where'  office,"  says  Rupert  of  Rodgers 

d  &  Associates.  "A  lot  of  telecommuting 

employees  find  they  can't  control  the 

'off  switch.  A  good  manager  must  be 

attentive  to  this." 

Xerox  recommends  that  all  work 
afgroups  set  guidelines,  with  appropriate 
times  to  call  an  employee  at  home  and 
Reasonable  expectations  for  responding 
to  e-mail,  voice-mail  and  fax  requests. 
cP'Most  important,  says  Jerry  Cashman, 
'work-options  program  manager  for 
'Hewlett-Packard  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  a 
'"company  must  recognize  that  employ- 
ees need  downtime. 

For  a  telecommuting  program  to  be 
^successful,  a  company  must  examine  its 
tt  management  style.  "An  old-style  com- 
™  mand-and-control  supervisor  will  not 
^  yield  the  best  results  in  telecommuting, 
and  indeed  it  can  be  argued  that  this 
m  style  of  management  doesn't  work  very 
*well  even  when  employees  are  in  the 
"office,"  says  Arlene  Johnson,  vice- 
*■  president  of  Families  and  Work  Insti- 
•feite,  a  New  York  think  tank. 


Inadequate     Resources 

he  single  biggest  logistical 
hassle  facing  many  tele- 
commuters is  that  they  are 
not  adequately  supplied 
with  the  necessary  hard- 
ware and  software,  tele- 
communications services  and  clerical 
q  support. 

■  |      Surprisingly,  few  businesses  provide 
rathe  two  extra  telephone  lines  required 
if  by  most  business  telecommuters:  one 
For  "data" — for  checking  e-mail,  send- 
ing and  receiving  faxes,  and  connecting 
a  to  host  computers  or  servers  in  the 
home  office — and  one  to  make  stan- 
dard "voice"  telephone  calls. 

VLSI,  a  Hewlett-Packard  develop- 
'■  ment  lab  in  Roseville,  Calif.,  provides 
all  its  telecommuters — currently  about 
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HOTELING 

Sure,  an  aggressive  telecommuting  strategy  can  slash  real  estate  and 
other  costs.  But  some  telecommuting  employees  do  occasionally  need  a 
base.  The  solution?  Hoteling. 

With  hoteling,  companies  send  most  employees  home  to  work.  But 
they  keep  an  office  open  that  serves  as  a  management  control  center,  of- 
fering administrative  support  and  a  number  of  empty  "hotel  offices"  that 
telecommuters  can  use. 

In  April  1994,  the  telecommunications  group  of  American  Management 
Systems,  a  management  consulting  firm,  moved  from  its  Rosslyn,  Va.,  of- 
fice to  AMS's  Fairfax,  Va.,  headquarters.  "We'd  faced  this  dilemma  for  a 
while:  how  to  accommodate  employees  who  were  rarely  in  the  office,  yet 
who  periodically  needed  to  come  in  and  work  on-site,"  says  Jeff  Jones,  fa- 
cilities manager  of  AMS's  telecommuting  group.  Such  individuals  in  the 
past  had  simply  been  assigned  permanent  offices — which  sat  empty  80%  of 
the  time. 

AMS  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  which  telecom-group  employees  actual- 
ly used  their  offices  on  a  regular  basis.  These  workers  were  assigned  space 
in  the  new  building.  But  30  other  employees  were  told  they  no  longer  had 
a  permanent  place  to  work  on-site.  Instead,  Jones  created  seven  "hotel  of- 
fices"— with  custom-built  desks  on  which  sit  office  computers  and  printers 
connected  to  the  AMS  network — that  could  be  reserved  by  any  telecom- 
muting employee  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis. 

Jones  then  provided  these  employees  with  what  he  calls  "pedestals," 
mobile  carts  that  contain  the  guts  of  the  custom-made  hotel  desks:  four 
full-sized  desk  drawers,  two  file  drawers  and  additional  storage  containers. 
The  pedestals  are  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  new  AMS  building;  when 
an  employee  calls  in  to  reserve  a  "room,"  Jones's  staff  carts  the  pedestal  to 
the  office  and  outfits  the  desk  to  prepare  a  personal  workspace  for  the 
telecommuter.  Telecommuters  can  access  e-mail  and  hook  into  AMS's 
local  area  network  (LAN)  and  wide  area  network  (WAN)  from  the  desk- 
top. 

How's  it  working?  AMS's  telecom  group  has  slashed  its  annual  real  es- 
tate costs  by  $250,000,  and  streamlined  its  other  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding utilities,  storage  and  administrative  personnel  costs.  — A.L. 
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Universal  Stock  Printer,   1873 


From  Thomas  Edison's  invention  of  the  stock 
ticker  sprang  today's  global  securities  indu| 
From  his  original  ideas  for  a  phonograph  came 
sophisticated  marriage  of  audio  technology, 
digital  circuitry  that  we  now  enjoy.  From  hi 
motion  picture  camera  and  projector,  today's 
Hollywood  blockbusters  were  born. 


In  the  spirit  of 

its  native  son,  the 

State  of  Ohio  honors 

significant  achievements 

in  technological 

innovation  with  the 

Thomas  Edison  Award. 

Technological  innovation  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  incremental  improvement. 
Rather,  it  is  a  quantum  leap  into  the 
future.  It  is  the  power  of  a  single  idea 
that  creates  entire  industries  or  the 
revolutionary  new  product  that  radically 
transforms  the  way  we  live. 

In  short,  innovation  is  the  engine  that 
drives  progress. 


Innovation  Crucial  to  Success 

Innovation  is  not  a  luxury  for  American 
business.  It  is  a  fundamental,  core 
element  of  business  success  -  especially 
today,  when  the  rate  of  technological 
change  has  increased  exponentially. 
Markets  appear  and  disappear  overnight 
as  breakthroughs  occur  daily,  creating 
goods  and  services  that  were  barely 
imaginable  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 

That  points  to  one  truth  for  everyone 
in  business  today:  To  survive,  you 
must  innovate. 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
history  of  20th-century  American  busi- 
ness has  been  written  by  its  innovators. 
Our  success,  our  wealth  and  our  world 
leadership  were  made  possible  by  those 
who  -  like  Thomas  Edison  -  harnessed 
technology  in  the  service  of  imaginative 
vision.  While  others  may  profit  by 
refining  and  extending  what  exists, 
America  has  made  its  mark  with  giant 
steps  that  turn  entirely  new  concepts 
into  everyday  products. 

That  spirit  drove  Edison,  making  him 
the  quintessential  American  innovator, 
the  father  of  more  than  l  ,600  inven- 
tions. It's  a  spirit  that  still  lives  in 


, 


America,  and  nowhere  does  it  bres 
more  strongly  than  in  Ohio,  the  p  ;e 
of  his  birth. 

The  state's  Thomas  Edison  Progr  n 
founded  in  1983,  is  a  far-reachin;' 
public/private  partnership  that  ha 
gained  national  recognition  and  v  k 
spread  acclaim.  Administered  by  e 
Ohio  Department  of  Developmen  ji 
involving  more  than  700  corporal  ^ 
the  program  is  dedicated  to  fostei 
innovation  and  entrepreneurship.    i^p, 
administers  a  cohesive  network  o  i  tet 
business  incubators,  development 
funds  vand  technology  centers  aim 
at  strengthening  and  diversifying 
state's  economy.  It  also  bestows  t 
prestigious  Thomas  Edison  Aware 
an  annual,  national  honor  recogni 
companies  that  demonstrate  a 
continued  dedication  to  applying 
new  technologies,  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  Ohio. 


Honoring  Today's  Innovators 

In  1993,  the  first  Thomas  Edison  A 
was  presented  to  Procter  &  Gambl 
its  pioneering  initiatives  in  product 
development,  employee  welfare  an 
environmental  management.  By 
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applying  Total  Quality  Management  as 
a  tool  for  environmental  improvement, 
P&G  has  reduced  plant  waste,  increased 
recycling  and  lessened  the  amount 
of  packaging  for  its  products.  The 
company's  innovations  have  made 
it  a  world  leader  in  reducing  the 
environmental  impact  of  products, 
packaging  and  manufacturing. 

Speaking  of  his  company's  Edison 
Award,  P&G  Chairman  and  CEO 
John  Pepper  says,  "We  were  proud  to 
receive  the  first  Thomas  Edison  Award 
because  it  recognized  the  dedication 
and  achievements  of  P&G  people 
throughout  the  organization.  But  even 
more  important,  we  were  proud  to  win 
because  we  at  P&G  embrace  the  spirit 
of  innovation  that  was  at  the  heart  of 
Edison's  genius:  the  belief  that  no 
idea  is  ever  as  good  as  it  can  be." 

That  observation  is  echoed  by 
Wolfgang  Schmitt,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Rubbermaid,  the  1994  winner.  He 
says,  "The  thrill  of  winning  this  impor- 
tant award,  named  for  Thomas  Edison, 
is  that  it  reminds  us  that  we  work  in 
his  light,  which  showed  how  innovation 
truly  can  change  the  way  we  live." 


Rubbermaid  was  honored  for  its 
continual  commitment  to  creative 
efforts:  In  1993,  the  company  produced 
an  average  of  one  new  product  a  day. 
The  firm  expends  a  substantial  14%  of 
profits  on  research  and  development,  a 
level  justified  by  the  fact  that  nine  out 
of  ten  new  products  that  Rubbermaid 
launches  are  business  successes. 

This  year,  candidates  for  the  Thomas 
Edison  Award  ranged  from  small 
startup  firms  to  large  multinational 
companies.  The  1995  honoree  -  to  be 
announced  at  a  gala  reception  at  the 
National  Inventors  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Akron  on  Oct.  1 8  -  is  the  company 
that  virtually  created  the  on-line 
information  services  industry. 

All  candidates  this  year  shared  one 
trait:  Not  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
have  always  been  done,  they  have 
sought  better  ways  to  serve  customers 
-  and  society  -  with  new  products  and 
processes  that  improve  all  our  lives. 
They  have  taken  an  idea  and  made  it 
real  by  bringing  it  to  market. 

It  is  to  help  such  companies  succeed 
that  Ohio  originally  founded  the 
Thomas  Edison  Program.  And  it  is 


First  Light  Bulb,   1879 


to  honor  them  that  we  bestow  the 
Thomas  Edison  Award  -  not  just  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  America's 
greatest  innovator,  but  also  to  inspire 
the  innovators  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Who  Will  Triumph  In  '95? 

In  the  last  year,  there  has  been  an 
explosion  of  interest  in  the  world 
of  on-line  communication  and 
its  application  to  businesses  and 
consumers  alike.  Reading  much 
of  the  press,  you  might  think  that 
this  technology  hadn't  existed 
before  the  1990s. 

But  one  company  was  there  nearly 
20  years  ago,  blazing  trails  that 
others  have  just  begun  to  follow. 
That  company  is  the  winner  of  the 
1995  Thomas  Edison  Award. 

Who  is  it?  To  find  out,  look  for 
our  announcement  in  the  Dec.  4 
FORBES  ASAP. 

For  more  information  on  the 

Ohio  Department  of 

Development's  Edison  Program 

call  1-800-345-OHIO. 


COMPANIES 

WITH 

TELECOMMUTING 

PROGRAMS 

American  Express 

Apple 

AT&T 

Chase  Manhattan 

Compaq 

Ford  Motor 

General  Electric 

GTE 
Hewlett-Packard 

IBM 

Merrill  Lynch 

Prudential  Insurance 

Sears 

Xerox 


30 — with  duplicates  of  their  high-end 
office  Unix  workstations  and  high- 
speed ISDN  data  links,  some  with  ded- 
icated business  voice  lines.  The  cost  is 
approximately  $4,000  a  year  per  em- 
ployee to  lease  the  extra  equipment, 
including  additional 
telecom  charges.  But 
Margie  Evashenk,  the 
lab's  R&D  project 
manager,  says  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to 
do  any  less.  "You 
can't  take  half-mea- 
sures if  you  expect 
people  to  be  fully 
productive,"  she  in- 
sists. On  the  other 
hand,  she  says,  she 
expects  a  lot  more 
work  out  of  employ- 
ees who  request  telecommuting 
arrangements.  "Given  the  investment 
we're  making,  I  think  it's  reasonable  to 
see  some  return,"  she  says. 

The     Virtual     Watercooler 

Early  telecommuter  fears  cen- 
tered on  the  employees'  so- 
cial isolation.  Today,  busi- 
nesses are  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  a  different  slant  of  that 
same  fear:  Valuable  business 
used  to  be  transacted  at  the  coffee  ma- 
chine, the  watercooler  or  the  im- 
promptu departmental  lunch. 

In  short:  Isolating  workers  in  their 
homes  not  only  diminishes  their  social 
life,  but  deletes  some  indefinable — but 
critical — aspect  of  corporate  culture 
that  leads  to  dynamic  businesses.  "No 
one  quite  knows  how  much  of  what  is 
absolutely  essential  to  keeping  a  busi- 
ness alive  is  due  to  the  nebulous  nature 
of  spontaneous  employee  interactions," 
says  telecommuting  guru  Gil  Gordon. 
"We  knew  that  an  awful  lot  of  im- 
portant communication  took  place  in- 
formally— by  the  watercooler,  or  by 
bumping  into  someone  in  the  hallway," 
says  Bob  Bavis,  director  of  sales  and 
service  in  North  America  for  manufac- 
turer Perldn-Elmer.  The  company  re- 
cently closed  45  sales  offices  and  sent 
employees  home  to  work. 

But  technology  may  also  alleviate 
the  problem:  As  telecommunications 
bandwidths  and  processing  costs  de- 


cline, the  use  of  video  conferencing, 
virtual  meeting  spaces  and,  of  course, 
continued  exploration  of  groupware 
should  help,  says  consultant  Gordon, 
who  calls  this  "creating  the  virtual  wa- 
tercooler." 

CASE  STUDY: 

Perkin-Elmer 

Bob  Bavis  remembers  walking  into 
the  San  Jose  sales  hub  of  Perkin-Elmer 
three  years  ago  to  find  empty  offices 
and  echoing  hallways. 

"I  looked  around  and  asked,  'Why 
are  we  paying  for  all  this  space?'  If 
they're  doing  their  job,  our  sales  and 
engineering  reps  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  road,"  says  Bavis,  director 
of  sales  and  service  for  North  America 
for  the  Norwalk,  Conn.,  maker  of  sci- 
entific and  laboratory  equipment. 

Two  years  ago,  Perkin-Elmer  began 
consolidating  more  than  50  outlying 
sales  offices  scattered  around  the  coun- 
try; today  there  are  just  seven.  The 
company  gave  each  sales  and  service 
engineer  a  furniture  allowance  of 
$1,000,  plus  a  fax  machine,  a  486  lap- 
top computer  with  modem,  and  two 
telephone  lines,  and  told  them  to  set 
up  telecommuting  offices  HRUHHHHIH 
at  home.  AVERAGE  START 

Marianne  Gardiner  is  COST 

a  Perkin-Elmer  district 


sales  manager  based  in 
Denver,  who  oversees  a 
10-state  region  and 
dozens  of  sales  and  ser- 
vice personnel — all  of 
whom  now  telecommute. 
She  was  delighted  with 
the  plan,  feeling  that  her 
employees  would  spend 
more  time  with  cus- 
tomers and  become  more  productive 
without  the  distraction  of  commuting 
and  office  politics. 

"My  main  challenge  was  to  keep  the 
team  spirit  going,  because  that  can  go 
away  very,  very  easily,"  says  Gardiner. 
She  thus  schedules  monthly  meetings 
for  all  employees  in  each  of  her  local 
districts  to  ensure  everyone  gets  to- 
gether to  compare  notes  and  socialize. 

One  big  change  for  Gardiner  was 
electronic  accountability.  She  carries  a 
pager,  a  cellular  phone  and  a  laptop — 


$4000+  per  telecom 

muter  (depending  upon 

computer  equipment, 

copier,  fax,  etc.) 


MONTHLY  COST 

$200  or  more 

in  phone  bills,  paper, 

etc. 

Source:    Gil  Gordon.  Gil  Gordon 
Associates.  Monmoulh  Junction.  N.J. 


and  constantly  checks  her  voice  m 
Most  employees  who  report  to  her 
similarly  equipped.  And  all  have  cop 
of  each  other's  electronic  schedules. 

At  the  beginning,  Gardiner  adm  , 
previously  footloose  sales  reps  suspe  - 
ed  "Big  Brother"  control.  "But  or; 
they  understood  how  dramatically  c  r 
work  environment  was  changing,  m<  t 
realized  it  made  sense,"  says  Gardini 

CASE  STUDY: 
Hewlett-Packard 

High-tech  manufacturer  Hewle "> 
Packard  was  an  early  telecommuti: 
pioneer,  establishing  pilot  programs 
1990. 

Today,  more  than  2,500  HP  en 
ployees  telecommute  at  least  one  day  | 
week.  Although  most  hold  a  "field"  p i 
sition — such  as  customer  service  en£  * 
neer,  sales  rep,  or  equipment  mai 
tainer — increasingly,  nonmobile  enl 
ployees  such  as  call-center  personn 
and  design  engineers  are  telecommu 
ing,  says  Jerry  Cashman,  work-optio; 
manager  for  HP  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

R&D    project    manager    Marg  i 
Evashenk  has  been  telecommuting  se 
era!  days  a  week  for  almost  three  year  I 
Her   prime   motivatio 
for  developing  telecon: 
muter  options:  increasir 
productivity  while  moi  \ 
effectively  balancing  tr 
scientists'  difficult  horr  | 
and  work  lives. 

"Chip  designers  neeJ 
to  launch  complex  con] 
puter  simulations,  whic  | 
run  over  12-  to  14-hoti 
periods.  We  don't  reco§i 
nize  regular  office  houil 
or    weekends    anywa)| 
often,  upon  finishing  the  analysis  cl 
one  simulation,  another  job  needs  t 
be  launched  immediately,"  Evashen 
says.  Telecommuting  gives  her  th 
flexibility  of  launching  and  checking  o: 
jobs  at  night  and  on  weekends,  withou 
having  to  drive  the  30-plus  minute1 
into  the  office. 

She's  also  found  that  days  in  whicl 
she  stays  home  are  much  more  produc 
tive.  "I  get  the  equivalent  of  three  day  tartar 
of  work  done  because  I'm  not  beinj, 
distracted  or  interrupted." 
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Regular  sales 
meetings  are  a 
breeze  thanks  to 
PEOPLE  TEL. 


The  marketing 
department  has 
saved  a  bundle  on 
training  with 
videoconferencing. 


PEOPLE  TEL 
helped  him  bring  a 
new  product  to 
market  faster  and 
more  cost-effectively. 


She  sees  more  of 
her  clients  and 
family  now — 
and  a  lot  less 
airline  food. 


R&D  is  operating 
far  more  efficiently 
now  that  they 
videoconference 
regularly  with  the 
factory. 


PEOPLE  TEL  The  fast,  convenient  and  affordable  alternative. 


... 


Videoconferencing 

From  $249 
per  month 


Videoconferencing  can  make  your 
company  more  productive. 
Your  people  won't  have  to 
travel  so  much,  and  they  can 
communicate  more  efficiently 
Not  only  does  PEOPLE  TEL,  from  BT  Visual  Images, 
nake  videoconferencing  easy,  we  make  it  remarkably 
iffordable.  From  compact  desktop  units,  to  roll-abouts, 
o  dedicated  video  conference  rooms,  we'll  tailor  your 
retaliation  to  your  needs.  PEOPLE  TEL  solutions 
;tart  as  low  as  $249  per  month,  with  our  Performance 
j  5lus  maintenance  package  included.  You  can  easily 

he  BT  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  British  Telecommunications  pic  PEOPLE  TEL  is  a  service  mark  of  CBCI  Inc. 
he  PEOPLE  TEL  promotion  is  only  available  in  the  US  and  Canada. 


upgrade  your  system  at  any  time.  And  beyond  your 
36-month  rental  agreement,  there  are  no  obligations. 
(We  also  offer  affordable  purchase  options.) 

Order  your  free  copy  of  "All  you  really  need  to  know 
about  videoconferencing"  today  by 
calling  J~800~/78'"6288/  or  contact 
your  local  BTVI  dealer.  And  learn  how 
your  business  can  get  a  competitive 
edge  with  videoconferencing. 


ft 
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BT  Visual  Images 


Still    Crazy   After   All    Those    Bucks 


I  he  life  cycle  of  technology 
companies  is  well-known:  Things  start 

small  and  creative;  as  the  chance  for 
success  grows,  so  does  the  excitement — 

long  hours,  fever-pitch  adrenaline, 

collegiate  mayhem;  then  comes  the  IPO, 

fortunes  are  made,  everybody  buys  a  suit 

and  a  Porsche,  the  big  name  architect  is 

hired  to  design  the  headquarters  and  rigor 

mortis  begins  to  set  in. 


Is  this  ordained?  Not 
anymore.  As  evidence  that  rigidity 

need  not  be  destiny,  we  offer  a 
photojournalist's  picture  album  of 

programmers  hacking  through 

the  final  development  of  Windows 

95.  Microsoft  is  one  of  the  most 

important  corporations  in  the  world 

today,  a  U.S.  Steel  or  General 
Motors  of  the  computer  age,  with  a 

valuation  of  $56  billion.  But — so 

far,  at  least — the  place  doesn't  seem 

to  be  entering  middle  age. 
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MANNESMANN 


My  name  is 

Dave. 

My  company's 

„  name  is 
Mannesmann 


Mannesmann's  technology  is  the  reaso 

we've  grown  to  be  an  $  20  billion  com 

pany  with  125,000  employees  operating 

in  over  190  countries.  In  the  Unite 

States  alone,  we  have  35  mam 

facturing  facilities  and  more  tha 

90  sales  offices. 

Mannesmann  people  are  locate 

across  the  country  -  wherever  w 

are  needed  to  serve  our  customers 

From  industrial  products  and  tec! 

nologies  to  engineered  systems 

Mannesmann  technology  is  at  wor. 

improving  the  productivity  and  con 

petitiveness  of  American  industrj 


Mannesmann  technology  is  at  work  throughout 
America. 

"KTI  holds  leading  positions  in  the 
marketplace  for  its  reformers,  hydrogen 
plants,  high-temperature  processing 
facilities  and  NOx  reduction  know-how. 
Nearly  25%  of  the  world's  ethylene  is 
produced  in  KTI  designed  furnaces. 
Additionally,  KTI's  SPYRO  software 
program  is  used  by  more  than  80% 
of  the  ethylene  producers  worldwide 
to  optimize  operating  units." 

But  Mannesmann  companies  are  world 
market  leaders  in  many  other  fields  too, 
e.  g.  Mannesmann  Demag  in  metallurgical 
plant  and  equipment  and  material  handling, 
or  Mannesmann  Rexroth  in  industrial  hydrau 
lies.  And  we  didn't  just  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  our  roots  go  back  more  than  100  years 
when  Mannesmann  steel  tubes  were  first 
used  in  the  U.S. 


To  learn  more  about 
how  Mannesmann 
can  help  you,  call 
1-800-356-9235 
for  a  copy  of  the 
new  brochure 
"Mannesmann  in 
North  America". 


mannesmann  technology 
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Kinetics  Technologj 

International  (KTI. 


Mannesmann  Demag 

Demag  Metal  Plants 

Construction  Machinery 

Van  Dorn  Demag 

Demag  Delaval  Turbomachinery 

Mannesmann  Demag 

Material  Handling 

Rapistan  Demag 

Demag  Material  Handling  Equipment 


Mannesmann  Rexroth 

Industrial  Hydraulics  Division 
Mobile  Hydraulics  Division 
Pneumatics  Division 
Piston  Pump  Division 
Indramat  Division 
Star  Linear  Division 


Mannesmann  Plant 

Construction 

KTI 

KTI  Fish 

Krauss-Maffei 

Krauss-Mattei  Corporation 

Dorr-Oliver 

Netstal  Machinery 

AB  Lasers 

Berstorfl  Corporation 


Mannesmann  Fichtel  &  Sachs 

Stabilus 

Sachs  Automotive  of  America 

Sachs-FJoge  Automotive  Company 

Sachs  Bicycle  Components 

VDO 

VDO  Yazaki 

Argo  Instruments 


Mannesmann 
Hartmann  &  Braun 

Applied  Automation 
Sensycon  Corporation 
Bomem  (Canada) 
Mannesmann  Tally 
Mannesmann  Pipe  &  Steel 


Mannesmann  Pipe  Mills 
Mannesmann  Oilfield  Tubular: 
Berg  Steel  Pipe 
DMV  Stainless  USA 
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If  you  own  a  network  file  server, 
chances  are  it  is  running  Novell's  Net- 
Ware. But  before  you  get  too  comfort- 
able, you  may  want  to  think  about 
changing  to  another  network  operating 
system. 

Why?  Can  you  save  money  or  have 
better  systems  support  for  your  busi- 
ness by  choosing  another  product? 
That  depends  on  the  kind  of  network 
configuration  you  have,  the  skills  of 
your  support  staff  and  where  you  in- 
tend to  be  in  a  few  years  with  your 
business  and  computing  needs. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  Net- 
Ware? Most  prominent  is  Microsoft's 
Windows  NT  Server,  which  has  been 
available  for  several  years 
and  was  upgraded  this 
past  summer  to  a  new 
version.  Products  are  also 
available  from  Banyan 
Systems  and  IBM.  All  do 
essentially  the  same  job  of 
sharing  files  and  printers 
across  a  network.  However,  opinions 
differ  as  to  which  companies  are  the 
best  business  partners. 

"Nobody  does  file  and  print  server 
software  better  than  NetWare,  but  the 
architecture  is  changing  as  the 
client/server  industry  matures  and 
proves  itself,"  says  Charles  Ledbetter,  a 
network  engineer  with  systems  integra- 


tor Valinor  Inc.  Ledbetter,  who  has  in- 
stalled both  NetWare  and  Windows 
NT  servers  in  a  variety  of  sites,  is  bull- 
ish on  Novell:  "They  are  a  strong 
company  and  have  a  huge  third-party 
market  that  will  be  around  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

Novell  and  Microsoft  clearly  have 
the  most  interest  and  loyalty  at  this 
point.  "IBM  doesn't  have  a  clue. 
Enough  said,"  says  Jesse  Rodriguez,  di- 
rector of  information  technologies  for 
the  Tucson  Unified  School  District. 
The  school  district  has  more  than 
5,000  machines  on  both  NetWare  and 
Windows  NT  servers,  and  is  moving 
its  administrative  network  over  to 
Windows  NT. 
"We  have  cur- 
rently decom- 
missioned 24 
NetWare  sys- 
tems and  re- 
placed them 
with  Windows 
NT.  Microsoft  provided  us  with  a 
much  better  deal,  and  it  makes  sense  to 
us  to  use  their  products  from  the  client 
all  the  way  up  to  the  server,"  he  says. 

Ledbetter,  like  Rodriguez,  is  also 
down  on  IBM:  "IBM  still  hasn't  fig- 
ured it  out.  They  almost  insist  that  you 
turn  over  your  entire  system  to  them 
to  install  their  hardware,  software  and 


then  bring  in  a  team  to  configure  and 
run  it  full  time,"  he  says.  "If  IBM 
could  get  their  vision  aligned,  they 
could  be  a  huge  force.  Until  IBM  stops 
suffering  from  self-inflicted  wounds, 
they'll  remain  a  second-tier  LAN  com- 
pany." 

1  Should  you  stick  with  NetWare? 
Not  everyone  should  switch.  "If 
you  have  a  huge  number  of  NetWare 
servers  in  the  organization,  lots  of  Net- 
Ware expertise  and,  most  important, 
you  don't  need  the  applications  that 
run  on  Windows  NT,  then  by  all 
means  stay  with  NetWare,"  says  Led- 
better. 

Otherwise,  consider  the  alternatives, 
which  for  many  people  should  be  Win- 
dows NT.  "My  current  recommenda- 
tions are  that  small  businesses  that  run 
under  a  dozen  servers  and  have  limited 
IS  [information  systems]  support  go 
with  NT  rather  than  moving  to  Net- 
Ware version  4.  Large  NetWare  in- 
stallations should  continue  to  stay  with 
NetWare  and  move  to  version  4,"  says 
Bob  Matsuoka  of  SOHO  Internetwork 
in  New  York  City.  At  his  office,  Mat- 
suoka runs  12  NetWare  version  3 
servers  with  more  than  2,000  users, 
and  also  supports  two  NetWare  ver- 
sion 4  servers  with  about  200  users. 
"I'm  motivated  to  convert  primarily  to 
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simplify  administration  and  configura- 
tion, and  also  to  consolidate  some  ap- 
plications such  as  electronic  mail  and 
Internet  services  on  a  single  platform," 
he  says. 

The  various  versions  of  Novell's  op- 
erating system  have  soured  some  of  its 
customers  on 


chines  (typically  running  Windows  or 
DOS)  while  others  work  directly  on 
the  server  itself.  This  means  that  more 
skilled  engineers  are  required,  who 
have  to  learn  several  different  inter- 
faces and  tools. 
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the  process  of 
upgrading. 
Users  who 
have  gone  from 
NetWare  to 
Windows  NT 
offer  this  cau- 
tion: "Anyone 
making  the  mi- 
gration should 
do  so  not  be- 
cause NT  is 
new  and  'neat,' 
but  because  it 
makes  good 
business  sense," 
says  Rodriguez. 

One  way  to  evaluate  how 
a  switch  can  benefit  your 
business  is  to  look  at  the  ap- 
plications. "People  buy  com- 
puters to  run  applications, 
not  operating  systems,"  says 
Ledbetter.  "It's  the  applica- 
tions that  make  NT  attrac- 
tive, not  the  file  and  print 
services." 


2  What  are  the  costs  of  support?  Fig- 
uring out  the  cost  of  supporting 
your  network  is  not  easy,  but  it's  a 
consideration  that  can  have  immediate 
payback  by  paring  overhead.  "When 
you  get  past  the  techie  issues,  you  have 
to  look  at  what  it  will  cost  to  keep  the 
system  running.  The  price/perfor- 
mance ratio  was  clearly  in  NT's  favor," 
says  Rodriguez. 

"NetWare  is  arguably  more  difficult 
to  support  than  Windows  NT.  But 
Microsoft's  strategy  does  lend  itself  to- 
ward remote  administration,  much 
more  so  than  NetWare.  Almost  all  of 
the  NT  tools  can  administer  a  remote 
site  over  the  network  or  a  modem," 
says  Ledbetter. 

"NT's  interface  is  graphical,  making 
it  very  easy  to  use.  You  just  point  and 
click,"  says  Rodriguez.  But  with  Net- 
Ware, some  tools  work  on  client  ma- 
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But  the  cost  savings  between  the 
two  systems  may  in  fact  be  minimal. 
"Based  on  what  we've  seen,  I  would 
have  to  say  the  staffing  needs  would  be 
the  same  for  both,"  says  Rodriguez. 

One  thing  in  Microsoft's  favor  is  its 
on-line  support,  available  via  the  Inter- 
net. "It  is  a  lot  easier  to  figure  out  how 
to  solve  problems  with  Microsoft's  on- 
line resources  than  with  Novell's,"  says 
Matsuoka. 

3  How  helpful  is  the  vendor?  Novell 
has  become  big  and  bloated,  while 
Microsoft  is  lean  and  mean  when  it 
comes  to  marketing.  Microsoft  has 
tried  to  gather  market  share  in  the  net- 
work server  business  by  being  more  ac- 
cessible to  its  potential  customers. 

"As  we  worked  through  problems 
with  NT,  there  was  always  a  Microsoft 
person  we  could  talk  with  and  Mi- 
crosoft engineers  would  periodically 


stop  by  for  a  visit  to  see  how  we  wl 
doing,"  says  Rodriguez.  "They  al 
have  ongoing  seminars  that  h:l 
proven  relevant  to  us,  and  their  de\\ 
opers'  reference  materials  have  bt| 
lifesavers.  When  we  tried  to  upgr; 
to  NetWare  version  4,  it  was  a  fiasccl 
Novell  would  not  return  calls.  Or  if 
were  able  to  make  contact,  they  woil 
never  get  back  to  us  with  a  responstl 

4  How  easy  is  the  server  to  instil 
Another  factor  to  consider  is  h«[ 
easy  it  will  be  to  install  and  configil 
your  network  server.  "NT  is  a  dre;i 
to  install  and  work  with,"  says  RcJ 
riguez. 

"NetWare  requires  about  twice 
three  times  the  time  as  well  as  consJ 
erably  greater  experience  than  Nil 
adds  Matsuoka.  "It  took  me  about! 
week,  starting  with  no  experience, 
get  up  my  first  NetWare  server,  whj 
NT  took  an  afternoon  or  so  to 
running." 

5 What  about  directory  service] 
Novell's  biggest  push  on  both 
marketing  and  technical  fronts  is 
create  demand  for  its  NetWare  Direl 
tory  Services,  or  NDS.  This  featurl 
available  only  on  NetWare  version 
servers,  allows  network  administratol 
to  set  up  an  entire  enterprise  quick! 
and  to  present  a  consistent  and  cohe  f 
ent  view  of  network  services  to  a 
users.  That's  the  theoretical  concepj 
anyway.  In  practice,  few  products  woil 
with  NDS,  and  most  have  come  on  til 
market  only  in  the  past  six  month 
Novell  has  also  made  it  difficult  for  i 
existing  customers  to  migrate  to  NDj 
from  earlier  versions  of  NetWare. 

Customers  are  mixed  in  their  inteil 
est  in  NDS.  "As  for  third-party  supj 
port  for  NDS,  it  is  irrelevant  to  us  ; 
this  point,"  says  Rodriguez.  But  Mail 
suoka  notes,  "Third-party  support  fcl 
NDS  is  extremely  important  to  us  bel 
cause  Novell  does  not  make  many  cl 
the  network  applications  and  service  j 
we  run."  I 

David  Strom,  a  frequent  contributor  to  Forbe  J 
ASAP,  runs  both  Windows  NT  and  NetWare  i 
his  own  consulting  firm  in  Pout  Washington,  N.U 
He    can    be    reached    via    the    Internet    u\ 
david@strom.com. 
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PROVIDING  SOFTWARE  SOLUTION 
0  BUSINESSES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


-,.a 


how  companies  around  thi 
ja/orld  are  gaining  competitive 
advantages  by  outsourcing  thei 
ioftware  requirements  to  indian 
Software  companies. 


IN  INDIA 


LEADER  AMONG  INDIAN 
SOFTWARE  COMPANIES 


To  cut  a  long  story  short,  Wipro  is  a  leader  among  Indian  software  companies 


Today  it  has  1500  designers,  11  satellite  links  and  an  ISO  9000  certification 


for  software  development.  It  is  the  only  Indian  company  with  equally  admirable 


strengths     in     System     Software,     Middleware     and     Applications 


What's  more,  Wipro's  vast  experience  of  process,  project  management 


and  intellectual  property  rights  has  given  it  an  unrivalled  reputation. 


AND    ITS    CLIENTS 


like  AT&T,  BNR,  Intel,  GE, 


Sequent  and  Tandem  will  endorse  these  facts  even  further  •  But  projects  are 


just  half  the  story.    Wipro  has  also  built  complete  software  products  often 


involving  tomorrow's  technologies  •  So  the  next  time  you  think  about  India,  think 


beyond  re-engineering.    Bring  your  concepts  to  the  leader  and  take  home 


a  success  story. 


or  tr-5  complete  story  :  In  the  US,  call  Sudip  Nandy  at  408-253-4460( Cupertino)  or  Vivek  Chopra  at  708-305-6 170(Chicago)«  In  Europe,  call 
Dr.      P.  Ravindra  at  l71-222-8866(London)  *In  Asia,  call  Ramesh  Emani  at  91-80-5594174(Bangalore). 
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INFOTECH  GROUP 


Better  people 
Better  solutions 


THE      INDIAN     SOFTWARE     INDUSTRY 

{Quality  Unleashed 

The  world's  best  brands,  and  probably  best- 
known  rivals,  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi,  may  fight 
cut-throat  battles  the  world  over  for  market 
supremacy.  But,  when  it  comes  to  outsourcing 
their  software  requirements,  they  may  choose 
one  common  source  without  any  hesitation: 
Indian  software  expertise. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  Here  is  one  country 
that  offers  cost-effectiveness,  great  quality, 
high  reliability,  speedy  deliveries  and,  above  all, 
use  of  state-of-the-art  technologies  in  software 
development;  one  industry  that  is 

irowing  by  more  than  50  percent  annually;  one  nation  where  more 

md  more  Forbes  500s  companies  are  outsourcing  software  to  retain 

heir  competitive  edge. 
General  Electric,  AT&T,  IBM,  Reebok,  Levis,  Caterpillar,  Citibank, 

American  Airlines,  British  Aerospace,  General  Motors,  Fujitsu...  are 

mongst  the  international  giants  who  are  already  partnering  with 

ndian  software  houses.  The  list  is  almost  endless... 
DEWANG  MEHTA  reports  on  these  new  stars  on  the  global 

orizon,  who  are  unleashing  quality  software  solutions... 


)EWANG  MEHTA 

Executive  Director,  NASSCOM 
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hey  may  be  less  visible  in  the  U.S.,  but 
the  Formula  1  cars  that  compete  on 
the  Grand  Prix  circuits  of  Europe, 
louth  America  and  Japan  are  easily  the 
rorld's   most   technologically   advanced 


autos,  bristling  with  sensors,  computers 
and  electronic  motors  that  control  the 
throttle,  brakes,  steering  and  suspension. 

An  exciting  ride  in  a  Formula  1  car  -  or 
the  latest  sports  model  of  BMW,  Porsche  or 


The  India  Rdvantages 


Companies  around  the  world  are  gaining  competitive  advantage  by 
using  Indian  software  services  that  offer  high  quality,  cost- 
effectiveness,  time  savings,  state-of-the-art  technologies  and,  above 
all,  reliability. 

•  Quality  is  the  hallmark  of  Indian  software  services.  ISO  9000  certification  and 
SEI  Level  5  certification  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

•  State-of-the-Art  Technologies  including  CASE  Tools,  OOPS,  GUI,  Client/ 
Server,  4GL,  Networking  and  much  more  are  widely  prevalent. 

•  Reliability  -  the  master  craftsman  software  programmers  from  India  are  able 
to  provide  expertise  for  small  or  large  projects  with  dollar  savings,  use  of 
high-speed  datacom  links  (providing  a  virtual  24-hour  development  center) 
and  excellent  project  management  skills.  The  motto  being  ultimate  adherence 
to  delivery  schedules  and  customer  satisfaction. 

•  Cost  and  Time  Savings  -  the  offshore  software  development  in  India  provides 
immense  cost  and  time  savings.  No  wonder  outsourcing  software 
requirements  to  India  is  the  best  business  strategy. 


Alfa  Romeo  -  may  be  the  ultimate  thrill, 
but  just  take  a  minute  to  think  about  the 
sophisticated  process  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  these  marvels  in  technology  to 
have  been  visualized,  designed,  manu- 
factured and  delivered  to  you. 

Hundreds  of  stages  are  involved  in 
converting  the  initial  concept  or  idea  to  a 
vision,  to  a  design,  to  a  manufactured 
product  and  to  its  ultimate  delivery  -  a 
process  that  can  be  any  business  manager's 
nightmare.  And  the  driving  force  -  quality 
software  solutions  -  for  many  of  these 
autos  comes  from  software  houses  in  India. 
From  sports  cars  to  spacecraft,  from 
classical  music  to  fine  art,  from  modern 
buildings  to  monuments,  the  creation  of  a 
masterpiece  requires  a  unique  blend  of 
intellectual  capabilities  of  the  highest 
degree  and  extraordinary  skills  acquired 
through  years  of  experience.  A  master- 
craftsman  personifies  both  technology  and 
art.  Today,  the  Indian  software  industry  is 
increasingly  regarded  as  a 
powerhouse  of  mastercrafts- 
men:  an  industry  that  has 
emerged  as  a  leader  in 
providing  software  solutions  to 
businesses  around  the  world. 

Thousands  of  ATM  users  of 
Citibank  in  the  U.S.,  Deutsche 
Bank  in  Germany,  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  in  the  Far 
East  or  ANZ  Grindlays  Bank 
in  Australia  can  thank 
software  engineers  in  the 
Silicon  Valley  of  India  for  the 
efficiency  and  state-of-the-art  technology 
of  their  ATM  machines.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  passengers  traveling  on  American 
Airlines,  British  Airways,  Singapore 
Airlines  or  Swissair  may  not  realize  the  role 
played  by  a  group  of  software  engineers  in 
India  in  allowing  these  airlines  to  run  their 
flights  on  schedule.  Thanks  to  a  software 
company  in  New  Delhi,  the  world  had  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  computer 
displays  at  the  Barcelona  Olympics  in 
1992;  the  same  company  has  been 
shortlisted  for  the  Atlanta  Olympics  in 
1996.  The  message  is  clear:  Software 
companies  from  India  are  the  new  stars  on 
the  global  horizon,  giving  their  partners  a 
competitive  edge. 

World-Class  Products 

Already  the  list  of  international  software 
giants  who  have  landed  in  India  -  IBM, 
Microsoft,  Novell,  Oracle,  AT&T,  Fujitsu, 
Motorola,  Digital,  Hewlett  Packard  - 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  global 
software  industry.  Moreover,  many  manu- 
facturers, including  Philips,  General  Electric, 
IBM,  Reebok,  Fujitsu,  British  Aerospace, 
General  Motors  and  Sears,  are  keeping 
ahead  of  their  rivals  thanks  to  competitive 
advantage  conferred  on  them  by  some  of 
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Execution  of  large  software  projects  in  India  -  high 
reliability,  speedy  deliveries  and  great  quality. 

the  best  software  companies  in  India. 

India's  leadership  in  providing 
customized  software  solutions  has  been 
widely  accepted.  However,  its  success  story 
in  product  development  was  first 
acknowledged  when  Byte  magazine 
proclaimed  the  country's  software  product 
'Instaplan'    as   one   of  the   best   project 


management  packages  in  the  world. 
Developed  by  Wipro,  a  leading 
information  technology  company  in  India, 
Instaplan  was  an  immediate  success  in  the 
U.S.  The  Global  R&D  Division  of  Wipro 
has  recently  designed  486-based  multi- 
media systems,  Pentium-based  symmetric 
multi-processing  boards,  LTS  communi- 
cation servers,  and  has  also  helped  to  port 
Solaris,  SunSoft's  Unix  operating  system,  to 
Intel  platforms. 

Tata  Consultancy  Services  (TCS),  the  top 
software  company  in  India,  has 
produced  a  world-class  financial 
accounting  software  package 
including  E.X.  (Everything  Else 
is  Complex)  and  R2,  the 
Executive  Information  System. 
Major  banks  all  over  the  world 
are  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
launch  of  TCS'  banking 
software  package  -  QUARTZ. 
At  the  same  time,  NIIT,  a 
leader  in  the  training  industry, 
has  already  developed  a 
number  of  multimedia  training  solutions 
and  CBT  packages.  Automaker  TELCO, 
located  in  the  Deccan  Plateau  of  India,  has 
launched  a  world-class  Computer  Aided 
Software  Engineering  (CASE)  Tool 
package.  The  Bombay-based  Geometric 
Software   Services    (GSSL)   has   released 


MAKE 


IN  INDIA 


MASTEKv* 

"Affordable"  Application  Development 
under  Client-Server/GUI 
Less  Money  •  Tight  Deadlines  •  Full  Responsibility 


At  Mastek,  when  it  comes  to  application 
development  under  Client-Server 
technologies  and  GUI,  our  expertise  is  more 
than  just  technology  expertise.  We  take 
pride  in  our  ability  to  turn  around  software 
development  projects  consistently  within 
short  time  frames  and  tight  budgets.  Our 
strong  emphasis  on  software  engineering 
processes,  which  have  been  perfected  over 
13  years  and  400  full  life  cycle  projects, 
makes  this  possible. 

Our  clients  include  PG&E,  Citibank,  Colgate 
Palmolive,  Connor  Peripherals,  Gymboree, 
McDonald's,  Hong  Leong  Group,  Ask  Ingres 
and  many  others  in  industries  as  varied  as 
Insurance,  Manufacturing,  Retail  and 
Distribution. 


Right  Technology  Expertise 

RDBMS :  Oracle,  Ingres 

SYBASE,  SQL  Server, 
Informix 

GUI  :  Power  Builder,  Visual 
Basic,  SQL  Windows, 
OMNIS-7,  Uniface 

Others    :  UNIX/C/C++,  COBOL 

Right  Company 

Among  Top-10  Software 

Companies  in  India 

Offices  in  USA,  Singapore,  UK  and 

India 

Employs  over  700  Professionals 

Strong  R&D  Center 

Offshore  Development  Centers 

ISO  9001  Certified  Processes 


Contact  ':    R.  Sundar,  President, 

MAJESCO  SOFTWARE  INC., 

(  A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Mastek  Ltd.,  India  ) 

4699  Old  Ironsides  Drive,  Suite  350,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95054 

Phone  :  (800)  797-3020,  (408)  980-1978  Fax  :  (408)  980-1255 

OUR    QUALITY    MISSION 

"To  Meet  Customer's  Agreed  Expectation  Through  a  Documented  Quality  System ' 


impressive    CAD/CAM    products. 
Calcutta-based         Vedika's         fina 
accounting  package  FACT  has  air 
captured  the  market  in  Singapore, 
recently,     ACT,     the     largest     fina 
software  products  and  services  group  i 
world,  chose   Delhi-based   Internat 
Informatics  Solutions  (IIS)  to  develop 
new  range  of  products  based  on  C 
techniques.  Quality,  costs  and  state-of 
art  skills  were  the  main  reasons  for 
choosing  the  Indian  company. 

That's  not  all.  Within  w 
of  the  launch  of  Windows 
Indian    software    compt 
were  not  only  ready  with 
'  versions  of  their  own  prod 

^^B  fetok  but  were  busy  porting  proc 
^B  f  of  many  global  sofn 
companies  around  the  w 
to  Windows  '95.  In 
many  U.S.  software  gian 
Microsoft,  Oracle,  Novell 
ComputerVision,  for  inst; 
-  are  setting  up  their  R 
divisions  in  India  and  working  with  In 
software  companies  to  develop  Euroj. 
and  Japanese  versions  of  their  pro 
and  packages. 

The  Indian  Mystique 

What's  the  mystery  behind  the  succesj 
the  Indian  software  industry?  According 
a  World  Bank  survey,  it  has  already  ear  j 
the  number-one  rank  from  U.S.  vendors 
offshore  software  development.  Scfl 
praise  the  Indian  intellect,  which  inver|^ 
the  numeral  zero,  pointing  out  that  it 
India  that  gave  the  world  the  decij 
system.  Others  concede  that  India  hi 
cost  advantage.  The  truth  is  all  this 
much  more. 


AT   X 

VKKK  JUNCTION 

OFTH€  KIV-LA 

INFOKMXTION 

HICHWXy, 

x  Deep  voice 
rcoppeD  THe 
DejecTeD  cio 


"Ever  considered 
a  fixed  price  contract? 


There's  the  nightmare  of  unscheduled  delays, 
nbudgeted  expenses  and  unwanted  blues.  And  then  there's 
n  alternative  The  fixed  price  software  contract.  From 
CS.  Executed  through  the  offshore  option. 

Offshore  but  on-line.  With  the  project  comes  the 
uarantee  that  you'll  never  be  in  the  dark.  TCS  project 
earns,  connected  to  you  desk-to-desk,  keep  you  in  the 
now  via  interactive  satellite  links. 

Fixed  price,  unfixed  options.  The  TCS  offshore 
ption  is  backed  by  state-of-the-art  IBM,  Sequent,  DEC, 
andem  centres  housing  the  latest  range  of  machines  A 
ariety  of  CASE  tools  with  proven  methodologies.  A  talent 
ool  of  4500  fully  productive  professionals  with  over 
5,000  person  years  of  experience. You  see,  it's  the  price 
hat's  inflexible,  not  the  kind  of  job  we  can  do  for  you. 


Partners  in  contract.  Global  corporations  like  All 
State  Insurance,  American  President  Lines,  Ciba-Geigy, 
Fireman's  Fund,  GAP,  GE,  Hewlett  Packard,  IBM, 
Institutional  Group  Info.  Corp.,  Motorola,  Northern 
Telecom,  Shell,  Swissair  and  Tandem  have  used  the  TCS 
fixed  price  contract  alternative  in  the  past.  We  are  sure 
they  have  a  lot  to  say  about  our  offshore  option. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  simpler  to  contact  Mr.  B.  S.  Rao, 
our  Regional  Manager,  at  Tata  Consultancy  Services,  33, 
Wood  Avenue  South,  Suite  600, 
Iselin,     New    Jersey     08830. 
Phone:  908-6030424.  Fax:  908- 
6030279  /  6033876  . 


O 


The  Offshore  Connection  ■  o 
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Faqir  Chand  Kohli,  president  of  India's 
National  Association  of  Software  and 
Service  Companies  (NASSCOM)  and 
widely  regarded  as  the  visionary  who 
chalked  out  the  country's  software 
strategies,  says,  "Indian  software  companies 
have  the  unique  distinction  of  providing 
efficient  software  solutions  with  cost  and 
quality  advantages  using  state-of-the-art 
technologies.  They  have  the  strengths  to 
handle  large  projects  and,  above  all,  the 
ability  to  deliver  on  time." 

However,  the  success  story  of  the  Indian 
software  industry  has  not  been  written 


overnight.  It  has  been  built  over  years  of 
experience  in  executing  complex  and 
sophisticated  projects.  In  the  process, 
Indian  software  companies  have  been  a 
source  of  dynamism  and  technological 
innovation,  providing  demonstrated  results 
for  other  industries  in  terms  of  export 
orientation,  strategic  alliances  and  foreign 
investment,  and  building  India's  image 
abroad  in  terms  of  entrepreneurial  and 
technological  capabilities.  No  wonder  that, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  the  software 
industry  in  India  has  been  growing  at  a 
compounded  annual  growth  rate  of  46%  - 


A  MISSION  TO  BE  WORLD  CLASS 

To  provide  our  customers  with  a  range  of  services  that 
meet  the  highest  international  standards  ...  At  attrac- 
tive offshore  prices. 

Satyam  professionals  serve  some  of  the  most  demand- 
ing companies  world-wide.  Providing  technology  in- 
tensive, ISO  9001  quality  services  for  managing 
legacy  systems,  downsizing  to  client-server  platforms, 
addressing  Year  2000  problems,  and  developing 
desktop  applications. 

For  General  Electric,  Dun  6k  Bradstreet,  Deere  6k 
Co,  Caterpillar,  State  Farm  Insurance,  Selective  In- 
surance, Volkswagen,  Old  Electric,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison,  and  Karstadt. 

From  three  modern  development  facilities,  includ- 
ing the  new  Satyam  Technology  Center,  the  1 14-acre 
campus  that  will  provide  residential  and  housing 
facilities  for  over  a  thousand  professionals.  Using 
SatyamNet  -  the  private  international  communica- 
tion that  takes  time,  space,  and  geography  out  of  the 
whole  equation. 

And  the  vision  to  succeed 


To  know  how  Satyam  can  provide  innovative 
solutions  for  your  outsourcing  needs,  call  our 
office  nearest  to  you . 

New  Jersey:  Ramesh  Shastri  (T)  908-632-8221 

Ohio:  Brajesh  Ugra  (T)  513-742-8661 

India:  Sai  Krishna  (T)  91-40-846106  (F)  840058 


am 


SATYAM 
COMPUTER 
SERVICES 
LIMITED 


Corp.  Office:  Mayfair  Center,  SP  Road,  Secunderabad  -  500  003. 
(T)  91-40-846106/846103,  (F)  840058 


India 


three  times  faster  than  the  rate  at  whi  ifh  __ 
U.S.  software  industry  grew  durirlth^^ 
same  period. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1994-95,  the  sof  ja 
industry  in  India  was  worth  Rs  26  11 
($850  million).  Add  on  in-house  de^ 
ment  by  corporate  end  users,  and  the 
value  would  be  close  to  Rs  36  billion  il 
billion).  Ten  years  ago  the  industry  w;  n 
more  than  Rs  300  million  ($10  mil 
Forecasts  predict  even  more  dynami: 
NASSCOM  study  projects  revenues 
billion  by  the  year  2000. 


Success  Stories 


Today,  the  Indian  software  industry 
myriad  of  success  stories.  Tata  Consul 
Services  (TCS),  with  57  offices  world 
has  been  the  leader  for  the  last 
decades.  Last  year  it  contributed  over 
of  India's  software  exports.  Its  A 
qualified  software  engineers  are  know 
their  proficiency  in  using  proprieta 
well  as  open  systems.  Competitivi 
guru  Michael  E.  Porter  has  identified 
as  one  of  the  four  (the  only  IT)  glo 
competitive  companies  in  India. 

Among  TCS'  major  projects  is  on 
Sun  Life  Assurance  of  the  U.K.,  w 
invited  TCS  to  reengineer  its  comp 
system  from  a  Cyber  Mainframe  to 
3090      running      under      DB/2. 
Life  had  a  number  of  systems  that 
running   on   CDC   990   under  NO 
operating  system.  The  project  invc 
migrating  this  system  to  the  IBM  309 
the  MVS/ESA  platform. 

A  unique  strategy  -  of  automating 


A  NASSCOM  Survey  conducted  in  June  1 995  amongst  the 
1 00  Indian  software  companies  revealed  their  strengths  i 
providing  software  solutions  to  a  wide  cross  section  of 
industries.  This  graph  shows  the  strengths  by  percentage 
of  companies  offering  solutions  in  each  of  their  sectors. 


HOW  NUT 

CAN  MAKE  YOUR 

ENTERPRISE 

GROW 


As  your  partner  in  IT,  NUT  can  greatly  enhance  your  business  scope  and  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  your  organization. 

In  today's  competitive  markets,  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  change  has  tremendous 
impact  on  business  performance.  This  is  where  IT  support  is  critical.  Outsourcing  to 
NUT  enables  you  to  bring  products  into  the  market  faster,  bridge  technology  gaps  and 
be  cost-effective. 

By  using  our  software  facilities,  you  have  the  flexibility  to  quickly  scale-up  or 
scale-down  your  IT  development,  without  adding  people.  Leaving  you  to  do  what 
you  do  best — your  own  business. 

With  our  partnership,  you  also  gain  access  to  our  technological  expertise  in  the  areas 
of  Client/Server  development,  re-engineering,  migration  and  multimedia  training 
solutions  and  products. 

What's  more,  our  extensive  network  spanning  India,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Indonesia 
and  Hong  Kong,  lets  you  reach  the  fast-growing  Asian  IT  market  with  your  products 
and  services. 

With  so  much  to  offer,  it  isn't  surprising  that  organizations  like  IBM,  AT&T,  Sears, 
The  World  Bank,  Martin  Marietta,  Sun  Microsystems  and  Bankers  Trust  have  chosen 
to  partner  us. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  gain  the  same  benefits,  call  C.N..  Madhusudan, 
Vice  President,  NUT  (USA)  Inc.,  at  (404)  804  6446.  Or  fax  (404)  804  6445. 


NUT 


400,  Perimeter  Center  Terrace,  Suite  900,  Atlanta,  GA  30346-1260. 

India:  C-125.0khla  Industrial  Area,  Phase  1,  New  Delhi  1 10020.  Tel: +91  11  6817341/42/43.  Fax: +91  11  6817344. 

Singapore:  138,  Cecil  Street,  #06-01  Cecil  Court,  Singapore  0106.  Tel:  +65  225  1 161,  +65  225  61 17.  Fax:  +65  225  4113. 


AKSHAY 

YOUR  RIGHTSIZED  PARTNER 


The  rightsized  partner  for  GUPTA 
Corporation.  Integrata.  Schlumberger, 
Electric  Quilt.  Deloitte  &  Touche,  Dubai 
Dorts  Authority.  BASF.  Pfizer,  ANZ  Grindlays 
Bank  could  also  be  yours  for  off-shore, 
off-site  and  on-site  IT  needs.  With  our 
experience  and  expertise  in  Client/Server. 
UNIX,  RDBMS  technologies,  with  proven 
project  management  and  quality  control 
methodologies  and  above  all  with 
management  commitment,  we  can  make 
the  strategic  difference  for  your  success. 

QUALITY  SOLUTIONS  ON  TIME 


AKSHAY 

EVERYTIME  GLOBALLY 

Call  :  T.  Venkat 

Akshay  Software  International.  Inc. 

555,  US  Hwy1  south,  Woodbridge  Towers. 

Suite#220,  Iselin.  NJ  08830. 

Ph:  908-602-0674  Fax:  908-602-9104 

e-mail:asiram  ©delphi.com 
Akshay  Software  Technologies  Ltd. 

c/o  Bits  Business  Centre. 
Jukaso  House.  Saki  Naka,  Bombay-400  072. 
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conversion  process  and  employing  an 
assembly  line  approach  -  was  adopted  for 
this  project.  The  latter  boosted  the  quality 
of  the  execution  and  beat  the  schedule  by 
three  months.  And  since  this  strategy  was 
carried  out  offshore,  Sun  Life  benefited 
from  lower  cost  without  any  compromise 
to  the  quality.  Says  Peter  Grant,  chairman 
of  Sun  Life,  "we  are  extremely  happy  with 
the  technical  and  project  management 
capabilities  demonstrated  by  TCS." 

Another  shining  star  from  India  is  the 
Wipro  Infotech  Group.  Building  on  its 
strength  in  both  system  software  and 
applications,  the  company  has  recently 
designed  an  Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
(ATM I  switch  for  UB  networks,  a  S360 
million  U.S.  company.  Over  the  years, 
Wipro  has  delivered  many  building  blocks 
of  technology  that  have  been  incorporated 
by  major  international  companies  into 
their  own  product  offerings.  These  include 
enhancements  to  several  operating  systems, 
high-performance  device  drivers,  work- 
flow engines  and  objects. 

On  the  application  side,  apart  from 
undertaking  reengineering  across  platforms, 
Wipro"s  advantage  has  been  in  imple- 
menting turnkey  execution  of  client/server 
projects.  Today,  Wipros  1,500-strong 
software  design  team  is  fully  capable  of 
constructing  complete  software  products 


Lasting  partnerships 
are  built  over  time. 

(400  man-years  to  be  precise.) 


itricS  ftware  Services  Co.  Ltd.  (GS^^  can  boast  of  over  400  man-vears 
of  accumulated  development  experience  in  manufacturing  and  modelling 
software.  We  have  several  CAD/CAM  component  technologies  which 
considerablv  enhance  our  partners'  products.  Our  clientele  comprises 
Bentlev  Systems,  Metalsoft,  Spatial  Technology.  Trumpf.  to  name  a  tew.  Equity 
participation  of  Godrej  is.  Boyce  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  India,  The  MacNeal 
Schwendler  Corpn.,  USA.  and  Moldflow 
Ptv.  Ltd..  Australia,  speak  of  our  inherent  _  _ 
strengths.  Choose  GSSL  as  your 
technology  partner.  And  slash  your 
development  cycle  time. 


GEOMETRIC 
SOFTWARE 
SERVICES  CO.  LTD. 

People  Building  Partnersh  ips 


Plant  19  A.  Propranagar.  viWroli.  Bombay  -  79.  Mb.  Tel:  ^91-22-517116677  Fax  +91-22-5172239.  e-mail:  manup  @  gssl.  emet  in. 
US  Goriad  He  I :  he  ttacNea  Sdnendar  Corporator  Teenage;  No  -1-800-642-7437.  Em  500. 


India  offers  virtual  24  hour  software  development  i 
Substantial  time  and  dollar  savings 

and  is  ready  to  work  with  internatic 
partners. 

Offshore  Development 

One  of  the  unique  methods  adopted  m  i 
Indian  software  companies  for  provic  ekei 
competitive  advantages  to  its  client  Ltii 
offshore  development.  Using  high  speed  ihhd 
kbps  and  above)  datacom  lii  ecm 
programmers  based  in  India  can  work  Viz 
line  and  in  real  time,  on  computers  sittu  io  a 
anywhere  in  the  world.  And  the  diet 
still  able  to  monitor  the  development  c  i 
minute-by-minute  basis,  implement  qus 
checks  and  communicate  with 
programmers  and  analysts  as  though  t 
were  on  the  spot. 

Since  the  U.S.  and  India  have  an  ave 
12-hour  time  zone  difference,  this  (na 
of  usage)  can  provide  a  virtual  24-h 
office  to  a  client.  Lately,  this  concept 
worked  wonders  for  large  projects  as  \ 
as  for  those  involving  remote  sofrw 
maintenance  using  video-conferencing. 

Coupled  with  such  advantages,  Ind 
companies  are  offering  not  only  softw 
consultancy",  but  also  system  integrat 
services,  thus  providing  total  solutions 
customers.  NTIT,  which  has  more  than 
years'  experience,  is  a  case  in  point  — 
menu  includes  consultancy,  developme 
training  and  systems  integration. 

NIIT  has  successfully  completed  m> 
than     450     major     software     proje 
worldwide.       The       company       ma 
substantial    investments    in   client/ser 
technologies,       software       developm 
methodologies,  quality  assurance  proces 
and  software  factories.  It  has  also  receb 
ISO  9001   certification  from  BVQI 
application       software       as       well 
instructional    software    development, 
specializes    in    high-skill    areas    such 
Client/Server.    RDBMS,    Open    Syster 
Networking      and      Object      Orient 
Methodology  for  on-site  as  well  as  offsh< 


nuiiniijuitii    o 


Offshore  Software  Development 


•'■"ore  software  development  using  high-speed  satellite  datacommunications  (64  kbps  and  above)  links:  Indian  software  companies  conferring  competitive  edge  to  their  clients 


ware  development. 
MajJIIT's  performance  cannot  be  better 
:ribed  than  in  the  words  of  AT&T: 
mpetent,  professional  and  diligent  in 
lpleting  their  assignments."  NUT  also 
one  of  the  largest  facilities  for 
iructional  software  development,  with 
cnt^erience  in  a  wide  range  of  authoring 
ironments  and  in-house  CD-ROM 
iiissing  capability, 
idia's  adaptability  to  new  techniques 
quick  response  time  has  enabled  its 


software  companies,  starting  with  a  small 
number  of  professionals,  to  expand  quickly 
to  global  scales.  Raj  Vattikutti  started 
Complete  Business  Solutions  (CBSI)  in 
1985  with  only  10  employees,  but  since 
then  the  company  has  grown  into  an 
international  systems  integration  firm  with 
over  1,500  employees  in  11  offices,  and 
projected  1995  sales  of  $75  million. 

CBSI's  Indian  office  in  Madras  has  been 
integral  to  the  success  and  development  of 
several    projects,    including    a    custom- 


designed  software  package  for  American 
schools  and  colleges.  MEXX,  one  of 
Europe's  leading  fashionwear  chains  with 
over  2,000  stores,  was  so  delighted  with 
the  comprehensive  system  to  track  sales, 
fashions  and  consumer  tastes  that  CBSI 
(India)  provided,  that  they  handed  over  all 
back-end  operations  to  the  software 
company,  freeing  their  executives  to  focus 
on  the  business  at  hand. 

Another       Madras-based       company, 
Pentafour,  is  publicly  incorporated  and  a 


The  IIS  vision  was  to  offer  a  demanding  international  clientele  global  quality 

at  its  most  cost  effective.  Today  we  are  ranked  among  India's  top  software 

exporters,  offering  our  clients  a  unique  package  of  advantages. 


•  Fixed  Price  Contracts. 

•  The  satisfaction  of  working  with  India's  first 
information  technology  company  to  get 
International  Quality  Certification  (ISO  9001). 

•  Strong  project  management  capabilities  to  take 
on  projects  in  entirety  or  at  any  phase.  Our  largest 
project  -  80  manyears  in  over  24  months,  and  our 
smallest  -  1  manyear  in  8  weeks. 

•  Offshore  yet  on-line  to  you.   Our  250 
developers  are  connected  to  clients  machines  in 
USA  and  Europe  through  64  Kbps  satellite  links 
and  Internet/E-mail. 

•  Our  expertise  ranges  from  Client/Server,  GUI's 
to  Legacy  Systems  and  standard  software 
development  methodologies,  CASE  &  other 
productivity  tools.    Projects  executed  cover  new 
system  development,  application  migration, 
downsizing  and  re-engineering. 

•  We  offer  offshore  benefits  along  with  onsite 
comfort  through  resident  technical/marketing 
management  at  our  operations  in  the  US,  UK 
and  later  this  year  in  Singapore,  Israel,  Mexico 
and  South  Africa. 


US 


•   Our  client  list  is  our  ultimate  testimonial  and 
speaks  for  itself:  Merrill  Lynch,  the  European 
Parliament,  AT&T,  KPMG,  North  West  Water,  Act 
Financial  Systems,  Abbey  National,  Britannia 
Building  Society,  Brittany  Ferries,  Kleinwort 
Benson,  Gupta  Corporation,  Independence 
Technologies. 

For  details  of  our  Fixed  Price  Contracts,  Flexible 
Partnering  Schemes  &  Client  Specific  Software 
Factories,  please  contact  our  nearest  office: 

USA:   Sudipta  Gautam 

Ph.:908-248-0023   Fax:908-248-1315 
E-mail-    sgiis@village.ios.com 

UK:      Umen  Bewtra 

Ph.:44-1753-735500  Fax:44-1753-735501 
E-mail :    1 004 1 7. 1 6 1 4  @  compuserve.com 

India:  Saurabh  Srivastava 

Ph.:  91-1  1-6848046,  6849443 

Fax:91-11-6848047 

E-mail:    saurabh%isct@  indetech.com 


International  Informatics  Solutions 

Sri  Partap  Udyog,  274  Shaheed  Captain  Gaur  Marg,  Srinivaspuri,  New  Delhi-1 10  065. 

Your  Virtual  Software  Corporation  in  India  
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IBM,  ALCATEL,  DETECON,  GE, 
SYNON,  MITSUBISHI  CHEMICAL, 
SBM,  THAI  OIL,  LAMCO,  KPMG. 
IBM,  |  rTWg  |     '■' 

SYN0NI  wAmm  liKAi, 

SBM,  T^P^Jh|kPMG. 

SBM,  miSMjlSKPMG. 
IBM,  I  B^ffl  P    ''i 

SBM,  iliJlifnHHIiu>\n: 
IBM,  ALCATEL,  DETECON,  GE, 
SYNON,  MITSUBISHI  CHEMICAL, 
SBM,  THAI  OIL,  LAMCO,  KPMG. 

Ask  any  of  the  business  leader 
listed  above  and  they'll  introduce 
Pentafour  as  their  Partner  or  Service 
Provider.  The  company  that  brings  you 
the  cutting  edge  in  software  and  system 
solutions  from  around  the  world. 

Today,  Pentafour  is  among 
the  very  few  that  can  offer  you 
excellent  outsourcing  facilities. 
Ranging  from  advanced  client/server 
based  solutions  to  CAD,  Imaging, 
Multimedia  and  beyond. 

Consider  the  company's  Software 
Development  Park.  Equipped  to  handle 
over  3  man  years  of  work  per  day,  it 
offers  customized  software  solutions, 
migration  services,  education  and 
training  on  platforms  that  include 
mainframe,  mid-range  systems  and 
workstations  from  IBM,  HP,  DEC,  SUN, 
Apple,  SGI  and  more. 

Now,  for  your  needs  of 
outsourcing  capabilities,  both  onsite 
and  offshore,  do  get  in  touch  with  us. 
You  will  be  in  good  company. 


PENWOUR  ^ 


SOFTWARE  &  EXPORTS  LTD. 

12750  Centre  Court  Drive  #290,  Cerritos  CA  90701,  USA. 

Ph:  (i-l)  310-467-1141  Fax:  (+1)  310-467-1140. 

Within  USA  call:  1-800-95-PENTA 

In  India:  I,  First  Main  Road,  United  India  Colony, 
Madras  -  600  024.  Ph:  91-44-4833067  /  4836934  /  4836337 
Tlx:  81-41-5089  PSEL  IN  Fax:  91-44-4830797  /  4834517 


Programming  the  future 


Software  Deals  Made  Here 


El  M" 
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Bombay,  the  financial  capital  of  India, 
will  host  the  mega-event  NASSCOM'96 
Conference  and  Exhibition  scheduled 
from  February  7-10,  1996.  This 
international  event  will  be  attended  by 
more  than  1,000  CEOs  of  major 
software  companies  and  end-users.  The 
U.S.  has  been  designated  as  a  partner 
country  to  the  event.  The  conference  is 
designed  to  do  business  and  make  deals 
happen.      This      is      an      excellent 


U.S.  ambassador  to  India,  Frank  Wisner  addressing 
NASSC0M  '95  -  Software  India  '95  at  New  Delhi 


opportunity  to  meet  all  Indian  software  companies  under  one  roof. 

An  IT  exhibition  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  conference.  This  will 
spread  over  an  area  of  70,000  square  meters  and  will  have  participation  fr< 
software,  hardware  and  telecom  companies.  If  you  want  to  forge  alliances  w  i 
Indian  software  companies,  or  you  want  to  market  your  IT  products  in  India,  dc 
miss  this  golden  opportunity!  NASSCOM  '96  is  the  largest  IT  event  in  Asia-Paci  1 

Make  IT  to  India! 
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business  partner  of  IBM,  providing 
leading-edge  Client/Server  and  Multimedia- 
based  solutions  to  the  world  market  since 
1976.  The  third-largest  software  exporter 
in  India,  with  a  1994-95  turnover  of  $20 
million,  its  services  include  turnkey 
solutions,  offshore  development,  on-site 
consultancy,  multimedia  and  education 
services.  It  also  offers  a  number  of 
interactive  products  for  a  variety  of 
applications.  Pentafour's  infrastructure 
includes  a  Software  Development  Park 
featuring  platforms  such  as  IBM's  ES/9000, 
AS/400,  RS/9000,  HP/9000,  DEC  (Alpha), 
Sun,  Apple,  SGI  etc.,  with  a  64  kbps 
satellite  link  to  the  U.S.  Its  network  of 
offices  in  the  U.S.,  Mauritius,  Bangkok,  the 
Middle  East  and  Australia  gives  it  access  to 
the  world's  IT  market. 


High  Quality 


The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  the  Indian  operations  of  Motorola  had 
achieved  SEI  level  5  certification,  a  feat 
comparable  only  with  the  IBM 
project  at  NASA.  Already,  25 
Indian  software  companies 
have  acquired  ISO  9000 
certification,  while  a  further  67 
are  in  the  process  of  getting  it, 
making  the  Indian  software 
industry  the  world's  leading 
holder  of  ISO  9000  certificates 
in  the  software  sector. 

In  the  northwest  of  the  U.K., 
anyone  who  turns  on  a  tap  can 
thank  a  team  of  Indian 
computer  programmers  for 
helping  North  West  Water  run  its 
operations  more  efficiently.  North  West 


Water  chose  International  Inforn  ic 
Solutions  (IIS)  -  the  first  Indian  softar 
company  to  get  ISO  9001  certificati  j* 
1992  -  to  develop  a  Works  Manage  a 
System,  involving  60  people  in  Indie  m 
the  U.K.  Says  Director  Richard  Wo  il 
"The  standard  of  work  undertake  ,t 
India  matched  the  quality  we  expect|  | 
find  in  the  U.K.,  and  was  up  toij  ^ 
standard  we  expected  of  our 
Compared  to  having  the  project  donei 
U.K.  software  house  or  consultancy^ 
savings  range  up  to  60%." 

IIS  services  its  international  client 
through  its  offices/subsidiaries  in  the 
and  U.S.,  and  strategic  alliances  in  I 
America,   South   Africa   and   Singap   Ji 
while  domestic  software  solutions 
training  are  offered  at  100  locations  in  I 
It  is  currently  on  target  to  be  a  400-str 
$15-million  company  by  March  1996 
Indian   companies   also   save   tim 
executing  projects,  saving  more  dollar 
clients.' Hong  Leong  Assurance  Send 
Berhad,    a    fast-growing 
insurance        company 
Malaysia,  was  among  the 
insurance  companies  in 
country    to    computerize 
operations.  As  business  § 
and   competition   forced 
launch  of  new  and  innovs 
insurance  products,  it  need 
brand-new  system. 

The      requirements      \ 

complex,  involving  almost 

man-months  of  effort  foi 

modules.  Other  companie 

segment     had     tried     ready-rr 
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ftware  company,  Mastek,  based  in 
jmbay,  was  given  a  seemingly  impossible 
adline  of  operationalizing  the  major 
eas  of  the  life  insurance  business  within 
lie  months,  for  which  others  had 
manded  three  years.  Today,  one  year 
^er,  all  the  operations  of  Hong  Leong 
jsurance  are  under  the  computerized 
hvironment.  Industry  circles  refer  to  Hong 
.)  'ong    as    a    case    study    in    successful 

Imputerization. 
Mastek     succeeded     because     of     its 
ecialized  skills  in  relational  databases, 
"Tsurance,    and    total    commitment    to 
lality.  Today,  the  results  can  be  seen  in 
e  form  of  more  business  for  Mastek  from 
is  segment,  including  repeat  orders  from 
e  same  client  for  other  mission-critical 
Implications. 
The  Bombay-based  company  Akshay 
^ftware  Technologies  is  recognized  by  its 
knts    as    a    company    committed    to 
Mhoviding  "quality  solutions  on  time  and 
ery  time."  With  a  track  record  spanning 
ore  than  eight  years  and  a  pool  of  nearly 
30     well-qualified     and     experienced 
lgineers,         with         proven         project 
^ '.anagement  skills,  Akshay  is  well-placed 
™»  build  long-term  strategic  alliances  for 
'aa  )ftware  development.  Its  client  list  already 
^tcludes   Kellogg's,   Reuters,   Household 
orp.,  IBM,  Etisalat,  Al-Futtaim,  BASF, 


Infii 


Farm  Insurance,  Selective  Insurance, 
Volkswagen,  Oki  Electric,  Southern 
California  Edison  and  Karstadt. 

Syntel  India,  a  business  associate  of 
Syntel,  Inc.  (Troy,  Michigan,  U.S.)  has 
achieved  similar  success.  Its  1,700 
professionals  provide  solutions  -  including 
software  development,  maintenance, 
porting,  reverse  engineering,  documen- 
tation and  training  -  to  a  large  client  base, 
including  many  Forbes  500s  companies.  Its 
expertise  in  executing  medium-to-large- 
sized  projects  on  IBM  Mainframes, 
Client/Server  and  Unix/4GL  platforms  is 


Quality  Unleashed 

India's  unique  strength  of  high  quality 
at  relatively  lower  costs 
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The  Sun  Never  Sets  on 
the  Syntel  Workday. 


^Jfizer  and  Procter  &  Gamble. 


^engineering 


eengineering  services  provided  by  Indian 


The  Virtual  Programmer. 

With  our  worldwide  resources 

and  proven  infrastructure, 

we  produce  results. 

On  time. 

Every  time. 

Working  around  the  clock. 

Around  the  world. 

With  virtual  teams. 

It's  faster  than  single-location  services. 

And  far  more  cost-effective. 


:  ijftware  firms  -  involving  the  conversion  Any  Xime  of  the  Day  Or  Night. 

::« f  leeacv  svstems  to  the  new  client/server  .  .  .   „  „  _  


f  legacy  systems  to  the  new  client/server 
architecture  -  are  their  forte. 

Satyam  Computer  Services  of  Hyderabad 
!K  as  a  unique  blend  of  mainframe  re- 
st igineering/maintenance  and  new 
£  1  :chnology  expertise.  Its  recent  projects 
highlight  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its 
ms  ichnological  skills. 

The  Education  Network  Management 

J-snhrstem    (EMS),    a   20-man-year    project 

developed  for  the  University  of  Utah,  is 

nun  rimarily  used  for  broadcasting  various 

utfourses  to  schools  spread  over  the  entire 

fitate.  Perhaps  the  only  U.S.  Information 

lighway  project  to  be  carried  out  in  India, 

:  involved  the  design  and  implementation 

f   multimedia    network    switching    and 

lanagement  systems.  With  Client/Server 

rchitecture,  Satyam's  role  was  as  systems 

;  itegrator  as  well  as  developer.  Satyam  is 

urrently  developing  a  suite  of  wireless 

ion  lobile  computing  products  using  OOPS 

■eai  echnology  for  a  U.S.  client. 

Says  Deere  &  Company,  a  long-standing 

lient  of  Satyam,  "while  we  did  expect 

avorable   economics    from    Satyam,   we 

otvere    also    very   pleased    with    the    high 

:i  |uality  of  their  work."  Satyam's  impressive 

lient  list  includes  General  Electric,  Dun  & 

jj  iradstreet,  Deere  &  Co.,  Caterpillar,  State 


Syntel  is  noted  for  our  "Continuous  Workday  Model."  When  it's 
morning  in  India,  it's  night  in  the  U.S.  We  use  that  to  our  clients' 
advantage.  We  can  offer  round-the-clock  development,  maintenance, 
and  production  support  services.  This  significantly  improves 
responsiveness  to  your  customers. 

The  Right  Connections. 

Syntel  -  India's  development  center  is  linked  by  dedicated  high- 
speed satellite  links  to  our  facilities  and  clients  worldwide.  Using 
our  own  voice  and  data  communication  network,  SyntelNet,  we 
no  longer  move  the  people  to  the  project  —  we  move  the  project 
to  the  people. 


svisnrEL 

We  build  and  maintain  software. 


Mr.  Achyut  Godbole 
Managing  Director 
Syntel  Software  Pvt.  Ltd. 
Unit76A,SDF-ll 
SEEPZ,  Andheri  East 
Bombay,  India  400096 
+91-22-838-9270 
fax  +91-22-836-9179 


Mr.  Bharat  Desai 

President 

Syntel,  Inc. 

World  Headquarters 

5700  Crooks  Road 

Troy,  MI  48098  •  USA 

+  1-810-828-7200 

fax +1-810-828-3307 
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With  over  300  man  months  of 
offshore  development  experience, 
BITECH  has  been  executing  many 
offshore  projects  in  developing 
Banking,  MRP,  Finance  and  MIS 
applications  for  International 
clients.  BITECH  has  established  a 
State-of-The-Art  development 
centre  exclusively  for  executing 
Offshore  jobs. 


& 


■QUALITY 


OFFSHORE  PROJECTS 
COMPLETED 

DUBAI 

♦♦♦    Branch  Automation  System 

*l*  Car  rental  Mgmt.  System 

*t*   Finance  and  Materials  Mgmt. 

System 

MALAYSIA 

*t*    Integrated  Business  Financial 

System 

•J*   Billing  System 

♦♦♦  Pay-roll  Systems 

*l*  Personnel  Management  system 

SINGAPORE 

♦  Calls  Billing  System 


International  Operations 


3,  Moores  Road,  Madras  -  6. 
Ph  :  8274631 .  Fax  :  826  9446 
41  .Middle  Road, No.  05-00, 
Boon  Sing  Building, 
Singapore-0718 
Ph  :  (65) 33691 55 / 3377485 
Brick  Fields  50470, 
Kuala  lumpur,  Malaysia. 
P.O.Box  5571,  Dubai. 
P.O.  Box  46921 ,  Abudhabi. 
33,  Wood  Avenue  South, 
Iselin,  New  Jersey. 
Ph:  001-908-321-0500        0 
2620,  Augustine  Dr.ve,         ° 
Suite  200,  C.A.  95054.         ° 
Ph:  001 -408-496-0220       ^ 


Indian  Software  Directory 


Do  you  want  to  gain  a  competitive  edge  in  your  business? 

Do  you  want  to  outsource  your  software  requirements  to 
Indian  software  companies? 

Do  you  want  to  forge  an  alliance  with  an  Indian  software 
company? 

Yes?  Then  order  your  copy  of  the  Indian  Software 
Directory  today!  This  500++  page  directory  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  $150  to  NASSCOM,  #109  Ashok 
Hotel,  Chanakyapuri,  New  Delhi,  110  021. 
Fax:  91  (11)  688-5475  •  Tel:  91  (11)  688-5474 


high,  with  on-site  T&M,  Offshore  fixed 
and  Offshore  T&M  services  being 
provided  in  a  cost-effective  fashion  and  on 
schedule.  Syntel  is  known  for  providing  a 
'conrinuous  workday  model'  offering 
round-the-clock  development  maintenance 
and  production  support  services  through 
its  Indian  development  center  at  Bombay. 

Skilled  Manpower  Reservoir 

One  of  India's  strongest  advantages  is  its 
large  resource  of  skilled  manpower.  India 
has  the  second-largest  English-speaking 
scientific  manpower  pool  in  the  world, 
second  only  to  the  U.S.,  and  a  growing 
bank  of  3.5  million  technical  personnel. 
There  are  over  1,670  educational  institu- 
tions, including  engineering  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  -  which  train  more  than 
175,000  people  annually  -  in  addition  to 
the  graduates  coming  out  of  the 
prestigious  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology  (in").  The  result  is  a 
sizeable  addition  of  software 
professionals  to  the  industry 
annually.  The  quality  of  technical 
training  too,  is  comparable  to 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  skills  of  this  large 
reservoir  of  knowledgeable 
workers  encompass  areas  such 
as  the  use  of  CASE  Tools; 
Fourth  Generation  Languages 
(4GLs);  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  Graphical  User  Interfaces  (GUIs); 
the  use  of  Object-Oriented  Programming 
techniques;  the  latest  tools  in  Client/Server 
computing;  and  the  use  of  formal  software 
development  methodologies. 

Stafe-of-Hie-flrt  Technologies 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  NASSCOM 
showed  that  more  than  45%  of  Indian 
software  companies  use  state-of-the-art 
technologies  in  their  software  development 
process.  As  CIOs  are  aware,  the  need  to 
improve  productivity  and  quality  in 
software  design  and  development  are  the 
two  driving  forces  behind  the  use  of  CASE. 
It  involves  the  adoption  of  a  disciplined 


engineering  approach  to  software  devel  - 
ment,  as  opposed  to  the  more  craft-base  ;- 
and  at  times  haphazard  -  approach  wh*i 
was  the  norm  in  the  past.  Today,  , 
majority  of  Indian  software  companies  if ' 
CASE  Tools  for  software  development.  #  w'emni 

Similarly,  the  rise  of  Object  Orient.! 
Programming  (OOP)  demands  that  a  n 
approach  be  taken  to  their  developme 
Rather  than  building  one  giant  block 
series  of  smaller  blocks  that  can  be  1 
together  can  be  more  useful.  This  appro; 
simplifies    both    the    development 
maintenance  of  the  systems,  but  it  deman 
languages  suited  to  this  building  blot 
concept.       Suitable       Object      Orient 
Programming  languages,  such  as  C++  an 
Smalltalk,  are  quickly  gaining  widespre 
acceptance  amongst  Indian  software  housi 
If    you    are    a    CAD/CAM    compa 
looking  for  a  partner  to  oi 
source  some  of  your  develo 
ment   work,    then    Bomba 
based     Geometric     Softwa 
Solutions    Limited,    (GSSL1 
could  be  your  best  bet.  Tl 
only  commercial  source  coc 
licensee    of   ACIS    geometi 
kernel    (Spatial    Technolog 
U.S.),  GSSL  has  a  large  poi 
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of  software  talent  well  verse 
in  C,  C++  programming  an 
sound  project  managemer 
expertise.  The  firm  not  onl 
undertakes  turnkey  project  developmer 
work,  but  also  possesses  seven 
component  technologies  that  ca 
significantly  improve  a  customer's  existin 
product.  Its  parentage,  (i.e.  Godrej  S 
Boyce  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.,  India's  larges 
privately  owned  company,  The  MacNea 
Schwendler  Corpn.  U.S.  and  Moldflow  Pt) 
Ltd.  Australia)  gives  it  an  unmatchec 
global  perspective.  Says  Livingston  Davies 
president  of  Cadkey,  a  GSSL  client,  "Thi 
company  has  excellent  people  doinj 
excellent  work." 

Yet  another  company  using  state-of-the 
art  technology  is  Bhari  Informatior 
Technology  (BITECH).  This  company  ha; 


m 
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«n  specializing  in  Client/Server,  RDBMS, 
UI  Platforms  and  tools  since  1989. 
kfrware  Services,  Turnkey  Solutions  and 
lucation  are  the  main  activities  of 
TECH  in  India  and  abroad.  With  bases 
the  U.S.,  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  UAE, 
TECH  provides  "best  value  for  money" 
rvice  to  its  clients.  Its  global  corporate 
mover  is  worth  $5  million  and  it 
iploys  350  professionals.  It  has  set  up  an 
fshore  development  center  in  Madras 
id  develops  offshore  projects  for  clients  in 
.alaysia,  Singapore  and  Dubai.  "BITECH 
is  executed  Integrated  Business  Financial 
stem  and  Club  Information  and 
ianagement  Systems  using  ORACLE  7 
}L  FORMS  3  and  4.  The  results  of  these 
fshore  projects  have  been  to  our 
tisf action,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  director 
Corn-line  system,  Malaysia. 

Government  Incentives 

a  he  Government  of  India,  impressed  by  the 

)neattcellent    performance    of    the    Indian 

iiftware  industry,  has  provided  all  the 

rport      it      needs.      From      providing 

i  anpower  training  to   high-speed  data 

rimmunications  and  red-tape-free  systems, 

government  has  given  the  red  carpet 

_•  yeatment  to  the  industry. 

^ai  Software  technology  parks  in  Noida, 

rdlyderabad,  Bangalore,  Pune,  Ahemdabad, 


India  —  The  Software  Proliferation 
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-  Proposed  STP 

•  Export  Processing  Zones 

A  Software  Technology 
Porks  (STP) 


and  Bhubaneswar  that  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  government  support 
export-oriented  software  development. 
Companies  in  these  parks  share  common 
computing  facilities  (including  leased-line 
access  to  satellite  links)  and  can  import 


duty-free  equipment.  Moreover,  the  import 
duty  on  software  stands  at  a  low  10%.  The 
government  also  provides  100%  tax 
exemption  to  profits  derived  from  software 
exports. 

Now,  Indian  software  houses  are  also 
offering  "Virtual  Software  Organizations" 
to  overseas  clients.  This  concept  works  so 
well  because  Indian  companies  are  able  to 
start  on  a  software  project  at  short  notice, 
offer  an  exclusive  office  area,  hardware 
and  software  configuration  and  a  team  of 
dedicated  programmers  exclusively  to  the 
project.  Moreover,  by  providing  cost  and 
quality  advantages,  the  use  of  state-of-the- 
art  skills,  high  reliability  and  the  ability  to 
save  time  on  projects,  the  Indian  software 
houses  confer  a  competitive  advantage  on 
their  clients. 

Isn't  the  message  quite  clear  then?  If  you 
want  to  gain  or  retain  the  competitive  edge 
in  your  business,  the  surest  way  is  to  align 
yourself  with  Indian  software  houses. 

The  author,  Dewang  Mehta,  is  executive 
director  of  India's  National  Association 
of  Software  and  Service  Companies 
(NASSCOM).  He  is  also  Consulting  Editor 
of  PC  Magazine  India  and  Editor  of 
Khaleej  Times-IT,  Dubai. 

Produced  by  Adil  Jilla,  MEIAC,  U.K. 


CBSI  has  implemented  many  IT  projects  offshore. 
This  is  what  works  best  for  our  clients: 


^engineering  of  legacy  systems  or  products  (COBOL,  PI/1,  RPG)  to  client/server  (Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder) 

Level  3  support  of  legacy  systems  or  products  (COBOL,  PI/1,  RPG) 

Becoming  an  extension  of  your  in-house  resources  •  Sharing  project  risk  by  doing  pilot  projects 
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MEXX  International 

The  Setherlands 


Retailer  with  over 
2000  outlet  centers 


"Working  with  CBSTs  offshore  facility  has  been  a  real  advantage.  We  started 
working  with  them  in  1992  to  build  a  comprehensive  system  on  IBM's  AS/400 
that  would  help  us  keep  track  of  sales,  fashions  and  consumer  tastes.  They 
provided  level  2  &  3  support  for  2  million  lines  of  RPG  and  saved  us 
$  1  million  in  the  process.  Now  we've  handed  over  all  back-end  operations  to 
CBSI  so  we  can  focus  our  attention  on  business." 

Adtl  Advaney,  Sr.  Director.  Operations 


APECS         Administration  system  tor  90  school 
Chicago,  ii     districts  and  colleges  in  the  U.S. 

"CBSI  is  providing  us  with  Level  3  support  for  3  million  lines  of 
code  while  they  reengineer  the  entire  program  to  PowerBuilder. 
By  using  offshore  facilities,  we  are  able  to  reduce  costs  by  43% 
and  significantly  increase  productivity." 

Doug  Chatfield,  APECS  General  Manager 


CBSI  is  a  U.S.  based  systems  integration  firm  specializing  in  strategic  systems  development,  software  application  development  and 

business  process  reengineering.  With  1,500  employees  (1.000  -  U.S.  and  Europe;  500  -  India),  we  established  'Centers  of  Excellence' 

4  years  ago  to  help  customers  leverage  resources  and  achieve  significant  cost  advantages.  We've  built  a  strong  record  of  success 

in  project  methodology,  reengineering  and  Level  3  support  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 
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SYSTEMS      INTEGRATION      PARTNERS 


U.S. 
U.K. 

INDIA 


32605  W.  Twelve  Mile  #250,  Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48334  (81 0)  488-2088 

2  Jardine  House,  Bessborough  Rd.,  Harrow  HA1  3EX  (081)  423-4376 

Unit  1 3,  Block  2,  Madras  Export  Zone,  Madras  600  045  91  -44-236-8080 

Golden  Enclave,  C-Power,  Airport  Rd.,  Bangalore  560  017  91-80-526-1500 
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Cassandra  Christenson  never 
thought  that  confiding  in  a  computer 
could  pull  her  out  of  a  depression  that 
left  her  bleary-eyed  with  insomnia. 

The  60-year-old  nurse  had 
launched  Project  Nighdight,  a  Los  An- 
geles nonprofit  to  help  terminally  ill 
patients  and  their  grieving  families,  but 
"it  wasn't  happening,"  she  says.  "I  had 
all  this  pain  of  wanting  to  be  able  to  do 
it  and  not  being  able  to." 

Christenson  needed  help  figuring 
out  how  to  launch  the  group,  but  every 
time  she  made  a  phone  call  looking  for 
assistance  she  stumbled  over  her 
words.  "I  felt  like  a  little  kid  who 
didn't  know  what  to  do,"  she  says. 

As     the     idea     for     the     project 


foundered,  Christenson's  self-confi- 
dence sank  to  an  all-time  low.  She  felt 
as  if  she  might  implode,  and  suffered 
from  a  painfully  stiff  neck,  insomnia 
and  blurry  vision. 

One  afternoon,  Christenson  heard 
about  a  UCLA  study  involving  com- 
puter therapy.  Psychologists  from 
UCLA  and  Kaiser  Permanente's 
Southern  California  Permanente  Med- 
ical Group  of  Los  Angeles  wanted  to 
know  if  computer-assisted  therapy 
could  treat  mild  depression  and  stress. 
The  computer  sessions  would  be  sup- 
plemented by  visits  with  a  therapist. 

Christenson  became  one  of  45  pa- 
tients to  test  the  Therapeutic  Learning 
Program,  software  developed  by  Dr. 
Roger  Gould  of  In- 
teractive Health  Sys- 
tems in  Los  Angeles. 
Gould's  interactive 
program  teaches  pa- 
tients how  to  cope 
with  stress  by  chang- 
ing their  behavior. 
After  sitting  down  at 
a  PC,  Christenson 
answered  a  series  of 
questions  designed  to 
zero  in  on  her  prob- 
lems. The  questions 
had  her  identify 
sources  of  stress  and 
the  physical  symp- 
toms they  caused. 
Each  question  had  a 
choice  of  answers;  she 
clicked  on  the  one 
that  most  closely  de- 
scribed her  situation. 
One  question,  for  ex- 
ample, asked  her  to 
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identify  the  greatest  source  of  stress  t 
work.  Answers  ranged  from  an  anne- 
ing  manager  or  coworker  to  worryi  j 
about  job  stability. 

During  1 0  sessions  over  a  two-ar  • 
a-half-month  period,  Christenson  pi  - 
pointed  the  sources  of  her  self-dou 
In  one  session,  she  determined  that  t 
main  stress  in  her  life  was  financ 
hardship.  By  blaming  herself  for  the 
hopeless  feelings,  Christenson  lower ' 
her   self-esteem.    Gould's    progra 
taught  her  the  importance  of  unde 
standing  that  disappointment  is  cor 
mon,  but  that  taking  positive  actu 
would  make  her  feel  better. 

After  each  computer  session,  si 
met  briefly  with  a  therapist  to  ta 
about  how  to  support  herself  final 
daily  while  establishing  Project  Nigh 
light.  What  amazed  Christenson  wJ  ft  a 
how  quickly  the  Therapeutic  Learnir 
Program  gave  her  a  tool  to  become 
leader  instead  of  a  victim.  Cybertherr  '?» tl 
py,  Christenson  says,  seemed  more  eJ  ^r  to 
ficient  than  meeting  exclusively  with 
therapist  because  it  centered  on  immi 
diate  problems  and  feelings,  ratht 
than  on  childhood  experiences. 

By  the  sixth  week  of  therapy,  Chri; 
tenson  had  penned  a  grant  propos; 
and  submitted  it  to  various  foundation 
for  seed  money.  She  struck  gold  whe 
three  donors,  including  IBM  and  th  hggisl 
AIDS  Healthcare  Foundation,  gave  he 
the  necessary  support  to  launch  Projec 
Nightlight.  Now,  just  two  years  olc 
the  organization  has  100  volunteers 
helping  dozens  of  terminally  ill  pa 
tients  and  their  families. 

Other  patients  in  the  study  repor 
similarly  positive  results.  Kaiser  Per 
manente    psychologist    Dr.    Sharoi 
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Shrink  Rapt:  Cassandra  Christenson's  (left)  dream  of  creating  a 
nonprofit  to  help  terminally  ill  patients  was  stalled  by  crippling  self-doubi 
until  she  discovered  a  computer-based  psychoanalysis  program  developea 
by  Dr.  Roger  Gould  (right).  Now  she  has  100  volunteers  helping 
dozens  of  families  throughout  Los  Angeles. 
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EOR  COMPANIES  LIKE  BC  TEL,  WHERE  WORKERS 
NDERGO  WRENCHING  CUTBACKS,  COMPUTER-AIDED 
ELP  IS  NOT  AS  STRANGE  AS  IT  SOUNDS. 


)olezal  says  the  responses  are  monu- 

lental,  because  most  therapists  believe 

oni  jne-on-one  therapy  (between  therapist 

ind  patient)  is  the  only  way  to  help  pa- 

lents  reduce  stress  and  depression. 

in  m 'This  research  shows  that  there  are 

uljjther  options  besides  purely  human 

jiattl  contact,"  Dolezal  says. 

But  cybertherapy  isn't  for  everyone. 
rtheGould  says  several  types  of  people 
Dn't  be  helped  by  cybertherapy:  those 
:]  .rith  severe  depression  or  schizophre- 
undepia,  patients  grieving  a  death  or  people 
;  cod  with  limited  reading  skills.  Cyberthera- 
acritPy  is  also  hkely  to  be  less  attractive  to 
those  who  work  on  computers  all  day. 
o,s|  In  the  UCLA/Kaiser  study,  patients 
t,  taJwith  no  computer  experience  found 
■nar the  point-and-click  program  easy  to 
\ijhlise  and  less  embarrassing  than  talking 
-xjwith  a  therapist.  Sylestine  Taylor- 
imjj  Wilhams,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gould's,  was 
ne  going  through  a  divorce  before  she 
iheu^egan  the  program.  For  her,  it  was 
-j  i  easier  to  turn  to  the  computer.  "I  held 
\ifa  back  a  lot  more  with  the  therapist," 
unsays  the  38-year-old  Angeleno.  "I 
jtjg  Ididn't  have  to  worry  about  the  com- 
puter responding  to  me.  I  was  able  to 
^answer  quite  honestly." 
r,os,  Since  1987,  the  Therapeutic  Learn- 
tjoijing  Program  has  taught  thousands  of 
inpatients,  yet  software  sales  remain 
jtb sluggish.  It  has  treated  only  14,000 
;lu patients,  grossing  about  $3  million, 
tt  despite  several  studies  that  indicate 
old  short-term  therapy  is  helpful. 

Gould  thinks  the  slow  sales  have  to 
do  with  bad  timing.  Eight  years  ago, 
when  the  software  was  first  released, 
-lir|many  psychotherapists  believed  long- 
term  therapy  was  the  only  way  to  help 
,.  patients.  Few  psychologists  embraced 
Gould's  idea  of  a  10-session,  10-disk 
solution.  The  doctor  then  tried  to  sell 
,  cybertherapy  to  hospitals,  but  the  mar- 
ket collapsed,  so  his  efforts  failed.  As 
managed  care  gained  acceptance  in  the 
early  1990s,  private  therapists  became 
squeezed  for  money,  so  resistance  to 
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An  Offshore  Success  Story:  Part  4 


FIRST  FOR  FINANCE 


For  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
other  financial  enterprises,  Madeira 
offers  a  base  with  benefits  unrivalled 
by  competing  European  offshore  centers 
such  as  Dublin  and  Luxembourg. 

Madeira's  financial  center  is  one  of  four 
components  of  the  island's  rapidly  expanding 
offshore  International  Business  Center  (IBC), 
which  also  includes  a  free-trade  industrial 
zone,  an  international  services  hub  and  an 
international  shipping  register. 

More  than  30  banks  have  set 
up  offshore  operations  in  the  IBC 
already,  including  prestigious 
international  institutions  such  as 
Chemical  Bank,  Citibank, 
Deutsche  Bank  and  ABN-Amro 
Bank,  as  well  as  every  Portuguese 
bank.  "From  Madeira  we  can 
provide  all  the  services  of  an 
overseas  branch  without  the 
heavy  costs  of  establishing  a  net- 
work abroad,"  says  Pedro  Libano  Monteiro 
of  Banco  Comercial  Portugues,  the  first 
bank  to  set  up  an  offshore  branch  in 
Madeira  in  1989. 

Financial  operations  such  as  banking, 
insurance,  fund  management,  leasing  and 
factoring  may  be  run  anywhere  on  the 
island,  a  low-cost  haven  of  warmth  and 
tranquillity  400  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Morocco.  Branches  of  credit  institutions 
and  financial  companies  as  well  as  wholly 
new  entities  can  be  established  in  the  IBC. 

Membership  in  the  European  Union  is 
one  of  Madeira's  most  important  assets, 
providing  both  regulatory  guarantees  and 
integration  with  the  European  market, 
including  free  circulation  of  goods  and 
services  and  the  right  of  establishment. 

Companies  setting  up  in  Madeira,  an 
integral  part  of  Portugal,  are  governed  by 


the  same  corporate  law  and  central  bank 
regulations  as  their  counterparts  on  the 
mainland  and  consequently  enjoy  the 
same  guarantees  of  legal  credibility  and 
economic  soundness. 

"Madeira  has  invested  strongly  in  ensurin; 
respectability.  From  the  start  it  opted  for  a 
strategy  of  caution,  prudence  and  selectivity 
in  developing  the  offshore  center,"  says 
Carlos  Loureiro,  a  Lisbon-based  partner 
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with  international  consultants  Arthur 
Andersen.  "This  policy  has  established  a 
sound,  dependable  reputation  for  the  IBC." 
Madeira's  offshore  financial  center  enables 
banks  and  other  institutions  to  operate  with 
funds  raised  and  invested  outside  their 
region  of  residence.  This  is  a  proven  formula 
for  success  in  a  region  such  as  Madeira  that 
enjoys  social  and  political  stability  and 
benefits  from  a  straightforward  tax  system. 

INVEST  IN  EUROPE 

Madeira  is  ideal  for  financial  enterprises 
from  outside  the  EU  that  wish  to  set  up  a 
base  within  the  European  single  market 
because  it  has  been  a  full  member  of  the 
EU  since  1986.  The  recent  decision  by 
Banco  Itau  of  Brazil  to  establish  offshore 
operations  in  Madeira  illustrates  the 
advantages  to  be  gained. 
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The  IBC  also  offers  one  of  the  most 
tax-advantageous  environments  in 
Europe  for  EU  financial  companies 
aiming  to  expand  their  operations  or 
reduce  their  tax  burdens.  In  particu- 
lar, Madeira  provides  significant  tax 
benefits  within  a  sound,  regulated 
environment  supervised  by  the  Bank 
of  Portugal,  the  central  bank. 

"Few  other  offshore  centers  are 
able  to  offer  as  high  a  level  of  tax 
benefits  as  Madeira,  as  well  as  the 
regulatory  guarantees  and  institu- 
tional reliability  that  Madeira  enjoys," 
says  the  IBC's  commercial  manager, 
Roy  Spode  Garibaldi. 

LOWER  COSTS 

Madeira  offers  both  EU  and  non-EU 
companies  another  comparative  advan- 
tage that  competing  European  financial 
centers  are  unable  to  provide:  low 
operational  costs. 

These  include  low  office  rents  as  well 
as  the  low  cost  of  hiring  qualified, 
English-speaking  staff,  readily  available 
on  the  island. 

In  January  1994,  the  Bank  of  Portugal 
provided  for  the  more  efficient  operation 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  IBC  by 
creating  two  types  of  offshore  banking 
branches.  Exterior  offshore  branches 
(SFEs)  can  deal  only  with  non-residents 
in  Portugal  and  enjoy  full  tax  exemption. 

International  offshore  branches  (SFIs) 
can  deal  with  residents  in  Portugal. 
They  pay  the  same  tax  as  an  onshore 
branch  except  that  they  can  accept 
deposits  from  individuals  non-resident 
in  Portugal  without  having  to  withhold 
a  20  percent  tax  on  the  interest. 

David  Caldeira,  head  of  the  Madeira 
operations  of  Caixa  Geral  de  Depositos, 
Portugal's  largest  bank  and  the  first 
institution  to  open  an  SFI,  says  that  this 
exemption  can  save  banks  50  to  100 


basis  points  on  the  cost  of  financing  a 
foreign-exchange  loan  to  an  onshore 
company. 

"These  changes  have  made  the  whole 
tax  system  operating  in  Madeira  much 
clearer  to  investors  and  their  advisers," 
says  Francisco  Costa,  president  of  the 
Madeira  Development  Company 
(SDM),  which  runs  the  IBC. 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Offshore  financial  companies  in  the 
Center  are  exempt  from  corporate  taxes 


on  all  revenues  resulting  from  operations 
carried  out  by  the  branch  if  these  are 
exclusively  carried  out  with  non-resi- 
dents in  Portugal  or  with  other  entities 
established  within  the  IBC. 

They  are  also  exempt  from  withholding 
taxes  on  revenues  paid  by  branches  in 
relation  to  funding  of  other  operations,  as 
long  as  the  beneficiaries  (providers  of 
the  funding)  are  entities  established 
within  the  legal  framework  of  the  IBC 
or  non-residents  in  Portuguese  territory. 


SFIs  are  exempt  only  from  withholding 
taxes  on  revenues  paid  in  relation  to  the 
funding  of  other  operations  as  long  as 
the  providers  of  the  funds  are  entities 
established  within  the  legal  framework  of 
the  IBC  or  non-residents  in  Portuguese 
territory. 

For  fund  managers,  Portugal  has 
recently  written  the  EU's  Undertaking  for 
Collective  Investments  in  Transferable 
Securities  (UCITS)  directive  into 
Portuguese  law.  This  allows  funds 
regulated  in  one  EU  state  to  be  marketed 
to  other  member  states. 
Since  Madeira  is  part  of 
Portugal,  the  directive  is 
fully  applicable  to  compa- 
nies operating  in  the  IBC. 
The  system  for  open- 
ended  movable  funds  in 
Madeira  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  model 
described  in  the  directive.  This  means 
that  this  type  of  fund  may  be  marketed 
freely  within  the  EU  from  Madeira  - 
without  restrictions  and  with  all  the 
tax  benefits  that  the  IBC  offers.  ^^ 
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computers  continued,  Gould  says. 

Now  a  new  trend  is  opening  up 
some  possibilities  for  the  software.  Nu- 
merous psychiatric-care  groups,  using 
the  managed-care  model,  are  popping 
up  all  over  the  U.S.,  advocating  short- 
term  therapy  for  many  more  people. 

Gould  also  sells  a  single-disk 
version  of  the  program,  designed  for 
large  corporations.  Calling  it 
"Best  Self:  Managing  the 
Stress  of  Change,"  Gould  li- 
censes it  to  companies  for  $25 
per  employee.  Individual  mod- 
ules from  the  disk  are  available 
on-line  through  Prodigy's 
Highlights  page  (under  "Areas 
of  Interest")  for  $10  per 
download.  Although  the  soft- 
ware does  not  require  the  su- 
pervision of  a  therapist,  a  safe- 
guard informs  users  when 
their  problems  seem  to  exceed 
the  parameters  of  the  program 
and  suggests  that  they  meet 
with  a  therapist. 

Gould  adapted  the  original 
Therapeutic  Learning  Pro- 
gram with  input  from  BC  Tel 
psychologist  Dr.  Scott  Wal- 
lace, who  wanted  a  self-help 
disk  for  the  company's  em- 
ployees. Managing  stress  is  a 
high  priority  for  BC  Tel.  A 
few  years  ago  the  $4.3  billion 
telecommunications  company  in  Burn- 
aby,  British  Columbia,  was  the  sole 
provider  of  telecommunications  in  the 
province.  With  deregulation,  there  are 
now  roughly  40  other  long-distance 
competitors  vying  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  customers. 

Some  families  have  worked  at  BC 
Tel  for  generations,  but  this  past  sum- 
mer the  company  announced  that 
2,000  jobs  would  be  lost  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1996,  unnerving  many  long- 
time workers.  A  month  after  dropping 
that  bomb,  BC  Tel  spent  $50,000  cus- 
tomizing the  software  to  its  needs;  it 
will  distribute  copies  to  all  of  its  14,000 
employees  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

"I  want  [software]  that  is  preventa- 
tive," says  BC  Tel's  Wallace,  a  psy- 
chologist in  the  company's  Employee 
Assistance  Program  (EAP).  "Tradition- 
ally, the  model  is  for  people  to  go  to 
the  therapy.  Here,  we  have  the  therapy 


come  to  the  people." 

This  privacy  is  essential  because 
some  BC  Tel  employees  may  avoid  the 
EAP,  afraid  their  troubles  might  be  re- 
ported to  managers.  Any  visit  is  confi- 
dential, Wallace  says,  but  not  all  em- 
ployees believe  that. 

He  is  convinced  cybertherapy  will 
be  embraced  bv  businesses  because  it's 


Web  Psych:  After  BC  Tel's  plan  to  cut  2,000  jobs  left  employ- 
ees sleepless  and  distraught,  psychologist  Dr.  Scott  Wallace  (above) 
distributed  a  customized  cybertherapy  program  to  help  alleviate 
stress.   "Here.  v.'e  have  the  therapy  come  to  the  people.  " 

a  simple  way  to  "take  a  pulse  check  of 
their  employees'  well-being,"  he  says. 

It's  also  possible  to  put  "Best  Self 
on  a  network  and  tabulate  the  data 
without  breaching  the  privacy  of  em- 
ployees. For  instance,  a  company  may 
discover  which  division  has  the  most 
conflicts  between  managers  and  em- 
ployees. The  data  may  also  reveal  how 
certain  work  environments  create  more 
stress,  thus  pointing  out  an  ergonomic 
problem  that  needs  correction. 

With  all  this  enthusiasm  for  com- 
puter therapy,  one  wonders  where  the 
skeletons  are  buried.  Is  this  a  revolu- 
tionary tool  for  psychotherapy?  Or  a 
step  closer  to  Big  Brother? 

Some  psychologists  warn  that  self- 
help  software,  administered  without 
the  guidance  of  a  therapist,  may  get  in 
the  hands  of  someone  with  a  severe 
personality  disorder.  Dr.  Thomas 
Nagy,  former  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 


can Psychological  Association's  etll 
board,  worries  about  people  who 
narcissistic  or  paranoid,  for  examjl 
but  don't  know  it  and  get  frustratl 
"The  risk  is  that  someone  could 
harmed  by  this:  Their  marriage  col 
be  affected,  or  their  work.  Maybe  tl| 
wind  up  feeling  worse." 

Gould  acknowledges  this  risk.  Il 
on-line  therapy  has  a  self-h  j 
format,  but  it  is  supported 
chat  rooms  monitored 
therapists  from  Gould's  Intj 
active  Health  Systems.  Tl 
software  is  "very  conservativl 
Gould  says.  "We  don't  we 
to  hurt  anyone." 

Unlike  the  "Best  Self  prl 
gram,  the  lengthier  10-dil 
software  is  less  risky  since  itl 
administered  by  a  therapi 
who  can  change  the  therapy 
a  personality  disorder  is  d 
tected.  In  this  setting,  Goulc 
program  has  received  rave  r 
views. 

Dr.    Robert   Cutrow,    tl 
chief  of  staff  at  the  ment 
health     division     of    Cigi 
Healthplan     in     ManhattE 
Beach,  Calif.,  is  a  devout  fan 
Gould's  cybertherapy  becau: 
it  has  helped  5,000  patients 
the  California  health-maint( 
nance  organization.  "Half 
therapy  is  education,"  Cutrow  say 
"This  therapy  allows  us  to  educate  peel 
pie."  It  should  be  accessible  from  cybeil 
space,  he  says,  because  it  offers  help  tl 
people  who  cannot  afford  private  there 
py.  A  visit  to  a  private  psychologist  i| 
Los  Angeles  is  about  $100  per  hou: 
while  a  psychiatrist  costs  $150  per  hou: 
Christenson  is  a  good  example  c 
someone  who  was  unable  to  afford  pri 
vate  therapy,  but  who  has  used  cy 
bertherapy  to  overcome  stress.  Sh 
now  manages  a  huge  amount  of  re 
sponsibility  without  the  crippling  self 
doubt  she  experienced  two  years  ago 
On  a  typical  day,  she  makes  a  dozei 
calls  to  find  a  volunteer  to  stay  with 
dying  woman,  organizes  a  birthday 
party  for  a  terminally  ill  man,  and  doe: 
a  mailing  to  450  people.   "We  couldn' 
do  any  of  this  without  me,"  she  say: 
proudly.  "But  what's  fascinating  is  thai  j 
this  is  due  to  technology." 
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IF  YOUR  CLIENT/SERVER  SYSTEM 
FAILS,  SO  DO  YOU 


There  are  no  excuses  on  the  front  line. 
That's  why  trusting  your  critical 
client/server  strategy  to  just  any  provider 
could  be  fatal. 

At  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services, 
executing  business-critical  enterprise- 
wide  IT  strategies  is  what  we  do. 

MIS  AND  COMPAQ  DELIVER 

With  implementation  services  and 
partnerships  with  leaders  like  Compaq 
Computer  Corporation,  we  deliver  the 
world's  highest-quality  distributed  tech- 
nology solutions.  Not  surprising  when 
we  rely  on  industry-leading  server  tech- 
nology like  Compaq's  rack-mountable 


ProLiant  servers,  which  PC  Week  called 
one  of  the  best  choices  for  companies 
moving  up  from  the  PC  world.* 

But  don't  trust  the  installation  to  just 
anyone,  only  certified  professionals  will 
make  sure  the  installation  is  done  right. 
And  it's  no  accident  that  the  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  Network  has  more 
certified  professionals  than  any  other 
provider. 

So  when  you  map  your  client/server 
strategy,  remember  MIS  and  Co 
Your  front  line  depends  on  it. 


CALL  (800)440-8982,  EXT.  3165 


Helping  you  work  faster, 
belter,  cheaper'" 
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NTRODUCING     L'ESPACE     SERU 


What  separates  sleep  from  sleep- 
lessness,  comfort   from    crowding, 
Air  France  from  other  airlines?  In  a      , 
word,  space.  In  our  new  L'Espace  180  and  L'Espace  127  classes, 
the  space  to  indulge  yourself  is  in  great  supply.  L'Espace  180  boasts 
the  only  airline  seat  that  reclines  a  full  180  degrees.  (Flat,  as  in  bed) 
Add  the  comfort  of  a  down  comforter  and  pillow,  a  built-in  video 
entertainment  system,  gourmet  cuisine  and  fine  wines,  and  your  seat 
suddenly  becomes  your  quarters.  For  business,  L'Espace  127  offers 
the  generous  amenities  of  our  premium  class  in  a  seat  perfecdy  angled 
omplete  muscle  relaxation.  For  a  measurably  different  experience, 
call  v        rravel  professional  or  Air  France  at  1-800-AF-PARIS. 
Understands   ■/,  nothing  else  comes  close. 


*-ws 


Staged  introduction  of  L'Espace  service  begins  Septerabt 
L'Espace,  L'Espace  180  and  L'Espace  127  are  service  marks  of  Air  France  ©  Air  Franc 
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Every  now  and  then,  tim- 
ing is  all.  Take  George 
Gilders  Aug.  28  Forbes 
ASAP  piece,  "The 
Coming  Software  Shift. " 
Lucky  Forbes  readers  got 
their  copies  in  mid- 
August,  smack  between 
the  year's  fivo  biggest  tech- 
nology roents — Netscape's 
record-hot  IPO  and  the 
release  of  Windows  95. 

Gilder  used  the  timing 
to  explain  why  creative 
energy  and  profits  in  desk- 
top software  would  soon 
migrate  from  Alicrosofi  to 
the  Internet  and  toward 
companies  like  Netscape. 
Needless  to  say,  Gilder's 
point  is  controversial, 
drawing  fire  and  praise 
from  a  host  of  computer- 
dom's biggest  names. 

Nathan 
Myhrvold 

Group  Vice-President, 
Applications  and  Content 
Group,  Microsoft 
As  usual,  George 
Gilder's  diagnosis  is 
dead-on.  The  software 
industry  functions  by 
turning  its  fuel-cheap 
processing  power,  as 
described  by  Moore's 
Law — into  value  for  con- 
sumers. In  turn,  software 
soon  soaks  up  CPU 
power,  fueling  market 
demand,  which  sustains 
Moore's  Law.  The  soft- 
ware-hardware twosome 
is  about  to  become  a 
menage  a  trois,  with  the 
addition  of  communica- 
tions. The  three-way 
cycle  will  drive  growth 
and  value  creation  in 


is  critics 


each  area  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  we've 
seen  so  far. 

I  begin  to  differ  when 
George  frames  the  com- 
puter industry  in  lurid 
terms  of  battle.  In  reali- 
ty, computer  industry 
shifts  are  quite  dull 
affairs.  The  multidecade 
decline  of  the  mainframe 
has  been  a  lot  like 
watching  a  glacier  melt. 
A  leading  company 
fails  to  invest  in 
new  technology 
and  ultimately 
finds  its  product 
obsolete.  New 
entrants  might 
capitalize  on 
this,  but 
most — includ- 
ing Netscape 
and  Hotjava — 
blaze  new  trails 
instead.  When 
an  established 
leader  does 
fell,  the 
proximate 
cause  is 
almost 
always 
slow 

suicide  or  atrophy 
through  internal  mis- 
management; not  the 
wounds  of  combat. 

The  Internet  means 
opportunity  for  all  soft- 
ware developers — new 
and  old.  Mosaic  and  its 
commercial  descendants 
are  currently  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cyclone,  but 
their  day  in  the  sun  will 
pass  just  as  surely  as  it 
did  for  previous  Internet 
standards  like  Gopher  or 
FTP.  The  instant  rise  of 


Mosaic  and  Netscape 
foreshadows  what 
George  might  dub 
another  Law  of  the 
Telecosm:  In  a  world 
with  easy  electronic  dis- 
tribution, it  is  very  hard 
to  hang  onto  your  posi- 
tion— easy  come,  easy 

A  particular  weakness 
of  HTML  is  that  it  is  a 


data  format  no  different 
in  spirit  from  the  proto- 
cols of  1970s-vintage 
mainframe  terminals. 
Next-generation  Internet 
software  will  use  pro- 
grammability  at  both 
ends  of  the  pipe.  Java  is 
noteworthy  and  may  play 
a  role,  but  its  hype  falls 
into  a  very  old  trap. 
Every  new  programming 
language  is  heralded  as  a 
breakthrough.  Fortran 
was  going  to  computer- 
ize science  and  engineer- 


ing, Cobol  would  revolu- 
tionize business,  and 
Lisp  (and  later,  Prolog) 
would  deliver  us  to  the 
promised  land  of  AI. 
The  reality  is  quite  dif- 
ferent— new  languages 
offer  some  modest  bene- 
fits, but  all  of  the  real 
value  resides  in  the  pro- 
grams created  with  them. 

Finally,  I  must  com- 
ment on  the  obsession 
with  finding  the  next 

Gates.  Bill  has 
been  my 
friend  and 
colleague  for 
nearly  10 
years,  so  the 
topic  is  famil- 
iar. Writing 
great  software 
and  founding 
a  company  is 
a  first  step, 
but  that  only 
matches  Bill 
Gates  circa 
1976.  The 
secret  that 
made  the  Bill 
Gates  of 
1995  is 
to  have 
the  technical  and  busi- 
ness skills  to  develop 
new  product  lines 
repeatedly.  Microsoft  is 
unique  in  this  accom- 
plishment. Our  competi- 
tion is  invariably 
single-product  compa- 
nies, or  ex  post  facto 
assemblages  of  them.  I 
don't  doubt  that  the  next 
Gates  will  eventually 
appear,  and  the  Internet 
may  fuel  her  rise,  but  it's 
one  hell  of  a  tough  act  to 
follow. 


Scott 
McNealy 

Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Sun  Microsystems 
I'd  like  to  compliment 
George  Gilder  for  so 
eloquently  articulating 
Sun's  nearly  decade-old 
credo:  "The  network  is 
the  computer." 

I  believe  in  Gilder's 
thesis  that  we  are, 
indeed,  at  the  onset  of 
the  age  of  network- 
accessed,  disposable  soft- 
ware. Desktop  operating 
systems,  utilities  and 
applications  will  soon  be 
relegated  to  peripheral 
status.  The  network  will 
be  the  operating  system, 
and,  as  Gilder  points  out, 
this  change  is  being 
brought  about  by  the 
almost  incomprehensible 
momentum  of  the 
Internet.  The  ultimate 
change  agent,  Gilder 
suggests,  may  in  fact  be 
Java,  yet  another  tech- 
nology that  Sun  has 
offered  to  the  industry  in 
an  open  and  barrier-free 
way. 

Java  is  a  programming 
language  that  creates  the 
first  true  network  oper- 
ating system  for  the 
globe,  because  it  is  safe, 
secure,  robust,  fault  tol- 
erant and,  among  many 
other  attributes,  plat- 
form-independent. 
Here's  how  we  see  it 
playing  out.  Three  com- 
puter science  students 
from  Berkeley  hacking 
code  late  at  night  will 
create  a  Java  word  pro- 
cessing program.  Let's 
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call  it  "NetWord." 

They  put  it  on  their 
Web  server  at  http:// 
www.netword.com.  It 
will  be  free  because  these 
kids  want  fame  first, 
knowing  that  will  lead  to 
fortune  as  with  their 
hero,  Marc  Andreessen. 
It  will  be  100,000  lines 
of  code  versus  1.5  mil- 
lion for  WordPerfect, 
because  NetWord  isn't 
bogged  down  with  all 
the  APIs  [applications 
programming  interfaces] 
and  other  extraneous 
baggage  of  typical  appli- 
cations that  must  inter- 
operate  with  a  specific 
operating  system,  or 
have  become  overfea- 
tured. 

So  you're  shopping 
for  a  new  word  process- 
ing program.  You've 
seen  the  ads  offering 
Word  on  sale  for  $249. 
Of  course,  you  know 
that  means  you  get  the 
privilege  of  upgrading  in 
a  year  for  another  $89. 
Your  buddy  sends  an  e- 
mail  and  says  check  out 
NetWord.  You  take  a 
test  drive.  It  works! 
Cool!  You  are  not  alone. 
A  few  million  others 
have  heard  about 
NetWord.  Now  the 
makers  have  a  following 
and  in  a  few  months  they 
start  a  company  and 
offer  NetWord  2.0  for  a 
mere  $2  per  copy. 

You  and  10  million 
other  avid  followers  have 
no  qualms  about  paying 
the  nominal  fee.  It  sure 
beats  the  competition.  In 
fact,  at  that  price,  you'll 
be  checking  the 
NetWord  home  page 
monthly  to  download  the 
latest  copy.  As  for  the 


three  college  kids,  they 
are  now  millionaires. 

Suddenly  the  OS  that 
controls  the  CPU  on 
your  desktop  is  a  legacy 
of  an  old  paradigm,  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  tier 
in  the  software  food 
chain.  This  means  that 
Microsoft  is  now  a 
severely  overpriced  per- 
sonal productivity  tools 
applications  vendor  with 
an  OS  business  that  is  no 
longer  able  to  "captivate" 
the  end  user  by  being 
the  only  plat- 
form to  run 
desired 
applica- 
tions. 

Keeping  APIs 
secret  won't  work 
anymore. 

Controlling  the  inter- 
faces won't  work  any- 
more. The  wall  is  down 
and  there's  no  turning 
back. 

So  where  will  that 
leave  Microsoft? 
Scrambling  to  explain  to 
investors  why  the  com- 
pany's market  cap  is  10 
times  revenues,  scram- 
bling to  explain  how 
they  can  survive  in  the 
world  of  disposable,  run- 
anywhere  Internet  soft- 
ware. Of  course,  the 
marketing  muscle  up  in 
the  Northwest  will  try  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  play 
in  this  space.  But  playing 
now  means  playing  on  a 
level  field.  The  rules  are 
the  same  for  everyone. 
They're  spelled  TCP/IP, 
Mosaic,  WWW,  HTTP, 
HTML  and  now  Java — all 
the  open  protocols  and 
languages  that  make  up 
the  Internet. 

It's  barrier-free  com- 
puting. It's  consumer 


choice.  It's  a  free-market 
economy  in  the  informa- 
tion age,  finally.  From 
there,  just  about  any- 
thing is  possible. 

Larry  Tesler 

Vice  President  and  Chief 
Scientist,  Apple  Computer 
To  report  technology 
history  accurately  is  a 
difficult  task  requiring 
percipience,  perspiration 
and  perspective.  Gilder 
has  done  it.  He  has 


combed  through  the 
attics  of  computing  and 
assembled  for  the  family 
a  gripping  album  of  the 
events  and  circumstances 
that  created  the  phe- 
nomenon we  call  the 
Web. 

If  the  past  is  buried  in 
clutter,  however,  the 
future  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  especial- 
ly before  the  dazzle  of 
Netscape  and  Java.  In 
my  view,  the  Web  is  a 
catalyst,  but  it  is  not  all 


that  matters  about  the 
Internet.  The  browser  is 
to  the  Internet  what  the 
spreadsheet  was  to  the 
desktop  computer. 

Mosaic  is  the  new 
VisiCalc;  Netscape 
Navigator  the  new  Lotus 
1-2-3.  Microsoft  would 
like  to  make  Explorer 
the  new  Excel.  Wall 
Street  is  as  enamored 
with  Netscape  today  as  it 
was  with  Lotus  when 
that  company  went  pub- 
lic. Netscape  is  a  winner, 
but  is  it  the  winner? 
With  the  aid  of  its  ally, 
the  Sun  King,  will  it 
inherit  the  throne? 
Not  necessarily. 

Where  is  the  pro- 
prietary operating 
system  that  runs  not 
merely  the  equiva- 
lent of  spreadsheets, 
but  thousands  of 
applications?  Where 
is  the  API  that  some 
megalomaniac 
weaves  into,  well,  a 
web,  to  attract, 
ensnare  and  ulti- 
mately consume 
hapless  applications 
developers  and 
most  of  the  profits 
they  worked  so 
hard  to  earn? 
I  hope  that  the  name- 
less idealists  who  create 
the  Internet  on  a  daily 
basis  succeed  in  their 
resistance  to  central  con- 
trol more  successfully 
than  did  their  computer 
club  counterparts  a 
decade  ago.  If  they  do, 
there  may  be  no  single 
successor  to  Bill  Gates.  If 
they  don't,  then  it's  any- 
one's guess  who  will 
maneuver  into  that  role. 
The  drama  promises  to 
remain  gripping. 


Howard 
Anderson 

Founder,  Yankee  Group 


, 


George,  George, 
George — what  took  you 
so  long? 

What  is  so  surprising 
is  that  you  were  so  sur 
prised  that  the  Netscape 
revolution  may  supersedi 
the  Microsoft  revolution 

Think  back!  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  office 
automation  hype  was 
about  word  processing, 
but  the  real  revolution 
was  electronic  mail. 
Today  36  million 
Americans  get  their  mail 
electronically  and  no  one 
really  gives  a  damn  about 
new  word  processing 
packages. 

Your  beatification  of 
Marc  Andreessen  is  a  lit- 
tle premature,  don't  you 
think?  There  are  many 
visionaries,  but  few  com- 
pany builders.  We  in  the 
venture  community  intu- 
itively know  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the 
visionaries  will  turn  into 
the  operating  managers 
new  industries  need. 
Other  than  Gates,  who? 
What  you  have  proposed 
(correctly)  is  that  the 
peripheral  becomes  the 
major  focus.  Five  years 
ago,  the  thought  that 
IBM  and  the  clone 
industry  would  become 
"value-added  resellers" 
for  Intel  and  Microsoft 
would  have  been  heresy. 
Now  you  are  suggesting 
that  the  Internet  will 
become  the  major 
focus — and  Intel  and 
Microsoft  will  be  rele- 
gated to  that  "value- 
added"  focus.  You  are 
right. 


Writing  great  software  and  founding  a  company  is  a  first  step,  but  that  only  watches 

"'Bill  Gates  circa  1976.  The  secret  that  made  the  Bill  Gates  of  1995  is  to  have  the  techni- 
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Software  Wings. 
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Finnair  has  been  in  business  just  about 
as  long  as  planes  have  been  flying.  One 
reason  for  their  success  is  an  equally 
long  commitment  to  taking  care  of  their 
customers. 

"Since  the  company  was  founded 
more  than  70  years  ago,        ffiXTTTB 
our  goal  has  been  to  pro- 
vide the  industry's  best 
customer  service,"  says        Cas  computing 

,     .r,        i  „  .  Architecture 

Leir  Lundstrom,  Executive     For  The  90s. 
Vice  President  Marketing  of  Finnair. 

One  way  Finnair  has  achieved  that 
goal  is  with  a  family  of  software  prod- 
ucts from  Computer  Associates  called 
CA-IDMS!  Products  that  give  Finnair  the 
worlds  most  advanced  database  man- 
agement system  along  with  a  broad 
range  of  business  and  PC  applications. 
"With  CA-IDMS,  our  staff  has  the 
technology  to  respond  to  any  customer 
need,  from  booking  to  baggage,  in  an 
instant"  adds  Lundstrom.  "And  our  air- 
line has  the  ability  to  improve  automa- 
tion in  everything  from  job  scheduling 
to  managing 
documents." 

Lundstrom  also 
appreciates  the  fact 
that  CA  software 
works  with  what 
Finnair  is  already 
using.  "I  needed  a  comprehensive 
solution  that  I  could  integrate  with  my 
present  systems.  And  CA  delivered  that 
with  their  CA90s&  architecture." 

And  how  would  Lundstrom  sum  up 
his  relationship  with  Computer 
Associates?  "CA's  committed  to  servic- 
ing their  customers.  Even  when  they're 
35,000  feet  above  the  ground." 

qomputer 
/associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


0 1995  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia  NY  11788- 
7000.  I-8O0-225-5224.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trade 
marks  of  their  respective  companies 


Americar  Heritage  Holiday  Collection 

Books,  Videos,  CD  ROMs,  and  more  .  .  . 

Gifts  that  capture  the  past,  present,  and  future — 
Including  some  popular  selections  from  "Editors'  Choice" 
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terican  Heritage  Multimedia 
ory  of  the  Civil  War 

ROM  for  Windows,  $54.95.  #AXH13 
t-ROM  for  Macintosh,  $54.95.  #AXH14 
his  interactive  and  educational  multime- 
dia tool  combines  extraordinary  images 
:h  authoritative  text  about  the  war  that 
iped  America's  destiny.  Users  may  visit 
rtlefields,  witness  reenactments  at  sites 
:h  as  Gettysburg,  Manassas,  and  Antietam, 
well  as  hear  vivid  stories  of  soldiers  from 
>rth  and  South.  The  2-disc  set  also  contains 
tual-warfare  strategic  games.  Browse  the 
:hives  and  discover  vividly  animated  maps, 
iforms,  and  insignia,  as  well  as  the 
aponry  of  every  fighting  regiment. 


ie  American  Heritage  Picture  History 
the  Civil  War 

•  Bruce  Carton,  630  pages,  836  illustrations, 
J6  in  color,  $24.95.  #AXH3 
nice  Catton,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  history,   offers  a  classic  in-depth 
count  of  the  Civil  War  in  a  fast-moving 
native  that  covers  all  the  military,  politi- 
1,  and  social  drama  of  those  vital  and 
wded  years.  The  volume's  836  illustra- 
ns  range  from  "the  brilliant  photographs 
Mathew  Brady  and  the  famous  sketches 
Winslow  Homer  to  dozens  of  unknown 
intings  and  drawings.  Plus  18  specially 
awn  and  researched  battle  picture-maps 
at  make  this  book  a  collector's  prize. 


teel  Canvas:  The  Art  of  American  Arms 

IR.  L.  Wilson,  photography  by  Peter  Beard, 
al.,  327  pages,  200  full-color  and  160 
ack-and-white  photographs,  $65.00.  #ARA4 
'he  first  book  to  present  America's  finest 
firearms  from  the  mid-1 700s  until  today, 
•el  Canvas  features  the  work  of  extraordi- 
iry  engravers  as  well  as  photos  of  the  lead- 
g  guns  they  embellished,  from  Kentucky 
fles  to  showpieces  made  by  Colt,  Smith  & 
esson,  Remington,  Derringer,  and  more, 
lowcased  also  are  the  guns  of  such  diverse 
storical  figures  as  Annie  Oakley,  George 
'ashington,  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  and  Franklin 
.  Roosevelt.  Full-color  plates  detail  an 
tounding  craftsmanship  that  rivals  that  of 
ly  other  decorative  art. 


Lincoln 

by  David  Herbert  Donald,  752  pages, 
32  pages  of  black-and-white  photographs, 
$45.00.  #ASA4 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  David  Herbert 
Donald  has  written  the  first  full-length 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  genera- 
tion, drawing  more  extensively  than  any 
other  historian  on  Lincoln's  personal  papers, 
and  on  the  vast,  unexplored  records  of  his 
legal  practice.  Donald  shows  how  Lincoln 
grew  into  greatness  as  a  President,  how  he 
developed  as  an  administrator  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  gives  an  intimate  portrait  of 
his  life  as  a  father  and  husband.  He  presents 
a  man  of  enormous  vigor  who  rose  to  glory 
at  a  pivotal  point  in  our  nation's  history. 


The  West  Point  Atlas  of  American  Wars: 
Volume  1, 1689  -1900 

Brigadier  General  Vincent  J.  Esposito,  chief 
editor,  320  pages,  158  maps,  $75.00.  #AHH1 

Originally  designed  for  use  by  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  this 
concise  and  easy-to-follow  military  atlas  cov- 
ers every  major  conflict  in  which  the  United 
States  participated  from  1689  to  1900.  The 
new  edition  of  this  authoritative  reference 
has  been  scrupulously  reviewed  and  revised 
to  corcect  errors  and  to  incorporate  new 
findings  since  the  book's  initial  publication. 
Long  considered  the  classic,  definitive  atlas 
of  the  Civil  War,  this  substantial  volume 
belongs  on  the  bookshelf  of  anyone  serious- 
ly interested  in  military  history. 


The  Way  West:  1845-1893 

written  and  directed  by  Ric  Burns, 
The  American  Experience,  6  hours 
(4  videocassettes),  $69.95  #ASH3 

Between  1845  and  1893  the  American 
West  was  lost  and  won.  The  vast  conti- 
nent Thomas  Jefferson  was  sure  would  take 
a  thousand  years  to  settle  was  wound  with 
ribbons  of  iron  and  wire  and  brought  with- 
in the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 
Along  the  way,  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Native  Americans  were  dis- 
rupted and  all  but  destroyed.  This  poignant 
documentary  chronicles  the  final  decades 
of  the  American  frontier  from  the  time  of 
the  Gold  Rush  until  after  the  battle  at 
Wounded  Knee. 


American  Heritage  Presents, 
The  Lincoln  Assassination 

100  minutes  (2  videocassettes),  $29.95.  #ANE1 

The  mysteries  sunounding  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination that  have  haunted  us  for  more 
than  130  years  are  finally  resolved  in  a 
remarkable  investigation  from  the  makers  of 
Arts  &  Entertainment's  Civil  War  journal. 
What  drove  the  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth  to 
kill  the  man  who  had  just  led  his  nation  to 
victory  after  four  years  of  bitter  warfare?  Was 
the  Confederate  government  behind  him? 
What  led  Lincoln  to  predict  his  own  mur- 
der? Commentary  by  forensic  experts  and 
modern  historians  helps  to  unravel  the 
tragedy  that  enraged  and  shocked  a  nation. 


Great  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War 

narrated  by  James  Whitmore  and  Barbara 
Harris,  2 'A  hours  (2  videocassettes),  $39.95. 
#AQS1 

For  the  first  time  in  one  collection,  14  of 
the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  from  both  the  eastern  and  western 
fronts,  are  faithfully  re-created.  This  compre- 
hensive 2-video  set  is  packed  with  action 
featuring  more  than  10,000  reenactors  in 
authentic  uniforms  and  battle  gear.  Full- 
color  computer  maps  provide  easy-to-under- 
stand  overviews  of  battles  involving  such 
historic  figures  as  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
George  Armstrong  Custer,  and  character 
voice-overs  bring  alive  leaders  like  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Masterpieces  of  American  Indian  Art: 
From  the  Eugene  and  Clare  Thaw 
Collection 

text  by  Gilbert  T.  Vincent,  photographs  by  John 
Bigelow  Taylor,  96  pages,  100  photographs  in 
full  color,  $19.95  soft  cover.  #AAB1 

This  handsome  volume  includes  color 
photographs  of  superb  objects  from 
nearly  all  the  important  American  tribes. 
The  objects — from  Northwest  Coast  masks 
and  Southwestern  pueblo  pottery  to  Plains 
and  Woodland  Indian  needlework  and 
beadwork,  headdresses,  peace  pipes,  and 
shields — are  highlighted  by  brief  captions 
and  an  introduction  that  sets  this  innovative 
collection  in  a  fascinating  context. 


Gilder 
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Nonetheless,  quite 
frankly,  the  Internet 
needs  three  years  to  be 
ready  for  prime  time. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  go 
through  a  sine  curve  of 
hype,  backlash,  then 
reality.  Just  when  the 
naysayers  sound  and 
seem  logical,  the 
Internet  will  begin  to 
fulfill  its  destiny,  and 
that  destiny  is  to  become 
the  most  potent  force  in 
technology. 

And  George,  invite 
your  mother  to  dinner 
for  me.  Of  your  technob- 
abble  family,  she  seems 
the  most  interesting! 

tohn  Perry 
torlow 

Rancher,  Writer,  Web 
Guru,  Grateful  Dead 
Lyricist 

I  am  enormously  encour- 
aged by  George  Gilder's 
discovery  of  the  World 
Wide  Web.  I'm  tempted 
to  stoop  to  catty  remarks 
about  how  long  it  took 
him.  Lately,  he's  seemed 
almost  alone  among 
intelligent  commentators 
in  continuing  to  credit 
the  myth  of  the  informa- 
tion superhighway — a 
belief  that  you  can  sus- 
tain only  if  you  don't 
know  about  the  Web  or 
if  your  perceptions  have 
been  profoundly  altered 
by  the  reality-distortion 
fields  generated  within 
large  content  conglomer- 
ates, telcos  or  cable  com- 
panies, or  the  vast 
cluelessness  that  is 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  fact,  anyone  using 
the  phrase  information 
superhighway  is  almost 
certainly  in  the  thrall  of 


some  large  and  doomed 
institution,  or  is  a  com- 
plete nimrod  who  knows 
only  what  he  hears  on 
television.  Which  is,  for 
obvious  reasons,  filled 
with  people  who  believe 
in  it.  They're  not  going 
to  be  roadkill  on  it,  by 
golly.  They're  going  to 
find  that  on-ramp...hey, 
they're  going  to  be  the 
on-ramp! 

No  way,  San  Jose. 
The 
future 
of  the 
Industrial 
Era  media 
megaliths, 
whether  Disney, 
Time  Warner  or, 
more  to  the  point 
Microsoft,  will  arrive 
over  the  Web,  not 
the  mythical  infobahn. 
The  Web  will  be  the 
end  of  them.  We  are  up 
against  a  discontinuous 
leap  as  we  hit  the  next 
layer  of  interactive  com- 
plexity, both  in  software 
and  in  thought.  It  has 
now  reached  a  point 
where  about  the  only 
way  to  develop  all  the 
scripts,  scraps  and  code 
objects  from  which  the 
next  World  Wide 
Operating  System 
(WWOS)  will  assemble 
itself  is  to  grow  them  in 
the  distributed,  massively 
parallel  amalgam  of 
minds  and  processes  that 
make  up  the  Net. 

The  Web  is  alive,  and 
filled  with  life,  nearly  as 
mysterious,  complex  and, 
well,  natural  as  a  primor- 
dial swamp.  Microsoft  is 
a  factory.  You  can't  man- 
ufacture life  in  a  factory. 
You  have  to  grow  it  in 
nature. 


This  is  not  so  new, 
really.  Bell  Labs'  propri- 
etary claims  notwith- 
standing, I  take  the  first 
WWOS,  Unix,  as  proof 
that  if  enough  graduate 
students  type  into 
enough  terminals  long 
enough,  they  will  even- 
tually produce  an  operat- 
ing system.  And  given 
enough  graduate  stu- 
dents, you  can  be  sure 


that  somewhere  among 
them  will  be  a  Bill  Joy  or 
a  Marc  Andreessen.  In 
accordance  with  Joy's 
Law,  they  won't  be 
working  at  Microsoft. 

Furthermore,  the 
Web  and  most  browsers 
give  them  a  way  to  crib 
from  one  another,  lavish- 
ly and  easily.  All  that's 
necessary  to  see  the  code 
that  generated  what's  on 
your  screen  is  to  click: 
"View  source."  All  that's 
necessary  to  get  your 


page  employing  some  of 
the  same  innovations  is 
to  copy  and  paste.  This 
creates  an  environment 
of  dense  autocollabora- 
tion.  To  see  how  pro- 
ductive it's  already  been 
in  less  than  two  years  of 
existence,  get  on  the 
Web  now.  This  will 
make  the  microcomputer 
revolution  look  like  a 
good  start. 

Gilder's  article  is  a 
fine  thing.  I've  been  talk- 
ing about  the  End  of 
Microsoft  for  a  couple  of 
years  and  have  felt  like  a 
madman  parading  a 
ragged  sign.  When  it 
starts  coming  from 
such  impecca- 
ble seersuckers 
as  George 
Gilder,  it  may 
be  time  to 
short  a  little  of 
that  Microsoft 
stock. 

BertC. 
Roberts,  Jr. 

Chairman  &  CEO 
MCI  Communications 
Gilder  is  dead-on  right 
that  hardware  and  oper- 
ating systems  will 
become  subordinate  to 
the  network;  that  the 
network  will,  in  effect, 
become  everything  and 
the  only  thing.  And  he's 
right,  too,  about  the  evo- 
lution and  impact  of  the 
Internet  and  the  resul- 
tant focus  on  content. 
Gilder's  allusions  to 
Gates  and  Microsoft, 
however,  yield  a  very 
real  question:  Can  they 
deal  with  the  coming 
transformation?  Doing 
so  will  require  a  new 
vision  of  the  future  and  a 


new  understanding  of 
merging  industries, 
evolving  ways  of  com- 
puting, and  some  hard 
new  facts.  Here's  a  key 
one:  Companies  that 
don't  address  and  act  o; 
the  need  for  collabora- 
tive work  from  a  widen 
ing  universe  will  fall 
hard — and  fast. 

Confronting  any  rival 
with  the  market  domi- 
nance of  Microsoft  will 
be  very  difficult.  But  try- 
ing to  run  in  place  could 
be  even  harder.  The 
challenge  is  not  only  to 
understand,  as  Gilder 
writes,  "that  your  com- 
puter will  never  be  the 
same" — but  also  that  it's 
your  company  that  will 
never  be  the  same. 
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Dan  Lynch 

Founder,  Interop 
Chairman,  Cybercash 
Gilder  has  got  it  figured  ! 
out.  His  article  is  dead- 
on  about  how  the 
Internet  is  the  architec- 
ture of  the  future  for 
information  dissemina- 
tion. Want  proof? 

Pouring  huge 
resources  into  its 
Microsoft  Network  and 
Microsoft  Navigator 
offerings,  Microsoft 
admits  that  it  does  not 
really  know  the  business 
model  for  how  to  make 
money  in  this  new  arena, 
but  it  is  determined  to 
get  on  the  playing  field 
in  a  big  way.  Meanwhile, 
Sun  is  too  hooked  on 
hardware  profits  to  make 
a  new  fortune  on  this 
round.  No  doubt  that 
Java  is  the  right  technol- 
ogy for  making  the  Net 
be  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. Sun  should  simply 
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ANIXTER  INC.  Anixter  is  a  global  networking  and 
ring  systems  specialist  supplying  products  and  services 
itoe  transmission  of  data,  voice,  video  and  multimedia. 

•  DATA  NETWORK  SERVICES  • 
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SWISS  TELECOM  NORTH  AMERICA  Swiss 
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MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS  * 

HENSLEY  SEGAL  RENTSCHLER  INC.  A  market- 
g communications  firm  specializing  in  niche  marketing 
id  narrowcast  media.  Clients  include  Apple  Computer, 
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LAWSON  SOFTWARE  Providers  of  Accounting. 
uman  Resources,  Distribution,  and  Materials 
bnagement  Applications  for  businesses  worldwide. 


•  BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  • 

DUN  &  BRADSTREET  SOFTWARE  Financials. 
Hman  Resources.  Manufacturing  &  Decision  Support 
xls. 
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*  FINANCIAL  • 

8.  BUSINESS  MATTERS/CASHE  Business  Matters 
develops,  markets  and  supports  business  effectiveness 
software.  It's  products  are  designed  to  enhance  the 
business  skills  of  users  beyond  generic  desktop  applica- 
tions by  augmenting  user  knowledge  and  eliminating 
application  programming.  Cashe  is  a  knowledge-based 
financial  forecasting  and  business  planning  software 
solution  for  people  who  make  decisions  that  impact  the 
overall  financial  position  of  their  organization. 

•  SPREADSHEETS  I 

9.  FUZIWARE,  INC.,  CREATORS  OF  FUZICALC  This 
award  winning  Windows  spreadsheet  uses  fuzzy  math 
to  enable  you  to  make  financial  models  in  a  flash! 
Call  1-800-472-6183. 
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10.  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  A  full  line  of  inte- 
grated Kodak  Digital  Science™producls  to  enhance  your 
communication.  Digital  cameras,  thermal  printers,  photo 
CDs,  CD  writers,  high-end  scanners  and  more.  To 
receive  more  information  on  our  Kodak  Digital  Science  ™ 
products  by  Fax,  call  1-800-508-1531. 
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11.  J.D.  EDWARDS  1-800-727-5333.  Ext.  203.  J.D. 
Edwards  develops  flexible,  integrated,  enterprise-wide 
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spin  that  group  out  as  a 
new  company  unfettered 
by  dragging  along  hard- 
ware. 

The  only  fault  I  find 
with  Gilder's  article  is 
his  picking  Marc 
Andreessen  as  the  next 
Bill  Gates.  Marc  only  has 
a  few  percent  of 
Netscape  stock;  Bill  has 
tons  of  Microsoft  stock. 
Marc  will  make  a  lot  of 
others  much  richer  and 
he  surely  won't  suffer, 
but  he  will  not  become  a 
feared/loved  mogul 
because  of  Netscape. 
Maybe  he  and  Bill  Joy 
should  bolt  and  start 
their  own  company? 
Marc  is  still  younger 
than  Gates  was  when 
Microsoft  got  its  plum 
from  IBM. 

I  asked  Marc  one 
question  when  I  met  him 
during  his  brief  stint  at 
EIT  in  Menlo  Park: 
What  was  the  central 
design  assumption  for 
Mosaic?  He  said  45 
megabits  per  second!  I 
asked  why.  He  said  that 
it  makes  it  easy  to  pro- 
gram because  you  do  not 
have  to  develop  hairy- 
mechanisms  to  mask  out 
the  slowness  of  the  net- 
work. Then  commercial 
reality  set  in  when  he 
and  Jim  Clark  got 
together  and  they  recen- 
tered  their  Netscape 
Navigator  for  the  14.4 
kilobit  world,  thus  giving 
us  the  MS-DOS  of  the 
Internet.  It  is  a  good 
start,  but  Marc  was  right 
about  45  megabits — only 
it  is  not  just  to  make  the 
programmer's  life  easy,  it 
is  to  make  the  con- 
sumer's life  joyful. 

Nicholas 
Negroponte 

Director,  MIT  Media  Lab 
Author,  Being  Digital 
Once  again,  George 


Gilder's  got  it  right.  His 
guide  to  the  past  and 
future  of  the  Net  is  on 
the  digital  dime  and,  as 
best  I  hear  from  my  col- 
leagues at  the  MIT 
Media  Lab,  Java  is  really 
hot.  We're  betting  our 
house  on  it. 

The  Net,  however,  is 
no  place  for  kings.  It  is  a 
collective  intelligence 
that  will  work  in  spite 
of  government  and 
any  attempts  to 
control  it. 
No 

Carnegies, 
Rockefellers  or 
Harrimans  this  time. 
The  white  enve- 
lope, George,  is 
empty.  When 
Larry  Roberts 
invented  the 
Internet  in 
1969,  his 
decentralist 
approach  made 
the  idea  interest- 
ing for  the  mili- 
tary, because  it  was 
fail-safe.  More 
than  25  years  later, 
after  the  Vietnam 
and  Cold  wars,  the  Net 
is  also  safe  from  domi- 
nance of  any  kind: 
Supercomputer  emigres, 
Unix  hackers  and  Media 
Lab  alumni  have  moved 
it  forward  (not  Windows 
or  Mac  users),  because 
they  are  made  of  the 
right  stuff.  This  is  seri- 
ous media  and  computer 
science,  not  the  world  of 
Windows  applications. 

Here  is  where  George 
is  wrong.  The  next  Bill 
Gates  is  not  Marc 
.Andreessen.  Yes,  Marc 
will  do  very  well. 
However,  if  you  were  a 
sucker  to  pay  $75  per 
share  for  Netscape  at  the 
opening  on  Aug.  9,  keep 
it  to  yourself  (if  I  hadn't 
been  traveling  between 
Rio  and  Buenos  Aires 
that  day,  I  would  have 


sold  short  and  made  25 
points  in  a  few  minutes). 
There  will  be  many 
browsers,  hundreds  of 
them.  Today,  I'll  bet  on 
Niki  Grauso's,  which 
will  come  out  in  37  lan- 
guages. Browsers  are  the 
surface  of  a  much  deeper 
phenomenon. 


Sun  Microsystems  has 
it  right:  Java.  Why? 
Because  Java  is  a  lan- 
guage and  many  smart 
people  will  express  them- 
selves and  invent  new 
applications  in  that  lan- 
guage. Netscape  is  but 
one  awning  on  the 
Virtual  Boulevard  of 
Digital  Cafes.  Java  is  the 
coffee. 

Andy  Grove 

President  and  CEO,  Intel 
George,  George, 
George — you  haven't 
met  a  new  technology 
you  didn't  like,  and  con- 
versely you  haven't  met 
an  older  one  that  you 
don't  think  is  ready  to  be 
toppled  by  the  new. 

Do  you  remember 
when  you  wrote  that 
"specialized  computers- 
to-a-chip  will  become 


the  prevailing  product 
category"?  Well,  it  didn't 
happen.  Not  that  silicon 
compilers  were  bad,  not 
that  ASICs  are  insignifi- 
cant, but  the  general- 
purpose  computer  that 
you  pooh-poohed  has 
become  the  prevailing 
paradigm  of  the  subse- 
quent six  years 
since  the  pub- 
lication of 
Microcosm. 

Now  you 
predict  that 
the  PC  will 
become  a  periph- 
eral attached  to 
an  all-knowing, 
all-powerful 
Internet.  I  don't 
think  so, 
George.  Not 
that  the 
Internet  won't 
be  important;  I 
ook  at  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important 
applications  that  will 
be  used  on  my  PC 
in  the  future.  And 
that  is  the  difference 
between  us.  What 
matters  to  me  is  my 
computer.  I  use  my  com- 
puter. I  am  using  a  word 
processor  to  write  this 
response;  I  use  e-mail  to 
communicate  with  hun- 
dreds of  coworkers  from 
my  desk  and  from  my 
home;  I  use  CompuServe 
to  get  updated  industry 
news;  I  use  ProShare 
conferencing  to  do  busi- 
ness with  partners  across 
the  world  in  real  time; 
And  I  use  Netscape  to 
check  out  a  new  home 
page  that  I  have  heard 
about. 

A  couple  of  years 
from  now,  I  may  spend 
more  time  in  the  Net- 
based  applications  than 
in  some  of  the  others, 
just  as  today  I  spend  my 
time  differently  among 
my  applications  than  I 
did  five  years  ago.  My 


computer  will  evolve  and 
adapt  (as  PCs  have  been 
so  good  at  doing)  to  the 
ever-changing  mix  of 
applications  with  which  I 
work. 

You  are  wrong  in 
another  area.  Implicit  in 
so  much  of  your  writing 
is  a  fantasy:  the  notion  of 
high-bandwidth  commu- 
nications reaching  every 
PC.  Today  my  computer 
is  connected  with  ISDN 
to  other  computers;  it  is 
also  connected  to  LANs 
and  to  an  ordinary 
phone  line.  Five  years 
from  now,  my  computer 
will  still  be  connected  to 
an  ordinary  phone  line 
and  to  ISDN,  but  also  to 
broadband  networks  via 
a  cable  modem  and  to  an 
ATM  network  to  reach 
other  lucky  computer 
users;  and  probably  to  do 
some  kind  of  wireless 
connection.  Ten  years 
from  now,  it  will  be 
another  set  of  communi- 
cations transport  media. 
But  it  will  never  be  a  sin- 
gle superconnection, 
because  goodness  doesn't 
arrive  in  a  single  step.  It 
comes  a  little  at  a  time. 

To  be  sure,  if  God 
erased  all  computers  and 
networks  and  forced  us 
to  start  from  scratch,  we 
would  certainly  come  a 
lot  closer  to  your  Utopian 
view  of  broadband  to  the 
computer,  with  intelli- 
gence cleverly  distrib- 
uted between  network 
and  computers.  But  then, 
if  God  erased  New  York 
City,  it  would  not  be 
rebuilt  the  way  it  is 
today-  In  real  life,  both 
cities  and  computer  net- 
works evolve,  increment 
by  valuable  increment. 

The  bottom  line  is 
this:  The  magic  of  the 
PC  business  is  that  there 
is  a  computer  that  I  can 
look  at,  put  my  hands  on 
and  say,  "This  computer 
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Jt 

rorget  slides.  Forget  transparencies. 

orget  lifeless  presentations.  The 

world  of  presenting  has  changed 

brever.  And  Sharp,  the  leader  in 


CD  technology,  is  showing  the  way.  It  all  starts  with  getting        and  you  were  done.  And  Sharp  has  LCD  panels  that  fit  in  your 
Deople's  attention.  And  from  the  beginning  they  will  know  this  is        briefcase,  projectors  for  a  conference  room,  or  portable  units 


What's  more,  projecting  success 
came  easily.  All  you  had  to  do  was 
create  it  on  your  computer,  plug  it  in 
to  one  of  our  projection  products 


no  ordinary  presentation.  Jumping  from  the  screen  are  crisp, 
Dright  full-color  images.  And  not  just  stills  but  exciting  full- 


for  easy  traveling.  Plus  we  have  local,  highly  trained  dealers  to 
help  you  find  the  best  presentation  solutions.  Call  us 


notion  video.  Now  you've  got  their  eyes  engaged.  How  about        today  for  a  free  demo  and  the  free  video  "How  To 


their  ears?  Wham!  An  earfull  of  sound  kicks  in  and  blows  them 
oack  in  their  seats.  They've  never  experienced  anything  like  it. 


Large  Screen 
Projectors 


Project  Success."  Then  watch  success  present  itself. 

CALL  1-800-BE-SHARP  (PRESS  9)  FOR    FREE    VIDEO 


.9*.. 


Portable 
Panels 


^3 


Portable 
Projectors 


W     E 


PROJECT 


SUCCESS 


LCD 


01995  Sharp  Electronics  Corporation,  Simulated  Screen  Image  LCD  Product  Group.  Sharp  Plaza.  Mahwah.  NJ  07430.  (201)  529-8731 ,  Fax  (201)  529-9636. 


FROM  SHARP  MINDS 
COME  SHARP  PRODUCTS" 


Gilder 


George    Gilder    •    George    Gilder    •    George    Gilder    •    George    Gilder    •    George    Gilder    •    George    Gi 


is  mine,  and  it  opens  the 
universe  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  computers  to  me 
through  its  screen  and 
keyboard —  and  whatever 
connection  scheme  is 
made  available  to  me." 
Don't  bun'  this  magic; 
cherish  it. 

Andy  Kessler 

Partner,  Unterberg 
Harris 

Once  again,  my  col- 
league and  trend- 
tender,  George 
Gilder,  has  eloquendy 
set  forth  the  next  wave  of 
innovation.  But  in  the 
process,  the  PC  or  client 
device  will  not  be  hol- 
lowed out.  Rather  than 
living  with  fast  servers 
and  PCs  acting  as  rela- 
tively dumb  terminals, 
which  is  the  architecture 
of  Mosaic  and  the  Web 
and  even  Java  so  far,  the 
endgame  is  instead  a  net- 
work where  even'  device 
is  a  server,  even  your  own 
lousy  PC.  This  means 
terribly  intelligent  and 
"fat"  clients,  enabling 
rather  than  just  hanging 
off  the  network 

Moreover,  it  is  much 
too  early  to  be  handing 
out  crowns  to  the  new 
kings  of  the  network. 
George's  trends  are 
dead-on,  but  the  kings 
are  coronated  by  natural 
selection,  not  by  just 
showing  up  and  claiming 
the  throne. 

Stephen 
Manes 

Columnist,  Newr  York 
Times,  Author  of  Gates 

Slow  down,  George! 
Sake's  alive!  Ma  missed 
signs  four  and  five! 


What  sprang  to  mind 
upon  reading  Gilder's 
latest  panegyric  was  not 
the  rosy  technological 
future,  but  a  Burma 
Shave  dirty  from  my 
youth.  I  don't  know 
Colombian  beans  about 
Java,  but  I've  been 
watching  this  industry 
too  long  not  to  reach 
for  mv  methane 


watched  the  compiled 
runs-on-DOS-only  (but 
really  fast)  Lotus  1-2-3 
force  some  massive 
recalculations  at 
Microsoft  headquarters. 
Wasn't  it  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  the 
press  went  gaga  over 
General  Magic's 
interpreted 


detector  when  some- 
body announces  in  the 
language  of  corporate 
propaganda  that  "your 
computer  will  never  be 
the  same."  This  particu- 
lar locution  almost 
always  signifies  too 
much  time  spent  amid 
the  rarefied  gases  that 
hover  around  chairmen 
and  CEOs. 

A  particularly  toxic 
dose  is  to  be  suspected 
when  the  proclaimed 
agent  of  change  is  an 
interpreted  language. 
Interpreted  languages 
have  a  long  line  of 
champions,  not  the  least 
of  whom  is  that  great 
Basic  patron,  William 
Henry  Gates  III  (who 
seems  less 

"Archimedean"  than 
Charles  Foster  Kanean). 
But  their  magic  has  its 
limits,  as  Gates  himself 
found  out  when 
Microsoft  developed  its 
Multiplan  spreadsheet 
on  the  interpreted  runs- 
on-everything  (but  kinda 
slow)  model  and 


Telescript,  which  now 
reportedly  has,  uh,  some 
problems? 

The  runs-everywhere 
promise  of  interpreted 
languages  generally  man- 
ages to  get  broken  when 
it  hits  some  Least 
Common  Denominator 
— say,  another  LCD,  the 
liquid  crystal  display.  If 
you  want  to  run  Gilder's 
helicopter  model  on 
your  crappy  little 
Personal  Digital 
Assistant,  you  may  not 
have  to  worn-  about  hav- 
ing AutoCAD  on  your 
hard  drive,  but  you 
probably  will  have  to 
worry  about  having  a 


hard  drive,  not  to  men- 
tion a  screen  with 
enough  detail  and  con- 
trast to  make  the  thing 
look  vaguely  like  the 
original.  The  IBM  PC 
version  of  Multiplan  was 
no  prize,  but  it  looked 
and  felt  great  compared 
with  the  one  that  ran  on 
the  toy  Commodore  64. 
Software  is  never  truly 
independent  of  the 
hardware  it 


runs  on, 


interpret- 
ed programs 
tend  to  run  with 
all  the  speed  of  a 
tricycle,  and 
bandwidth  is  still 
a  long,  long  way 
from  being  free. 

Jesse  Berst 

Editor.  Windows  Watcher 
Mr.  Gilder's  article  on 
the  coming  software  shift 
is  10%  fact  and  90% 
wishful  thinking.  Fact: 
Windows's  dominance 
will  come  to  an  end 
when  it  is  rendered  irrel- 
evant by  a  new  platform. 
Wishful  thinking:  hoping 
the  new  platform  will  be 
owned  by  somebody 
other  than  Microsoft. 
Gilder's  fantasy  of  a 
Microsoft-free  computer 
industry  might  come  to 
pass  if  Bill  Gates  spent 
his  time  in  his  vault 
counting  his  money.  He 
doesn't.  He  obsessively 
watches  the  horizon  for 
threats  to  his  hegemony. 
When  he  spots  a  danger, 
he  works  feverishly  to 
use  his  current  monopo- 
lies to  leverage  his  way 
into  the  new  arena.  He 
spotted  the  Internet  dan- 
ger about  two  years  ago 


and  has  already  spent 
more  than  $100  million 
to  make  sure  that 
Microsoft  isn't  left  out. 
Yes,  George,  we  will 
all  eventually  emigrate 
from  the  Windows  desk- 
top empire.  But  when  we 
get  to  the  new  promised 
land,  we're  likely  to  find 
that  Bill  Gates  has 
already  acquired  the 
prime  real  estate. 

Scott  Cook 

Chairman,  Intuit 
Gilder  chronicles  inven- 
tion like  no  other.  He 
finds  the  history  in  the 
most  recent  events.  He 
finds  the  significance  in 
invention  before  that  sig- 
nificance is  real  or  real- 
ized. But  Paul  Saffo  of 
the  Institute  for  the 
Future  tells  how  the 
innovations  that  reshape 
our  lives  follow  their 
enabling  inventions  by 
years  or  decades. 

Gutenberg  invented 
movable  type.  It  took 
another  40  years  for  an 
entrepreneur  named 
Aldus  to  assemble  what 
created  book  publishing 
as  we  know  it.  Marconi 
invented  radio  exactly 
100  years  ago.  It  took 
another  25  years  for 
entrepreneurs  in 
Pittsburgh  and  New 
York  to  create  broadcast- 
ing. It  was  through 
broadcasting  that  radio 
reshaped  our  lives. 

None  of  us  expect  it 
will  take  25  years  for  this 
chapter  of  the  Internet 
story.  But  I  hope  Gilder 
will  tackle  the  next  ques- 
tion: How  will  these 
inventions  change  our 
lives? 


To  be  sure,  if  God  erased  all  computers  and  networks  and  forced  us  to  start  from  scratch,  we 

would  certainly  come  a  lot  closer  to  your  Utopian  view  of  broadband  to  the  computer.  But  then, 

if  God  erased  New  York  City,  it  would  not  be  rebuilt  the  way  it  is  today.  — Andy  Grove 
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he  Client 


We're 


he  Server 


A   simple   statement   of   our  philosophy. 

t's  how  we  go  about  business,  whether  you're  using  a  mainframe,  a  client/server  system,  or  a 
ombination  of  both.  We  want  to  make  your  goals  our  own.  So  we're  there  with  you,  not  just 
lelivering  software,  but  helping  you  use  it  to  make  better,  faster  decisions.  Make  us  prove  it  - 
ifter  all,  you're  the  client.  Call  us  at  1-80O29O7374,  extension  785,  or  reach  us  on  the 
nternet:  solutions@dbsoftware.com. 
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Gordon  Bell 

Research  Fellow, 
Microsoft,  Inventor  of 
Digital  VAX  computer 
Telecosm,  like  micro- 
cosm, is  another  interest- 
ing Gilder  story.  Like 
transistors  that  follow 
Moore's  Law,  bandwidth 
increases  at  60%  per 
year.  The  Gilder  Fallacy 
is  that  transistors  and 
bandwidth  will  also  be 
cheap.  This  may  be  true 
in  the  very  long  run,  and 
I  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  memory 
cartel  has  kept  prices 
constant  at  $50  per 
megabyte  and  the  tele- 
phone cartel  has  metered 
out  bits  in  64  kilobit 
POTS  [plain  old  tele- 
phone service]  =  chunks 
for  decades.  For  exam- 
ple, full  ISDN  lines  (two 
voice  lines)  cost  at  least 
twice  POTS.  ISDN  is  also 
very  inelegant  since  it 
makes  poor  use  of  the 
precious  last  mile,  and  is 
not  adequate  or  scalable. 
Only  modems,  created 
by  a  new  datacom  indus- 
try, have  gotten  faster. 

My  version  of  the 
Internet  story  is  at 
http://www.uvc.com.  It  is 
called  "Internet  1 .0 
(Arpanet),  2.0  (today), 
and  3.0  (what  we  need)," 
subtitled:  "It's 
Bandwidth  and 
Symmetry,  Stupid."  In 
1987,  I  chaired  the  cross- 
agency  federal  task  force 
that  proposed  NREN 
[National  Research  and 
Education  Network],  aka 
Nil  [National 
Information 
Infrastructure],  aka  Gil 
[Global  Information 
Infrastructure].  Our  rec- 


ommendation was  "that 
an  advanced  network  be 
designed  and  developed 
to  interconnect  academ- 
ic, industrial  and  govern- 
ment research  facilities 
in  the  U.S.,"  with  the 
plan  for  a  factor  of  a  ten 
thousandfold  increase  in 
bandwidth  by  2002. 

Things  have  gone 
according  to  our  "vision' 
to  maintain  constant 
doubling  for  the  last  25 
years.  Thank  goodness 
Berners-Lee  created 
the  http://www  net- 
work, aka  the  Web, 
so  that  Andreessen 
could  build  Mosaic 
and  its  viewers;  that's 
the  serendipity 
part.  Public  fund- 
ing of  research 
(this  time  at 
Illinois's 
National 
Center  for 
Supercomputing 
Applications) 
"saved"  us  again. 

Intermixed  in 
Gilder's  piece  is 
another  story  about  a 
new  Sun  program- 
ming language,  Java, 
which  when  combined 
with  the  Web,  will  ren- 
tier Microsoft  ineffective. 
If  that's  the  case,  then 
Sun  needn't  support  the 
anti-Microsoft  legal  con- 
sortium and  should  con- 
centrate on  toppling  it 
with  their  products. 
However,  as  a  newly 
hired  Microsoft 
researcher,  anxious  to 
work  his  way  down  the 
corporate  hierarchy  to 
programmer,  I  hope  that 
he's  wrong  about  our 
undoing. 

Microsoft  is  its  own 
greatest  enemy  if  it  fails 
to  make  every  product 


embrace  the  Internet.  In 
an  organization  that  has 
to  keep  up  with  chaotic 
hardware  platform  evolu- 
tion, having  an  external 
standard  and  threat  is  the 
best  thing  that  could 
happen.  Of  the  50-plus 
million  Word  and 
PowerPoint  users,  how- 
ever, perhaps  10,000  will 
see  Java  as  an  Internet 


development  tool.  More 
likely  it's  a  tool  for 
developing  Internet 
tools.  Word  already  pro- 
duces HTML  pages  and 
PowerPoint  should  have 
the  goal  of  being  the 
most  used  Internet  con- 
tent editor.  I'll  bet  that 
Windows  NT  (created 
by  Dave  Cutler,  who 
also  happens  to  be  the 
world's  greatest  pro- 
grammer) will  become 
the  "standard"  server 
platform,  just  as  the 
Wintel  platform,  like  the 
Gilders  use,  runs  nearly 
all  the  viewers.  As  for 
staving  in  the  center  of 
the  sphere — Gilder's 


right:  Andreessen's  there, 
but  I  wouldn't  count 
Gates  out. .  .yet. 

Charles 
Mann 

Contributing  Editor 
Atlantic  Monthly 

The  vision  Mr.  Gilder 
proposes  is  wonderfully 
attractive — who  could  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  future  in 
which  nobody  has  to 
struggle  with  the  mad- 
dening limitations  and 
incompatibilities  of  the 
PC?  But  the  idea  of 
plugging  everyone 
into  the  Net  for 
their  work  and 
play  poses  prob- 
lems of  its  own, 
*     pride  of  place 
perhaps  going  to 
security.  The 
number  of 
Internet  crackers 
and  wannabe 
crackers  is  rising; 
V      worse,  the  very 

speed  and  ubiquity  of 
«       the  Net  means  that 
each  new  break-in 
technique  becomes 
instantly  available  to 
all  of  them,  as  the  spread 
of  Root  Kit  and  its  ana- 
logues attests.  Putting  the 
whole  world  online  will 
increase  the  opportunity 
for  mischief  enormously. 

At  present,  we  have 
two  basic  means  for 
fending  off  these  guys — 
firewalls  and  encryption. 
Put  crudely,  firewalls  are 
small  computers  that 
stand  between  you  and 
the  Net,  scanning  for 
unwanted  incoming  bits. 
(Checkpoint  Software 
Technologies,  in  Israel, 
makes  one  of  the  more 
interesting  examples.)  In 
one  way  or  another,  fire- 


Marc  Andreessen  is  not  Bill  Gates.  It's  probably  possible  to  be  great  without  being  Bill.  But 

it  takes  a  lot  of  work.  Gates  is  the  chairman  of  Microsoft,  the  CEO,  its  founder  and  the 

man  who  made  every  key  hiring  decision.  Andreessen  is  a  hired  uitn.  — Lany  Ellison 


walls  intercept  and  read 
parts  of  every  Internet 
packet  that  comes  your 
way.  If  everyone's  soft- 
ware is  based  somewhere 
"out  there"  on  the  web, 
the  computing  power 
and  bandwidth  required 
to  filter  every  screen 
dump  and  rewrite 
through  the  firewall  is 
interesting  to  contem- 
plate. A  worse  problem 
comes  when  the  infor- 
mation is  encrypted — 
how  is  the  firewall  to 
read  it  without  decoding 
it?  And  if  it  does  decode 
it,  aren't  you  decoding 
the  information  outside 
the  intended  recipient 
network?  It's  a  problem. 

For  this  reason,  most 
Net  aficionados  argue 
that  some  form  of  public- 
key  encryption  is  the 
answer.  Leaving  aside  the 
extraordinary  reserves  of 
computing  power  that 
will  be  required  to 
encrypt  every  bit  of  info 
going  in  and  out  of  every 
system  in  the  world — and 
the  even  more  vexing 
question  of  who  will  pay 
for  it,  a  subject  on  which 
I  am  not  nearly  as  san- 
guine as  Mr.  Gilder — one 
has  to  worry  about  the 
possibilities  of  break- 
throughs such  as  those 
reported  recently  in 
Science,  where  researchers 
took  advantage  of  the 
vagaries  of  quantum 
mechanics  to  reduce  the 
time  required  to  factor 
large  numbers  enormous- 
ly. Because  encryption  in 
its  present  form  depends 
on  the  huge  amount  of 
time  it  now  takes  to  fac- 
tor such  numbers,  these 
advances  have  dismaying 
implications. 

We  could  face  a  future 
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ARE  YOU  open  TO  SOME  REALLY 
NARROW-MINDED  THINKING? 


Go  ahead  and  be  intolerant.  The  next 
time  someone  brings  you  the  same  old 
mass  media  solution  to  your  niche  market- 
ing problem,  close  your  mind.  Shut  the 
door.  There  are  just  too  many  good  new 
alternatives  available,  and  if  the  people 
you're  relying  on  for  advice  don't  get  it... 
well,  they  just  don't  get  it. 

You  see,  good  creative  and  strategic 
thinking  isn't  coming  from  the  same 
places  it  used  to.  It's  not  coming  from 
those  who  have  served  the  mass-producing 
captains  of  the  industrial  revolution,  but 
from  a  new  breed  born  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial explosion  of  the  1980s.  They're 
technology  zealots  who  instead  of  beat- 
ing a  path  to  Madison  Avenue  are  racing 
their  way  to  The  Information  Highway. 

Big  bureaucratic  ad  agencies  are  orga- 
nized around  messages  to  the  masses. 
They're  not  flexible  enough  to  deliver 
customized  communications  to  niches. 
And  even  the  hot  creative  shops  who  in 
the  past  have  given  us  some  entertaining 
mass  media  moments  won't  rule  in  the 
niches-within-niches  world.  As  markets 
and  interests  become  more  highly  spe- 
cialized, the  customer  on  the  other  end 
demands  both  style  and  substance. 


When  the  niches  narrow,  the  content 
must  run  deep.  Mass  media  appeals  to  a 
low  common  denominator.  That's  why  it's 
characterized  by  the  trick,  the  tease  and 
the  fashion  statement.  But  when  the  mes- 
sage requires  depth,  or  the  issue  of  intan- 
gible value  an  explanation,  it  requires  a 
different  set  of  creative  skills.  Skills  of 
increasing  importance  to  you  as  media 
becomes  interactive  and  customers  choose 
to  consider  your  messages  on-demand. 

And  this  new  breed  of  talent  moves 
at  the  speed  of  light.  No  respect  for 
bureaucracy;  no  patience  for  delay. 
They're  equipped  with  fast-moving 
technology  and  a  mindset  for  using  those 
tools  to  make  things  happen  rapidly. 

We're  part  of  that  new  vanguard.  For 
fifteen  years  we've  been  making  big  things 
happen  in  the  small  places  our  clients  call 
their  niche  markets.  And  if  you're  ready 
to  make  things  happen  in  your  niches, 
maybe  it's  time  you  opened  your  mind  by 
narrowing  your  thinking.  Take  a  new 
approach. 

Voice  513.671.3811,  Fax  513.671.8163 
Internet  segal@hsr.com 
http://www.poi.com/hsr.html 


Hensley-Segal-Rentschler 

MARKETING        COMMUNICATIONS 
Niche  Mastery     ~     Persuasive  Content     ~     Speed     ~     Shrewd  Advice 


Advertising  Age's  Musincss  Marketing  Agency  of  the  Year 
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in  which  advances  in 
encryption  and  decoding 
race  each  other,  Red 
Queen-style  — hardly  a 
situation  favoring  the 
confident  use  of  a  global 
network.  Until  these 
problems  are  resolved, 
they  will  be  a  big 
damper  on  the  kind  of 
bustling,  productive, 
interconnected  future 
that  Mr.  Gilder  and  I 
both  hope  is  just  around 
the  corner. 

Bob  Metcalfe 

Ethernet  Inventor  and 
3Com  Founder, 
Info  World  Columnist 
To  refine  Gilder's  model 
for  how  Gates  gets 
dethroned,  I'll  briefly 
explain  how  Gates  made 
his  billions.  Gates  came 
of  age  just  as  Grosch's 
Law  about  the  scale 
economies  of  bigger 
computers  was  giving 
way  to  Moore's  Law 
about  the  volume 
economies  of  smaller 
computers.  Gates  saw 
early  and  clearly  the  prof- 
it potential  in  controlling 
standards,  like  the  hori- 
zontal protocol  standards 
for  communicating  back 
and  forth  among  comput- 
ers, and  like  the  vertical 
interface  standards  for 
communicating  up  and 
down  between  applica- 
tions software  and  under- 
lying computer  operating 
systems  software. 

I  went  with  horizontal 
protocol  standards,  name- 
ly Ethernet,  which  I 
advanced  by  giving  it 
away  to  all  other  comers. 
Gates  went  with  vertical 
interface  standards, 
namely  IBM's  PC-DOS, 
which  he  advanced  more 
shrewdly  by  giving  it 
away  to  IBM  but  selling 
it  to  all  comers.  To  build 
the  value  of  PC-DOS, 
Gates  gathered  a  huge 
flock  of  application  soft- 


ware developers  and  got 
them  committed  to  his 
interface  standards.  Then 
by  controlling  changes  to 
DOS's  interfaces,  upgrad- 
ing them  step-by-step  all 
the  way  up  to  Windows 
95,  Gates  was  also  able  to 
sell  them  over  and  over 
again  in  upgraded  forms. 
With  that  money,  he 
could  exploit  inside 
knowledge  of  his  own 
interface  changes  to  pick 
off  one  after  another  of 
the  larger  application 
developers,  like 
those  in  word 
processing, 
spread- 
sheets, pre- 
sentations 
and,  now, 
electronic 
mail  and 
databases. 
His  only 
major  fail- 
ure to  date  has  been  in 
networking,  where  he's 
failed  so  far  to  kill 
Novell.  That  failure 
involved  control  of 
Novell's  protocol  stan- 
dards rather  than  inter- 
face standards  where 
Microsoft  is  king. 

Gilder  says  that 
Moore's  Law  is  giving 
way  to  Metcalfe's  Law, 
which  projects  the  run- 
away value  of  numerous 
internetworked  comput- 
ers. According  to 
Gilder's  point  of  view, 
this  exponential  effect 
shifts  importance  from 
the  vertical  program- 
ming interface  standards 
upon  which  the 
Redmond  Rockefeller's 
fortune  is  built  to  hori- 
zontal communication 
protocol  standards  with 
which  the  likes  of  Marc 
Andreessen  might  be 
expected  to  dethrone 
Gates,  perhaps  becoming 
the  Microsoft  of  the 
Internet. 

But  Gates,  of  course, 


aims  to  be  the  Microsoft 
of  the  Internet.  And  he 
need  only  broaden  his 
tried-and-true  interface 
strategy  to  include  the 
protocols  from  the 
World  Wide  Web,  now 
threatening  his  standards 
dominance.  Gates  has  the 
advantage  of  his  current 
Windows  monopoly, 
which  he  is  now  trying  to 
leverage  into  control  of 
the  Web — let's  hope  our 
antitrust  sheep- 
dogs even- 


tually arrive  on  the  scene. 
Andreessen  and  company 
have  the  disadvantage  of 
coming  from  the  virtu- 
ously open  but  fractious 
Unix  world.  Unless  they 
can  keep  their  Web  stan- 
dards act  together,  they 
will  lose  the  Web  to  the 
Windows  Microsoft 
Network  in  the  same  way 
they  lost  Unix  to  DOS. 
MSN  and  Netscape 
will  likely  shape  up  to  be 
the  major  opponents  in 
the  coming  Web  Wars. 
MSN  is  making  its  play 
to  replace  Berners-Lee's 
Web  standards  with  its 
own  under  Blackbird. 
Mcrosoft  is  now  giving 


away  MSN  browsers  like 
Netscape  and  can  be 
expected  at  some  point  to 
sell  MSN  servers  and 
tools  directly  opposite 
Netscape's  servers. 
Netscape,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  very  busy 
Web  pages  is  looking 
more  and  more  like  an 
on-line  service  in  compe- 
tition with  MSN,  adver- 
tising and  all.  I  must  say 
that  this  battle  is  one  that 
my  InfoWorld  readers  will 
enjoy,  as  the  fierce  com- 
petition will  drive  the 

Web 
^^      toward  its 
Qm      full  poten- 
^  ^  rial. 

Gates 
doesn't  need 
it,  and  certainly 
B        doesn't  expect  it 
from  me,  but  I  do 
have  to  defend 
C^S       him.  Andreessen 
^^^        and  company 
have  not  yet 
made  their 
billions,  and 
they  now  look 
^k.       innocently 
^»         charming,  gre- 
garious and  eager, 
attractive  com- 
pared with  the 
shrewd  and 
intense  Mr.  Gates. 
But,  I've  seen  close  up 
what  even  SI  million  can 
do  to  people,  and  frankly 
Gates  handles  his  billions 
about  as  well  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect. 

Stephen  S.  ■ 
Roach 

Chief  Economist,  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co. 
Gilder's  gushing  hype 
has  finally  come  full  cir- 
cle. He  has  come  to  the 
key  recognition  that 
there's  more  to  the  infor- 
mation age  than  the 
alluring  power  of 
Moore's  Law.  This  time- 
worn  mantra  of  a  ven- 
dor-driven rhetoric  extols 


the  miracles  of  perfor- 
mance but  begs  the  basic 
question  of  payback — the 
productivity  paradox 
whereby  startling 
advances  in  computation- 
al speed  fail  to  deliver  the 
value-added  solutions 
that  truly  matter  for  soci- 
ety as  a  whole.  But  now 
Gilder  heralds  a  new 
"killer  app"  in  user- 
friendly  browsers  and 
new  "minimalist"  pro- 
gramming languages 
such  as  Java. 

But  don't  count  on 
it — at  least  not  yet.  In 
the  fast-track  1990s, 
technology  must  still 
come  to  grips  with  a  pro- 
found upheaval  in 
American  lifestyles.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  white- 
collar  workers — fully 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
work  force — are  being 
asked  to  up  the  ante  of 
their  own  productivity 
contributions  through 
longer  and  harder  work, 
squeezing  family  and 
leisure  time  as  never 
before  in  the  last  50 
years. 

Surfing  the  Net  in  a 
quest  for  the  "best"  appli- 
cation— and  learning  how 
to  use  each  of  the  new 
tools — takes  considerable 
time.  And  that's  the  rub: 
Time-intensive  surfing  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  a  time- 
constrained  era. 

In  the  end,  it  all  boils 
down  to  return.  The 
average  U.S.  worker  who 
has  toiled  under  the  bur- 
den of  stagnant  real 
wages  for  more  than  a 
decade  will  insist  on  mea- 
surable improvements  in 
personal  productivity 
before  squandering  ever- 
greater  amounts  of 
leisure  and  family  time 
on  an  open-ended  jour- 
ney on  the  telecosm. 
However  alluring  the  lat- 
est breakthroughs  in  elec- 
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tronic  shopping,  banking, 
and  video  selection  may 
seem  to  be,  my  guess  is 
that  they  don't  meet  the 
hurdle  rate  for  the  aver- 
age American. 

That's  the  crux  of  the 
dilemma  that  Gilder  still 
doesn't  get:  The  promises 
of  the  telecosm  will  ring 
hollow  until  new  means 
of  income  generation  and 
wealth  creation  for  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  are  creat- 
ed. At  best,  a  flexible 
software  paradigm  is 
merely  another  means  to 
automate  existing  tasks. 
The  big  steps  come  with 
applications  that  truly 
change  the  functions  of 
work  and  leisure.  And 
they  have  yet  to  be  taken. 

Larry  Ellison 

Founder,  CEO  and 
Chairman,  Oracle 
Systems  Corp. 
I  believe  George  has  it 
half  right. 

The  center  of  gravity 
is  indeed  shifting  away 
from  the  personal  com- 
puter and  toward  the 
network — specifically 
toward  the  Internet's 
World  Wide  Web. 

Despite  the  Clinton 
administration's  most 
determined  regulatory 
efforts,  networks  are  get- 
ting faster  and  cheaper. 
Various  telecommunica- 
tion bills  pending  in 
Congress  will  decrease 
regulation,  increase  com- 
petition and  accelerate 
this  trend.  Cost  and  ease- 
of-use  improvements, 
plus  video  capability,  will 
make  the  World  Wide 
Web  as  popular  as  the 
familiar  TV  and  tele- 
phone networks  for  com- 
munication and 
commerce,  as  well  as  for 
information  and  enter- 
tainment. Bandwidth  will 
expand  exponentially  and 
so  will  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  information 


on  the  Net.  The  infor- 
mation age  will  move 
from  dawn  to  full  day- 
light. And  our  world  will 
be  changed. 

But  probably  not  by 
Netscape:  Wall  Street 
and  Air.  Gilder  are  great- 
ly charmed  by  the  most 
exciting  startup  since 
3  DO,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that 
Netscape's  improbable 
$2.4  billion  valuation 
comes  without  earnings 
or  any  quick  hope  there- 
of. In  the  absence  of  any 
commercial  competition, 
Netscape  was  able  to 
achieve  a  70%  "market 
share"  by  distributing  its 
browser  for  free  via  the 
Internet.  When  a  clearly 
superior  browser 
becomes  available,  people 
will  replace  their 
Netscape  browser  just 
the  way  they  got  it — 
with  the  touch  of  a  but- 
ton. The  most  important 
new  feature 
announced  for 
a  future  version 
of  the  Netscape 
browser  is  Sun's 
hot  new  Java 
programming 
language,  which 
Sun  is  trying  to 
make  an  open 
standard.  We're 
all  for  it,  but 
you  don't  get  to 
be  the  next 
Microsoft  by 
distributing  Sun 
software  and 
helping  create 
open  standards. 
You  get  to  be 
Microsoft  by 
creating  your 
own  proprietary 
standard,  while 
convincing 
everybody  it's 
actually  an  open 
standard. 
Fortunately, 
this  trick  usual- 
ly works  only 


once,  so  there  will  be  no 
new  Microsoft.  One  is 
quite  enough,  thank  you. 

Marc  Andreessen  is 
not  Bill  Gates.  It's  proba- 
bly possible  to  be  great 
without  being  Bill.  But  it 
takes  a  lot  of  work.  Gates 
is  the  chairman  of 
Mcrosoft,  the  CEO,  its 
founder  and  the  man 
who  makes  every  key  hir- 
ing decision.  Andreessen 
is  neither  chairman 
(that's  Jim  Clark),  nor 
CEO  (that's  Jim 
Barksdale),  but  a  hired 
gun.  Hired,  in  fact,  by 
Jim  Clark.  History  gen- 
erally shows  us  only  one 
Rockefeller  per  indus- 
try— the  first  one  tends 
to  get  rid  of  future  rivals. 
If  a  cosmic  shift  causes 
King  Bill  to  lose  his 
throne,  it  will  not  be 
filled  by  Andreessen  or 
anybody  else.  There  is 
no  next  Bill  Gates- — in 
software — at  least. 
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Conventional  ^| 

spreadsheets  can't  cope 
with  uncertain  or  fuzzy  numbers. 

But  now  there's  FuziCalc.  This 
Windows  spreadsheet  uses  revolutionary 
fuzzy  math  technology  to  achieve 
breakthrough  performance. 

Making  models  with  FuziCalc  is 
quick  and  easy.  And  if  your  numbers  are 
fuzzy  to  begin  with  then  FuziCalc  gives 
you  the  right  and  fuzzy  answer.  Call  now 
for  FREE  information. 

800-472-6183 

FAX  (615)  588-9487 

FuziCalt  FuziWare' lnc- 
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Knoxville,  TN  37939-1287 
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Selectable  pulsed  beam, 
up  to  300-foot  range 
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How  to  make 
a  point  at  the 
speed  of  light. 


It's  simple  with  a  laser-dot  pointer 
from  RadioShack.  Easier  to  handle 
than  wood  pointers  and  telescop- 
ing rods,  each  produces  a  fo- 
cused beam  that's  perfect  for 
highlighting  text  and  images 
in  presentations.  There's  one 
just  right  for  your  confer- 
ence room  or  auditorium. 
To  order,  or  for  the 
location  of  a  store 
near  you,  call: 


l-800-THE-SHACKsu 

RadioShack. 

You've  got  questions.   We've  got  answers.5 


Pnces  apply  ai  participating  RadioShack  stores  and  dealers.  Items  not  available  at  a  participating  store  can  be  special -ordered  (subjed  to  availability)  at  the  advertised 
price  A  participating  store  will  offer  a  comparable  value  if  the  product  is  sold  out  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisees  may  not  be  participating  in  this  ad 
or  siock  or  special-order  every  item  advertised  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  available  upon  request  at  stores  for  inspection  before  sale,  or  by  writing  Customer 
Relations.  1400  One  Tandy  Cenfer,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102 
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Steve  Case 

President  and  CEO 

America  Online 

I  have  a  simple  request: 

Let's  not  forget  about  the 

customer. 

A  "reality  gap"  exists 
between  technologists 
(breathlessly  enchanted 
with  the  latest  and  great- 
est revolutionary  develop- 
ments) and  the  mass 
consumer  market 
(inevitably  preferring 
evolutionary  incremental- 
ism).  Invariably,  develop- 
ers have  powerful 
workstations,  superfast 
networks,  and  a  certain 
affinity  for  complexity. 
Meanwhile,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  out  there 
struggle  with  memory- 
deprived  386s,  painfully 
slow  modems  (in  the  real 
world  14.4  kbps  is  con- 
sidered pretty  fast,  and 
28.8  kbps  is  the  promised 
land),  and  a  tremendous 
thirst  for  simplicity. 

Yes,  telephone  compa- 
nies are  getting  more 
aggressive  with  ISDN 
pricing  and  marketing, 
and  developers  are  reach- 
ing for  plug-and-play 
solutions,  but  it's  still  too 
hard  and  still  too  expen- 
sive. Yes,  cable  companies 
are  testing  cable  modems, 
but  the  tests  are  going 
slowly  and  broad  deploy- 
ment is  likely  to  take 
many  years. 

Switching  gears  to 
software,  Gilder 
embraces  the  commonly 
held  notion  that 
Netscape's  browser  is  the 
standard,  commanding  a 
dominant  ("70%")  mar- 
ket share.  But  all  of  the 
commercial  on-line  ser- 
vices now  provide  Web 
access,  anil  they  have 
overnight  become  the 
dominant  force  in  the 
consumer  Web.  Neither 
of  the  two  largest  >  \isting 
players  (AOL  and 
CompuServe),  nor  the 


most  significant  entrant 
(Microsoft),  are  Netscape 
licensees,  so  Netscape's 
market  share  is  therefore 
zero  in  this  emerging 
segment.  The  already 
fragmented  Web  market 
is  likely  to  get  even  more 
fragmented,  creating 
havoc  for  publishers  and 
confusion  for  consumers. 
Ultimately,  the  services 
with  the  largest  audiences 
will  drive  standardization. 

So  when  I  read  about 
the  "dynamically 
portable"  Java,  linked 
with  the  Netscape 
browser  "standard" 
and  coupled  with  a 
"bandwidth  tidal 
wave,"  lead- 
ing a  "tele- 
cosmic 
advance" 
towards  a 
world 

chock-full  of 
custom  applets 
filled  with  tasty 
morsels  of  "exe- 
cutable content,' 
Exciting,  but  I 
wonder  how — and 
when — it  will  all  come 
together  into  a  mass 
market  for  interactive 
services. 

People  don't  buy 
browsers.  They  don't  buy 
objects.  They  don't  buy 
bandwidth.  They  buy  ser- 
vices. They  want  access 
to  a  broad  range  of  con- 
tent, packaged  and  pre- 
sented in  a  friendly, 
useful,  engaging  manner, 
priced  simply  and  afford- 
ably,  with  a  strong  under- 
lying sense  of 
community.  At  AOL,  our 
aim  is  to  reach  tens  of 
millions  of  people  and 
help  shape  this  new 
medium.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  leverage  technology 
to  do  —  but  we'll  also 
remind  ourselves  that 
although  technologists 
believe  the  journey  is  the 
reward,  for  everybody 


else,  the  destination  is 
what  really  counts. 

George  Gilder 
Replies: 

When  the  responses  to 
an  article  exceed  the  orig- 
inal in  pith  and  perti- 
nence, the  writer  may  be 
tempted  merely  to  step 
back,  point  and  applaud. 
However,  at  the  risk  of 
revealing  Forbes  ASAP 
trade  secrets,  I  will  cor- 


rect the  impression  that  I 
am  some  kind  of  sappy 
seersucker  who  gets  his 
information  from  doting 
CEOs,  perhaps  in  the 
telephone  and  TV  indus- 
tries. In  fact,  much  to  the 
irritation  of  the  PR  firms 
surrounding  large  compa- 
nies, I  invariably  rely 
mostly  on  engineers,  pro- 
grammers and  other 
technologists  and  consult 
the  imperial  suits  chiefly 
en  route  to  the  illuminati 
in  the  nether  reaches  of 
their  companies. 

As  Stephen  Roach  of 
Morgan  Stanley  has 
noticed  with  some  impa- 
tience, I  also  give  short 


shrift  to  the  kind  of 
macrovisions,  strategies 
and  statistics  that  float  up 
to  the  top  of  economic 
models.  These  data  are 
too  light  on  the  technical 
details  in  which  reside  the 
angels  and  devils  of 
industrial  destiny.  For 
example,  Roach  remains 
perplexed  by  the  "pro- 
ductivity paradox,"  the 
lack  of  evident  payoff  of 
information  tools,  the 
failures  of  the  industry  to 
surmount  the  hurdle  rates 
of  humbler  house- 
holds, all  in  the 
face  of  some  60 
million  worldwide 
prospective  PC  sales 
in  1995,  exceeding 
TV  unit  sales  in 
the  U.S.,  with 
e-mail  passing 
the  U.S. 
Postal  Service 
in  message 
units. 

Meanwhile, 
U.S.  companies 
are  capturing 
some  50  %  of 
all  the  profits 
of  the  industri- 
al world  and 
(jw       maintaining 
j         market  share 
/        between  60%  and 
90%  in  most  lead- 
ing-edge products, 
while  deploying  three 
times  as  much  computer 
power  per  capita  as  either 
Europe  or  Japan. 

Roach  trusts  govern- 
ment productivity  data 
and  wage  levels  more » 
than  the  demonstrable 
achievements  of  U.S. 
companies  and  calls  the 
conflict  a  portentous 
paradox.  I  say  that  both 
the  wage  and  productivity 
data  are  largely  bunkum, 
based  on  silly  deflators 
that  mosdy  fail  to  capture 
the  plummeting  prices  in 
the  industry,  while  U.S. 
leadership  in  PCs, 
peripherals,  networks  and 


software  is  the  real  pay- 
off. PC  companies  alone 
have  generated  some 
$250  billion  in  market 
caps  over  the  last  decade; 
Internet  companies  will 
generate  trillions.  These 
bonanzas  answer  all  the 
questions  on  hurdle  rates 
and  social  yields  (though 
if  you  want  to  see  some 
real  high-speed  hurdling 
in  homes,  wait  until  cable 
modems  proliferate  next 
year).  The  payoff  of 
information  technology  is 
the  global  leadership  of 
the  U.S.  economy  despite 
appalling  policy  mistakes 
from  the  Bush  and 
Clinton  administrations. 
Like  me,  Andy  Grove 
likes  to  wrangle  and  I 
hesitate  to  deny  him  his 
pugilistic  jollies.  Among 
the  new  technologies  I 
did  not  like  from  the  out- 
set are  HDTV,  interactive 
TV,  TV  shopping,  game 
machines,  Japanese  fifth- 
generation  computers, 
NMOS,  videophones,  flash 
memories,  serial  Crays, 
Thinking  Machines, 
3  DO  and  pencentric 
PDAs.  But  perhaps  we 
can  make  a  deal.  I  will 
concede  to  him  and  Andy 
Kessler  that  the  use  of 
the  term  "hollowing  out 
of  the  computer,"  bor- 
rowed from  the  estimable 
Eric  Schmidt  of  Sun,  is 
hyperbolic,  even  mislead- 
ing in  an  absolute  sense. 
But  they  should  acknowl- 
edge that  in  relative 
terms,  the  balance 
between  desktop  and  net- 
work is  shifting  sharply. 
After  all,  in  five  out  of 
the  six  PC  uses  Grove 
cites,  most  of  the  value 
originates  on  the  net- 
work. Nonetheless,  I  do 
cherish  the  PC;  indeed, 
using  the  Internet,  I 
believe  it  will  displace 
both  the  telephone  and 
television  over  the  next 
five  years  or  so. 
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Grove  also  might 
acknowledge  that 
Microcosm  in  1 989  was 
right  on  target  not  only 
in  identifying  Intel  as  the 
creative  driving  force  of 
the  most  important  com- 
pany in  the  world  econo- 
my, with  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Japanese,  but 
also  in  prophesying  a 
huge  rise  (actually  some 
twentyfold)  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  chip  designs 
(now  totaling  more  than 
half  a  million)  stemming 
from  the  revolution  in 
chip  design  tools. 
Microprocessors  and 
other  general-purpose 
chips  for  all  their  mar- 
velous profitability,  still 
account  for  less  than  half 
the  market. 

Meanwhile,  John 
Perry  Barlow  and 
Howard  Anderson — as 
brilliant  and  knowledge- 
able as  they  are — should 
not  disclose  so  blatandy 


in  these  pages  that  they 
have  little  idea  of  what  I 
have  been  writing  about 
for  the  last  decade.  For 
example,  they  might  have 
taken  some  note  of  my 
constant  use  of  the  phrase 
"worldwide  web"  long 
before  the  World  Wide 
Web  became  the  industry 
mantra,  as  well  as  of  my 
long  celebration  of  net- 
works, internetworks, 
Arpanet  and  Darpanet, 
for  the  past  six  years. 

However,  I  think  I  am 
beginning  to  understand 
some  of  their  qualms 
about  my  position. 
Barlow's  hostility  to  the 
notion  of  an  information 
superhighway  comes  not 
merely  from  the  literary 
scruples  that  we  share. 
He  seems  to  cherish  a 
view  of  the  Net  as 
immaculately  conceived, 
spontaneously  reared  and 
capable  of  broadband 
embodiment,  bringing 


down  telephony  and  tele- 
vision, without  giant  new 
investments.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  that  a 
broadband  Internet  capa- 
ble of  these  feats  of  cre- 
ative destruction  will 
require  heroic  efforts  and 
oudays  from  scores  of 
companies,  including 
cable  and  telephone 
firms.  Merely  to  sneer  at 
them  is  not  a  satisfactory 
response  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  Internet. 

MCI,  for  example,  is  a 
crucial  provider  of  back- 
bone services  for  the 
Internet  and  the  spear- 
head of  new  broadband 
systems.  Thus  I  share 
Barlow's  misgivings  about 
MCI's  $2  billion  invest- 
ment in  News  Corp.,  and 
I  regularly  warned  the 
RBOCs  (Regional  Bell 
Operating  Companies) 
against  following  the 
Japanese  in  "content" 
binges  in  Hollywood, 


gulled  by  Michael  Ovitz, 
among  others.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can 
have  a  broadband  Web 
without  the  full  participa- 
tion of  these  crucial  infra- 
structure companies. 
Most  of  my  critics 
demur  at  my  hyperbolic 
projections  for  Marc 
Andreessen  and  for  Java. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  they 
are  probably  right  in 
many  respects.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  only 
one  Bill  Gates.  But  they 
tend  to  underestimate  the 
business  savvy  of 
Andreessen,  whom  I  use 
to  personify  a  watershed 
in  the  industry.  And  they 
fail  to  grasp  the  full  inge- 
nuity of  Java.  Java  com- 
bines its  interpreter  with 
security  devices,  dynamic 
compilation  accelerators, 
and  familiarity  for  the  C- 
programming  establish- 
ment in  ways  that  render 
it  radically  different  from 


other  new  programming 
languages  that  failed  to 
sustain  their  hype. 
Moreover,  even  if  Java 
programs  are  somewhat 
slower  than  compiled 
programs  line  for  line, 
these  applets  will  be  far 
more  elegant  and  effi- 
cient than  the  code-bloat- 
ed applications  now 
dominant  on  the  desktop. 

As  for  the  trenchant 
Steve  Case,  I  believe  that 
AOL,  MSN  and  other 
proprietary  systems  will 
prosper  for  the  next  cou- 
ple of  years,  giving  their 
sponsors  an  Indian  sum- 
mer of  success  and  per- 
haps diverting  them  from 
the  ultimately  dominant 
domains  of  the  Internet. 
But  then  the  proprietary 
regimes  will  massively 
give  way  to  the  open 
systems  of  the  Web.  ■ 

Visit  the  Gilder  Telecosm  Archives  at 
http://www.seas.upenn.edu/-gaj  1/gg 
index.html  or  at  the  Disctn'ery  Institute 
at  http://www.discovery.org 
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In  business, 

it's  not  who  you  know. 

It's  who  you  know  to  call. 

Make  no  mistake-taking  care  of  business  can  be 
a  tough  job.  That's  why  you  should  call  the  companies 
with  ATXT  800  numbers  you  see  listed  here. 

In  minutes,  you'll  find  the  right  products  and  services 
for  your  company.  ¥xi'll  be  able  to  compare  features, 
prices,  warranties,  availability  and  more.  All  for  free. 

And  if  you'd  like  to  put  an  AIS3T  800  number  to 
work  for  your  business,  just  call  1  800  222-0400. 

AKxT  800  Service.  Because  The  Most  Valuable 
Call  Is  "fours. 
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First  Advisory  Services 
International  Inc. 

Finance/Technical  Service 
1  800  363-3274 


Seminar  Superstore 

Save  On  Computer  Training 
1  800  321-6776 

Delta-Therm  Corporation 

Heating  Cables  &  Controls 
1  800  526-7887 


Standard  Phis  Chib 

Quality  Automotive  Service 
1  800  781-7587 


Any  Mountain  Tours 

Ski  Vacation  Specialists 
1  800  296-2000 

The  Eliot  Suite  Hotel 

Boston  Luxury  Suite  Hotel 
1  800  443-5468 

Pennsylvania  Travel,  Inc. 

Discount  Travel  Service 
1  800  331-0947 


AT&T 
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HACKERS  FROM  HELI 


The  software  boom  won't  last.  When  today's  young  programmei 
start  getting  pink  slips,  God  help  us.  By  Owen  Edwards 


ONCE  IN  A  WHILE,  I  TAKE  advantage  of  Larry  Ellison's 
largesse  (unbeknownst  to  him)  and  eat  lunch  at  one 
of  Oracle's  low-cost  employee  restaurants  at  the 
company's  headquarters  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Things  are  good  at  Oracle.  The  sweet  smell  of  success  mingles 
in  the  air  with  the  aroma  of  individual  vegetarian  pizzas  and 
grilled  ahi  tuna.  On  the  Nasdaq  exchange,  the  stock  (at  this 
writing)  floats  plumply  at  42  1/2.  Construction  crews  seem 
permanently  at  work  replicating  the  mirror-glass  cylinder- 
and-cube  buildings  that  give  the  network  computing  giant  its 
fittingly  Oz-like  look. 

As  the  wait  increases  for  the  workout  machines  at  the 
employee  health  club,  the  new  programmers'  fresh  young 
faces  glow  with  the  knowledge  they're  in  one  of  the  really 
hot  places  doing  one  of  the  really  cool  things  in  the  best  of 
times.  Anyone  with  a  remembrance  of  things  recently  past 
will  recognize  the  look.  It  was  worn  by  programmers  at 
Apple  back  when  the  sky  was  no  limit  for  the  Mac  pack. 

The  point  of  that  comparison  is  simple:  In  business, 
nothing  lasts  forever,  and  in  the  technology  business  a  happy 
heyday  lasts  about  as  long  as  a  fruit  fly's  adolescence.  Once- 
bustling  corporate  campuses  can  end  up  looking  like  ghost 
towns  after  only  a  couple  of  strategic  mistakes  by  unwise 
CEOs.  But  I  don't  want  to  predict  a  downturn  for  Oracle.  I 
like  Oracle's  subsidized  shell  steaks  and  wouldn't  want  Larry 
to  feel  the  need  to  cut  down  on  perks. 

But  even  if  we  imagine  prosperous  years  ahead  for  the 
company,  the  future  is  not  going  to  be  especially  sunny  for 
all  those  unsuspecting  kids  currently  writing  code.  Why? 
Because  when  it  comes  to  employment  patterns  the  software 
industry  won't  be  any  different  from  the  automotive  indus- 
try or  the  bathmat  industry:  As  companies  find  a  way  to  turn 
out  the  same  goods  for  less  money,  they're  going  to  make 
changes.  And  what's  the  most  costly  part  of  manufacturing? 
People.  Dump  people  and  the  money  really  rolls  in. 

But  wait,  say  you  (and  Newt  and  the  Tofflers).  Those 
steelworkers  and  bathmat  makers,  they  were  second-wave 
types,  doomed  by  the  same  kind  of  revolutionary  change 
that  put  hunter-gatherers  into  the  dustbin  of  history.  Pro- 
grammers are  in  the  curl  of  the  third  wave,  at  the  vital  heart 
of  that  revolution.  How  could  their  jobs  be  in  danger? 

Well,  think  about  it.  Sooner  or  later,  we  always  get 
machines  to  do  the  work  of  humans.  No  bad  days,  no  flu 
epidemics,  no  PMS,  no  workers'  comp,  no  pension  plans. 


That's  pretty  much  the  point  of  machines.  So  if  Detr 
taught  robots  to  weld,  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  Ora< 
et  al.  will  create  software  that  knows  how  to  create  softwai 
Years  ago,  at  Thinking  Machines,  Danny  Hillis  designee 
program  that  used  virtual  evolution  to  mutate  other  pr 
grams  until  the  fittest  survived.  These  round-the-cloc 
untiring  roboprogrammers  were  the  beginning  of  the  e 
for  humans  who  think  a  16-hour  day  is  heroic. 

In  these  code-intensive  days,  one  telephone  swit 
requires  more  lines  of  code  than  there  are  lines  of  type 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica-,  so  a  vast  programming  Nibelu 
gen  is  pressed  into  service.  But  when  large  programs  a 
built  from  already-tested  smaller  programs,  like  pref 
houses,  can  the  pink  slips  be  far  behind? 

Even  if  neither  of  these  scenarios  plays  out,  programme 
can  always  be  shipped  overseas,  where  pay  and  benefits  a 
lower.  If  Calvin  Klein  can  sew  shirts  in  Manila,  Bill  Gat 
can  write  code  in  Calcutta.  Sooner  or  later,  those  hapj 
campers  at  Oracle  are  going  to  be  packing  up  their  CW 
pets  and  potted  cacti  and  heading  for  the  door. 

And  then,  dear  reader,  my  advice  is  to  pull  off  the  info' 
mation  highway  immediately,  and  pray  that  fate  doesn't  ha1 
you  in  the  cross  hairs.  Because  an  angry,  out-of-work  pn 
grammer  will  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  dangerous  than  yoi 
garden-variety  unemployed  postal  worker  with  an  AK-4 
We're  looking  at  a  near  future  bristling  with  thousands  ■ 
mad  Mitnicks.  Think  of  it:  Everything  in  America  depene 
on  software.  When  your  plane  lands,  your  stockbrok( 
makes  a  trade,  your  tax  accountant  puts  a  crucial  spin  o 
your  form,  software  does  the  job.  When  young  progran 
mers  join  middle-aged  middle  managers  in  the  armies  of  th 
downsized  and  dispossessed,  they'll  have  the  knowledge  t, , 
wreak  havoc.  Forget  the  occasional  virus  that  wipes  out  yoti 
Quicken  files.  These  disasternauts  in  cyberspace  could  brin 
on  the  next  plague.  In  last  summer's  computer  thriller  Th 
Net,  the  heroine  had  her  identity  erased  through  softwar 
sabotage.  Play  the  same  nasty  game  with,  say,  every  thir 
American,  and  you'd  have  a  virtual  black  death. 

Of  course,  everything's  fine  now.  Not  many  Twinkie 
gobbling  codeniks  are  out  of  work  just  yet.  Maybe  whe 
their  time  comes,  they'll  go  quietly,  or  content  themselve 
with  mere  mischief,  like  sending  guerrillas  into  Myst.  But  i 
some  morning  near  the  millennium,  you  get  a  $36,000  ligh 
bill,  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you.  I 
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At  Ameritech,  we  think  that 


IF  COMMUNICATION 
TECHNOLOGY  ISN'T  THIS 
EASY  TO  USE,  AREN'T  WE 


STILL   IN   THE   DARK? 


ammunication  technology  should 

)e  a  shining  example  of  simplicity.  That's  why  we 

ive  a  Human  Factors  department.  In  fact,  they 


test  our  products  and  services 
with  real  people  at  our  testing 
towns  with  one  purpose  in  mind.  Ensuring  that 
technology  makes  your  life  easier,  not  more  difficult. 


eritech 


Your  Link  to  Better 
Communication 


-itech 


Visit  our  site  on  the  Internet 
www.ameritech.com 


THE    PETERS    PRINCIPLES 


(continued  from  page  186)  Leadership  training  can  lead  to  aware- 
ness, but  some  folks  have  the  touch,  a  lot  don't.  If  the  "got 
its"  aren't  born  to  it,  they  certainly  are  well  on  their  way  to 
it  by  age  10.  And  I  believe,  as  do  Jim  O'Toole  and  my  con- 
sultant-hating pal  from  the  nonprofit  world,  that  inspired 
leadership  can  turn  sows'  ears  (rotten  circumstances)  into 
silk  purses  (great  schools,  great  factories,  etc.). 

Witness,  again,  the  quality  "revolution."  Exemplar  com- 
panies, such  as  Milliken  &  Co.,  have  all  the  charts,  all  the 
graphs,  use  the  language.  But  the  magic  factor  is,  pure  and 
simple,  "Rushmorean  leadership,"  to  steal  a  phrase  from 
O'Toole.  Roger  Milliken  at  Milliken  &  Co.  lives,  sleeps, 
eats,  breathes,  sweats  quality.  Go  to  Germany,  as  I  did  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  study  stellar  middle-sized  companies 
(members  of  the  Mittelstand),  and  you'll  get  it.  No  quality 
circles.  No  statistical  process-control  charts.  But  talk,  even 
for  a  few  minutes,  with  Siegfried  Meister,  boss  of  the  high- 
end  stove-maker  Rational,  and  you  will  really  begin  to 
understand  what  it  means  when  quality  is  in  the  genes.  The 
passion  is  there.  The  integrity  is  there.  In  a  word,  leaderships. 

3 Truth  is,  there's  truth  to  be  had.  I'm  convinced,  after 
watching  and  working  in  organizations  for  three  decades, 
that  there  are  five  constants  that  mark  success  sustainers: 

Decentralization.  A  lot  of  the  In  Search  of  Excellence 
companies  let  me  down.  But  the  three  I  loved  most  when 
Bob  Waterman  and  I  did  the  research  for  the  book  in  1979 
still  inspire  me;  namely  Hewlett-Packard,  Johnson  &  John- 
son, 3M.  Their  businesses  are  different.  All  are  participants 
in  intense  global  horse  races.  But,  year  in  and  year  out,  they 
deliver. ..and  reinvent.  The  common  core:  an  amazingly 
high  level  of  entrepreneurship  in  monster-sized  institutions. 
You  can  get  decentralization  very  wrong  (often  decentraliza- 
tion on  paper  isn't  decentralization  in  reality),  but  granting 
astonishing  degrees  of  unit  autonomy,  encouraging  entre- 
preneurship and  more  or  less  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may  tends  to  be  the  No.  1  key  to  sustained  vitality. 

Empowerment.  No  word  has  been  so  overused,  and 
thence  abused,  in  the  last  few  years.  Nonetheless,  giving 
everyone  a  piece  of  the  action,  fiscally  and  psychologically, 
and  letting  them  by  and  large  do  their  own  thing. .  .well,  that 
is  the  ticket. 

I  was  highly  amused  when  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
(May-June  1995)  featured  an  article  by  star  business 
researchers  Christopher  Bartlett  and  Sumantra  Ghoshal, 
titled  "Changing  the  Role  of  Top  Management:  Beyond 
Systems  to  People."  It  turns  out  that  these  two  scholars  have 
discovered  human  beings.  Good  for  them.  And  good  for 
corporations  that  are  getting  it.  Again,  the  empowerment 
"thing"  can  be  screwed  up  to  a  fare-thee-well,  but  immeas- 
urable energy  is  unleashed  when  it's  done  right. 

A  passion  for  product.  Button-down  strategy 
researcher  Michael  Porter  sounds  more  like  Elmer  Gantry 
when  he  says,  "You  almost  have  to  be  a  true  believer  to  be 
competitive....  Of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  world- 
class  companies  from  around  the  world  that  I  studied,  an 
enormous  proportion  were... run  by  some  maniac  who  had 
spent  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  on  a  crusade  to  produce 


the  best  product." 

I  have  discovered  there  are  two  sorts  of  corporate  bos 
those  who  are  gung-ho  about  management  per  se,  and  th 
who  are  obsessed  with  the  product  or  service  they  deli 
Talk  with  the  former  for  an  hour,  and  you  may  still  have 
idea  what  they  make.  Hang  around  the  others  for  15  5 
onds,  and  you'll  be  regaled  (like  it  or  not,  and  it  can  get 
for  the  innocent  bystander)  by  tale  after  tale  of  the  prodi 
how  it's  being  improved  and  changed,  why  it's  great,  etc 

Great  systems.  Okay,  so  I  just  trashed  Bartlett  ; 
Ghoshal  for  having  belatedly  discovered  that  people 
more  important  than  systems.  I  believe  that,  but  thei 
still  lots  of  room  for  great  systems.  Pittsburgh-based 
Barchetti  Shops  has  won  accolades  as  an  awesome  retai 
and  boss  Katherine  Barchetti's  secret  is  totally  aimed- 
the-customer  systems  (and  the  most  sophisticated  appli 
tion  of  information  technology  I've  seen  in  a  small  fin 
Research  by  McKinsey  &  Co.'s  Global  Institute  sugg« 
that  methods  of  organization  (such  as  the  Japam 
automakers'  lean  production  system)  contribute  more 
national  productivity  than  any  other  factor.  Bottom  li 
Svelte,  focused  systems  are  priceless. 

Paranoia.  "Only  the  paranoid  survive,"  claims  ever-pa 
noid  Intel  chief  Andy  Grove  in  an  oft-quoted  (a 
deservedly  so)  line.  "The  new  code  of  conduct,"  Dartmoij 
business  school  professor  Rich  D'Aveni  writes  in  Hyperco 
petition,  "is  an  active  strategy  of  disrupting  the  status  quo 
create  a  series  of  unsustainable  advantages." 

Today's  winners,  and  especially  tomorrow's,  will  havt 
penchant  for  disruption,  a  love  of  disorder — and  even  a  wi 
ingness  to  throw  baby  parts  (e.g.,  cherished  "core  compete 
cies")  out  with  the  bath  water...  again  and  again. 

4  Something  big  is  going  down.  Canadian  research! 
Henry  Mintzberg,  by  far  the  most  underrated  manag 
ment  "guru"  around,  chides  us  for  our  arrogance.  Eve, 
generation,  he  says,  claims  the  old  days  were  simple,  wh 
today  is  fraught  with  peril  and  unprecedented  chang 
There's  some  truth  to  Mintzberg's  rap.  In  a  sense,  the  fi 
verities  cited  above  are  for  the  ages:  decentralize,  empow 
people,  love  that  product,  etc. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  a  spanking  new  world.  The  inform 
tion-systems/information-technology  revolution  is  real,  ai 
still  in  its  infancy!  One  result:  My  five  constants  have  be( 
the  trademark  of  big-time  winners  (3M,  HP,  Johnson 
Johnson,  et  al.);  now  they  are  the  minimum  survival  requir 
ments  for  running  info-tech-rich,  dispersed  "empires" 
which  no  one  works  for  a  particular  company  (the  virtu 
corp.  gig)... which  is  going  to  be  everybody's  game,  or  els 
Going  global  at  birth  will  also  become  commonplace... f< 
the  one-person  professional-service  firm  run  out  of  the  spa 
bedroom  as  well  as  for  the  big  guys. 

So  listen  to  the  fads  (with  two,  not  only  one,  grains  < 
salt).  Insist  on  demonstrated  leadership  potential  in  evei 
new  hire.  Understand  that  some  things  (radical  decentra 
ization  and  paranoia,  for  instance)  are  eternal.  And  belie\ 
Bob  Dylan  when  he  says  the  times  they  are  a-changin'.  An 
a-changin'  damn  near  everything.  I 
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INTERNET    DIRECTORY 


Visit  the  Internet  site  of  the  following  companies  whose 
advertisements  appear  in  this  FORBES  ASAP. 
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Advanced  Micro  Devices 

http://www.amd.com 

Ameritech 

http://www.ameritech.com 

Anixter  Inc. 

http://www.anixter.com 

Business  Matters 

info@b.  matters,  com 

GTE  Corporation 

http://www.gte4  wen. 

Hensley  Segal  Rentschler  Inc. 

http://www.pol.com/hsr.html 
(E-mail)  segal@hsr.com 


Iowa  Department  of  Economic 
Development 

bhenning@ided.state.ia.us 

Lawson  Software 

http://www.lawson.com 

Ohio  Department  of  Development 

http://ohiobiz.com 

Texas  Instruments  Personal 
Productivity  Products 

xjrx@msg.ti.com 

Zenith  Data  Systems 

http  ://www.zds.com 


THE    PETERS    PRINCIPLES 


STILL  LEADERSHIP 

These  days,  a  torrent  of  management  fads  rushes  through 

corporate  America  like  the  Mississippi  on  a  rampage.  A  few  truth 

emerge,  but  all  demand  brave  leaders.  By  Tom  Peters 


"All  of  the  'great'  management  ideas  and  gurus  ha\t 
failed  us.  Meanwhile,  companies  large  and  small  have  been 
inventing  an  approach  to  making  money  that  is  as  radical  as 
it  is  simple.  For  many  of  us  it  will  quickly  become  the  only 
way  to  run  a  business."  With  those  immodest  words  on  the 
cover,  the  June  issue  of  Inc.  purportedly  demolishes  all 
fads... and,  surprise,  introduces  its  very  own  wannabe  fad! 
It's  "open-book  management"  time,  sports  fans. 

"My  dad  can  beat  up  your  dad."  And  "my  fad's  better'n 
your  fad."  That's  the  way  it  feels.  Business  folks  are  right- 
fully confused  by  the  maelstrom  of  change.  Consulting  fee 
growth  is  going  through  the  roof;  gurus  are  sprouting  up 
like  mushrooms  after  a  summer  downpour;  and  the  torrent 
of  fads  rushes  through  corporate  America  like  the  Missis- 
sippi on  a  rampage. 

Consider:  Total  Quality  Management,  re-engineering, 
the  flat  organization,  the  virtual  corporation,  customer-is- 
king,  the  learning  organization,  third-wave  management, 
empowerment,  teams  for  all  seasons  and  all  reasons,  and 
now,  thanks  to  Inc.,  open-book  management.  What  in  the 
hell  is  a  manager  supposed  to  make  of  it?  Is  it  all  hype? 

A  friend  who  runs  a  successful  nonprofit  (and  is  an 
unabashed  consultant  baiter/hater)  thinks  it  is.  "Leadership," 
she  says,  "that's  it.  Give  me,  for  example,  a  rotten  school 
system,  a  decrepit  schoolhouse,  a  school-budget  crisis  but  a 
great  principal,  and  you've  got  a  good-to-great  school.  Give 
me  a  'great'  system,  great  facility,  etc.  but  a  rotten  principal, 
and  you've  got  a  poor-to-awful  school." 

She's  not  alone.  Jim  O'Toole  of  the  Aspen  Institute  says 
the  same  thing  in  a  scholarly  way  in  Leading  Change. 
Most/almost  all  of  the  "salvation-through-quality,  re-engi- 
neering, etc."  programs  fail;  the  only  constant  that  correlates 
with  organizational  success  is  over-the-top  leadership. 

My  own  take  is  as  follows.  There  is  usually  gold  in  them 
thar  hills  of  fad,  even  if  most  "programs"  do  fail;  leadership 
is  a  sine  qua  non  for  standout  performance;  there  are  indeed 
some  constants;  and  a  new,  if  still  inchoate,  paradigm  (if  we 
must  use  that  damnable  word)  is  emerging. 


IGold  in  fad  hills.  The  date  is  1980:  Japan  Inc.  is  kicki ; 
Detroit's  butt.  The  date  is  1995:  Detroit  is  more  or  vk 
roaring  back,  and  the  yen  at  85  yen-to-the-dollar  is  far  frc . 
the  whole  story.  Net:  America  had  no  quality  tradition.  F: 
or  not,  high  program  failure  rate  or  not,  the  "quality  thin 
is  real,  firmly  embedded  in  the  American  managerial  psyc 
and  has  improved  national  competitiveness. 

Deming's  14  steps,  Crosby's  "quality  is  free,"  the  "MBI 
QAC"  (or  Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality  Award  Crit 
ria)  etc.  are  not  the  point.  And  who  cares  if  90%  of  balloo 
launched  programs  don't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans?  T 
best  are  showing  the  way.  The  tide  is  rising.  And  laundr 
mat  owners  as  well  as  jet-engine  makers  now  speak  the  la 
guage  of  quality,  however  haltingly. 

The  date  is  1985:  Thanks  to  Mike  Milken  and  intern 
tional  competition,  our  corporate  giants  are  forced  to  g 
lean  and  flat.  How  do  you  manage  these  newly  shaped  bu 
gers?  Late  1995:  The  answer  is... re-engineering. 

Sure,  re-engineering  can  be  a  cover  for  mindless  middl 
management  genocide,  but  the  essential  idea  stands.  Repeat 
TQM:  Most  re-engineering  programs  fail.  The  hype  naus 
ates.  But... the  tide  is  rising,  true-believer  stars  are  showii 
the  way  and  we  are  learning  to  manage  "horizontally." 

The  quality/re-engineering  "fad"  stories  are  repeatt 
chapter  and  verse  for  virtual  'organizations,  empowermei 
and  so  on:  a  lot  of  smoke,  numerous  fires,  a  handful  of  boi 
fires  and  a  slowly  rising  tide.  In  fact,  most  of  the  grand  fa< 
are  rooted  in  good  sense.  Peter  Drucker's  mid-'50s  managi 
ment  by  objectives,  though  perverted  into  bureaucratic  go! 
bledygook,  was  perfect  for  the  disorganized  times  (pos 
World  War  U;  firms  getting  huge,  growing  fast... without 
coherent  management  framework).  Message:  Just  becau; 
it's  faddish,  just  because  it's  hyped  and  then  poorly  execute 
most  of  the  time,  don't  write  it  off. 

2  It's  leadership,  meathead.  I  agree  with  psychologist  Jamt 
Hillman:  Leaders  are  more  or  less  born,  not  made  (mo: 
recently  stated  in  his  book  Kinds  of  Power),  (continued  on  page  18 
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An  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  Solution 


M 


and  those  free 

bagels  for  the 

morning  regulars. 


is  their  ability  to 

identify  all  the  country 

gentlemen  in  the  area 


Behind  the  success  of  Jack 

and  Bill  Mitchell  in  building 

their  clothing  store 


They  were  also  the  first  to  see 
that  their  AS/400  Advanced  Series 

let  them  develop  a  huge  direct 

mail  database  of  customers  without 

a  computer  staff. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Mitchell 
family  has  made  a  sale  the  old- 
fashioned  way  —  know  each  customer 
individually  and  help  them  choose 
exactly  what  they  want. 

II  Inch  lifts  easy  alien  the 
Westport,  Connecticut,  store  opened  in 
1958  with  three  suits.  But  today,  with 
50,000  customers,  how  do  they  keep 
the  personal  touchy 

11  ith  a  business  computer  system 
called  AS/400  Advanced  Series. 

If  ith  it.  the  Mitchell  family  and 
their  employees  know  which  customer 
likes  which  designer  and  can  mail 
word  of  their  new  lines.  They  know 
birthdays  and  anniversaries,  so  they 
can  send  greetings. 

More  remarkably,  they  are  able  to 
maintain  this  database  and  get  daily 
sales  reports,  without  a  computer  staff. 

The  reasons?  The  Mitchells' 
AS/ 100  Advanced  Series  is  bothpow- 
erful  and  simple.  It  comes  preloaded 
with  the  software  Jack  and  Hill  need. 
And  it  runs  so  reliably,  it  has  never 
needed  repair. 

If  you'd  like  to  control  and  man- 
age a  growing  business  while  keeping 
the  human  touch,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM- 
3333.  ext.  I)  U55.  Or  visit  our  home 
page  at  http://www.as 400.ibm.com 
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DC40  digital  images  are  easily 
imported  into  both  PC  and 
MACINTOSH  computers. 
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7%^  Kodak  compression 
algorithm  retains  over  381, 000 
pixels  for  sharper  image  quality. 
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Our  patented  CFA 
pattern  captures  crisp 
detail  and  true  color. 


This 


is  a  camera. 


Really,  it's  a  computer 
that  takes  pictures. 
The  beauty  of  the 
Kodak  Digital  Science™  DC40  camera's  digital  brain  is 
that  it  knows  what's  important  to  your  computer  — 
sharp,  clear,  easily  downloaded  images. 

Crisp  pictures  begin  with  clear  capture.  Kodaks 
highly  photosensitive,  full-frame  CCD  sensor, 
combined  with  our  patented  color  filter  array  pattern, 
reads  and  captures  images  with  amazing  clarity. 

Using  Kodak's  patented  compression  algorithm, 
the  Digital  Science  DC40  preserves  sharpness  while 
minimizing  traditional  compression  effects.  Some 
digital  cameras  eliminate  pixels  while  compressing 
images  in  standard  resolution,  removing  valuable 
information.  This  camera  retains  every  one. 

With  4  MB  of  memory,  the  DC40  stores  up  to 
48  high-resolution  images  before  downloading  onto 
your  PC  or  MACINTOSH  computer.  Even  its 
battery  capacity  is  impressive.  Expect  500  pictures 
before  replacing  the  batteries. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-322-2)77  ext  305  in  the  US  In  Canada  call  1-800-465-6325  ext  36100. 

©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1995  Kodak,  Digital  Science  and  the  ds  monogram  symbol  ate  trademarks  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 


And  no  camera  carries  the  Kodak  name  until 
it  delivers  the  rich,  true  color  Kodak  is  known  for. 


Type: 

CCD  Still  Frame  Camera 

Depth: 

6.1  inches 

Image  size: 

756  X  504  resolution 

Width: 

5.3  inches 

Bit  depth: 

24-bit  color 

Height: 

2.2  inches 

Storage  memory: 

4  MB  RAM 

Weight: 

1  pound 

Compatibility: 

PC  and  MACINTOSH 

computers 

Flash: 

4  to  9  feet 

Capacity: 

48  high-resolution 
99  snapshot-resolution 

Batteries: 

4  AA  lithium 

In  addition  to  the  DC40  camera,  we've  created  a\ 
full  line  of  integrated  Kodak  Digital  Science  products 
to  work  with  your  desktop  computer.  Professional 
digital  cameras,  thermal  printers,  photo  CDs,  CD 
writers,  and  high-end  scanners  to  mention  just  a  few. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  affordable  DC40 
camera  and  other  Kodak  Digital  Science  products, 
contact  your  dealer  or  visit  us  on  the  Worldwide  We!| 
at  http://www.kodak.com/ 
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DC40  digital  images  are  easily 
imported  into  both  PC  and 
MACINTOSH  computers. 


The  Kodak  compression 
algorithm  retains  over  381, 000 
pixels  for  sharper  image  quality. 


Our  patented  CFA 
pattern  captures  crisp 
detail  and  true  color. 


This 


is  a  camera. 


Really,  it's  a  computer 
that  takes  pictures. 
The  beauty  of  the 
Kodak  Digital  Science™  DC40  camera's  digital  brain  is 
that  it  knows  what's  important  to  your  computer  — 
sharp,  clear,  easily  downloaded  images. 

Crisp  pictures  begin  with  clear  capture.  Kodak's 
highly  photosensitive,  full-frame  CCD  sensor, 
combined  with  our  patented  color  filter  array  pattern, 
reads  and  captures  images  with  amazing  clarity. 

Using  Kodak's  patented  compression  algorithm, 
the  Digital  Science  DC40  preserves  sharpness  while 
minimizing  traditional  compression  effects.  Some 
digital  cameras  eliminate  pixels  while  compressing 
images  in  standard  resolution,  removing  valuable 
information.  This  camera  retains  every  one. 

With  4  MB  of  memory,  the  DC40  stores  up  to 
48  high-resolution  images  before  downloading  onto 
your  PC  or  MACINTOSH  computer.  Even  its 
battery  capacity  is  impressive.  Expect  500  pictures 
before  replacing  the  batteries. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-322-2177  ext  305  in  the  U.S.  In  Canada  call  1-800-465-6325  ext  36100 
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And  no  camera  carries  the  Kodak  name  until 
it  delivers  the  rich,  true  color  Kodak  is  known  for. 


Type: 

CCD  Still  Frame  Camera 

Depth: 

6.1  inches 

Image  size: 

756  X  504  resolution 

Width: 

5.3  inches 

Bit  depth: 

24-bit  color 

Height: 

2.2  inches 

Storage  memory: 

4  MB  RAM 

Weight: 

1  pound 

Compatibility: 

PC  and  MACINTOSH 

computers 

Flash: 

4  to  9  feet 

Capacity: 

48  high-resolution 
99  snapshot-resolution 

Batteries: 

4  AA  lithium 

In  addition  to  the  DC40  camera,  we've  created  : 
full  line  of  integrated  Kodak  Digital  Science  products 
to  work  with  your  desktop  computer.  Professional 
digital  cameras,  thermal  printers,  photo  CDs,  CD 
writers,  and  high-end  scanners  to  mention  just  a  few. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  affordable  DC40 
camera  and  other  Kodak  Digital  Science  products, 
contact  your  dealer  or  visit  us  on  the  Worldwide  We 
at  http://www.kodak.com/ 
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46  "Secrecy  is 
success."  Meet 
America's  almost 
anonymous  billionaire. 


66  "I  don't  have 
any  limitations  on 
what  I  think  I  could 
do  or  be." 


40  Rich  but  broke:  Ha- 
waiian family  Robinson. 
For  130  years  the  Robin- 
son family  has  dwelled  in  a 
private  Xanadu,  but 
these  days  the  tax  collector 
invades  even  paradise. 
By  Ann  Marsh 

46  The  shiest  billion- 
aire: "Secrecy  is  success." 
If  you've  never  heard  of 
Fred  Lennon,  you've  made 
this  secretive  billionaire 
happy.  He  works  nearly  as 
hard  at  anonymity  as  at 
getting  rich. 
By  Randall  Lane 
and  Stephen  S.  Johnson 


56  The  arboreal  As- 
plundhs:  Asplundh  Tree 
Expert  is  an  extraordi- 
nary business.  It  practical- 
ly invented  what  we  now 
call  "outsourcing"  and 
has  remained  a  family 
business  for  three  genera- 
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By  Randall  Lane 
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the  cost  of  just  living. 
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Barry     Sanders     on     the     field 


Seville     STS     with     the     Northstar     System 
on     the     road. 


Explosive 
Acceleration 


32-Valve,  300-HP  V8 


■60  mph:  7.1  Seconds 


Exceptional 
Control 

Full-Range  Traction  Control 

losch  ABS5  Anti-Lock  Brake 


.Midi 


Breathtaking 
Balance 

Continuously  Variable 
Road-Sensing  Suspension 

Magnasteer,,.  Variable-Assist  Steering 

For  More  Information 
Call  i -800-3 33-4CAD 


Seville    SXS 


Cadillac 

Creating  A   Higher  Standard, 


SIDE  LINES 
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Chatting  with  the  rich  and  famous 

Although  it  appears  just  once  a  year,  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  is 
a  four-season  project.  As  soon  as  the  issue  closes  in  late  September, 
reporters  and  editors  begin  work  on  the  next  year's  tabulation  of  the 
richest  people  in  the  U.S.  Headed  this  year  by  Peter  Newcomb,  the 
team  included,  from  top  to  bottom,  Newcomb,  Jim  Samuelson, 
Dolores  Lataniotis,  Josh  McHugh,  Wendy  Giman,  Ann  Marsh 
(center),  Lorna  Bieber,  Harry  Seneker  and  Roger  Zapke.  Unavail- 
able for  the  picture  but  also  a  major  source  of  input  are  Paul  Choi  and 
the  folks  in  our  library  under  Anne  Mintz — with  special  thanks  to 
Linda  Stinson  and  Clarita  Jones. 


The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred 
team 


In  their  reporting  our  staff  runs  into  all  types,  from  people  who  want 
to  push  their  way  onto  the  list  to  those  who  would  love  to  be  left  off. 
Some  won't  come  to  the  phone.  Others  arc  chatty.  We  phoned 
communications  billionaire  Craig  McCaw.  "Civil  defense,'1''  he  declared 
as  he  picked  up  his  phone,  and  went  on  to  explain  how,  all  to  the  good, 
his  dyslexia  helped  him  become  a  conceptual  thinker,  less  practical,  more 
intuitive.  Before  signing  off,  McCaw  chided  our  reporter  for  working  at 
a  "regressive"  company  that  requires  employees  to  come  to  the  office 
lather  than  encouraging  them  to  telecommute. 

Joan  Kroc,  of  the  McDonald's  burger  fortune,  let  off  steam  about 
the  state  of  American  politics,  declaring  that  henceforth  her  purse 
strings  were  closed  to  politicos.  Cintas  Corp.  Chairman  Richard 
Farmer  had  a  similar  comment.  The  uniform  rental  king,  a  longtime 
Republican,  told  us  he'll  sit  out  the  next  election. 

Hollywood  billionaire  David  Geffen  did  Jris  regular  good-natured 
act  about  how  inept  Forbes  is  at  figuring  his  wealth.  We've  raised  him 
by  30%  this  year.  Geffen's  claim  that  he  made  a  killing  in  the  market 
checks  out.  Our  Ann  Marsh  interviewed  software  magnate  Larry 
Ellison  over  dinner  and  Oracle  Corp.'s  $4-billion-aire  talked  about  his 
obsessive  competitiveness.  "He  never  once  mentioned  Bill  Gates," 
Marsh  says,  "but  the  Microsoft  founder  seemed  almost  an  invisible 
'tablemate,  especially  when  Ellison  said:  'In  some  things  I  would  rather 
die  than  come  in  second.'  "  Watch  out,  Bill.  Larry  plays  for  keeps. 


L^S  Editor 
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Once  again, 

the  safest 

insurance  company 

in  America  is 
headquartered  in: 


Columbus,  GA? 

When  Financial  World  went  searching  for  the  safest  insurance  company,  the  company  judged 
best  in  claims-paying  ability,  they  knew  to  look  in  a  place  that  might  not  strike  you  as  obvious. 
Columbus,  Georgia,  home  of  AFLAC.  But,  after  all,  this  is  the  third  time  in  the  last  four  years 
that  AFLAC  has  come  out  on  top.  Don't  get  us  wrong,  being  named  America's  safest  insurance 
company  for  the  third  time  is  just  as  much  of  an  honor.  It's  simply  somewhat  less  of  a  surprise. 


Insuring  Over  38  Million 
People  Worldwide 


AFLAC  Incorporated  is  a  Fortune  500  company,  with  total  assets 

exceeding  $25  billion  and  annual  revenues  approaching  $7  billion. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-99-AFLAC  (1-800-992-3522).  Or  write  AFLAC 

Worldwide  Headquarters,  1932  Wynnton  Road,  Columbus,  Georgia  31999. 

Financial  World  is  the  nation's  oldest  business  magazine,  with  a  biweekly  circulation  of  over  500,000. 
C  1995  AFLAC  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Independent  spirit 


Jon  Huntsman  with  grandson 

He  almost  got  $3.1  billion  for  his  firm. 


Jon  Huntsman  thought  he  made 
the  biggest  deal  of  his  life  last  year — 
the  $1  billion  acquisition  of  Texaco's 
chemicals  operation  (July  18,  1994). 
But  this  year  he  almost  completed  an 
even  bigger  one. 

Huntsman  came  close  to  selling 
his  private  chemical  company  to  the 
U.K.'s  Hanson,  Pic,  which  owns 
Quantum  Chemical.  The  family 
could  have  picked  up  as  much  as 
$3.1  billion.  The  cash  looked  attrac- 
tive for  another  reason,  too: 
Huntsman  wanted  to  donate  a 
chunk  to  his  cancer  research  center 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  Huntsman 
has  recovered  from  prostate  cancer. 

But  in  the  end  he  opted  for 
autonomy.  "With  so  many  of  the 
second  generation  already  in  the 
company,  we  decided  it  would  be 
best  to  control  our  own  destiny." 

He  was  swayed  by  the  chemical 
price  cycle.  Prices  have  boomed,  and 
only  a  bit  of  new  capacity  is  coming 
on  line.  Cash  flow  at  the  Texaco 
operation  alone  is  $372  million — 
111%  above  expectations. 

And  what  of  the  cancer  research? 
Huntsman  has  pledged  $100  million 
over  the  next  five  years. 

-Phyllis  Berman 

Prodigal  brother 

Eight  years  ago  Marshall  Field  V 
and  his  half  brother  Frederick  (Ted) 
Field  were  each  worth  around  $400 
million  (Oct.  26,  1987).  Today 
Marshall's  fortune  has  fallen  to  $300 
million.  He  fell  off  The  Forbes  Four 


Hundred  in  1993.  Ted  has  nearly 
|  doubled  his  wealth  to  $750  million. 
f       Ted  and  Marshall  ended  their 
rocky  financial  relationship  in  1984, 
when  the  family  conglomerate  dis- 
solved. Marshall,  the  conservative 
Harvard  grad,  kept  some  of  the  old 
assets,  such  as  Cabot,  Cabot  & 
Forbes,  a  property  development  firm. 
But  the  seemingly  solid  investment 
was  crippled  by  the  real  estate  reces- 
sion of  the  1980s.  To  compensate, 
more  successful  investments,  includ- 
ing musicmaker  Muzak  and  publisher 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  were  sold  off. 

But  Ted,  the  maverick  ex-race-car 
driver,  took  his  $260  million  share  of 
Field  and  founded  film  production 
company  Interscope  Communications 
and  record  label  Interscope  Records. 
A  riskier  choice  than  Marshall's,  per- 
haps— but  Ted  churned  out  box  office 
hits  like  Three  Men  and  a  Baby  and 
The  Hand  that  Rocks  the  Cradle  and 
controversial  "gangsta"  rap  from 
Snoop  Doggy  Dog.  Time  Warner  sold 
its  50%  of  the  record  company  back  to 
Field  for  an  estimated  $115  million. 

Being  a  model  son  doesn't  always 
keep  you  on  The  Four  Hundred. 

-Terzah  Ewing 

Club  dues 

The  Fords,  Mellons,  Vanderbilts  and 
other  bigwigs  all  have  hideaways  at 
the  low-key  Jupiter  Island  Club  in 
Hobe  Sound,  Fla.  (Oct.  22,  1990). 
Now  the  members  may  be  losing 
their  already  dwindling  privacy. 
The  four  children  of  late  club 
founders  Joseph  and  Permelia  Reed 
offered  to  sell  their  60%  of  the  Hobe 
Sound  Co.,  which  owns  the  unprof- 
itable club,  to  the  members,  who 
hold  the  remaining  40%,  for  $60  mil- 
lion. The  assets  were  appraised  at 
$150  million,  but  the  members,  led 
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Hobe  Sound,  home  of  Jupiter  Island  Club 
A  Forbes  400  hideaway  may  fade  away. 
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in  the 
moment. 


Carolina  Herrera 
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OLYMPUS 

Call  us  for  more  information,  at  1-800-221  -3000.  Or  write  Olympus  America  Inc..  Oept  P-l .  P.O.  Box  308.  Budd  Lake.  NJ  07828. 

WhenThe  NFL  Selected 

Jacksonville  As  An  Expansion  City, 

It  Had  Its  Business  Hat  On. 


NFL  owners  are  highly  successful  business  people.  And  they  chose  Jacksonville  as  an 
expansion  city  because  it's  an  expanding  business  city. 

The  population  is  growing  rapidly.  It  sits  on  top  of  the 
4th  largest  state.  The  work  force  is  the  youngest  in 
Florida.  And,  the  port  is  an  intermodal  leader. 
Yet,  the  cost  of  living  is  low  and  the  standard 
high.  No  wonder  we're  called  the  expansion 
city.  For  a  copy  of  our  new  fact  book  call 
1  -800-555-501 3  or  for  Jerry  Mallot,  Director 
of  Economic  Development,  call  1  -800-892-791 0. 

"J~        THE     EXPANSION     CITY 

acksonville; 


Ja 


ON      FLORIDA'S      FIRST     COAST 


This  message  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  City  of  Jacksonville, 
Clay  County's  Committee  of  100  and  the  Jacksonville  business  community. 


by  former  Morgan  Stanley  managing 
director  William  Black,  thought  the 
price  too  high.  He  offered  $12.5  mil- 
lion and  their  40%  in  the  firm's  other 
assets — a  water  company  and  220 
acres  of  undeveloped  land — for  the 
60%  of  the  club.   Insulted,  the  Reeds 
looked  elsewhere. 

Now  it  appears  the  Reeds  will  get 
$60  million.  Charles  Hermanowski, 
president  of  a  cable  company; 
Thomas  Coltrane,  a  real  estate  bro- 
ker; and  a  club  executive  will  proba- 
bly finalize  a  contract  this  month. 

They  might  not  be  too  popular 
with  residents.  The  investors  plan  a 
face-lift  for  the  vintage  club.  Among 
other  things,  they  plan  to  build  $1- 
million-and-under  town  houses 
(cheap  for  Hobe  Sound)  on  the 
undeveloped  land.  The  members  will 
have  120  days  to  match  the  offer,  or 
possibly  see  their  lifestyle  disappear. 

Chip  rush 

Six  years  ago  we  noted  that  the 
microchip  was  the  technological 
breakthrough  underpinning  the  for- 
tunes of  a  variety  of  businessmen, 
from  Sam  Walton  to 
Mike  Milken  (Oct.  23, 
1989).  But  back  then, 
a  mere  nine  fortunes 
on  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  were 
directly  related  to  it. 
Only  one,  Intel's 
Gordon  Moore, 
was  a  microchip 
innovator,  and 
another  eight 
were  based  on 
computer  hard- 
ware and  soft- 
ware. 

This  year,  23  of  our  400  have  for- 
tunes based  on  computers.  Their 
combined  net  worth  totals  $45  bil- 
lion, more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  in  1989.  Computers  are  also  the 
hottest  way  onto  the  list,  accounting 
for  7  of  1995's  37  newcomers. 

But  if  you  want  a  safe  bet,  head  to 
software  over  hardware.  The  number 
of  software -based  fortunes  has  more 
than  quadrupled  since  1989,  to  13, 
and  all  3  of  the  1989  entrants  are  still 
on  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred.  But 
half  of  the  1989  hardware  entrants, 
including  Apple  founder  Steve  Jobs, 
have  dropped  off.  WM 
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FOR  MANY 


YEARS    THE 


VICUNA 


WAS  COLDLY  HUNTED 


FOR  ITS  PRECIOUS  COAT,  COV- 


ETED TO  MAKE  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST 


FLEECE  OF  30 


VICUNA  T\  TO 


PRODUCE   A   SINGLE 


COAT.  AND  FOR  THE  NEXT 


TWO  YEARS,  THERE  WILL  ONLY  BE 


PRECIOUS  FABRIC  KNOWN  TO  MAN. 


ENOUGH  LEGALLY  ACQUIRED  FLEECE 


EVENTUALLY  THIS  ILLEGAL  HUNTING  LED  TO  THE  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  MAKE  FABRIC  FOR  400  HIGHLY 
VICUNAS  NEAR  EXTINCTION.  UNTIL  LORO  PIANA  SOUGHT-AFTER  GARMENTS —WHICH  WE  ARE 
JOINED  THE  PERUVIAN  CAMPESINOS  IN  AN  EFFORT  PLEASED  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU  NOW.  PLEASE 
TO  PROTECT  AND  SHEAR  THE  VICUNA  WITHOUT  KNOW  THAT  WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  LORO  PIANAS 
HARMING  THEM— THEREBY  SAVING  THE  SPECIES.  100%  VICUNA^  YOU  TOO  WILL  BE  ENSURING  THE 
NOW,  LORO  PIANA  HAS  BEEN  CHOSEN  TO  SAFETY  OF  THE  VICUNA  POPULATION  AND  SUP- 
MANUFACTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTE  THIS  RARE  AND  PORTING  THIS  VERY  WORTHY  CAUSE.  AFTER  ALL, 


EXCEPTIONAL    FABRIC 


WE    BELIEVE    IN    MAKING    FABRIC 


WORLDWIDE.  A  FORMI- 


EVERYONE  CAN  LIVE   WITH 


DABLE  ENDEAVOR, SINCE 


taztfia/ 


INCLUDING  THE  VICUNA. 


ITALIAN  FABRIC 


SECRET         TO 


GREAT  SUI 


Worldwide  Vici/Na  Conference  to  he  held  this  fall  in  New  York. 

to  (jet  more  information  call  or  come  by:  tlle  loro  plana  sliof 

46  East  61  Street  New  York  NY  10021  212  9S0  7961 
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Darting  in  and  out 

Kenneth  Dart,  the  billionaire  in- 
vestor and  foam-cup  maker,  re- 
nounced his  U.S.  citizenship  and 
became  a  citizen  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican tax  haven  of  Belize.  Now  the 
government  of  Belize  has  asked  the 
U.S.  State  Department  if  it  might  be 
allowed  to  open  a  new  diplomatic 
post  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Guess  who 
would  represent  Belize  in  Sarasota? 
Ken  Dart,  of  course.  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Belize  George  Bruno,  in  an 
April  cable  to  the  department,  said 
Belizean  officials  told  him  Dart  would 
have  "special  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  trade  and  finance."  At  least 
Ken  Dart  wouldn't  need  to  go 
house-hunting.  In  1989  he  moved 
Dart  Container,  his  wife  and  kids 
from  Michigan  to  Sarasota,  where  the 


Will  the  watercooler 
go,  too? 

Michael  Dell  of  Dell  Computer  is 
famous  for  driving  his  people  hard, 
but  now  it  seems  he  wants  to  cut  off 
their  views.  He  is  rumored  to  be  plan- 
ning a  third  office  building  at  the 
company's  Round  Rock  complex, 


Darts  own  property.  If  Dart  spends 
more  than  a  month  in  Sarasota,  he 
loses  his  tax  advantages.  But  as  a 
"diplomat,"  he  could  live  there  year- 
round  and  still  thumb  his  nose  at 
the  irs. 


Dell  Computer  chief  Michael  Del! 
Building  the  new  Stalag  13. 
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Foam-cup  mogul  Kenneth  Dart 
Thumbing  his  nose  at  the  IRS. 


this  one  windowless.  A  local  video 
producer  confided  to  a  Forbes  writer: 
"Around  town  it's  called  Stalag 
13,"  referring  to  the  prison  in  the  TV 
sitcom  Hojjan's  Heroes.  We  checked 
with  Dell's  public  relations  people. 
"Well,  of  course  it  will  have  some 
windows,  just  not  that  many,"  a  com- 
pany flack  drawled.  Does  Mike 
think  his  employees  waste  too  much 
time  gazing  out  at  the  landscape? 

Frequent  fliers 

Walter  Annenbercs  $1  billion 
collection  of  impressionist  works 
summers  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  Manhattan  and  winters 
at  the  Annenberg  estate  in  Rancho 


Mirage,  Calif.  Each  year  the  collec- 
tion is  flown  twice  across  the  coun- 
try. Let's  hope  they  keep  those  aircraft 
in  tip-top  shape. 

Fired  and  fired  at 

The  ousted  chairman  of  American 
Express,  James  Robinson  III,  and  his 
press  agent  wife,  Linda,  have  taken 
refuge  from  their  cares  on  a  peaceful 
estate  overlooking  Lake  Waramaug 
in  Connecticut.  But  the  socialite  cou- 
ple have  found  no  peace.  Their  estate 
adjoins  the  30-acre  Hopkins  Vineyard, 
whose  owners  have  their  own  prob- 
lems: birds  that  get  to  the  grapes  be- 
fore they  can  be  picked.  To  save  their 
crop,  the  Hopkins  people  have  a  4- 
foot-long,  red-and-blue  cannon  that 
fires  blanks  even'  minute  or  so.  Adding 
to  the  din,  the  grape  growers  have 
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James  and  Linda  Robinson 

The  couple  have  found  no  peace. 
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strengthened  their  defenses  with 
sound  systems  and  whistles.  Sighs 
Linda  Robinson,  "I  understand  the 
business  of  running  a  vineyard,  but  I 
wish  we  could  get  a  silencer." 

Chicken  soup 

Until  now  Amarillo,  Tex.  tycoon 
Stanley  Marsh  III  has  been  best 
known  for  Cadillac  Ranch,  which 
features  an  embedded  row  of  Cadil- 
lacs and  ubiquitous  pop  art  signs, 
one  that  reads  "Steal  this  sign." 
That  sign,  it  seems,  has  landed 
Marsh  into  the  i  chicken  |  soup.  Ben 
Whittenburg,  the  teenage  scion  of 
the  family  that  formerly  owned  the 
Amarillo  Globe  Times,  took  Marsh 
up  on  the  offer  and  stole  one  of  the 
signs  last  year. 


* 
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An  old-fashioned  Texas  feud  fol- 
lowed. The  Whittenburg  family  al- 
leges in  a  lawsuit  filed  last  week  that 
Stanley  Marsh  took  violent  revenge. 
The  suit  says  that  on  a  church  camp- 
out  in  a  Whittenburg-owned  park, 
Ben  awoke  in  his  van  to  find  Marsh 
brandishing  a  sledgehammer-like  ob- 
ject, pounding  on  the  side  window. 
He  forced  Ben  out  of  the  van  and 
began  cursing  and  threatening  to 
smash  his  arms.  According  to  the  suit, 
Marsh  then  forced  young  Whitten- 
burg into  a  chicken  pen  and  held  him 
there  until  a  family  farmhand  ar- 
rived and  set  him  free. 

The  Whittenburgs  seek  unspecified 
damages,  demanding  "an  amount  suffi- 
cient enough  to  deter  Mr.  Marsh,  in 
light  of  his  great  wealth,  from  ever  again 
engaging  in  such  egregious  behav- 
ior." Marsh  told  a  local  reporter  he 
thinks  it's  a  ploy  for  profit.  M 
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Hardly.  More  a  choice 
between  anonymity  and  relationship. 

On  our  part,  something  we  learned 
serving  families  for  as  many  as  five 
generations.  For  you,  an  intangible  comfort 
when  you  leave  home  for  a  distant  shore. 

The  Cloister.  Sea  Island.  Mobil  Five-Star 
accommodations  with  spontaneous  warmth. 
World  class  golf.  Wonderful  dining.  Yes.  five 
miles  of  private  beach,  tennis,  spa,  skeet 
and  horseback  outings,  too. 

i  could  go  anywhere. 

But  you  are  uniquely  welcome  here. 
To  arrange  a  visit  or  inquire  about 
cottage  and  estate  residences, 
call  800-SEA-ISLAnd.  The-CIoister, 
Sea  Island,  Georgia  31561. 

Who  you  are  matters"; 


THE  CLOISTER' 


Reserve  now  for  Holiday  Big  Band  Festival, 

upcoming  Spa  programs,  Food/Wine  Classic  XII.  Financial  Seminar. 


When  was 
the  last  time 

you  gave 

someone  a 

gift  they 
appreciated 
every  day  of 

the  year? 


Letts  has  made  history  by 
producing  diaries  for  nearly 
200  years.  Letts  diaries,  used 
to  record  daily  events  by  such 
illustrious  greats  as  Charles 
Dickens,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Queen  Victoria  and 
President  Roosevelt,  are  now 
on  the  desks  of  today's  promi- 
nent leaders  and  everyday 
people.  That's  because  Letts 
helps  people  with  challenging 
lives  stay  ahead  by  planning 
their  days  wisely. 

For  information  regarding  our 

Corporate  Gift  Program,  call 

1-800-DIARIES,  ext  141. 


%&f. 


of  London® 
The  Essential  Accessory. 


Can  a  car  he  two  things  at  once? 


Can  it  he  one  thing  one  moment 


and  something  totally  different  the  next? 


Is  it  possible? 


Nothing  is  impossible. 


Ask  a  Chrysler  engineer. 


To  the  question:  Is  it  a  Itixury  car 


—4 

I 

_ L 

*=-. 

or  a  sports  sedan? 


They  will  answer, 


3.5  LITER  21-VALVE  214  HP  ENGINE,  INDEPENDENT  TOURING  SUSPENSION,  CAB-FORWARD  DESIGN,  EIGHT-WAY  POWER  LEATHER-TRIMMED  SEATS,  POWER  E\ 


\J 


Chrysler  LHS 


4-WHEEL  DISC  ABS.  CHRYSLER  INFINITY  SPATIAL  IMAGING' 


'  SOUND  SYSTEM.  INQUIRIES,  1-800 -i< -A-CHRYSI  FR    WFR  sttp   hit,,// 
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CARTIER  VLC  CLASSIC  WATCH. 
THE   ART  OF  BEING  UNIQUE. 
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'  HI!  IS  •  BOSTON  ■  CHICAGO  •  FORT  LAUDERDALE  ■  HOl'STON  •  NEW  YORK  ■  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  DIEGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  ■  ST.  LOUI! 
EPORT  ■  HONOLULU  ■  LAS  VEGAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  ■  MONTREAL  •  NASSAU  ■  SAN  JUAN  •  ST.  BARTHELEMY  ■  ST.  MARTIN  •  ST.  THOMAS  •  TORONTO  •  VANCOUVER 

TO  ORDER  A  COPY  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE,  PLEASE  CALL  1-800-CARTIER. 
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"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Fact  and  Comment 


By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


STOP  STUNTING 

The  directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers have  issued  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  ease  monetary  policy  to  stimulate  growth. 
Others  should  take  up  this  cry.  There's  no  reason  we 
can't  expand  at  a  50%  to  100%  faster  pace  than  the  Fed 
thinks  we're  capable  of  doing. 

Our  central  bank,  with  the  overt  support  of  the 
Clinton  Administration  and  the  passive  acceptance  of 
congressional  Republicans,  believes  that  real  growth  in 
excess  of  2.5%  a  year  will  trigger  inflation.  That's  a  pre- 


OUR  PROSPERITY 

posterous  proposition,  but  it  still  retains  an  unassailable 
grip  on  the  minds  of  Washington  policymakers.  Between 
the  end  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  big  Vietnam  buildup 
of  the  1960s,  the  U.S.  economy  expanded  at  an  annual 
average  of  3.5%,  with  negligible  inflation.  Growth  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  expansion  averaged  almost  4%,  while 
inflation  plummeted. 

Given  the  Reagan  record,  not  to  mention  so  much 
other  overwhelming  evidence,  why  doesn't  the  GOP 
take  the  Fed  to  task? 


LASSOING  LAWYERS  LIBERATES  THE  REST  OF  US 


Tort  reform  is  bogged  down,  even  in  this  Republi- 
can Congress,  as  the  trial  bar  showers  contributions  on 
a  party  it  had  disdained  until  last  November's  elections. 
Too  bad:  Real  change  would  help  stimulate  prosperity. 
A  study  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search finds  that  reforming  our  so-called  civil  justice 
system  will  enormously  benefit  job  creation  and  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Researchers  found  that  states  that 


reduced  excessive  litigation  and  unjustified  awards  did 
far  better  economically  than  states  that  did  not.  In  fact, 
the  study  found  that  employment  fell  when  suit- 
encouraging  laws  were  passed. 

Gratifyingly,  states  are  enacting  their  own  progrowth 
changes.  Particularly  impressive  are  reforms  enacted  by 
Governor  George  W.  Bush  in  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ously litigation-happy  states,  Texas. 


GO  SLOW 


Republicans  are  ready  to  wield  an  ax  against  the  earned 
income  tax  credit.  They  should  think  carefully  before 
they  act.  This  credit  supplements  incomes  of  low-wage 
earners.  Its  goals:  to  get  people  off  welfare,  since  taking 
a  job  means  a  sharp,  quick  loss  of  noncash  benefits,  and 
to  keep  those  with  low  incomes  from  falling  into  welfare. 


The  program  has  expanded  far  beyond  what  it  should 
have,  and  it  is  riddled  with  fraud.  The  GOP  is,  of  course, 
right  to  deal  with  these  problems.  But  until  there  is  gen- 
uine welfare  and  tax  reform  (read  flat  tax),  the  principle 
of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  is  sound. 

A  scalpel,  not  a  meat  cleaver,  is  called  for. 


AN  ANTI-AG  PROGRAM 


One  measure  Washington  should  kill  is 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  Its 
purpose  is  to  have  farmers  set  aside 
highly  erodible  or  other  environmental- 
ly sensitive  land.  Farmers  are  paid  not 
to  grow  crops  on  the  land  for  ten  years. 
This  supposedly  pro-environment 
program  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Around  36.4  million  acres  have  been 
set  aside,  an  area  larger  than  the  state  of 
Iowa.  Most  acreage  is  actually  good 
agricultural  land  that  could  be  used 
soundly  by  incorporating  basic  environ- 
mental safeguards. 


Opportunity  lost:  Unused  fields 
mean  losing  overseas  markets. 


At  a  time  when  world  trade  for  food 
is  growing,  this  perverse  program 
reduces  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion, thereby  leaving  global  markets 
open  to  foreign  competitors.  Lower 
production  has  meant  lessened  agricul- 
tural activity,  resulting  in  social  costs. 
Senator  Kent  Conrad  (D-N.D.)  has 
blamed  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram for  destroying  "small  town  after 
small  town." 

Good  land  should  not  lie  fallow, 
especially  when  market  opportunities 
are  expanding  worldwide. 
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POLITICAL 

The  Clinton  Administration  is  slowing  down  efforts  to 
bring  other  nations,  such  as  Chile,  into  Nafta.  The  reason  is 
political.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Mexico  debacle,  Nafta  is 
seen  as  an  electoral  liability.  Ironically,  if  the  Administration 
and  Mexico  had  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  Nafta,  Mexico 
today  would  be  humming  with  vibrant  rates  of  growth. 

Last  December's  disastrous  devaluation  (which  we 
urged  on  Mexico)  was  an  anti- free -trade  move  meant  to 
make  our  exporting  to  Mexico  more  difficult  and  to  give 


HOSTAGE 

Mexican  exports  an  artificial  boost  by  effectively  lowering 
their  prices.  That  is  protectionism.  Since  December,  our 
exports  to  Mexico  have  shrunk,  costing  us  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  The  Mexican  economy  is  in  deep  recession. 
Previously,  U.S. -Mexico  trade  had  blossomed  because 
barriers  were  lowered  and  the  peso-dollar  relationship  was 
stabilized.  Between  1985  and  1994,  American  exports  to 
our  southern  neighbor  just  about  quadrupled,  from  $13 
billion  to  $50  billion. 


BIG  LESSONS 


The  stunning  announcement  that  AT&T  is  splitting 
itself  into  three  companies  underscores  two  critical  points. 
The  first,  and  lesser  one,  is  that  big  is  not  necessarily  better, 
despite  a  spate  of  sensational  mergers. 
The  information  age  puts  a  premium 
on  speed  for  creating  opportunities 
and  for  implementing  up-to-date 
technology.  Only  such  fast  companies 
can  achieve  the  productivity  and  cre- 
ate the  products  and  services  essential 
for  staying  successful.  AT&T's  CEO 
Bob  Allen  rightly  pointed  out  that 
management  was  spending  too  much 
time  and  too  many  resources  keeping 
track  of  and  integrating  the  company's 
multitudinous  businesses  and  markets. 


CEO  Allen:  Keeping  core  company  focused 
by  shedding  non-core  parts. 


The  breakup  will  mean  thousands  of  layoffs,  which  leads 
to  the  second,  more  important  point:  In  an  environment 
where  such  downsizing  remains  a  constant,  it  is  essential  that 
the  American  economy  be  expanding 
vigorously  instead  of  moving  at  the 
anemic  rates  of  recent  years.  Odier- 
wise,  those  jobs  will  not  be  replaced 
with  comparable  ones — not  to  men- 
tion creating  the  new  ones  needed  for 
young  entrants  into  the  work  force. 
The  way  to  get  the  economy  grow- 
ing as  it  should  is  to  enact  the  flat  tax. 
That  won't  happen  until  after  the 
next  election.  In  the  interim,  Con- 
gress must  cut  the  capital  gains  tax 
to  generate  job-creating  investment. 


!  SHM 


TRUE  TALES 

Shakedown — by    James    Bovard    (Viking,    $14.95). 
Bovard's  make-your-blood-boil  book  of  government's, 
abusive  excesses  against  ordinary  Americans  should  turn 
even  the  most  stout-hearted  statist  into  a  fer- 
vent  libertarian.    In   anecdote   after   anecdote 
the    author   chronicles    outrageous    acts    from 
agencies  such  as  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  even  municipal  zoning  boards. 
This  wee  volume  underscores  the  reason  so 
many  Americans  are  turning  conservative.  It's 
one  thing  for  the  government  to  go  after  major 
corporations,    quite    another   when    it    begins 
strong-arming  countless  thousands  of  ordinary  citizens. 
Bovard's  wide-ranging,  meticulous  research  has  proba 


OF  TERROR 

bly  put  him  at  the  top  of  any  bureaucrat's  most- wan  ted  list. 
Excerpts:  In  1990,  Sissy  McGill,  owner  of  Solid  Gold  Pet 
Foods  in  El  Cajon,  California,  was  jailed  for  179  days  and 
fined  $10,000  after  the  FDA  prosecuted  her  for 
claiming  that  her  dog  food  offered  pooches  "a  long 
and  healthier  life. " . . .  FDA  review  time  for  major 
new  medical  devices  has  increased  from  337  days  in 
1988  to  almost  800  days  in  1994.  .  .  .  The  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  has  made  self-defense  a  crime. 
John  Shuler,  a  Montana  rancher,  was  fined  $4,000 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  shooting  a  grizzly 
bear.  Shuler  saw  three  grizzlies  attacking  his 
sheep — and  a  fourth  one  heading  toward  him.  He 
shot  the  bear  charging  him,  then  retreated  to  the 
safety  of  his  home.  [When]  the  Interior  Department 
sued,  a  judge  held  that  Shuler  was  at  fault  because  "he  pur- 
posely placed  himself  in  the  zone  of  imminent  danger." 


RESTAURANTS— GO,  ,  STOP 

Here  is  the  distilled  wisdom  of  brothers  Rob,  Kip  and  Tim,  and  other  Forbes  eatery  experts  Jeff  Cunningham  and  Tom  Jones. 


•  Parioli  Romanissimo — 24  East  81st  St.  (Tel.:  288- 
2391).  Remains  one  of  the  best — and  most  expensive — 
restaurants  in  New  York. 

Martini's— 810  Seventh  Ave.,  at  53rd  St.  (Tel.:  767- 
1717).  Food  very  inconsistent.  Maryland  crab  cakes  not 
only  uninspiring  but  the  smallest  we've  seen.  Chicken 
breast  paillard,  over-sauced.  French  fries,  disappointing. 
So  are  desserts. 

•  Taliesin— 55  Church  St.  (Tel.:  312-2000).  Posi- 
tive addition  to  the  limited  selection  of  restaurants 
downtown.  Grilled  lamb  chops  and  grilled  swordfish, 


first-rate.  Flourless,  bitter  chocolate  cake  with  cara- 
melized bananas,  and  the  lemon  mascarpone  cheese- 
cake, heavenly.  Service  wasn't  quite  up  to  the  standard 
one  would  expect  in  a  hotel  restaurant. 

•  Le  Colonial— 149  East  57th  St.  (Tel.:  752-0808). 
Bad-tasting,  greasy  food;  inattentive  service.  Victim  of 
its  own  success. 

•  Sasso— 1315  Second  Ave.,  near  70th  St.  (Tel.:  472- 
6688).  Welcome  is  warm;  service  is  efficient  and  courte- 
ous; and  the  food  is  very  good.  Beef  gnocchi  with  arugu- 
la  and  goat  cheese  sauce — innovative  and  delicious.     WM 
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THE    PENINSULA 


DETAILS 

MAKE 

THE 

PENINSULA. 


NEW     YORK 


Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  St.,  New  York  NY  10019.  Tollfree:  (800)  262  9467  Tel:  (212)  247  2200  Fax:  (212)  903  3949 
The  Peninsula:  Hong  Kong  •  Manila  •  New  York  •  Beverly  Hills  •  The  Palace  Hotel  Beijing  •  The  Kowloon  Hotel  Hong  Kong 
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Thousands  Of  Companies  Depend  On  Microsoft 

To  Run  Their  Businesses.  Did  You  Ever  Wonder  Who 

Microsoft  Depends  On  To  Run  Theirs? 


Although  they're  one  of  the  largest  developers 
of  software  in  the  world,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  customers  around  the  globe,  there  is  just 
one  thing  about  Microsoft  that  people  sometimes 
overlook:  That  they've  got  a  business  to  run  too. 
So  it's  essential  that  they  have  dependable  systems 
that  can  run  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server. 

Which  is  why  they  rely  on  Compaq.  Compaq 
supplies  servers  to  Microsoft  to  run  their  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  Server  network,  which  serves  not 
only  their  headquarters  near  Seattle  but  all  of  their 
offices  around  the  world.  Compaq  servers  also  allow 
their  people  constant  (and  instant)  access  to  their 
mission-critical  business  information  —  from 
customer  service  records  and  problem /solution 
databases  to  running  the  Microsoft  Network. 


Compaq's  CD-based  SmartStart  allows  you  to 
configure  BackOffice  and  Microsoft  Windows  NT 
Server  simply  and  easily.  And  Compaq  has  servers 
that  come  with  Insight  Manager,  which  is  a  specially 
designed  Compaq  technology  that  manages  over 
1000  key  server  elements  and  warns  you  about 
potential  problems.  Before  they  become  real  ones. 

And  because  they're  Compaq  servers,  each  one 
is  backed  by  our  three-year  on-site  warranty*  and 
our  7  days  a  week,  24-hour  technical  support  line. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  powerful  and  reliable 
system  that  runs  Microsoft  Windows  NT  to  run 
your  business,  call  1-800-664-9888.  But  do  yourself 
a  favor,  don't  just  take  our  word  for  it.  Ask  around. 


COMPAQ. 


<mpaq  Computer  Corporation  All  Rights  Reserved  Compaq  Registered  U.S  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  .Microsoft  it  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation.  Windows  NT,  Microsoft  Network  and 
BackOffice  are  trademarks  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation  /might  Manager,  SmartStart  and  ProLiant  are  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation  'limited  warranty.  Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply  Monitors, 
hattery  packs  and  certain  option*  are  covered  hy  a  one -year  warranty  For  details,  call  the  Compaq  Customer  Support  Center  at  !-8QO-34S-iSt8. 


Other  Comments 


Think  About  It 

They  say  nobody  reads  anymore.  I 
don't  know  why.  It  isn't  as  if  there 
were  anything  better  to  do.  Look  at 
people  who  are  not  reading.  What  are 
they  doing?  Washing  the  car.  Shop- 
ping. It  brings  you  close  to  tears. 

When  we  hear  of  nobody  reading 
anymore,  the  Dark  Ages  come  to 
mind,  and  with  diem  images  of  endless 
boredom.  Nowadays  of  course,  with 
so  many  things  to  do,  boredom  on  a 
Dark  Ages  scale  is  unthinkable.  That's 
because  so  man}'  of  the  things  we  do 
encourage  us  to  wallow  in  unthought. 
-Russell  Baker,  New  York  Times 

Flatly  Appealing 

Within  months  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
1981  inauguration,  Congress  enacted 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill,  cutting  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  by  25%.  Now  Alabama 
Senator  Richard  Shelby  predicts  that 
within  eight  months  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  Republican  president  in  1997, 
Congress  will  enact  a  flat-rate  income 
tax  to  replace  the  current  personal  and 
corporate  income-tax  structure. 

The  arguments  for  the  flat  tax  are  die 
same  as  those  diat  have  driven  the 
national  rejection  of  racial  preferences 
and  quotas.  Americans  are  tired  of 
being  divided  against  each  other  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  gender,  and  they  are 
tired  of  being  divided  against  each  other 
on  the  basis  of  income.  They  want  to  be 
taxed  at  the  same  rate,  regardless  of 


whether  they  work  on  Samrdays,  take  a 
second  job,  or  have  a  working  spouse. 

The  enactment  of  the  flat  tax,  says 
Shelby,  is  now  inevitable.  It  will  be,  he 
says,  "a  final  rejection  of  the  European 
class-based  politics  of  hate  and  envy 
that  never  had  an}'  place  in  America." 
-Grover  G.  Norquist, 
American  Spectator 


The  mystique  of  wealth  [is]  the 
ultimate  magnet — and  the  greater 
the  fortune,  the  more  unimagin- 
able and  mythical  its  dimensions, 
the  more  compelling  its  attraction. 
-Financier,  by  Cary  Reich 

School  Daze 

In  the  1960s,  the  total  budget  for  all 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  was 
about  $7  billion;  in  the  early  1990s, 
largely  because  of  massive  state  and 
federal  funding  increases,  it  surpassed 
SI  70  billion.  Yet  tens  of  thousands  of 
collejje  seniors  do  not  know  when 
Columbus  sailed  to  the  New  World, 
who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  why  the  Civil  War  was 
fought.  Businesses  rightly  complain 
that  they  must  reeducate  college  grad- 
uates in  such  basic  academic  skills  as 
grammar,  spelling  and  practical  math. 
The  effect  of  government  subsidy  and 
control  has  [been]  a  situation  in  which 
the  entire  system  of  American  higher 
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"Nothing  comes  easily  in  life,  Junior.  If  you 
want  something,  you  usually  have  to  ring  for  it." 


education  is  academically,  morally,  and 
quite  literally,  going  bankrupt. 
-George  Roche,  President, 
Hillsdale  College 

PC  Party 

The  news  media's  embrace  of  the 
Democrats'  multicultural  agenda  has 
backfired.  Like  the  Democratic  Party, 
major  U.S.  news  organizations  have 
made  an  institutional  commitment  to 
diversity,  which  has  encouraged  a 
narrow,  multiculturalist  orthodoxy. 

And  like  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
news  media  are  increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  an  insular  elite  whose  education 
and  career  experience  have  provided 
them  with  little  exposure  to  ordinary 
middle  class  people  who  might  dis- 
agree with  the  cultural  left's  agenda. 
-William  McGowan, 
American  Journalism  Review 

Put  Up  or  Shut  Up 

Self-reliance  and  self-governance 
offer  profound  human  satisfactions. 
But  self-governance  will  require  that 
we  devote  a  good  deal  more  sustained 
attention  to  public  affairs  than  we  do 
now — not  only  to  the  interesting 
sphere  of  national  politics  but  also  to 
the  tedium  of  the  town  council,  school 
board,  public-service  commission  and 
the  like.  Citizenship  (to  turn  a  phrase 
of  Oscar  Wilde's  about  socialism)  takes 
a  lot  of  evenings,  and  there  is  reason  to 
wonder  whether  man}'  of  us  will  not 
prefer  to  put  our  energies  elsewhere. 
For  all  our  talk  about  civic  virtue,  we 
have  yet  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 
-Wilfred  M.  McClay,  Commentary 

You  Never  Know 

J.  Watson  Webb  Jr.  recalled  that  one 
day,  his  grandmother,  Louisine  Have- 
meyer  [prominent  art  collector  of  the 
19th  century],  brought  him  into  the 
kitchen  of  her  house  and  told  him  he 
had  to  learn  to  boil  potatoes.  And  he 
said,  "Well,  why  do  I  have  to  do  that?" 
The  answer  came:  "Well,  you  never 
know;  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns,  and 
you'd  better  learn  to  boil  potatoes." 
-Lorna  Koski,  W  im 
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AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE  COMPOSITE  TRANSACTIONS 
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"Of  all  the  dozens  of  high-tech  products  we're  proud  of,  the  heart  pump  is  truly  priceless.  Not  because 
of  what  it  does  for  us,  but  what  it  does  for  people,"  says  John  N.  Hatsopoulos,  Chairman  of  Thermedics 
Inc.,  listed  on  the  Amex  since  1987.  "How  do  we  like  the  Amex?  We've  spun  twelve  companies  onto  it. 
Worth  $60  million  to  $1.9  billion.  Trading  is  outstanding.  And  the  staff  really  works  to  get  us  what  we 
need  among  top  analysts  and  institutions  Visibility      JOHN  HATSOPOULOS  IS  BIG  ON  THE  AMEX. 


AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  To  learn  about  the  advantages  the  Amex  can  bring  to  your  company, 
contact  Chairman  Dick  Syron.  Phone  212-306-5353.  E-mail  rsyron@amex.com.  Web  site  http://wzvw.amex .com . 


£/he  name 
creates  high 
expectations. 

THE  CAR 
EXCEEDS  THEM. 


Welcome  to  a  new  car  that  fulfills  the 
promise  made  by  its  respected  name. 

With  design  that  captivates. 

Performance  that  inspires.  Quality  that 

assures.  This  is  the  only  new  car  that 

deserves  to  wear  the  name  Taurus. 


The  new  Integrated  Control  Panel 
that's  easy  to  use  and  easy  on 

the  eyes  is  a  good  example  of  the 
new  Taurus'  innovative  design. 


The  powerfully  efficient  new  24-valve 
DOHC  Duratec  V6*  responsive 

new  suspension  and  longer  wheelbase 

take  Taurus  performance  to  an 

exciting  new  level. 


The  wagon  that  redefined  the  category 
has  itself  been  redefined. 


INTRODUCIN 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN  A  FORD  LATELY? 


'Slandatrl  on  LX  HI'A  estimated  JO  City/29  buy  mj>g. 


g  E  W 

FORD 

TAURUS 

"Will  we  ever  run  out  of  trees?77  "Of  all  tke  question 

kids  ask  when  they  visit  our  tree  nursery,   that's  the  one  I  hear  mos 
orten.  They  wonder  ahout  the   rorests   and  ir  someday  all  the  tree 


c 
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ill   he   gone.  Well,    I'm   proud   to   tell   them   that   at   my   company 


Georgia-Paciric,  we're  growing  50  million  seedlings  a  year.  And  ther 
planting  those  seedlings  on  millions  or  acres  or  land.  I  think  it  makes 

fthe  kids  reel  good  to  know  that  we  care.  Thai 
\ta/JL^)3L')3  we're  doing  our  part.  And  that  we're  going  tc 
make  sure  there  will  always  he  plenty  or  trees.  For  them.  And  roi 
their  kids,  too."  Jimmy  Anderson,  Nurseryman  Georgia-RJCITIC       ^^ 
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Commentary 

on  events  at  home  and  abroad 


By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Chairman 


THE  PHILIPPINES— 1995 


Believers  in  free-market  capitalism  have  long  point- 
ed to  the  success  of  the  Asian-Pacific  giants,  with  the 
Philippines  once  included  in  this  group,  to  prove  their 
tenets.  Bv  most  measures  the  Philippines1  economv  was 
roughly  equal  to  Japan's  in  1964.  But  then,  beset  by  the 
feeble,  greedy,  inefficient  Marcos  government,  which 
had  no  attachment  to  real  free-market  policies,  the 
Philippines,  further  weakened  by  incessant  insurgency 
warfare,  slipped  markedlv. 

In  1991  Corazon  Aquino's  government,  by  a  single  Sen- 
ate vote,  lost  the  fight  to  keep  American  military  bases  in  the 
Philippines,  thereby  driving  out  the  country's  only  growth 
industry.  By  1992  GDP  growth  was  feeble,  and  Manila  was 
experiencing  daylong  power  black- 
outs. Many  U.S.  and  other  foreign 
companies  were  seriously  discussing 
leaving.  But  in  1992  General  Fidel  Ra- 
mos was  elected  president — launching 
the  Republic  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Christopher  Forbes  and  I  visited 
President  Ramos  in  October  1993 
and  again  last  month.  The  changes 
are  spectacular.  Consider  the  eco- 
nomic vital  signs:  In  1992  GDP  was 
showing  under  1%  growth;  in  1994 
growth  was  about  5%,  and  estimates 
are  that  it  will  exceed  6%  in  1995. 
Foreign  investment  is  up  sharply, 
with  Japan  more  than  doubling  its  stake.  And  merchan- 
dise exports  are  up  35%  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

None  of  this  has  happened  by  chance.  President  Ramos 
lifted  the  old  restraints  on  foreign  investment  and  broke 
several  feudal  monopolies,  such  as  the  Philippine  Long 
Distance  Telephone  Co.  This  encouraged  some  foreign 
and  domestic  companies  to  enter  the  field,  creating  many 
new  jobs  and  immeasurably  improving  telephone  service. 

U.S.  Ambassador  John  Negroponte,  a  skilled  profession- 
al, told  us  that  privatization  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Inflation 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  held  at  5.6%,  and 
there  is  now  a  budget  surplus  of  8.9  billion  pesos.  Effective 
military  action  has  virtually  ended  the  guerrilla  threat,  and 
continuing  peace  talks  with  the  small  bands  of  insurgents 
should  bear  fruit.  The  lights  in  Manila  are  on  again  full 
time,  thanks  to  exceptionally  fast  power  plant  construction 
encouraged  by  the  President's  programs,  which  work  in 


Philippine  President  Ramos  with  CWW: 

Spectacular  changes  in  just  a  short  time. 


conjunction  with  the  private  sector.  This  success  has 
helped  the  President  fulfill  his  first  pledge  to  the  electorate. 
Productivity  is  up  substantially,  belying  the  old  theory 
that  "Spanish  tradition"  renders  Filipinos  incapable  of  hard 
work.  Infrastructure  and  other  construction  is  evident  ev- 
erywhere. And  tourism  is  on  the  rise — up  18%  in  the  first 
quarter.  Both  bond  rating  services  have  upgraded  the  Phil- 
ippines' debt,  which  means  reduced  borrowing  costs  in  the 
future.  Aid  on  the  political  front,  President  Ramos  and  his 
coalition  won  a  resounding  victory  in  the  May  elections, 
which  will  help  maintain  these  successful  economic  patterns. 
All  is  going  so  well  that  some  of  the  President's  ardent 
supporters  are  urging  him  to  follow  the  Argentine  prece- 
dent of  repealing  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  a  second  term  and 
running  for  reelection.  Absent  an 
amendment,  President  Ramos  must 
step  down  in  1998.  He  has  discour- 
aged such  talk  by  reminding  his  audi- 
ences that  he  favors  term  limits  and  the 
extension  of  democracy  everywhere. 
Of  all  his  accomplishments,  the  Pres- 
ident seems  proudest  of  the  govern- 
ment's attachment  to  democracy. 

President  Ramos'  priorities  for  the 
rest  of  his  term  are  the  continued 
growth  of  GDP  to  near  10%  by 
decade's  end;  tax  reform  (reducing 
tax  rates  but  securing  a  major  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  the  population  that  pays  taxes,  currendy  2%);  contin- 
ued privatization;  improved  water  supplies  and  more 
infrastructure  modernization,  including  plans  to  ease  traf- 
fic congestion.  And  the  President  favors  a  foreign  policy' 
based  on  countering  China's  aggressive  actions  with  the 
"code  of  conduct"  already  agreed  to  bv  the  Chinese. 

Are  there  any  negatives  in  this  starry  picture?  A  few: 
widespread  poverty  in  the  islands;  a  large  part  of  the  bud- 
get surplus'  coming  from  the  sale  of  government-owned 
businesses — a  windfall  that  can't  be  realized  every  year; 
potential  Muslim  extremist  activities;  possible  "destabiliz- 
ing" Chinese  aggressiveness;  and  a  need  for  more  invest- 
ment that  produces  jobs  rather  than  stock  market  profits. 
None  of  these  problems  is  insurmountable.  President 
Ramos  has  time  enough  to  make  his  country's  future 
even  more  positive  than  its  remarkable  present.  H 
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The  new  Dunlop  D60A2I 

performance  tire  trei 


\\ok  on  the  best  "H" rated 

...and  won! 


The  new  DB0A2 
in  tread-to-tread 
testing: 


All-Season 
Traction 


When  a  leading  consumer  magazine  rates  your  tire  the  best 
"H"  rated  performance  tire,  what  do  you  do?  Simple,  you  take 
"the  best"  and  make  it  even  better.  The  new  Dunlop  D60  A2  .. 
you'll  feel  the  difference. 


It's  clearly  the 
superior  "H" rated 
performance  choice! 


From  its  sport  handling  performance  to  its 
epoxy-like  grip  on  wet,  dry  and  snow-covered 
roads,  the  new  D60  A2  is  the  "H"  rated 
performance  tire  all  others  want  to  be! 

The  new  D60  A2  features  an  all-season  tread 
pattern  that  includes  10  percent  more  biting 
edges  and  a  200  percent  increase  in  water-shed- 
ding siping.  The  new  low  temperature  high 
performance  tread  compound  completes  this 
package  for  year  'round  excitement. 

i^mmJ  Its  smooth,  quiet  ride  at  all  speeds  is  the  result 
of  Jointless  Nylon  Band  (JLB)  "Z"  rated  technology  and  an 
optimized  pattern  design  that  specifically  counters  noise. 

The  new  D60  A2  even  delivers  more  mileage.  It's  backed  by 
a  45,000  mile  limited  treadwear  warranty.* 

The  new  D60  A2  redefines  "the  best'.'  The  best  just  got  better! 
Catch  the  new  D60  A2  at  your  Dunlop  performance  dealer. 
Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  or  call  1-800-548-4714. 


*Scc  your  nearest  Dunlop  Dealer  for  delails 


TTTi 


Driving  To  The  Future 


To  reach  Dunlop  Tire  Corporation  on  the  World  Wide  Web: 
http:llwww.dunloptire.coml 
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For  130  years  the  Robinson  family  has  dwelled 
in  a  private  Xanadu,  but  these  days 
the  tax  collector  invades  even  paradise. 

Hawaiian 

family 

Robinson 


By  Ann  Marsh 

When  a  well-to-do  Scottish  family 
came  to  Hawaii  in  1863,  King  Kame- 
hameha  IV  offered  it  Waikiki  and 
what  is  now  Pearl  Harbor.  They 
turned  him  down.  After  abandoning 
their  homestead  in  New  Zealand,  es- 
tablished just  20  years  earlier,  they 
wanted  more  remote  lands.  For 
$10,000  in  gold,  they  bought  Niihau, 
one  of  the  smallest  islands  in  the 
archipelago.  That  was  a  lot  of  money 
then.  But  they  possessed  a  modest 
fortune  from  the  shipping  trade. 
Eventually  they  purchased  more  than 
a  sixth  of  neighboring  Kauai. 

Descendants  of  those  early  settlers, 
members  of  the  Robinson  family, 
own  that  land  still — some  100,000 
acres — and  it's  now  worth  a  half- 
billion  dollars.  But  wealth  wasn't 
what  the  Robinsons'  ancestors  had 
been  looking  for,  and  they  have  lived 
for  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  as 
farmers,  comfortably  but  not  extrava- 
gantly, while  the  land  under  them 
grew  in  value.  Then  one  day  all  that 
wealth  attracted  the  tax  collector. 

Niihau  is  little    hanged  from  when       ME     ■MBIHfc'7 -aHMKS^^ft. 
the  family  came.  1  he  island  has  8,000      Miles  of  white-sand  beach  (above)  on  Niihau; 
wild   boar,   12,00:     wild  sheep  and      Niihau's  cliffs  (right)  seen  from 
1,600  cattle — plus  I  t0  natives  who     the  Robinsons' land  on  Kauai 
still  speak  Hawaiian  and  make  up  the      Bruce  Robinson  decides  who  visits. 
last  pure  Hawaiian  community.  Bl^MK 
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Senior  member  of  the  elan  is  War- 
ren Robinson,  66,  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  first  settler.  He  and 
his  relatives  stubbornly  keep  the  out- 
side world  at  bay.  Warren's  first  eous- 
in  Bruce  says  no  to  anthropologists 
who  want  to  study  the  local  people. 
Speaking  fluent  Hawaiian  and  mar- 
ried to  a  Niihauan,  Bruce  Robinson, 
52,  is  the  sole  judge  of  who  may  visit 
the  island  and  live  there.  By  long 
tradition,  if  a  Niihauan  marries  a  non- 
ethnic  Hawaiian,  he  forfeits  his  right 
to  keep  a  home  on  the  island. 

Most  Niihauans.  do  not  mind  this 
firm  paternalism  because  it  enables 


them  to  hang  on  to  their  old  ways  of 
life.  But  there  are  critics,  like  Niihauan 
Moses  Keale,  who  has  moved  to  Kau- 
ai: "You  can  live  there  comfortably, " 
he  says,  "but  it's  like  the  old  planta- 
tion days  when  the  plantation  owned 
everything.  When  I'm  feeling  sarcas- 
tic, I  call  it  a  fiefdom." 

Fiefdom  or  not,  the  arid  island  is 
spectacularly  beautiful:  white-sand 
beaches  framed  by  low,  clumped 
kiawe  trees.  In  the  sea  around  the 
island  swim  schools  of  sharks  and 
endangered  monk  seals. 

The  Robinson-owned  portion  of 
Kauai  is  equally  beautiful  and  careful- 


ly preserved.  Here  live  Bruce  and 
Warren  Robinson  and  some  20  rela- 
tives. The  land  is  unmortgaged  and 
held  in  partnership,  with  individual 
shares  depending  upon  inheritance. 

In  the  beaut\r  of  their  estate  the 
Robinsons  are  wealthy  almost  with- 
out peer.  Their  valleys  are  dotted  with 
papaya  trees  and  the  ruins  of  centu- 
ries-old Hawaiian  settlements.  Lush 
canyons  are  streaked  with  waterfalls. 

It  is  on  Kauai  that  the  Robinsons 
make  their  living.  Mount  Waialeale, 
just  beyond  the  Robinsons'  property, 
is  the  wettest  place  on  earth;  it  re- 
ceives nearly  500  inches  of  rain  a  year, 
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part  of  which  flows  into  100-year-old 
tunnels  the  Robinsons  built  to  irrigate 
their  sugarcane  fields  3,300  feet  be- 
low. Here  a  half-dozen  Robinsons 
work  the  land,  lending  a  hand  with 
the  crops  and  livestock,  raising  their 
cattle  and  tending  their  sugar  planta- 
tion. "They  are  originals,"  says  Mi- 
chael D.  Wilson,  head  of  Hawaii's 
board  of  land  and  natural  resources. 
"They  do  not  identify  with  a  pam- 
pered, modern  suburban  existence. 
They  don't  mind  physical  work." 

From  their  homes  you  would  never 
know  you  were  visiting  a  clan  worth  a 
half-billion  dollars.  They  maintain  a 


Some  of  the  family's  head  of  cattle  on  Kauai;  Warren  Robinson  and  his  cowboys  drive  the  herd 
Cowboy  before  businessman,  Warren  Robinson  ropes  young  bulls  for  branding. 


sprawling  complex  of  cabins  3,700 
feet  up  the  mountain  in  Kauai,  acces- 
sible only  by  helicopter,  by  horse  or  a 
two-hour  drive  by  all-terrain  vehicle 
up  a  steep,  twisted  trail  cut  by  a  small 
tractor.  The  three  rose-colored, 
wooden  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
wide  porches. 

An  electrified  wire  encircles  the  pe- 
rimeter of  a  thick  lawn  to  keep  out 
wild  boar.  "This  is  virgin  Hawaiian 
rain  forest,"  says  Warren  Robinson. 
Pinching  and  stripping  the  skin  off  a 


small  maile  branch,  he  shows  a  visitor 
the  leafy  piping:  "They  use  this  to 
make  leis."  Bruce  Robinson's  home, 
closer  to  sea  level,  is  a  modest  one- 
story  structure  in  the  middle  of  a 
dusty  sugarcane  field. 

Rut  after  more  than  a  century  of 
being  held  at  bay,  the  outside  w  orld  is 
impinging  on  the  Robinson  retreat  in 
the  threatening  form  of  the  tax  collec- 
tor. The  Robinsons  are  land-rich  but 
money-poor.  Farming  no  longer  gen- 
erates enough  money  to  support  the 
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3ruce  Robinson,  (left),  with  William  B.C.  Hee, 
a  Honolulu  businessman,  on  safari  on  Nnhau 
The  island  is  overrun  with  8,000  wild  boar 


estate.  Another  20  or  so  Robinsons 
now  live  either  in  Honolulu  or  on  the 
mainland,  mostly  working  regular 
jobs  like  banking  or  accounting. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  is  de- 
pressed. Most  of  Hawaii's  eight  re- 
maining sugar  plantations  have  been 
losing  money  for  years,  owing  to  sug 
ar  prices  that  haven't  risen  in  a  decade. 
Three  more  Hawaiian  plantations 
have  plans  to  close  in  the  next  two 
years.  The  Robinson  cane  operation 
on  Kauai,  Gay  &  Robinson,  lost  an 


unusually  high  $4  million  last  year 
after  acquiring  the  neighboring  cane 
plantation,  Olokele.  The  current  two- 
year  crop — to  be  harvested  in  1996 — 
should  earn  $1 .7  million  on  revenues 
of  $19  million. 

Other  income  is  equally  modest. 
There's  $231,000  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  which  uses  part  of  the  70- 
square-mile  island  for  a  radar  test-site. 
There's  maybe  $85,000  from  cattle 
sales,  $67,000  from  charcoal,  $26,000 
from  sheep  and  $3,000  from  honey. 


All  enough  to  feed  the  family's 
modest  lifestyle,  but  not  to  satisfy  that 
modern  monster,  the  omnivorous 
government.  When  a  family  member 
dies,  the  Hawaiian  government  levies 
a  death  tax;  in  the  case  of  Warren 
Robinson's  father,  the  tax  was  about 
19%.  Another  55%  in  federal  estate  tax 
is  levied  on  the  balance. 

"•When  a  poorer  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily faces  a  multimillion-dollar  tax  bill, 
it  places  an  enormous  burden  on  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  help  them  out," 
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says  Warren  Robinson. 

"Living  in  paradise  has  a  lot  of 
thorns,"  adds  Bruce  Robinson.  "We 
go  out  to  dinner  maybe  three  times  a 
year.  We  can't  afford  it.  We  get  our 
meat  from  the  mountains." 

There's  an  easy  way  out,  of  course, 
but  not  easy  if  you  are  a  Robinson. 
Developers  would  happily  bid  for  the 
right  to  build  on  even  a  few  of  the 
100,000  acres.  Five  years  ago  it  might 
have  come  to  that.  The  family  held 
meetings  on  Kauai  to  decide  whether 


to  sell  parts  of  the  property.  Each 
family's  influence  was  proportional  to 
its  holdings.  "It  was  scar)',"  Warren 
Robinson  recalls.  "The  older  genera- 
tion didn't  know  what  the  younger 
generation  was  thinking."  The  old- 
sters needn't  have  worried.  It  was  a 
unanimous  no  to  development.  "We 
feel  we  inherited  the  land  and  want  to 
perpetuate  it  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
possible,"  says  Warren.  "We  don't 
want  another  Waikiki  here." 

But  even  in  their  unanimity  the 


The  Gay  &  Robinson  cane  operation 

It  provides  some  income, 

but  not  enough  to  pay  the  tax  man. 


Robinsons  did  make  a  bow  to  reality. 
They  decided  to  gradually  open  their 
land  to  the  public  for  hiking  in  the  rain 
forest,  horseback  riding  and  hunting. 

And  they  have  proceeded  slowly. 
Bruce  Robinson  offers  Sl,400-a-day 
boar-  and  ram-hunting  trips  to  Nii- 
hau  by  helicopter  from  Kauai,  a  20- 
minute  flight  over  the  Kaulakahi 
Channel.  However,  the  place  isn't 
exactly  swarming  with  visitors.  So  am- 
bivalent are  the  Robinsons  about  hav- 
ing people  on  their  land  that  Bruce 
Robinson  relies  almost  solely  on 
word-of-mouth  to  promote  the  hunt- 
ing excursions;  unless  you  know  the 
name  of  the  outfit — Niihau  Safaris — 
you  won't  find  a  phone  number.  He 
gets  only  about  four  hunters  a  month. 

The  family  also  earned  a  handy 
piece  of  cash  in  1992  by  permitting 
Steven  Spielberg  to  film  an  opening 
scene  of  Jurassic  Park  on  Kauai. 

The  Robinsons  realize  they  must 
do  more  if  they  are  to  pay  the  taxes. 
They  want  to  build  a  resort.  But 
forget  about  saunas  and  souvenir 
shops  and  tour  buses.  "We  want  to 
make  this  as  un-hotel-like  and  un- 
common as  possible,"  says  Warren 
Robinson,  "so  you'd  be  the  guest  of 
the  Robinson  family." 

Guests  would  stay  in  a  complex  of 
200  cabanas  near  Kapalawai,  an  an- 
cestral home  on  Kauai,  which  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  visitors  center.  The 
facilities  will  be  open  both  to  business 
meetings  and  vacationers. 

Where's  the  money  coming  from  to 
develop  the  recreational  facilities? 
Have  you  wondered  why  this  very 
private  family  is  talking  to  Forbes? 
The  Robinsons  figure  it  will  require 
S50  million  to  build  the  complex  for 
environmentally  sound  tourism. 
Where  better  than  this  magazine's 
affluent  audience  to  look  for  partners? 
And  for  potential  customers? 

Warren  Robinson  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a  Hawaiian  cowboy.  He's 
still  getting  used  to  his  new  role  as  a 
business  manager,  but  in  his  down- 
to-earth,  disarminglv  ingenuous  way, 
he's  quite  a  salesman.  He  says  over 
and  over  about  his  family's  property: 
"It's  just  like  heaven."  ■§ 
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If  you've  never  heard  of  Fred  Lennon,  you've  made  this 
secretive  billionaire  happy.  He  works  nearly  as  hard 
at  anonymity  as  at  getting  rich. 

Secrecy 
is  success 


By  Randall  Lane  and  Stephen  S.  Johnson 
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As  a  distributor  for  the  Crawford 
Fitting  Co.  for  three  decades,  Robert 
Evans  sold  over  $50  million  worth  or" 
pipe  valves  and  fittings  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  summoned  to  the  compa- 
ny's Solon,  Ohio  headquarters  for  a 
meeting  with  Fred  Lennon,  the  com- 
pany's elderly  chairman. 

With  his  wife  in  tow,  Evans  Hew  out 
and  was  escorted  into  the  boardroom. 
"Bob,  you've  enriched  Crawford  Fit- 
ting Co.  a  great  deal  over  the  last  34 
years,"  Lennon  said,  tears  welling  up 
in  his  eyes.  Lennon  placed  his  hand  on 
Evans'  shoulder.  Then  he  fired  him. 

For  what?  To  encourage  customers 
to  buy  Crawford  products,  Evans  had 
been  providing  copper  tubes  to  them 
at  close  to  cost.  It  was  a  little  extra 
service.  But  this  act  had  violated  one 
of  Crawford's  most  rigid  rules:  Com- 
pany policy  forbids  distributors  from 
selling  anything  made  by  another 
manufacturer — no  exceptions. 

Strangely,  Evans,  who  now  sells 
products  to  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try, has  no  hard  feelings.  "I  had  other 
distributors  trying  to  get  me  to  sue 
them  [Crawford],  but  I  wouldn't  do 
it,"  says  Evans.  "I  love  the  man.  He's 
like  a  father  to  me." 

Fred  Lennon  inspires  tenacious 
loyalty  and  bitter  loathing  after 
spending  48  years  aggressively  and 
ruthlessly  building  one  of  the  most 
impressive  money  machines  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  Crawford  Fitting  has 
been  a  sole  source  supplier  of  tube 
fittings  and  valves  to  the  Navy,  and 
maintains  big  contracts  with  Du  Pont 
and  USX,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
industrial  concerns  here  and  in  some 
40  foreign  countries. 

You  never  heard  of  the  man?  Noth- 
ing would  please  Fred  Lennon  more. 
To  escape  attention  he  lives  in  a  se- 
cluded development  in  Hunting  Val- 
ley, Ohio  that  posts  signs  warning 
outsiders  to  stay  away.  He  lives  a  mile 
from  public  roads,  in  a  modest  house 
with  an  anonymous  mailbox. 

Perhaps  to  make  himself  more  in- 
visible, Lennon  has  broken  his  empire 
into  dozens  of  separate  firms  (see 
chart,  p.  48).  His  factories  are  scat- 
tered across  the  U.S.,  and  many  don't 

Fred  A.  Lennon 

Shrewd  and  mysterious. 
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AUTOMOBILE  COMPANIES  TALK  ABOUT  HOW  FAST 


THEIR    CARS    ARE    FROM    0-60.    WHEN'S    THE    LAST 


TIME  YOU   PASSED  A  CAR  STARTING   FROM   0? 


Aurora  power  output 
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90%  OF  PEAK  TORQUE  BETWEEN 

1.700  AND  5.600  RPM  MAKES  FOR 

A  USER-FRIENDLY  GAS  PEDAL 


Snappy  acceleration  oil  the 
line  is  a  worthy  trait  for  an 
automobile  to  have.  Yet,  the 
reality  is  most  driving  situations 
(at  least  the  legal  kind)  require 
a  car  underway  to  have  deep 
reserves  of  passing  power.  That 
kind  of  ability  is  measured 
as  torque.  It's  what  makes 
getting  around  a  trailer  truck  on 
a  two-lane  road  a  joy,  rather  than 
a  cardiac  event.  And  torque  is 
something  the  Aurora  has 
gobs  of.  The  Aurora's  V8  was 


engineered  to  have  90%  of  its 
peak  torque  between  1,700  and 
5,600  rpm.  This  kind  of  muscle 
is  manulactured  through  32 
valves,  dual  overhead  cams, 
sequential  port  fuel  injection  and 
so  many  other  technical  advances 
that  numerous  patents  are  still 
pending.    However,   for   all    its 


strength,  the  Aurora,  as  befitting 
a  luxury  performance  sedan, 
remains  the  strong  silent  type. 
Which  is  perhaps  reason  enough 
to  not  brag  about  its 
0-60  time.  For  more 
information,  we  invite  you  to  call 
l -800-718-7778.  f demand  better. 
Aurora   by  Oldsmobile. 
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Fred  A.  Lennon 


have  signs.  When  Lennon  buys  a  fac- 
tory from  another  company,  he  some- 
times leaves  the  old  sign  up  as  a  decoy. 

Paranoia?  Perhaps,  but  paranoia 
seems  to  be  corporate  policy.  Why 
attract  competition?  Why  alert  trade 
unions?  The  company's  motto,  a 
spokesman  once  explained:  "Secrecy 
is  success.  Success  is  secrecy.11 

Lennon  takes  a  leaf  from  under- 
ground political  organizations.  Man- 
agers are  allowed  to  know  only  the 
performance  of  their  own  division.  By 
numerous  accounts,  only  a  half-doz- 
en people  inside  the  company  even 
know  Crawford's  overall  sales. 

Nevertheless,  we've  taken  a  stab  at 
it:  FORBES  estimates  the  company  has 
between  S700  million  and  $1  billion 
in  revenues  (wholesale),  and  net  prof- 


it margins  of  over  10%.  The  company 
has  no  debt.  FORBES  figures  Lennon, 
who  controls  70%  of  the  firm  (the 
other  30%  was  sold  to  its  2,500  or  so 
employees  in  an  ESOP  five  years  ago), 
is  conservatively  worth  SI  billion. 

Fred  Lennon  turns  90  just  after 
Thanksgiving,  but  he  still  goes  into 
the  office  almost  every  day.  He 
wouldn't  talk  to  FORBES,  of  course. 
No  one  on  Crawford's  management 
team  would  comment,  either.  But 
after  interviewing  nearly  100  friends 
and  observers,  and  pawing  through 
mountains  of  documents,  we've  got- 
ten a  pretty  clear  picture  of  Lennon 
and  his  web  of  companies.  What 
emerges  is  one  of  the  great  untold 
business  stories  of  the  20th  century. 

Valves  and  fittings  are  big  business 


Swagelok  Companies 
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Glasgow  Valve  &  Fitting 
Microventil  AG  Switzerland  j 
Swagelok  AG  Switzerland    I 
Australian  Swagelok  Pty. 


Crawford  Fittings  Canada 


Japan  Valve  &  Fitting 


Source:  Court  filings 
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Alfred  Machine,  Altron,  Atlantic  Co.,  Best  Metal, 
Calbit,  Colony  Tool,  Daisy,  Datera,  Ekohwerks, 
Falon,  Frindt  Tool  &  Die,  Impaction,  Jonetca, 
Kenmore  Research,  Markad  Service,  Nerts, 
Noren  Products,  Obit,  Pritchard  Products, 
Rosemont,  Solon  Export,  Snow  Metal  Products, 
Swagelok,  Toner  Co.,  Tower  Surplus,  Whitney 
Research  Tool,  Zalo  Mfg. 


Constance  Insurance 

i 

Midwestern  National 
Life  Insurance 


222  independent  sales  offices, 
140  distributors 


The  "two-ferrule" 

Swagelok 

The  jewel  of  the 

fittings  industry. 


but  highly  fragmented.  It's  a  $70 
billion  industry  worldwide,  but  Craw- 
ford competes  in  the  most  profitable 
segment.  Lennon's  Swagelok  fittings 
connect  tubing  in  astronaut  space 
suits,  nuclear  power  plants,  oil  pipe- 
lines— any  industry  where  pressure 
and  volume  must  be  controlled  in  an 
absolutely  precise  fashion. 

Lennon  controls  his  sales  force  pre- 
cisely as  well,  and  it's  that  control, 
along  with  a  top  product,  that  fuels 
Lennon's  wealth.  "He  doesn't  give 
you  orders,"  says  Mel  Martin,  an  early 
Lennon  assistant,  later  his  Cincinnati 
distributor  for  30  years.  "He  just  says, 
'Why  don't  you  think  about  this  .  .  .' 
But  you  know  that's  an  order.  It's  not 
just,  'Well,  come  back  to  me  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think.'  You  just  do  it." 

The  heart  of  Crawford  Fitting  is  its 
tight  control  over  its  distribution  sys- 
tem, developed  in  part,  Lennon  has 
told  associates,  from  observing  the 
coaching  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns  football  team.  "You  can't  tell 
the  players  how  to  dress  or  how  to  do 
anything  else,"  Lennon  has  said. 
"But  you  can  sure  tell  them  if  they're 
going  to  play  in  the  next  game." 

To  make  sure  he  retains  the  right  to 
hire  or  fire  at  will,  Lennon  insists  on  a 
contract  clause  with  his  140-odd  dis- 

Lennon's  tangled  web 

The  company's  complex  structure — 

buried  in  a  decade-old  tax 

case  against  the  IRS— bears  out 

Lennon's  strategy.  The  complicated 

matrix  keeps  unions,  competitors 

and  the  public  guessing  about 

Crawford's  true  size. 

The  four  main  businesses 

are  Whitey  (ball  and  plug  valves), 

Sno-Trik  (high-pressure  connectors), 

Nupro  (high-pressure  valves) 

and  Cajon  (adapter  and  seal  fittings). 

The  dozens  of  small  job  shops 

manufacture  the  valves  and 

fittings.  An  added  benefit: 

The  managers  feel  more  important 

knowing  they  run  a  company, 

not  just  a  division. 
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tributors  that  stipulates  he 
can  fire  them  with  or  with- 
out cause  on  60  days'  no- 
tice. They  must  also — as 
Bob  Evans  learned  to  his 
cost — sell  onlv  Crawford 
products.  Put  these  two 
clauses  together  and  they 
give  Lennon  near  absolute 
power  over  his  theoretically 
independent  distributors. 

Lennon  even  tells  the 
distributors  how  to  dress 
(white  shirts,  dark  ties  and 
suits,  absolutely  no  facial 
hair),  whom  they  can  sell  to 
and  even  which  politicians 
they  will  donate  to.  (See 
box,  p.  52.)  Of  course,  a 
distributor  can  say  no.  But 
then  Lennon  can  tell  him 
he  can  no  longer  play. 

Evans,  a  loyal  soldier,  was 
given  a  fat  noncompete 
payment  as  he  was  pushed 
out  the  door.  Others  are 
treated  more  curtly.  "They 
want  you  completely  be- 
holden to  them,11  says  John 
Benz,  fired  as  Pittsburgh 
rep  after  27  years  at  Craw- 
ford for  running  a  fittings 
installation  business  on  the 
side.  "If  you  make  any  at- 
tempts whatsoever  to  have 
any  other  business  inter- 
ests, they  choke  you  off." 

Loyalty,    on    the    other 
hand,  is  richly  rew  arded.  In 
essence,  Crawford  distribu- 
tors are  protected  monopo- 
lies, forbidden  from  solicit- 
ing business  in  one  anoth- 
er's       territories.         The 
company  won't  even  accept 
national    accounts,    which 
would  undermine  its  dis- 
tributors: If  the  Navy  wants      ^HHS 
tube  fittings  for  its  Norfolk, 
Va.  shipyard,  it  orders  from  Norfolk- 
based  Dibert  Valve  &  Fitting,  just  as  a 
boiler  operator  in  Richmond  does. 

All  distributors  get  a  "suggested 
price  list."  Pity  the  distributor  who 
breaks  rank.  Former  distributors  tell 
Forbes  that  deviating  from  the  sug- 
gested price  was  not  really  an  option. 

Is  this  price-fixing,  and  is  it  legal? 
The  Sherman  Act  requires  that  each 
Crawford  distributor  act  indepen- 
dently, but  Lcnnon's  system  has  held 


Crawford's  Solon,  Ohio  headquarters  (top); 

three  anonymous  subsidiaries. 

For  all  you  know,  there  could  be  a  Crawford  factory  near  you. 


up  in  court  so  far.  A  former  distribu- 
tor trying  to  sell  Swageloks  in  Europe 
brought  an  antitrust  action  14  years 
ago;  he  lost.  The  plaintiff,  Richard 
Keeney,  grumbles  that  Lennon, 
through  his  acquaintance  with  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  got  to  the 
judge.  An  unlikely  story,  but  an  indi- 
cation of  how  Lennon's  subordinates 
are  in  awe  of  the  man. 

Crawford  distributors  are  supposed 
to  sell  only  to  end-users,  lest  a  second- 


ary market  be  created. 
When  product  does  sneak 
out,  usually  from  contrac- 
tors who  buy  too  much  and 
then  dump  to  surplus  deal- 
ers, Lennon's  legal  team 
goes  into  action.  One  re- 
seller, Baton  Rouge  dealer 
Wiley  Alexander,  found 
himself  shelling  out 
$10,000  to  defend  himself 
against  allegations  of  coun- 
terfeiting Swageloks  and  of 
misrepresenting  himself  as 
an  authorized  dealer.  Alex- 
ander won.  "It's  a  shame  a 
company  of  that  quality 
and  size  would  stoop  to  the 
strong-arm  tactics  they  at- 
tempted with  me,"  he  says. 
Lennon  will  even  go  after 
his  biggest  customers  if 
they  cross  him.  When  the 
Na\y  began  buying  fittings 
in  the  1980s  from  Parker 
Hannifin  to  use  with  Craw- 
ford's Swagelok,  Lennon 
sued  the  Na\y,  arguing  that 
the  two  companies1  parts 
aren't  interchangeable. 
This  time  the  Navy  won. 

Why  do  customers  put 
up  with  these  high-handed 
tactics?  In  good  part  be- 
cause Lennon  gives  such 
excellent  service.  "Fred 
would  stand  on  his  head  for 
a  customer,"  says  Larry 
Dietz,  a  former  sales  man- 
ager at  one  of  Crawford's 
larger  subsidiaries. 

With  an  earnest  demean- 
or, piercing  steel-blue  eyes 
and  a  powerful  gift  for  re- 
membering   names,    Fred 
Lennon  is  a  natural  sales- 
man. He  never  went  to  col- 
lege but  garnered  an  under- 
standing of  heavy  industry 
from  his  father,  Patrick,  a  machine 
tool  designer  who  moved  the  family 
from  Providence,  R.I.  to  Cleveland. 

Associates  say  Lennon  learned  how 
to  sell  by  peddling  encyclopedias 
door-to-door.  He  learned  about  cus- 
tomer service  from  IBM:  At  21,  he 
wangled  a  job  at  IBM's  Cleveland  of- 
fice. He  left  IBM  in  1938  for  Cleve- 
land-based Office  Machine  Co.,  then 
moved  to  a  company  called  Weldon 
Tool  five  years  later.  Though  he  was  a 
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Can  you  find  American  Standard  in  this  picture?  (Hint  Down  the  hall,  2nd  door  on  the  right) 
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YOU  KNEW  WE  WERE  INTO 
PLUMBING,  BUT  HERE  ARE  SOME 
THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW: 


WE  MAKE  MORE  PLUMBING  PRODUCTS 
IN  CHINA  THAN  ANY  FOREIGN 
PRODUCER.  The  standard  of  living 
in  China  continues  to  improve 
dramatically.  With  seven  plants  under 
way,  we're  making  the  most  of  this 
opportunity.  We're  also  the  largest 
producer  of  plumbing  products  in 
the  world.  We  invented  ceramic  discs 
guaranteed  for  life  not  to  drip,  and 
Americast®  fixtures  that  are  half  the 
weight  of  cast  iron,  and  just  as  strong. 


WE  MAKE  ANTI-LOCK  BRAKING 
SYSTEMS  (ABS)  FOR  TRUCKS,  BUSES 
AND  TRAILERS.  ABS  braking  systems 
developed  by  our  WABCO  subsidiary 
are  on  half  the  heavy  commercial 
vehicles  now  built  in  Europe. 


WE  MAKE  HALF  OF  THE  LARGE 
CHILLERS  COOLING  COMMERCIAL 
BUILDINGS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
OurTrane  division  is  a  world  leader 
in  commercial  air  conditioners  and 
the  maker  of  residential  products 
whose  durability  is  legendary. 


» 


THE  WAY  WE  MAKE  THESE  PRODUCTS 
MAKES  HEADLINES.  Other  companies 
actually  send  their  people  to  see 
how  our  revolutionary  demand-flow 
manufacturing  process  works. 


SO  IF  YOU  REALLY  WANT  TO  FIND 
AMERICAN  STANDARD  YOU  KNOW 
WHERE  TO  LOOK.  Anyplace  in  the 
world  where  there's  opportunity. 


... 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  COMPANIES. 
MORE  THAN  YOU  EVER  EXPECTED. 


American 


Standard 
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Friends 

Every  two  years  or  so 

conservative  political  cir- 

of Fred 

Fred  Lennon's  80-odd  do- 

cles. "He  believes  passion- 

mestic distributors  can 

ately  in  the  free  enterprise 

count  on  getting  a  call  from 

system,"  says  Ohio  Gover- 

the boss.  The  topic: 

nor  George  Voinovich. 

which  politicians  get 

"When  he  was  born,  they 

checks.  "He'd  tell  you 

broke  the  mold."  Says 

how  much  to  give,  too," 

conservative  gadfly  Phyllis 

says  Larry  Dietz,  a  former 

Schlafly,  "He's  just  a 

Knoxville  distributor.  Like 

great  patriot." 

Lennon's  business  direc- 

In philanthropic  cir- 

tives, these  donations  are 

cles,  too,  he  is  greatly  re- 

merely "suggested." 

spected.  His  Fred  A.  Len- 

Suggested? Former  distrib- 

non Foundation,  funded 

utors  laugh.  "You  knew 

by  Crawford  Fitting, 

what  you  had  to  do,"  says 

handed  out  $17  million  be- 

John Benz,  the  former 

tween  1989  and  1992, 

Pittsburgh  distributor. 

including  $2.2  million  in 

Lennon,  a  stalwart  Re- 

donations each  to  the 

publican,  has  the  checks 

Vatican  Observatory  Foun- 

sent to  him  so  he  can 

dation  and  the  Cleveland 

track  who's  tardy. 

Clinic  Foundation,  a  medi- 

Lennon ponies  up  his 

cal  research  fund. 

own  money j  too.  Between 

Lennon's  pet  project  is 

May  1994  and  May  1995 

the  Ashbrook  Center  for 

Lennon  gave  at  least 

Public  Affairs,  which  he 

$435,000  to  the  Repub- 

helped establish  in  1983  to 

lican  National  Commit- 

actively promote  tradi- 

tee— more  than  any  other 

tional  conservative  values. 

individual  during  that  peri- 

It's as  close  as  he  gets  to  a 

od.  Other  campaign  do- 

public face. 

nations  have  gone  to  Pat 

President  Reagan  at- 

Buchanan and  Jesse 

tended  the  center's  inaugu- 

Helms. 

ration,  and  George  Bush, 

"In  the  political  arena, 

Margaret  Thatcher  and 

everybody  knows  Fred 

Newt  Gingrich  have  visit- 

Lennon," says  U.S.  Sena- 

ed. Schlafly  and  William 

tor  Michael  DeWine 

Kristol  sit  on  its  board. 

(R-Ohio).  "He  has  the 

The  center,  south  of  Cleve- 

ability to  pick  up  the  phone 

land  at  conservative  Ash- 

and call  anyone.  When 

land  University,  was  named 

Ronald  Reagan  was  in  the 

after  the  late  Congress- 

White House,  he  could 

man  John  Ashbrook,  a 

get  through  to  the  Presi- 

close friend  of  Lennon's. 

dent."  Lennon  was  one 

Ashbrook  reflected  many  of 

of  Reagan's  earliest  and 

Lennon's  own  views. 

most  fervent  backers. 

"He  [Ashbrook]  thought 

Lennon  in  part  blamed 

Richard  Nixon  was  a  lib- 

himself for  Reagan's 

eral,"  says  Charles  Parton, 

failed  1976  bid.  "He 

the  Ashbrook  Center's 

thought  he  could  have 

director. 

worked  harder  and  done 

"Fred  prefers  not  to  be 

more,"  says  former  Cin- 

visible," Parton  adds,  "but 

cinnati  distributor  Mel 

he  is  proud  of  the  center, 

Martin. 

so  it's  all  right  that  the 

No  Mirprise  that  Fred 

world  hears  about  it." 

Lennon  is  well  respected  in 

-R.L.  and  S.S.J.  Hi 

born  salesman,  Lennon's  career  was 
going  nowhere  and  he  was  develop- 
ing something  of  a  reputation  as  a 
boozer.  Not  a  promising  prospect  for 
a  man  approaching  40. 

Suddenly  luck  walked  in  the  door. 
Around  1946  Lennon  met  Cullen 
Crawford,  an  engineer  at  Parker  Ap- 
pliance, the  predecessor  to  Parker 
Hannifin.  Crawford  had  been  spend 
ing  his  nights  parked  at  his  kitchen 
table,  developing  a  fitting  he  dubbed 
a  Swagelok.  (To  "swage"  means  to 
shape  by  applying  pressure.) 

Swagelok  was  definitely  a  better 
mousetrap,  and  Lennon  quickly  un- 
derstood that.  Before  Swagelok,  pipes 
and  tubes  were  usually  connected  by 
flaring  one  end  with  a  tool.  Craw- 
ford's new  method,  using  two  free- 
floating  rings,  or  "ferrules,"  that  act 
as  bearings,  created  a  leakproof  seal. 

Crawford  executives  drive  by 
a  prospective  employee's  house 
to  see  if  the  lawn  is  trimmed 
and  the  car  washed. 


For  industries  where  spillage  means 
catastrophe,  the  Swagelok  technol- 
ogy became  essential.  Fifty  years  later 
the  Swagelok  sold  worldwide  is  basi- 
cally the  same  as  the  one  concocted  in 
Crawford's  kitchen. 

Crawford  needed  help.  He  knew 
nothing  about  sales,  which  was  Len- 
non's strength.  But  backing  the  in- 
vention required  money.  Where  was 
Lennon  to  get  it? 

Legend  has  it  that  his  wife's  uncle, 
John  McHannon,  head  of  the  Central 
National  Bank,  made  Lennon  an  of- 
fer: He  would  stake  him,  but  only  if  he 
stopped  drinking.  No  one  has  seen 
Lennon  drink  since.  When  business 
protocol,  calls  for  alcohol,  he  slurps 
near  beer  or  colored  water. 

Crawford  and  Lennon  became 
equal  partners,  forming  Crawford  Fit- 
ting Co.  in  July  1947.  The  partner- 
ship lasted  less  than  a  year,  however, 
as  the  two  men  butted  heads.  "They 
both  wanted  to  have  final  say,"  says 
Crawford's  daughter,  Carole  Hahl. 
Lennon  made  Crawford  an  offer:  He 
would  buy  Crawford's  stake  for 
$2,000,  even  then  not  a  fortune.  But 
Crawford  wasn't  as  shrewd  as  Len- 
non, and  he  took  the  offer.  That  deal 
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ranks  with  the  purchase  of  Manhattan 
Island  for  a  bag  of  beads  as  one  of  the 
great  bargains  of  all  time. 

Did  Lennon  feel  any  remorse  for 
taking  his  onetime  partner  to  the 
cleaners?  Not  that  anyone  ever  no- 
ticed. In  fact,  the  litigious  Lennon 
sued  Crawford  when  the  inventor 
tried  to  set  up  a  new  fittings  company 
called  C.B.  Crawford.  Rather  than 
fight,  a  disheartened  Crawford,  who 
died  four  years  ago,  renamed  his  new 
firm  Tylok  International. 

Lennon  lost  no  time  cashing  in.  He 
had  won  some  big  contracts,  includ- 
ing a  job  to  help  Du  Pont  supply 
equipment  for  the  country's  fledgling 
nuclear  energy  program.  To  get  the 
valves  made,  he  contracted  jobs  out  to 
local  shops  but  found  inconsistent 
quality  and  unreliable  delivery.  So  he 
bought  a  small  plant  in  1950  and 
began  making  his  own  Swageloks. 
He's  done  almost  all  his  own  manu- 
facturing ever  since.  Occasionally, 
he'll  contract  out  small  jobs  and,  if  he 
likes  the  work,  he'll  buy  the  company. 

Lennon's  40  or  so  factories  are 
legendary.  Just  as  he's  fanatically  se- 
cretive, he's  obsessively  neat.  Fellow 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  member  Rich- 
ard Farmer,  chairman  of  Cintas 
Corp.,  vividly  remembers  his  first  vis- 
it, as  he  watched  workers  wiping 
wheelbarrows  spotless  each  time  they 
dumped  a  load  of  oily  metal  chips.  "I 
was  just  flabbergasted,"  he  says. 
Cleanliness  is  also  a  major  criterion  in 
Lennon's  hiring  decisions.  Crawford 
executives  will  drive  by  a  prospective 
emplovee's  house  to  see  whether  the 
lawn  is  trimmed  and  the  car  washed. 

From  the  beginning,  quality  con- 
trol was  taken  seriously.  Every  inspec- 
tor, cleaner,  assembler — even  the  ma- 
chinist himself — has  full  authority  to 
scrap  a  batch  for  any  reason. 

Almost  from  the  start,  Lennon  had 
a  quality  product.  But  Swageloks  c<  >st 
around  25%  more  than  competitors' 
fittings,  and  explaining  to  customers 
the  superiority  of  a  "two-ferrule"  sys- 
tem back  then  wasn't  quite  as  simple 
as  showing  a  color  IA'  next  to  a  black- 
and-white. 

So  Lennon,  the  master  salesman, 
sought  to  create  a  brand  name.  On 
early  sales  calls,  Lennon  would  cam'  a 
purple  jeweler's  cloth,  laying  it  out  on 
a  customer's  desk  to  display  the  shiny 
Swageloks.  Lennon  treated  each  fit- 


ting like  the  Hope  diamond,  daintily 
lifting  it  with  two  fingers. 

Then  came  the  demonstration.  Re- 
calls Joseph  Bertram,  Lennon's  first 
distributor  in  the  Northeast:  "He 
would  ha\  e  a  way  of  turning  a  wrench, 
so  that  when  he  tightened  it,  he 
wouldn't  take  little  quarter  turns.  He 
would  take  one  full  turn  while  looking 
at  you,  smiling,  saying  'That  is  how 
easy  it  is.'  He  was  a  perfectionist  at 
demonstrating  how  it  would  work." 

As  the  company  grew,  Fred  Len- 
non couldn't  sell  all  the  fittings  him- 
self. He  hired  distributors  like  Ber- 


Cullen  B.  Crawford,  inventor  of  the  Swagelok 
He  sold  a  $500  million  stake  for  $2,000. 


tram,  who  added  Swageloks  to  valves 
and  fittings  lines  they  already  pushed. 
But  using  independent  reps  irritated 
Lennon,  so  he  began  tightening  con- 
trol. He  distributed  a  canned  script 
for  the  reps  to  follow,  demanded  ap- 
proval of  every  advertisement  placed 
in  trade  journals,  rejecting  ads  even  if 
they  were  slightlv  off-center. 

As  his  business  thrived  and  his  dis- 
tribution system  became  powerful, 
Lennon  began  adding  product  lines. 
Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
Lennon  added  related  companies, 
notably  the  Whitey  Valve  Co.  Doz- 
ens of  new  products — valves  for  nu- 
clear plants,  fittings  for  vacuum 
products,  etc. — were  developed 
from  within,  courtesy  of  a  steady 
stream  of  engineers  hired  from  Case 
Western  Reserve.  Dubbed  the 
"Whiz  Kids,"  the  core  group  of  a 
half-dozen  or  so  began  developing 


new  Swagelok  variations  at  a  special 
foundry.  The  Whiz  Kids'  ideas  were 
executed  by  literally  hundreds  of 
skilled  Hungarians  hired  by  Lennon 
after  the  1956  revolution.  The  prod- 
uct list  surged  into  the  thousands, 
and  numbers  about  6,000  today. 

In  the  days  before  Federal  Express, 
Lennon  understood  that  prompt  de- 
livery was  essential  to  his  industrial 
clients  and  responded  by  requiring 
that  his  distributors  carry  huge  inven- 
tories. Traditionally,  at  least  90%  of 
standard  orders  are  filled  the  same 
day.  To  ensure  this  quick  response,  he 
set  up  four  regional  U.S.  warehouses. 

Over  the  last  20  years  most  of  the 
company's  growth  has  come  interna- 
tionally. The  fittings  business,  still 
dominated  by  U.S.  companies,  is 
growing  10%  a  year  in  Asia.  Lennon 
told  Farmer  that  up  to  25%  of  Craw- 
ford's sales  come  from  Japan  alone. 
He  has  numerous  sales  offices  in  Chi- 
na and  Singapore,  too.  Unlike  in  the 
U.S.,  the  company  owns  many  of  its 
foreign  distributorships. 

What  happens  when  soon-to-be  - 
90  Fred  Lennon  stops  coming  to 
work?  The  company  will  most  likely 
remain  in  the  family,  since  the  ESOP 
Lennon  set  up  some  five  years  ago 
enables  him  to  cash  out  30%  of  the 
company  tax-free,  giving  the  family  a 
nice  reserve  against  estate  taxes.  But 
succession  is  less  certain. 

Fred's  top  lieutenant  is  another  se- 
cretive fellow,  Francis  Joseph  Calla- 
han, a  nephew  by  marriage  who  was 
Jimmy  Carter's  classmate  at  Annapo- 
lis. They  both  served  under  Admiral 
Hyman  Rickover,  pioneer  of  the  Na- 
vy's  nuclear  program.  Callahan  joined 
his  uncle  in  the  late  1950s  and  has 
served  as  the  company's  president  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

But  Callahan  is  72.  Beyond  him, 
who?  Fred  Lennon's  son,  John,  has 
never  had  a  close  relationship  with  his 
dad  and  is  content  to  run  the  Cleve- 
land distributorship.  Stakes  in  some 
of  the  endless  subsidiaries  have  been 
passed  to  Lennon's  daughter,  Cather- 
ine Lozick,  whose  husband  Ed  is  a 
trusted  Lennon  lieutenant,  and  to  Joe 
Callahan.  Others  point  to  Ernest 
Mansour,  the  company's  lawyer. 

But  maybe  nobody  knows  what  is 
in  Fred  Lennon's  mind  and  in  his  will. 
It  would  be  just  like  him  to  keep 
secrets,  even  from  his  own  family.  ■■ 
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be  just  as  selective  about  insuring  it. 


People  who  know  antiques  know  that  fine  furnishings  represent  more  than  a  place  to  sit.  They  are 
an  investment,  and  deserve  to  be  protected  that  way.  As  one  of  the  world's  foremost  insurers  c 
and  valuable  furnishings,  Chubb  has  a  policy  that  can  protect  your  fine  works  at  their  full  value.  When 
you  consider  what  your  prized  possessions  are  worth,  selecting  insurance  from  Chubb  is  the  most  impor- 
tant acquisition  you  can  make.  For  a  complimentary  video  about  protecting  your  collection,  contact 
your  independent  agent  or  broker,  or  call  Chubb  at  1-800-CHUBB  08. 


Insure  your  world  with  Chubb 


Fur  promt >tional  purposes,  ChiiHi  refers  to  member  insurers,  of  the  Chubli  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  underwriting  coverage. 
The  precise  coverage  offered  is  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions  and  exclusions  of  the  policies  ;is  issued  Coverage  may  not  be  available 
in  .ill  jurisdictions.  Chubb  Oroup  of  Insurance  Companies,  Box  1615,  Warren,  NJ  07061-1615.  Photographed  at  Christie's,  New  York. 
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Asplundh  Tree  Expert  is  an  extraordinary  business.  It  practically 
invented  "outsourcing"  and  has  remained  a  family  business  for  three 
generations  by  practicing  a  disciplined  form  of  nepotism. 

Let  Asplundh 
doit 


By  Randall  Lane 

"YOU'VE       GOTTA      BE       KIDDING!" 

laughs  Christopher  Asplundh 
when  a  Forbes  reporter  requests 
an  interview.  "Who  the  heck's 
gonna  be  interested  in  a  bunch  of 
tree-trimmers?1'' 

We  are,  for  one,  and  we  think  a  lot 
of  our  readers  will  be,  too,  for  As- 
plundh Tree  Expert  Co.  is  an  extraor- 
dinary company.  Headquartered  in 
Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  this  $900  million 
(revenues)  outfit  is  essentially  owned 
by  132  shareholders,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Asplundh  family — as 
are  all  the  board  members. 

Even  the  name  is  redolent  of  things 
arboreal:  Asplundh  in  Swedish  means 
"aspen  grove."  The  business  is  con- 
servatively valued  at  $500  million,  but 
may  well  be  worth  as  much  as  $700 
million. 

Just  a  bunch  of  tree-trimmers?  As- 
plundh's  customers  include  over  250 
telephone  and  electric  utility  compa- 
nies in  50  states  and  eight  foreign 
countries,  all  ofwhom  require  trees  to 
be  trimmed  in  enormous  volume. 
About  60%  of  Asplundh's  sales  come 
from  trimming  trees  near  these  cus- 
tomers' lines,  the  rest  from  such  ser- 
vices  as  maintaining  telephone  poles, 
clearing  rights-of-way  and  installing 
underground  lines. 

Asplundh  Tree's  founders  would 
not  have  known  the  term,  but  they 
were  pioneers  in  what  is  now  called 
"outsourcing."  Most  of  these  com- 
panies could  hire  their  own  tree-trim- 
ming staffs,  but  Asplundh  does  it  for 
them  cheaper  and  better. 

This  unconventional  business  was 
founded  by  three  brothers:  Griffith, 


Carl  and  Lester  Asplundh,  who  got 
into  tree-trimming  to  finance  their 
educations  after  their  Swedish  immi- 
grant father  died. 

Griffith  majored  in  forestry  at  Perm 
State,  Carl  studied  finance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  and  Lester  was  a  football  star 
at  Swarthmore  while  learning  electri- 
cal engineering. 

The  boys  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  and  what  they 
knew  best  was— tree-trimming.  In 
1928  they  borrowed  $2,500  from  a 
local  bank  and  formed  Asplundh  Tree 
Expert.  Griff  oversaw  the  trimming; 
Carl  minded  the  books;  Les  provided 
technical  expertise  and  research  and 
development. 

Early  on  the  Asplundh  boys  fo- 
cused: Tree-trimming  for  residential 
customers  was  a  good  business  but 
crowded.  The  three  Asplundh  broth- 
ers concentrated  on  business  custom- 
ers, clearing  tree  branches  away  from 
the  overhead  lines  of  the  fast-growing 
electric  and  telephone  companies. 
Their  first  contract  was  to  trim  500 
trees  for  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light. 
"The  electric  companies  will  always 
pay  their  bills,"  bookkeeper  Carl 
Asplundh  would  say.  "Mrs.  Jones 
might  not." 

Mrs.  Jones  pulled  in  her  belt  dur- 
ing the  1930s  Depression,  but  the 
electric  and  telephone  industries  con- 
tinued to  expand.  Equipped  with 
what  was  then  the  latest  technol- 
ogy— hand-cranked  aerial  platforms 
and  early-model  chainsaws  developed 
by  brother  Les — by  1936  the  compa- 
ny had  added  customers  as  far  south 


The  last  of  the 
second  generation: 
Carl  Asplundh  Jr. 
(on  ladder), 
Paul  Asplundh 
(top)  and 
President 
Chris  Asplundh 
(foreground) 
Proving  the  old 
saying  wrong — 
money  does 
grow  on  trees. 


as  South  Carolina,  as  far  west  as 
Illinois. 

After  World  War  II  Asplundh  in- 
vented the  first  wood  chipper,  which 
made  clearing  areas  faster  and  easier. 

The  first  union  for  Asplundh  work- 
ers was  organized  in  1951.  In  the 
glory  days  of  trade  unionism  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  the  labor  situation 
periodically  turned  nasty,  and  there 
was  rock-throwing  violence. 

When  employees  struck  at  the 
company's  equipment  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  1984,  the  company  shut 
it  down  and  moved  the  division  to 
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North  Carolina.  It  was  subsequently 
sold.  Today  unions  represent  just 
20%  of  Asplundh's  almost  20,000 
employees,  down  from  a  peak  of  50% 
in  1970. 

By  1968  the  founding  brothers 
were  retired  or  dead,  and  a  second 
generation  had  taken  over.  Barr  As- 
plundh,  Griffs  son,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  seven  brothers  and  cousins 
were  on  the  board  of  directors.  Ed- 
ward Asplundh,  Carl's  son,  followed 
him  in  1982.  Chris  Asplundh,  the 
youngest  of  the  second  generation, 
took  over  in  1992,  with  nine  mem- 


bers of  the  third  generation  serving  in 
key  roles. 

As  the  third  generation  has  moved 
up  the  ranks,  the  company  has  had  its 
greatest  growth,  with  revenues  swell- 
ing from  just  SI 00  million  in  1984  to 
this  year's  S900  million.  Over  this 
period,  Asplundh  expanded  its  client 
base  and  line  of  services.  Asplundh 
also  grew  through  acquisition,  nota- 
bly the  1992  purchase  of  $100  million 
(sales)  competitor  Sepco.  All  this  time 
it  didn't  neglect  its  old  clients:  Four  of 
the  company's  first  five  customers 
have  contracted  with  Asplundh  con- 


tinuously since  its  inception;  20  more 
utilities  have  been  customers  for  the 
past  50  years. 

After  estate  taxes,  a  family  compa- 
ny's most  lethal  enemy  is  family 
squabbling  over  the  wealth  piled  up 
by  previous  generations.  The  As- 
plundh way  of  avoiding  this  kind  of 
discord  is  as  creative  as  it  is  effective. 
They  call  it  the  "sponsor  system." 
The  16  Asplundhs  at  the  company, 
even  the  president,  oversee  (sponsor) 
regions  of  the  company.  No  cushy 
spots  in  personnel  or  marketing.  If 
you  don't  manage  a  profit  center, 
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Gavin  just  finished  his 
epic  poem,  "The  Iceberg, 
the  Walrus  and  the 
Fisherman's  Elbow." 

It  took  nineteen  years 
to  complete. 

His  publisher  said, 
"You  are  brilliant.  You 
are  profound. 


faster  on  the  keyboard." 


You'd  rather  be  a  poet 
than  a  typist. 

That's  why  IBM  has 
developed  VoiceType™ 
Dictation  Software  that 
converts  your  spoken 
words  right  into  text. 

You  talk,  your  com- 
puter types— up  to  100 
words  a  minute. 

We  figure  the  more 
sophisticated  technology 
becomes,  the  less  you 
should  be  aware  of  it. 

To  talk  more  about 
dictation  software 
for  your  business,  call 
1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.G112. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co. 


then  you  don't  work  at  Asplundh. 
Says  Chris  Asplundh:  "No  one  is 
above  failure  and  success." 

This  is  unabashed  nepotism,  be- 
cause only  an  Asplundh  can  become 
a  sponsor,  but  it  is  highly  disciplined 
nepotism,  too.  An  Asplundh  who 
wants  to  work  for  the  company  must 
first  finish  college,  then  must  do 
something  else  for  three  years  before 
applying  for  a  position.  He  (there 
are  no  shes)  can  spend  those  three 
years  working  for  somebody  else, 
traveling  or  working  for  an  advanced 
degree.  Then  the  aspirant  must  get 
recommendations  from  three  family 
members,  at  least  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  board  member. 

The  successful  aspirant  still 
doesn't  have  it  made.  There  follows  a 


Third-generation  Asplundhs 

The  name  is  no  guarantee. 

In  the  past  ten  years 

three  family  members  haven't 

made  it  through  the  training  program. 


tough  eight-year  training  program. 
Does  everyone  pass  it?  No  way.  Three 
Asplundhs  have  dropped  out  or  been 
asked  to  leave  the  training  program  in 
the  past  decade. 

Brent  Asplundh's  experience  is 
typical.  The  34-year-old  nephew  of 
Chris  Asplundh  started  working  for 
the  company  as  a  tree-trimmer  ser- 
vicing Philadelphia  Electric  Co.'s 
lines.  He  then  supervised  Asplundh 
crews  in  Delaware  and  Tampa,  Fla. 
After  four  years  he  was  sent  to  oversee 
200  workers  in  East  Texas,  before 


returning  to  Delaware  as  manager  of  a 
300-employee  division. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  train- 
ing program  in  1992,  Brent  moved 
to  Asplundh's  Willow  Grove  head- 
quarters, where  he's  now  a  sponsor 
for  seven  regions,  including  New 
York  City  and  northern  California. 
"The  company  is  extremely  demand- 
ing," says  Brent  Asplundh.  "If  you 
don't  want  to  do  it,  then  this  isn't  the 
place  to  be." 

That's  one  reason  barely  one  in 
ten  of  the  shareholders  work  for  the 
company.  Other  family  members 
who  have  inherited  the  stock  are 
simply  passive  investors  (just  under 
20%  of  the  company  is  technically 
owned  by  employees,  but  it's  more 
like  a  pension,  because  workers  must 
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Allen-Edmonds  Lifestyles™  casual  shoes.  They're  not  just  the  most  comfortable  shoes  A  11 

we  make,  but  i  he  most  comfortable  shoes  ever  made.  They  come  in  AA,  B,  D,  E  _£\  J^U 


and  III    widths,  and  like  most  Allen-Edmonds,  they  can  be  recrafted. 
Try  on  the  only  casual  shoes  that  live  up  to  our  name.  1-800-235-2348. (MDL) 
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JuLer  card  smelled 
ofjasmine. 

She  had  slipped  it  to  him  earlier 
in  the  crowded  corridor. 

Who  was  this  woman? 

What  did  she  want? 

And  why  him? 

The  answers  would  come  soon  enough; 
meanwhile,  his  Audemars  starwheel  told  him 
there  was  still  time  for  a  second  martini. 

Outside,  stragglers  were  rushing  to  board 
the  Orient  Express. 

One  in  particular  caught  his  eye — a  man 
with  an  ominous  limp. 

m 

lUDEMARS  PIGUET 


The  master  watchmaker. 


Classic 
Designs 


1325  Glendale  Galleria     Glendale.  Ca  91210     818  546.2919 .1  800.383.8838     fax  546.1002 
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Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co. 


sell  back  their  stock  at  book  value 
upon  leaving  the  company). 

To  say  that  this  is  a  tough  business 
is  an  understatement.  Asplundh  has 
almost  20,000  employees  and  hun- 
dreds of  accounts.  One  felled  branch 
can  knock  out  electric  and  phone 
service  for  tens  of  thousands  of  utility 
customers,  all  of  whom  get  hopping 
mad  at  any  service  interruptions. 
Too  many  such  mishaps  and  the 
utility  company  will  look  elsewhere 
for  its  tree  service. 

It  is  when  a  storm  disrupts  service 
that  Asplundh  really  shines.  No  util- 
ity company  could  afford  to  keep 
standby  crews  for  such  occasional 
emergencies,  but  Asplundh  can  sim- 
ply shift  armies  of  tree  workers  to 
any  trouble  spot.  Over  7,000  As- 
plundh workers  were  deployed  from 
East  Texas  to  Delaware  to  repair 


The  company's  founders: 
Griff,  Carl  and  Les  Asplundh 
Their  heirs  still  serve  four 
of  the  first  five  customers. 


lines  damaged  by  the  northeastern  ice 
storms  in  February  1994.  After  Hur- 
ricane Andrew  hit  Florida  in  1992, 
Asplundh  sent  3,000  workers  from 
relatively  peaceful  regions  to  restore 
service. 

Thus  the  company  monitors  every 
storm  in  the  country  from  a  weather 
center  at  the  Willow  Grove  headquar- 
ters. "Santa  Ana  winds  in  California, 
that's  our  problem, "  says  Chris  As- 
plundh. "Nor'easter  in  Boston,  that's 
our  problem;  ice  storm  in  Minnesota, 
that's  our  problem." 

The  fourth  generation  of  As- 
plundhs  is  just  beginning  to  enter 
college;  there  are  65  of  them.  How 


much  longer  can  the  company  main- 
tain its  unique  and  highly  successful 
nepotism?  Under  the  sponsorship 
system,  only  a  few  will  get  jobs  at  the 
company.  Some  younger  family 
members  currently  receive  less  than 
$10,000  a  year  in  dividends.  Most  of 
the  earnings,  estimated  at  $36  mil- 
lion this  year,  get  plowed  back  into 
the  business.  Because  of  the  gener- 
ous plowback,  the  family  does  not 
have  to  go  outside  for  capital  and  the 
company  has  no  long-term  debt. 
But  if  a  shareholder  wants  to  cash 
out,  the  only  likely  buyer  is  As- 
plundh Tree,  and  the  company  pays 
only  conservatively  stated  book  val- 
ue. Being  an  Asplundh  certainly  is  no 
guarantee  of  affluence. 

To  maximize  the  opportunities 
for  family  members,  Chris  Asplundh 
is  seeking  to  expand  the  business  by 
adding  new  services.  As  telephone 
companies  have  shifted  from  above- 
ground  phone  lines  to  underground 
fiber-optic  cable,  Asplundh  has  of- 
fered to  install  the  new  cables,  and  is 
already  billing  $30  million  a  year  in 
line  installation.  Electric  companies 
now  can  hire  Asplundh  employees  to 
read  meters.  Asplundh  helicopters 
equipped  with  infrared  cameras  can 
detect  heat  buildups  in  power  lines, 
thus  signaling  that  a  line  failure  is 
imminent. 

Benefiting  from  the  pressure  on 
politicians  to  make  tax  dollars  work 
harder,  Asplundh  has  begun  to  get  a 
lot  of  business  from  municipalities, 
too.  It  coordinates  traffic-light  se- 
quences in  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
and  trims  the  trees  in  New  York's 
Central  Park. 

All  told,  Asplundh  Tree's  reve- 
nues from  services  other  than  tree- 
trimming  will  come  to  around  $400 
million  this  year,  up  from  $42  mil- 
lion a  decade  ago.  They're  likely  to 
keep  growing  rapidly  as  newly  dereg- 
ulated telephone  and  electric  com- 
panies search  for  ways  to  cut  costs. 

"If  the  electric  and  telephone 
companies  are  looking  to  outsource 
something,"  says  Chris  Asplundh, 
"then  we  are  looking  to  provide  that 
service." 

Wouldn't  it  be  simpler  just  to  go 
public  and  be  like  most  other  busi- 
nesses? "Then  we'd  just  have  mon- 
ey," Chris  Asplundh  responds.  "That 
isn't  what  this  family  is  about."      H 
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AS  GLOBA 
POSITIONING  SYST 


ley.  Shanghai.  Then  back  around  the  globe  streaking  foi 
home.  Long  flights — where  horizons  stretch  on  and  on — are 
standard  fare  for  the  largest  Falcon  trijets. 

The  new  Falcon  900EX  with  its  4500  nm  range  may  be  the 
most  practical  answer  to  your  very  long  range  needs.  But  the 
Falcon  900B  with  its  4000  nm  range  can  also  position  you 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  You'll  make  transoceanic  leaps  in  a  quiet 
widebody  cabin  that  is  39  feet  long  and  tall  enough  for  someone 
6'2"to  walk  without  the  slightest  stoop. 

We  believe  that  a  business  jet  must  do  everything  well.  Which 
includes  agile  performance  out  of  short  fields — and  stellar 
performance  on  corporate  financial  statements.  (We  offer  the  best 
value  in  acquisition  and  operating  costs  in  the  long-range  class.) 

If  a  world  map  hangs  in  your  office,  learn  more  about  these 
remarkable  global  aircraft.  Contact  John  Rosanvallon  in  the  U.S.  at 
(201)  967-2746  or  Jean-Claude  Bouxin  in  Paris  at  (331)  40-83-93-08. 


FALCON  900B  AND  900EX 
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DASSAULT 


FALCON 


The  piranha  is  not  a  cuddly  animal,  but  take 
it  from  Oprah  Winfrey:  You  need  a  touch 
of  it  if  you  want  to  get  truly  rich. 


"Piranha  is  good" 


By  Robert  La  Franco  with  Josh  McHugh 


In  the  summer  of  1984  Oprah  Win- 
frey was  riding  high.  She  was  already 
Chicago's  most  popular  TV  talk  show 
personality,  having  just  knocked  Phil 
Donahue  off"  his  throne.  WLS-TV,  the 
local  abc  affiliate  that  produced  her 
show,  was  paying  Winfrey  S230,000  a 
year,  and  her  longtime  agent  had 
negotiated  a  four-year  contract  with 
annual  salary  hikes  of  $30,000. 
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As  she  tells  it,  she  was  pleased  at  first 
but  then  began  having  second 
thoughts.  "Three  separate  [abc]  peo- 
ple stopped  me  to  tell  me  what  a  great 
guy  my  agent  was,"  Winfrey  recalls, 
"and  that  didn't  make  sense  to  me." 
Why  were  people  going  out  of  their 
way  to  praise  the  fellow?  Winfrey's 
natural  skepticism  was  aroused.  She 
sacked  the  agent. 


Jeffrey  Jacobs  (left)  and  Oprah  Winfrey 
"He  took  the  ceiling  off  my  brain," 
she  says. 


She  replaced  him  with  a  Chicago 
lawyer  named  Jeffrey  Jacobs.  "I'd 
heard  Jeff  is  a  piranha,"  she  says  of  her 
choice.  "I  like  that.  Piranha  is  good." 

That  key  decision  turned  Winfrey 
from  employee  to  capitalist  and  vault- 
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A  Word  About 
Business  Gifts 
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By  definition,  every  business  gift  serves  two  important  functions.  It  is  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

It  is  a  measure  of  your  firm.  For  156  years  the  designs  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  have  been  the  choice  of  those  who  prize 

stability  over  caprice,  substance  over  veneer.  Thoughtful  management  knows  that  a  gift  of  Tiffany 

craftsmanship  and  timeless  design  conveys  a  unique  message  to  clients  and  valued  staff.  To  receive  a  brochure  or  learn 

more  about  the  rewards  of  a  Tiffany  corporate  account,  call  800-423-2394. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Oprah  takes  charge 


ed  her  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  merely 
well-paid  into  The  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
dred. Her  show  now  airs  on  more 
than  200  stations  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
117  foreign  countries,  and  earns  Win- 
frey more  than  $70  million  a  year 
before  taxes. 

But  it's  ownership  that  has  made  her 
rich.  Thanks  to  her  new  agent,  Winfrey 
owns  not  only  the  program  but  also 
the  studios  in  which  it  is  produced,  and 
a  big  stake  in  King  World  Productions, 
the  company  that  distributes  the  show. 
Her  net  worth  is  now  estimated  by 
Forbes  at  over  $340  million.  Winfrey 
is  the  only  performer  on  the  list  this 
year.  Such  is  Winfrey's  importance  to 
King  World  that  the  mere  rumor  she 
might  discontinue  the  show,  printed 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  hurt 
King  World's  publicly  traded 
stock. 

What  made  Winfrey  kick 
over  the  traces  of  her  old  agent 
and  her  seemingly  lucrative 
contract?  "I  had  to  get  rid  of 
that  slave  mentality,"  she  says. 
"That's  where  Jeff  came  in. 
He  took  the  ceiling  off  my 
brain." 

Winfrey's  previous  agent 
had  given  the  local  ABC  station 
the  rights  to  syndicate  the 
Oprah  show.  No  surprise  that 
Winfrey  gave  them  up.  Her 
first  syndication  attempt — her 
earlier  show,  People  Are  Talk-  ^H 
ing,  on  wjz-TV  in  Baltimore — 
made  it  to  only  1 3  cities  before  it  was 
pulled.  But  Jacobs  sensed  he  could  do 
better  with  Winfrey's  new  am  Chicago 
show  and  started  looking  for  ways  to 
retrieve  her  syndication  rights.  In 
1985  he  asked  wls  if  he  could  take  AM 
Chicago,  renamed  The  Oprah  Winfrey 
Show  that  year,  to  the  independent 
market.  The  bosses  at  ABC  let  Jacobs 
peddle  the  show  outside  the  Chicago 
market  as  long  as  ABC  stations  got  first 
crack.  Prohibited  by  law  from  syndi- 
cating, ABC  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
something  to  gain.  Once  ABC  agreed, 
Jacobs  brought  in  King  World  Pro- 
ductions as  distributor. 

Winfrey  then  got  a  break:  She  was 
picked  to  star  in  the  film  The  Color 
Purple.  When  her  talk  show  went  back 
on  the  air  in  the  fall  ofl986,  she  was  a 
bona  fide  Hollywood  celebrity.  Rat- 
ings for  her  talk  show  climbed  rapidly. 

With  King  World  Productions  sell- 


ing it  hard,  Winfrey's  show  earned 
$115  million  in  revenues  during  its 
first  two  seasons.  Jacobs  returned  to 
the  bargaining  table,  wresting  owner- 
ship of  the  Oprah  program  from  WLS, 
having  already  extracted  a  heavy  cut  of 
the  show's  profits  from  distributor 
King  World. 

Last  year  The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show 
took  in  $196  million  in  gross  pro- 
ceeds, against  production  costs  of 
about  $30  million.  Her  production 
company  Harpo — Oprah  spelled 
backwards — grossed  close  to  $100 
million.  Agent  Jacobs'  cut  was  10% — 
nearly  $10  million  last  year — and  after 
deducting  Jacobs'  share  and  other 
expenses,  Winfrey  earned  about  $74 
million  pretax  last  year,  up  from  about 


Oprah  as  Sofia  in  1985's  "The  Color  Purple" 

Her  role  added  value  to  the  Oprah  brand  name. 


$72  million  the  year  before. 

So  strong  is  the  Winfrey  franchise 
that  in  the  last  round  of  negotiating 
Jacobs  convinced  King  World  to  take  a 
shrinking  percentage  of  the  show's 
revenues  for  distribution.  Currently 
Harpo  gives  up  about  35%  of  gross 
revenues  to  the  distributor,  but  over 
the  next  five  years  that  will  drop  to  30% 
or  less. 

Local  stations  are  willing  to  pay  top 
dollar  for  the  Oprah  show  because  it 
assembles  an  audience  that  tends  to 
stay  tuned  to  the  same  channel  for  the 
evening  news.  In  a  market  the  size  of 
Houston  or  Atlanta,  one  rating  point 
can  mean  about  $  1  million  a  year.  The 
news  programs  that  follow  Oprah  are 
predictably  the  highest  rated  in  most 
markets.  "Without  Oprah,  you're  just 
scrambling,"  says  Terry  Connelly, 
general  manager  of  WJLA-TV  in  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.,    which    beat    station 


wusa-tv  in  1989  bidding  for  Oprah 
with  an  offer  to  pay  about  $90,000  a 
week.  Today  it  pays  around  $100,000. 
The  cash  is  likely  to  keep  flowing. 
Last  year  King  World,  now  heavily 
dependent  on  Winfrey,  sold  her  show 
to  210  stations,  which  agreed  to  carry 
the  program  for  the  next  five  years  and 
pay  a  3%-to-5%  increase  every  year  of 
the  deal.  The  stations  will  also  give  up 
an  additional  minute  of  advertising 
time;  King  World  and  Harpo  will 
share  the  ad  revenues  that  the  minute 
generates.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
Harpo's  five-year  cash  flow  from  the 
deal  is  $400  million.  Every  year  Win- 
frey renews  with  King  World  she  re- 
ceives options  on  250,000  King  World 
shares  to  add  to  the  1.5  million  she 
already  has  under  option. 
Those  options,  at  various  strike 
prices,  are  now  worth  over  $30 
million  to  Winfrey. 

If  she  stays  popular  and  with 
the  show,  Winfrey  is  well  on 
her  way  to  becoming  Ameri- 
ca's first  black  billionaire. 

Next  step:  the  movie  busi- 
ness.   Like    many    successful 
business  people,  Winfrey  has 
the  Hollywood  bug.  A  few 
years  ago  she  hired  the  Cre- 
ative Artists  Agency  as  her  film 
agent  and  subsequently  set  up 
her  own  West  Coast  office  to 
consider  movie  roles.  But  she 
hasn't  liked  any  of  the  offers. 
"All  of  them  were  nobody - 
knows-the-troubleT've-seen     roles," 
laments  Winfrey.  "Could  I  play  anoth- 
er heart- torn  mother  with  her  socks 
rolled  down  who  lost  her  family?" 

While  her  acting  career  is  on  hold, 
Winfrey  wants  to  become  a  top  Holly- 
wood producer.  She  already  owns 
three  soundstages,  where  she  has 
filmed  her  own  features.  She  has  ten 
movie  projects  under  development; 
none  are  yet  in  production.  Winfrey 
recently  won  a  commitment  from  ABC 
to  fund  six  TV  films  over  the  next  three 
years,  to  be  presented  under  the 
Oprah  Winfrey  Presents  banner. 

Remembering  her  close  call  with 
becoming  just  another  high-paid  ce- 
lebrity, Winfrey  tells  Forbes:  "On  my 
own  I  will  just  create,  and  if  it  works,  it 
works,  and  if  it  doesn't,  I'll  create 
something  else.  I  don't  have  any  limi- 
tations on  what  I  think  I  could  do  or 
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Why  did  Kohler  Co.  grow  when  its  longtime  competitors 
shriveled?  Because  its  four  generations  of  family 
ownership  enabled  it  to  take  the  long  view. 

Generational 
investor 


By  Gary  Samuels 

A  LITTLE  OVER  a  century  ago  an  Austrian  immi- 
grant named  John  Michael  Kohler  hit  on  the 
bright  idea  of  enameling  cast-iron  horse  troughs 
and  selling  them  to  midwestern  farmers  as  bath- 
tubs. Today  the  Kohler  Co.  is  the  undisputed 
king  of  the  American  bathroom.  With  sales  last 
year  of  $1.8  billion  and  net  earnings  of  $67 
million,  it  long  ago  surpassed  rivals  American 
Standard,  Crane  Co.  and  Eljer  Industries  in 
bathroom  fixtures.  Kohler  also  produces  fine 
furniture,  engines  and  generators,  and  develops 
real  estate. 

What  makes  Kohler  unique,  how- 
ever, is  not  its  success  but  its  owner- 
ship. Not  so  incidentally,  Kohler  is 
still  privately  owned.  One  hundred 
twenty-two  years  and  three  genera- 
tions of  Kohlers  later,  John  Michael 
Kohler's  direct  descendants  still  own 
and  run  the  business,  still  live  in  Koh- 
ler, Wis.  (pop.  1,920)  and  share  a 
fortune  estimated  by  FORBES  at  a 
shade  under  SI  billion. 

Kohler  is  interesting  for  another 
reason,  too:  Far  from  suffering  from 
lack  of  outside  capital,  Kohler  Co. 
probably  owes  its  success  to  having 
remained  a  family  company.  From  the 
beginning  the  Kohlers  have  listened 
to  their  own  muse  and  reinvested  in 
the  business  even  at  times  when  other  pastures 
might  have  looked  greeener.  It  wasn't  just  their 
capital  that  was  at  stake.  It  was  their  heritage. 

In  1927  bathroom  fixtures  came  in  one  basic 
color:  antiseptic  white.  Walter  Kohler,  the 
founder's  son  (and  Wisconsin's  governor  from 
1929  to  1931 ),  thought,  Why  not  colors,  which 
could  be  coordinated  in  a  bathroom  suite?  Until 
then,  nobody  had  been  able  to  produce  uniform 
colors  for  both  vitreous  china  (sinks  and  toilets ) 
and  enameled  cast-iron  (tubs). 

Bathroom  fixtures  as  fashion  items?  It  seemed 


Herbert  Kohler  Jr. 
American  Standard 
got  out  of  cast- 
iron  tubs;  Kohler 
got  in  deeper. 


outlandish — bathrooms  were  for  utility,  not  for 
display.  But  Walter  Kohler  had  anticipated  the 
American  love  affair  with  the  bathroom.  Two 
years  later  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  featured  Kohler  fixtures  in  a  display  demon- 
strating the  profitable  interplay  between  indus- 
try and  art. 

Walter  Kohler  had  the  stubborn  idea  that 
people  who  worked  for  him  should  share  in  his 
prosperity.  He  lived  in  pleasant  surroundings, 
and  they  should,  too.  In  1917  he  hired  the 
Olmsted  Brothers  firm,  which  designed  New 
York  City's  Central  Park,  to  draw  up  a 
50-year  plan  for  the  Village  of  Kohler, 
which  the  Olmsteds  created  4  miles 
west  of  neighboring  Sheboygan.  Sixty 
years  later,  in  1977,  Herbert  Kohler 
Jr.  commissioned  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation  to  come  up  with  a 
new  plan. 

Robert  Milbourne  is  an  economist 
and  former  vice  president  for  strategic 
planning  at  Kohler  Co.  who  now  runs 
the  Greater  Milwaukee  Committee. 
Milbourne  explains  Kohler's  invest- 
ment philosophy: 

"Kohler  is  in  a  position  to  view  [its 
spending]  as  'generational  invest- 
ments,' where  the  concept  of  a  five-  or 
ten-year  depreciation  is  not  neces- 
sary," says  Milbourne.  "They  can  look  at  these 
as  30-year  or  50-year  investments  because  of  the 
[private]  nature  of  the  company.  That  has  made 
a  huge  difference.  [Current  patriarch]  Herb 
Kohler  views  these  investments  as  ones  that  in 
effect  leave  a  legacy  for  the  name  Kohler." 

When  Walter  Kohler  died  in  1940,  his  youn- 
ger half  brother,  Herbert  Kohler  Sr.,  took  over 
and  ran  the  outfit  until  his  death  in  1968.  His 
Yale-educated  son,  Herbert  Kohler  Jr.,  took 
over  in  1972. 

Herb   Jr.   took  over  at  a  critical  juncture. 
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Control  seemed  to  be  slipping  from 
Kohler  family  hands  as  control  had 
slipped  from  so  many  other  founding 
families.  When  Herb  Jr.'s  father  died, 
Kohler  Co.  had  161,105  shares  of 
stock  outstanding  spread  over  nearly 
400  stockholders,  most  but  not  all 
family  members  or  former  employees. 
One  relative  had  pledged  a  block  of 
shares  as  collateral  on  a  loan,  then 
defaulted.  The  creditor  turned  out  to 
be  a  unit  of  ITT  Corp.,  which  was 
rumored  to  covet  Kohler.  And  there 
were  some  public  debentures  out- 
standing, floated  to  fund  an  urgently 
needed  upgrade  for  Kohler's  cast-iron 
foundry.  Suddenly,  Kohler  had  to  file 
public  financial  reports. 

Herb  Jr.  took  decisive  action.  To 
reduce  the  number  of  shareholders, 
he  declared  a  l-for-20  reverse  stock 
split.  Those  with  fractional  shares  had 
two  choices:  Sell  his  or  her  stock  back 
to  the  company,  which  retired  the 
repurchased  shares;  or  come  up  with 
the  cash  needed  to  round  up  to  a  full 
share.  With  the  post-split  stock  priced 
at  around  $8,200  a  share  in  1979, 
most  fractional  holders  opted  to  sell. 
Herb  Kohler  thus  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  shareholders  from  over  400  to 
around  250,  while  increasing  his  own 
ownership  position  by  retiring  stock 
tendered  to  the  company.  ITT  chal- 
lenged the  split  in  court,  and  lost. 
Kohler  paid  off  the  public  debentures, 
too,  eliminating  the  hassle  of  public 
financial  disclosure. 

As  of  now  Herb  Kohler  and  his 
immediate  family  own  96%  of  Kohler 
Co.'s  voting  shares.  If  minority  hold- 
ers object  to  such  policies  as  his  stead- 
fast refusal  to  raise  the  dividend 
payout  rate  above  10%  of  aftertax 
earnings  (the  stock's  current  dividend 
yield  is  just  1%),  they  can  sell  back 
their  stock.  Herb  Kohler  almost  dares 
them  to  sell  it  back  when  he  tells 
Forbes  during  a  rare  interview:  "If 
you  had  bought  [Kohler  Co.]  shares 
in  the  1970s,  you  would  have  easily 
outperformed  the  s&P  or  the  Dow." 
Some  Kohler  stock  recently  changed 
hands  at  $102,500  a  share,  a  twelve- 
fold increase  since  1979.  "A  good 
return,'"  notes  Kohler. 

With  control  firmly  in  his  hands, 
Herb  Kohler  continued  reinvesting 
heavily  in  the  business. 

By  the  early  1970s  most  competi- 
tors had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


cast-iron  tubs  and  sinks  were  passe. 
They  began  replacing  their  cast-iron 
products  with  lighter-weight,  cheap- 
er-to-make  acrylic  fixtures.  Competi- 
tors also  diversified  into  businesses  far 
removed  from  the  bathroom,  and 
took  on  big  loads  of  debt.  American 
Standard  pulled  the  last  plug  on  its 
cast-iron  manufacturing  in  the  U.S. 
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The  American  Club  hotel  (top)  and 
one  of  two  golf  courses  at  Blackwolf  Run 
The  conventional  wisdom  was  wrong. 


four  years  ago.  Crane  Co.  is  almost 
out  of  the  bathroom  business. 

Herb  Kohler  went  the  other  way, 
financing  growth  out  of  retained  cash 
flow  and  remaining  committed  to  the 
bathroom.  Starting  in  1972,  when  he 
took  over  as  chairman,  Kohler  invest- 
ed tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  over- 
haul Kohler  Co.'s  ancient  coal-fired 
cast-iron  foundry.  First,  he  replaced  it 
with  a  more  efficient  process  called 
electric  melt.  In  the  mid-1980s  he 


invested  in  robots  to  automate  the 
operation  that  puts  enamel  on  the 
cast-iron  tubs. 

American  Standard  and  Crane  bet 
wrong.  Today  Kohler  continues  to 
sell  huge  volumes  of  cast-iron  tubs 
quite  profitably,  as  well  as  fiberglass 
tubs  made  of  acrylics,  and  steel  tubs 
made  in  Italy.  "The  cast-iron  bathtub 
remains  the  best,  most  durable  prod- 
uct that  one  can  buy,"  says  Kohler. 
"If  you  are  able  to  process  the  materi- 
al inexpensively,  as  we  can  do  because 
we  invested  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  process  technology,  you  can  create 
different  shapes  and  durable  enamel 
finishes  that  keep  their  luster  longer 
than  with  any  other  material." 

New  products  poured  forth,  too. 
In  the  1970s  there  was  the  Environ- 
ment, a  horizontal  two-person  enclo- 
sure with  remote  control  that  show- 
ered its  occupants  with  artificial  sun, 
rain,  wind  and  steam.  A  more  recent 
example  is  the  Kohler  Peacekeeper,  a 
toilet  that  doesn't  flush  until  the  seat 
is  closed. 

A  heavy  user  of  glossy  magazine  ad 
pages,  Herb  Kohler  refined  and  ex- 
panded the  successful  "Bold  Look  of 
Kohler"  ad  campaign  begun  by  his 
father  in  the  1960s.  A  current  Kohler 
ad  running  in  Architectural  Digest 
and  other  shelter  books  features  arty 
photographs  of  nude  models  shower- 
ing in  Kohler's  new  BodySpa,  a  kind 
of  vertical  whirlpool  with  five  pairs  of 
pulsating  jets  built  into  a  wall. 

"You  never  see  a  bar  of  soap  in 
Kohler's  ads,"  says  competitor  Alan 
Lougee,  of  Chicago  Faucet  Co. 
"They  are  saying  bathroom  is  fashion 
and  fun." 

Herb  Kohler  became  an  active  ac- 
quirer of  other  bathroom-related 
businesses.  He  combined  five  plumb- 
ing fixtures  makers  into  the  low- 
priced  Sterling  Plumbing  brand.  If 
independent,  Sterling  would  now  be 
the  third-largest  full-line  plumbing 
manufacturer  in  the  U.S.  Other  Koh- 
ler purchases  have  included  Ann  Sacks 
Tile  &  Stone  and  Kallista,  a  manufac- 
turer of  expensive  and  trendy  bath- 
room faucets  and  fixtures,  like 
$30,000  copper  French  soaking  tubs. 

Kohler  only  recently  began  to  push 
overseas.  Starting  in  the  late  1980s 
Kohler  has  bought  several  European 
plumbing  fixtures  makers  and  whole- 
salers. He  is  currently  negotiating  sev- 
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'  'Save  yourselves,'  I 
cried.  But  no  one  listened. 

Then  midnight  struck 
and  the  virus  was  unleashed. 

People  moaned  and 
prayed  in  every  house  in 
the  village.. .but  too  late. 

\\  ithout  protection. 


youre  hosed  when  a  virus  s 


IBM's  labs  have  a  mas- 
sive collection  of  computer 
viruses,  all  being  dissected 
under  tight  lock  and  key. 

This  research  has  led  to 
IBM  Antivirus,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  security 
programs  available  on  the 
market  today. 

We're  also  developing 
an  antidote  that  simulates 
the  human  immune  system. 
When  a  virus  invades, 
computers  will  be  able  to 
adapt  to  meet  and  neutral- 
ize the  attack. 

It  may  not  save  lives. 
It'll  definitely  save  data. 

Protect  yourself.  Call 
1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.Glll. 
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cral  deals  in  China.  The  first  one, 
signed  in  September,  gives  him  75% 
of  a  joint  venture  with  China's  sec- 
ond-largest plumbing  fixtures  maker, 
which  Kohler  will  run. 

"■American  Standard  is  larger  than 
we  are  overseas,  but  they  developed  in 
Europe  at  least  50  years  ago,11  says 
Kohler.  "We're  closing  the  gap." 

In  short,  while  competitors  were 
quitting  the  business,  Kohler  figured 
out  where  it  was  going  and  moved 
deeper  in. 

Indulging  his  "generational"  ap- 
proach to  reinvesting  earnings,  Herb 
Kohler  wants  to  turn  his  hometown 
into  one  of  the  world's  top  golf  resorts. 

Why  would  anybody  drive  an  hour 
north  of  Milwaukee  when  Kohler, 
Wis.  isn't  even  near  a  beach — Lake 
Michigan  is  4  miles  away?  "I  wouldn't 
have  invested,"  says  Charles  Banks, 
president  of  the  country's  biggest 
plumbing  distributor,  Ferguson  En- 
terprises Inc.,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  Kohler  factory. 

But  that's  conventional  wisdom.  It 
was  also  conventional  wisdom  that 
people  wouldn't  buy  colored  bath- 
room fixtures,  or  keep  buying  cast- 
iron  tubs.  But  the  Kohlers  always 
listened  to  their  own  voices. 

Since  1978,  Forbes  reckons,  Koh- 
ler has  invested  better  than  S50  mil- 
lion in  the  resort  project.  First  he 
overhauled  an  old  Kohler  Co.  work- 
ers' barracks  to  create  the  American 
Club,  a  resort  hotel.  Next  came  a 
tennis  and  sports  club,  a  hunting  pre- 
serve, a  spa,  restaurants,  shops  and  the 
centerpiece:  two  Blackwolf  Run  golf 
courses,  created  by  designer  Pete  Dye. 

A  trickle  of  paying  customers  has 
become  a  torrent.  The  American  Club 
is  the  only  resort  in  the  Midwest  to  get 
the  top  five-diamond  rating  by  the 
AAA.  With  tee  times  crowded  at  Black- 
wolf  Run  ,  Kohler  is  building  a  new  golf 
course,  a  Scottish-style  walking  links, 
also  designed  by  Pete  Dye.  To  accom- 
modate the  new  course,  early  this  year 
Kohler  bought  560  acres  nearby  that 
will  give  him  an  unbroken  2  miles  of 
Lake  Michigan  frontage. 

And  check  out  those  bathrooms! 
The  American  Club's  ritzy  guest  rooms 
are  a  showcase  for  Kohler's  fixtures,  and 
Kohler  hosts  plenty  of  plumbing  indus- 
try functions  there  to  show  off  for 
plumbers  and  interior  designers. 

In  the  summer  cable  network  ESPN 


came  to  Kohler  to  televise  the  Ander- 
sen Consulting  World  Championship 
of  Golf.  During  the  course  of  the  three- 
hour  telecast,  ESPN  interviewed  Herb 
Kohler  about  his  sinks  and  toilets — 
publicity  that  was  as  priceless  in  its  way 
as  that  1929  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  exhibition  of  Kohler's  new 
color-coordinated  toilets  and  tubs. 

Will  Kohler  Co.  survive  into  a  fifth 
generation?  Loyola  University  Profes- 
sor John  Ward  follows  large,  success- 
ful, family-controlled  businesses,  such 
as  Kohler,  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Levi 
Strauss,  the  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
Forbes  Inc.  Ward's  conclusion:  The 


Laura,  David,  Natalie,  Herbert, 

Ruth  and  Rachel  Kohler 

"You  don't  have 

to  be  president 

to  own  the  company." 


two  main  problems  are  (1)  finding 
competent  heirs  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness and  maintaining  family  unity;  and 
(2)  paying  Uncle  Sam's  55%  death 
duties — "the  worst  [estate  tax  rate]  in 
the  world." 

On  the  first  count,  Kohler  seems 
well  set.  Herb  Kohler's  second  wife, 
Natalie  Black,  45,  is  Kohler  Co.'s 
group  vice  president  for  interiors  and 
general  counsel,  and  all  three  of  his 
children  from  his  first  marriage  are  in 
the  company.  Laura,  until  recently  an 
actor  and  director  in  Chicago,  handles 
public  relations.  Rachel,  a  onetime 
investment  banker  and  Booz,  Allen 
consultant,  is  vice  president  of  show- 
rooms for  Kohler's  Baker  Furniture 
division.  David  rotated  through  some 


gritty  factory  jobs  and  was  recently 
promoted  to  vice  president  for  North 
American  plumbing  sales.  Ruth  Koh- 
ler, Herb's  54-year-old  sister,  who 
never  married,  runs  the  John  Michael 
Kohler  Arts  Center  in  Sheboygan. 

Kohler  says  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  a  Kohler  will  succeed  him.  He 
expects  family  members  to  prove  their 
worth  by  working  twice  as  hard  as 
anyone  else.  "They  may  or  may  not 
have  senior  executive  roles,  that  de- 
pends on  their  performance,"  he 
snaps  in  the  presence  of  daughter 
Laura.  "You  don't  have  to  be  presi- 
dent to  own  the  company." 

Death  taxes?  That's  going  to  be  a 
problem,  because  this  is  an  immensely 
valuable  company.  In  recent  years 
Herb  Kohler  has  passed  up  chances  to 
pick  up  Kohler  shares  that  come  on 
the  market,  thereby  allowing  an  infor- 
mal, if  small,  market  to  develop 
through  firms  like  Chicago  Corp.  and 
Associated  Investment  Services  in 
Green  Bay.  Based  on  a  recent  sale  of 
some  Kohler  stock  at  $102,500  a 
share,  the  entire  company  is  worth 
around  $1  billion— about  15  times 
the  company's  stated  net  earnings  last 
year  of  $67  million.  Who  knows  what 
it  will  be  worth  when  Herb  Kohler 
passes  from  the  scene? 

How  will  future  Kohlers  come  up 
with  half  a  billion  dollars  in  cash  to 
satisfy  the  taxman?  This  is  why  Herb 
Kohler  is  thinking  about  one  day  sell- 
ing shares  with  limited  or  no  voting 
rights  to  the  public.  Decades  ago  the 
New  York  Times  Co.'s  Sulzbergers 
did  this  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  their  business.  "You  give  up  your 
private  stature,"  Kohler  concedes, 
"but  at  least  you  don't  give  up  your 
independence." 

The  good  news  is  that  Herb  Kohler 
is  only  56 — plenty  of  time  to  plan  his 
estate.  A  few  years  ago  he  quit  smok- 
ing cigarettes  (but  he  continues  to 
chew  tobacco),  and  he's  calling  fewer 
meetings  at  8  p.m.  that  run  until 
dawn.  But  he  continues  to  stick  his 
nose  into  virtually  even'  decision 
made  at  the  company.  "I  work  today 
not  for  the  money  but  for  the  excite- 
ment," he  says. 

In  short,  the  chances  seem  excel- 
lent that  Kohlers  will  control  and 
operate  an  independent  Kohler  Co. 
well  into  the  next  century.  After  that, 
who  can  tell?  9M 
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gan. 


"  he 


He  offered  me 
his  red  leather  chair  and  said 
Congratulations,  Mr.  Chairman" 
We  were  in  the  boardroom 


Or  was  it  The  St.  Regis? 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  55TH  STREET  NEW  y<jRK  Nym,  „,  „ 
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The  rich  pay  more 


Index,  1976=100 
700 


The  cost  of  living  extremely  well  rose  faster  than 
the  cost  of  just  living.  Blame  the  weak  U.S.  dollar. 

The  luxury  blues 

By  Bruce  Upbin 

Too  bad  YOU  waited.  The  price  for  a  Patek  Philippe 
wristwatch  jumped  13%  in  1995,  the  first  increase  since 
1992.  Now  you  will  have  to  pay  $10,800  for  the  basic  18kt 
gold  mechanical  model  with  a  leather  strap. 

"We  bit  the  bullet  as  long  as  we  could,"  says  Robert 
Harris,  head  of  East  Coast  sales  for  Patek  Philippe.  Jean 
Patou  of  Paris  also  upped  the  price  of  Joy  perfume,  and 
Pratesi  silk  sheets  from  Italy  are  up  10%  after  no  change 
since  1990.  For  both  Patek  and  Patou,  the  weak  dollar 
explained  the  increase,  as  it  did  most  of  the  price  rises  that 
pushed  the  Forbes  weighted  cost  of  living  extremely  well 
index  up  4%  since  last  summer. 

Some  relief  is  in  sight  on  this  front,  what  with  the  dollar 
strengthening  currently,  especially  against  the  yen.  But  the 
dollar  is  still  way  down  from  a  few  years  ago.  Thus  the 
Forbes  weighted  index  of  luxury  goods  rose  almost  half 
again  as  fast  as  overall  inflation,  which  ran  at  just  2.8% 
through  July. 

The  weak  dollar  wasn't  the  only  villain.  Caviar  is  up  12%, 
to  $1,587  per  kilo,  even  though  the  Russian  currency  has 
dropped  against  the  dollar.  Blame  pollution  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Female  beluga  sturgeon,  which  generally  live  25  years 
before  they  begin  hatching  eggs,  are  said  to  be  dying  en 
masse  before  reaching  maturity. 

But  there  are  bargains  to  be  had  among  the  bigger- 
ticket  items.  Rolls-Royce  cut  11%  from  the  sticker  price  of 
its  Silver  Spur,  to  $169,900.  Learjet's  31 A  model  is  off  9%, 
down  to  $4.6  million.  These  two  items  alone  pushed  our 
unweighted  luxury  price  index  down  slightly  last  year  (see 
chart). 

Thinking  about  home  improvements?  Swimming  pools 
and  tennis  courts  cost  about  the  same  now  as  they  did  four 
years  ago — down  therefore  in  inflation-adjusted  terms. 
Whereas  makers  of  imported  goods  were  forced  to  raise 
prices  almost  regardless  of  demand  because  of  the  weak 
dollar,  these  domestic  manufacturers  have  had  trouble 
raising  prices  because  demand  for  big  toys  has  been 
relatively  weak,  says  Susan  Sterne,  who  tracks  consumer 
spending  habits  as  president  of  Economic  Analysis  Asso- 
ciates, based  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Why  weak?  The  Clinton  tax  hikes.  The  White  House's 

war  on  affluence  didn't  force  members  of  The  Forbes 

Four  Hundred  to  drive  their  old  cars  another  year. 

However,  The  Four  Hundred  don't  buy  all 
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•Forbes  cost  of  living  extremely  well  index 

Our  unweighted  index  of 
the  price  of  a  bundle  of  42 
luxury  goods  and  services 
has  far  outpaced  the  CPI 
since  1976.  Note  that  had 
the  cost  of  a  Rolls-Royce  car 
and  Learjet  not  dropped 
last  year,  our  Clewi  would 
have  been  up  again. 


Templeton  Greater  European  Fund 


v  \tol  i. 


Explore  The  Investment  Potential 

Of  Europe. 


Europe's  strong  and  expanding  unified  economy  already 
represents  24%  of  the  world's  stock  market  capitalization. + 
With  the  promise  offered  by  emerging  markets  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  this  region  may  be  poised  for  remark- 
able growth  into  the  next  century. 

The  Templeton  Greater  European  Fund  gives  you  access 
to  new  opportunities  throughout  Western,  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Templeton's  managers  focus  on  long-term  capital  growth. 
By  investing  in  established  and  newly  privatized  companies  — 
from  Germany  to  the  new,  Czech  Republic  —  the  fund  can 
offer  you  quality  opportunities  to  begin  or  add  to  your 
global  portfolio. 

The  fund's  managers  place  a  strong  emphasis  on: 

♦  Long-term  capital  growth  potential 

♦  Quality  opportunities  in  established  and  emerging  markets 

♦  Diversification  across  countries,  industries  and  companies 
Call  your  investment  representative  or  Templeton  today. 


Investing  in  developing  markets  involves  special  considerations,  which  may  include  risks 

related  to  market  and  currency  volatility,  adverse  social  and  political  developments,  and 

the  relatively  small  size  and  lesser  liquidity  of  these  markets. 

fSource:  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective  and  International  Finance  Corporation 

Monthly  Update,  1995. 

Principal  Underwriter:  Franklin  Templeton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 
342-FUND 
Ext.    T647 


Templeton  Worldwide 

700  Central  Avenue 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701-3628 

tyr-i/ I  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information  on 
the  Templeton  Greater  European  Fund, 
including  sales  charges  and  expenses.  I  will 
read  it  carefully  before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

□    I  am  currently  a  Templeton  shareholder. 


Addr 


City 

State/Zip 
Daytime  Phone 


FOB95 

T647 


Templeton 


A  Member  of  the  $128  Billion  Franklin  Templeton  Group 


The  cost  of  living  well 


that  many  cars.  Most  tennis  courts  are  not  bought  by  the 
very  rich  but  by  the  merely  affluent.  This  crowd  has  been 
seriously  pinched  by  what  has  amounted  to  a  near-30% 
hike  in  their  federal  tax  rates  in  the  Bush-Clinton  years. 
Moreover,  many  well-off  consumers  are  still  paying  off 
their  "Clinton  loan,"  the  three-year  extension  on  the 


1993  retroactive  income  tax  increase. 

In  April,  for  example,  a  household  with  $500,000  in 
taxable  income  paid  an  extra  $9,000  in  retroactive  1992 
tax  on  top  of  its  $  186,000  in  1994  tax.  With  one  more  year 
left  of  the  double  whammy,  a  lot  of  swimming  pools,  new 
cars  and  face-lifts  are  still  being  postponed.  m 


Forbes  cost  of  living  extremely  well  index 


Price %  change 

1976  1995        1994-95 


Apparel 


Coat/natural  Russian  sable, 

Maximilian  at  Bloomingdales 
Silk  Dress/Bill  Blass  Ltd.,  classic 
Loafers/Gucci 
Shirts/1  dozen  cotton,  bespoke, 

Turnbull  &  Asser,  London 
Shoes/men's  black  calf  wing  tip,  202 

custom-made,  Jobn  Lobb,  London 


Educational  expenses 


School/preparatory,  Groton,  1-year  tuition,  4,; 

room,  board 
University/Harvard,  1-year  tuition,  room,  5,i 

board,  fees 


Entertainment 


Catered  dinner/for  40,  Ridgewell's, 

Bethesda,  Md. 
Opera/2  season  tickets,  Metropolitan  Opera, 

Saturday  night,  box 


Food  at  home 


2,200 


Price %  change 

1976  1995        1994-95 


1.9431 

22,800 
27,575 

4,205 
3,150 


Personal  services 


$40,000 

$200,000 

none 

Lawyer/established  N.Y.  firm, 
partner,  estate  planning, 

1,767* 

2,670 

-4% 

average  hourly  fee 

89 

275 

none 

Spa/The  Golden  Door,  California 

448 

1,858' 

+4 

basic  weekly  unit 

1,250 


$425 


4,250 


+5 

+4 
+5 

+16 
+9 


Toilet  goods  and  personal  care  appliances 


Perfume/1  oz.  Joy,  by  Jean  Patou  100  350 

Sauna/U.S.  Sauna  &  Steam  Co.,  5,000  11,070 

8x10x7  feet,  8-person,  cedar 


Sporting  goods 


Motor  yacht/Hatteras  60  231,097  1,653,700 

Sailing  yacht/ Nsutor's  Swan  68  384,300  2,292,7001 

Shotguns/pair  of  James  Purdey  &  Sons,  20,000  89.0101 

Griffin  &  Howe,  N.Y. 

Thoroughbred/yearling,  average  price,  67,300  247,074 

Keeneland  summer  select  sale 


Caviar/beluga  malossol,  1  kilo, 

283 

1,587 

+12 

Aristoff  Caviar  &  Fine  Foods,  LA. 

Champagne/Dom  Pengnon,  case, 

300 

1,020 

+6 

Sherry-Lehmann,  N.Y. 

Filet  mignon/7  pounds,  Lobel's,  N.Y. 

50 

119 

none 

Food  away  from  home 

Dinner  at  La  Tour  d'Argent/Paris,  estimated 

34 

230' 

+3 

per  person  (including  wine  and  tip) 

Sports  facilities 


Swimming  pool/Olympic,  192,308*  525,1 

Olympic  Swimming  Pool  Co.,  Forestville,  Md. 
Tennis  court/clay,  25,000  45,1 

Putnam  Contracting,  Inc.,  Plainville,  Conn. 


Toys  and  hobbies 


Train  set/G  gauge,  LGB,  at  Macy's,  N.Y.  178  550 


Transportation,  private 


Home  furnishings 


Piano/Steinway  &  Sons,  concert  grand,  13,500  68,800  +4 

Model  D,  ebonized 
Flowers  in  season/arrangements  for  1,400  6,000  none 

6  rooms,  changed  weekly, 

Christatos  &  Koster,  N.Y.,  per  month 
Sheets/set  of  embroidered  silk,  Pratesi,  1,218  5,600  +10 

queen-size 
Silverware/Kirk  Stteff  Co.,  1,341  3,510  +10 

Williamsburg  Shell  pattern, 

4-piece  place  setting  for  12 


+6% 


none 


+6 
+3 


+10 
+9 
-1 

+6 


none 


Airplane/Learjet  31A,  standard 

3.450.0002 

4,595,000 

-9 

equipment,  certified,  10  passengers 

Helicopter/Sikorsky  S-76B,  full  executive 

1,300,0003 

7,000,000 

none 

options 

Automobile/Rolls-Royce  Silver  Spur 

117,000" 

169,900 

-11 

|  Transportation,  public 

Airline  ticket/British  Airways  Concorde,  1,512 

round-trip  N.Y. -London 


Utilities  and  public  services 


Telephone  call/10  minutes,  AT&T,  12  11.39  +13 

N.Y.-London 


Lodging  while  out  of  town 


Hotel/2-bedroom  suite,  park  view,  333  850  +6 

The  Stanhope,  N.Y. 


Medical  care 


Face-lift/Amencan  Academy  of  Facial  4,000  8,900  +2 

Plastic  &  Reconstructive  Surgery 
Hospital/VIP,  Washington  Hospital  Center,  325  895  +5 

Washington,  D.C.,  1  day,  concierge, 

security,  gourmet  meals 
Psychiatrist/Upper  East  Side,  N.Y.,  40  175  none 

45  minutes,  standard  fee 


"Owing  to  new  products  and/or  suppliers,  prices  estimated  from  similar  products.    'Basedon  Sept.  18, 1995  exchange  rates,    introduced  1988.    'Introduced  1978.    "Introduced  1981. 


Other  goods  and  services 


Cigars/Aniversario  No.  1,  Dominican  127*  564  +5 

Republic,  25  cigars,  Oavidoff,  N.Y. 
Magazine/Forbes,  1-year  subscription  15  57  none 

Duffel  bag/Louis  Vuitton.  391*  735  +9 

Keepall  Bandouhere,  55  centimeters 
Watch/Patek  Philippe  classic  man's  gold,  2,450  10,800  +13 

leather  strap 
Purse/Hermes,  "Kelly  Bag,"  calf,  rigid,  550  4,050  +7 

28  centimeters 
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MARYLAND 


More  than  150  of  the  nations  top  business  people 
and  politicians  converged  in  July  for  three  days  of 
discussions,  lectures  and  lively  debate  at  the 
inaugural  Forbes  CEO 
Forum.  ■  The  site  was  neither  Wall  Street 
nor  Washington,  D.C.  They  came  to 
Annapolis,  the  historic  port  town  and  home 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  capital  of 
Maryland.  ■  The  Conference  attendees 
found  that  the  location  was  chosen  with 

good  reason.  International  leaders  in  technology  and  medicine  are 
based  here,  as  is  a  potent  cross-section  of  financial  and  service  compa- 
nies. The  states  top-notch  BWI  airport,  Port  of  Baltimore  and  road 


Business 
By  the  Bay: 


network  have  led  companies  from  around  the  world  to  make 
Maryland  their  U.S.  base.  And  the  state  offers  access  to  decision 
makers  in  Washington  from  locations  on  and  near  the  scenic 
Chesapeake  Bay.  ■  While  none  of  that  is 
new,  Maryland's  political  climate  is.  In  his 
first  three  months  in  office,  Governor  Parris 
N.  Glendening  teamed  with  the  state  legis- 
lature to  eliminate  five  business  taxes.  He 
promises  to  follow  that  with  a  personal 
income  tax  cut  next  year.  And  he  is  restruc- 
turing the  government  to  make  it  more  business  friendly,  starting  by 
naming  an  experienced  business  leader,  not  a  bureaucrat,  to  head  his 
economic  development  agency.   ■   He  boasted  of  what  he  termed 


Maryland 


Business  Bythe  Bay 


area  newspapers'  derogatory  label  for  him: 
"the  unabashedly  pro-business  Parris 
Glendening." 

Glendening's  Administration  made 
business  taxes  and  cost  control  a  priority  in 
its  first  year  and  already  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  keep  businesses  in  Maryland  and 
win  new  ones.  In  his  speech  to  the  CEO 
Forum,  Gov.  Glendening  concluded:  "We 
have  a  very  clear  goal.  Maryland  will  be 
the  benchmark  for  business  and  job  devel- 
opment by  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  I 
think  we  can  achieve  that." 


Leadership 

"I  tend  to  be  progressive  on  some  social 
issues.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  very, 
very  strongly  that  we  must  have  a  strong 
and  expanding  private  sector.   Government 
programs  will  not  solve  the  problems  we 
are  facing  as  a  country  and  as  a  state," 
said  Gov.  Glendening. 

Gov.  Glendening  carried  that  faith 
in  the  private  sector  through  12  years  as 
county  executive  of  Prince  George's 
County,  a  middle-class  suburb  bordering 
Washington.  During  his  administration, 
the  county  gained  100,000  new  jobs  and 
saw  median  income  nearly  double, 
to  $52,000  a  year. 

The  key  to  that  kind  of  success  is 
controlling  taxes,  which  has  been  at  the 
top  of  his  administration's  agenda  since 
the  election. 

"I  made  three  commitments. 
Number  one  is  that  we're  not  going  to 
increase  any  taxes  in  a  four-year  cycle, 
and  we're  honoring  that  commitment. 
Number  two  is  that  we  would  reduce 
selected  business  taxes.  And  number  three 
is  that  we'll  reduce  the  personal  income 
tax,"  he  said.  "We  will  start  that  reduction 
next  year.  There  will  be  definitely  be  an 
income  tax  reduction,  the  first  one  since 
Maryland  started  its  income  tax." 

Gov.  Glendening  sees  expanding  busi- 
ness as  crucial  to  the  state's  future,  at  a  time 
when  one  of  the  regions  main  employers  — 
the  federal  government  —  prepares  to  elim- 
inate departments:  "I  think  the  state  has 
great  strengths,  and  I  think  we  build  on 
those  strengths.  Our  location  is  really 


Advertisement  2 

significant.  On  the  East  Coast  we  are 
in  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
markets  in  the  entire  country.  We  have 
a  tremendous  transportation  system, 
everything  from  the  port  to  the  airport 
to  our  road  system.  We  have  some  of  the 
best  education  and  research  institutions 
in  the  country.  And  we  have  a  very 
educated  population. 

"Having  said  all  that,  we  still  have 
some  things  we  must  improve.  One  of  the 
major  ones,  obviously,  is  tax  policy.  We 
did,  in  the  last  session,  eliminate  or  reduce 
six  different  taxes.  They  ranged  from  some 
reduction  of  closing  costs 
to  the  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  high-tech  research 
equipment,  to  taxes  on 
leased  automobiles." 

The  lease  tax  was 
particularly  onerous. 
Maryland  taxed  the  full 
value  of  the  lease,  the 
monthly  payments  and 
the  residual  value  if  the 
lessor  bought  the  car  — 
a  combined  18.5%  tax. 
In  part  because  of  that 
tax,  leasing  activity  in  the 
state  was  only  22%  of 
the  national  average" 
But  this  spring,  the  state 
halved  that  tax.  "My 
guess  is  leasing 
activity  is  going  to  significantly  increase," 
Glendening  said. 

The  state  also  needs  to  streamline  its 
regulatory  process,  and  department  heads 
already  are  making  that  happen.  Amoco 
recently  applied  for  permits  for  under- 
ground storage  tanks,  what  can  take  six 
to  nine  months. 

This  time,  Amoco  got  the  permits 
the  same  afternoon.  "They  were  stunned 
by  it.  We  were  pleased  and  we  want  to 
try  to  make  some  of  these  things  the 
norm,"  Glendening  said.  "We  can  protect 
the  environment,  we  can  keep  the  bal- 
ance and  the  quality  of  life  here  and  still 
be  very  aggressively  pro-business. 

"We  have  a  very  good  product  to  sell 
and  we  are  going  to  sell  it,"  he  said.  "We 
have  had  some  success  already  in  some 
tough  competition.  Firms  have  made 
decisions  to  invest  in  Maryland,  and  I 
anticipate  as  the  reputation  gets  further 
extended  about  what  is  going  on  here, 
we're  going  to  have  tremendous  success." 


Baltimore's  redeveloped  Inner 
Harbor  is  a  mecca  for  major  busi 
nesses  as  well  as  pleasure  seekers. 


Real-World  Economic 
Development 

Leading  the  effort  will  be  the  retooled 
Department  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development,  with  new  Secretary 
James  T.  Brady. 

"My  wife  likes  to  say  I  was  born 
for  this  job,"  he  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
Trained  may  be  a  better  description.  Brady 
is  no  bureaucrat,  but  a  17-year  veteran  of 
the  consulting  firm  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
He  left  a  top  position  —  managing  partner 
of  the  firm's  Baltimore  office  —  to  head  the 
state's  economic  development  efforts. 

"My  responsibility  (at 
Andersen)  was  to  make 
sure  we  were  marketing 
the  firm  appropriately 
and  bringing  in  new 
clients,  and  making  sure 
we  had  the  resources  in 
the  offices  to  meet  needs. 
That  is  exactly  what 
we're  doing  now, 
frankly,"  Brady  said. 
He  brings  market 
sensibility  to  the  job, 
defining  it  in  terms  of 
core  principles  such  as 
partnership.  "The  only 
way  to  get  things  done  in 
the  '90s  is  through  public- 
private  partnerships.  I 
agree  with  all  those  who 
say  government  can't  get  things  done.  But 
the  private  sector  can't  do  it  all  either." 

The  department  also  adheres 
to  another  business  principle:  The 
customer  comes  first. 

"Too  often  government  has  not 
thought  of  its  customers  —  all  the 
companies  existing  in  the  state,  all  the 
companies  it  seeks  to  bring  in,  the  local 
economic  development  offices  and  the 
state  legislature,"  Brady  said.  "We  have  to 
make  sure  we  are  satisfying  the  customer 
in  everything  we  do." 

That  is  where  his  third  principle, 
cohesive  strategy,  comes  in.  It  began 
with  a  sweeping  restructuring:  Some 
1,200  of  the  department's  former 
1,450-person  workforce  have  been  cut 
or  shifted  to  another  department  leaving 
a  team  of  250  focused  exclusively  on 
"retaining  the  jobs  that  are  here  and 
attracting  new  jobs." 

The  department  now  has  a  specific 
marketing  team,  and  another  that  concen- 
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What  better  way  to  keep  track  of 
your  investments  than  with  a  Range 
Rover  4.0  SE? 

Wherever  your  holdings  may  be.  its 
electronic  traction  control,  all-terrain 
ABS,  and  4.0-liter  V8  engine  will 
transport  you  there  with  unparalleled 
capability-not  to  mention  comfort. 

This  scarce  commodity  boasts  such 
pleasures  as  individually  heated  front 
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seats,  dual  electronic  climate  controls, 
and  an  eleven-speaker  audio  system. 
You'll  also  find  comfort  in  knowing 
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RANGE  ROVER 


that  if  more  than  pork  bellies  takes  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  there  are  dual  airbags. 

So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4WD  for 
the  dealer  nearest  you? 

We  won't  deny  that  855,000"  is  a  lot 
of  capital. 

But  with  all  it  has  to  offer,  the  Range 
Rover  4.0  SE  may  well  be  the  perfect 
company  car. 

Especially  if  you  own  the  company. 


Always  use  your  seatbelts  SRS/airbags  alone  do  not  provide-  sufficient  ; 
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trates  on  regional  development.  Still 
another  is  devoted  to  visiting  2,000  to 
2,500  customers  —  existing  Maryland 
businesses  —  each  year  to  look  for  ways 
government  can  help  them.  Brady  and 
Glendening  also  meet  regularly  with 
an  economic  development  commission 
composed  of  25  private  sector  leaders 
for  advice  on  state  policy. 

Last  year  Maryland  quintupled  its 
"sunny  day  fund"  for  economic  incentives 
to  $20  million,  but  Brady  said  changes 
will  go  further  than  that.  "You  have  to 
recognize  your  weaknesses  and  correct 
them,"  he  said. 

Maryland  is  aware  its  personal  income 
tax  is  among  the  highest,  and  reducing  it 
will  be  the  governor  and  legislature's  top 
priority  in  January.  The  state  also  will 
continue  to  streamline  its  regulations  and 
permitting,  already  an  initiative  for  several 
county  governments. 

Brady's  final  principle,  competition, 
shows  his  background  in  winning  work 
for  his  previous  firm.  "Economic  develop- 
ment is  a  contact  sport  and  you  have  to 
be  prepared  to  go  down  in  the  trenches 
and  fight  for  the  kind  of  good,  high- 
paying  jobs  that  citizens  want  and 
deserve,"  he  said. 

Battling  for  Business 

That  is  exactly 
what  the  state 
did  in  two  recent 
cases.  Spice 
manufacturer 
McCormick  & 
Co.  was  consider- 
ing building  a 
warehouse  and 
distribution  facility 
outside  Maryland, 
its  headquarters 
for  1 06  years. 
"The  thought  of 
them  beginning  to 
bleed  their  operation  into  another  state  was 
a  very  dangerous  precedent,"  Brady  said. 

The  state  responded  rapidly,  and  put 
its  newly  expanded  "sunny  day  fund"  to 
good  use.  Maryland  came  up  with  a  pack- 


Maryland's  magnificent  waterfront  provides  an 
appealing  backdrop  for  a  variety  of  recreational 
and  commercial  activities. 
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age  of  a  $1  million  grant  and 
$4  million  in  a  zero-interest 
loan,  which  enabled 
McCormick  to  build  its  center 
in  Harford  County,  preserving 
more  than  150  jobs. 

In  March,  the  state 
announced  what  it  called  a 
team  win.  Stainless  steel  man- 
ufacturer Avesta  Sheffield  AB 
agreed  to  take  over  Eastern 
Stainless'  plant  in  Baltimore 
County,  keeping  250 
employed  and  adding  another 
100  jobs.  The  state  and  county 
provided  Stockholm-based 
Avesta  with  a  $1.1  million 
grant  for  equipment,  $150,000 
in  training  grants  and  a  $575,000 
low-interest  loan. 

Meanwhile,  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  worked  with  Avesta  to  make  the 
plant  affordable.  The  utility  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  rebates  for  energy  efficiency, 
and  it  helped  Avesta  develop  a  program  of 
cutting  use  on  peak  demand  days,  cutting 
its  energy  costs.  "We  managed  to  bring 
their  cost  of  electricity  down  to  a  little 
more  than  4  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,"  said 
Stephen  E  Wood,  vice  president  of  mar- 
keting and  sales.  The  effort  meant  a  25% 
reduction  in  electricity  cost,  and  helped 
get  Avesta  into  the  plant. 

BG&E  assists  in  economic  develop- 
ment through  both  business  lines  and 
community  programs.  It  offers  energy- 
efficient  motors,  compressors  and  lighting, 
natural  gas  brokering  and  energy  infrastruc- 
ture financing,  for 
everything  from 
$3,000  heat  pumps 
to  a  $20  million 
chilled  water  storage 
system.  "We  work 
closely  with  the 
customer  to  help 
them  optimize  their 
energy  systems, 
making  sure  they 
don't  hit  any  hur- 
dles," Wood  said. 

The  company 
also  leads  the 


"Brighten  Baltimore"  program,  working 
with  businesses  and  government  to  bring 
more  light  to  downtown  streets.  "Our  con- 
cern is  the  ability  to  make  the  downtown 
area  more  competitive,  and  we  think  the 


The  Montpelier  Cultural  Arts  Center  in  Laurel  is  a 
multifaceted  arts  facility  that  houses  50  resident  artists. 


new  image  will  significantly  improve  that," 
Wood  said. 

BG&E's  management  also  is  com- 
mitted to  improving  the  state's  economy. 
Rand  Griffin,  president  of  BG&E's 
Constellation  Real  Estate  group,  serves  on 
the  state's  new  Economic  Development 
Commission.  Another  manager,  John 
Sundergill,  is  on  loan  as  director  of  the 
Baltimore  Economic  Development 
Commission.  And  BG&E  staff  regularly 
advise  business  on  dealing  with  state 
regulations.  "Whatever  expertise  we  have 
available,  we're  willing  to  share,"  said 
Roberta  Dillow,  executive  director  of 
economic  development.  BG&E  also  is 
building  its  infrastructure,  investing 
$25  million  a  year  in  its  gas  distribution. 

So  is  Bell  Atlantic-Maryland,  which 
spent  $386  million  on  construction 
statewide  in  1994.  Dan  Whelan,  the 
division's  chief  executive  officer,  said  that 
is  important  not  only  to  his  business,  but 
also  to  the  state's  future.  "A  knowledge- 
based,  information-intensive  economy  is 
very  dependent  on  a  telecommunications 
system.  There  is  a  tremendous  link 
between  business  health  and  community 
health,  and  the  state  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations network." 

Like  other  Bells,  his  is  dealing  with 
competitiveness  and  deregulation,  and  it  is 
finding  the  going  smoother  with  Maryland's 
Public  Service  Commission.  "Maryland's  is 
certainly  one  of  the  better  commissions 
I've  had  experience  with,"  he  said.  "They 
are  very  far  along  the  curve  in  allowing 
competitive  entry.  They  are  very  much  in 
the  lead  in  the  U.S." 

Bell  Atlandc-Maryland  also  is  commit- 


Bringing  advanced  technology 

to  the  world 
from  a  maryland  address. 


LOCKHEED    MARTIN 


)1995  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  ♦  6801  Rockledge  Drive  ♦  Bethesda,  Maryland  20817 
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ting  itself  to  public  service.  It  is  spending 
another  $  1 3  million  in  schools  statewide 
to  install  the  East's  most  extensive  distance 
learning  program.  It  would  allow  students 
on  the  Bay's  Eastern  Shore,  for  example, 
to  be  taught  by  a  teacher  in  Baltimore. 
"Education  is  the  key  to  success  in  a 
knowledge-based  economy,"  Whelan  said. 

With  those  and  other  corporate 
partners,  Economic  Development 
Secretary  Brady  believes  Maryland  can 
win  no  matter  what  other  states  offer. 
"Our  economic  development  strategy  is 
not  premised  on  incentives,"  he  said. 
"We  need  to  market  the  assets  of  the  state." 

The  Assets 

It  helps  Brady  that  he  has  an  attractive 
product  to  sell.  The  Baltimore- Washington 
market  has  the  highest  median  income 
in  the  country  and  is  fourth-highest  in 
buying  income  per  household.  It  ranks 
fifth  in  per  capita  disposable  income. 

Manufacturers  and  research  and 
development  firms  can  expect  to  see  lower 
taxes  in  Maryland  than  anywhere  in  the 
country,  according  to  a  1992-93  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  study.  Taxes  on  corporate 
headquarters  also  are  among  the  lowest. 
For  business  and  professional  services, 
Maryland  taxes  are  on  par  with  those  of 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston  and 
other  hot  spots.  Its  fiscal  prudence  gives 
Maryland  a  AAA  bond  rating. 

Maryland  is  the  home  of  two  govern- 
ment agencies  with  technical  expertise  and 
private-sector  spin-off  potential:  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  Washington- 
Baltimore  market  receives  $13.4  billion  in 
federal  procurement  contracts,  the  second- 
highest  total  among  the  nation's  markets. 

The  state's  2.7  million  person 
workforce  also  stands  out.  Maryland 
ranks  fourth  in  the  country  with  26.5% 
of  residents  having  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
higher.  And  unemployment  has  fallen  in 
the  past  year,  hovering  around  5%,  well 
below  the  national  average. 

Brady  calls  incentives  and  loan 
packages  "arrows  in  the  quiver,"  and 
Maryland's  quiver  is  well  stocked.  In 


addition  to  the  "sunny  day  fund,"  the 
state  fills  financing  gaps  with  a  variety 
of  programs  for  small  businesses.  They 
include  loan  programs  to  help  small 
businesses  meet  government  contracts, 
equity  participation  programs  to  finance 
acquisitions,  and  loan  guaranty  programs. 
Brady  also  can  point  to  the  early  efforts 
of  the  new  governor  and  legislature: 

•  Cutting  the  unemployment 
insurance  tax  surcharge  to  1.1%, 
saving  Maryland's  1 19,500 
employers  about  $84  million  a  year, 

•  Cutting  the  state  budget  by 
$235  million, 

•  Cutting  closing  costs  for 
first-time  homebuyers, 

•  Cutting  sales  tax  on  leased  vehicles, 

•  Exempting  research  and 
development  equipment  from 
personal  property  tax, 

•  Funding  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Research  in  Biotechnology  in 
Montgomery  County, 

•  Funding  a  new  Neighborhood 
Business  Development  Program  for 
distressed  parts  of  the  state, 

•  Renewing  a  business  incubator 
program  at  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park, 

•  Creating  the' Maryland  Economic 
Development  Commission. 

Maryland's  main  assets  are  its  location, 
transportation  network,  educational 
institutions  and  diverse  recreational 


opportunities.  Those  attributes  have 
already  brought  a  powerful  and  resource- 
ful mix  of  businesses  to  the  state,  and 
more  are  on  the  way. 

Maryland's  Location 
Advantage 

When  California's  Lockheed  Corp. 
merged  with  Maryland's  Martin  Marietta 
the  two  created  the  biggest  aerospace 
company  ever,  a  $23  billion  colossus  with 
170,000  employees.  They  made  Marylanc 
the  new  company's  home.  "We  chose 
Bethesda  as  our  headquarters  because  of 
its  proximity  to  our  primary  customer, 
the  federal  government,"  said  Raymond 
"Buzz"  Bartlett,  director  of  corporate 
affairs.  "That's  something  that's  always 
been  an  advantage  for  Maryland.  You  can 
never  underestimate  how  important  it  is 
to  be  right  next  to  your  customer." 

In  Maryland,  Lockheed  Martin  puts 
all  of  the  advantages  to  use:  quality  of  life, 
roads,  education  and  state  cooperation. 
"This  is  a  good  place  to  live.  The  people 
who  came  in  from  California  are  quickly 
adjusting  and  enjoying  this  place,"  Bartlett 
said.  The  company's  employees  have  lived 
across  the  region,  but  seem  to  favor  the 
Free  State.  "The  people  who  live  in 
Maryland  seemed  to  enjoy  a  stronger  sense 
of  community  in  their  lifestyle.  That  sort 
of  thing  matters." 

Lockheed  Martin  engineers  and  other 


Columbia,  located  midway  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  thriving  business 
and  industrial  center. 


KNOWLEDGE 


IS  POWER. 


K 


n  the  world  of  investment  banking,  there  are  many  definitions  of  power. 
Some  firms  assert  themselves  with  capital.    Some  see  strength  in  numbers. 
Still  others  strive  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

At  Alex.  Brown,  knowledge  is  our  source  of  power. 

By  focusing  all  our  resources  on  a  limited  number  of  industries  — 
consumer,  financial  services,  health  care,  industrial  growth,  media  and 
communications  services,  and  technology  —  we  strive  to  maintain  the 
deep  industry  knowledge  that  gives  us  an  edge. 


In  our  relationships  with  clients  —  whether  individual,  institutional, 
corporate  or  municipal  —  our  top  priority  is  understanding  their 
needs  and  using  superior  knowledge  to  provide  creative  ideas  and 
effective  solutions. 


Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 
Knowledge-Driven  •  Client-Focused 


135  EAST  BALTIMORE  STREET  •  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  21202  •  (800)  638-2596 

BALTIMORE      •      BOSTON      •      DALLAS      •      GENEVA      •      LONDON      •      NEW  YORK      •      SAN  FRANCISCO      •     TOKYO 


"The  state  has  always  bent  over  i 

We've  always  been  able 


'We  chose  Maryland  because 
of  its  proximity  to  three  good 
airports  and  because  of  its  port. 
We  like  the  commerce  and 
contacts  of  the  Baltimore  and 
\\  ashington  community.    The 
support  services  we  need  are 
here  —  graphics,  shipping, 
national  mailing  houses. 
Its  all  here." 

— Bill  Baker,  Vice   President, 
Land   Rdver   North  America 


'We  believe  that  Man  land  is  a  good  place  to  be  from  a 
business  standpoint,  and  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
state  government  to  make  Maryland  even  more 
attractive  to  the  business  community. 

— Fran    Harvey 

President,  Westinghduse   Electric   Corp. 

Electronic   Systems   Group 


'There  is  an  advantage  to  the  size.  You  tend  to 
know  everyone  in  the  state.  You  know  all  the 
key  politicians.  Your  voice  can  be  heard. 
That  s  an  important  plus." 

— Raymond  A.   Mason 

Chairman  and   Chief   Executive   Officer 

Legg    Mason    Inc. 


E 


WARDS  TO  HELP  US  WHEN  THEY  COULD. 
1  THE  HELP  WE  NEEDED." 


— Raymond  "Buzz."   Bartlett,   Director  df 
Corporate  Affairs,   Lockheed   Martin 


;'One  of  the  best  advantages  we  have  here  is  location.   There's 

absolutely  no  doubt  that  being  here  is  influential  in  recruiting 

people  who  have  a  number  of  choices.    The  engineering  and 

management  schools  nearby  are  also  a  real  plus  for  us.7' 


— James   L.   Pierce 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

ARINC 


T  found  out  there  are  a  lot  of 
pluses  ...  I  think  Annapolis 
is  the  best  capital  in  the 
United  States.   Period." 


—  George  J.   Collins 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
T.    Rdwe   Price 


Maryland 

e  want  your  business.  It's  that  simple. 
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Fast  Forward  For  A 
New  Century 

AlliedSignal  Communications  Systems 

(formerly  Bendix  Communications)  is 

moving  ahead  with  more  than  half-a- 

century  of  solid  experience.  We  are  at 

the  forefront  of  the  world's  most 

advanced  communications-based 

electronics  technologies  and 

manufacturing  techniques  for 

tomorrow. 

Stationed  in  Towson,  Maryland,  since 

World  War  II,  we  remain  dedicated  to 

serving  as  a  premier  manufacturer 

and  systems  integrator  for  military, 

civil  and  commercial  customers 

worldwide. 

©1995  AlliedSignal  Inc. 
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employees  are  able  to  stay  on  top  in  their 
fields  in  part  because  of  the  state's  diverse 
colleges.  "Many  of  our  employees  are  work- 
ing for  master's  at  Loyola,  the  University  of 
Baltimore  and  Johns  Hopkins  University." 
Maryland's  strong  community  college 
network  also  has  been  helpful,  both  for 
training  and  for  other  resources. 

The  company  has  returned  the 
favors.  Chairman  Norm  Augustine  led 
the  Maryland  Business  Roundtable  for 
Education,  where  business  executives  lend 
their  management  skills  to  local  schools. 

Lockheed  Martin  has  employees  at 
facilities  across  the  state,  including  the 
Aero  &  Naval  Systems  Group,  at  Middle 
River  near  Baltimore.  Moving  employees 
and  products  has  been  easier  because  of 
the  state's  outstanding  road  system:   "All 
you  have  to  do  is  drive  out  of  it  and  into 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  see  the  dif- 
ference," said  Augustine. 

Meanwhile,  Maryh^d  has  steadily 
worked  with  the  compaii".  Gov. 
Glendening  met  with  Chief  Executive 
Dan  Tellep  after  the  merger  to  offer  assis- 
tance, and  the  company  appreciates  the 
attention.  "The  state  has  always  bent  over 


backward  to  help  us  when  they  could," 
he  said.  "We've  always  been  able  to  get 
the  help  we  needed." 

Maryland's  tax  reputation  "has  never 
been  a  issue,"  he  added.  Even  before  the 
closing  costs  reform,  in  the  mid-1980s,  the 
company  was  willing  to  move  its  vertical 
launch  program  to  Baltimore  from  Orlando. 

The  state  also  looks  attractive  from 
across  the  ocean.  In  1986,  Land  Rover 
chose  Lanham,  just  outside  Washington, 
as  the  headquarters  for  its  North  American 
operations.  "We  chose  Maryland  because 
of  its  proximity  to  three  good  airports, 
and  its  port.  We  like  the  commerce  and 
contacts  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
community,"  said  Bill  Baker,  vice  presi- 
dent of  corporate  communications. 

The  Maryland  location  gives  Land 
Rover  airport  access  —  and  an  East  Coast 
time  zone  —  allowing  the  company  to 
work  more  efficiently  with  its  European 
parent  company,  while  remaining  close  to 
its  primary  shipping  facility  at  the  Port 
of  Baltimore. 

Land  Rover  is  building  a  new  head- 
quarters in  a  Lanham  business  park,  with 
a  national  training  center  and  training 
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course,  for  use  by  its  dealers,  sales  and 
repair  staff.  From  here,  a  150-person  staff 
serves  dealers  across  the  U.S.  The  quality 
of  other  area  businesses  makes  that  job  eas- 
ier. "The  support  services  we  need  are  here 
—  graphics,  printing,  shipping,  national 
mailing  houses.  It's  all  here,"  Baker  said. 

Diversity  and 
Drawing  Power 

Despite  its  size,  Maryland  has  all  the 
expertise  of  a  Silicon  Valley  and  Wall 
Street  in  one. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  is  one 
of  the  state's  biggest  and  most  prominent 
companies.  From  the  cameras  that  trans- 
mitted the  moon  landing  to  both  military 
and  commercial  radar,  Westinghouse's 
Maryland-based  Electronic  Systems  Group 
has  been  an  innovator  for  decades. 

The  division  has  9,400  employees 
statewide  —  one- third  of  whom  are  engi- 
neers and  scientists  —  at  four  locations, 
the  largest  a  complex  near  BWI  Airport. 
Three-quarters  of  engineers  have  bachelor's 
degrees;  a  quarter  have  advanced  degrees. 

The  state  suits  the  company  well,  and 
Electronic  Systems'  new  president,  Fran 
Harvey,  sees  it  getting  even  better.  "We 
believe  that  Maryland  is  a  good  place  to 
be  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  we 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  state  government 
to  make  Maryland  even  more  attractive  to 
the  business  community,"  he  said.  "State 
Business  and  Economic  Development 
Secretary  James  T  Brady  is  taking  an 
aggressive  approach  to  making  Maryland 
attractive  to  business,  and  we  believe  it  will 
pay  big  dividends  by  bringing  new  busi- 
nesses to  the  state  while  keeping  current 
companies  within  state  borders." 

Westinghouse  employees  both  give 
and  benefit  from  the  state's  education 
system.  Through  its  Discover  "E"  (for 
engineering)  program,  more  than  500 
engineers  have  visited  420  area  schools  and 
the  company  has  donated  $420,000  for 
the  schools'  math  and  science  programs. 

Meanwhile,  employees  work  toward 
graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees  at  area 
colleges  and  universities.  Last  year,  more 
than  600  employees  received  more  than 


"BGE  has  powered  Baltimore's 

success  for  179  years.  That's  a  lot 

of  experience  to  plug  into." 


& 


Chris  Poindexter,  Chairman  and  CEO 


When  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  installed 
the  first  indoor  commercial  gas  lamp  back  in 
1817,  some  people  scoffed. 

But  when  the  skeptics  saw  their  well-lit 
competition  adding  night  shifts,  keeping  their 
stores  open  in  the  evenings  and  boosting 
productivity,  they  saw  the  light. 


: 


As  America's  first  public 
utility,  BGE  helped 
companies  understand 
the  benefits  of 
lighting.  Even 
though  the  first, 
flickering  gas  lamps 
were  hardly  models  of 
efficiency,  they  made 
longer  store  hours  and 
night  shifts  possible. 
Today,  we  show 
companies  how  high- 
efficiency  bulbs  put 
out  more  light  than 
fluorescents,  but 
use  just  a  fraction 
of  the  electricity.  i 


Today,  BGE  still 
devotes  a  lot  of  energy 
to  helping  businesses 
boom.  We  have  the 
power  and  expertise  to  deliver  turnkey  relocation  services, 
site  selection,  design  and  building  consultation,  plus  ongoing 
energy  efficiency  management.  All  in  ways  that  can  illuminate 
your  company's  bottom  line. 

For  more  information  about  tapping  into  the  energy  of 
Maryland,  call  BGE  at  1-800-786-0600. 


O  1995  BGE 
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$750,000  in  tuition  reimbursement. 

Westinghouse  also  conducts  many  ongoing 

research  programs  with  the  faculty  and 

students  at  several 

schools.  At  the 

University  of 

Maryland  at  College 

Park,  for  example, 

the  company 

participates  in  the 

Maryland  Industrial 

Partnerships  program. 

The  company 
also  draws  on  the 
area  and  its  appeal 
for  its  staffing. 
"There  are  excellent 
colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  area 
from  which  to  draw 


engineering  and 
scientific  talent,"  Harvey  said.  "The  quali- 
ty of  life  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  is 
a  bonus  in  our  efforts  to  attract  and  retain 
talented  employees." 

The  region  draws  more  than  scientific 
talent.  The  insurance  industry's  most 
recent  success  story  also  has  a  Baltimore 
dateline.  USF&G  turned  around  from  a 
$569  million  loss  in  1990  to  net  income 
of  $232  million  in  1994.  Consolidated 
operating  income  was  $130  million, 
35%  better  than  in  1993. 

Analysts  and  employees  credit  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Norman  P.  Blake  Jr., 
who  was  brought  in  after  the  1990 
results.  Blake  quickly  sold  off  the 
company's  non-insurance  businesses,  but 
his  answer  is  more  than  just  cutting. 

This  year,  USF&G  has  been  on  a 
selective  shopping  spree.  In  April  it 
acquired  Discover  Re  Managers  Inc.,  an 
alternative  risk  transfer  insurer,  in  a  $78.5 
million  stock  swap.  A  month  later  it 
completed  the  $59-million  acquisition  of 
Victoria  Financial  Corp.,  which  special- 
ized in  nonstandard  auto  insurance. 

USF&G  stayed  busy  in  the  summer, 
forming  a  Credit  Union  Services  Division 
to  market  the  new  Tier  One  portfolio  to 
the  industry.  And  in  keeping  with  Blake's 
belief  in  basics,  the  company  combined 
its  personal  lines  and  small  business  com- 


Although  Maryland  is  a  technological  leader, 
there's  still  a  respect  for  things  done  the 
old-fashioned  way.  The  12-ton  waterwheel 
at  Rock  Run  Mill  has  been  preserved  as 
part  of  Susquehanna  State  Park,  just  north 
of  Baltimore. 
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mercial  operations  into  the  Family  and 
Business  Insurance  Group. 

Blake  termed  the  move  a  "recommit- 
ment to  our  most  fundamental  opera- 
tions" and  said  it  would  let  the  company 
"maximize  the  customer  and  agent  focus 
needed  to  win  in  these  highly  competi- 
tive markets." 

USF&G  looks  to 
the  community  in 
more  than  just  busi- 
ness. The  company 
created  "Supporting 
Our  Students"  in 
1992,  a  partnership 
with  local  elemen- 
tary, middle  and 
high  schools  that 
involves  providing 
mentors,  tutors, 
speakers  and  courses 
to  train  teachers. 

As  with  USF&G, 
the  three  Maryland- 
based  financial 
services  firms  all  are 
even  if  their  addresses  are 


being  noticed 

not  Wall  Street.  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Inc.  is 
the  largest  —  well-known  in  business  circles 
if  not  among  the  general  public,  although 
that  is  changing. 

The  firm  created  investment  banking 
in  the  U.S.  when,  in  1810,  a  decade  after 
Alexander  Brown  founded 
the  firm,  it  underwrote  an 
equity  offering  for  the 
Baltimore  Water  Company. 
Now  1 80  years  later,  the 
firm's  initial  public  offer- 
ings are  recognized  as 
strong  performers.  Known 
for  turning  unknown 
companies  into  successful 
companies,  Alex.  Brown 
has  geared  up  to  match  its 
competitors  in  other  areas 
such  as  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions. That  means  oppor- 
tunities for  companies  of 
all  sizes  and  ages  in 
Maryland  and  elsewhere. 

"There  is  an  image 
we're  still  fighting,  that  is 
that  we're  primarily  focused 
on  IPOs,"  said  Managing 
Director  W.  Gary  Richlin. 
"That's  a  very  important 
business  for  us  (but)  I 


think  what's  different  is  that  we're  provid 
ing  more  services  to  companies.  We're 
doing  the  advisory  business.  We're  doing 
larger  transactions,  not  because  we're 
focusing  on  larger  transactions,  but 
because  the  companies  we  took  public 
four  or  five  years  ago  are  doing  larger 
transactions  and  we  are  staying  with 
them.  We're  more  focused  on  staying  with 
our  clients  as  they  grow." 

The  firm  completed  more  $100  mil- 
lion-plus transactions  last  year  than  ever, 
while  it  advised  on  65  mergers  and  man- 
aged 73  public  offerings,  ranking  seventh 
and  sixth  in  the  U.S.  respectively.  But  as 
Richlin  said,  it's  performance  that  counts. 
"We  really  don't  approach  our  business  on 
a  quantity  basis.  Being  second  in  number 
of  deals  with  a  lot  of  unsuccessful  deals  is 
not  particularly  where  we  want  to  be." 

Richlin  attributed  the  success  to  the 
firm's  "industry  knowledge"  theme.  Alex. 
Brown  focuses  on  six  industry  sectors: 
consumer,  environmental,  financial  ser- 
vices, health  care,  media/communications, 
and  technology  and  transportation. 

"We  know  what's  making  the  indus- 
try move,  who  are  the  strategic  players, 
what  are  the  technological  developments, 
the  regulatory  environment,  the  interna- 
tional forces,"  Richlin  said.  "By  knowing 
the  industry,  you  can  better  serve  the 
client.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  unique  in  an 

Each  May,  Maryland's  Pimlico  Race  Course  is  home  to  the 
Preakness  Stakes,  the  second  jewel  in  the  Triple  Crown. 
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Your  property,  casualty  and  life  insurance  can  really  work  better  for  you  once  you 
S|understand  them.  With  new  talents,  technologies  and  specialized  products,  USF&G 
and  our  agents  can  make  your  money  work  harder.  [So  you  can  get  what  you  need, 
and  eliminate  what  you  don't.]  Ask  an  independent  agent  about  USF&G,  and  find  out 
Inow  we  could  handle  your  business  and  personal  insurance  needs  [hint:  differently]. 


JINESS  +  HOME  +  AUTO  +  LIFE  INSURANCE 


THE    DIFFERENCE    IS    UNDERSTANDING 
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Only  in  Baltimore, 
only  at 

JOHNS  HOPKINS, 

can  you  rind: 

•  The  hospital  ranked  #1  in  the 
nation  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  five  consecutive  years. 

•  More  physicians  listed  in  Best 
Doctors  in  America  than  from  any 
other  medical  center. 

•  A  medical  school  that  wins  more 
federal  research  funds  than  any 
other  and  has  reported  inventions 
tripling  annually. 

•  The  only  major  medical  center 
between  Albany  and  Atlanta 
ranked  by  HCIA/Mercer  among 
America's  top  100  hospitals  for 
quality  and  value. 

•  A  strong  relationship  with  managed 
care  organizations. 

•  Health  Care  services  for 
employers. 

•  A  research  campus  shared  by 
Hopkins  scientists,  government 
research  facilities  and  private 
corporations. 

For  appointments  and  referrals, 

call:  (410)  955-5464 

For  information  on  our  managed  care 
contracts,  call:  (410)  614-3227 

For  health  care  services  for  employers, 

call:  (410)  685-7382 

For  information  on  technology  transfer 
and  research  collaboration, 
call:  (410)  955-1610 

For  information  on  campus  research 
space,  call:  (410)  550-2280 

KIJOHNS  HOPKINS 


industry  approach.  Today,  lots  of  people 
are  trying  to  do  it.  I  don't  think  anybody 
does  it  as  well  as  we  do,  or  as  purely  as  we 
do  it.  We  think  it's  really  a  differentiating 
characteristic  of  our  firm." 

Even  though  the  company  is  becom- 
ing more  international,  opening  offices  and 
tracking  more  foreign  companies  in  its 
sectors,  it  finds  Baltimore  a  strong  base. 
"I  have  never  found  it  to  be  a  disadvantage 
either  in  attracting  people  or  attracting 
clients,"  Richlin  said. 

Baltimore  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  two  other  financial  services  firms  with 
strong  track  records. 

T.  Rowe  Price  Assoc,  is  investment 
manager  to  its  namesake  family  of  no- 
load  mutual  funds  and  investment  adviser 
to  individual  and  institutional  clients 
including  benefits  plans.  It  also  provides 
some  investment  banking  services. 

T  Rowe  Price  has  grown  rapidly 
since  going  public  in  1986  and  now  man- 
ages more  than  $66  billion.  The  firm  may 
be  best  known  for  its  $2  billion  science 
and  technology  fund,  but  Chief  Executive 
Officer  George  J.Collins  points  to  the 
firm's  balance.  "We  hit  on  all  cylinders," 
he  said. 

Collins  came  to  Maryland  after  four 
years  in  the  Air  Force.  "I  found  out  there  are 
a  lot  of  pluses,"  he  said,  particularly  historic 
and  picturesque  Annapolis.  "I  think  it's  the 
best  capital  in  the  United  States.  Period." 

T  Rowe  Price  Associates  taps  schools 
all  over  the  country  for  its  1 ,800  employ- 
ees, and  like  its  neighbors,  it  has  no  trouble 
attracting  the  best  talent.  Some  of  it  is 
located  only  30  miles  away,  at  the  business 
school  of  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  "We'll  probably  be  tapping  them  even 
more  in  the  future,"  Collins  said. 

Baltimore  also  has  its  advantages 
in  recruiting.  "We  can  recruit  kids  from 
business  school  more  easily.  Quality  of 
life  is  more  important  to  them  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,"  said  Raymond  A. 
Mason,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Legg  Mason,  Inc. 

The  super-regional  brokerage, 
advisory  and  investment  banker  has 
offices  from  Boston  to  Houston  and  its 
own  family  of  mutual  funds.  Last  year, 
it  acquired  Batterymarch  Financial 
Management,  boosting  managed  assets 
to  $26  billion. 

Legg  Mason  recently  hit  a  long-stand- 
ing goal  of  deriving  more  than  a  quarter  of 


revenues  from  advisory  fees,  and  the  firm's 
Maryland  location  helps.  "We're  in  a  high    | 
per-capita  income  area  with  a  lot  of  popu- 
lation centers  around  us,"  said  Mason,  a 
former  NASDAQ  chairman.  "Maryland 
itself  is  probably  ideally  situated." 

In  a  small  state  like  Maryland,  busi- 
nesses are  part  of  a  broad,  wealthy  market 
without  being  lost  in  a  crowd.  "There  is  an 
advantage  to  the  size,"  he  said.  "You  tend 
to  know  everyone  in  the  state.  You  know 
all  the  key  politicians.  Your  voice  can  be 
heard.  That's  a  very  important  plus." 


Government  Cooperation 

For  one  Annapolis  company,  it  was 
a  $29.9  million  advantage.  ARINC 
provides  communications  and  engineering 
services  for  the  airline  industry  —  in 
essence,  handling  nearly  all  data  and 
voice  messages  between  the  ground  and 
airplanes.  It  also  provides  engineering, 
software  and  hardware  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  agencies.  Its  com- 
mercial work  includes  providing  network 
control  software  for  Iridium,  Motorola's 
satellite  telecommunications  system. 

Like  most  companies,  ARINC  is 
becoming  more  global.  It  sought  the 
contract  to  modernize  China's  Harbin 
airport,  but  needed  an  introduction. 
Maryland  officials  delivered.  "Advocacy 
from  government  officials  goes  a  long 
way  to  help  establish  credibility,"  said 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
James  L.  Pierce.  "We  have  gotten 
excellent  support  from  the  two  senators, 
particularly  Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes." 

Sarbanes  wrote  to  the  province's 
governor.  He  and  Sen.  Barbara  Mikulski 
sent  a  second  letter,  and  Sarbanes  persuaded 
Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  to  lobby 
for  the  company.  ARINC  also  visited  several 
times,  and  Pierce  said  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties noted  the  senators'  letters.  The  company 
signed  the  contract  this  spring,  seeing  it  as 
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The  Port  of  Baltimore  offers  a  major 
transportation  advantage  to  area  businesses. 
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a  entry  to  the  burgeoning  Asian  market. 

The  company  moved  from  Washing- 
jn  to  Annapolis  in  1965  and  "we've  been 
lankful  ever  since,"  Pierce  said.  "One  of 
le  best  advantages  we  have  here  is  loca- 
on.  There's  absolutely  no  doubt  that  being 
ere  in  this  location  is  influential  in  recruit- 
lg  people  who  have  a  number  of  choices." 
hout  85%  of  its  2,200  employees  have 
egrees,  many  of  them  master's  and  doctor- 
tes.  Many  get  those  degrees  after  arriving 
t  ARINC:  "The  engineering  and  manage- 
lent  schools  nearby  are  a  real  positive  for 
s,"  Pierce  said. 

Education  and 
Medicine  Leaders 

Maryland's  cutting-edge  approach  to 
;search  and  education  merge  in  a  daz- 
ling  new  facility  on  Baltimore's  Inner 
iarbor,  and  in  another  still  taking  shape 
—  both  tied  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Biotechnology  Institute. 

In  the  midst  of  the  National 
iquarium  and  Oriole  Park  at  Camden 
ards  Stadium  is  the  $160  million 
lolumbus  Center.  The  Center's  200,000 


square  feet  of  lab  space  now  house  the 
Center  of  Marine  Biotechnology,  an  arm 
of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Biotechnology  Institute.  Already,  almost 
100  scientists  are  applying  recombinant 
DNA,  molecular  biology  and  cellular 
physiology  techniques  to  marine  organ- 
isms in  order  to  develop  everything  from 
new  medicines  to  industrial  products  to 
new  aquaculture  methods. 

The  Columbus  Center  also  includes 
a  science  and  technology  center  and  a 
Hall  of  Exploration.  Interested  students 
will  get  training  in  the  Center's  labs  and 
scientists  will  help  teachers  set  up 
biotechnology  courses  in  their  schools.  In 
addition,  the  Columbus  Center  will  link 
with  the  schools  through  Bell  Atlantic's 
distance  learning  systems. 

The  Biotechnology  Institute  was 
recently  at  the  heart  of  one  of  Maryland's 
biggest  coups,  being  chosen  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  planned  Institute  of  Human 
Virology,  led  by  renowned  scientist  Dr. 
Robert  Gallo.  Dr.  Gallo  pioneered 
advances  in  the  discovery  and  treatment 
of  viruses,  and  invented  the  blood  test 
that  detects  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS. 
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He  is  the  chief  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Tumor  Cell  Biology  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

"We  were  drawn  by  Maryland's 
eagerness  to  accommodate  us,"  Dr.  Gallo 
said.  "The  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
exceptional  and  talented  professionals 
throughout  the  University  of  Maryland 
system,  along  with  the  resources  avail- 
able, could  not  be  passed  up." 

The  Institute  will  operate  from 
the  Biotechnology  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore, 
part  of  the  broad  University  of  Maryland 
system.  Its  flagship  is  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  campus,  just 
outside  Washington.  It  alone  serves  more 
than  25,000  undergraduates  in  117 
programs  and  almost  10,000  graduate 
students  in  84  programs.  Its  business 
school  has  been  recognized  among  the 
top  25  in  the  country. 

Another  well-known  Maryland 


Our  Impact  Is  Global. 


Some  of  today's  most  exciting  develop- 
ments in  advanced  electronics  are 
taking  place 

riqht  here 
Will  Pride         M 


Maryland 


in  Maryland.  ♦  That's 

because     for    more 

than     fifty     years, 

Westinghouse    has 

been  part  of  this  great 

state  as  a  worldwide 

developer  and  supplier 

of  electronic  systems.  ♦  Our 

work  continues  today  with  air 

traffic  control  systems  that  protect 

millions  of  airline  passengers  around  the  world. 


This  fall,  we're  introducing  a  new  mobile 
one  designed  to  provide  afford- 
satellite  communications 
throughout  the  U.S.  And 
today,  we're  designing 
the  propulsion  systems 
that  will  power  tomor- 
row's electric  vehicles. 
♦  As  an  employer  and 
corporate    citizen    in 
Maryland,  we  take  pride 
in  our  state  and  are  com- 
mitted to  being  part  of  its  future. 
Our  roots  are  local,  but  our  reach  is  global. 
Westinghouse.  Making  A  World  Of  Difference.  Q2f) 
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m  nnapolis  and 

A    surrounding  Anne 
Arundel  County 
are  known  for 
their  history. 
In  addition  to  its 
rich  legacy  as  a  port  town  and  sailing 
capital,  the  area  is  home  to  the  nation's 
oldest  functioning  Capitol  and  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

More  and  more,  however,  businesses 
are  thinking  of  it  as  a  future.  An 
Annapolis  location  places  businesses 
within  30  miles  of  both  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Baltimore.  Anne  Arundel 
County  features  BWI  Airport,  the 
fastest-growing  major  airport  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  rail  links  and  newly 
expanded  highways  to  both  cities. 

An  Anne  Arundel  location  helps 
businesses  tap  spin-off  technologies 
from  the  National  Security  Agency 
and  Westinghouse's  Electronic  Systems 
Group,  both  major  employers  based  in 
the  area.  Proximity  to  Washington  lets 
businesses  build  closer  ties  to  federal 
and  foreign  customers  and  affords  easy 


Marketing  Center  near  the  airport. 
Cadmus  Journal  Services  brought 
350  people  to  an  airport  business  park 
for  its  publishing  operation. 

British  Biotech  Inc.  has  placed  its 
North  American  headquarters  in  the 
county,  while  Westinghouse,  Loral, 
General  Electric  and  Price  Waterhouse 
all  maintain  a  significant  presence. 

The  Annapolis  area  is  the  home  of 
several  high-tech  companies,  from  the 
aviation  services  company  UNC  Inc. 
to  defense  department  engineers  IIT 
Research  Institute  and  ARINC,  the  air- 
line industry's  communications  company. 

"They're  placing  their  North 
American  centers  here  and  that  thrills 
us,"  says  Michael  S.  Lofton,  who  heads 
the  Anne  Arundel  Economic 
Development  Corporation.  The 
area's  draw,  he  says,  is  both  its  practi- 
cality and  its  beauty.  BWI  Airport  and 
its  1 1  million  square  feet  of  office  and 
industrial  space  is  the  "dominant 
engine  of  growth." 

Sites  like  those,  in  addition  to  other 
planned  business  parks,  are  within  min- 
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access  to  government  resources,  such 
as  the  Library  of  Congress,  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  NIST  and  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  County  locations  also 
place  companies  close  to  the  many 
financial  and  mai  keting  firms  based 
in  Annapolis  and  Baltimore. 

In  recent  years  companies  have 
taken  notice.  MCI  Communications 
placed  its  400-person  Small  Business 


utes  -  sometimes  within  view  -  of  some 
of  the  county's  432  miles  of  shoreline. 
Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center 

just  announced  it  will  build  a  mixed-use 
business  park  on  27  acres  next  to  its 
Medical  Park  just  west  of  Annapolis,  in 
the  heart  of  the  county's  growth  area. 
The  site  is  highly  visible,  next  to  a 
regional  shopping  mall,  just  off  the 
major  highways  to  Washington  and 


Baltimore  and  five  minutes  from 
historic  downtown  Annapolis. 

Anne  Arundel  County  also  has  a 
property  tax  cap  in  place,  which  has 
forced  the  government  to  be  smart  and 
lean.  "For  cost  of  government,  this  is 
the  best  value  in  the  area,"  says  Lofton. 
That  combination  of  advantages  has 
more  and  more  companies  recognizing 
Anne  Arundel  County  not  only  as  a 
prestige  address  but  as  a  smart  business 
location,  he  adds. 

His  privatized  agency  concentrates 
not  only  on  increasing  relocating  busi- 
nesses, but  on  growing  loans  that  are 
here.  The  agency's  Incentive  Fund  has 
made  almost  $3  million  in  flexible  loans 
to  area  companies  since  1986,  most  of 
it  in  the  past  two  years. 

Lofton  also  identified  tourism 
as  one  of  the  county's  top  industries. 
The  county  is  becoming  a  prime  site  in 
the  500-person  conference  market,  with 
conferences  for  Forbes,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Black  &  Decker  and 
Anheuser-Busch,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
President's  Forum  and  a  Vietnam 
Veterans'  reunion  all  in  the  past  year 

Anne  Arundel  County  has  more 
than  5,000  hotel  rooms  in  a  variety 
of  economical  and  attractive  settings, 
and  most  hotels  report  bookings  up 
by  14%  or  more  in  1995  over  1994. 

The  modern  BWI  Marriott  is  a 
favorite  of  business  travelers,  just  five 
minutes  from  the  airport.  It  offers  310 
rooms,  14,000  square  feet  of  meeting 
space,  a  10,000-square-foot  ballroom 
and  a  30-foot  waterfall  in  the  lobby. 

The  Annapolis  Marriott 
Waterfront  Hotel  is  the  only  hotel 
on  the  water  in  historic  downtown 
Annapolis.  It  has  150  newly  renovated 
guest  rooms;  some  with  waterside 
balconies.  Numerous  boating  activities 
are  readily  available  on  its  300  feet  of 
dock  space.  The  new  Pusser's  Landing 
Restaurant  and  Company  Store  has 
become  a  favorite  among  locals,  as  well 
as  boaters  and  guests,  looking  to  enjoy 
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casual  dockside  dining. 

Loews  Annapolis  Hotel  is 

popular  with  meeting  planners,  this  year 
hosting  the  Forbes  CEO  Forum,  among 
many  other  events.  It  is  the  only  Anne 
Arundel  County  hotel  to  receive  AAA's 
four-diamond  rating.  It  has  217  rooms, 
and  its  Corinthian  restaurant  is  rated 
among  the  region's  best. 

According  to  Annapolis  Mayor 
Alfred  A  Hopkins,  businesses  and 
visitors  have  responded  to  the  charm 
of  Annapolis.  "I'd  have  to  say  the  area's 
history  is  the  biggest  draw,"  the  Mayor 
comments.  "Buildings  constructed 
in  the  1600s  are  still  in  use  today."  An 
estimated  860,000  people  visited  the 
City  of  Annapolis  in  1994,  nearly 
40%  on  vacations  or  getaways. 
Visitor  information  is  available  at  the 
Annapolis  and  Anne  Arundel 
County  Conference  and  Visitors 
Bureau  in  downtown  Annapolis. 

Annapolis  has  more  18th-century 
homes  than  any  city  in  the  country, 


while  other  attractions  include 
the  Georgian  mansion  and 
gardens  of  William  Paca,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Walking  tours, 
either  with  colonial-garbed 
guides  or  on  audio  cassette 
with  Walter  Cronkite,  are  pop- 
ular. Driving  tours,  and  ghost, 
black  history,  garden  and  pedi- 
cab  tours  are  also  available. 

The  city  also  hosts  the  East 
Coast's  largest  boat  shows  - 
the  October  sailboat  and 
powerboat  shows  and  the  April 
power-and-sail  show  -  bringing 
thousands  to  the  City  Dock 
— —    area  That  downtown  area 
is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the 
classic  American  views,  that 
of  the  State  House  and  the 
surrounding  colonial  buildings 
overlooking  the  harbor. 

Downtown  is  home  to 
some  200  shops  and  restau- 
rants. The  region's  families, 
with  the  highest  median  income  of  any 
U.S.  market,  also  shop  at  the  two  major 
regional  malls.  Annapolis  Mall,  just 
west  of  the  city,  has  nearly  one  million 
square  feet  of  retail  space,  with  160 
shops  anchored  by  a  new  Nordstrom 
and  an  expanded  Hecht's,  as  well  as  JC 
Penney  and  Montgomery  Ward. 
Marley  Station  will  have  more  than  a 
million  square  feet  when  Sears  opens  a 
new  200,000-square-foot  store  this  fall 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Macy's,  Hecht's,  JC  Penney  and  140 
specialty  stores  attract  shoppers  from 
Baltimore  and  beyond. 

The  area  also  abounds  with  cultural 
and  entertainment  activities.  Annapolis 
has  its  own  ballet  company  and  sym- 
phony, and,  in  the  fall,  the  East's  largest 
Renaissance  Festival  takes  place  on 
its  permanent  site  near  Annapolis. 
Annapolis  Race  Week  and  the  Governor's 
Cup  races  draw  hundreds  of  yachts  and 
thousands  of  spectators. 

In  1995,  Annapolis  will  host  the 


prestigious  Whitbread  Round  the  World 
Race™.  Annapolis'  maritime  industry 
will  be  represented  by  several  boats 
designed  in  Eastport. 

The  Naval  Academy,  a  National 
Historic  Site,  is  the  city's  treasure. 
Its  French  Renaissance  architecture, 
the  chapel's  Tiffany  windows,  the  Naval 
Academy  Museum  and  the  midshipmen 
striding  across  the  Yard,  all  help  to 
make  it  the  area's  main  attraction. 
A  new  Visitors  Center  opened  this  year. 

Each  year  some  of  America's  most 
memorable  scenes  unfold  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  Blue  Angels  precision 
flight  team  performs  during  Commis- 
sioning Week,  which  culminates  with 
the  midshipmen  moving  on  to  the  Navy 
after  the  famous  graduation  cap  toss. 

Contact  these  people  for  more  information 
about  Annapolis  and  Anne  Arundel  County: 

ANNAPOLIS  AND  ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY 
CONFERENCE  AND  VISITORS  BUREAU 
410-280-0445 

ANNAPOLIS  MALL 

Seamus  Houston,  410-266-5432 

ANNAPOLIS  MARRIOTT  WATERFRONT  HOTEL 
Dan  Barry,  410-268-7555 

ANNE  ARUNDEL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 

Mike  Lofton,  410-222-7410 

ANNE  ARUNDEL  MEDICAL  CENTER 
Dennis  Curl,  410-224-5850 

BWI  MARRIOTT  AIRPORT  HOTEL 
Bret  Ellison,  410-859-8300 

CITY  OF  ANNAPOLIS 

Mary  Burkholder,  410-263-7940 

LOEWS  ANNAPOLIS  HOTEL 
Corey  Bonney  410-263-7777 

MARLEY  STATION 

Ed  Ladd,  410-766-2033 
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Maryland  Transportation  Secretary 
David  L.Winstead 


I  have  a  vision  for  Baltimore/ 
Washington  International  Airport  - 
a  vision  drawn  from  the  years  I 
spent  promoting  the  Airport  in 
economic  development  circles,  and 
the  even  greater  understanding  I  now 
have  as  Maryland's  Transportation 
Secretary  of  its  critical  importance 
to  the  State  in  shaping  Maryland's 
economic  future. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  success  and 
change  for  BWI  -  when  a  number  of 
achievements  are  being  celebrated, 
yet  many  more  are  just  a  year  or 
two  away.  In  1994,  BWI  was  the 
fastest-growing  major  airport  in  the 
United  States,  and  passenger  traffic 
from  throughout  the  region  has 
grown  dramatically.  With  aggres- 
sive marketing  and  promotion, 
passenger  volume  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania  increased  50  and  80 
percent,  respectively,  in  the  past  18 
months.  In  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,  the  Airport  generated  record 
operating  revenues  of  nearly  $75 
million.  But  we  are  turning  those 
revenues  back  into  an  aggressive 
capital  development  program.  A 
domestic  expansion,  six  new  gates 
for  Southwest  Airlines,  is  nearly 
complete,  and  the  new  Observation 
Gallery  is  drawing  rave  reviews. 

As  we  achieve  the  goals  just  ahead, 
we  will  take  BWI  into  the  21st 
century  with  a  new  international 
terminal  that  will  double  our  inter- 
national capacity;  a  light  rail  station 
that  will  greatly  expand  mass  transit 
options  for  Airport  users;  a  new  cargo 
facility;  and  an  expanded  parking 
garage.  BWI's  user-friendly  reputation 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  we  intend 
to  provide  the  region's  traveling 
and  shipping  public  with  the  finest 
in  Airport  facilities  and  services. 
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educational  institution  is  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  university  alone  generates 
more  than  $3.3  billion  in  income 
statewide,  according  to  a  1995  economic 
impact  study.  The  university  also  attracts 
more  federal  research  funding  than  any 
other,  a  total  of  $804  million  in  1994. 

Johns  Hopkins  has  many  depart- 
ments respected  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. Its  research  operations  have  spun 
off  a  dozen  companies,  and  its  Whiting 
School  of  Engineering  draws  more  than 
2,000  part-time  students  from  the 
business  world  each  semester. 

The  Hopkins  name  is  virtually 
synonymous  with  medicine,  and  the 
university's  School  of  Medicine  is  regard- 
ed as  among  the  best  anywhere.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  the  university's 
teaching  hospital,  and  for  the  fourth  year 
in  a  row  it  was  named  "The  Best  of  the 
Best"  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Among  its  1,654  physicians  are  Nobel 
Prize  winners  and  world-renowned 
researchers.  The  hospital  also  was  recog- 
nized in  a  recent  study  of  4,000  hospitals 
as  one  of  the  1 00  most  cost-effective. 

Its  specialty  centers  include  the 
Wilmer  Eye  Institute,  the  Clayton  Heart 
Center,  the  NCI-designated  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Center,  the  Children's  Center  and 
the  Brady  Urological  Institute.  The  hospi- 
tal has  1 ,036  licensed  beds,  nearly  7,000 
employees  and  had  revenues  of  almost 
$580  million  in  1994. 

The  hospital  is  part  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Health  System,  a  parent  organiza- 
tion for  two  other  facilities,  both  nonprofits. 
The  Johns  Hopkins 
Bayview  Medical  Center 
operates  a  3 1 6-bed  acute 
care  hospital  including 
geriatrics  and  AIDS  units. 
It  also  houses  the 
Baltimore  Regional  Burn 
Center.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  Services 
Corporation  consists  of  19 
clinical  sites  around  the 
Baltimore  area,  which  also 
make  referrals  to  other 
health  systems  facilities. 

With  that  kind  of 
activity,  Maryland  could 
be  expected  to  be  a  center 
for  medical  companies  — 
and  it  is.  One  is  Integrated 
Health  Systems,  a  compa- 
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The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  is  not 
only  a  top-ranked  educational 
institution,  but  also  one  of  the 
state's  most  popular  gathering  sites 
for  tourists  and  sports  fans. 


ny  based  near  Baltimore  in  Owings  Mills. 
Robert  N.  Elkins,  formerly  with  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  founded  the  company 
1 986.  With  hospitals  pressed  to  cut  costs  by 
discharging  people  soon  after  surgery,  he  sav 
the  need  for  subacute  care  such  as 
respiratory  therapy  and  rehabilitation. 

"The  key  to  this  is  if  the  patients  werer 
in  nursing  homes,  they'd  be  hospitalized  at 
twice  the  cost,"  said  Marc  B.  Levin,  senior 
vice  president.  Nursing  homes,  however, 
often  lack  the  necessary  equipment  and  staff 
needed  for  that  level  of  care.  IHS  sets  up 
medical  specialty  units  in  its  nursing  homes, 
thereby  providing  services  at  lower  costs  that 
dedicated  subacute  care  hospitals. 

Elkins  took  the  company  public  in 
1991  and  since  then  it  has  exceeded  analyst; 
estimates  for  1 6  consecutive  quarters.  The 
company  acquired  several  similar  but  smalle 
companies  in  1 994,  but  even  revenue  from 
continuing  operations  doubled  that  year. 
IHS  now  operates  192  facilities  in  30  states. 

Seamless  Transportation 

Along  with  their  medical  facilities, 
Maryland  officials  recognize  transportation 
as  one  of  their  key  attractions.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  region's  economic  growth  is 
Baltimore- Washington  International  Airpor 
and  its  10,000  employees.  The  airport,  a 
hub  for  USAir,  already  provides  direct 
service  to  London,  Reykjavik,  Luxembourg, 
Tel  Aviv,  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  several  Caribbean  locations, 
with  650  daily  flights. 

Those  capabilities  have  drawn  other  new 
businesses  that  rely  on  con- 
venient transportation,  sucr 
as  TNT  Logistics,  the 
management  arm  of  the 
Australian  company,  and 
Wartsila  Diesel,  the  Finnish 
engine  manufacturing 
concern.  Lately,  business 
and  commercial  travelers 
also  have  taken  note.  In 
1994  BWI's  passenger  traf- 
fic rocketed  35.8%,  faster 
than  any  major  airport  in 
the  U.S.  The  13  million 
passengers  carried  BWI 
past  Washington-Dulles 
as  the  region's  second- 
largest  airport. 

The  Maryland 
Aviation  Administration 
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s  not  resting  there.  This  year,  it  began  work 
an  the  $1 10-million  Gov.  William  Donald 
Schaefer  International  Pier.  The  project  will 
increase  the  airport's  size  almost  50%,  to 
1.5  million  square  feet,  by  1997. 

The  airport  also  is  adding  six  gates 
for  domestic  service,  a  $29-million 
project  to  be  finished  later  this  year. 

At  about  that  time  the  airport  will 
118  break  ground  on  a  new  $4.9-million  cargo 
ouilding  and  a  S39-million  garage  expan- 
sion. To  keep  up  the  airport's  reputation  as 
•'%>ne  of  the  most  user-friendly,  the  facility 
has  already  added  5,400  permanent  and 
temporary  parking  spaces,  and  is  finishing 
a  new  1,000-space  lot  this  fall. 

We  try  to  make  sure  in  our  actions, 
maintenance  and  marketing,  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  in  new  jobs  to  enhance 
the  existing  investment,"  said  State 
Transportation  Secretary  David  Winstead. 

Other  parking,  road  and  service 
improvements  to  be  completed  by  the 
year  2000  bring  total  investment  to  more 
than  S270  million  —  virtually  all  of  it 

nded  not  from  taxes,  but  from  the  air- 
port's income.  BWI  has  moved  quickly  to 
accommodate  its  growth,  and  Winstead 
attributed  this  to  his  department's  unusual 
degree  of  autonomy  in  managing  the  state 
transportation  trust  fund.  "We're  able  to 
direct  the  capital  to  where  the  needs  are," 
he  said,  without  necessarily  having  to  wait 
for  studies  and  approvals.  The  airport's 
estimated  S27  million  profit  this  year,  for 
example,  goes  into  that  fund. 

The  department  incorporates  both 
the  Maryland  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  Maryland  Port  Authority,  which  runs 
the  Port  of  Baltimore,  another  economic 
engine.  The  port's  five-year-old,  $220  mil- 
lion Seagirt  Marine  Terminal  is  the  most 
modern  container  terminal  in  the  U.S., 
and  its  Fairfield  Auto  Terminal  serves  as 
Toyota's  mid-Atlantic  distribution  facility. 

The  port  employs  18,000  people, 
and  another  62,500  jobs  stem  from  traf- 
fic there.  In  1994  it  handled  26.2  million 
short  tons,  its  best  year  since  1989,  and 
posted  record  profits  of  $3.3  million. 

Conrail  and  CSX  serve  the  port 
through  modern  transfer  stations,  and  any 
of  six  interstate  highways,  including  1-95, 


Take  the 

401(k)  plan  off 

your  agenda 

and  put  it 

on  ours. 


A401(k)  plan  should  be  a  benefit — not  a  burden — to  growing  companies. 
Fortunately,  theT.  Rowe  Price  Century  Plan"  is  comprehensive  in  its 
features  and  investment  options — yet  simple  to  implement  and  maintain. 

From  establishing  the  plan  to  conducting  annual  compliance  testing,  the 
Century  Plan  was  designed  to  take  most  of  the  work  off  row  plate  and  put 
it  on  ours.  Your  employees  will  have  the  confidence  that  comes  with  build- 
ing portfolios  that  can  help  them  meet  their  retirement  savings  goals,  and 
you'll  have  more  time  for  running  your  business. 

When  you  choose  T.  Rowe  Price  as  your  plan  provider,  you  and  your 
employees  have  a  single  reliable  source  of  retirement  information.  And,  of 
course,  you  also  have  access  to  one  of  the  nation's  largest  families  of 
no-load  mutual  funds.  Put  T.  Rowe  Price  to  work  for  you. 

Call  1-800-83H409  to  receive  your  Century  Plan  Kit. 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 
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T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc..  Distributor.  CEN027728 
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&ow\e.  New  That's  Living. 

The  City  of  Bowie 

Department  of  Economic  Development 
2614  Kenhill  Drive,  Bowie,  MD  20715 

301.262.6200 


Rocky  Gap  State  Park  in  scenic  western  Maryland  provides  the  ideal  setting  for  family  picnics 
and  boating  trips,  and  is  host  to  a  popular  country  music  festival  every  summer. 


run  within  a  five-minute  drive  of  most  gates. 
The  port  benefits  from  an  inland  location, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is 
closer  to  Pittsburgh  than  Philadelphia  and 
closer  to  Toronto  than  New  York,  and  it  is 
the  closest  deepwater  port  to  the  Midwest. 

"We  feel  that  the  proximity  of 
Baltimore  to  the  Midwestern  markets 
will  continue  to  give  us  an  advantage," 
Winstead  said.  Baltimore  already  ranks 
first  in  export  autos  and  farm  and  con- 
struction equipment  and  is  third  overall 
in  handling  autos  and  trucks. 

In  addition  tq  commercial  rail  sys- 
tems, the  MARC  commuter  rail  system 
links  Baltimore  with  BWI  Airport  and 
Washington.  Baltimore  is  served  by  an 
extensive  Metro  system,  recently  extended 
to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  light  rail 
extends  into  Baltimore's  suburbs. 

Maryland  has  benefited  from  steady 
investment  in  its  nearly  16,000  miles  of 
roads,  most  recently  widening  Route  50 
between  Annapolis  and  Washington  to 
three  lanes.  In  August,  the  state  opened 
the  statewide  operations  center  for  its 
CHART  system,  which  spots  congestion 
with  patrols,  road  sensors  and  TV  cam- 
eras, and  advises  drivers  with  radios  and 
remote-controlled  signs. 

With  the  federal  government  cutting 
more  and  more  highway  projects, 
Winstead  said  those  systems  are  the  way 
of  the  future.  "It's  going  to  force  us  to 
look  at  ways  to  deliver  mobility  and  ser- 
vice to  make  sure  we  utilize  technology  as 
best  we  can  to  manage  demand." 

Making  Way  for  Growth 

Improvements  to  Route  50  and  other 
highways  have  helped  build  localities  like 


the  City  of  Bowie.  When  Mayor  Gary  G 
Allen  moved  his  family  there  in  1967, 
Bowie  was  a  backwater  of  some  5,000 
people,  midway  between  Washington  anc 
Annapolis.  Today  it  has  43,000  residents 
and  is  the  state's  fifth-largest  city.  "It  is 
almost  viewed  as  a  haven  by  some  of  the 
people  who  come  here,"  Allen  said. 

Bowie  projects  32%  growth  during 
the  1990s,  much  of  it  coming  from 
Washington-bound  commuters  who  want 
suburban  life.  Bowie  is  virtually  equidistan 
from  Annapolis,  Baltimore  and  the  nation', 
capital,  and  it  offers  its  own  Double-A 
baseball  team,  six  nearby  golf  courses  and 
the  Patuxent  River  for  recreation. 

But  Bowie  is  becoming  a  business 
location  of  its  own.  The  city  has  500,000 
square  feet  of  retail  development 
approved,  from  restaurant  chains  to 
department  stores.  And  it  is  embarking  on 
one  of  the  state's  most  ambitious  commer- 
cial projects,  the  University  of  Maryland 
Science  and  Technology  Center. 

The  466-acre  business  park  is  at  the 
juncture  of  two  of  Maryland's  busiest  roads. 
Route  50  and  Route  301,  and  it  already  has 
a  fiber-optic,  network  in  place.  Though  the 
project  is  new,  it  already  has  two  prominent 
tenants.  The  Defense  Departments 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  and  Center 
for  Computing  Sciences  is  in  a  1 17,000- 
square-foot  building,  and  the  Census 
Bureau  just  broke  ground  on  its  130,000- 
square-foot  computing  center. 

That  still  leaves  more  than  5  million 
square  feet  in  the  project,  laid  out  as  a 
series  of  neighborhoods  designated  for 
technical  offices,  R&D  firms,  large  users 
and  a  commercial  core  of  business  services, 
shops  and  a  hotel  and  conference  center. 

Mayor  Allen  says  his  city  is  an  obvi- 


lous  choice  either  for  residents  or  business- 
les.  "It's  a  good  place  to  live,  a  good  place 
to  build  and  an  even  better  place  to  work." 
Major  commercial  projects  are  sprout- 
ing across  the  state,  including  Georgia- 
Pacific's  870,500-square-foot  distribution 
I  center,  State  Farm  Insurance's  regional  head- 
I  quarters  near  Frederick  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Association's  $  1 26-million  head- 
I quarters  in  Woodlawn,  Baltimore  County. 
With  lower  interest  rates  boosting  me 
homebuilding  industry,  the  region's  growth 
[should  pick  up  even  more.  "The  Washing- 
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ton/Baltimore  area  will  probably  do  30,000 
homes  this  year,"  said  Gaeton  A.  DeCesaris 
Jr.,  president  of  publicly  traded  Washington 
Homes.  "It's  probably  one  of  the  best  regions 
in  the  country,  certainly  in  the  top  five." 

His  company,  based  in  nearby 
Landover,  built  650  homes  across  30 
Maryland  communities  last  year.  Even 
in  Washington's  high-priced  market,  the 
company  built  condominiums  and  town- 
houses  costing  less  than  $100,000,  and 
that,  combined  with  new  tax  laws,  means 
opportunities  for  homebuyers.  "In  the 


crab  cake 

and  eat  it  too. 


WHEN  YOU  RELOCATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  TO  MARYLAND, 
you'll  enjoy  more  than  just  the  world's  best  crabs.  You'll  have 
access  to  one  of  the  world's  most  powerful  communications 
resources — Bell  Atlantic. 

At  Bell  Atlantic,  we  believe  that  a  community  grows  as  its 
businesses  grow  So,  for  years,  we've  been  dedicated  to  providing 
Maryland  businesses  with  enterprise-wide  networking  solutions 
that  deliver  connectivity,  flexibility  and,  most  important,  real  and 
measurable  results.  And  we're  constantly  upgrading  our  robust, 
feature-rich  public  network  to  meet  the  changing  voice,  data  and 
video  needs  of  these  businesses.  This  technology,  combined  with 
our  network  integration,  consulting  and  management  services, 
can  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  your  business. 

To  learn  how  Bell  Atlantic  can  help  your  business  succeed 
in  Maryland,  call  1  800  846-1200,  ext.  1003. 

Visit  our  Home  Page  on  the  Internet  at  http//www.bell-atl.com/ 

Bell  Atlantic 
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past,  Maryland  had  some  of  the  highest 
closing  costs.  This  will  help  bring  that 
down  and  help  get  buyers  into  their  first 
homes,"  DeCesaris  said. 

The  growth  occurs  for  two  reasons, 
according  to  DeCesaris,  "You  can  be  work- 
ing in  one  of  the  major  hubs  and  still  live 
out  in  the  country  and  be  25  minutes  from 
work."  And  the  Maryland  experience  com- 
bines the  best  of  both  worlds.  "We've  got  the 
bay,  and  Washington.  The  culture  is  second 
to  none.  The  quality  of  life  is  just  excellent." 

Culture  and  the  Chesapeake 

That  is  not  news  to  some  of  the  country's 
leading  executives,  who  make  Maryland 
their  home  no  matter  where  they  do  busi- 
ness. MCI  Communications  Chairman  Bert 
C.  Roberts,  for  example,  lives  near  Annapo- 
lis. Mellon  Bank  Chairman  Frank  V. 
Cahouet  has  a  summer  home  there  as  well. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay's  reputation  as 
one  of  the  world's  best  boating  locales  has 
drawn  still  more,  such  as  UNC  Inc.  s  Dan 
Colussy  and  Air-Cure  Environmental's 
Michael  Lawlor.  And  Bay  sailing  will  get 
its  biggest  exposure  ever  in  1998  when  the 
prestigious  Whitbread  Round  the  World 
Race™  stops  in  Baltimore  and  Annapolis. 

But  there's  far  more  to  Maryland 
than  sailing.  Baltimore  is  the  home  of  a 
wealth  of  culture  and  sport,  from  dazzling 
galleries  to  diverse  ethnic  neighborhoods. 
Its  Pimlico  Race  Course  is  home  to  the 
Preakness  Stakes,  the  second  jewel  in 
horse  racing's  Triple  Crown,  as  well  as 
professional  soccer  and  football,  including 
the  wildly  popular  Baltimore  Stallions, 
runners-up  to  the  Canadian  Football 
League  championship  and  inheritors  of 
the  Colts'  mantle.  Maryland  is  the  coun- 
try's hotbed  of  lacrosse,  and  some  of  the 
best  is  played  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where  the 
national  championship  routinely  draws 
25,000  fans. 

Baltimore's  sports  star,  though,  is  the 
beloved  Baltimore  Orioles  baseball  team, 
and  its  often  imitated  but  still  unequalled 
home,  Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards. 
The  team  moved  into  the  new  stadium 
in  1992,  adding  another  attraction  to  the 
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Inner  Harbor's  collection.  The  Inner 
Harbor  redevelopment  has  been  one  of 
the  East  Coast's  biggest  commercial  suc- 
cess stories.  Each  year  some  5  million 
people  visit  the  newly  renovated  National 
Aquarium,  the  Maryland  Science  Center 
and  the  shops  of  the  Harborplace  mall. 

A  water  taxi  ride  away  are  the  shops, 
restaurants  and  homes  of  Fell's  Point,  as 
historic  as  Inner  Harbor  is  modern. 
Between  them  is  Baltimore's  Little  Italy, 
overlooking  them  is  Federal  Hill  Park  and 
offshore  is  famed  Fort  McHenry,  which 
withstood  a  British  naval  attack  in  1814 
and  inspired  the  national  anthem. 

The  city  also  can  point  to  its  world- 
class  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
a  pair  of  outstanding  art  museums,  even 
given  the  competition  in  Washington. 
The  Walters  Art  Gallery's  30,000-piece 
collection  spans  5,000  years  and  includes 
Egyptian  mummies,  Greek  and  Roman 
statuary,  illuminated  manuscripts,  arms 
and  armor,  Renaissance  sculpture,  Faberge 
eggs,  works  by  Monet,  Pissarro,  Manet 
and  Degas,  and  the  Hackerman  House's 
1 ,000-plus  works  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Southeast  Asian  and  Indian  art. 


An  Investment 
Tradition  Since  1899. 


Legg  Mason,  Inc.  provides  securities 
brokerage,  investment  advisory, 
corporate  and  public  finance,  and 
commercial  mortgage  banking 
services  to  individuals,  institutions, 
corporations,  and  municipalities. 
We  serve  our  brokerage  clients 
through  98  offices.  As  investment 
advisors,  we  manage  more  than 
25  billion  in  assets  for  individual 
and  institutional  accounts  and 
mutual  funds. 

Since  1899,  our  investment  relation- 
ships have  been  built  on  integrity, 
perforrnssaice  and  service.  We  plan 
to  carry  fhat  commitment  well  into 
the  future^! 
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The  USAir  Arena  in  Prince  George's  County  i 
home  to  the  Washington  Bullets,  the  Washingt 
Capitals  and  the  Georgetown  Hoyas. 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  pick 
up  where  Walters  leaves  off.  Its  perma- 
nent collection  numbers  more  than 
100,000  works,  including  the  largest  col 
lection  of  Matisse  works  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Its  New  Wing  for  Modern 
Art  houses  the  BMA's  expanding  collec- 
tion of  post- 194 5  works. 

To  stay  in  Baltimore,  though,  is  to 
overlook  what  draws  most  people  to  live  in 
Maryland.  The  state  begins  with  pristine 
Assateague  Island,  where  wild  ponies  still 
roam  sand  dunes  overlooking  the  Atlantic. 
Just  north  are  the  three-mile  boardwalks 
and  the  raucous  fun  of  Ocean  City. 

The  Eastern  Shore  is  perhaps  the  last 
refuge  of  Maryland's  working  watermen. 
The  generally  flat  terrain  draws  bike  tours, 
and  visitors  to  the  region's  wildlife  preserve: 
can  see  bald  eagles.  Southern  Maryland  is 
equally  as  unspoiled,  and  is  still  a  place  of 
working  farms.  St.  Mary's  City,  once  the 
home  of  the  governing  Calvert  family,  fea- 
tures an  800-acre  living  museum. 

Around  Baltimore  is  horse  country, 
with  rolling  green  pastures  and  grazing 
thoroughbreds.  Nearer  to  Washington, 
suburbs  have  inched  into  Montgomery 
and  Prince  George's  counties,  but  the 
communities  rapidly  thin  out,  replaced  by 
farms  and  historic  towns  like  Frederick. 
Bikers  and  runners  travel  the  C&O  Canal 
towpath,  which  runs  more  than  100  miles 
northwest  from  Washington. 

The  more  daring  try  kayaking  the 
Potomac  in  a  churning,  boulder-strewn 
stretch  at  Great  Falls,  or  climbing  the  cliffs 
above  the  river.  The  river  continues  into 
sparsely  populated  western  Maryland, 
where  mountains,  rivers  and  Deep  Creek 
Lake  make  it  possibly  the  most  scenic  area 
of  the  state. 
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Based  In  Maryland... 
and  Leading  the  Nation! 


Since  our  inception  in  1986, 
Integrated  Health  Services  has  been 
a  pioneer  and  leader  in  innovative 


health  care  delivery. 


As  America's  foremost  provider  of  subacute 
care,  we've  demonstrated  that  offering 


alternatives  to  traditional  medical 


approaches  can  substantially  lower  costs — 
while  maintaining  hospital-level,  or  even 
greater,  quality  of  care. 

Our  services  encompass  the  entire  recovery 
period  from  hospital  discharge  to  home,  and 
in  some  cases  completely  eliminate  the  need 
for  hospitalization.  By  incorporating  a  full 
range  of  clinical  services  and  advanced 
technologies  within  a  single  well-integrated 
system,  we're  able  to  deliver  health  care 
more  efficiently,  better  predict  and  control 
costs,  and  monitor  outcomes. 


An  investment  in  the  future  of  American  health  care. 

Clinical  excellence  and  cost-containment. 
That's  what  we  offer  at  IHS. 

America's  Leader  in  Post-Acute  Care 


ihtegrhted  heulth  seruices 

National  Headquarters 
10065  Red  Run  Boulevard 
Owings  Mills,  Maryland  21117 
410-998-8400,  Fax  410-998-8714 


Proudly  headquartered  in  Maryland  since 
the  day  we  began,  our  rapidly  expanding 
medical  network  now  includes  200+  facilities 
in  30  U.S.  states — offering  a  broad  spectrum 
of  diversified  programs  and  services  to 
support  medically  stable  patients  who 


would  otherwise  remain  in  the 


acute  hospital  setting. 
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George  Stephanopoulos 
and  Donald  E.  Moffitt  of 
Consolidated  Freightways 
Inc.,  were  among  the 
Forum's  panelists. 
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Malcom  S.  Forbes  Jr.  recognized  a  need 
for  the  CEO  Forum:  "When  you  run  a 
major  corporation,  it's  easy  to  get 
isolated  from  your  peers." 


ill) 


Neither  Forbes  nor  the  best  and  brightest  of  corporate  America 

who  attended  the  first  CEO  Forum  could  have  predicted  how  much  the  event 

would  exceed  expectations. 

The  Forum's  established  goal  was  to  give  executives  "an  opportunity  to  exchange  y 

ideas,  share  insights  and  reflect  on  issues  that  affect  the  global  business  environmen 

the  art  of  management,  the  economic  and 

political  realities  and  the  implications  for 

effective  leadership." 

The  success  of  the  Forum  rested  on  the 

breadth  of  the  participants  and  their  candor, 

and  both  were  in  abundance  from  the  outset 

More  than  1 30  CEOs,  politicians  and  high- 
ranking  guests  traveled  to  Annapolis,  home 

of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for  the  three-day 

event  in  mid-July  —  many  whisked  to  the 

conference  via  American  Eurocopter  shuttle. 
The  Forum  began  with  an  assessment  of 

global  security  from  Forbes  Chairman  and  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 

Weinberger,  former  Reagan  Administration  aides  Richard  Perle  and  Richard  Armitage, 

and  Yale  University  Professor  Donald  Kagan. 

After  a  dinner  in  a  rarely  public  room  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  panel  found  that 

the  greatest  threat  to  the  United  States  may  be  its  own  inaction  in  letting  its  military 

preparedness  wane  and  letting  warlike  nations  go  unchecked  —  as  happened  in 

Bosnia.  "We  are  doing  nothing  to  teach  an  aggressor  the  lesson  we  taught  in  the  Gulf 

to  Iraq,"  Weinberger  said,  a  criticism  only  now  being  remedied. 

Despite  any  partisan  loyalty,  however,  the  panelists  faulted  both  the  current  and 

past  administrations  for  their  inaction  —  the  first  of  many  surprising  opinions 

voiced  at  the  Forum. 

In  a  session  the  next  morning,  General  Electric  Chairman  and  CEO  John  E  Welch 

traded  good-natured  barbs  with  board  directors,  and  compensation  with  Albert  J. 

Dunlap,  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Scott  Paper.  "Too  many  of  them  are  doing  it  just  for  the 

check,"  Dunlap  said.  But  Welch  claimed  board  members  care  more  about  reputation 

than  compensation: "You're  getting  bright  people  for  a  fraction  of  what  they're  worth.'  0| 
Turnaround  expert  Dunlap  was  an  appropriate  and  timely  guest:  Two  days  after 

the  Forum,  his  company  announced  its  merger  with  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  But 

they  were  hardly  the  only  success  story  present.  Walter  B.  Wriston,  chairman  emeritus  I 

of  Citibank,  and  Frank  V  Cahouet,  president  and  CEO  of  Mellon  Bank  were  also  on 
hand  as  was  philanthropist,  strategist  and  former  financier  Michael  R.  Milken. 

The  next  panel's  expertise  was  just  as  strong.  "Beyond  Engineering: 
How  To  Know  When  You  Have  Cut  Too  Deep"  featured  its  own  slate  of 
turnaround  experts:  Norman  R  Blake  Jr.,  CEO  of  insurer  USF&G  Corp., 
Gerald  Greenwald,  CEO  of  United  Airlines  and  Harry  C.  Stonecipher, 
CEO  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

Leading  the  session  was  an  appropriate  choice:  James  W  Down,  director  of 
Mercer  Management  Consulting  Inc.  While  some  companies  cut  for  the  sake 
of  cutting,  Mercer  advises  a  strategy  of  profitable  growth,  not  only  for  creating    L 
value  but  also  for  organizational  motivation. 
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Panel  discussions  continued  that  afternoon.  In  a  session  on  tort  reform, 

>w  Corning  Corp.  CEO  Richard  A.  Hazelton  and  Owens  Corning  Fiberglass  Corp. 

0  Glen  H.  Hiner  squared  off  against  attorney  Paul  D.  Rheingold,  who  had  argued 
linst  Dow  Corning  in  court. 

Later  that  afternoon,  the  topic  turned  to  marketing  and  the  panel  was  again 
til-suited  for  the  task,  with  former  Apple  Computer  CEO  John  Sculley,  now 
ad  of  an  investment  partnership,  leading  the  session.  Panelists  included 
)ster  Cruise  CEO  Adam  M.Akron,  AGCO  Corp.  CEO  Robert  J.  Ratliff,  Forbes 

cutive  Editor  William  Baldwin,  and  MCI  Telecommunications  Corp. 
:sident  and  Chief  Operating  Officer  Timothy  F.  Price. 
The  panel's  chairman  was  David  O.  Smith,  CEO  of  American  Eurocopter  — 

sser-known  success  story.  In  1992,  its  parent,  Eurocopter  S.A.,  became 

1  largest  manufacturer  of  commercial  helicopters  in  the  world.  American 
rocopter  developed  innovative  marketing  based  on  interaction  with  cus- 
ners,  using  performance  assessments  in  developing  their  current  and  future  models. 
Peter  R.  Levin,  director  of  advertising  for  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division,  led  one 
the  most  spirited  sessions,  a  question-and-answer  with  George  Stephanopolous, 
lior  adviser  to  President  Clinton. 

Political  discussions  continued  that  night,  with  North  Carolina  Sen.  Jesse  A.  Helms, 
airman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  speaking  before  dinner  at  the 
napolis  Yacht  Club.  Later,  former  New  Hampshire  Sen. Warren  Rudman  criticized  the 

country's  mounting  debt:  "If  you  ran  your  businesses 
the  way  we  run  U.S.  fiscal  policy,  you'd  be  in  Chapter  11.' 
From  the  first  day's  emphasis  on  nuts-and-bolts  man 
agement,  Day  Two  of  the  CEO  Forum  largely  moved  to 
broad  concepts.  Topics  included  how  much  defense  is 
necessary  after  the  fall  of  communism,  how  the  cyber- 
economy  affects  nations'  sovereignty  and  whether  the 
mushrooming  of  international  treaties  threatens  free 
trade.  The  latter  brought  together  leaders  including 
Dr.  Cesar  Gaviria,  secretary-general  of  the  Organization 

American  States,  Gerard  J.  Van  Heuven,  president  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 

sociation,  Enrique  Iglesias,  president  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 

cretary  of  Commerce  Ronald  H.  Brown. 

The  day  also  included  a  face-off  over  the  changing  role  of  unions  in  the  nation's 

>rkforce.  Donald  M.  Fehr,  executive  director  of  the  Major  League  Baseball  Players 

sociation,  and  Peggy  Taylor,  director  of  legislative  affairs  for  the  AFL-CIO,  debated 

th  the  New  Jersey  Devils  owner  Dr.  John  J.  McMullen  and  Donald  E.  Moffitt,  CEO 

Consolidated  Freightways  Inc. 

The  Gallup  Organization  launched  the  session  by  providing  participants  with 

idies  and  statistics  on  the  decline  of  union 
mbership.  Throughout  the  Forum,  Gallup 

o  provided  moderators  and  panelists  with 

ta  that  laid  the  foundation  for  debate. 

Friday  night  ended  with  a  discussion 

th  two  of  the  best-known  political 

ategists  in  recent  years,  James  Carville 

dJohnSununu.  They  followed  a  keynote  ,  ,  R.  MMker  Her,  Dorl  A.  Ci 

eech  by  Malcolm  s.  Forbes  Jr.,  president       and  Jell  Cunningham  enjoy  the  Forum's  reception  at 

d  editor-in-chief  of  Forbes.  the  Annapolis  Yacht  Club. 
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and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
discuss  geopolitical  strategy. 
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Want  to  make  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

Move  to  California,  stay  married,  be  born  under  Pisces.  Just  about 

any  business  will  do:  tennis  shoes,  cyberspace,  salsa,  even  tree-trimming. 

Land  o' plenty 
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We  have  entered  the  new  era  of 
cyberbucks.  The  computer  and  all  its 
digital  offspring  are  creating  vast  for- 
tunes, sometimes  almost  overnight. 
James  H.  Clark,  chairman  of  Net- 
scape, enjoyed  a  jackpot  of  about 
S500  million  when  his  company  be- 
gan selling  its  shares  to  the  public  last 
August.  Netscape  hasn't  turned  a 
profit  on  its  Web-browsing  software, 
and  may  never  do  so,  but  such  is  the 
magic  of  the  term  Internet  that  Net- 
scape's market  capitalization  was  re- 
cently S2  billion. 

In  this  frothy  marketplace,  pioneers 
like  Bill  Gates  begin  to  look  as  old- 
money  as  the  Rockefellers  once  did. 

But  you  needn't  be  in  bits  and  bytes 
to  make  a  killing  amidst  the  social  and 
economic  ferment  of  the  early  cyber 
age.  Today's  global  economy  has  be- 
come so  rich,  so  complex,  that  great 
fortunes  can  spring  up  in  the  unlike  - 
liest  places.  Twenty  years  ago  people 
would  have  laughed  had  anyone  sug- 
gested you  could  get  rich  off  sunglass- 
es or  tennis  shoes.  At  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  current  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
dred have  done  just  that:  gotten  rich 
off  sunglasses  or  tennis  shoes. 

Jim  Jannard  is  the  founder  of  sun- 
glasses maker  Oakley,  Inc.  The  compa- 
ny makes  SI 00  shades  it  suggests  pro- 
tect wearers  against  the  glare  from  a 
nuclear  blast.  The  market  found  this 
untestable  theory  irresistible,  and  gave 
Jannard  a  SI 40  million  payday  and  a 
net  worth  over  S750  million  when  his 
company  went  public  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  August. 
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Christopher  (Kit)  Goldsbury  sold 
his  company,  Pace  Foods,  to  Camp- 
bell Soup  for  over  S 1  billion.  The  salsa 
king  joins  our  list  this  year  with  a  net 
worth  exceeding  S800  million. 

Sydell  Miller  developed  the  Matrix 
line  of  hair  care  products  with  her  late 
husband,  Arnold,  and  sold  out  to 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  in  1994.  The 
pharmaceutical  giant's  shares  recently 
hit  a  52-week  high,  giving  Miller's  7.4 
million  shares  a  worth  of  more  than 
S530  million. 

Oprah  Winfrey  literally  talked  her 
way  onto  the  Forbes  list.  The  daytime 
TV  star  is  worth  an  estimated  S340 
million,  and,  unless  you  take  seriously 
her  talk  about  throwing  it  all  in,  she's 
a  good  bet  for  billionaire  status  a  few 
years  down  the  road.  Just  keep  talk- 
ing, Oprah. 

So  much  new  wealth  is  being  creat- 
ed these  days  that  even  getting  on  The 
Forbes  Four  Hundred  is  becoming 
more  costly  almost  by  the  day.  A  de- 
cade ago  SI  50  million  did  it.  Last  year: 
S310  million.  This  year:  S340  million. 

Credit  a  rising  stock  market  as  well 
as  economic  and  social  change  for  the 
rising  price  of  admission.  When  we 
did  the  first  Forbes  Four  Hundred  in 
1982,  the  Dow  industrials  were  under 
1000;  now  they're  over  4700. 

But  if  capitalism  is  about  profit,  it  is 
also  about  loss.  If  it  has  winners,  it 
inevitably  has  losers.  The  list  loses  two 
fortunes  derived  from  television  this 
year:  comic  Bill  Cosby  and  producer 
Aaron  Spelling.  No,  neither  has  gone 
broke.  They  just  were  passed  by  new- 


comers. Penthouse  publisher  Bob 
Guccione  and  singing  cowboy  Gene 
Autry  are  off  the  list  this  year.  Guc- 
cione's  publications  have  been  hit  bv 
declining  circulation,  but  Guccione's 
an  enterprising  sort  and  may  well  be 
back.  Autry  has  been  selling  off  his 
media  and  sports  assets — he's  in  a 
liquidation  stage,  not  a  growth  stage. 

Divorce,  too,  takes  its  toll  in  these 
days  of  community  property.  Word- 
Perfect cofounder  Bruce  Bastian  had 
to  give  his  ex-wife  half  his  25  million 
shares  of  Novell  Corp.  The  few  hun- 
dred million  he  had  left  weren't 
enough  to  put  Bastian  on  The  Four 
Hundred. 

Lucky  stars?  The  biggest  single  as- 
trological concentration  is  under  the 
sign  of  Pisces  (see  p.  380). 

Many  of  the  superrich  are  familiar 
names  these  days,  folk  heroes:  Bill 
Gates,  Warren  Buffett,  Andy  Grove. 
Who  hasn't  heard  of  Mike  Milken  or 
Ted  Turner,  Sumner  Redstone  or  Ru- 
pert Murdoch?  But  great  wealth  can 
be  anonymous,  too.  In  this  issue  we 
tell  the  little-known  tales  of  the  Rob- 
insons of  Niihau  (p.  40),  the  tree- 
trimming  Asplundhs  (p.  56)  and  the 
valve -making  Fred  Lennon  (p.  46). 

Meanwhile,  the  wealth  of  America 
continued  its  migration  west.  Ten 
years  ago  New  York  State  had  the 
highest  concentration  of  wealth,  with 
80  members.  California  had  just  49. 
This  year,  in  a  near  flip-flop,  82  mem- 
bers are  from  the  Golden  State;  New 
York  has  54. 

And  the  beat  goes  on.  wm 
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Billionaires 


King  of  the  software  hill 

For  the  past  year  Gates'  fortune  has  been  gaining  at  the  staggering  rate  of  over  $450  million  a  month.  And  that's  before  his 

Microsoft  Network  takes  root  on  the  Internet— and  despite  intense  scrutiny  from  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 


William  Henry  Gates  III 

Microsoft.  Bellevuc,  Wash.  39.  Mar- 
ried. Father  prominent  Seattle  lawyer; 
mother  ( d.  1994)  regent  U.  of  Wash- 
ington. Brilliant  student,  quit  Har- 
vard to  cofound  Microsoft  Corp.  with 
older  Lakeside  School  classmate  Paul 
G.    Allen    (which   see)    1975;    built 
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world's  largest  software  company. 
Acquired,  developed  operating  sys- 
tem for  IBM's  first  PC  1981;  Microsoft 
gets  licensing  fee  each  time  machine 
legally  using  MS-DOS  is  sold.  And  then 
there's  Windows.  Married  Microsoft 
executive  Melinda  French  New  Year's 
Day   1994  in  Hawaii;  still  building 


$25  million  Bellevue  waterfront 
home.  Favorite  books:  The  Catcher  in 
the  Rye,  A  Separate  Peace.  Hard  work- 
er, brutally  candid,  but  longtime  em- 
ployees rewarded  well — Seattle  area 
now  littered  with  "Microsoft  Million- 
aires." Looking  for  Hollywood  hook- 
ups; part  interest  DreamWorks  Inter- 
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active.  Supports  biotech  engineering, 
has  invested  in  Teledesic  global  wire- 
less network  with  Lakeside  classmate 
Craig  McCaw  (which  see).  Energeti- 
cally promoting  Windows  95,  com- 
bating Justice  Department  trustbust- 
ers,  downplaying  image  of  computer 
omnipotent.  One  shopper:  "I  think 
Bill  Gates  is  controlling  our  personal 
lives  now."  Gates  calls  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  "silly."  Stock  up  70% 
since  last  year.  On  Windows  95  day 
(Aug.  24),  Gates'  estimated  net 
worth  near  S15  billion — comfortably 
ahead  of  pal  Warren  Buffett. 


Warren  Edward  Buffett 

Stock  market.  Omaha.  65.  Married, 
but  separated  from  wife  Susan  (which 
see);  3  children.  M.S.  Columbia.  Read 
Benjamin  Graham's  book  Tlic  Intelli- 
gent Investor  as  college  senior.  Sought 
out  Graham  as  mentor,  studied  at 
Columbia  Business  School  and  Gra- 
ham's Manhattan  investment  firm; 
learned  to  hunt  for  undervalued  secu- 
rities. Started  investment  partnership 
age  25  with  S 1 00,000;  after  thirtyfold 
increase,  dissolved  1969  at  market 
peak;  age  39.  Picked  up  textile  firm 
Berkshire  Hathaway  1965;  added  in- 
surance arm  as  investment  vehicle 
(capital  gains  low-taxed).  Reinvested 
at  market  bottom.  Some  dogs:  Salo- 
mon Brothers  and  USAir.  Massive 
gains:  Capital  Cities/ABC  stake  blos- 
somed further  S400  million  after  Buf- 
fett-brokered  buyout  by  Disney  in 
August.  At  SI. 9  billion,  Geico  hold- 
ings 42  times  initial  investment;  look- 
ing to  buy  Geico's  public  stock.  Big- 
gest single  investment:  Coca-Cola. 
Buys  businesses,  not  stocks.  Of  Gil- 
lette holding:  "It's  pleasant  to  go  to 
bed  even-  night  knowing  there  are  2.5 
billion  males  in  the  world  who  have  to 
shave  in  the  morning."  Completes 
own  tax  returns  but  proclaims  com- 
puter illiteracy.  Says  he  of  friend  Bill 
Gates:  "He  may  be  the  smartest  guy 
I've  ever  met.  But  I  don't  know  what 
those  little  [computer]  things  do." 
Assuming  Disney/Cap  Cities  closes, 
Buffett's  fortune  close  to  SI 2  billion. 


John  Werner  Kluge 

Metromedia.  Charlottesville,  Va.;  NYC; 
Palm  Beach.  81.  Thrice  divorced,  3 
children.   Born  in  Gcrmanv  (klntj  is 


Warren  Buffett 

Despite  the  roaring  stock  market,  Buffett  remains  at  the  number  two  spot.  Does  the 

decision  to  sell  Cap  Cities/ ABC  to  Disney  mean  he  thinks  the  market  finally  peaked? 


German  for  "clever").  After  father 
died,  immigrated  to  Detroit  with 
mother  1922.  Columbia  (BA.  eco- 
nomics 1937).  Supplemented  scholar- 
ship by  moonlighting:  shoe  salesman, 
secretarial  work  for  son  of  president  of 
China.  Poker  winnings  by  graduation 
topped  S7,000.  Captain  Army  intelli- 
gence WWII.  Bought  first  Maryland 
radio  station  for  SI 5,000,  1946.  Took 


on  unpopular  businesses:  bought  FM 
when  AM  big,  also  independent  TV 
stations.  Formed  Metromedia  1960. 
Amassed  country's  largest  cellular  net- 
work, early  1980s.  With  right-hand 
man  Stuart  Subotnick  (which  see)  scor- 
ing big  hits:  realized  S4.65  billion  pre- 
tax liquidating  Metromedia  assets 
1984.  Bought  Orion  Pictures,  restau- 
rant chains.  Sold  cellular  assets  for  S3. 4 
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billion  by  1992.  Completed  $2.5  bil- 
lion long  distance  phone  merger, 
called  WorldCom,  September  1993. 
Kluge  sold  16%  WorldCom  stake  for 
S933  million  in  August.  Orion  becom- 
ing part  of  planned  international  tele- 
communications/entertainment/me- 
dia company.  "I'm  forever  raising  the 
high  bar  and  breaking  my  neck  to  clear 
it."  Dabbling  in  soccer  franchises. 
Converted  to  Catholicism  before  third 
marriage,  1981;  divorced  1990.  Has 
10,000-acre  Virginia  estate;  recently 
sold  castle  in  Scotland  to  preservation 
group;  big  art  collection.  Gave  SI  10 
million  to  Columbia  for  minoritv 
scholarships.  Net  worth  estimated 
$6.7  billion. 


Paul  G.  Allen 

Microsoft.  Mercer  Island,  Wash.  42. 
Single.  Attended  Seattle's  Lakeside 
School  with  friend  William  Gates 
(which  see).  Unlike  Gates,  graduated 
from  Harvard.  First  venture:  micro- 
computer program  to  determine  traf- 


fic patterns.  State  of  Washington  gave 
away  information  free:  "We  decided 
to  go  into  more  profitable  areas. " 
Next  venture:  teamed  with  Gates  to 
write  version  of  Basic  computer  lan- 
guage. Microsoft  started  1975.  Left 
1983  when  diagnosed  with  Hodg- 
kin's;  in  remission.  Kept  most  of  his 
Microsoft  stock.  Rejoined  board 
1990.  Founded  Asymetrix  Corp. 
1985:  software,  multimedia  compa- 
nv.  Once  owned  25%  of  America  On- 
line, now  below  10%;  reportedly  un- 
loaded after  failing  to  get  larger  stake. 
Bought  80%  Ticketmaster  1993, 
leader  ticketing  service  industry;  on 
board  Egghead  Discount  Software. 
Owner  Portland  (basketball)  Trail 
Blazers.  Shoots  3-pointers  himself  on 
private  full-size  court  to  relax.  Made 
headlines  early  1995  after  pledging 
$500  million  for  18%  of  DreamWorks 
SKG,  fourth  partner.  Plays  guitar  in 
rock  band;  put  up  $60  million  for 
Experience  Music  Project,  museum  in 
tribute  to  northwestern  musicians,  in- 
cluding Bing  Crosby,  Jimi  Hendrix, 


Pearl  Jam;  slated  to  open  1998  in 
Seattle.  Microsoft  shares,  other  in- 
vestments recently  worth  estimated 
$6.1  billion. 


Sumner  Murray  Redstone 

Movie  theaters,  Viacom.  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  72.  Married,  2  chil- 
dren. Father,  restaurant  owner/ 
nightclub  operator,  opened  drive-in 
theater  1936.  Sumner  attended  Bos- 
ton Latin  School;  graduated  tops  in 
class  1940.  Harvard  Law  1947.  Late- 
blooming  entrepreneur:  practiced 
law;  entered  father's  theater  business 
1954.  "I  thought  if  I  had  to  be  in 
business,  I'd  rather  be  in  business  for 
myself."  Built  National  Amusements, 
now  957  screens  U.S.,  U.K.;  coined 
term  "multiplex."  Survived  1979 
Boston  hotel  fire  by  clinging  to  out- 
side ledge.  In  1980s  invested  in 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  Columbia 
Pictures,  MGM/UA:  big  profits.  In 
1987  got  Viacom  (MTV  et  al.)  in  $3.2 
billion  lbo;  took  public  next  day  at 


Paul  Allen  with  mom  (seated,  left),  helping  out  at  basketball  game 

No  doubt  his  TraiS  Blazers  will  do  well  in  their  new  arena, 

but  his  Asymetrix  inv eminent  might  need  something  more  than  money. 
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Sumner  Redstone 

After  last  year's  shopping  spree  for  Paramount  and  Blockbuster,  Redstone's  been 

busy  selling  other  Viacom  assets  for  cash,  boosting  his  net  worth  close  to  $5  billion. 


profit.  Fought  John  Kluge  for  Orion 
Pictures  1988,  luckily  lost:  Viacom 
took  S18  million  profit,  Orion  went 
bankrupt.  Beat  Barn'  Diller  (which 
see)  last  year  in  epic  battle  for  Para- 
mount Communications.  Sold  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  X.Y.  (basketball) 
Knicks,  (hockey)  Rangers  for  SI. 075 
billion;  cable  TV  systems  to  TCI.  Net 
worth  recently  estimated  S4.8  billion. 


Richard  Marvin  DeVos 
Jay  Van  An  del 

Partners.  Airway  Corp.  Ada,  Mich. 
Richard,  69;  Jay,  71.  Both  married. 
Four  children  each:  all  on  compa- 
ny's policy  board.  Partners  were 
next-door  neighbors,  high  school 


Jay  Van  Andel  (left),  Richard  De  Vos 
Amway  finds  selling  the  American 
Way  is  booming  worldwide. 


chums.  DeVos'  father  electrician; 
Van  Andel's,  car  dealer.  Post  WWII 
tried  flying  service,  then  hamburger 
stand,  then  vitamin  distributorship. 
Developed  successful  distribution 
system.  1959  started  Amway  in  their 
basements.  Began  with  biodegrad- 
able soap,  bought  distribution 
rights  from  struggling  Detroit 
chemist.  Sold  enough  soap  in  2  years 
to  open  own  plant  outside  Grand 
Rapids.  Today  over  400  products 
sold  person-to-person  by  2  million 
Amway  distributors  in  64  countries. 
Company  preaches  American 
dream,  free  enterprise  to  recruit 
salespeople.  Amway  distributors 
successfully  sued  by  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble for  spreading  damaging  rumors; 
S75,000  judgment.  Company  con- 
tinues to  boom.  Marketing  pacts 
with  big  names  (MCI,  Firestone, 
Coca-Cola).  Claims  $5.3  billion  to- 
tal sales.  Also  real  estate,  jewelry 
sales,  hotels.  With  Irwin  Jacobs, 
failed  in  1989  S2  billion  bid  for 
Avon.  Took  affiliate  Amwav  Asia 
Pacific  public  December  1994  to 
finance  entry  into  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Also  owns  84%  of  Amw  ax- 
Japan  Ltd.,  whose  shares  have  not 
moved  much  in  the  last  year.  DeVos 
turned  over  Amway  presidency  to 
son  Dick,  39,  after  heart  attack 
1992.  Van  Andel  stepped  down  as 


chairman  September;  being  re- 
placed bv  son  Steve,  40.  DeVos  pcrc 
also  owns  Orlando  ( basketball ) 
Magic,  which  made  its  first-ever  ap- 
pearance in  NBA  finals  this  year. 
Founders  worth  at  least  S4.3  bil- 
lion— each. 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Jr. 
Donald  Edward  Newhouse 

Publishing,  cable  TV.  Two  sons  of 
father  Samuel  I.,  ambitious  journalist 
born  to  Eastern  European  immigrant 
parents.  Sam  Sr.  ran  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Times  age  16,  took  over  Staten  Island 
Advance  1922.  Tough  reputation  as 
cost-cutter;  shunned  unions.  Built 
into  nation's  largest  private  newspa- 
per chain;  acquired  Conde  Nast 
1959.  S.I.  Jr.,  brother  Don  took  over 
on  father's  death  1979;  beat  IRS  in 
huge  estate  tax  case.  Advance  Publica- 
tions now  29  newspapers  (3  million 
circulation);  15  magazines  (Vanity 
Fair,  New  Yorker,  Vogue  et  al.); 
Random  House  book  publishing;  ca- 
ble TV  (1.8  million  subscribers);  pro- 
gramming (Lifetime,  The  Learning 
Channel).  Si:  NYC.  67.  Divorced,  re- 
married; 3  children.  Chairman  Ad- 
vance Publications.  At  desk  by  5  a.m. 
Shocked  literary  world  when  he 
moved  Vanitv  Fair's  Tina  Brown  to 


Donald  (left)  and  Si  Newhouse 
Giving  The  New  Yorker  to  Tina 
finally  could  be  paying  off. 
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editorship  of  ailing  New  Yorker,  but 
ad  revenues  improving.  Also  bought 
small  stake  in  Wired  magazine.  Don- 
ald: 65.  Married,  3  children.  Advance 
Publications  president;  oversees 
newspapers,  cable  TV  operations.  Si's 
son, Samuel  III, publisher  Jersey  Jour- 
nal; Don's  son  Steven,  editor.  Si's 
cousin,  Jonathan,  picked  to  take  over 
when  Si  steps  down .  For  now,  2  broth  - 
ers  share  fortune  estimated  at  S8.6 
billion. 


Helen  Walton 
S.  Robson  Walton 
John  T.  Walton 
Jim  C.  Walton 
Alice  L.  Walton 

Widow  and  children  of  Sam  Walton. 
Wal-Mart  Stores.  Sam  paid  own  way 
through  U.  of  Missouri  during  De- 
pression by  operating  paper  route. 
Began  working  for  J.C.  Penney  1940 
as  trainee:  tcI  took  15-minute  lunch 
hours."  Stateside  MP  WWII.  Opened 
Ben  Franklin  five-and-dime  store 
1945  Newport,  Ark.;  lost  lease  1950. 
Opened  first  Wal-Mart,  Rogers,  Ark. 
1962;  saw  potential  for  discount  store 
in  small-town  America.  Took  30 
stores  public  1970  to  raise  cash.  To- 
day largest  retailer,  with  nearly  S82.5 
billion  sales  fiscal  1995;  over  2,000 
stores.  Lived  modestly.  Died  of  bone 
cancer  1992.  Family  holding  believed 
equally  divided  among  wife,  Helen, 
children.  Helen:  Bentonville.  76. 
Valedictorian  Claremore  (Okla.) 
H.S.,  U.  of  Oklahoma.  Travels,  con- 
tributes generously  to  Presbyterian 
church.  S.  Robson:  Bentonville.  51. 
Columbia  Law.  Divorced,  remarried; 
5  children.  As  teen,  delivered  morn- 
ing newspaper,  worked  at  Bentonville 
store  afternoons.  Wal-Mart  chairman 
since  1992.  "I  probably  wouldn't  be 
effective  if  I  tried  to  be"  like  Sam.  In 
Ironman  Triathlon,  Hawaii  1985. 
John  T.:  San  Diego,  Calif.  49.  Mar- 
ried, 1  child.  Vietnam  veteran.  Once 
owned  Corsair  Marine,  Inc.,  trima- 
ran-building business.  Active  in  Wal- 
ton Enterprises  (family's  side  invest- 
ments). Jim  C:  Bentonville.  47.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Oversees  family 
banking,  real  estate,  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Alice  L.:  Rogers,  Ark.  46.  Di- 
vorced twice.  Trinity  l\;  business  ma- 
jor. Founded  Llama  Co.  1989;  deals 
with  small  businesses,  student  loans. 


v  . 
Helen  Walton 


Sons  Rob 


The  heirs  of  the 
late  Sam  Walton, 
America's  richest 
man  when  he  died 
in  1992 
Today  they 
dabble  in 
local  banks, 
newspapers  and 
investment 
banking.  But 
mostly  they 
keep  an  eye  on 
that  $21  billion 
worth  of  Wal- 
Mart  stock. 


Daughter  Alice 

Former  broker  for  E.F.  Hutton: 
"This  whole  region  gets  left  out  by 
Wall  Street  and  the  money  center 
banks."  Walton  widow,  children 
share  fortune,  mostly  in  trusts,  recent- 
ly worth  over  S2 1 .5  billion. 


Ronald  Owen  Perelman 

Rcvlon,  New  World  Communica- 
tions, others.  NYC.  52.  Twice  di- 
vorced, remarried;  6  children.  Helped 
father  in  Philadelphia  metal-fabricat- 
ing business;  then  Wharton  business 
school.  First  used  debt  in  $1 .9  million 
deal  to  buy  minority'  interest  in  jewel- 
ry distributor  1978;  built  into  highly 
leveraged  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 
conglomerate  with  financing  from 
Drexel  Burnham.  Concept:  buy  un- 
dervalued assets  with  leverage,  divest 
all  but  cash  cows,  use  money  to  bag 
bigger  game.  Bagged  Revlon  for  $3 
billion  1985,  failed  in  S4.1  billion 
Gillette  bid.  Bought  Marvel  Comics, 
outdoor-equipment  leader  Coleman 
Co.,  National  Health  Laboratories 
(now  Laboratory  Corp.  of  America), 
First  Gibraltar  s&L  ( later  sold  to  Bank- 
America),  etc.  Created  New  Worlci 
Communications  Group  for  televi- 
sion station,  programming  assets 
1994.  New  World  stock  surging  this 
year;  Perelman  owns  42%.  Rupert 
Murdoch  (which  see)  invested  S500 
million  in  New  World  in  return  for 
Perelman  switching  8  cbs  affiliates  to 
Fox.  Obsessive  corporate  restructur- 
ing for  tax  benefits:  Consolidated  Ci- 
gar and  Mafco  Worldwide  folded  into 
Mafco  Consolidated  Group  1995. 
Smokes  5  cigars  a  day;  Lubavitcher 
supporter;  recently  divorced  gossip 
columnist  Claudia  Cohen  and  mar- 
ried Democratic  fundraiser/activist 
Patricia  Duff.  Estimated  net  worth: 
S4.2  billion. 


Lawrence  J.  Ellison 

Oracle  Corp.  Atherton,  Calif.  51. 
Thrice  divorced,  2  children.  Grew  up 
Chicago's  South  Side.  LI.  of  Illinois 
dropout.  "To  quote  Woody  Allen,  I 
had  a  real  problem  with  authority." 
To  Silicon  Valley;  worked  at  Amdahl: 
helped  develop  first  IBM-compatible 
mainframe.  To  Ampex  1973.  Began 
Oracle  1977  with  SI, 850  in  small 
office  in  Santa  Clara  with  Robert  Min- 
er (d.  1994,  see  family).  Saw  IBM  paper 
on  new  computer  language  for  data- 
bases, beat  IBM  to  market.  Big  success. 
Went  public.  Pushed  sales  numbers 
too  hard;  Oracle  stock  collapsed 
1990.  Brought  in  high-powered  out- 
side management.  Cut  costs,  re  fo- 
cused on  quality;  came  out  with  in- 
dustrv-hailed  Oracle  7.  Now  wants  to 
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Ron  Perelman  with  NYSE  chairman  (left)  and  friend 

Watch  those  Gibraltar  S&L  tax-loss  carryforwards  and  tax-saving  reshuff  lings. 

Ron  takes  swift  action  when  the  taxman  rears  his  head. 


Kappa,  football,  basketball,  track.  Co- 
founded  HP  1939  with  Stanford  pal 
William  Hewlett  (which  see)  in  Palo 
Alto  garage;  considered  birthplace  of 
Silicon  Valley.  Flipped  coin  to  deter- 
mine whose  name  listed  first.  Packard 
was  business  focused;  Hewlett,  re- 
search. Developed  the  "HP  Way1'': 
"management  by  walking  around" — 
buttress  written  instructions  with 
words  and  presence.  Nixon's  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  1969-71. 
Chaired  Reagan's  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management 
1985-86;  worked  full  time  in  1990  to 
save  bloated  HP.  Company  back  on 
track,  retired  again  1993.  Philanthro- 
pist: with  Hewlett,  gave  Stanford  $77 
million  last  year.  President,  chairman 
Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  Research 
Institute,  uses  robots  to  explore 
ocean  depths.  "It's  an  important  job 
to  find  out  what  goes  on  in  the  vast 
volume  of  the  ocean."  His  HP  shares 
recently  worth  S3. 7  billion. 


Walter  Hubert  Annenberg 

Publishing.  Wynnewood,  Pa.;  Ran- 
cho  Mirage,  Calif.  87.  Divorced,  re- 
married; 1  daughter  (1  son  deceased). 
Son  of  Moses  Annenberg  (d.  1942) 
founder  of  what  became  Triangle 
Publications  (Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Daily  Racing  Form ).  Walter  took  over 


provide  interactive  TV  with  monstrous 
database  systems  needed  to  archive 
video-on-demand.  Majority  owner 
NCube,  massively  parallel  computer 
hardware  company.  Plans  to  usurp 
Microsoft's  dominance:  "Microsoft  is 
trying  to  create  a  proprietary  network. 
We're  going  to  provide  a  nonpropri- 
etary, video-enabled  network.  We 
think  that's  what  people  really  want." 
Gave  up  surfing,  cycling  for  basketball 
after  breaking  ribs,  elbow,  neck.  Still 
drives  fast:  spun  out  Acura  NSX  in 
front  of  Oracle  office  building:  "It 
took  four  months  for  the  tire  skid 
marks  to  wash  away."  Heavy  into 
sailboat  racing.  Hired  detective  to 
find  natural  mother.  His  stock,  etc. 
recentlv  worth  over  S4.2  billion. 


David  Packard 

Hewlett-Packard.  Los  Altos  Hills, 
Calif.  83.  Widowed,  4  children. 
Scholar-athlete    Stanford:    Phi    Beta 


Larry  Ellison 

He  thinks  the  information  superhighway  will  replace  much 

of  what's  inside  desktop  computers— and  use  his  software. 
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debt-ridden  company  age  32,  turned 
it  around,  expanded.  Took  TV  Guide 
national  1953,  made  it  largest-circu- 
lation magazine  in  U.S.  Also  Seven- 
teen, Good  Food;  sold  Inquirer  to 
Knight-Ridder  1970.  Nixon's  ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  1969-74.  Sold 
Triangle  to  Rupert  Murdoch  (which 
see)  for  $3.2  billion  1988.  Stunning 
impressionist  art  collection,  believed 
worth  close  to  $1  billion;  will  go  to 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  NYC 
upon  death.  Preeminent  philanthro- 
pist; "Just  to  pile  up  money  for  my 
own  sake,  I  can't  view  that  as  good 
citizenship.1''  Annenberg  Foundation 
recent  gift:  $500  million  to  spur  pub- 
lic education  reform;  followed  $365 
million  gift  1993  to  four  schools — 
Harvard,  Peddie  School  (his  prep 
school),  use:,  U.  of  Pennsylvania.  Still 
keeping  investment  hand  in:  buying 
California  REITs.  His  share  Triangle 
sale,  art, GM  stock  et  al.  estimated  $3.4 
billion.  "I  like  to  sit,  sit,  sit  with 
securities  I  believe  in."  Other  Annen- 
berg heirs  share  over  $700  million. 


Keith  Rupert  Murdoch 

News  Corp.  Australia,  London,  NYC, 
LA.  64.  Divorced,  remarried;  4  chil- 
dren. Father  Sir  Keith  esteemed  edi- 
tor Melbourne  Herald.  Rupert:  Ox- 


ford 1952;  worked  on  London's  Fleet 
Street.  Took  over  Adelaide  News  age 
23;  made  name  with  headlines  like 
"■Queen  Eats  a  Rat."  Bought  Sydney 
Daily  Mirror  1960;  diversified  into 
television,  magazines,  books.  Bought 
U.K.  publications;  to  U.S.  1974.  Pur- 
chased Twentieth  Century  Fox  1985. 
On  Hollvwood:  "It's  a  crazv  busi- 


ness. I  enjoy  the  risk  factor."  Bought 
7  Metromedia  television  stations 
1986;  built  Fox  network.  Sold  equity, 
scrambled  out  of  treacherous  debt 
hole  1990-91.  Repurchased  New 
York  Post  out  of  bankruptcy  1993, 
squeezed  concessions  from  union. 
Much  bigger  move  1993:  bought 
63.6%  Star  TV,  Hong  Kong  satellite 


Walter  Annenberg  and  wife  in  White  House  Rose  Garden 
America's  most  generous  living  philanthropist. 
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network  spanning  Asia.  Snatched 
television  broadcast  rights  to  NFC 
football  from  cbs,  prompting  indus- 
trywide affiliate  shakeup.  Contro- 
versial book  deal  with  House  Speak- 
er Newt  Gingrich;  Rupert's  N.Y. 
Post  ran  "Who's  a  Newty  Boy?" 
headline.  Owns  more  than  30% 
News  Corp.;  recently  estimated 
S3. 3  billion. 


Forrest  Edward  Mars  Sr. 
Forrest  Edward  Mars  Jr. 
John  Franklyn  Mars 
Jacqueline  Mars  Vogel 

Candv,  pet  food.  Father,  2  sons  and 
daughter.  Forrest  Sr.'s  parents,  Frank 
and  Ethel,  started  making  candy 
1911;  struck  pay  dirt  1923  after 
young  Forrest  suggested  candy  bar 
based  on  chocolate  malted  milk  drink: 
Milky  Way,  named  for  a  malted  milk- 
shake flavor.  Malt-flavored  nougat 
cornerstone  of  subsequent  Mars  bars, 
including  Snickers,  3  Musketeers. 
Forrest  Sr.:  Las  Vegas.  80s.  Widowed; 
2  sons,  1  daughter.  Built  candy  em- 
pire in  Europe  after  falling  out  with 
father:  "I  told  mv  dad  to  stick  his 


business  up  his  ass."  Returned  to  U.S. 
after  father's  death  1934.  Developed 
M&Ms  after  seeing  soldiers  eating  can- 
dy-coated chocolate  drops  in  Spanish 
Civil  War.  Bought  out  family  1964, 
built  one  of  world's  largest  candy 
companies,  pet  food  makers  (Whis- 
kas,  Kal  Kan).  Added  snack  and  pre- 
pared foods,  Uncle  Ben's  Rice  et  al. 
Aggressive  expansion  into  Russian 
market  1993;  experienced  slight  U.S. 
market  share  decline  1994.  Retired 
1973;  runs  Ethel  M,  fine-chocolate 
firm  Las  Vegas.  Forrest  Jr.:  McLean, 
Va.  64.  Married,  4  daughters.  Estab- 
lished companv's  Dutch  unit  1960s; 
now  copresident.  Advanced  notion  of 
candy  as  energy  food,  added  granola 
bars,  noncandy  snacks.  John:  Arling- 
ton, Va.  59.  Married,  2  children.  Set 
up  Australian  operations;  now  copres- 
ident. Brothers  rule  Mars  Inc.  with 
authoritarian  hand.  Jacqueline:  Twice 
married,  seeking  second  divorce;  3 
children  by  first  husband.  Mars  Inc. 
VP.  Current  hubby  Harold  Vogel  su- 
ing to  get  bite  out  of  Mars.  Family  live 
quietly,  operate  company  under  in- 
tense secrecy.  Four  share  company 
worth  over  S12  billion. 


Barbara  Cox  Anthony 
Anne  Cox  Chambers 
and  families 

Sisters.  Newspapers,  cable  T\7.  Father 
James  Cox,  poor  farm  boy,  later 
teacher  who  bought  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  1898  for  S26,000.  Won  3 
terms  Ohio  governorship;  failed  pres- 
idential bid  1920  (Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt his  running  mate )  against  Warren 
Harding.  Left  politics,  bought  Atlan- 
ta Journal  1939;  Atlanta  Constitution 
1950.  Merged.  Now  flagship  paper  of 
Cox  Enterprises.  Died  1957.  Brother 
James  Jr.  took  over.  Moved  into  cable 
TV;  spun  off  because  of  regulator* 
problems  1964;  d.  1974.  Sisters  have 
98%.  Gave  control  to  Barbara's  hus- 
band, Garner  Anthony,  then  in  1988 
to  Barbara's  son  by  earlier  marriage, 
James  C.  Kennedy,  47.  Today  pri- 
vately owned  Cox  Enterprises  18  dai- 
lies, 7  weeklies,  3.2  million  cable  sub- 
scribers. First  company  to  use  cable  TV 
equipment  to  transmit  a  phone  call 
1993.  Publicly  traded  subsidiary  Cox 
Communications  Inc.  acquired 
Times  Mirror's  cable  systems  in  S2.3 
billion  cash/stock  merger,  Februarv 
(see  Chandler  family) .  Cox  neck-and- 


Rare  photo  of  Barbara  Cox  Anthony  (left,  with  sunglasses);  Ann  Cox  Chambers 

The  company  they  inherited  is  positioned  to  be  one  of  the  country's  mightiest  cable  TV  powerhouses. 
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neck  with  Continental  Cablevision  to 
become  fourth-largest  cable  system  in 
U.S.  Reportedly  looking  to  increase 
systems  in  large,  urban  areas.  Sisters 
own  Manheim  Auctions,  world's 
largest  car  auction.  Barbara:  Honolu- 
lu. 72.  Divorced,  widowed,  remar- 
ried; 2  children.  Avoids  press.  Ranch 
in  Australia;  chairwoman  Dayton  pa- 
pers. Anne:  75.  Twice  divorced,  3 
children.  Atlanta  socialite,  marks- 
woman.  Friend  of  Jimmy  Carter,  his 
ambassador  to  Belgium,  big  Demo- 
cratic party  giver;  chairwoman  Atlan- 
ta papers.  Sisters  share  approximately 
S6  billion  fortune. 


Jay  Arthur  Pritzker 
Robert  Alan  Pritzker 
and  family 

Brothers.  Finance,  manufacturing. 
Grandfather  Nicholas  emigrated 
from  Russia  to  Chicago  1881;  started 
law  firm  1902;  joined  by  3  sons:  firm 
still  Pritzker  &  Pritzker.  One  son, 
Abram  (A.N.),  diversified  into  real 
estate,  light  manufacturing  late 
1930s;  died  1986.  Lawyers  mini- 
mized estate  taxes  so  well  IRS  pressed 
for  S53  million;  recently  settled. 
A.N.'s  sons  increased  holdings.  Jay: 
73.  Married,  4  children.  Lawyer  by 
education,  financial  wizard;  used  fa- 
ther's credit  to  finance  early  deals. 
Started  Hyatt  hotels  1957.  Brother 


Steven  Ballmer 
Another 
Microsoft 
billionaire,  the 
right  man  with 
the  right  friend 
at  the  right  time, 
he  dropped  out 
of  business 
school 
to  help  a  pal 
who'd  recently 
started  a 
software 
company  in 
Seattle. 


Donald  (d.  1972)  ran  chain  for  years, 
[ay's  son  Thomas  now  in  charge, 
expanding  company;  Donald's 
daughter  Penny  tuns  Hyatt's  luxury 
retirement  centers.  Partners  with 
Donald  Trump  in  N'Yc's  Grand  Hyatt, 
recently  settled  lawsuit  by  Trump 
over  management.  Jay  reportedly:  "If 


Ell 

A      X 

*%$&&    --Is 

Jay  Pritzker,  giving  Pritzker 

Prize  to  architect  Tadao  Ando 

It's  not  what  he'd  like  to  give  to  Donald  Trump. 

you  want  to  see  what  kind  of  partner 
Mr.  Trump  is,  read  his  book  [The  Art 
of  the  Deal]."  Family  backed  unsuc- 
cessful run  on  rjr  Nabisco,  lost  to 
kkr.  Robert:  69,  twice  divorced,  now 
remarried;  5  children.  The  family  en- 
gineer, runs  60-pIus  manufacturing, 
service  companies  through  Marmon 
Group  ( 1994  sales,  S5.3  billion).  Sold 
most  of  Ticketmaster  stake  to  Paul 
Allen  (which  sec)  1994;  retains  12%. 
Large  stake  Royal  Caribbean  Cruises, 
Conwood  (highly  profitable  snuff, 
chewing  tobacco  firm),  real  estate, 
etc.  Pritzker  fortune  estimated  $5.8 
billion  or  more.  "One  thing  just  sort 
of  led  to  another." 


Steven  Anthony  Ballmer 

Microsoft.  Bellevue,  Wash.  39.  Mar- 
ried, 1  child.  Swiss  immigrant  father 
worked  at  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Steven 
grew  up  in  Detroit.  While  at  Harvard 
studying  applied  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, met  William  Gates  (which 
see).  Worked  at  Procter  &  Gamble; 
left  for  Stanford  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  dropped  out  1980  to  join 
Gates  at  Microsoft.  First  nonpro- 
grammer  at  the  company.  Ran  prod- 
uct development  center  (Gates  ran 
the  other):  user  education,  market- 
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Every  detail  of  the  Swiss 
/   Army®  Brand  Cavalry1" 
Watch  reflects  an  integrity 
of  design  that  sets  it  in  a 
class  all  its  own.  Inspired 
by  field  watches  of  two 
World  Wars,  its  all-steel 
body  is  strapped  down  with 
a  rugged,  riveted  leather 
band.  Bold  easy-to-read 
numerals  shout  out  loud  and 
clear.  Luminous  hands  and 
markers  light  up  in  the  dark. 
Engineered  to  provide 
Swiss  quartz  precision 
accuracy  at  all  times.  Water- 
resistant  to  330  feet.  With 
a  clean-cut  date  calendar. 

It's  tooled  for  efficiency, 
not  for  effect.  So  it  can  go 
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And  back. 
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ing,  testing  office-systems  software. 
Former  senior  vice  president  systems 
software  group,  now  executive  VP 
worldwide  sales  and  support.  Once 
collected  35  signatures  from  soft- 
ware executives  to  endorse  Clinton - 
Gore  ticket.  Unlike  Paul  Allen 
(which  sec),  enjoys  spotlight;  style 
called  "engagingly  direct,  the  deci- 
bel count  unusually  high.11  "The 
nice  thing  about  having  people  make 
money  is  that  they  don't  stick 
around  unless  they  want  to.  It  is  a 
nice  filtering  process.11  No  real  hob- 
bies. "I  work  too  hard.11  Working 
seems  to  pay  off.  Stock,  etc.  worth 
$2.9  billion.' 


Gordon  Earle  Moore 

Intel  Corp.  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif. 
66.  Married,  2  children.  Born  sf. 
Berkeley;  Caltech,  Ph.D.  1954  (phys- 
ics, chemistry).  Father,  deputy  sheriff; 
mother's   family   ran   general   store. 


Started  working  on  semiconductor 
process  technology  1956  at  Shockley 
Semiconductor  laboratory.  Cofound- 
ed  Fairchild  Semiconductor  Corp. 
1957.  Company  developed  first  inte- 
grated circuit.  1965  prediction  that 
power  of  chips  would  double  every  12 
months  (later  revised  to  18  months) 
known  as  "Moore's  Law.11  With  late 
Robert  Noyce  cofounded  Intel  1968: 
"...  we  were  the  real  revolutionar- 
ies.11 Developed  world's  first  micro- 
processor 1971.  Intel  now  world's 
largest  chip  supplier,  thanks  to  ag- 
gressive marketing,  increasingly  pow- 
erful chips,  minimal  internal  bureau- 
cracy. Stumbled  with  Pentium  chip 
flaw  1994.  Offered  to  replace  chip 
after  IBM  threatened  to  pull  Pentium 
from  systems.  Modest  office:  cubicle 
faces  the  parking  lot.  "If  vou  slow 
down,  you  really  doom  yourself.  Pull- 
ing back  is  the  road  to  disaster.11 
Moore's  Intel  stock  now  worth  more 
than  S2.8  billion. 


Edgar  Miles  Bronfman 

The  Seagram  Co.  Ltd.  NYC.  66.  Mai- 
ded 4  times  (twice  to  same  woman  );  7 
children.  Father  Sam  refugee  from 
czarist  Russia  to  Canada  1889.  Deliv- 
ered firewood;  later  owned  hotels. 
Formed  Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal, 
1924.  Acquired  Joseph  E.  Seagram  & 
Sons  of  Waterloo,  Ont.  During  Pro- 
hibition found  lucrative  niche  in  spir- 
its business  along  U.S.  border.  Busi- 
ness also  boomed  after  Repeal.  Sam 
died  1971,  split  holdings  among  4 
children.  Edgar  took  American 
branch  (only  U.S.  citizen  among  sib- 
lings); brother  Charles,  Canadian 
subsidiary.  Under  Edgar,  Seagram  es- 
tablished international  distribution 
network.  Captured  world  market; 
bestseller  in  150  countries.  Sales  last 
year:  S6  billion.  "I  was  never  anxious 
for  my  offspring  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness. I  grew  up  knowing  I  had  no 
choice."  Son  and  current  Seagram 
ceo  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  engineered 


Gordon  Moore  (center)  mirrored  in  newly  minted  silicon  wafer,  and  Intel  Vice  President  Craig  Barrett  (left) 
A  self-described  "accidental  entrepreneur,"  Moore  runs  the  world's  largest  chip  supplier. 
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At  Republic  National  Bank  we  believe  that 
hard-earned  wealth  deserves  to  be  nurtured  and 
preserved.  And  so  we  run  our  bank  according  to  one 
fundamental  principle:  to  protect  our  clients'  capital 
as  we  saieguard  its  purchasing  power. 

It  is  a  simple  principle  upon  which  we  base  our 
Private  hanking  heaJauarters    \jranr\  Q[  {^anc\a\  conservatism:  private  banking  built 

of  Kepubhc  National  tSank  r  © 

upon  rigor,  discipline  ana  prudence.  This  sophisticated 


(Suisse)  in  Geneva. 


w 


EALTH  THAT  TOOK  A  LIFETIME 


TO  BUILD  SHOULD  BE  TREATED 


WITH  THE   PROPER  RESPECT. 


conservatism,  vigorously  pursued,  has  created  a  gloha 
private  bank  or  exceptional  stability,    capable  or 
weathering  the  roughest  storms. 

Indeed,  Republic's  capitalization  ratio,  on  a  risk 
adjusted  basis,  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  required 
by  the  world's  international  banking  regulators. 

To  our  way  or  thinking,  it  is  security  as  well 
as  return  that  we  must  ensure  each  day.  And  in  the 
process,  to  provide  a  unique  quality  or  service, 
understanding  and  discretion. 


-  -J**-      jm. 


WorU  Headquarters  of 

Republic  National  Bank 

in  New  York. 


A  wealth  of  integrity.  im  Republic  National  Bank 
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company  s  investments  in  media: 
$2.1  billion  in  Time  Warner  in  1993, 
$5  billion  for  80%  MCA  this  past  June, 
distribution  deal  with  DreamWorks. 
Edgar  Sr.  president  World  Jewish 
Congress.  His  stock,  other  holdings 
recently  estimated  over  S2.7  billion. 


Kirk  Kerkorian 

Investments.  Las  Vegas.  78.  Twice 
divorced;  2  children.  Son  of  Arme- 
nian immigrant  fruit  farmer.  Junior 
high  dropout,  lightweight  amateur 
boxer;  trained  U.S.  fighter  pilots, 
RAF  WWII.  Flew  surplus  Air  Force 
planes  across  Atlantic  after  war,  built 
charter  airline;  sold  for  SI 04  million 
profit  1966.  Paid  S82  million  for 
40%  MGM  in  1969  takeover,  $380 
million  for  United  Artists  1981. 
Sold  MGM/UA  to  Ted  Turner  (which 
sec)  for  $1.5  billion  1986;  Turner 
overburdened  with  debt,  sold  most 
assets  back  5  months  later  for  $480 
million  (but  kept  film  library).  Sold 
all  to  Pathe  for  more  than  $1.3 
billion  1990.  MGM  sued  for  $750 
million,  Kerkorian  countersued; 
won.  Holds  74%  MGM  Grand.  In- 
creasing stake  in  Chrysler:  bought 
28  million  shares  1991,  gradually 
increased  to  36  million;  1995  a  de- 
termined Kerkorian's  takeover 
threat  blocked  by  management; 
bought  14  million  more  shares  any- 
way. Now  owns  14%,  may  buy  more. 
MGM  Grand:  hotels,  casinos,  luxury 
airline;  billion-dollar  Las  Vegas 
theme  park  opened  last  year,  the 
world's  largest  hotel — 5,000  rooms. 
Last  time  drew  salary:  $35,000  in 
1966.  Scraping  by  on  dividends 
from  estimated  $2.7  billion  in  stock 
holdings. 


William  Redington  Hewlett 

Hewlett-Packard.  82.  Portola  Valley, 
Calif.  Widowed,  remarried;  5  chil- 
dren, 5  stepchildren.  Dvslexic;  sci- 
ence, math  best  subjects.  Cofounded 
HP  with  Stanford  U.  buddy  David 
Packard  (which  sec)  1939.  Sold  audio 
oscillator  designed  while  at  MIT  grad 
school.  Less-known  products:  bowl- 
ing alley  foul-line  indicator,  automat- 
ic urinal  flusher,  shock  machine  for 
weight  loss.  Turned  $538  initial  capi- 
tal into  $10  billion  ( 1995  net  worth) 
company.  Left  HP  to  serve  in  WWII 


Army.  Headed  electronics  section  of 
War  Department  Special  Staff;  in- 
spected Japanese  industry  after  war. 
Returned  to  HP  as  VP.  Father  of  pocket 
calculator:  "4  told  the  guys  they 
ought  to  design  a  calculator  to  fit  in 
my  shirt  pocket,  so  they  came  and 
measured  my  pocket."  Retired  as  CEO 
1978.  Major  philanthropist:  $50  mil- 
lion to  Stanford  for  science  buildings, 
scholarships.  With  Packard,  S25  mil- 
lion to  help  Stanford  faculty  fund 
research  in  honor  of  Frederick  Ter- 
man,  professor  and  mentor  to  both 
men.  Modest:  no  Stanford  building 
bears  Hewlett's  name,  but  "this 
wouldn't  be  the  place  it  is  without 
those  two  guys."  Hewlett's  HP  shares 
valued  at  $2.7  billion. 


Henry  Ross  Perot 

Computer  services.  Dallas.  65.  Mar- 
ried; 4  daughters,  1  son.  Son  of  East 
Texas  horse  trader,  cotton  broker. 
Eagle  Scout.  .Annapolis.  Left  Navy 
after  4  years  for  sales  job  with  IBM; 
once  filled  annual  sales  e^uota  in  19 
days.  IBM  wouldn't  sell  data  process- 
ing services,  so  founded  Electronic 
Data  Systems  1962.  Billionaire  on 
paper  by  1969,  but  stock  plunged 
1970.  Stock  recovered  enough  to  sell 
EDS  to  General  Motors  for  some  $1 
billion  cash  plus  stock  1984.  Thorn  in 
GM's  side  as  director,  bought  out  by 
company  for  $700  million  1986. 
Founded  new  data  processing  con- 
cern Perot  Systems  1988,  day  after 
noncompete  agreement  with  GM  ex- 
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Kirk  Kerkorian 
attending  yet 
another 
shareholders 
meeting 
In  early 
September 
Kerkorian  hired 
a  former  Chrysler 
chief  financial 
officer,  raising 
the  chance  for  a 
proxy  fight  at  the 
carmaker.  The 
story  is  far 
from  over. 


pired.  During  Iranian  hostage  crisis 
1979  ran  jailbreak  rescue  of  2  EDS 
employees,  smuggled  them  540  miles 
to  Turkish  border.  Founded  populist 
organization  United  We  Stand  Amer- 
ica; ran  as  independent  for  President 
1992.  Introduced  America  to  IBM- 
style  charts,  graphs  in  famous  political 
infomercials.  Dropped  out  of  race 
citing  smear  conspiracy,  later  re- 
joined, came  in  third  with  19%  of 
popular  vote.  Preview  of  1996  race: 
Ross  and  supporters  courted  by 
Denis,  Republicans  at  recent  United 
We  Stand  bash.  Son  Ross  Perot  Jr., 
36,  running  family's  vast  real  estate 
ventures  north  of  Fort  Worth.  For- 
tune, much  ofit  in  tax-exempt  bonds, 
estimated  S2.6  billion  or  more. 


Henry  Lea  Hillman 

Industrialist;  venture  capital,  real  es- 
tate. Pittsburgh.  76.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren. Reserved  son  of  fierv  coal-steel- 
gas  tycoon  John  Hartwell  Hillman 
Jr.,  who  followed  lead  of  other  Pitts- 
burgh industrialists  Carnegie  and 
Mellon,  built  Pittsburgh  Coke  & 
Chemical,  Texas  Gas  Transmission, 
etc.  After  Princeton,  Henry  joined 
business  1945,  assumed  control  on 
father's  death  1959.  "I'm  not  a  table 
pounder,  and  he  was."  Bought  out  5 
siblings  (now  deceased).  Henry  sold 
smokestack  assets,  diversified  into 
real  estate,  light  industry.  "When 
times  change,  you  have  to  change." 
Holdings  estimated  S300  million 
1969.  Likes  science/high  tech,  in- 
vested heavily  in  Silicon  Valley 
1970s;  now  medical  technologv 
companies  like  Perrigo  Co.  Backed 
leveraged  buyout  shops  like  Kohl- 
berg  Kravis  Roberts;  later  his  own 
Exide  Corp.  Real  estate  holdings 
spanned  nation.  Wife,  Elsie,  a  leading 
Republican.  Henry  owns  80%  of 
Hillman  Co.  empire;  stepbrothers 
Howard  and  Tatnall  (which  see)  own 
rest.  Sold  4.5  million  square  feet  of 
real  estate  empire  (a  third)  to  Gold- 
man, Sachs  affiliate  in  S450  million 
deal  last  year.  With  Hillman  Co., 
venture  capital,  etc.,  net  worth  esti- 
mated some  S2.4  billion. 


Philip  Hampson  Knight 

Nike,  Inc.  Portland,  Ore.  57.  Mar- 
ried, 2  sons.  U.  of  Oregon  track  star. 
M.B.A.  Stanford  1962;  wrote  market- 
ing paper  on  potential  of  manufactur- 
ing athletic  shoes  in  Far  East.  Price 
Waterhouse  CPA;  moonlighted  import- 
ing Japanese  running  shoes  with  former 
college  track  coach,  Bill  Bowerman 
("part  genius,  part  madman,  the  best 
coach  I  ever  had")  1964.  Started  mak- 
ing own  shoes  1971.  Bowerman,  now 
84,  designed  famous  "waffle  sole" 
1972:  poured  latex  into  wile's  waffle 
iron.  Paid  a  graduate  student  S35  for 
"swoosh"  logo  design.  Went  public 
1980.  Heavy  advertising.  Tops  in  mar- 
ket until  Reebok  introduced  women's 
shoes.  "We  can't  take  our  eye  off  the 
ball,  because  if  we  lose  it,  we'll  have  a 
bitch  of  a  time  getting  it  back."  Got  it 
back  with  endorsements  from  hoopster 
Michael  Jordan.  Now  has  34%  market; 
Reebok  (see  Fireman)  now  number  2; 


Knight  back  in  billionaire  league.  Attire 
from  head  to  toe:  apparel,  accessories, 
outdoor  hiking  shoes.  Opened  4  Nike 
Town  stores:  part  sports  shrine,  part 
retail.  Plan  4  more  next  year.  Still  avid 
runner,  tennis  player.  Stock,  past  sales, 
estimated  S2 .4  billion.  That's  minus  the 
S25,000  contributed  to  bad-girl  skater 
Tonya  Harding's  legal  Rind. 


Samuel  Curtis  Johnson 

S.C.  Johnson  &  Son.  Racine,  Wis.  67. 
Married,  4  children.  Great-grandfa- 
ther, parquet  flooring  salesman, 
founded  famous  floor  wax  firm  1886. 
Sam,  fourth  generation,  new  prod- 
ucts director  1955;  encouraged  non- 
Johnson's  Wax  items  (Raid,  Glade, 
Edge),  now  among  company's  most 
profitable  lines.  In  1993  expanded 
and  contracted:  bought  Drackett  di- 
vision of  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  (Win- 
dex,  Vanish,  Drano)  for  $1.15  billion, 
sold  parts  of  personal  care  products 
line  (Cure,  Agree).  "They  realized 
they  were  better  at  making  household 
products  than  hair  products."  Very 
private  about  profitability  but  took 
sideline  company  Johnson  World- 
wide Associates  (outdoor  recreation 
equipment)  public  1987;  family 
wanted  liquidity.  Also  majority  inter- 
est in  Johnson  International  (bank 
holding  company,  assets,  SI  billion). 
Sam's  4  children  active  in  main  firm: 
Curt,  40,  VT  for  global  business  devel- 
opment; Helen,  38,  executive  VP 
Johnson  Worldwide  Associates;  Fisk, 
37,  home  care  business,  consumer 
products  North  America;  Winifred, 
36,  part-time  public  relations,  also 
investor  in  Windmark  music  studio. 
Sam  likes  nature  photographv,  flying 
planes,  controls  60%  of  family  compa- 
ny. Estimated  over  S2.3  billion. 


John  Richard  Simplot  and  family 

Potatoes.  Boise,  Idaho.  86.  Divorced, 
remarried;  4  children,  1  deceased. 
Quit  school,  left  home  eighth  grade. 
Found  calling  early:  sorted  potatoes, 
raised  hogs,  saved  up  for  first  potato 
field.  Millionaire  by  age  30.  Company 
scientist  developed  freezing  process 
1950s.  Simplot  assured  fortune  when 
he  convinced  Ray  Kroc  to  go  with  his 
frozen  french  fries.  "I  love  America. 
We've  got  the  only  system  that 
works — it  keeps  everyone  hustling." 
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"Mr.  Spud"  now  produces  nearly  2 
billion  pounds  annually,  including 
50%  of  McDonald's  fries.  Legal  trou- 
bles: Internal  Revenue  Service  fine 
1977  for  failing  to  report  $1.3  million 
income,  then  caught  manipulating 
Maine  potato  futures  prices;  Jack 
banned  from  trading  for  5  years  1978. 
Also  owns  cattle  (fed  with  potato 
peels),  large  fertilizer  business  (for- 
ward integration),  meat  processing 
plant,  cheese  factories,  etc.  Stake  in 
Micron  Technology  has  grown  expo- 
nentially in  recent  years,  reportedly 
urged  employees  to  buy.  Macroecon- 
omical:  "Paper  money  has  never  last- 
ed. Ours  won't  last.  We've  got  to  put 
some  metal  in  our  money."  Jack 
worth  at  least  $2.2  billion,  of  which 
$1.5  billion  Micron  stock. 


Robert  Muse  Bass 

Oil,  investments.  Fort  Worth.  47. 
Married,  2  children.  Third  son  of 
oilman  Perry  Bass  (which  see),  who 
expanded  oil  holdings  inherited  from 
tycoon    uncle    Sid    Richardson    (d. 


1951).  In  1968  Perry  stepped  down, 
leaving  control  to  sons  (see  also  Sid, 
Lee,  Edward).  Eldest,  Sid,  diversified 
with  help  from  Richard  Rainwater 
(which  sec):  Disney,  Texaco,  real  es- 
tate, etc.  Robert  (Yale,  Stanford  Busi- 
ness) felt  overshadowed,  split  off 
1983.  Sold  most  of  his  Disney,  be- 
came major  dealmaker:  media  (stake 
in  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Continental 
Broadcasting,  Wometco);  real  estate 
(sold  Plaza  Hotel  in  NYC  to  Trump  for 
profit);  information  (stake  in  Bell  & 
Howell).  Most  profitable  deal:  Amer- 
ican Savings  Bank,  thrift  bought  from 
feds  1988;  Bob's  share  estimated  $1 
billion.  Led  consortium  in  $1.1  bil- 
lion LBO  of  8  related  food  companies 
(Specialty  Foods  Corp.).  Sold  Atlanta 
cable  operators  Wometco,  Georgia 
Cable  to  US  West  for  $1.2  billion 
1994.  Historical  preservationist: 
bought  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  George- 
town home  for  reported  $2  million. 
Extremely  private:  "We  seem  to  have 
gotten  along  very  well  without  a  lot  of 
publicity."  Net  worth  estimated  over 
$2.1  billion. 


Sid  Richardson  Bass 
Lee  Marshall  Bass 

Oil,  investments.  Fort  Worth.  Two  of 
4  sons  of  Perry  Richardson  Bass  (which 
see),  who  built  on  oil  holdings  inherit- 
ed from  oil  tycoon  uncle,  Sid  Richard 
son  (d.  1951).  In  1968  gave  reins  to 
eldest  son,  Sid,  newlv  minted  Stanford 
M.B.A.  Sid:  52.  Two  children.  Di- 
vorced from  Anne  1986,  remarried  to 
socialite  Mercedes  Kellogg.  With 
Stanford  classmate  Richard  Rainwater 
(which  sec),  brother  Lee,  started  doing 
deals  1970.  Marathon  Oil  ($160  mil- 
lion estimated  profit),  Texaco  ($450 
million);  acquired  big  Disney  stake 
(brothers'  Disney  shares  recently  $1.6 
billion).  Brothers  Robert  and  Edward 
(which  see)  split  off  1980s.  With  father, 
Perry,  have  taken  sizable  positions  in 
public  companies  (e.g.,  Beckman  In- 
struments, Medical  Care  America, 
John  Wiley  &  Sons).  Ex-wife  Anne 
prominent  New  York  society  woman. 
Lee:  39.  Married,  no  children.  Yale 
grad,  Wharton  M.B.A.  Yale  embar- 
rassed itself  earlier  this  year  when  it 
returned  Lee's  $20  million  gift  intend- 


H.  Ross  Perot 
A  man  needs 
something 
more  than 
$2  billion 
in  municipal 
bonds 
to  keep 
life 
interesting. 
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zently,  mary  washington  packed  her 
Dreams  Into  84  Cardboard  Boxes. 


She  benight  a  house.  Something  she'd  wanted  to  do  lor  years.  But  she  didn't  know  where  to  start.  Fannie  A  lac,  the  nation's  largest  source 


0/  funds  /or  mortgage  lenders,  helped  pat  her  on  the  path  to  homcowncrship.  After  she  saw  one  of  our  Opening  Doors  commercials  on 
7  \ ,'  she  called  us. .  \nd  then  everything  started  moving.  Including  A  \aiy  Washington.  We  sent  her  a  free  guide  so  she  could  determine  ij 
she  was  ready  to  buy  a  home.  I  hen  we  helped  guide  her  through  the  home-huying  process.  And  finally,  A  \aiy  got  a  loan  through  a  lender 
we  do  business  with  in  her  cemmunir\>. )  \fter  that,  all  she  had  left  to  do  was  spring  for  pizza  on  moving         ^-- 


111  ao  ru>ine»  wun  in  ner  eommuniiv.  j  wic;  "'»'.  »»  >»l  nua  it  i  10  ao  n\/>  wring  or  ri~a  on  moving  <^»  _ 

3^  FannieMae 
day.  To  find  out  more  about  how  we1  helped  A  \aiy.  or  how  we  can  help  you.  call  1-800-540-9444.      s/vnW.  Wn..i.\  ,\',n.\\<W  N  » 
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ed  for  Western  civilization  curriculum 
development.  Invests  with  Sid.  Lee, 
with  more  Disney  shares  than  post- 
divorce  Sid,  estimated  over  S2  billion; 
Sid  estimated  SI. 8  billion. 


Ray  Lee  Hunt  and  family 

Inheritance,  oil,  real  estate.  Dallas. 
52.  Married,  5  children.  Runs  fortune 
for  "second  family'"  of  legendary 
Texas  oilman  H.L.  Hunt.  Bigamist 
H.L.  legally  married  Ruth  Ray  and 
adopted  her  kids  1957  after  death  of 
first  wife  1955  (wives  long-kept  secret 
from  each  other).  Rav's  mom:  Ruth 
Ray  Hunt.  Dallas.  78.  Widowed,  4 
children.  Sister  Ruth  Jane:  Dallas.  50. 
Single.  Professional  Christian  speak- 
er-singer. Sister  Swanee:  Denver,  43. 
Divorced,  remarried.  Supports  social 
causes  for  mentally  ill,  poor.  Family 
inherited  Hunt  Oil  Co.,  etc.  1974, 
comparatively  small  part  of  H.L.'s 
empire;  split  from  first  family,  but  on 
civil  terms.  Ray:  conservative  money 
manager,  turned  company  around, 
expanded  while  first  family,  led  by 


Bunker  Hunt,  sank  into  bankruptcy 
as  result  of  silver  debacle,  oil  bust. 
"Because  of  the  way  he  spells  his  last 
name,  Rav's  had  to  earn  his  respect 
twice.'1  Aggressive  on  oil  plays,  espe- 
cially in  politically  risky  areas:  hit  big 
time  with  northern  Yemen  strike 
1984;  lucrative  field  bombed  during 
recent  Yemeni  civil  war  but  produc- 
tion now  fully  restored.  Also  10%  of 
less  riskv  Beatrice  North  Sea  oilfield. 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  real  estate,  oil  re- 
finery, etc.  Active  in  politics,  civic 
affairs.  Estimated  near  $2  billion. 


Philip  Frederick  Anschutz 

Oil,  railroads.  Denver.  55.  Married,  3 
children.  Kansas  native;  B.S.  from  U. 
of  Kansas  1961.  Father  Fred  (d.  1993) 
oil  rig  operator,  sold  company  for  S 1 0 
million,  unknowingly  bought  ranch 
on  oil-rich  land  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Struck  it  big  at  Anschutz  Ranch  East  in 
Utah  1970s;  one  of  50  largest  gas 
fields  in  U.S.  Sold  half  of  mineral  rights 
to  Mobil  for  $500  million  1982;  re- 
tired debt.  Amoco  is  operator  but 


family  collects  17%  royalties  (Phil  likes 
to  get  payment  in  kind).  Now  1  of  7 
working-interest  owners.  Went  into 
minerals,  Denver  real  estate,  stocks 
(nearly  SI 00  million  profit  from  ITT, 
Pennwalt).  Bought  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road for  S500  million  1984,  added 
Southern  Pacific  1988.  Two  consid- 
ered among  worst-run  rrs,  but  debt- 
laden  ipo  big  hit:  sp  went  public  Au- 
gust 1993  at  $13.50;  did  secondary  in 
1994  at  $21.  Sold  again  same  year  at 
$19.75.  With  partner,  bought  down- 
town Denver  Tabor  Center  for  $123 
million;  building  new  $130  million 
Denver  ( basketball )  Nuggets  stadium. 
Phil's  railroad  stock  recendy  worth 
over  $1  billion,  pushing  estimate  to 
near  $2  billion. 


Jon  Meade  Huntsman 

Plastics,  chemicals.  Salt  Lake  City.  58. 
Married;  9  children,  26  grandchil- 
dren. Wharton,  use  M.B.A.  Manag- 
ing in-laws'  egg-processing  plant  in- 
spired 1965  joint  venture  in  poly- 
styrene     egg     containers.      Started 


Nike  founder  Philip  H.  Knight 

Happiness  is  sales  running  79%  ahead  of  Reebok's. 
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The  Province  of  Beverly  Hills 


lo  shop  in  the  worlds  most  exclusive  stores.  To  dine  in  the 
worlds  most  exquisite  restaurants.  To  sleep  in  the  worlds 
most  luxurious  hotels.  That  is  the  province  of  Beverly  Hills. 


1    A  safe  haven,  centrally  located  to  all  of  Southern  California, 

yet  so  far  from  the  ordinary.  To  learn  about  the  collection  of 

fine  hotels  in  Beverly  Hills,  please  call  1-800-345-2210. 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 
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Jon  M.  Huntsman 

Huntsman  elevated  his  bottom-fishing  game 

with  last  year's  purchase  from  Texaco. 


plastic-products  company  with 
brother  1968.  Appointed  to  HEW 
1970;  Nixon  aide;  Utah  chairman 
Reagan,  Bush  campaigns.  Company 
neared  bankruptcy,  then  recovered; 
sold  1976.  Founded  Huntsman 
Chemical  with  big  debt  1982.  Sought 
acquisitions  at  bargain  prices  with  ag- 
gressive leverage  at  cyclical  lows  in 
plastics    markets.    Bought    Texaco's 


petrochemicals  operation  1994  with 
Australian  billionaire  Kerry  Packer 
(also  a  bottom  fisher)  for  $1.06  bil- 
lion; put  in  $80  million  equity,  got 
80%  stake.  Puts  Huntsman  revenues 
up  to  $4.3  billion.  Recent  purchase  of 
Eastman  Chemical's  polypropylene 
business  added  500  million  pounds 
capacity  (total  now  about  850  million 
pounds  and  growing).  With  acquisi- 


tions and  streng  markets,  net  worth 
may  have  doubled  to  $2  billion;  still 
plenty  of  leverage.  Devout  Mormon, 
eventually  intends  to  give  fortune  to 
charity. 


Marvin  Harold  Davis 

Oil,  real  estate.  Beverly  Hills.  70. 
Married,  5  children.  Son  of  British 
prizefighter  who  wove  fortune  in  NYC 
garment  district,  invested  in  oil  after 
WWII.  Tax-savvy  Marvin  joined  Da- 
vis Oil  after  NYU;  snapped  up  cheap, 
lucrative  Rocky  Mountain  oil  leases, 
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Charles 

de  Ganahl  Koch 
(center) 
The  quiet 
business 
genius  behind 
giant  Koch 
Industries. 


soon  nicknamed  "Mr.  Wildcatter." 
Most  of  enormous  oil  interests  sold  to 
Hiram  Walker  1981,  later  in  oil  part- 
nerships with  Apache  Oil,  Aetna. 
Used  proceeds  to  diversify,  buying 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  with  fugitive 
financier  Marc  Rich  (which  see);  broke 
up  company,  sold  pieces  for  big  prof- 
its. On-the-lam  Rich  sold  Fox  interest 
to  Davis  for  $116million  1985;  Davis 
then  sold  to  Rupert  Murdoch  (which 
see)  for  S575  million.  Bought  and 
sold  Colorado,  California  real  estate: 
Pebble  Beach,  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
Aspen    Ski    Co.    Profitable    runs   on 


Northwest,  United  Airlines  1989. 
Lost  in  hotel  pay-per-view  provider 
Spectradyne  (Chapter  11  1992).  De- 
scribed as  "tire-kicker":  considered 
buying  Lorimar  Pictures,  MGM/UA 
Communications,  Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald Examiner  et  al.  Son  John,  41, 
movie  producer  (The  Firm,  Water- 
world),  active  in  dad's  business;  Mar- 
vin hired  Bankers  Trust  execs  for 
deals;  joined  fellow  Mesa  Inc.  stock- 
holder Dennis  Washington  (which 
see)  in  demand  that  Boone  Pickens 
increase  stock's  value.  Davis'  net 
worth  estimated  some  $2  billion. 


Donald  Leroy  Bren 

Real  estate.  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
63.  Twice  divorced,  4  children.  Eldest 
son  of  late  Hollywood  producer  Mil- 
ton Bren;  stepson  actress  Claire  Trev- 
or. To  U.  ofWashington  on  ski  schol- 
arship; failed  Olympic  bid  1956.  After 
Marines,  built  first  house  on  510,000 
loan  1958  (later  sold  to  actress  Jane 
Wyman).  Started  new  home-building 
company;  sold  1970  to  International 
Paper  for  $34  million;  bought  back  2 
years  later  for  reported  S22  million. 
With  Al  Taubman,  Max  Fisher,  Herb 
Allen  (see  listings)  bought  Irvine 
Ranch,  large  tracts  of  land  originallv 
bought  1864  by  James  Irvine,  two 
partners.  Group  paid  $337  million 
1977,  Bren  bought  out  most  partners 
1983  for  $518  million.  Minority 
owners  Joan  Irvine  Smith  (which  see), 
mother  Athalie  Clarke  sued;  eventual- 
ly awarded  $250  million.  Irvine  Co. 
now  covers  90  square  miles  Orange 
County,  Calif.  Owns  office,  industri- 
al, retail  space;  hotels;  two  18-hole 
golf  courses.  Took  public  reit  with 
apartment  properties  1993;  Irvine  re- 
tained 61%.  Don's  92.3%  Irvine  Co., 
other  assets,  still  estimated  some  $2 
billion,  despite  Orange  Count)-  finan- 
cial woes. 


Edward  Crosby  Johnson  III 
Abigail  Johnson 
and  family 

Fidelity  Investments.  Boston.  Father 
and  daughter.  Edward  (Ned)  Johnson: 
65.  Married,  3  children.  Ned's  father, 
Edward  II,  lawyer,  acquired  failing  Fi- 
delity Management  Corp.  1946;  built 
leading  mutual  fund  manager:  "The 
market  is  like  a  beautiful  woman,  al- 
ways fascinating,  always  mystifying." 
Father,  excellent  stock  picker;  son 
Ned,  ceo  1972,  master  marketer.  Cre- 
ated mutual  fund  for  even'  investment 
strategy  to  gain  market  share.  Magellan 
Fund  ($53  billion  assets)  biggest  stock 
fund.  When  Charles  Schwab  &  Co. 
started  OneSource  (offers  no-loads 
from  other  fund  families),  countered 
with  FundsNetwork.  This  year  some 
$497  billion  under  management.  Also 
real  estate,  publishing  (suburban  Bos- 
ton newspaper  chain,  Worth  maga- 
zine). In  August  Ned  cut  own  Fidelity 
shares  by  half,  to  12%,  for  estate  plan- 
ning, turned  over  to  employees.  Princi- 
pal heir  apparent:  daughter  Abigail,  33, 
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Panasonic 
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Official  Worldwide 

Sponsor  of  the  1996 

Olympic  Games 

OQOI 
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One  of  the  largest  teams 

at  the  Olympic  Games  does  not 

run,  swim  or  jump. 


While  this  team  may  not  be 
particularly  athletic,  its  training  requires 
the  same  precision,  dedication  and 
grueling  regimen  of  an  Olympic  athlete. 
It  is  the  team  of  Matsushita  engineers  and 
technicians  committed  to  help  broadcast 
more  than  3,000  hours  of  Olympic  events 
to  the  world. 

But  our  role  at  the  Olympic  Games 
goes  far  beyond  technological  support. 
As  Official  Broadcast  Equipment  and 
System  Supplier,  Matsushita  Electric  has 
joined  with  Clark  Atlanta  University  and 
Atlanta  Olympic  Broadcasting  to  create 
an  innovative  program.  Using  the  same 
Panasonic  digital  video  equipment  that 
will  capture  the  drama  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  some  1200  students  are  training 
in  the  hopes  of  becoming  part  of  the 
**      broadcast  team  for  the 
^ff      Olympic  Games. 
\^^  This  innovative  program 

rQOQ      is  Just  one  example  of  what 

Matsushita  means  when  we  say, 
\tlantal9%   "We're  more  than  a  sponsor, 
we're  part  of  the  team." 


TM  ©1992ACOG 


Matsushita  Electric 

Panasonic  Technics  Quasar 
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OVER  $1,000,000,000 


married,  1  daughter.  She  manages  Fi- 
delity's $2.1  billion  OTC  portfolio,  re- 
tains 24.5%  voting  stock.  Based  on 
voting  stock  holdings,  Ned's  stake, 
plus  other  assets,  now  reduced  to  esti- 
mated $1  billion;  Abigail's  estimated 
$1.9  billion. 


Robert  Edward  (Ted)  Turner 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Roswell, 
Ga.  56.  Twiee  divorced,  5  children; 
now  married  to  actress  Jane  Fonda. 
Attended  Brown  U.;  kicked  out  for  girl 
in  fraternity  room,  earned  degree  years 
later.  Took  over,  saved  late  father's 
bankrupt  billboard  firm.  Acquired  fail- 
ing Atlanta  TV  station  1970;  turned 
into  first  cable  superstation  1976  (now 
tbs).  Avid  yachtsman.  Pioneered  cnn 
1980.  Went  into  debt  to  purchase  mgm 
film  library  1986;  with  new  partners, 
Tele-Communications,  Inc.  and  Time 
Warner,  got  out  of  financial  crisis  later 
that  year.  Turner  Broadcasting's  assets 
now  include  CNN,  TNT,  the  Cartoon 
Network,  Hanna-Barbera,  Atlanta 
(baseball)  Braves,  the  mgm  film  library, 
New  Line  Cinema,  Castle  Rock  Enter- 
tainment. Had  been  scrambling  to 
make  bid  for  CBS  (previous  effort  failed 
1986) — until  Time  Warner  made  a  bid 
for  Turner  Broadcasting.  If  deal  goes 
through,  Turner  will  be  Time  Warner's 
biggest  stockholder.  At  $22  a  share, 
Turner's  shares  are  worth  $1.9  billion, 
but  Time  Warner  is  offering  stock 
worth  over  $30  per  share. 


Charles  de  Ganahl  Koch 
David  Hamilton  Koch 

Brothers.  Oil  services.  Sons  of  Fred 
(d.  1967),  who  developed  thermal- 
cracking  refining  process  to  extract 
extra  gas  from  crude  1928;  U.S.S.R. 
early  customer.  Founding  member 
(1958)  John  Birch  Society — report- 
edly after  seeing  Russian  friends  liqui- 
dated. Four  sons  inherited  $250  mil- 
lion (sales)  oil  marketer;  renamed 
Koch  Industries.  Charles:  Wichita, 
Kans.  59.  Married,  2  children.  "Ge- 
nius" joined  Koch  after  management 
consulting  gig.  Three  MIT  degrees. 
Workaholic  chairman.  Bought  refin- 
ery, then  chemicals,  pipelines,  ranch- 
ing. Now  second-largest  (revenues) 
family-owned  U.S.  business  after  Car- 
gill;  sales  over  $20  billion.  David: 
NYC.  55.  Single.  Joined  1970;  execu- 


tive VP;  1980  Libertarian  VP  candi- 
date. Broke  with  party  1983 — "too 
radical."  Helps  fund  libertarian  think 
tank  Cato  Institute.  With  Charles 
gives  $1  million  to  support  antitax 
measures,  tuition  vouchers  for  private 
schools.  Survived  Los  Angeles  USAir 
crash  1991  (34  killed):  "I  thought 
calmly,  'I  have  had  a  lot  of  interesting 
experiences  in  my  life,  and  now  I  am 
about  to  have  the  experience  of 
death.'  "  Pair  had  bitter  fight  with 
brothers  (which  see):  Fred,  William 
(David's  twin)  claimed  mismanage- 
ment. Charles:  "[Bill  had]  various 
psychiatric  ailments."  Dissident 
brothers  settled  1983  for  $1  billion. 
David:  "They  wanted  the  cash  and 
they  got  it.  But  we  got  the  company." 
Charles  and  David  split  interests  in 
Koch  Industries,  each  estimated  $1.8 
billion  or  more. 


Lester  Crown  and  family 

Inheritance;  industrialist.  Wilmette, 
111.  70.  Married,  7  children.  Son  of 
Henry  Crown  (d.  1990),  renowned 


Chicago  financier  who  created  Mate- 
rial Service  Corp.,  building  supply 
firm,  with  2  brothers  and  father 
1919.  Weathered  fierce  competition 
during  Depression,  gained  dominant 
market  share  afterward.  Career  trade- 
mark: bold  negotiations  based  on  in- 
depth  industry  knowledge.  Acquired 
large  postwar  stakes  in  real  estate, 
stocks.  Merged  with  General  Dy- 
namics 1959,  received  preferred 
stock;  sold  after  dispute  with  GD  man- 
agement. Waited  for  GD  stock  to 
drop,  bought,  and  booted  manage- 
ment 1960s;  turned  company 
around.  Family  still  holds  nearly  7 
million  shares.  Lester:  Harvard 
M.B.A.,  Northwestern  U.  trustee. 
Conservative  family  man.  Family 
foundation  gave  $  1  million  to  North- 
western Memorial  Hospital  for  care 
of  high-risk  newborns  1993;  new 
nursery  named  after  wife.  Trustee, 
American  Jewish  Congress.  Periodi- 
cally travels  to  the  Middle  East  to 
consult  with  heads  of  state.  Believed 
to  still  control  most  of  family  fortune, 
much  in  trusts;  bought  cousins  out 
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Gordon  Getty 
A  writer  of 
operas,  he  was 
underestimated 
as  a  business- 
man—until he 
sold  the  family 
oil  business  at  the 
peak  of  the 
price  for  oil. 


1990.  Bought  out  Aspen  ski  resort 
stake  owned  by  Marvin  Davis  (which 
see)  1993.  Has  stakes  in  N.Y.  (base- 
ball) Yankees,  Chicago  (basketball) 
Bulls.  Lester  and  family  worth  esti- 
mated SI. 8  billion  or  more. 


Martha  R.  Ingram  and  family  * 

Inheritance,  distribution.  Nashville. 
60.  Widowed;  3  sons,  1  daughter. 
Late  husband  E.  Bronson  Ingram 
(d.  June  15)  took  over  his  father's 
business  1963:  oil  refining,  market- 
ing, barges.  With  his  brother  Fritz, 
brought  in  textbook  supplier  1964, 
began  distribution.  Brothers  built 
Ingram  Corp.  into  S 1  billion  power- 
house, split  firm  up  after  Fritz  con- 
victed of  bribery  1978:  Bronson 
took  barges,  books;  Fritz  served  16 
months,  kept  oil  operations,  suf- 
fered big  losses., Bronson  built  his 
piece  into  world's  largest  book  dis- 
tributor, added  videotapes;  later 
added  computer  software  and  hard 
ware,  now  largest  part  of  $1 1  billion 
(projected   1995  sales)  Ingram  In- 


dustries, world's  largest  computer 
wholesale  distribution  company. 
Martha:  born  Charleston,  S.C.  Vas- 
sar  College  student  1957,  met 
Bronson,  a  Princeton  grad,  on  blind 
date  in  NYC.  First  woman  elected 
board  Nashville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1975.  Other  boards:  Kenne- 
dy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Baxter  International,  First  American 
Corp.  Ingram  Industries  board  since 
1981,  elected  chairman  after  Bran- 
son's death.  Believed  to  have  inher- 
ited his  stake  in  company,  worth 
estimated  $1.7  billion. 


Gordon  Peter  Getty 

Inheritance.  SH.  61.  Married,  4  sons. 
Son  of  legendary  oilman  Jean  Paul 
Getty  (see  also  other  Gettys),  descen- 
dant of  18th-century  immigrant. 
"Gordo"  joined  Getty  Oil,  rebelled 
against  corporate  culture;  showed 
more  interest  in  music  than  oil.  At- 
tended San  Francisco's  Conservatory 
of  Music  1960s.  Became  trustee  Sarah 
C.  Getty  Trust  (named  for  late  grand- 
mother), which  held  40%  of  Getty 
Oil.  Touched  off  Texaco- Pennzoil 
lawsuit  by  1984  sale  of  Getty  Oil  to 
Texaco.  Criticized  as  businessman, 
but  sold  business  at  height  of  oil 
prices,  doubled  family  fortune  to  $3 
billion,  tripled  income.  Family  suit 
against  him  settled  1988  with  dissolu- 
tion into  separate  trusts  run  by  and  for 
family  members.  Still  active  as  com- 
poser and  conductor;  Russian  Na- 
tional Orchestra  performed  his  opera 
Plump  Jack.  Also  writes  poetry,  has 
interest  in  economics,  genetics,  an- 
thropology. Oversees  his  family  trust 
currently  valued  at  $1.2  billion.  With 
personal  holdings,  worth  estimated 
SI. 6  billion. 


Peter  Haas  Sr.  and  family 

Blue  jeans.  SF.  76.  Divorced,  remar- 
ried; 3  children.  M.B.A.,  cum  laude 
Harvard  1943.  Founder  Levi  Strauss 
died  a  bachelor,  left  jeans  company  to 
4  sons  of  only  sister  (see  other  Haases). 
Walter  Haas  Sr.  (d.  1979)  married 
Strauss'  grandniece,  ran  Levi  Strauss 
&  Co.  1928-55.  Son  Peter  joined 
after  Harvard  Business  School.  Pe- 
ter's brother  Walter  Jr.  ran  marketing, 
advertising;  Peter,  numbers  man: 
handled  finance,  operations.  Walter 


Jr.  president  1958-70;  Peter  presi- 
dent 1970-81.  Walter  Jr.'s  son,  Rob- 
ert, now  chairman  and  CEO,  took 
company  private  once  more  in  SI. 6 
billion  lbo  1985.  Peter  still  active  as 
director,  chairs  executive  committee 
of  $6  billion  brand-name  apparel  firm, 
world's  largest.  Gives  to  Jewish  causes, 
Smithsonian,  United  Way.  Enjoys  time 
with  bevy  of  Morgan  horses.  Took 
junket  to  Vietnam  1993  with  David 
Rockefeller  (which  see)  to  check  out 
business  opportunities.  Good  eye:  with 
Levi's  expansion  into  Asia,  sales  rising, 
lbo  debt  paid  down,  Peter's  22%  of 
company  worth  estimated  $  1 .6  billion. 


Joan  Beverly  Kroc 

Inheritance.  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif. 
67.  Divorced,  widowed;  1  daughter 
from  first  marriage,  4  granddaugh- 
ters. Third  wife  of  Ray  Kroc  (d. 
1984),  Chicago  milkshake  machine 
salesman  who  bought  into  McDonald 
brothers'  burger  hut  in  California 
1954.  Bought  them  out  for  $2.7  mil- 
lion 1961.  Met  Joan  in  a  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  club.  She  was  playing  the  or- 
gan, he  was  opening  franchises;  "I 
was  stunned  by  her  blonde  beautv." 
Married  1969.  Joan:  former  big  polit- 
ical donor.  No  longer:  "Politics  is  too 
ridiculous."  Instead,  gives  millions  to 
social  causes,  especially  pediatrics, 
and  Ronald  McDonald  foundation.  A 
great  supporter  of  late  Dr.  Salk:  "I 
believed  in  his  dedication  to  pediatric 
AIDS  research."  Gave  $1  million  to 
Special  Olympics  1995.  Past  gifts: 
$  1 8  million  for  hospice,  $  1  million  for 
famine  relief,  $3.1  million  for  Notre 
Dame  Peace  Institute.  Also  owns  $3 
million  Faberge  egg,  "'very  large" 
impressionist  collection,  141 -foot 
yacht,  plane,  helicopter.  Wealth  re- 
cently estimated  over  $1.6  billion. 


Harry  Brakmann  Helmsley 

Real  estate.  NYC;  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
Arizona.  85.  Divorced,  remarried; 
childless.  Reported  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. Wife  Leona,  75 — onetime  Ches- 
terfield Girl  from  Brooklyn,  described 
as  having  "a  stevedore's  mouth  and 
the  compassion  of  a  cluster  bomb," 
did  18  months  for  tax  evasion 
through  1993,  plus  $8  million  fines, 
restitution;  finished  sentence  in  $54- 
a- night  hotel  room — and  nyc's  posh 
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Park  Lane  apartment;  9  p.m.  curfew. 
Harry:  started  in  real  estate  firm  mail- 
room  1930s;  collected  rents.  Bro- 
kered buildings,  reinvested  commis- 
sions for  $1,000  down  payment  first 
building  1936.  Bought  unassuming 
buildings  matching  unpretentious 
manner.  First  wife  Quaker;  he  con- 
verted 1940.  Brilliant  financial  mind; 
pioneered  real  estate  syndication  with 
late  Lawrence  Wien.  Moved  up  to 
prime  NYC  buildings  1950s;  Empire 
State  Building  1961  (since  sold): 
"Money's  the  great  motivator."  To- 
day Helmsley  partnerships:  100  mil- 
lion square  feet  commercial  space, 
over  100,000  apartments,  5,000  ho- 
tel rooms.  Divorced  1972,  remarried 
to  star  broker  Leona  Roberts,  attract- 
ed to  her  "voracity,"  according  to 
one  report.  Rumor:  all  of  Helmsley 
estate  to  go  to  Quakers.  But  expect 
Leona  to  land  on  feet.  With  real  estate 
stable  or  slightly  up,  Harry's  fortune 
estimated  over  $1.6  billion. 


Robert  William  Galvin 

Motorola.  Barrington  Hills,  III.  73. 
Married,  4  children.  Father  Paul  (d. 
1959)  started  company  with  less  than 
$600  capital  1928.  Made  car  radios, 
then  walkie-talkies  WWII.  Sold  first 
solid-state  TV  sets  under  $200.  Rob- 
ert: attended  U.  ofNotre  Dame,  U.  of 
Chicago.  Never  graduated.  Learned 
on  the  job:  "A  few  of  us  that  didn't 
have  the  technical  background 
learned  enough  of  it  by  osmosis." 
Went  with  dad  on  business  trips  at  age 
7.  Started  in  the  stockroom,  1940. 
President,  1956.  CEO,  1959.  Greatest 
gift:  anticipating  change.  Sold  off  TV 
division  to  Japanese  company  1974. 
Concentrated  on  semiconductor, 
wireless  technology;  important  pro- 
ducer computer  chips:  PowerPC  chip 
competes  with  Intel's  Pentium. 
Transformed  fat  company  into  limber 
giant  in  1980s.  BelieverTotal  Quality 
Management.  Stresses  employee  edu- 
cation (40  hours/year).  Encourages 


ambitious  ideas:  Iridium  low-flying 
satellites  to  allow  cellular  phone  calls 
to  anywhere.  Headed  task  force  to 
restructure  U.S.  not:  laboratories. 
Stepped  down  1990,  but  still  minds 
the  store.  Son  Christopher  chief  exec 
utive  officer.  Robert's  shares  recently 
worth  $1 .5  billion. 


William  Wrigley  and  family 

Chewing  gum.  Chicago;  Lake  Gene- 
va, Wis.  62.  B.A.  Yale,  1954.  Twice 
divorced,  remarried;  3  children. 
Grandfather  William  Wrigley  Jr.  (d. 
1 932 )  left  Philadelphia  for  Chicago  to 
sell  soap.  Offered  baking  powder  as 
incentive  to  buy  soap;  then  tried 
chewing  gum  as  giveaway  to  sell  bak- 
ing powder.  Chewing  gum  sold  best. 
Offered  first  Spearmint  1893.  Heavy 
marketing:  "Tell  'em  quick  and  tell 
'em  often."  Sent  a  stick  of  gum  to 
even'  person  in  U.S.  phone  book 
1915.  Father  Philip  K.  (d.  1977)  ex- 


Construction  baroi  Stephen  Bechtel  Jr. 

Now  it's  time  to  gtt  the  order  book  up  again.  Fortunately,  construction  in  Asia  is  booming. 
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The  Da  Vinci  by  IWC 

The  watch  whose  perpetual  calendar  marked  a  gigantic  step  forward  in  mechanical 
watchmaking,  is  now  available  as  a  split-seconds  chronograph  in  platinum  or  gold. 


1 8  kt- $30,000 
Platinum -$45,000 


N 


=^ 


o  doubt  we'd  be  accused  of 
repeating  ourselves  if  we 
were  to  list  all  the  fascinating 
details  that  separate  one  of 
the  world's  most  successful 
mechanical  wnstwatches  of  the 
past  ten  years  from  the  rest. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  since  1985, 
the  standard  for  automatic, 
mechanically  programmed  per- 
petual calendars  and  moon 
phase  displays  has  been  set  by 
the  Da  Vinci  from  Schaffhausen. 

As  you  might  expect,  IWC's  devel- 
opment engineers  have  had  their 
eye  on  the  occasion  for  some  time 
now.  And  their  mam  preoccupation 
was  how  they  could  possibly  pay 
yet  another  tnbute  to  the  great  man 
whose  name  is  borne  by  this 
superlative  timepiece:  a  watch  that 
shows  hours,  minutes  and  seconds, 
records  times  up  to  12  hours, 
and  has  displays  for  the  date,  day 
and  month,  the  year  in  four  digits 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Their 
answer  was  to  give  this  watch  a 
tenth  hand  -  a  hand  that  isn't  even 
visible  when  the  watch  is  in 
standard  time  mode.  How  is  that 
possible,  you  ask?  Simple,  we  reply. 
The  chronograph  mechanism  now 
has  a  split-seconds  function. 
The  extra  feature  is  immediately 
recognizable  from  the  third  button 
at  the  10  o'clock  position,  which 
operates  the  fly-back  hand  and 
enables  the  watch  to  be  used  for 
recording  intermediate  times.  Press 
the  button  and  the  fly-back  hand, 
which  starts  and  runs  synchronous- 
ly with  the  last  chronograph  hand, 
stops.  Press  it  again,  and  the  hand 
instantaneously  catches  up  with  the 
main  hand  again,  leaving  you  free  to 
repeat  the  process  at  will. 

The  platinum  version  of  the  Da  Vinci 
split-seconds  chronograph  with  its 
pure  silver  dial  is  available  in  a 
limited  edition  of  just  500  pieces. 
In  yellow  gold,  the  Da  Vinci  split- 
seconds  chronograph  with  its  stnk- 
mg  white  dial,  will  be  unlimited. 
Its  reference  number  is  3751. 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  SI. 000.000,000 


panded  company,  gave  family's  Santa 
Catalina  Island  to  conservation 
groups.  Press-shy  William,  CEO,  sold 
Chicago  Cubs  1982  to  pay  estate- 
taxes.  Chewers  across  the  globe: 
number  one  brand  in  Singapore  until 
banned  1992  to  protect  subways. 
Wrigley  chewed  by  more  than  half 
U.S.  Fourth  generation  William  Jr., 
32,  is  Wrigley  VP.  Shares  recently 
worth  $1 .5  billion. 


Micky  Arison  and  family  * 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines.  Bal  Harbor, 
Fla.  46.  Married.  2  children.  Son  of 
Carnival  founder  Ted  Arison  ( now 
Israeli  citizen),  who  left  earlier  cruise 
line  he  founded — today  Norwegian 
Cruise  Line — after  dispute  with  part- 
ners. Micky  spent  high  school  sum- 
mers on  Dad's  ships.  Ted  founded 
Carnival  1972  with  borrowed  money, 
1  ship;  worried  about  nepotism;  but 
another  Carnival  executive  secured 
Micky  sales  job,  also  1972.  Still  only  3 
ships  when  named  president  1979.  By 
1990  sales  climbed  to  $  1  billion.  Car- 
nival cruises  known  for  gambling,  af- 
fordable ticket  prices,  pegged  to  mid- 
dle-class wallets  and  tastes.  The  pitch: 
floating  Magic  Kingdom  for  adults. 
Micky:  "It's  fun  selling  fun."  Today 
commands  22  ships  as  Carnival  chair- 
man, CEO.  Carnival,  affiliated  ven- 
tures own  hotels  and  resorts.  Micky 
separately  owns  Carnival  Air  Lines, 
formed  to  serve  their  Bahamas  resort; 
growing;  $147  million  sales;  airline 
may  go  public  by  next  year.  Dad  Ted, 
now  71,  retired,  transferred  majority 
voting  control  of  Carnival  last  year  to 
son.  Micky's  shares,  etc.  recently 
worth  more  than  SI. 4  billion. 


Stephen  Davison  Bechtel  Jr. 
Riley  P.  Bechtel  and  family 

Father,  son.  Engineering,  construc- 
tion. SF.  Stephen:  70.  Married,  5  chil- 
dren. Son  Riley:  43.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Own  one  of  largest  U.S.  con- 
struction firms.  Patriarch  Warren 
Bechtel,  Stephen  Jr.'s  grandfather, 
headed  west  from  Oklahoma  working 
on  railroads;  supervised  stone-quarry- 
ing operation,  then  bought  own 
steam  shovel,  founded  Bechtel 
Group.  Company  built  Alaska  pipe- 
line. Hoover  dam,  San  Francisco  sub- 
ways.  Stephen   Jr.   took  over  global 


David 

Rockefeller  Sr. 
His  long 
association 
with  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank 
came  to  an  end 
when  Chase  was 
bought  by 
Chemical  Bank. 
Now  Mitsubishi 
is  walking  away 
from  Rockefeller 
Center.  It  seems 
the  Rockefellers 
won't  be  far 
behind.  Maybe 
they'll  rename 
the  landmark 
Manhattan 
property 
Sam  Zell 
Center? 


firm  from  Stephen  Sr.  1960,  made  big 
push  into  building  nuclear  facilities: 
in  on  40%  of  nuclear  power  plants 
built  in  U.S.  Also  continued  interna- 
tional heavy  construction.  Company 
diversified  into  real  estate,  operates 
small  power  plants.  Bechtel  execs  in 
Reagan's  Cabinet:  George  Shultz, 
FORBES  Chairman  Caspar  Weinber- 
ger. Several  major  projects  in  Arab 
countries  in  1970s.  Riley  CEO  1990. 
Windfall  1991:  won  job  cleaning  up 
Kuwait  after  Gulf  war,  profits  jumped 
34%.  Remodeled  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  helping  to  manage  $21  bil- 
lion construction  of  Hong  Kong  air- 
port project;  currently  building  330- 
mile  natural  gas  pipeline  Thailand. 
1994  revenues  up  7.4%,  to  $7.9  bil- 
lion, but  "work  booked"  down  from 
$9  billion  to  $7.7  billion:  Kuwait 
largely  tidied  up.  Each  BechtcTs  share 
of  Bechtel  estimated  $1.4  billion. 


David  Rockefeller  Sr.  and  family 

Inheritance;  banking,  real  estate.  NYC; 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  80.  Married,  6  chil- 
dren. Grandson  of  John  D.  Rockefel- 


ler; voungest  of  5  brothers  (see  Rocke- 
feller family,  Lanmnce,  Winthrop). 
Ph.D.  economics,  U.  of  Chicago 
1940.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank:  CEO 
1969-80.  Became  international 
statesman.  Major  role  NYC  real  estate, 
40%  SF's  Embarcadero  Center.  Led 
family  in  1985  REIT  of  Rockefeller 
Center  Properties;  apparently  swayed 
by  wishes  of  cash-hungry  younger 
relatives.  Still  chairman  Rockefeller 
Group  Inc.  (now  80%  owned  by  Mi- 
tsubishi Estate  Co.).  Stepped  down 
1993  from  board  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter Properties,.  David  didn't  feel  he 
should  remain  director  of  both  lender 
and  borrower:  "One  could  conceive 
of  a  situation  when  their  interests 
might  diverge."  Turned  over  Rocke- 
feller Financial  Services  (family's  main 
money  manager)  in  1992  to  son  Da- 
vid Jr.,  54.  David  Sr.  played  key  role  in 
mobilizing  business  behind  Nafta 
1993.  Landmark  property  Rockefel- 
ler Center  filed  for  bankruptcy  this 
year;  can't  meet  $1.3  billion  mort- 
gage held  by  REIT  Rockefeller  Center 
Properties;  egg  on  collective  Rocke- 
feller family  face,  but  family  financially 
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unscathed.  Investments  in  real  estate, 
his  branch's  trusts,  etc.  estimated  over 
SI.  3  billion. 


David  Geffen 

Music.  Aialibu,  Beverly  Hills.  52.  Sin- 
gle, no  children.  As  child  learned 
business,  negotiating  skills  watching 
mother  Batya  run  family's  Brooklyn  - 
based  corset  and  brassiere  business. 
Quit  college,  became  cbs  usher,  re- 
ceptionist at  TV  production  company; 
fired  for  being  too  aggressive.  Hus- 
tled way  into  fabled  William  Morris 
mailroom  after  forging  university  sta- 
tionery. Managed  music  acts,  includ- 
ing Laura  Nyro,  who  gave  him  50%  of 
her  publishing  company;  sold  to  CBS; 
millionaire,  age  26.  With  proceeds 
founded  Asylum  Records  1970, 
home  of  Linda  Ronstadt,  the  Eagles, 
Joni  Mitchell.  Sold  1972  to  Steve 
Ross'  Warner  Communications  for 
S7  million.  Dropped  out  1976  after 
wrongly  diagnosed  with  cancer.  Re- 
turned 1980;  founded  Geffen  Rec- 
ords: Guns  N'  Roses,  Counting 
Crows.  Also  movies  (Interview  with 
the  Vampire,  Beetlejuice),  Broadway 
(Cats,  M.  Butterfly).  Sold  to  MCA 
1990  for  stock;  netted  S710  million 
when  MCA  sold  to  Matsushita.  Fre- 
quent investor  with  Richard  Rain- 
water. Formed  new  entertainment  ve- 
hicle DreamWorks  skg  1995  with 
Steven  Spielberg,  ex-Disneyite  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg.  Paul  Allen  also  big  inves- 
tor. Past  flings  with  Cher,  Mario 
Thomas,  now  active  in  aids  causes. 
Still  credits  mom:  "My  mother  taught 
me  how  not  to  get  hustled."  Extensive 
art  collection.  Estimated  more  than 
SI. 3  billion,  while  waiting  for  Dream- 
Works to  work. 


Laurence  Alan  Tisch 
Preston  Robert  Tisch 

Brothers.  Loews  Corp.  Close-knit 
siblings  bought  Lakewood,  N.J.  re- 
sort with  father  1946;  expanded  to 
12-hotel  chain  by  1955.  Gained 
control  Loews  by  1960.  Today 
Loews1  assets  include,  along  with 
hotel  chain:  Lorillard  (tobacco ),  (  NA 
Financial  i  insurance),  Bulova 
(watches),  18%  CBS,  etc.  1994  reve- 
nue: SI 3.5  billion.  Larry:  Westches- 
ter County,  N.Y.  72.  Married,  4 
children.  NYU  degree  at  18;  earned 


master's  electrical  engineering,  U.  of 
Pennsylvania  1943;  attended  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Strategic  planner. 
Business  philosophv:  ''Profits  will 
follow  from  quality."  Took  control 
cbs  1986;  recently  agreed  to  sell 
network  to  Westinghouse.  Son, 
James  S.,  currently  president  Loews. 
Bob:  xyc,  Harrison,  N.Y.  69.  Mar- 
ried; 2  sons,  1  daughter.  U.  of  Michi- 
gan. Left  20-month  Postmaster 
General  stint  1988  after  negotiating 
union  contract  that  eluded  predeces- 
sors for  12  years.  Has  50%  N.Y. 
(football)  Giants.  Son  Jonathan, 
son-in-law  of  Saul  Steinberg  (which 
see),  runs  Loews  Hotels.  Brothers 
known  for  "candy  store"  manage- 


ment style:  first-name,  free-flowing 
communications.  Philanthropists: 
over  S45  million  donated  to  NYU. 
Each  Tisch,  with  Loews  stock  and 
other  assets  and  recently  worth  some 
SI. 3  billion. 


Bennett  Dorrance 

Mary  Alice  Dorrance  M alone 

Siblings.  Campbell  Soup.  Grandfa- 
ther Dr.  John  T.  Dorrance  turned 
down  chemistry  professorships  to 
work  at  uncle's  Campbell  Preserve 
Co.;  invented  process  for  making 
condensed  soup.  Bought  out  uncle 
1914.  Extravagant  nature  evident  at 
parties  Roaring  Twenties;  on  vacation 


David  Geffen 

He  has  a  dream.  More  important,  he  has  over  $1  billion  to  realize  it. 
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"K>u  dorft  have  t 
recognize  the  ch| 


last  ten 

years,  has 

changed  itself  into  a 

dynamic  commercial  force.  A  Today,  our  $12.5  billion  company's 

strength  is  reflected  in  a  sales  mix  that  has  evolved  to  more  than  70 

percent  commercial  and  international  busi 


Changing  Sales  Composition 


;Comi 

land 

;lnterr 

;  Aerospace  ; 

jand  jyl 

•  Defense 

From  1984 
^  to  1994,  Rockwell 

changed  its  sales 
mix  to  70  percent  commercial  and  inter- 
national by  leveraging  new  technologies 
and  products,  unique  synergies,  and 
global  opportunities  to  aggressively  serve 
its  customers. 


ness.  Making  us  a  rapidly  growing  force  in 
diverse  markets  ranging  from  tele- 
communications and  automotive  to 
industrial  automation-  while  maintaining 
our  leadership  positions  in  aerospace  and 


Automation       A       Avionics       A       Telecommunications       A       Defense    Electronics 


fce  an  analyst  to 
uges  at  Rockwell. 


Rockwell 
data/fax  modems 
to  70%  of  the  world 


market.  Equipping  cars  from  virtually  every  manufacturer 
with  Rockwell  components.  Or  building  a  $3.5  billion  global 
industrial  automation  enterprise  with  our  Allen-Bradley  and  Reliance 
Electric  businesses.  A  No  wonder  our  earnings  were  up  13%  over  last  year. 
^""     And  our  shareholders  received  a  20%  return  on  equity.  A  It's  time  to 
change  your  perception  of  Rockwell.  For  further  information  about 
|i  \  ^P  our  activities,  write  to  Rockwell,  PO.  Box  4251,  Dept.  FBX,  Seal 

4L  wk  Beach,  CA  90740-8251.  You'll  be  surprised  how  much  you  see  in  us. 


erospace      ▲      Automotive       A       Graphic  Systems 


*  Rockwell 


1929,  took  broker's  advice  to  sell 
stocks;  emerged  from  Crash  un- 
scathed. Heavy  drinking  bouts  ruined 
health;  d.  1930.  Son  John  T.  (Jack) 
Dorrance  inherited  $20,000-per- 
month  allowance.  Dad's  drinking 
habit.  Jack  chairman  1962,  but  no 
day-to-day  responsibilities.  Accom- 
plished hunter,  fisherman.  After  di- 
vorce from  Man-  Alice  Bennett  1963, 
his  children  John,  Bennett  and  Man- 
Alice  moved  to  Switzerland  with 
mother.  After  Jack's  death  1989,  chil- 
dren united  to  oppose  family  mem- 
bers who  wanted  to  sell  family  stock; 
assured  family  control  of  company 
(see  Hamilton  et  nl).  John  T.  Ill 
|  Ippy ),  5 1 .  became  Irish  citizen  1994 
to  avoid  U.S.  taxes  (Forbks,  July  I  7). 
Bennett:  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz.  49. 
Married,  2  children.  Runs  Phoenix 
investment  firm.  His  Campbell  shares 
recently    SI. 2    billion.    Man-   Alice: 


Coatesville,  Pa.  45.  Married;  2  chil- 
dren, 2  stepchildren.  Has  horse- 
breeding  operation.  Her  Campbell 
shares  recently  worth  SI. 2  billion. 


James  R.  Cargill 
Margaret  Cargill 
and  families 

Inheritance.  Cargill,  Inc.  Descendants 
of  William  W.  Cargill,  Long  Island- 
born  immigrant's  son,  moved  west 
1865,  traded  grain;  quickly  surpassed 
competition.  John  MacMillan  Sr. 
took  over  1909  after  death  of  father- 
in-law  Cargill.  Over  decades  company 
has  become  world's  largest  grain  trad- 
er: Cargill's  world  market  share  25%. 
Also  agricultural  commodities,  finan- 
cial services,  manufacturing,  more. 
Privately  held;  earnings  could  exceed 
S600  million  on  more  than  S47  bil- 
lion sales  (cash  flow  about  SI. 5  bil- 


lion). Whitney  MacMillan  (which  see) 
chairman  1977-95.  Control  via  vot- 
ing stock  believed  evenly  split  among 
3  Cargill  family  branches.  James  and 
Margaret,  first  branch  (also  sec  others). 
James:  Minneapolis.  71.  Married,  3 
children.  With  Cargill  since  1947,  re- 
tired as  senior  VP  1990;  director  1963- 
95.  Owns  .Dinnaken  Properties, 
builds  housing  for  U.  of  Minnesota. 
Expert  trout  fisherman,  owns  three 
J.B.  Hudson  jewelry  stores  in  Minne- 
apolis. Sister  Margaret:  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
75.  Never  married,  reclusive.  Each 
worth  estimated  SI. 2  billion. 


Laurance  Spelman  Rockefeller 
and  family 

Inheritance,  investments.  NYC;  Tarn- 
town,  N.Y.  85.  Married;  3  daughters, 
1  son.  Grandson  of  Standard  Oil  pa- 
triarch John  D.  Rockefeller  (seefnw- 
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Behind  Every  Financial  Perception 
is  a  Market  Reality. 


Expert  financial  advice  requires  astute  analysis  by  profes- 
sionals who  understand  the  importance  of  looking  beyond 
face  value.  At  Houlihan  Lokey  Howard  &  Zukin,  we 
inspect  beneath  the  surface  to  provide  you  with  alternative 
vantage  points.  In  the  past  20  years.  Houlihan 
Lokey  has  furnished  specialty  investment  banking 


services  to  more  than  4,000  clients,  from  Wall  Street  to 
Main  Street.  For  advisors  with  a  discerning  perspective, 
call  us  at  (800)  788-5300.  With  experience  in  over 
SI 0(1  billion  worth  of  transactions  in  the  last  five  years, 
Houlihan  Lokey  understands  the  rapidly  changing 
complexion  of  today's  business  environment. 


Houlihan  Lokey  Howard  &  Zukin 


A      SPECIALTY      INVESTMENT      BANKING      FIRM 


LOS   ANGELES        NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        SAN    FRANCISCO        MINNEAPOLIS       WASHINGTON,  D.C.       DALLAS       TORONTO 


Uilil:im.|ll;l!lll!M;H.I 


OVER  $1,000,000,000 


r 


Leslie  Wexner,  with  goods 

Splitting  the  Limited  empire  "is  like  being  born  all  over  again." 


ily).  With  brother  David  (which  see), 
main  investor  of  his  generation.  Big 
returns  on  early  venture  capital  invest- 
ments seeded  from  huge  1934  trust: 
Eastern  Air  Lines  (sold  long  before 
liquidation),  McDonnell  Douglas, 
$100  million  gain  Apple  Computer. 
Also  built  remote,  exclusive  resorts 
West  Coast,  Caribbean,  Hawaii  (most 
sold).  Chaired  Rockefeller  Center 
Inc.  1953-66.  Environmentalist:  gave 
thousands  of  acres  to  national  parks, 
reserves.  Created  park  on  St.  John  in 
Virgin  Islands.  (Son,  Laurance,  50, 
environmental  attorney;  political  ac- 
tivist. In  spare  time  sells  land  to  "con- 
servation buyers'1  upstate  N.Y.)  Also 
$36  million  to  Memorial  Sloan- Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center;  $21  million  to 


Princeton.  Relaxes  at  Pocantico  Hills, 
family's  huge  compound  where  he, 
brothers  grew  up.  Now  open  to  pub- 
lic. Introspective:  supports  Zendo, 
offshoot  of  Buddhism  that  preaches 
self-enlightenment.  His,  immediate 
family's  portion  Rockefeller  fortune 
estimated  SI. 2  billion. 


Leslie  Herbert  Wexner 

The  Limited.  New  Albany,  Ohio; 
NYC.  58.  Married;  1  son,  1  daughter. 
Dropped  out  of  Ohio  State  law 
school;  worked  at  parents'  clothing 
store.  Disagreement  on  retailing 
strategies;  with  $5,000  borrowed 
from  aunt,  opened  own  store  special- 
izing women's  sportswear  1963.  "I 


wanted  to  show  my  dad."  Built  into 
national  chain,  went  public  1969. 
The  Limited  empire  expanded  inter- 
nally and  by  acquisition  with  likes  of 
Victoria's  Secret,  Lane  Bryant,  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch,  Bath  &  Body 
Works,  Lerner  New  York,  Cacique, 
Henri  Bendel,  Structure.  Stagnant 
earnings  in  1990s  breaking  $7.3  bil- 
lion empire  apart.  Recent  announce- 
ment calls  for  two  separate  groups: 
lingerie/personal  care,  and  women's 
apparel;  parent  Limited  retains  85% 
share.  "Tor  me,  the  splitup  is  a  matter 
of  maturation  and  liberation.  It's  like 
being  born  all  over  again."  Brush 
with  death:  stranded  atop  Vail  moun- 
tain 1981;  vowed  for  fuller  life.  Bach- 
elor until  55.  Generous  contributor: 
Ohio  State  University,  local  Ohio 
United  Way,  Jewish  causes.  Estimat- 
ed worth  at  least  $1.2  billion. 


Paul  Mellon 

Inheritance.  Upperville,  Va.  88.  Wid- 
owed, remarried;  2  children  by  first 
wife.  Grandfather  Thomas  Mellon 
started  forerunner  of  Mellon  Bank. 
Father  Andrew:  U.S.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, founder  National  Gallery  (see 
Mellon  family).  Paul  felt  lonely,  vul- 
nerable as  child,  alienated  as  student 
(Choate,  Yale,  Cambridge):  "My  iso- 
lation in  university  allowed  me  to  be 
completely  unaware  of  unemployed 
farmers  living  at  subsistence  level  only 
a  few  miles  away  as  the  Depression 
took  its  grip."  Spent  3  years  in  his  20s 
at  Mellon  Bank  (Pittsburgh):  little  ap- 
petite for  commerce.  Felt  grave  re- 
sponsibilities accompanying  great 
wealth;  sessions  with  Carl  Jung  helped 
him  cope.  "Wealth  offers  no  immunity 
against  pain  and  sorrow."  Eventually 
settled  down  to  life  of  gentleman  farm- 
er, intellectual,  art  collector.  Built  on 
lather's  extensive  collection  to  create 
one  of  most  admired  collections  in 
existence;  famous  for  French  impres- 
sionists, British  art.  Major  philanthro- 
pist. Has  given  over  $250  million  in 
paintings  to  Yale,  National  Gallery, 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Also 
helped  buy  land  for  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  preserve.  Anglo- 
phile, "Paul  would  be  more  comfort- 
able in  Georgian  England  than  in 
20th-century  America."  Gave  half 
John  Locke's  library  to  Oxford.  Still 
believed  worth  at  least  $1.1  billion. 
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OUER  $1,000,000,000 


Winthrop  Paul  Rockefeller 

Inheritance.  Morrilton,  Ark.  46.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  3  children  by  first 
wife,  2  by  second.  Great-grandson  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  only  child  of 
"black  sheep"  Winthrop  ( d.  1973,  see 
Rockefeller  family),  who  converted 
rocky  mountaintop  into  Winrock 
Farms;  twice  Arkansas  GOP  governor 
(1967-71),  only  Rockefeller  brother 
to  work  as  a  manual  laborer — as 
Humble  Oil  field  trainee.  Built  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  car  museum,  which 
houses  President  Clinton's  1967 
Mustang  convertible.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  Foundation  funds  busi- 
ness development  projects  in  Arkan- 
sas. Brief  marriage  to  Barbara  (Bobo) 
Sears;  European  schooling;  Oxford 
dropout  after  first  year.  "Down- 
home   Rockefeller";   runs  Winrock, 


one  of  largest  private  cattle  operations 
in  Southeast.  Set  up  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Foundation  to  aid 
local  sheriffs;  has  accompanied  area 
police  on  patrols.  Republican  with 
rumored  political  aspirations.  Philan- 
thropic. Receives  share  of  1934  trust, 
along  with  other  members  "Cousins" 
generation.  His  cut  of  family  fortune 
estimated  at  least  $1.1  billion. 


Donald  Joyce  Hall 

Hallmark  Cards.  Mission  Hills, 
Kans.  67.  Married,  3  children.  Fa- 
ther Joyce  Hall  (d.  1982)  preacher's 
son,  began  selling  postcards  1906 
age  15.  Later  sold  holiday  greeting 
cards;  pal  Norman  Rockwell  provid- 
ed Christmas  illustrations.  Made 
card  company  into  household  name 


Paul  Mellon,  art  collector,  philanthropist 

If  the  art  community  had  a  patron  saint,  it  would  be  Paul  Mellon. 


with  national  ad  campaign  1920s, 
turned  Hallmark  into  industry  jug- 
gernaut. Beat  WWII  rationing  by 
convincing  government  his  greeting 
cards  essential  to  national  morale. 
Insisted  on  approving  card  ideas  per- 
sonally. Don  took  over  CEO  post 
1966,  resigned  1986,  now  chair- 
man. Tough  boss:  "The  worst  thing 
you  can  do  in  front  of  Don  Hall  is 
show  emotion.'''  Creative  staff  of 
more  than  700  cranks  out  over 
2 1 ,000  new  card  designs  a  year  in  20 
languages.  Sales  (1994)  $3^8  billion; 
greeting  cards  now  half  of  house-to- 
house  first-class  mail.  Diversified: 
bought  Crayola  crayon  maker  1984; 
rhi  Entertainment,  prominent  mini- 
series  and  television  producer  1994, 
$365  million.  Hallmark  employee 
plan  owns  one-third  company,  Don- 
ald, sisters  (see  Marshall,  Rcid)  other 
two-thirds.  Donald's  third  believed 
worth  at  least  $1.1  billion. 


Margaret  Hunt  Hill  and  family 

Inheritance,  oil.  79.  Widowed,  3  chil- 
dren. Eldest  daughter  of  legendary 
Texas  wildcatter  H.L.  Hunt's  first 
family  (see  Caroline  Hunt,  Ray 
Hunt).  He  taught  her  oil  business. 
Manages  trust  for  lobotomized 
brother,  Hassie;  involved  in  major 
policy  decisions.  With  sister,  stayed 
away  from  3  brothers'  celebrated  sil- 
ver debacle  1980.  The  "boys"  (later, 
the  "Three  $tooges")  ignored  H.L.'s 
advice:  "You  don't  risk  losing  every- 
thing you  got  to  get  something  you 
don't  have  to  have."  Margaret 
bought  their  repossessed  land  after 
crash.  Reportedly  insisted  brothers 
use  additional  personal  assets  to  se- 
cure company;  she  denies.  With  Caro- 
line, pulled  out  her  and  Hassie's  share 
family  oil  conrpany  1983:  separate  oil, 
real  estate  operation.  Recently  posted 
$120-million-plus  bond  to  secure  le- 
gal judgment:  lost  dispute  with  for- 
mer son-in-law  over  nonproducing 
gas  well;  under  appeal.  Son  AJ  runs 
family-held  Global  Texas  Investments. 
Margaret's  fortune,  including  Hassie's 
trust,  estimated  over  $1.1  billion. 


James  LeVdy  Sorenson 

Medical  devices.  Salt  Lake  City.  74. 
Married;  8  children,  40  grandchil- 
dren: "They're  all  Mormons.  That's 
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We've  become  the  nation's 

largest  home  mortgage  lender  by 

sticking  with  one  simple  policy. 

At  Countrywide,"  we  believe  in  easy  access  to  the  lending  process.  Whether  you  deal 
directly  with  one  of  our  local  offices  or  by  telephone  with  our  national  home  loan  center, 

we'll  meet  all  your  borrowing  needs,  and  we'll  meet  them  at  /our  convenience. 
Our  innovative  application  of  technology,  broad  array  of  products,  and  the  service  of  our 
mortgage  experts  enable  us  to  be  the  lowest  cost  provider  in  the  industry. 
It  really  is  a  simple  policy.  If  you  want  a  loan,  you  don't  even  need  to  knock. 
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Countrywide 


Home  Loans 

Easy.  Really." 

1-800-293-6316 


I  Equal  Housing  Lender  ©1995  Countrywide  Funding  Corporation.  Trade/service  marks  are  the  property  of  Countrywide  Credit  Industries,  Inc.  and/or  its  subsidiaries.  3/95. 
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The  relationship  between  father  and  daughter  is  very  special;  a  unique  bond  that  we  at  LG  are  dedicated  to 
echoing  through  our  relationship  with  our  customers.  LG  is  the  new  name  for  the  Lucky-Goldstar  Group. 
A  new  name,  but  the  same  emphasis  on  what  we  do  best— utilizing  the  most  advanced  technology  to 
create  products  that  enrich  your  life,  making  it  healthier,  safer,  more  comfortable  and  more  satisfying. 
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Our  philosophy  remains  to  provide  complete  satisfaction  to  our  vast  family  of  customers  in  over  120 


countries  around  the  world,  through  technologically  advanced  products  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Satisfaction  has  a  new  face. 

And  LG  is  ensuring  it  wears  a  smile. 


LG  Group 


Chemicals  &  Energy  •  Electric  &  Electronics  •  Machinery  &  Metals  •  Trade  &  Services  •  Finance 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  $1,000,000,000 


■■ 


Donald  Hall,  of  Hallmark  Cards 

"The  worst  thing  you  can  do  in  front  of  Don  Hall  is  show  emotion." 


what  makes  Utah  so  successful.11 
Raised  California.  Quit  medical 
school  1942  for  missionary  work; 
then  Maritime  Service.  Doctor  per- 
suaded him  to  try  pharmaceutical 
sales.  Joined  Upjohn,  moved  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  On  side,  sold  houses; 
bought,  developed  real  estate;  staked 
uranium  claims,  sold  to  penny-stock 
promoters.  Tried  medical  devices; 
sold  out  1960.  Bought  lingerie  com- 
pany, made  "modest"  styles.  Back  to 
medical  devices.  Abbott  Labs  offer 
1980.  Bluffing:  "Well,  I'm  building  a 
$100  million  company  here" — 33 
P/E  ratio.  Abbott  bit,  his  $100  million 
stock  recently  $1  billion:  "I've  never 
been  public.  That's  why  I'm  as  rich  as 
I  am."  Helps  kids,  sons-in-law  ex- 
pand businesses  he  started.  Refers  to 
his  many  businesses  as  "baby  hob- 
bies," then  "elephant  hobbies,"  once 
have  black  bottom  line.  Favorite:  I.C. 
Imaging,  face-to-face  video  commu- 


nication over  phone  lines.  Believes 
sign  language  will  become  global  sec- 
ond language:  "Signing  is  God's  lan- 
guage." Estimated  over  $1.1  billion. 


Kathryn  McCurry  Albertson 
and  family 

Albertson's  grocerv  chain.  Boise,  Ida- 
ho. 88.  One  daughter.  Widow  of 
Joseph  Albertson;  Kay  and  Joseph 
met  at  college  (now  named  Albertson 
College,  thanks  to  $35  million  dona- 
tions). Joseph  dropped  out  during 
Depression  to  manage  Kansas 
Safeway  store.  In  1939  began  Boise 
grocery  with  $5,000  life  savings, 
$7,500  loan.  In  1969  partnership 
with  Leonard  Skaggs  (which  see),  de- 
veloped grocery  store/drugstore  un- 
der one  roof,  common  checkout  line. 
In  peaceable  1977  split,  each  took  29 
stores.  Expanded  Albertson's  into  na- 
tion's fourth-largest  retail  food-drug 


chain:  725  retail  stores  in  19  states. 
Died  1993;  left  Kay  half  his  stock, 
other  assets.  Kay  keeps  low  profile, 
sees  old  Boise  friends  regularly. 
"She's  never  really  gotten  a  sense  of 
just  how  much  money  she's  got." 
With  family,  believed  worth  more 
than  $1.1  billion. 


Samuel  Jayson  LcFrak 

Real  estate.  NYC;  Long  Island.  77.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Joined  immigrant  la- 
ther's construction  firm  after  U.  of 
Maryland,  took  over  1948.  With  post- 
war shortages,  bought  forests  for  lum- 
ber; later  manufactured  own  bricks, 
concrete.  Developed  over  200,000 
apartments,  became  one  of  largest  U.S. 
apartment  owner/managers  (owns 
61,000  units,  manages  32,000).  "I'm 
like  a  farmer,  but  rather  than  reap  2 
crops  a  year,  I  bring  in  12  .  .  .  each 
month  when  our  rents  are  due."  De- 
veloped in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  N.Y. 
(5,000-unit  LeFrak  City);  later  Wall 
Street  area  (Battery  Park  City)-  Build- 
ing 600-acre,  $10  billion  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  waterfront  community,  including 
1.2-million-square-foot  mall  with 
Melvin  Simon  (which  see).  Bought  200 
oilfields  1994  to  build  reserves  of  home 
heating  oil,  gas.  Also  interests  in  art, 
entertainment.  Long  famed  for  Le- 
Frak's  Golden  Rule:  "He  who  has  the 
gold  makes  the  rules."  Visible  assets 
estimated  $1.1  billion,  net. 


Craig  O.  McCaw 

Telephony.  Bellevue,  Wash.  46.  Mar- 
ried, no  children.  Graduate  $eattle's 
Lakeside  School,  history  major,  Stan- 
ford. Father  John  Elroy  McCaw  early 
radio  and  cable  TV  baron.  Died  1969, 
left  family  heavily  in  debt.  Craig  led 
brothers  Bruce,  John  and  Keith 
(which  see)  in  building  father's  Twin 
City  Cablevision  into  major  cable  TV 
systems  operator.  Sold  cable  assets  to 
Jack  Kent  Cooke  (which  see)  for  $755 
million  1987,  reinvested  (with  help 
from  Michael  Milken)  in  cellular  li- 
censes; early  partners  in  Arkansas  li- 
cense included  Bill  and  Hillary  Clin- 
ton. Sold  McCaw  Cellular  Communi- 
cations to  AT&T,  $11.5  billion 
merger,  1994.  Last  spring  took  con- 
trol of  Nextel  Communications  Inc. 
McCaw  family  will  invest  up  to  $1 
billion  to  develop  Nextel's  national 
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A    CPA    CAN    SEE    MORE    IN    NUMBERS 

THAN    JUST    NUMBERS. 

(APPARENTLY,    THE    EYE    IS    THE    WINDOW 

TO    MORE    THAN    JUST    THE    SOUL.) 


In  every  number,  there  is  a  question.  Is  your  retirement  plan  the  best  it  could  be?  What  will  be 

the  impact  of  your  company's  merger  with  another?  Where  will  you  find  the  capital  you  need?  But  without 

the  vision  to  see  the  true  meaning  within  the  numbers,  the  answers  can  remain  frustratinglv  obscured.  A  CPA  can 

provide  the  financial  insights  so  crucial  to  everything  from  retirement  planning  to  evaluating  prospective 

mergers  and  ferreting  out  re-engineering  opportunities. 

You  see  numbers.  We  see  opportunities. 


CPA 


THE     CPA.     NEVER     UNDERESTIMATE     THE     VALUE 


Lmencan  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  $1,000,000,000 
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digital  wireless  network.  "Craig  never 
met  a  frequency  he  didn't  like."  Dys- 
lexic: "I  have  to  explain  conceptually 
what  we  want  to  accomplish,  and  then 
somebody  else  has  to  translate  that 
into  a  concise  organized  plan."  Expe- 
rienced yachtsman,  pilot.  Net  worth 
estimated  over  SI .  1  billion. 


Michel  Fribourg  and  family 

Continental  Grain  Co.  NYC.  82.  Wid- 
owed, remarried;  5  children.  Michel's 
great-great-grandfather  started  trad- 
ing grain  Belgium  1813;  grandfather 
prospered  trading  wheat  for  gold  dur- 
ing 1848  famine.  Family  sent  manag- 
ers to  found  Continental  Grain,  Chi- 
cago 1921;  immigrated  after  fall  of 
Belgium  1940.  Michel  became  U.S. 
citizen;  U.S.  intelligence  officer 
WWII.  Left  service  after  father's 
death  1944  to  take  over  business.  For 
almost  30  years  specialized  in  selling 
grain  to  Soviet  Union.  Diversified 
into  other  agribusiness  (poultry,  ani- 
mal feed,  hogs,  cattle,  etc.).  Formed 
partnership  with  Tosco  Corp.  in  pe- 
troleum trading  company  ( Continen- 
tal-Tosco  Inc. );  since  dissolved.  Near- 
ly S15  billion  revenues,  almost  all 
from  low-margin  trading  operations. 
"We  have  survived  by  working  with 
our  wits."  Also  stake  in  Overseas 
Shipholding  Group,  nation's  largest 
independent  owner,  operator  of  tank- 
ers, dry  commodity  vessels.  Michel 
retired  in  1994  as  Continental  chair- 
man; son  Paul  now  president,  coo. 
Family  strives  to  remain  private  with 
fortune  estimated  over  $1.1  billion. 


William  Clay  Ford 

Ford  Motor  Co.  70.  Grosse  Pointe 
Shores,  Mich.  Married  to  Martha 
Firestone,  4  children.  One  of  only  2 
surviving  grandchildren  of  Henry 
Ford  (d.  1947),  founder  of  motor 
giant.  Brother  Henry  Ford  II  (d. 
1987)  left  Navy  1943  to  join  compa- 
ny following  father  Edsel's  death: 
"insisted  on  doing  the  dirtiest  tasks." 
Became  president  1945  of  faltering 
company,  replacing  grandfather.  F'n- 
gineered  turnaround;  played  key  role 
in  reconstruction  of  downtown  De- 
troit. Reportedly  used  to  settle  argu- 
ments by  saving,  "My  name  is  on  the 
building."  Well-publicized  battle 
with  Iacocca;  fired  him  as  president 
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1978.  William:  Began  at  Ford  follow- 
ing Yale  1949.  Vice  president  1953. 
Reportedly  declined  caretaker  stew- 
ardship after  brother  retired.  Retired 
as  chairman  of  finance  committee  ear- 
ly 1995.  Son  William  Clay  Jr.,  Sloan 
(MIT)  M.B.A.,  took  oxer  position, 
emerging  as  apparent  next-genera- 
tion leader  ahead  of  Edsel  II,  son  of 
Henry  II.  Including  Detroit  (foot- 
ball) Lions,  William  controls  share  of 
Ford  worth  at  least  SI  billion. 


Estee  Lauder 
Leonard  Alan  Lauder 
Ronald  Steven  Lauder 

Mother,  2  sons.  Cosmetics.  NYC  and 
the  Hamptons.  Estee:  ageless.  "Blue 
lady"  (her  color).  Widowed.  "I  never 
thought  I'd  make  it  big.  If  I  felt  I  had 
made  it,  I  would  be  somewhere  nice, 
like   St.    Moritz,   skiing."    Josephine 


Esther  Mentzer,  born  to  Czech-Hun- 
garian immigrants  in  Queens.  Ped- 
dled skin  creams  for  uncle,  attached 
her  name  to  several  brands.  Started 
company  with  4  products  1946;  pes- 
tered department  store  buyers  until 
she  landed  orders.  Discovered  own 
strength  after  wealthy  beauty  insulted 
her:  "I  could  .have  helped  her,  but  I 
didn't.  I  gave  her  nothing  and,  wher- 
ever she  is,  I'm  sure  her  skin  looks 
dreadful."  Married  Joseph  Lauder  (d. 
1983)  after  summer  resort  romance. 
He:  administrator,  escort.  She:  social 
butterfly,  product  developer,  promot- 
er. Claims  to  "see"  fragrances,  con- 
sumer trends.  Built  one  of  world's 
largest  cosmetics  companies:  Estee, 
Clinique,  Aramis,  Prescriptives,  now 
Origins  ( natural  products,  recyclable 
containers  for  younger,  PC  crowd). 
Self  help  booths  at  department  stores 
popular.  Estee  no  longer  in  day-to- 
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The  warmth  of  Asian  hospitality.  The  best  of  Cantonese  cuisine. 


S 

SHANGRI-LA 

HOTELS  ••«  RESORTS 

For  reservations,  call  your  travel  consultant,  or  USA  &  Canada  toll-free  ( I  -800)  942  5050. 

IALI  •  BANGKOK  •  BEIHAI  •  BEIJING  •  CEBU  -  FIJI  -  HANCZHOU  •  HONC  KONG  •  JAKARTA  •  KOTA  KINABALU  •  KUALA  LUMPUR  •  MANILA  •  PENANG  •  SHANGHAI  •  SHENZHEN  •  SINGAPORE  •  SURABAYA  •  TAIPEI  •  VANCOUVER  •  XIAN 
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Samuel  LeFrak 
Work  chugs 
along  at 
Newport  City, 
LeFrak's  10-year, 
$10  billion 
office/ 
apartment 
development 
in  Jersey  City. 


day  operations.  Leonard:  62.  Married, 
2  sons.  Current  ceo,  outspent  rivals 
on  R&D,  now  credited  with  much  of 
company's  growth.  Expanding  inter- 
nationally: Russia,  Eastern  Europe, 
India,  China.  Overall  sales  up  modest- 
ly, though  struggling  with  decline  in 
department  stores  in  U.S.  Wife  Evelyn 
a  senior  executive;  spearheading  com- 
pany effort  to  raise  money  for  breast 
cancer  research.  Son  William  running 
Origins,  waiting  in  wings.  Ronald:  5 1 . 
Married,  2  daughters.  Left  company 
1983  to  become  deputy  assistant  de- 
fense secretary  ( NATO),  ambassador  to 
Austria.  Ran  for  mayor  of  New  York 
City  1989,  badly  beaten  in  primary: 
spent  estimated  $350  per  vote.  Back 
to  Estee.  Sponsored  term  limit  refer- 
endum for  NYC  officials  1993;  won 
big.  Investing  in  newly  private  TV  in 
Eastern,  Central  Europe.  He,  mother, 
brother  share  over  S3  billion. 


Maurice  (Hank)  Greenberg 

American  International  Group,  nyc. 
70.  Married,  4  children.  Raised  on 
New  York  dairy  farm.  Stormed  Nor- 
mandy beach  WWII  as  Army  Ranger. 
College,  New  York  Law  on  G.I.  bill. 
Learned  insurance  business  with 
Continental  Casualtv  Corp.  Joined 
Cornelius  Vander  Starr's  multina- 
tional firm  (now  aig)  1960.  Starr 
founded  company  in  Shanghai  1919, 
was  the  first  Westerner  to  sell  insur- 
ance to  Chinese.  Built  to  internation- 
al conglomerate.  Greenberg  rose 
quickly,  succeeded  heirless  Starr 
1968.  Nicknamed  after  Detroit  (base- 
ball) Tigers  standout  ''Hammering 
Hank."  Now  chairman  both  aig  and 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
Son  Jeffrey,  43,  once  considered  fa- 
ther's heir  apparent,  quit  company  in 
the  summer;  younger  son  Evan,  40, 
more  authority.  Greenberg  still  ex- 


panding, pushing  Starr's  internation- 
al angle:  "We  want  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can insurance  industry  flourish  over- 
seas .  .  .  but  do  it  with  some  thought, 
some  conviction  and  be  in  it  for  the 
long  term.  If  not,  don't  be  in  it  at  all." 
Hank's  aig  stock  worth  more  than  $1 
billion. 


George  Soros 

Money  manager.  London;  NYC; 
Southampton,  N.Y.  65.  Divorced, 
remarried;  5  children.  Hungarian- 
born,  hid  from  Nazis  in  family  attic. 
To  Paris  after  war,  then  London 
School  of  Economics;  Wall  Street 
analyst  1956,  advised  Americans  on 
Europe  after  formation  of  European 
Common  Market  1957:  ".  .  .  for  a 
brief  period  I  ruled  as  a  one-eyed 
king  among  the  blind."  Dropped 
out,  spent  1963-66  revising  never- 
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)addy  fought  in  the  war. 


The  Motorola  MicroTAC  Ultra  Lite'" 
comes  from  a  long  line  of  heroes. 
Like  the  original  SCR  536  hand-held 
wireless  radio,  which  cut  our 
boys  loose  from  the  wires  of  war. 
Lives  depended  on  us  then.  Busy 
lives  depend  on  us  now.  Motorola. 
The  best-selling,  most-preferred 
cellular  phones  in  the  world. 


30-331-'-        ••  ,  and  Ultra  Lite  arc 

murks  of  Motorola.  Inc  ©1994  Motorola,  lnc 
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published  The  Burden  of  Conscious- 
ness. Then,  Quantum  Fund,  Cura- 
cao-based hedge  fund  1969.  Bril- 
liant long-term  record.  Regarded 
with  awe  as  the  man  who  "broke" 
the  British  pound,  forcing  U.K.  out 


of  European  exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism 1992,  making  $1  billion.  Most- 
ly recovered  from  $600  million  loss 
betting  against  yen  early  1994. 
Funds  posted  poor  returns  from 
1994  through  summer  1995.  Said  to 


Cosmetics  doyenne  Estee  Lauder 

Mall  closings  have  hampered  U.S.  sales,  but  in  Asia  Estee's  going  gangbusters. 


have  rebounded  Aug.  2  with  close  to 
$1  billion  gain  betting  on  dollar 
against  yen.  New  Quota  Fund  also 
posting  high  gains.  Considers  Karl 
Popper  an  influence.  Massive  chari- 
table donations  to  Eastern  Europe: 
$100  million  for  science  throughout 
the  former  Soviet  Union;  $50  mil- 
lion humanitarian  aid  to  Bosnia; 
$200  million  endowment  to  Central 
European  University;  etc.  Substan- 
tially handed  over  fund  investment 
to  right-hand  man  Stanley  Drucken- 
miller  {which see)  1989;  performance 
improved:  "I  became  the  coach,  he 
became  the  competitor."  George's 
worth  estimated  over  $1  billion. 


William  Morse  Davidson 

Guardian  Industries.  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.  72.  Thrice  divorced,  2 
children.  Dilettante  lawyer,  found 
talent  saving  failing  businesses.  Res- 
cued Frank  W.  Kerr  Co.,  a  drug 
wholesaling  firm.  Accomplished 
same  with  Rupp  &  Bowman  in  surgi- 
cal supplies.  Took  over  uncle's  inter- 
est in  Guardian  Industries,  then  a 
failing  windshield  fabricator.  Became 
president  1957,  paid  off  creditors, 
acquired  photo  processing,  broad- 
ened company  focus  to  architectural 
"float"  glass.  Took  public  1968;  pri- 
vate 1985  in  $500  million  lbo.  Has 
built  world's  fourth -largest  glass- 
maker:  15%  of  fiat-glass  market,  8% 
auto  market;  sales  over  $1  billion 
with  demand  robust.  Cost-cutting, 
focused  product  line  aid  profits.  Also 
resurgent  housing,  auto  industries. 
Paid  $40  million  for  patent  infringe- 
ment 1991,  $15  million  for  union- 
busting.  Has  70%  Detroit  Pistons, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  basketball 
franchises.  Estimated  $1  billion. 


Jack  Crawford  Taylor  and  family 

Enterprise  Rent-A-Car.  St.  Louis. 
73.  Divorced,  remarried;  2  children. 
Left  Washington  U.  to  fly  Navy 
fighters  from  U.S.S.  Enterprise.  After 
war,  sold  cars,  was  regional  distribu- 
tor for  Cadillac  dealer.  Started  own 
car  leasing  with  backing  from  boss, 
took  a  50%  pay  cut.  Confident:  "If  I 
failed,  I  figured  that  I  could  always 
do  something  else."  Offered  rentals 
as  temporary  replacements  for  sto- 
len, wrecked  cars.  Business  took  off 
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"Sport"  line:  water  resistant  Chronograph  watch  in  18  kt  gold  and  stainless  steel.  Swiss  made.  $  7,800 


LGARI 


New  York  •  Aspen  •  Beverly  Hills  •  San  Francisco  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Las  Vegas  •  Houston  •  South  Coast  Plaza 

For  Information  or  for  a  Catalog,  please  call  1-800-644-INFO 

Bvlgari  watches  are  also  available  at  selected  watch  and  jewellery  shops. 
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Cable  television 
pioneer 
Bob  Magness 
Magness  would 
have  nearly 
doubled  his 
$1  billion  for- 
tune had  TCI's 
deal  with  Bell 
Atlantic  not 
collapsed. 
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1970s  after  courts  made  insurance 
companies  pay  for  replacement  rent- 
als. Avoided  overcrowded  airport 
markets.  Much  care  taken  training 
and  motivating  employees.  Son 
Andy,  48,  started  working  for  Dad 
"as  soon  as  I  could  drive.'"  Now 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Expansion  strategy:  "Have  a  good 
time.  I'll  see  you  in  two  years."  Good 
time,  indeed:  revenues  last  year  $2.4 
billion,  a  threefold  increase  in  5 
years.  Company  spreading  nation- 
wide. Jack  and  family  worth  estimat- 
ed at  $1  billion. 


Fred  A.  Lennon 

Pipe  fittings,  valves.  Hunting  Valley, 
Ohio.  89.  Married,  2  children.  Start- 
ed at  IBM  in  customer  service,  then 
salesman  for  Cleveland  office  ma- 
chine company.  Met  Cullen  Craw- 
ford, inventor  of  innovative  high- 
pressure  pipe  fitting,  "Swagelok." 
Became  partners,  started  Crawford 
Fitting  1947;  quickly  bought  Craw- 
ford out  for  $2,000.  Expanded  using 
aggressive  distributor  system:  ven- 
dors can  sell  only  Crawford  products, 
can  be  terminated  with  60  days'  no- 
tice. Now  some  140  motivated  dis- 
tributors worldwide.  Superior  prices 
for  superior  products,  often  for  spe- 
cialized uses.  Big  contracts  U.S. 
Navy,  Du  Pont,  etc.  Huge  donor 
Republican  Party.  Company  has  no 


debt,  big  margins;  "an  absolute  cash 
cow.'1  Fanatically  secretive:  Crawford 
split  into  dozens  of  companies;  work 
spread  among  small  factories,  many 
without  signs  on  buildings,  to  conceal 
volume.  Never  talks  to  press.  Unoffi- 
cial company  motto:  "Secrecy  is  suc- 
cess. Success  is  secrecy."  Apparently 
works:  Lennon's  net  worth  estimated 
over  $1  billion.  (For  more,  see  p.  46.) 


Alfred  Lerner 

Banking,  real  estate.  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio.  62.  Married,  2  children.  Raised 
in  3  rooms  behind  father's  Queens, 
N.Y.  candy  store;  Columbia  grad 
1955;  Marines.  Earned  $75  per  week 
selling  furniture.  "I  was  just  happy  to 
be  making  a  living."  Saved,  bought 
59-unit  Cleveland  apartment  build- 
ing 1965.  Founded  Realty  Refund 
Trust  1971.  By  1979  could  buy 
1 1 ,000  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  units 
with  Andre  Meyer  (Lazard  Freres)  for 
$176  million.  Was  director  small 
Cleveland  bank:  "That  whetted  my 
appetite.  I  became  a  student  of  the 
banking  business."  Got  control  Equi- 
table Bancorp  1981,  promised  turn- 
around. Invested  $75  million  Pro- 
gressive Corp.  1988  (high-risk  insur- 
ance), sold  1992.  Merged  Equitable 
with  Md.  bank  1989;  spun  off  MBNA 
1991  as  rescue  tactic.  After  series  of 
troubles  has  18  million  shares  mbna 
(largest    U.S.    issuer    affinity    credit 


cards),  other  assets.  Recently  took 
13,000  Pa.,  Md.,  Va.  apartments 
public  via  Town  &  Country  REIT. 
Interest  in  Cleveland  (football) 
Browns  and  stadium;  $10  million  to 
Cleveland  Hospital  1993.  Wears 
Countess  Mara  ties  he  wore  in  1950s. 
"I'm  no  Joe  Tycoon."  But  worth 
$1  billion. 


Michael  Rubens  Bloomberg 

Financial  news.  nyc.  53.  Divorced,  2 
daughters.  Johns  Hopkins  (engi- 
neering/physics), Harvard  Business 
School.  Salomon  Brothers  process- 
ing clerk  1966.  By  1971  head  of 
equity  trading,  sales;  lost  power 
struggle,  left  1981  with  some  $20 
million.  Developed  computerized 
data  service  for  Treasury  bond  trad- 
ers; Merrill  Lynch  bought  30%.  Busi- 
ness took  off;  51,000-plus  Bloom- 
berg terminals  offer  vast  amounts 
sophisticated  market  data,  including 
Letterman's  Top  Ten  and,  since  Au- 
gust, Forbes.  Adding  video,  audio; 
New  York  City  business  news  radio 
station.  Also  24-hour/day  satellite 
and  cable  all-news  television;  debut 
this  fall  of  European  version  of  TV; 
started  Sunday  newspaper  supple- 
ment (6  million  circulation).  Doesn't 
have  secretary,  partly  because  "it  im- 
pedes access  to  clients  and  custom- 
ers." Still  growing  35%  a  year,  focus 
on  Southeast  Asia  and  Western  Eu- 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  In  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


.  "tar,"  1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 
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rope.  Wall  Street  ardently  awaits  IPO. 
Bloomberg  demurs:  "I  don't  need 
the  capital."  Guess  not.  Estimated 
net  worth  near  $1  billion. 


Bob  John  Magness 

TCI.  Older,  richer  partner  of  John 
Malone  (which  see).  Englewood, 
Colo.  71.  Widowed,  remarried;  2 
sons.  Born  Clinton,  Okla.;  rancher, 
cottonseed  seller.  Patton's  Third 
Army.  Started  cable  system  west 
Texas  1955.  Strategy:  install  systems 
in  small  towns,  depreciate,  sell;  buy 
bigger  systems.  Recognized  own 
managerial  shortcomings,  hired  bril- 
liant strategist,  tough  negotiator 
John  Malone  as  ceo.  Tele-Commu- 
nications, Inc.  now  largest  U.S.  ca- 
ble operator.  Led  1987  bailout  of 
Ted  Turner  (which  see),  came  away 
with  Turner  stock.  Now  negotiating 
to  sell  Turner  holding  to  Time 
Warner:  watch  out,  Jerry  Levin. 
Magness  raises  cattle,  horses;  col- 
lects Western  art.  Ex-roughneck  re- 
cently worth  over  $1  billion,  and 
would  have  been  worth  around  twice 
as  much  had  planned  merger  with 
Bell  Atlantic  not  been  called  off 
last  year. 


Theodore  W.  Waitt 

Gateway  2000.  North  Sioux  City, 
S.D.  32.  Married,  2  children.  Father, 
Norm  Sr.,  talked  Ted,  18,  out  of 
joining  family  cattle  business.  Ted  U. 
of  Iowa  dropout  one  semester  short 
of  degree;  started  computer  mail-or- 
der business  in  farmhouse  with  friend 
Michael  Hammond;  $10,000  loan  se- 
cured by  grandmother's  CD  1985. 
Brother  Norman  joined  1986,  de- 
signed accounting  system.  First-year 
revenue  $100,000;  by  1994,  $2.7 
billion,  fifth-ranked  in  industry, 
ahead  of  Dell  (which  see)  with  5%  of 
market.  Low  South  Dakota  overhead, 
service  fast  and  good.  Perennial  prob- 
lem: keeping  up  with  the  growth. 
Expanding  abroad:  Western  Europe 
since  1993,  just  began  PC  sales  in 
Japan.  Computers  shipped  in  Hol- 
stein-spotted  boxes  inspired  by  family 
business.  Ted  once  appeared  in  com- 
pany ad  as  ponytailed  janitor.  Nor- 
man left  1991  amid  tensions  with 
brother.  Ted's  shares,  etc.  estimated 
at  least  $1  billion. 
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Curtis  LeRoy  Carlson 

Entrepreneur.  Long  Lake,  Minn.  81. 
Married,  2  children.  Son  of  Swedish 
immigrant  grocer;  started  business  life 
early — subcontracting  paper  routes  to 
brothers  for  a  profit.  U.  of  Minn. 
1937;  Procter  &  Gamble  soap  sales- 
man, $1  10/month.  Secured  $50  loan, 
started  Gold  Bond  Trading  Stamps 
1938.  "The  minute  I  was  out  on  my 
own,  I  knew  I'd  found  my  own  ele- 
ment." From  1960s  on  built  one-man 
travel,  hotel,  restaurant,  marketing 
conglomerate:  today  Radisson  (ho- 
tels); Country  Kitchen,  TGI  Friday's 
(restaurants);  Carlson  Travel  Network 


(merged  with  France's  Accor  Group 
1994).  "Work  5  days  a  week,  stay  even 
with  your  competition;  work  Satur- 
days and  get  ahead."  Son-in-law  Ed- 
win (Skip)  Gage,  former  Carlson  heir 
apparent,  left  to  form  competitor, 
Gage  Marketing;  took  many  managers 
with  him.  Hospitality  Group  ceo  Juer- 
gen  Bartels  jumped  ship  May  1995; 
now  heads  competitor  Westin  Hotel 
Co.  Daughter  Marilyn,  56,  looks  like 
successor.  Carlson  Marketing  experi- 
enced decline  in  revenues  but  coming 
back.  Curt,  fully  recovered  from  qua- 
druple bypass,  still  at  helm  with  net 
worth  still  estimated  about  $1  billion. 


T 


Entrepreneur  Curtis  Carlson 

He's  still  a  billionaire  despite  management  defections  and  a  quadruple  bypass. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   LIEN   CHAN,   PREMIER,   REPUBLIC   OF   CHINA 


I'.OC 


PLANS  REGIONAL  HUB 


The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  having  achieved  economic  and  political  mira- 
cles in  the  five  decades  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  is  now  gearing  up  to  enter 
the  twenty-first  century  as  a  state-of-the-art  Asia  Pacific  Regional  Operations 
Center.  The  plan  is  a  natural,  if  challenging,  extension  of  the  dominant  role  in 
regional  economics  and  politics  that  the  ROC's  government  and  people  have  achieved 
through  hard  work  and  determination  over  the  past  five  decades. 

Established  as  the  first  constitutional  republic  in  Asia  in  1912,  the  Republic  of  China 
moved  its  central  government  to  Taiwan  in  1949,  following  a  long  war  with  Japan  and  an 
insurrection  by  communist  rebels.  With  scarce  natural  resources,  a  territory  roughly  the  size 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  an  impoverished  population,  and  under  the  constant  threat  of  inva- 
sion from  the  communists  on  the  mainland  and  the  eventual  loss  of  its  seat  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  ROC  set  out  to  reverse  its  fortunes.  It  first  concentrated  on  economic  develop- 
ment. While  raising  the  average  annual  income  of  its  citizens  from  less  than  US$100  around 
1950  to  approximately  $12,000  today,  the  ROC  became  the  14th  largest  trading  nation  in  the 
world  with  foreign  exchange  reserves  exceeding  US$100  billion,  second  only  to  Japan, 

Becoming  a  major  world  economy  with  improved  living  standards  and  affluence,  the 
ROC  turned  to  political  liberalization  and  democratization.  Beginning  in  the  late  1980s 
under  President  Chiang  Ching-kuo  and  continuing  under  current  President  Lee  Teng-hui,  the 
ruling  Kuomintang  party  allowed  the  formation  of  other  political  parties,  liberated  the  press, 
renounced  the  martial  law,  opened  the  door  to  informal  contacts  with  mainland  China,  and 
held  multiparty  elections  for  all  political  offices. 

This  political  liberalization  set  the  stage  for  launching  another  economic  strategy  to 
become  a  hub  of  regional  trade  and  finance.  The  Asia-Pacific  Regional  Operations  Center 
Plan  was  announced  on  lanuary  5,  1995.  The  Plan  seeks  to  transform  our  economy  by  fos- 
tering a  freer  flow  of  goods,  services,  human  capital,  funds,  and  information  by  integrating 
with  regional  economies  and  facilitating  world  trade. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  APROC  Plan  is  the  maximization  of  Taiwan's  strengths:  a 
unique  geographical  location,  a  growing  domestic  market,  an  entrepreneurial  spirit,  a  well- 
educated  workforce,  abundant  capital,  maturing  technologies,  modern  managerial  skills,  a 
global  trading  network,  cultural  bonds  with  mainland  China  and  other  important  Asian  mar- 
kets, and  most  important,  a  thriving  democracy  that  sustains  our  drive. 

The  APROC  Plan  calls  for  building  Taiwan  into  a  hub  for  regional  manufacturing,  sea 
and  air  transportation,  finances,  telecommunications,  and  the  media,  but  its  realization  will 
come  about  through  macroeconomic  adjustments.  I  therefore  announced  five  guidelines  on 
April  21,  1995. 

In  the  future,  we  will  rely  on  competition  rather  than  industrial  planning  to  guide  eco- 
nomic strategies.  Economic  measures  will  become  facilitative  and  constructive  rather  than 
regulatory  and  restrictive.  Government  will  not  own  or  manage  business  in  market  sectors  it 
regulates.  Aggressive  deregulation  will  enhance  market  efficiency  and  national  competitive- 
ness. The  government  will  reduce  paperwork  and  streamline  the  process  of  bureaucratic 
review  and  approval.  Government  measures  and  rules  will  be  simplified  and  made  trans- 
parent. 

The  APROC  Plan  is  a  cross-century  initiative  for  our  nation.  The  Asia-Pacific  region 
promises  to  be  the  most  dynamic  and  the  highest  growth  area  in  the  century  to  come.  The 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  the  gateway  to  the  region.  I  encourage  the  global  business 
community  to  take  advantage  of  our  comparative  advantages  in  implementing  their  corpo- 
rate strategies  for  this  region 


Lien  Chan 

Premier,  Republic  of  China 
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Asian  Powerhouse 


The 


New   Commercial 
Area    in   Taipei 


by  Michael  Bociurkiw 


y  now,  few 
people  in 
the  world 
have  not 
heard  of 
the  economic  and 
political  miracle  evolv- 
ing in  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan.  The 
story  of  how  this  island 
of  meager  natural  re- 
sources and  just  over 
21  million  people,  and 
with  a  land  mass  slight- 
ly less  than  one-third 
the  area  of  New  York 
State,  has  managed  to 
transform  itself  into  an 
economic  powerhouse 
and  one  of  the  world's 
most  exuberant  democ- 
racies has  captured  the 
imagination  of  govern- 
ments and  ordinary 
people  worldwide. 
n  Lately,   the   news 

5  coming  out  of  Taiwan  - 

a   whether  in  terms  of  eco- 
°  ■  ■    ■  i 

s   nomic  statistics  or  elec- 

|  toral  results  -  is  gener- 
I  ally  good.  The  world's 
|  mass-circulation  jour- 
|  nals  are  chronicling 
§  its  astonishing  march 
s  toward  a  full-fledged 
democracy.  This  jour- 
ney will  reach  a  climax  next  year  when  the 
first  direct  presidential  elections  are  held. 
In  recent  years,  martial  law  has  been 
abolished,  press  restraints  have  been 
lifted,  opposition  parties  legalized  and 
political  prisoners  freed.  In  most  eyes, 
this  represents  a  dramatic  transformation. 
As  one  Hong  Kong-based  magazine 
recently  put  it,  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  has  such  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment ceded  power  so  willingly.  Another 
accomplishment  occurred  earlier  this 
year,  when  for  the  first  time  President 
Lee  Teng-hui  was  allowed  to  make  a 
private  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  visit,  in  which  Lee  traveled  to  his 
alma  mater,  Cornell  University,  to  give 
a  lecture,  was  encouraged  by  members 
of  U.S.  Congress  who  lauded  Taiwan's 


accomplishments:  its  transition  fron 
martial  law  to  a  flowering  democracy 
from  an  isolated  backwater  econonr 
into  one  of  the  world's  wealthies 
economies,  from  a  predominantly  agri 
cultural  island  into  the  world's  numbe 
one  supplier  of  personal  computers  anc 
electronic  components.  Taiwan's  inter 
national  trade  totaled  US$180  billior 
last  year  and  its  foreign  exchange 
reserves  now  exceed  US$100  billion. 

These  are  no  minor  accomplish 
ments  for  any  nation,  yet  the  Republic  o 
China  on  Taiwan  does  not  enjoy  the 
diplomatic  recognition  that  is  due  frorr 
the  international  community,"  Lee  said  ir 
his  Cornell  speech.  In  the  aftermath  o 
Lee's  U.S.  trip,  senior  officials  in  Taiwar 
predicted  further  improvements  in  the 
bilateral  relationship:  "Reality  and  nor-i 
mality  in  our  bilateral  contacts  can  easily 
lead  to  improvements  in  all  areas  where 
we  share  interests,  including  the  com- 
mercial sector,"  said  foreign  affairs  min- 
ister Fredrick  Chien  in  a  recent  speech 
to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Having  achieved  success  against 
incredible  odds,  the  people  of  Taiwan 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  admis- 
sion into  the  world's  leading  political; 
and  economic  organizations,  including' 
the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Trade 
Organization.  Officials  such  as  chief 
government  spokesman  lason  Hu  echo 
the  popular  sentiment  that  a  day  wil 
come  when  their  president  can  make 
official  visit's  to  the  capitals  of  any  of  its 
trading  partners. 

In  recent  months,  moves  to  elevate 
Taiwan  into  the  international  arena  have 
received  strong  endorsement  in  U.S. 
political  and  media  circles.  Fear  of  offend- 
ing Beijing  has  made  many  world  leaders 
slow  to  fully  back  Taiwan's  aspirations, 
but  the  winds  of  change  are  finally 
beginning  to  blow  in  Taiwan's  favor. 

Ready  to  Become  An 
Economic  Hub 

With  its  export-led  economy,  Taiwan  is 
forging  ahead  on  a  path  most  developed 
countries  would  envy:  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1995,  exports  were  up  23.3%  year-on-year.j 


Taiwan.  The  Piece  that 
Completes  Business  in  Asia. 
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Strong  in  production  expertise, 
Taiwan  guides  Asian  growth 
with  an  extensive  network  of 
manufacturers  spread 
throughout  the  region.  So  if 
you're  eyeing  business  in  Asia, 
the  Taipei  World  Trade  Center 
can  help  piece  together  this 
pan-Asian  network  of 
manufacturers.  A  full  year  of 
world-class  trade  shows  and  a 
permanent  display  of 


300,000  product  samples  mean 
that  you  can  see  the  best  of 
Asia  in  a  simple  stopover  at 
TWTC.   For  the  big  picture  on 
business  in  Asia,  start  with 
Taiwan  and  the  Taipei  World 
Trade  Center.   We'll  help  you 
put  it  together. 


99& 


Taipei  World 
Trade  Center 
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China  Ertemal  Trade  Developawnt  Council 
5  Hsinyi  Rd..  Sec  5.  Taipei.  Taiwan.  ROC 
Tel  886-2-725-1 1 1 1 .  Fax:  886-2-725-1 31 4 


Branch  offices  in  USA 

Tel  1  212  730  4466. 1-415-788-4304 

1-312-803-8888. 1  305-477-9696 
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It  has  also  managed  to  transform  its 
labor-intensive  manufacturing  base  into 
high-value-added  production.  The  econ- 
omy's vital  signs  show  little  cause  for 
worry  -  so  much  so  that  the  Economist 
Intelligence  Unit  awarded  Taiwan  an  "A" 
grade  risk  rating  in  its  mid- 1995  survey. 
The  E1U  cited  6.5%  real  GDP  growth  last 
year,  and  forecast  6.8%  this  year.  With 
US$13,054  GDP  per  capita,  the  island 
easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
consumer  markets.  "Consumer  spending 
is  booming  here,"  says  one  American 
analyst.  "This  is  one  of  the  most  open 
and  diversified  markets  in  Asia  at  the 
moment.  There  are  very  few  barriers  to 
U.S.  products  here." 

Though  Taiwan's  economic  depen- 
dence on  the  United  States  has  dimin- 
ished in  recent  years,  the  U.S.  continues 
to  hold  a  special  place  -  even  more  so 
now  that  Taiwan  has  slashed  its  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States.  Taiwan  ranks 
as  America's  sixth-largest  trading  partner, 
trading  US$42.4  billion  worth  of  goods. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  Taiwan  is  one 
of  the  largest  buyers  of  American-made 
goods  in  the  world.  One  reason  is  that 
there  exist  very  few  standards  barriers: 


National    Day    Celebration 

One  example  often  cited  is  that  American 
television  sets  can  be  used  in  Taiwan  and 
vice-versa.  Human  ties  also  play  a  part  in 
enhancing  the  U.S. -Taiwan  relationship: 
By  some  estimates  as  many  as  90%  of 
cabinet  members  hold  graduate  degrees 
from  U.S.  colleges. 

These  same  officials  say  they  are 
eager  to  see  the  bilateral  relationship 
evolve  beyond  simply  trade  and  into 
direct  foreign  investment,  especially  as 
the  island  begins  to  implement  a 
strategy  of  becoming  a  regional  opera- 
tions center  to  complement  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong  in  such  activities  as 


value-added  manufacturing,  sea  and  a 
transportation,  and  telecommunication 
financial  and  media  services. 

"We  are  poised  to  become  a  majc 
regional  operations  center  as  well  as  t 
buy  more  American  products  and  service 
to  develop  our  infrastructure,"  sav 
President  Lee. 

Aside  from  possessing  substanti; 
economic  resources,  a  strategic  gee 
graphical  location  in  the  heart  of  Asi 
and  high-quality  manpower  resource; 
foreign  investors  in  Taiwan  can  ava 
themselves  of  a  host  of  incentives,  say 
Pin-Kung  Chiang,  the  minister  of  ecc 
nomic  affairs.  These  include  tax  holiday 
of  up  to  five  years  in  some  cases,  financic 
subsidies  and  concessional  loans. 

He  acknowledges  Taiwan  has  rela 
tively  high  labor  and  land  prices,  bu 
explains  that  this  has  been  offset  by  th 
fact  that  the  island  has  been  movin. 
toward  more  knowledge-intensive  indus 
tries  and  that  land  prices  are  still  a  bai 
gain  compared  to  lapan.  Investors  wii 
notice  that  the  pace  of  liberalization  of  th' 
economy  has  quickened,  given  Taiwan' 
eagerness  to  bring  its  regulations  in  lim 
with  GATT  and  OECD  requirements. 


AN  ISLAND  OF  FASCINATION 


R.O.C.  Tourism  Bureau 

P.O.  Box  1490 ,  Taipei ,  Taiwan ,  R.O.C. 
Tel:886-2-349-1635  Fax:886-2-773-5487 

Overseas  Offices : 

San  Francisco  Tel :  4 1 5-989-  8677  Fax :  4 1 5-989-7242 

New  York       Tel: 212-466-0691  Fax:212-432-6436 

Chicago         Tel: 312-346-1038  Fax:312-346-1037 
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"In  principal,  no  further  prohibitions 
against  investment  by  foreign  nationals 
and  overseas  Chinese  will  be  imposed," 

;irjsays  Chiang.  Adds  Chiem  "We  are  liberal- 
izing trade  and  investment  regulations  to 
lower  tariffs,  remove  non-tariff  barriers, 
and  open  up  the  service  industry.  We  will 
be  easing  restrictions  on  capital  move- 

t^ment  to  liberalize  foreign  exchange  con- 
trols in  stages.  Furthermore,  we  are 
intent  on  establishing  a  modern   legal 

^environment  for  the  new  information 
society,  including  full  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights." 

Also  promised  are  easing  of  restric- 
tions on  the  entry  and  exit  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  improvements  in  legis- 
lation regarding  work  permits  for  foreign 
nationals.  Even  store  signs  and  traffic 
directions    are    being    translated    into 

4 English   to   make  Taiwan   a   more   hos- 
:,  n  ^itable  environment  for  expatriates.  "This 

js  goes  to  show  that  our  government  sin- 
cerely cares  for  the  foreign  community 
residing  in  Taiwan.  To  become  a  regional 

rflhub,  no  deed  is  too  small,"  says  Chien. 


A  Beautiful  Island 

When  Taiwan  is  mentioned,  most 
Americans  think  of  the  bust'ing  capital, 
Taipei,  or  the  massive  industrial  and 
high-tech  facilities  that  dot  this  small 
island.  Relatively  few  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  discovering  its  hidden  secrets,  like 
the  awe-inspiring,  5,000-foot  precipices 
and  waterfallsin  Taroko  Gorge,  part  of  a 
national  park  on  Taiwan's  east  coast,  or 
the  tranquil  surroundings  of  Sun  Moon 
Lake  or  the  sun-kissed  beaches  and  coral 
reefs  in  the  south's  Kenting  National 
Park,  Taiwan's  version  of  Hawaii.  Venture 
a  bit  beyond  the  popular  cities  and 
beaches  and  into  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  and  you  may  mistake  the  verdant 
surroundings  for  the  new  Zealand  coun- 
tryside. It's  no  wonder  that  16th  century 
Portuguese  explorers  labeled  Taiwan 
"llha  Formosa"  or  "beautiful  island" 

Most  American  visitors  to  Taiwan  are 
business  travelers,  and  national  tourism 
authorities  are  trying  to  encourage  them 
and  others  to  discover  Taiwan's  little- 
known  attractions.  This  has  been  made 
easier  now  that  visa  restrictions  for  nation- 
als of  many  countries  have  been  lifted. 

In  1994,  more  than  290,000  Ameri- 
cans visited  Taiwan,  almost  a  7%  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  The  flow  of  U.S. 
visitors  continued  to  Increase  in  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year,  with  more  than 
122,000  American  visitors. 

The  top  tourist  attraction  in  Taipei  is 
the  incredible  National  Palace  Museum, 
which  houses  the  world's  finest  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  artifacts. 

Many   hotels,   such   as   the   Grand 
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n  outstanding  example  of  the  breath- 
taking changes  occurring  in  Taiwan  is 
Chinatrust  Commercial  Bank,  which, 
since  privatization,  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  expand  its  share  of  the  island's  consumer 
banking  market  as  well  as  its  presence  overseas. 

Chinatrust  is  a  financial  institution  with  any- 
thing but  modest  goals:  Chairman  and  CEO  Jeffrey 
Koo  says  Chinatrust  wants  to  become  one  of  the 
top  100  banks  in  the  world.  The  Taipei-based  bank 
is  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  this  goal.  Last  year  it 
reported  assets  of  US$12.6  billion  and  total 
deposits  and  trust  funds  of  US$10  billion.  To  better 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Koo  serve  foreign  investors,  Chinatrust  has  come  up 

with  a  wide  range  of  services  to  act  as  a  gateway  to 
Taiwan.  These  include  trade  financing,  foreign  exchange,  money 
markets,  syndicated  loans,  security  underwriting  and  correspon- 
dent banking.  "These  are  the  same  services  you  would  expect  back 
home,"  says  Koo. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  financial  houses  in  Taiwan,  the  bank  — 
with  its  solid  reputation  and  network  of  28  local  branches  —  can 
help  foreign  firms  better  understand  Taiwan  and  the  region.  A  well- 
trained  international  business  staff,  headed  by  Koo,  the  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  Visa  International  Asia-Pacific,  has 
sound  experience  in  international  business  management.  Many  of 
the  bank's  senior  staff  have  been  sent  overseas  for  training  to  such 
schools  as  Harvard,  MIT  and  Wharton. 

Chinatrust  is  constantly  expanding  its  network  of  overseas 
offices  and  is  introducing  innovative  services  —  such  as  foreign  cur- 
rency ATM  machines,  round-the-clock  automatic  safety  deposit 
boxes  and  24-hour  banking  services  —  at  its  local  branches. 

The  bank's  international  growth  is  in  part  shaped  by  the  migra- 
tion patterns  of  overseas  Chinese.  Says  Koo,  who  describes  his  firm 
as  a  global  Chinese  bank:  "Wherever  you  find  a  Chinese  communi- 
ty, we  will  have  an  office  there  to  serve  them."  As  a  further  move 
to  realize  his  ambition,  Jeffrey  Koo  has  personally  invested  in  the 
successful  China  Trust  Bank  (no  kin  to  Chinatrust  Commercial 
Bank)  in  New  York  and  California,  providing  customers  with  a 
unique,  versatile  financial  link  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
of  the  United  States. 

At  home,  Chinatrust  has  moved  aggressively  to  capture  the 
lucrative  credit  card  market.  It  is  now  the  largest  issuer  in  Taiwan, 
with  half  the  market.  This  helped  boost  profits  last  year,  despite  a 
slowdown  in  the  world  economy.  Chinatrust  announced  a  pre-tax 
profit  of  NT$2.53  billion,  an  increase  of  NT$850  million  over  the 
previous  year. 

For  more  information  on  how  Chinatrust  can  become 

your  gateway  to  Taiwan,  phone  886-2-718-8658  or 

fax  886-2-716-3116. 


c: 


A  Global  Chinese  Bank 

CHINATRUST  COMMERCIAL  BANK 

l22Tunhwa  North  Road.Taipei.Taiwan 


Celebrating  the  UN's  50th  Ann 
Don't  Forget  the  Missing  Piece! 


Ever  had  the  feeling  something's  missing?  The  United 
Nations  of  today  was  designed  50  years  ago  to  reflect 
the  diversity  of  all  nations  and  promote  peace.  Yet,  at 
the  world  body's  50th  anniversary  celebration  this  year 
in  San  Francisco,  one  of  UN's  founding  members,  the 
Republic  of  China,  is  being  kept  on  the  sidelines. 

Even  though  one  missing  piece  might  not  seem  to 
affect  the  overall  picture  that  much,  that  piece  still 
represents  the  21  million  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan,  more  than  the  population  of  any  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  UN  membership.  Until  ROC  citizens 
are  given  a  voice  at  the  UN,  the  world  body  can  hardly 
be  truly  universal. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  have  much  to  offer  the  world 
if  it  will  only  let  them  give:  experience  in  accomplishing 
remarkable  economic  growth,  and  peacefully  achiev- 
ing democracy  to  name  just  a  couple.  As  we  savor  this 
milestone  for  the  UN  and  look  to  the  future,  doesn't 
it  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  complete  the  picture  now? 


Return  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  to  the  UN! 


TODAYS  TAIWAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
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Taiwan 


Hyatt  Taipei  and  Lai  Lai  Sheraton,  can 
arrange  visits  to  the  island's  many  golf 
courses,  some  of  which  offer  flood-lit 
links  and  seaside  views.  Other  itineraries 
promoted  by  the  Tourism  Bureau  include 
Whitewater  rafting  on  the  Hsiukuluan 
River,  hiking,  cultural  tours  and  visits  to 
the  stronghold  of  Quemoy  (Kimmen) 
islands  near  the  coast  of  mainland 
China.  Tourists  are  also  beginning  to  dis- 
cover the  tenacious  spirit  of  Taiwan's 
nine  remaining  aboriginal  tribes,  whose 
culture  and  language  are  still  very  much 
alive,  especially  during  festival  periods. 

"In  Taiwan,  you'll  see  a  combination 
of  old  and  new,  the  Western  and  the 
traditional  ways  of  life,"  says  Hunter  Eu, 
deputy  director  general  of  Taiwan's 
Tourism  Bureau 

Even  scuba  divers  are  being  enticed 
to  the  island  to  discover  such  attractions 
as  the  pristine  waters  and  the  more  than 
200  different  species  of  colorful  coral  off 
the  volcanic  island  of  Green  Island  and 
other  scuba-diving  areas. 

Future  plans  include  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  theme  park  near  Taichung 
and  development  of  new  recreational 
areas  and  resorts  on  the  coast  and  in 
southern  Taiwan.  Worried  about  the  ex- 
pense of  visiting  Taiwan?  Eu  promises 
accommodation  and  meal  prices  below 
those  in  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong.  "In  terms 
of  facilities,  the  hotels  in  Taiwan  are 
very,  very  competitive,"  says  Eu. 

What  is  more,  English-language 
signage  and  tourist  guides  are  being 
increased,  and  flying  around  on  the 
island  has  never  been  easier  with  the 
proliferation  of  domestic  airlines. 

Adds  Eu,  "Aside  from  finding  a 
dynamic  society  and  great  Chinese  cui- 
sine, foreign  visitors  will  also  discover 
that  Taiwan  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
friendly  places  in  the  world  to  visit." 

Hsinchu  Science-Based  Park 

"It's  been  a  good  year!"  This  is  how  Steve 
Hsieh  has  been  summing  up  every  year 


ever  since  the  U.S. -educated  engineer 
arrived  to  take  the  helm  of  one  of  Taiwan's 
biggest  success  stories. 

The  energetic  Hsieh  is  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Science  Park  Administration, 
which  runs  Taiwan's  own  Silicon  Valley 
on  the  fringes  of  Taipei.  On  the  carefully 
manicured  grounds,  scientists  and  engi- 
neers conduct  research  and  manufacture 
many  of  the  high-tech  products  that 
have  transformed  Taiwan  into  the  world's 
leading  supplier  of  advanced  computer 
and  electronic  components:  from  semi- 
conductors and  high-speed  modems  to 
cutting-edge  products  such  as  portable 
satellite  phones,  infrared  cameras, 
digital  multiplexers,  fingerprint  access 
control  systems  and  image  scanners. 

Since  the  park  was  established  in 
1980  to  attract  investment  in  high-tech 
companies  and  spur  the  growth  of  high- 
tech  industry  in  Taiwan,  demand  has 
increased  to  the  point  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  find  land  else- 
where on  the  island  for  additional  parks. 
Recently,  an  additional  494  acres  were 
procured  near  the  existing  park  at 
Hsinchu  and  are  now  underdevelopment. 

By  the  end  of  July  1996,  the  science 
park  administration  hopes  to  hold  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  on  a  second 
complex  in  southern  Taiwan,  which  will 
serve  as  the  center  for  integrated  circuit 
businesses  on  the  island  This  year, 
firms  at  the  Hsinchu  park  are  expected 
to  report  a  record  50%  growth  in  sales, 
as  much  as  US$9  billion  -  up  from 
US$6.7  billion  in  1993.  Newcomers  are 
mostly  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
integrated  circuits,  optoelectronics  and 
computers  and  peripherals. 

By  the  year  2003,  Hsieh  hopes  to 
have  sales  of  US$50  billion  and  a  labor 
force  of  80,000  -  more  than  double  the 
current  number.  By  that  time,  the  park  is 
expected  to  be  the  center  of  high-tech 
industry  in  the  entire  Asia-Pacific  region. 
With  this  rate  of  growth,  Hsieh  and  his 
staff  are  racing  to  come  up  with  the  extra 
land  and  infrastructure  to  meet  demand. 
New  power  plants  and  water  pipelines 
are  being  built  to  keep  industries  going. 

Companies  working  out  of  the  park 
at  Hsinchu  have  gained  a  reputation  for 
innovation.  In  1993  alone  they  were 
granted  more  than  200  patents.  Some  20 
park  companies  have  already  received 
the  coveted  ISO  9000  approval.  Even 
biotechnology  firms  have  found  a  home 
in  the  park.  By  the  end  of  last  year  there 
were  nine  firms  at  Hsinchu,  recording 
total  sales  of  US$14  million  and  a  growth 
rate  of  29%.  Genelabs  of  the  U.S.  recently 
announced  plans  to  transfer  biological 
drug  production  techniques,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Genelabs  Taiwan  and  other 
local  firms.  "Biotechnology  will  be  a  star 


Grand    Hyatt    Hotel   Taipei 

industry  of  the  21st  century,"  says  Hsieh 
adding  that  plans  for  a  special  biotech 
nology  park  have  been  approved  b 
Taiwan's  Executive  Yuan 

Why  has  demand  for  space  i 
Hsinchu  been  so  intense?  Hsieh  replie 
that  the  939-acre  facility  offers  ease  c 
access,  plentiful  technological  resource 
and  an  attractive  working  environmenl 
No  fewer  than  three  educational  an< 
research  institutions  are  located  in  th> 
immediate  area,  providing  park  tenant 
with  backup  R&D  and  personnel  traim 
ing.  Firms  admitted  into  the  park  eithe 
move  into  standard  factories  or  custom 
built  facilities.  The  service  agencie 
available  to  them  include  automatec 
customs  clearance,  computer  networ 
services  and  warehousing,  security  - 
even  an  electronic  document  transfe 
system. 

Word  of  the  park's  attractions  anc 
promising  opportunities  has  attractec 
many  U.S. -educated  Taiwan-born  engi 
neers.  By  1-994,  the  number  of  returnee 
expatriates  in  the  park  reached  1,362 
and  the  number  of  firms  launched  by  the 
returnees  hit  77  This  has  helped  Taiwar 
overcome  an  island-wide  shortage  o 
skilled  personnel.  Hsieh  said  this  flow  o 
human  resources  has  also  done  much  tc 
boost  the  levels  of  technology  and  R&E 
in  the  park. 

"Many  companies  in  the  park  wil 
eventually  become  multinationals,  with 
their  headquarters  in  Taiwan.  We  hope  tc 
eventually  see  some  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  top  500  companies,"  says  Hsieh 
He  hopes  more  American  firms  will  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  27  U.S.  companies 
already  in  the  park  and  take  a  look  at  the 
attractions  of  Hsinchu. 
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The  Taipei 
World  Trade  Center 


The  Taipei  World  Trade  Center  -  a  four- 

n-one  business  complex  managed   by 

the  China  External  Trade  Development 

Council    (CETRA)   -   is   often    the   first 

a exposure  many  foreign  business  people 

ave  to  Taiwan    Every  day,  more  than 

000    international    business    people 

ss  through  this  state-of-the-art  facili- 

ocated  on  the  edge  of  Taipei's  cen- 

ral  business  district.  As  the  business 

itfeateway   to   Taiwan    for    international 

business     people,     CETRA     is     where 

raders,  conventioneers,  exhibitors  and 

j^onference-goers  come  to  conduct  busi- 

ess,  learn  more  about  the  local  market 

nd  even  find  local  partners  for  possible 

oint  ventures 

"We  always  remember  that  time  is 

fefrnoney  for  business  people,"  says  Tom 

Lin,  deputy  secretary  general  of  CETRAs 

xhibition   department.   "They    usually 

expend  quite  a  bit  of  time  running  from 

place  to  another.  We  built  this  facili- 

so  that  practically  all  products  made 

jn  Taiwan  can  be  found  under  one  roof. 

nd  we  are  always  ready  to  help  them 

ind  the  right  supplier." 

Indeed,  the  upper  levels  of  CETRAs 
xhibition  Hall  are  a  microcosm  of 
iwan's  booming  manufacturing  sector: 
ore  than  300,000  products  from  hun- 
dreds of  local  firms  are  on  display  on  sev- 
eral floors,  as  well  as  many  foreign  prod- 
ucts Known  as  the  International  Trade 
to|Mart,  these  floors  house  more  than  1 ,000 
owrooms  and  1,600  display  booths, 
ranking  as  the  largest  collection  of  sam- 
ple products  under  one  roof  in  Asia. 
There  are  few  times  during  the  year  when 
the  adjoining  Exhibition  Hall  is  not 
crammed  with  displays  from  dozens  of 
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At  our  park 
business  blossoms 


Taiwan  enjoys  a  deserved  reputation  for  expertise  in 
computer  related  industries.  And  the  key  to  this 
phenomenal  success  is  reflected  in  the  spectacular 
growth  of  the  Hsinchu  Science-based  Industrial  Park. 

This  success  is  set  to  continue  and  we  anticipate  an 
average  growth  rate  of  25%  during  the  next  decade. 
So  we  are  looking  for  investors. 

Very  special  investors. 

Investors  who  like  the  sound  of  a  huge  available  pool 
of  professional  talent,  solid  infrastructure  and  efficient 
administration  that  provides  one-stop  services. 

Investors  who  are  comfortable  working  amid  a  verdant 
1500-acre  environment  surrounded  by  lush  greenery, 
tranquil  lakes  and  substantial  residential,  sports  and 
social  facilities. 

Investors  who  relish  the  prospect  of  5  years  tax 
exemption  and  the  opportunity  of  joining  other  Hi-tech 
businesses,  both  domestic  and  international,  who 
have  ensured  our  production  of  Notebook  PCs,  LAN 
cards,  Scanners  and  other  information-related  key 
components  has  gained  significant  importance  in  the 
world. 

Like  we  said,  very  special  investors. 
So  if  you're  a  special  investor  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  share  in  our  success,  contact 
us  today. 

Because  business  blossoms  at  the  Hsinchu  Science- 
based  Industrial  Park. 


THE  SCIENCE-BASED  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  WHERE  IDEAS  BLOSSOM. 
Investment  Service  Division,  Hsinchu  Science-based  Industrial  Park 
No  2,  Hsm  Ann  Rd  .  Hsinchu,  Taiwan.R  0  C 
Tel:  886-35-773311  Fax  886-35-776222 


Pnotographs  Supplier  by  Winbond  Electronics  Corp 
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Building  With  Quality  Cement 


When  it  comes  to  quality  cement,  no  other 

knows  better  than  we  do.  For  more  than  four  decades 

we  have  been  Taiwan's  top  producer  of 

cement  that  meet  all  construction  needs ,  with 

satisfactory  customers  aplenty 

both  at  home  and  abroad.  Quality  constructions  call  for 

quality  cement.  And  we're  more  than 

prepared  to  answer  the  call. 

For  details  please  write 


TAIWAN  CEMENT  CORPORATION 

16-5,  Tehwei  Street,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China 

Cable:  CEMTWAN  Tel:  (02)586-5101  Telex:  22352  CEMTWAN 

Fax:  8862-586-2337   Board  Chairman:  C.F.  Koo 


World    Ira 
Com 


annual  trade  shows. 

Given  Taiwan's  booming 
high-tech  sector,  many  of  the 
20  Taipei  International  Trade 
Shows  organized  each  year 
are  computer-related.  Shows 
featuring  toys,  jewelry  and 
timepieces  also  are  tradition- 
ally big  draws.  Lin  says  the 
center's  annual  bicycle  show 
is  the  third-largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  In  all,  more  than 
one  million  visitors  pass  through  the  exhi- 
bition hall  each  year.  Business  is  so  good 
that  the  government  is  considering  con- 
structing a  second  exhibition  center  for 
Taipei.  The  complex  also  houses  the  Taipei 
International  Convention  Center,  the  34- 
story  International  Trade  Building  and  the 
l.OOO-room  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel  Taipei. 

The  convention  center,  also  man- 
aged by  CETRA  and  with  a  capacity  for 
some  1 0,000  delegates,  is  attracting  some 
of  the  world's  most  prestigious  gather- 
ings, thanks  to  its  central  location,  exten- 

Photo  Courtesy  China  External  Trade  Development  Cour  cil 


sive  facilities  and  position  next  to  the 

Grand  Hyatt.  Last  year  alone,  the  TWTC 

was  the  venue  for  the  annual  convention 

of  Rotary  International  and 

I   the   Silver   jubilee   General 

I   Assembly  of  the  World  Trade 

I   Centers  Association. 

Next  year,  sales  agents 
for  global  Acer  Computer  will 
travel  to  Taipei  from  around 
the  world  to  meet  in  CETRA's 
convention  facilities.  The 
services  available  to  visitors 
from  CETRA,  which  was 
founded  25  years  ago  to 
promote  Taiwan's  foreign 
trade,  are  many  and  varied: 
They  range  from  Asia's 
most  comprehensive  trade 
library  and  consultation 
services  to  trade  specialists, 
customized  market  surveys  and  a 
trade  service  center.  Lin  sums  up  these 
functions  as  "one-stop  sourcing." 

As  Taiwan  moves  toward  establish- 
ing itself  as  a  regional  operations  center, 
CETRA's  role  in  promoting  closer  ties 
between  local  and  foreign  companies  will 
become  ever  more  crucial.  In  the  quarter 
century  since  it  was  established,  a  breath- 
taking rise  in  foreign  trade  volume  has 
been  registered,  reaching  US$178.5  bil- 
lion in  1994.  Last  year,  exports  jumped 
17%  over  the  previous  year,  marking  the 
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gradual  end  to  a  slowdown  that  laste( 
several  years 

One  reason  behind  the  growth  ii 
exports  is  that  Taiwan-made  product: 
are  gradually  developing  a  higher  profili 
overseas  An  image  enhancement  plat 
involving  CETRA  has  gone  a  long  way  ir 
drawing  consumers'  attention  to  th< 
many  high-quality  products  made  or 
the  island.  Citing  a  survey  conductec 
last  March,  Lin  says  more  than  80%  o 
people  polled  recognized  Taiwan  prod 
ucts  as  world-class  products  using  inno 
vative  technology. 

American  firms  and  business  people 
can  tap  CETRA's  expertise  at  any  of  it; 
four  offices,  located  in  New  York,  Miami 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 

Taiwan  Cement 
Corporation 

As  Taiwan  embarks  on  a  massive,  multi- 
billion-dollar  infrastructure  development 
plan,  the  provision  of  high-quality 
cement  will  be  crucial.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons. why  Taiwan  Cement  Corp  has 
made  the  local  market  a  focus  of  its  busi- 
ness. Last  year  it  sold  almost  98%  of  its 
output  -  which  includes  various  types  of 
cement  -  to  the  domestic  market.  "The 
domestic  market  is  always  the  first  prior- 
ity," says  Chairman  Koo  Chen-fu. 

Since  it  was  established  in  1946, 
Taiwan  Cement  has  expanded  its  product 
base,  selling  cement  products,  paper  and 
paper  bags,  sludge  treatment  agents  and 
limestone.  Through  various  subsidiaries, 
the  group  also  produces  fine  ceramics 
powder,  electronic  component  parts,  and 
interior  decoration  materials.  Its  largest 
plant  in  Suao  has  a  total  annual  produc- 
tion capacity  of  3.8-million  metric  tons. 

In  its  latest  fiscal  year,  Taiwan 
Cement  recorded  a  profit  of  more  than 
NT$2700  million.  But  the  firm  is  not  con- 
tent to  rest  on  its  laurels.  Several  new 
projects  are  under  way,  including  a  new 
Taiwan  Cement  Building,  and  the  con- 
struction of -.a  20,000-ton  cement  silo  at 
Tai-Chung  Harbor.  For  all  of  1995,  Taiwan 
Cement  plans  to  produce  and  sell  5.9  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  cement,  and  generate 
a  pre-tax  profit  of  more  than  NT$2,410 
million  Expansion  into  the  booming 
mainland  Chinese  cement  market  has 
been  undertaken  by  its  subsidiary,  Hong 
Kong  Cement  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Amid  all  of  this,  the  firm's  manage- 
ment has  taken  the  time  to  introduce 
environmental  protection  measures  - 
such  as  installing  dust-collection  equip- 
ment on  its  plants  and  cultivating  green 
areas  at  its  mine  sites.  "We  should  cher- 
ish our  environment,"  says  Koo. 

Design    Pagnano  &  Pagnano.  \nc .,  NYC 


Tower  Records  owner  Russell  Solomon  celebrating  on  the  big  screen 
Having  conquered  record  retailing  with  his  megastore  concept, 
Solomon  now  has  set  his  sights  on  multimedia. 
The  first  of  his  WOW!  stores 
opened  in  Las  Vegas  in  August. 


Donald  John  Tyson 
Barbara  Tyson 

Tyson  Foods.  Brother,  sister-in-law. 
Don:  Springdale,  Ark.  65.  Married,  3 
children.  Barbara:  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
46.  Widowed,  no  children.  Took  over 
husband  Randal's  shares  after  Randal 
died  in  choking  accident.  John,  Don's 
father,  started  Tyson  Feed  &  Hatch- 
ery in  1930s.  Don  left  U.  of  Arkansas 
senior  year  to  join  company  1952. 
"We  are  fifth-generation  farm- 
ers. .  .  .  That's  all  we  know."  Don 
took  over  1967  after  car- train  wreck 
killed  father,  stepmother.  Fxpanded 
mainly  through  acquisition.  Current- 
ly nation's  largest  chicken  producer. 
Supplies  most  major  fast-food  chains: 
"It's  like  dating  all  the  high  school 
cheerleaders  at  once.  I  believe  in  coex- 


istence." Tyson  ships  70%  of  all  U.S. 
chicken  exported  to  Japan:  "Japan 
has  finally  realized  they  can't  produce 
chicken."  All  execs  must  wear  khaki 
farm  shirt  with  first  name  stitched  on: 
"If  we  all  wore  suits,  we'd  sit  here  in 
the  office  .  .  .  we  don't  make  money 
here.  We  make  it  out  in  the  field."  Has 
lived  in  Springdale  since  he  was  a 
baby:  "I'm  kind  of  a  hometown  guy." 
Tvson's  general  counsel  involved  in 
Hillary  Clinton's  extraordinary  cattle 
futures  plays;  allegations  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  from  then  Governor 
Clinton  and  his  current  administra- 
tion surfaced.  Don  stepped  down  as 
chairman  April,  remains  senior  chair- 
man. Don's  Tyson  shares  recentlv 
worth  S975  million;  Barbara's,  $785 
million. 


Samuel  Zell 

Real  estate,  investments.  Chicago. 
54.  Divorced,  3  children.  Son  of  Pol- 
ish immigrants,  peddled  Plavbov  in 
grade  school  for  200%  profit.  With  U. 
of  Michigan  frat  brother  Robert  H. 
Lurie  (d.  1990)  saw  inflation,  bought 
distressed  Sunbelt,  Midwest  real  es- 
tate 1970s,  rehabbed  for  fraction  of 
replacement  cost,  sold  for  big  gains, 
picked  up  more.  Applied  principle  to 
companies,  notably  Itel.  On  birthday 
holds  treasure  hunt;  has  been  known 
to  play  war  games  with  paintball- 
pellet  guns.  Back  big  from  real  estate 
bust:  2  REITs  public;  3  vulture  funds 
with  Merrill  Lynch.  Zell/Chilmark 
investing  in  public  stocks,  including 
24  million  shares  Broadway  Stores; 
plans  now  to  sell  controlling  stake  to 
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OVER  S900.000.000 


Federated  Department  Stores  after 
poor  performance.  Is  real  estate  re- 
turning? Bought  21-story  Manhattan 
building  late  1994;  planned  $250 
million  investment  in  bankrupt 
Rockefeller  Center  REIT  briefly  chal- 
lenged by  New  York- based  developer 
Jerry  Speyer.  Zell  considered  tough; 
biker;  wears  jeans  to  office.  Zell  co- 
worker: "His  door  is  always  open.'" 
Estimated  $975  million. 


Edward  Lewis  Gaylord 

Broadcasting,  publishing.  Oklahoma 
City.  76.  Married,  4  children.  For 
years  in  shadow  of  father,  E.K.,  who 
bought  into  Daily  Oklahoman  1903, 
became  state  power  broker.  Added 
TV,  radio,  more  newspapers.  E.L. 
took  over  at  father's  death  1974,  age 
101.  Loves  country  music,  bought 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  Oprvland  USA, 
Nashville  (cable)'  Network  1983. 
Made  over  $100  million  exchanging 
Telerate  stock  for  Dow  Jones  shares, 
reportedly  sold  for  additional  $50 
million  gain  1993.  Took  Gaylord  En- 
tertainment public  1991.  Ed,  wife 
Thelma  have  over  17  million  shares; 
children,  14  million.  Daily  Oklaho- 
man still  accepts  no  liquor  ads  on 
Sundays.  Dislikes  "liberal  bubble- 
heads."  Estimated  $940  million. 


Charles  Feeney 

Duty  Free  Shoppers.  London.  64. 
Married,  5  children.  Supplemented 
his  GI  Bill  income  at  Cornell  by 
selling  sandwiches  to  students  who 
were  studying  at  night.  Opened 
duty-free  shop  with  Cornell  hotel 
administration  classmate  Robert 
Miller  in  Hong  Kong  1960.  Target- 
ed Japanese  tourists;  rewarded  tour 
guides  with  hefty  commissions.  DHS 
became  the  world's  largest  duty-free 
retailer.  Retired  from  day-to-day 
operations  1970s  to  manage  invest- 
ments from  huge  cash  flow.  Visible 
holdings:  Legent  Corp., 

Compuware,  via  holding  company 
General  Atlantic.  Also  InterPacific: 
owns,  manages  South  Pacific  hotels, 
resorts.  Duty  Free  Shoppers  strug- 
gling with  weak  Japanese  tourism, 
changing  demographics.  Feeney 
flies  economy;  has  been  described  as 
reclusive,  high-strung,  fast-talker; 
estimated  over  $910  million. 


Randolph  Apperson  Hearst 
William  Randolph  Hearst  III 
Austin  Hearst 
George  Randoph  Hearst  Jr. 
Phoebe  Hearst  Cooke 
Millicent  V.  Boudjakdji 
David  Whitmire  Hearst  Jr. 
and  families 

Inheritance.  Children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
whose  father,  George  Hearst  (pros- 
pector, land  baron,  U.S.  senator), 
took  failing  San  Francisco  Examiner 
from  gambling  debtor  1880.  Only 
child,  Harvard-expelled  "Billie  Bus- 
ter," took  over  1887  after  writing  to 
Dad:  "I  have  a  strange  fondness  for 
our  little  newspaper.  I  am  convinced  I 
could  run  a  newspaper  successfully." 
Conviction  correct:  built  nation's 
largest  newspaper  chain.  Country's 
most  controversial  media  mogul:  out- 
sensationalized  former  employer  Pu- 
litzer (see  family)  in  great  NYC  news- 
paper wars.  Promoted  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  to  increase  circulation:  "You 
furnish  the  pictures  and  I'll  furnish 
the  war."  Model  for  Orson  Welles' 
Citizen  Kane,  built  $30  million  plea- 
sure dome,  San  Simeon,  now  owned 
by  state  of  California.  Died  1951;  left 
control  in  foundation  run  bv  cronies. 
William  Hearst  Jr.  (d.  1993):  "None 
of  us  knew  the  meaning  of  financial 
need.  We  asked  and  things  simply 
appeared."  Heirs  bought  back  1974. 
Company  now  under  professional 
management.  Hearst  Corp.  12  dai- 
lies, 5  weeklies;  glossv  consumer  mag- 
azines (Cosmopolitan,  Esquire, 
Town  &  Country);  other  publica- 
tions (Motor  Crash  Estimating 
Guides,  etc. ).  Also  TV,  radio  stations, 
real  estate,  timberland.  Interest  in 
cable  networks:  ESPN,  Arts  &  Enter- 
tainment, Lifetime.  Recently  invest- 
ing in  interactive  media:  "The  more 
diverse  we  are,  the  better  we're  going 
to  be."  Book  division  (William  Mor- 
row &  Co.,  Avon)  taken  off  block 
after  failed  sale  attempt  1994.  San 
Antonio  Light  shut  down  1993;  San 
Antonio  Express  acquired  next  day. 
Five  family  branches,  each  20%  bene- 
ficiary of  trust  estimated  over  $4.5 
billion.  1 )  W.R.  Hearst  $r.'s  surviving 
son  Randolph:  NYC.  79.  Twice  di- 
vorced, remarried;  5  daughters  (in- 
cluding infamous  Patty)  by  first  wife. 
Chairman  Hearst  Corp.  Believed 
worth  over  $900  million.  2)  Family  of 


William  Jr.,  former  Hearst  chairman, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist, 
head  of  family  trust:  "I  don't  need  a 
title.  My  father  gave  me  one  when  I 
was  born."  Survived  by  2  sons:  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  III:  SF.  46. 
Married,  3  children.  Stepped  down  as 
publisher  of  San  Francisco  Examiner 
December  1994.  Computer  buff  in- 
terested in  new  media.  Austin  Hearst: 
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Textile  king  Roger  Milliken  surveys  the  wreckage 

One  of  Milliken's  largest  factories  in  Georgia 

burned  to  the  ground  in  February, 

idling  700  workers  and  causing  some  $200  million 

in  damages.  After  the  smoke  cleared, 

Milliken  &  Co.  still  remained 

the  country's  biggest  privately  held 

textile  company,  with  estimated  sales 

of  $2.8  billion. 
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NYC.  43.  Married,  1  child.  Vice  presi- 
dent Hearst  Entertainment  &  Syndi- 
cation. Estimated  over  $450  million 
each.  3)  Twin  children  of  George 
Randolph  Sr.  (d.  1972).  George  Jr.: 
LA.  68.  Widowed,  divorced,  remar- 
ried; 4  children.  Ran  Herald-Examin- 
er 1962-77,  supervises  real  estate.  Sis- 
ter Phoebe:  SF.  68.  Divorced,  remar- 
ried; 1  daughter.  Major  role  with 
current  husband  in  family's  1974 
trust  buyback.  Estimated  $450  mil- 
lion. 4)  Children  of  David  Whitmire 
Sr.  (d.  1986).  Son  David  Jr.:  la.  50. 
Single.  Sister  Millicent:  LA.  55.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Also  $450  million 
each.  5)  Four  children  of  John  Hearst 
(d.  1958)  share  $900  million. 


David  Howard  Murdock 

Real  estate,  takeovers.  Bel  Air,  Calif; 
NYC.  72.  Divorced,  widowed,  remar- 
ried; 2  sons.  High  school  dropout; 
moved  to  Phoenix  after  WWII  to 
build  houses.  Founded  bank,  accu- 
mulated $  1 00  million,  but  lost  almost 
all  when  market  collapsed  1964. 
Took  last  million  to  LA,  invested  in 
real  estate;  also  small  companies,  now 
Pacific  Holding.  Made  $50  million  as 
white  knight  in  Continental  Group 
buyout  1984.  Merged  Iowa  Beef  Pro- 
cessors into  Occidental  Petroleum, 
made  $100  million.  Now,  as  chair- 


man, CEO  Dole  Food,  owns  23%.  Also 
lots  of  real  estate,  Arabian  horses.  "As 
long  as  we  want  to  achieve,  we're 
alive.  If  we're  satisfied,  we're  already 
half  dead."  Still  kicking,  with  estimat- 
ed $900  million. 


Leonard  Norman  Stern 

Pet  supplies,  real  estate.  NYC.  57.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  3  children.  Father 
from  Germany  with  2,100  canaries 
1926.  Leonard  took  over  floundering 
Hartz  Mountain  1959,  built  pet  sup- 
plies semimonopolv;  antitrust  fines. 
Bought  N.J.  Meadowlands  acreage 
from  1963:  developed  33  million 
commercial  sq.  ft.  Took  Hartz  public 
1972,  private  1979.  Paid  $55  million 
for  Village  Voice  1985.  Gave  alma 
mater  NYU  $30  million  1988,  name 
now  on  business  school.  Recently 
sold  Harmon  Publishing  for  $104 
million,  says  over  $60  million  profit. 
Bought  LA.  Weekly;  launching  Or- 
ange County  weekly.  Building  $50 
million  hotel  Manhattan's  Soho.  Sons 
Edward,  Emanuel  taking  over  day-to- 
dav.  Net  worth  estimated  around 
$900  million. 


Amos  Barr  Hostetter  Jr. 

Continental  Cablevision.  Boston.  58. 
Married,  2  children.  Son  of  stockbro- 


ker from  Short  Hills,  N.J.  Harvard 
M.B.A.  "Bud"  tried  utility  finance, 
then  started  cable  company  with  frat 
brother  H.  Irving  Grousbeck  1963. 
Each  put  up  $4,000,  as  did  Bud's 
lather.  Built,  acquired  franchises. 
Grousbeck  left  1981  to  teach,  kept 
10%,  as  Dow  Jones  bought  24.5% 
(sold  part  1986).  Acquired  McClat- 
chys'  (sec  family)  cable  1986,  Ameri- 
can Cable  Systems  1988.  Bought  out 
Dow  Jones' for  $300  million  1989. 
Biggest  private  U.S.  cable  operator; 
3.3  million  subscribers,  adding  Provi- 
dence Journal's  770,000;  also  ex- 
panding into  Argentina,  Australia, 
Singapore.  Bud's  net  worth  expand- 
ing, too:  estimated  $900  million. 


Barbara  Piasecka  Johnson 

Inheritance.  Princeton,  N.J.  58.  Wid- 
owed, childless.  Third  wife  of  John 
Seward  Johnson  (d.  1983),  Johnson 
&  Johnson  heir.  Art  historv  M.A.  U.  of 
Wroclaw,  Poland;  to  U.S.  1968.  Up- 
stairs chambermaid;  soon,  scuba  part- 
ner. Married  1971,  8  days  after  his 
divorce.  He  was  76;  she,  34.  Lovebirds 
built  $15  million  "Jasna  Polana"  es- 
tate near  Princeton.  Ugly  contest  with 
his  children  over  will.  Offer  to  save 
famous  Gdansk  shipyards  1989  reject- 
ed: entailed  $l/hour  wages,  2,000 
layoffs.   Paid  $15   million  for   18th- 


Rupert  Murdoch 
with  DengXiaoping's 
daughter 
Deng  Maomao 
In  a  move  that 
strengthened  his 
ever-expanding 
Asian  media  prop- 
erties, Murdoch 
entered  into  a 
joint  venture  with 
Beijing's  state- 
sanctioned 
newspaper. 
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Jlou  don't  manage  assets  for  140  years 
unless  you  manage  them  well. 


L 


ri  1853  a  small  group  of  enterprising  individuals  formed  a  company  with  a  single-minded 
mission:  to  preserve  and  grow  the  assets  of  affluent  individuals.  The  cornerstone  of  this  firm 
was  a  commitment  to  performance,  integrity  and  quality. 

By  steadfastly  maintaining  that  commitment,  U.S.  Trust  has  built  an  enviable  investment 
record  and,  today,  ranks  among  the  preeminent  investment  advisors  to  individuals  and 
families  in  America. 

We've  provided  generations  of  clients  with  a  level  of  quality  service  that  has  set  the 
standard  in  our  field.  And,  we  offer  a  breadth  of  financial  services  not  offered  by  many  other 
firms.  They  include  private  banking,  fiduciary  services,  and  tax,  estate  and  financial  planning. 

To  learn  how  our  140-year  commitment  to  performance,  integrity  and  quality  can  enhance 
your  assets,  please  contact  Richard  E.  Foley,  Senior  Vice  President,  at  1-800-U.S.  TRUST. 


US 


A  TRADITION  OF  GROWING  ASSETS 


NEW  YORK  STAMFORD  PRINCETON  PALM  BEACH  BOCA  RATON  NAPLES  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES  COSTA  MESA  PORTLAND  GRAND  CAYMAN 


MMMMM. 


century  cabinet  1990:  "This  is  to  show 
you  the  quality — not  the  quantity — of 
my  money."  Plans  to  turn  estate  into 
exclusive  golf  course.  If  still  has  half 
husband's  Johnson  &  Johnson  stock, 
could  be  worth  $900  million. 


Susan  Thompson  Buffett 

Marriage.  SF,  Omaha,  Nebr.  63.  Mar- 
ried to  Warren  Buffett  (which  see), 
friends  though  separated;  3  children. 
Daughter  of  Omaha  educator;  her 
parents  knew  Warren's.  Met  while 
rooming  with  his  sister  at  Northwest- 
ern. Married  1952.  Deeply  involved 
in  civil  rights  movement;  couple's  po- 
litical shift  to  left  rattled  family.  Heads 
Buffett  Foundation:  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, family  planning.  Once  sought 
singing  career,  now  spending  time  on 
foundation.  Left  Warren,  moved  to 
San  Francisco  1977.  Lives  on  West 
Coast,  sees  Warren  regularly:  "It 
works  well  this  way.  She  sort  of  roams; 
she's  a  free  spirit."  Warren  plans  to 
leave  his  billions  to  Susan,  then  to  her 
foundation.  Her  Berkshire  Hathaway 
shares  recently  worth  $900  million. 


Harry  Wayne  Huizenga 

Blockbuster  Entertainment,  vvmx 
Technologies.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
57.  Married,  4  children.  College 
dropout;  joined  trash-hauling  friend. 
Bought  "beat-up  old  truck,"  built 
into  Waste  Management  (nowWMX), 
largest  U.S.  waste  company;  age  31. 
Quit  1984.  Bought  into  small  Dallas 
video-store  chain.  Saw  future  was  big 
stores,  inventory;  national  chain: 
Blockbuster.  Agreed  Viacom  merger 
1993;  delayed  by  weak  Viacom  stock. 
Planned  giant  sports-entertainment 
complex  near  Ft.  Lauderdale  fell 
through.  Owns  Miami  (football 
Dolphins,  Joe  Robbie  stadium,  Flori- 
da (hockey)  Panthers,  majority  (base- 
ball) Marlins.  Back  to  garbage:  invest- 
ed in  Republic  Waste;  stock  surged. 
Estimated  at  $880  million. 


Michael  Bloomberg 

Bloomberg's  news  terminals,  51,000  strong, 

now  deliver  everything 

from  stock  quotes 

to  David  Letterman's  Top  10  list. 


Thomas  F.  Frist  Jr.  and  family 

Columbia/HCA.  Nashville.  57.  Mar- 
ried; 2  sons,  1  daughter.  Vanderbilt; 
Washington  U.  medical  school.  Air 
Force  flight  surgeon.  Returned  to 
Nashville  1968.  Joined  lather,  fam- 
ily pal  Jack  Massey  to  found  Hospi- 


tal Corp.  of  America:  showed  hospi- 
tals can  be  run  profitably.  Public 
1969.  Tom  Jr.  focused  on  acquisi- 
tion, development.  By  1973,  51 
hospitals.  Chief  executive  officer 
1987.  In  1988  led  $5.1  billion  lever- 
aged buyout.  Public  again  1992; 
merger  with  Columbia  Healthcare 


Corp.  February  1994.  Optimistic: 
"The  train  is  out  of  the  station. 
Regardless  of  what  Clinton  accom- 
plishes on  the  government  side,  the 
private  sector's  leading  the  way." 
Newly  elected  Senator  Bill  Frist  his 
brother.  Shares  recently  worth  $875 
million. 
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Ever  get  the  feeling  you're  being  offered 
a  solution  that  was  designed  for  someone  else? 

Buying  shoes  that  don't  fit  your  feet  is  no  fun,  but  software  that  doesn't  fit  your  organization  can  be  a 
disaster.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  takes  the  time  to  find  out  your  unique  needs  before  we  begin 
proposing  solutions,  whether  you're  using  a  mainframe,  a  client/server  system,  or  a  combination.  We  can 
fashion  a  solution  for  you  -  call  us  at  l'800*29O7374,  extension  775,  or  reach  us  on  the  Internet  at 
solutions@dbsoftware.com. 


Dun&  Bradstreet  Software 


FINANCIALS  HUMAN      RESOURCES 


MANUFACTURING 


DECISION     SUPPORT 

©  1995  Dun  &  Brodslreet  SofKvore  Services.  Inc 
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Dorrance  Hill  Hamilton 
Hope  Hill  van  Beuren 
Charlotte  Colket  Weber 
Diana  Strawbridge  Norris 
George  Strawbridge  Jr. 
Campbell  Soup.  Five  of  9  grandchil- 
dren of  John  Dorrance  Sr.,  whose 
canned  soup  became  part  of  American 
landscape.  Left  third-largest  estate  in 
U.S.  1930,  over  50%  went  to  John  Jr. 
(see  Bennett  Dorrance  and  Mary  Alice 
Dorrance  Malone);  one-eighth  to 
each  of  4  daughters,  all  deceased; 
their  children,  grandchildren  inherit- 
ed. After  John  Jr.  (Jack)  died  1989, 
family  divided  on  whether  to  sell  its 
almost  60%  Campbell.  Diana  backed 
off,  leaving  Dorrance,  Hope  only  sale 
advocates.  Dorrance  (Dodo):  Wayne, 
Pa.;  Newport,  R.I.  67.  Married,  3 
children.  Oldest  of  9  cousins,  only 
one  born  in  John  Sr.'s  lifetime;  may 
be  most  influential  of  the  dissidents. 
Her  stock,  other  assets  recently  esti- 
mated $865  million.  Her  sister  Hope 
(  Happy):  NYC,  Newport.  61 .  Married, 
3  children.  Son  Archbold  director 
global  soup  at  Campbell;  only  family 
member  in  company.  Stock,  other 
assets  estimated  S815  million.  Their 
cousin  Diana:  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  56. 
Divorced;  2  sons,  1  daughter.  Horse 
farm  "Runnymede11  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  ski  chalet  Vail.  Her  stock,  other 
assets  estimated  $435  million. 
Brother  George  Strawbridge  Jr.:  57; 
divorced,  remarried;  opposed  sale. 
Widener  University  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  Latin  American  History  and 
Political  Science;  private  invest- 
ments, stock,  etc.,  $445  million. 
Charlotte:  Ocala,  Fla.;  NYC.  52. 
Married,  4  children.  Studied  at  Sor- 
bonne;  donated  $20  million  Chi- 
nese art  to  Metropolitan  Museum; 
rest  of  collection  believed  easily 
worth  over  $150  million.  Overall, 
estimated  at  least  $875  million. 
Charlotte's  brother  Tristram,  57, 
married,  3  children.  After  Trinity 
College  attempted  entrepreneur- 
ship  with  mixed  results.  Founded 
Altair  Airlines  1966,  filed  bankrupt- 
cy 1982.  Believed  to  retain  shares 
recently  worth  $310  million. 


Harold  Clark  Simmons 

Investments.  Dallas;  Montecito, 
Calif  64.  Twice  divorced,  remarried; 
4  daughters,  2  stepchildren.  Son  of 


Ray  Noorda,  former  Novell  chief  executive,  enjoying  retirement 

Although  he  left  the  top  spot  at  Novell 

after  reports  of  memory  loss  in  1993, 

Noorda  was  collected  enough  to  start  a  new  company 

called  Canopy  Technologies, 

a  software  services  company. 


Texas  teachers;  scraped  together 
$5,000,  bought  Dallas  drugstore 
1960.  Built  100-store  chain;  sold  for 
$50  million  1973.  Built  conglomer- 
ate with  hostile  takeovers.  Most  assets 
in  Valhi  Inc.,  public  holding  compa- 
ny: Medite  (lumber),  Tremont  (tita- 
nium), Nl.  Industries  (chemicals),  Sy- 
bra  (Arby's  restaurants),  Dresser  In- 
dustries (oilfield  equipment), 
Keystone  Consolidated  (steel  rods, 
wire  products),  Amalgamated  Sugar. 
Philanthropist:  arthritis  (longtime 
sufferer),  cancer  research;  $41  million 
to  U.  of  Texas  Southwestern  Medical 
("enter  1988.  Family  man.  Net  worth 
estimated  $870  million. 


Ronnie  Chan  and  family 

Real  estate.  Hong  Kong.  45.  M.B.A. 
use,  1976.  Naturalized  U.S.  citizen. 
"I  thought  I  would  never  go  back." 
But  family  business  in  Hong  Kong: 
Father  ran  Hang  Lung  Develop- 
ment (offices,  flats,  hotels)  until 
death  1986.  Uncle  T.T.  chairman 
until  Ronnie,  with  control  through 
trust,  took  over  1991.  Refocused 
investments  from  West  to  Asia,  es- 
pecially Hong  Kong.  Moving  into 
China  after  frequent  travels  there: 
"That  process  convinced  me  that 
the  open  economic  policy  is  truly 
pervasive  and  irreversible.11  Doesn't 
believe  in  inherited  wealth:  "It's  the 
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best  way  to  poison  your  family.  I 
told  ray  kids  early  on — you're  not 
going  to  get  a  dime."  Ronnie  and 
family's  holdings  recently  estimated 
over  S860  million. 


James  Martin  Moran 

Toyotas.  Hillsboro  Beach,  Fla.  17 . 
Widowed,  remarried;  3  children. 
Pumped  gas  age  14.  Wangled  own  gas 
station,  used-car  dealership,  then 
Hudson  franchise.  Then  Ford.  Own 
early-TY  spokesman — "The  Courtesy 
Man,"  local  Chicago  idol.  Cancer 
diagnosis  1966,  went  to  Florida.  Re- 
mission. Acquired  regional  distribu- 


torship (Southeast  Toyota  Distribu- 
tors) 1968.  Built  to  world's  largest 
independent:  200,000-plus  cars/ 
year.  Tax-evasion  conviction  1984; 
many  lawsuits  charged  strong-arming 
of  dealers:  SI  50  million  settlements. 
Japanese  renewed  franchise  ahead  of 
schedule  1993.  Reportedly  cleaned 
up  act.  Daughter  Pat  Moran  presi- 
dent, CEO  family  business.  Estimated 
over  $850  million. 


Robert  Henry  Dedman  Sr. 

ClubCorp  International.  Dallas.  69. 
Married,  2  children.  Grew  up  Arkan- 
sas poor,  to  Texas  during  teens. 
Earned  economics,  engineering  de- 
grees, L.L.B.  from  U.  of  Texas  while 
selling  insurance  and  real  estate  and 
serving  as  commissioned  Navy  officer. 
Lawyer.  Opened  Brookhaven  Coun- 
trv  Club  as  sideline  1957.  Profitable; 
others  sold  him  clubs  to  get  profes- 
sional management.  Added  city  clubs 
1965.  Now  ClubCorp  International 
worldwide:  80  country  clubs,  82  city, 
27  athletic  clubs,  37  public  golf 
courses,  4  international  clubs,  8  re- 
sorts. Also  banking:  Texas  S&L  Frank- 
lin Federal  Bancorp.  Son  Bob  Jr.  pres- 
ident, heir  apparent.  Bob  Sr.  gives 
millions  to  health  and  education. 
His,  family's  93%  estimated  over 
S850  million. 


Charles  R.  Schwab 

Discount  broker.  Atherton,  Calif. 
58.  Divorced,  remarried;  5  children. 
Stanford  B.A.,  golf  team.  M.B.A. 
1961.  Early  ventures:  Drive- 
through  animal  park,  walk-in  law- 
firm.  In  1971  started  traditional 
brokerage;  became  discount  house 
1974  to  "offer  an  avenue  [to]  duck 
your  financial  affairs  from  some  guy 
who  has  a  very  clear  interest  in  con- 
verting your  capital  into  his  personal 
income."  Sold  to  Bank  of  America 
1983;  bought  back  1987  in  S280 
million  leveraged  buyout.  Known  as 
low-cost,  high  tech,  innovative:  has 
offered  round-the-clock  service  to 
customers  since  the  early  1980s.  Ru- 
mored takeover  target  in  early  1995. 
Also  chairman  PER.C,  a  nonprofit 
agency  for  parents  of  children  with 
learning  difficulties:  dyslexic  him- 
self. His  Schwab  shares  recently 
worth  $845  million. 


Carl  Ray  Pohlad  and  family 

Banking,  investments.  Minneapolis. 
80.  Married,  3  children.  Grew  up 
West  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Father,  rr 
brakeman;  mother,  laundress;  Carl, 
football  scholarship  Gonzaga  U. 
Dropped  out;  sold  used  cars;  decorat- 
ed WWII.  Found  calling  when  broth- 
er-in-law bank  CEO  died:  Carl  stepped 
in  1955;  turned  around,  built  bank- 
ing fortune.  Took  over  ailing  trans- 
port concern,  MEI;  restructured  as 
Pepsi  bottler  1970s;  diversified  into 
candy,  snack  foods.  Sold  bottling 
1986,  food  1990.  Tried  ill-fated  hair 
care  partnership:  lawsuits,  bankrupt- 
cy. "You  can't  bat  1000  all  the  time." 
Banks  healthy,  expanding  Texas,  Cal- 
ifornia. Owns  Minnesota  (baseball) 
Twins.  Carries  lucky  buckeye  nut; 
estimated  $845  million. 


Eugene  Paul  (J.  Paul  Jr.)  Getty 

Inheritance.  London.  63.  Divorced, 
widowed,  remarried.  Four  children 
by  first  wife,  1  by  second.  Third  son  of 
oil  baron  Jean  Paul  Getty  (d.  1976) 
(see  other  Gettys).  Ran  Getty  Oil  Ital- 
ian operations;  got  into  $ixties  coun- 
terculture, drugs.  Divorced;  married 
actress  Talitha  Pol  1966.  Became  ad- 
dicts; she  died,  heroin  overdose, 
1971.  Namesake  son  kidnapped 
1973;  ear  cut  off  in  ransom  demand. 
Eugene  became  virtual  recluse.  Re- 
covered recent  years;  married  com- 
panion, former  model,  December. 
Cricket  enthusiast,  collector  rare 
books.  Major  philanthropist:  $200 
million  in  decade;  Honorary  Knight 
Commander  of  British  Empire.  Par- 
tially controls  $1.2  billion  trust;  other 
assets.  Estimated  some  $840  million. 


Frank  Batten  Sr.  and  family 

Media.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  68.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Uncle  Samuel  Slover 
arrived  Virginia  1900.  Was  offered  50% 
of  Newport  News  (now  Virginian- Pi- 
lot) if  he  halted  paper's  losses  within 
year;  succeeded.  Raised  nephew  Frank: 
Harvard  M.B.A. ;  publisher  age  27, 
1954.  Frank  expanded  Landmark 
Communications.  Now  7  dailies,  23 
weeklies,  etc.  First  cable  franchise 
1964;  sold  Tele-Cable,  over  740,000 
subscribers,  to  TCI  1994  for  over  $1 
billion.  Also  owns  Weather  Channel, 
Travel  Channel;  expanding  into  on- 
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The  power  of  change.  Samsung  measures  it  one  step  at  a  tli 


Samsung  is  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
changing  world.  We've  focused  our  energies 
into  developing  key  technologies  for  the 
future.  Advanced  semiconductors  ^\f 
for  imaging  and  multimedia.  y^^ 
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Biodegradable  materials  that  will  help 
preserve  our  ecosphere. 
Transportation  systems  for 
land,  sea  and  air.  Soon,  you'll  be  driving 
automobiles  manufactured,  controlled  and 


m     new  i 


One 


owered  by  Samsung's  technology.  With  each     The  Samsung  Group 

ew  product,  we  are  ascending  to  heights  of 
inovation  that  will  make  tomorrow's  world  a 
etter  place  for  all  of  us. 


)ne  step  at  a  time. 


CCAI,  105  Challenger  Rd.,  Ridgefield  Park,  NJ,  USA  07660  •  Fax:  201-229-6058 

Electronics:  World's  First  256-megabit  DRAM/TFT  LCD  Screens/High  Definition  TV's 
Engineering:  Aircraft/Passenger  Cars/Commercial  Vehicles/Electric  Cars/ 

Double-hulled  Tankers/High-speed  Ferries 
Chemicals:    Biodegradable  Resins/Fine  Chemicals 
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line  offerings.  Nashville,  Las  Vegas  TV 
stations  up  in  value,  estimated  S180 
million  together.  Son  Frank  Jr.  news- 
paperman and  heir  apparent.  Frank 
Sr.'s  35%  Landmark  estimated  at  least 
$810  million. 


Charles  Francis  Dolan 

Cable  TV.  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  69.  Mar- 
ried, 6  children.  Growing  up  in  Cleve- 
land, convinced  city  paper  to  run  his 
weekly  Bov  Scout  column  for 
$2/\veek  at  age  15.  To  NYC  1952, 
made  industrial  films.  Breakthrough 
1960:  wired  news  service  into  NYC 
hotels.  Won  Manhattan  cable  fran- 
chise 1961;  featured  Knicks,  Rangers 
games.  Created  limited  partnerships 
to  finance  high-cost  growth.  Created 
Home  Box  Office  1970;  sold  to  Time 
Inc.  1973.  Built  Cablevision  Systems, 
took  public  1985.  With  ITT,  bought 
Madison  Square  Garden  1995  for  SI 
billion.  Now,  via  MSG  and  Sports- 
Channel  networks,  controls  local  dis- 
tribution of  all  N.Y. -area  professional 
baseball,  basketball,  hockey.  Shares 
recently  worth  $810  million. 


W.  Duncan  MacMillan 
John  Hugh  MacMillan  III 
Marion  MacMillan  Pictet 
Whitney  MacMillan 
Cargill  MacMillan  Jr. 
Pauline  MacMillan  Keinath 
and  families 

Inheritance.  Cargill,  Inc.,  world's 
largest  grain  trader.  Whitney  MacMil- 
lan, chairman  1963-95.  Control  split 
among  3  family  branches.  First 
branch:  siblings  James  R.  and  Marga- 
ret Cargill  (which see).  Second  branch: 
Duncan  MacMillan:  Wayzata,  Minn. 
65.  Married,  4  children.  Has  worked 
for  Cargill  since  1953,  director  since 
1966;  vice  chairman  Wavcrosse,  Inc., 
family  investment  firm.  Wrote  2-vol- 
ume  family  history.  Brother  John 
Hugh:  Hillsboro  Beach,  Fla.  67. 
Twice  divorced,  remarried;  9  chil- 
dren. Not  active  in  company.  Barge 
company  in  bankruptcy.  Sister  Mar- 
ion: Hamilton  Beach,  Bermuda.  63. 
Divorced;  1  daughter,  another  child 
deceased.  Owns,  manages  real  estate 
holdings  worldwide,  many  farming 
related.  Third  branch:  Whitney  Mac- 
Millan: Minneapolis.  66.  Married,  2 
children.  Noted  expert  on  East  "West 


commercial  relations;  various  U.S., 
international  positions  with  compa- 
ny; CEO  1977  to  August  1995.  Broth- 
er Cargill:  Wayzata.  68.  Divorced, 
remarried;  4  children.  Senior  VP  Car- 
gill 1973-88.  Retired,  still  active  in 
company  affairs.  Philanthropic  inter- 
ests, public  TV,  banks.  Sister  Pauline: 
St.  Louis.  61.  Married.  4  children. 
Quiet  lifestyle,  works  with  handi- 
capped children.  Not  active  in  compa- 
ny. Each  branch  shares  fortune  worth 
$2.4  billion  or  more. 


Fayez  Shalaby  Sarofim 

Money  manager.  Houston.  66.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  5  children.  Egyp- 
tian-born son  of  wealthy  landowner. 
Harvard  business  school;  naturalized 
1961.  Anderson  Clayton  1951,  ad- 
vised pension  funds.  Launched  own 


company  1958  with  $100,000  from 
father.  "The  Sphinx"  had  early  coup: 
landed  Wee  U.'s  massive  endowment. 
Early  investor  Teledyne,  Intel.  Very 
conservative,  long-term  strategist. 
Raging  bull;  thinks  DJIA  could  hit 
10,000  by  2000;  $2  billion  bond 
portfolio.  Fund  lost  estimated  $475 
million  on  "Marlboro  Friday,'"  1992, 
when  Philip  Morris  cut  cigarette 
prices.  Still  believes  brand-name  fran- 
chises— P&G,  Coca-Cola,  Philip  Mor- 
ris— far  undervalued.  Fayez  now  esti- 
mated $800  million  or  more. 


Richard  Rainwater 

Investments.  Fort  Worth,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 51.  Divorced,  remarried;  3  chil- 
dren. Son  of  middle-class  wholesaler. 
Math,  physics  major  U.  of  Texas; 
Stanford  M.B.A.  Met  Sid  Bass  (which 


Lawter  Int..    itional  Chairman  Daniel  Terra 

with  Dorrance  Hill  Hamilton 

Cultural  ambassador  at  large  under  Ronald  Reagan,  this  year 

Terra  gave  $22     illion  to  Philadelphia's  University  of  the  Arts. 
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But  only  for  golfers  swinging  our  new  Titanium 
Bubble   Driver.  A  radical  new  club  proven  to  help 
golfers  hit  an  average  of  20%  more  fairways 
than  with  typical  oversized  clubs. 

That's  because  titanium  is  signifi- 
cantly lighter  and  stronger  than  steel.  So 
we're  able  to  produce  a  powerful  titanium 
clubhead  with  a  17%  larger  sweetspot.  For 
a  marked  increase  in  driving  accuracy. 


Plus,  this  is  the  only  titanium  club  with  the  Augusta- 
conquering  graphite  Bubble"'  shaft.  A  patented  design 

that  gives  you  faster  clubhead  speed  and  more 
distance  without  swinging  harder. 
So,  next  time  you're  staring  down  a  long, 
tight  fairway,  put  a  Titanium  Bubble  in 
your  hands.  The  flagstick  will  feel  a  lot 
closer.  And  that  narrow  green  corridor 
before  you  will  look  a  mile  wide. 


The  TITANIUM    BUBBLE. 


©Taylor  Made 


CAPTURE    the    POWER!" 


Limited  availability.  Call  1-800-TITANIUM  Ext.  365  for  the  pro  shop  nearest  you. 

01995  Taylor  Made  Coif  Company  Bubble  and  Capture  The  Power  are  trademarks,  Taylor  Made  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Taylor  Made  Coif  Company 
The  appearance  of  the  Bubble  shaft  is  a  trademarked  design  of  the  Taylor  Made  Coif  Company. 


IIIHi'liHUi'lHJiir 


see)  at  Stanford;  after  brief  Goldman, 
Sachs  stint  went  to  manage  S50  mil- 
lion Bass  family  portfolio  1970.  Lost 
money  2  years:  "Mr.  Bass  Sr.  com- 
mented to  me  that  the  tuition  goes 
way  up  after  college.11  Earned  back 
tuition,  then  some:  huge  Disney  in- 
vestments 1984.  Left  1986  to  run 
own  investments:  health  care,  oil,  real 
estate.  Met,  married  banker  Darla 
Moore  1991.  Darla  running  sizable 
assets  since  1994:  "Darla's  much  bet- 
ter at  the  deals. ,1  Focuses  on  ideas, 
Crescent  REIT,  which  he  took  public 
1994.  Estimated  over  S800  million. 


Henry  R.  Kravis 
George  R.  Roberts 

Partners,  cousins,  lbos.  Left  Bear, 
Stearns  1976  with  mentor  Jerome 
Kohlberg  (which  see)  to  form  Kohl- 
berg  Kravis  Roberts.  Small  firm,  big 
appetite:  bought  Houdaille  Indus- 
tries 1979  for  $370  million;  Wo- 
metco  1984  first  SI  billion  deal;  oth- 
ers: Storer  Communications, 
Safeway,  Beatrice,  Owens-Illinois, 
Walter  Industries.  Kohlberg  left  1987 
amid  differences  on  hostile  takeovers, 
size  of  deals;  still  getting  percentage 
on  many  deals.  KKR's  m.o.:  massive 
deals,  low  risk,  massive  fees — 20%  of 
profits,  1.5%  management  fee,  1% 
investment  banking  fee,  etc.  Often 
risk  just  1%  of  buyout  equity.  Still 
claim  historCs  biggest  LBO,  RJR  Na- 
bisco for  $26.4  billion  1988.  RJR  re- 
turn for  kkr  investors  negligible;  kkr 
traded  rjr  stock  in  to  buy  Borden  late 
1994,  hoping  to  milk  Elsie  the  cow. 
Sweeter  recent  deal:  bought  Ameri- 
can Reinsurance  1992  from  Aetna, 
public  4  months  later  at  triple  pur- 
chase price.  Other  winners:  Duracell, 
Stop  &  Shop.  Lately  talking  "lever- 
aged buildups,11  backing  acquisition 
drives  by  companies  in  hot  industries: 
K-III  Communications,  founded 
1989  with  S460  million  from  KKR, 
now  snapping  up  media  companies. 
Henry:  NYC;  5  other  homes.  51. 
Twice  divorced,  now  married  to 
French-Canadian  economist,  Ford 
board  member  Marie- Josee  Drouin. 
2  children  by  earlier  marriage.  Palm 
Beach  arts  center  named  after  lather 
Raymond,  a  Tulsa  geologist.  High- 
profile  socialite  NYC  ;  big  bucks  to 
Metropolitan  Museum.  George:  San 
Francisco  area.  51.  Married,  3  chil- 


Harryand  Leona  Helmsley 

After  serving  18  months  and  paying  $8  million 

in  fines  for  tax  evasion,  Queen  Leona 

now  takes  care  of  Harry 

in  their  new  digs  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


dren.  Low-profile:  hates  New  York 
City,  runs  West  Coast  office.  Henry, 
George  each  estimated  worth  over 
S800  million. 


Richard  Mellon  Scaife 

Inheritance.  Pittsburgh.  62.  Divorced, 
remarried;  2  children.  Grandson  of 
Richard  Beam' Mellon  (see  Mellon  fam- 
ily). "Dicky"  inherited  over  $200  mil- 
lion from  Mellon  mother  1965.  Runs 
Scaife  Newspapers;  sold  Sacramento 
Union  1989.  Sued  over  1992  sale  of 
Pittsburgh  Press  to  Block  family  (which 
see);  claimed  wasn't  given  chance  to 
bid.  Beat  drinking  problem.  Won't  use 
middle  name  (feels  Mellon  clan  treated 
his  parents  shabbily).  Reportedly  gave 
$1  million  to  Nixon  reelection  cam- 
paign; big  backer  right-wing  causes, 
think  tanks.  Long  estranged  from  re- 
clusive, liberal  sister  Cordelia  Scaite 
May  (which see).  Reportedly  lost  "virtu- 
ally nothing"  in  1991  divorce.  Estimat- 
ed some  $800  million. 


Christopher  (Kit)  Goldsbury  • 

$alsa.  $an  Antonio.  52.  Divorced,  2 
children.  BA.  political  science  Trinity 
U.  (San  Aitonio)  1966.  Former  son- 
in-law  of  David  Pace.  Pace:  son  of 
Louisiana  jellymaker,  WWII  test  pilot; 
postwar,  invented  hot  and  spicy  Pace 
Picante  Sauce — "Syrup  of  the  South- 
west." Kit  joined  Pace  1969;  wed  boss' 
daughter.  Started  in  production,  then 
sales;  oversaw  20%  annual  growth  rate 
1980s.  Salsa  secret:  low-cal  alternative 
to  high-fat  condiments;  nationally  sur- 
passed ketchup  sales  1992.  Kit  bought 
out  David  1982,  then  ex-wife  in  1991 
divorce.  Bought  out  by  Campbell  Soup 
for  $1.1  billion  in  January.  Private, 
speaks  Spanish.  $upporter  San  Aitonio 
arts.  Estimated  over  $800  million. 


Eli  Broad 

Home  building,  financial  services.  LA. 
62.  Married,  2  children.  Founded 
Kaufman  &:  Broad  age  23  with  Don 
Kaufman  (d.  1983),  built  first  houses 
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s  Your  World. 

Invest  In  It. 


>ach  of  us  is  part  of  a  larger  picture  today.  A  global  economy.  Which  is  why  we  believe 
it  makes  sense  to  look  beyond  our  national  boundaries  for  investment  opportunities. 

Look  to  G.T.  Global.  We  specialize  in  global  mutual  funds.  Since  our  founding  in 
London  over  25  years  ago,  we've  witnessed  the  economic  ups  and  downs  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  experience  and  world- 
wide presence  help  us  distinguish  the  peaks  from  the  valleys.  And  our  broad  selection  of  funds  gives  you  a  range  of  choices  based 
on  your  own  objectives  and  comfort  level. 

Talk  to  your  financial  adviser  about  G.T.  Global,  or  call  us  for  more  information.  We  have  all  kinds  of  ways  to  invest  in  your 
world.  Whether  you're  trying  to  take  a  big  leap,  or  simply  seeking  a  careful  but  steady  ascent. 

1-800-824-1580 


G.T.  GLOBAL 

MUTUAL  FUNDS 

You  will  receive  a  prospectus  for  the  G.T  Global  Growth  Funds  with  more  complete  information,  including  charges,  expenses  and  the  risks  associated  with  global  and  emerging  market 
investing,  including  political  and  currency  risk.  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing.  G.T  Global  Financial  Services,  Inc.,  Dist.  50  California  St.  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 


London       Hong    Kong       San 


TO  RO  N  T  O 


■Hu-lun iiwnm 


with  $25,000  loan  from  in-laws 
1957.  Left  Michigan  for  California, 
added  insurance  business  to  hedge 
real  estate  cycles.  Built  thousands  of 
homes  for  baby  boomers;  also  over- 
seas in  Prance.  Spun  off  home  builder 
1989  to  concentrate  on  finance  com- 
pany: "After  25  years  .  .  .  the  thrill 
was  gone.'1  SunAmerica  Inc.  snapped 
up  distressed  financial  companies  like 
Anchor  National  Life  (1986),  Inte- 
grated Resources  (1990).  Vast  art 
collection,  founded  LA  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  1983.  Also  owns 
real  estate.  Estimated  net  worth: 
$800  million. 


Marc  Rich 
Pincus  Green 

Former  trading  partners.  Rich:  Meg- 
gen,  Switzerland.  60.  Divorced,  re- 
married; 3  children.  Green:  60.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Belgian-born  Rich's 
family  fled  Europe  to  U.S.  1941.  Quit 
NYU  to  work  in  mailroom  of  commod- 
ity trader  Philipp  Brothers.  Rose, 
along  with  Brooklyn-born  "Pinky,11 
to  star  trader  status;  pioneered  spot  oil 
market  1968.  Phibro  balked  at  bonus 
earned,  so  Rich  and  Pinky  left  1974  to 
form  Rich  &  Co.  AG,  became  Phibro's 
trading  nemesis.  Indictment  after 
trading  Iranian  crude  during  hostage 
crisis  early  1980s;  broke  South  Africa 


embargo  1980s.  Feds  charged  pair 
with  tax  evasion,  fraud,  racketeering 
1983;  pair  fled  to  Switzerland.  Paid 
$171  million  in  fines  so  U.S.  arm 
Clarendon  could  do  business  1984. 
Bought  Twentieth  Century  Fox  with 
Marvin  Davis  (which  sec),  broke  up 
company,  sold  out  to  Davis.  Changes 
since  1990  at  trading  company,  now 
called  Glencore  International:  Pinky 
(after  heart  bypass)  and  other  part- 
ners cashed  out;  profits  down  with 
exodus.  Rich  cashed  out  final  25% 
Glencore  1994;  still  believed  to  have 
assets  in  Rich  Holding.  Tough  times 
for  Rich:  Interpol  has  "red  notice11 
on  him — priority  arrest;  ex-wife 
Denise  suing  for  half  of  Rich's  assets. 
Pinky  estimated  $800  million;  Rich, 
over  $800  million,  many  belieye  far 
higher. 


Dennis  Washington 

Mining,  railroads,  etc.  Missoula, 
Mont.;  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  61.  Mar- 
ried, grooming  2  sons  to  take  oxer. 
Heavy  crane  operator  who  loved  big 
machines,  got  $30,000  loan  and  mar- 
ried age  30.  Built  Montana's  largest 
contractor.  Saw  unaggressive  big 
companies  with  idle  assets.  Bought, 
reopened  Anaconda  copper  mine  for 
$18  million  plus  royalties  1985.  Gave 
nonunion  labor  profit-sharing;  soon 


low-cost  U.S.  producer.  Sold  half 
1989  for  $125  million.  Bought  what 
is  now  Montana  Rail  Link  from  Bur- 
lington Northern  1987.  Got  control 
Kasler  Holding,  leading  California 
road,  bridge  builder.  Washington  in 
acquisition  mode:  has  been  adding 
railroads,  shipping,  barges.  Out  of 
day-to-day  operations.  Estimated 
$800  million. 


Clemmie  Dixon  Spangler  Jr. 
and  family 

Investments.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  63. 
Married,  2  daughters.  U.  of  North 
Carolina;  Harvard  M.B.A.  1956.  Fa- 
ther left  farm,  started  construction 
company;  built  motels,  helped 
found  bank  that  foundered.  "Dick" 
Jr.  helped  restore;  bought  out  by 
ncnb  1982.  Bought  more  ncnb 
shares;  now  NationsBank,  owns  over 
8  million  shares;  wife  a  director.  De- 
yeloped  Golden  Eagle  motels,  later 
sold.  Bought  2  million  rjr  shares 
before  1989  kkr  buyout.  Chairman 
N.C.  State  Board  of  Education, 
1982-86.  Since  1986  president  of  U. 
of  North  Carolina:  "Best  job  in 
North  Carolina."  Repairs  antique 
grandfather  clocks;  backpacks  sum- 
mers in  Rocky  Mountains.  $tock, 
etc.  recently  worth  over  $800 
million. 


JohnW. 
Marriott  Jr., 
giving  new 
meaning  to  the 
word  perfection 
Famous  as  a 
midrange  hotel 
chain,  Marriott 
purchased  the 
famously  up- 
scale Ritz-Carl- 
ton  chain  earlier 
this  year.  "You 
can  never  reach 
perfection  in 
this  life;  success 
is  never  final." 
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Our  Field  Investigators  track  down  and  aggressively 


prosecute  fraud  wherever  they  find  it.  Not  just  because  fraud 


Most  Companies  Try  To  Avoid  Fraud. 


costs  the  insurance  industry  billions  every  year. 


But  because  Workers  Compensation  fraud  adds 


to  the  already  high  cost  of  doing  business  for  all 


We  Look  For  It. 


industries.  Including  yours. 


So  fraud  actually  costs  more  than  money.  It  can  cost  jobs.  If  you're  interested  in  flexible, 


LIBERTY  p 

cost-effective  ways  to  stop  it  in  its  tracks,  talk  to  Liberty  Mutual.  MU  1  UAL,^ 


C  1995  Liberty  Mutual  Croup 


For  half  a  century,  Hyundai  Business  Group 
has  been  working  towards  a  single  goal.  The 
goal  of  making  this  world  a  more  comfortable 
and  better  place  to  live  for  everyone.  Today  we 
have  earned  a  place  in  your  daily  lives. 


From  chips  to  telecommunications  satellite 
From  a  full  line  of  passenger  cars  to  all  types  i 
commercial  vehicles.  From  subways  to  hig 
speed  trains.  From  infrastructure  to  turn-ke 
base  engineering  and  construction  projects. 


IK 


Off 


no" 


AUTOMOBILES,  ELECTRONICS,  SHIPBUILDING,  ENGINEERING  &  CONSTRUCTION,  MACHINERY  &  EQUIPMENT,  PETROCHEMICALS,  TRADING  &  TRANSPORTATION 


I  til 


slitter  Tomorrow 


Jfcom  super-tankers  to  advanced  LNG 
:6(irriers.  We've  become  a  part  of  your  lives  in 
;  Dre  than  1  70  countries  around  the  world. 

Hyundai,  working  together  to  create 
novative  synergies,  innovative  products. 


■« 


jds. 


HYUNDAI 

Building  A  Better  World  Through  Innovative  Technology 


fflOl    out  what  Hyundai  can  do  for  you:  Hyundai  Corporation.  K  P.O.  Box  92.  Seoul.  Korea.  Tel  +  82-2-746-1873.  Fax  +  82-2-741 -2341 . 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  $700,000,000 


Joseph  Dahr  Jamail  Jr. 

Lawsuits.  Houston.  69.  Married,  3 
sons.  Started  in  D.A.'s  office  with  U. 
of  Texas  law  degree.  Went  on  own, 
did  well  as  personal  injury  lawyer. 
Struck  Texas  gold  with  celebrated 
Texaco-Pennzoil  ease  1987:  estimat- 
ed S345  million  legal  fees  (pretax). 
One  of  the  world's  highest-paid  law- 
yers. Small  staff:  5  associates,  no  part- 
ners (Kolius  of  firm  name  Jamail  & 
Kolius  never  a  partner);  some  90%  of 
billings  go  to  bottom  line.  Antitrust 
ease  against  American  Airlines  for 
Northwest  and  Continental;  first  ease 
lost  in  28  years.  Now,  representing 
American  National  Insurance  against 
IBM.  Son  Randall  owns  Houston- 
based  music  label  Justice  Records. 
"How  much  money  do  you  think  I'm 
worth?"  Over  $800  million. 


Alan  Gerry 

Cable  TV.  Liberty,  N.Y.,  Naples,  Fla. 
66.  Married,  3  children.  U.S.  Marines 
age  17,  then  electronics  school.  Stud- 
ied TV  1949.  Put  up  TV  antenna 
towers  with  $1,500  in  1956  in  Cats- 
kills  town  Liberty.  "Just  trying  to  get 
a  good  picture  on  the  3  networks." 
Acquired  cable  franchises,  built  sys- 
tems, slow  growth  to  2,000  subscrib- 
ers 1970;  then  up  to  52,000  1980. 
Acc]uisition  push  through  1980s 
jacked  Cablevision  Industries,  subsid- 
iaries to  1.3  million  in  18  states,  major 
markets  Philadelphia,  LA,  etc.  This 
year  agreed  to  sell  evi  and  related 
companies  to  Time  Warner  for  S2.8 
billion,  including  CV1  debt.  Calls  it 
"tough  decision,1'  but  $795  million 
payout  in  cash  and  Time  Warner  stock 
should  ease  the  pain. 


Daniel  James  Terra  and  family 

Lawter  International.  Northbrook, 
111.  84.  Widowed,  remarried;  1  son,  2 
stepchildren.  Born  to  Italian  immi- 
grant lithographer  in  Philly.  In  De- 
pression, sang  in  speakeasies.  Lost 
Penn  State  dance  audition  to  dene 
Kelly  ("All  I  had  to  do  was  see  him 
take  the  first  three  steps").  Switched 
to  chemistry.  Developed  high-speed 
printing  process  for  magazines  1936. 
To  Chicago  to  oversee  printing  of 
Life  magazine;  never  left.  Borrowed 
$2,500  to  start  Lawter  Chemicals 
1940.  Still  chairman.  Also  Mercury 


Finance  holding.  First  wife,  art  histo- 
rian, introduced  him  to  art,  collect- 
ing. Opened  Chicago's  Terra  Muse- 
um, Musee  d'Americain  Giverny 
( France );  $22  million  to  U.  of  the  Arts 
(Philadelphia).  Net  worth  estimated 
$790  million. 


Charles  B.  Johnson 
Rupert  H.  Johnson  Jr. 

Franklin  Resources,  Inc.  Half-broth- 
ers. Charles:  Hillsborough,  Calif.  62. 
Married,  6  children.  Yale  1954,  Army 
1955-57.  Took  over  father's  fund 
management  company,  Franklin  Dis- 
tributors, 1957  with  $2  million  assets 
under  management;  by  1994,  $118 
billion.  Known  for  market-specific 
funds  and  emphasis  on  marketing:  first 
tax-free  state  bond  fund,  one  of  first 
gold  stock  funds.  Once  used  Joe  Mon- 
tana, ex-NTL  quarterback,  on  ads; 
"You  use  somebody  like  Joe  Montana 
because  it  gets  people  looking  at  your 
ads  who  may  not  ordinarily  look  at  a 
financial  ad."  Acquired  Templeton, 
Galbraith  &  Hansberger,  parent  corn- 


pans-  for  John  Templeton's  fund  fam- 
ily, for  $913  million  1992.  Looking  to 
expand  globally;  active,  Canada,  U.K., 
Pacific  Rim.  Charles'  shares  recentlv 
worth  $790  million.  Rupert:  Hillsbor- 
ough, Calif.  55.  Married.  Washington 
and  Lee  U.  1961.  Joined  Franklin 
1965,  currently  executive  VP.  Rupert's 
shares  recently  worth  $635  million. 


Stuart  Robert  Levine 
Craig  Robert  Benson 

Partners.  Cabletron  Svstems.  Levine: 
Stratham,  N.H.  37.  Married,  2 
daughters.  U.  of  Miami.  Voted  least 
likely  to  succeed  in  high  school.  Ben- 
son: 41.  Babson  College  B.S.  Syra- 
cuse M.B.A.  "He  [  Levine  ]'s  got 
strengths  in  areas  I  don't  have 
strengths  in,  and  the  other  way 
around."  Cofounded  company  1983, 
with  cables  connecting  PCs/office 
networks.  Known  for  tough,  strong- 
arm  tactics  with  suppliers,  distributors, 
competitors,  even  own  employees.  Ex- 
employee:  "management  by  intimida- 
tion and  fear."  While  supporting  Ed  du 
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Model-actress 
Anna  Nicole  Smith 
sporting  the  latest 
in  widow's  weeds 
Her  made-in- 
tabloid-heaven 
marriage  to 
oilman  James 
Howard  Marshall 
came  to  an  end 
when  Marshall  died 
in  August  at  age 
91.  Marshall's  son 
Pierce  had  got- 
ten power  of 
attorney  over  his 
father's 

affairs  after  the 
marriage.  Smith, 
26,  is  said  to  be 
seeking  a 
modest 
settlement. 


Pont  1992,  company  wrote  solicitation 
letter  to  suppliers;  hinting  possible  fu- 
ture difficulties  with  those  who  "only 
want  one-way  relationship."  Company 
recorded  S810  million  revenue  this 
fiscal  year,  36%  jump  from  last.  First  to 
install  computer  network  in  space, 
aboard  Russian  "Mir"  space  station. 
Recently  filed  to  bid  for  Chipcom 
Corp.,  reportedly  to  prevent  main 
competitor  from  acquiring;  withdrew 
before  making  official  bid.  Benson's 
shares,  aftertax  proceeds  of  past  stock 
sales  estimated  over  S630  million.  Le- 
vine's,  over  S780  million. 


Teresa  Heinz 

Inheritance.  Fox  Chapel,  Pa.;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  56.  Widowed,  remar- 
ried 1995  to  Senator  John  Kerry 
D-Mass.  I;  3  sons.  Born,  raised  Mo- 
zambique; Portuguese  doctor's 
daughter.  U.  of  Witwatersrand;  Ge- 
neva fSwitz.)  Interpreters  School: 
speaks  5  languages.  Met  Ketchup 
King's  great-grandson;  married 
1966.    U.S.    Senator    Henry    John 


Heinz  III  (  R-Pa.)  died  in  plane  crash, 
1991.  Widow  runs  SI  billion  philan- 
thropic powerhouse.  Created  Heinz 
Awards  to  honor  "the  kinds  of  things 
I  saw  in  my  husband:  zest,  passion, 
excitement,  joy."  Remains  Republi- 
can, avid  environmentalist,  arts  sup- 
porter. Heinz  trusts,  foundations  sold 
13.5  million  Heinz  shares  August,  to 
diversify.  Her  shares,  etc.,  exceed 
S760  million. 


Herbert  Allen 
Herbert  Anthony  Allen 
and  families 

Investments.  NYC.  Herbert:  87. 
Widowed,  remarried;  2  children. 
Herb's  son  Herbert  A.:  54.  Twice 
divorced;  4  children.  Herb  Sr.'s 
brother  Charlie  Allen  (d.  1994,  age 
91  j  considered  one  of  alltime  sav- 
viest  investors.  Raised  in  Manhattan 
tenement,  dropped  out  of  high 
school  to  be  Wall  Street  runner  age 
15.  Started  trading  bonds  at  19  with 
2  phones  and  SI, 000.  Herbert 
joined  1928.  Brothers  made,  lost 
first  million  within  year.  Herb's 
shrewd  trades  kept  firm  afloat 
through  Depression.  Phenomenal 
record  since  buying  into  small,  risky, 
cheap  ventures.  Charlie  bought  SI 
million  stake  Syntex  1958;  got  S290 
million  in  sale  to  Roche  Holdings 
1994.  Herbert  took  S3  million  posi- 
tion Benguet  Mining,  sold  for  over 
S45  million.  Herbert  A.  joined 
1962,  made  mark  buying,  against 
elders'  advice,  6.7%  Columbia  Pic- 
tures for  S2.4  million  1973;  sold 
part  to  Coke  for  S40  million  profit 
1982,  rest  to  Sony  for  S70  million 
gain  1989.  Hollywood's  top  power 
broker:  represented  Qvc  in  bid  for 
Paramount,  returned  SI  million 
check  to  Barn'  Diller  after  bid  failed; 
played  major  advisory  role  in  sale  of 
mca  to  Seagram  in  June.  Herbert 
A.'s  annual  Sun  Valley  weekend 
mandatory  attendance  for  industry 
.igs  like  John  Malone,  Sumner 
"edstone,  Edgar  Bronfman,  David 
Geffen  (see  all).  Lives  with  his  dogs 
at  Carlyle  Hotel  NYC;  walks  to  work. 
Coke  director  since  1982,  owns  over 
S300  million  worth;  also  scores  of 
small  investments:  high-tech,  bio- 
tech  investments  abound.  Herb, 
Herb  A.,  Charlie's  heirs  share  for- 
tune worth  well  over  $1.5  billion. 


Jackson  Thomas  Stephens 
and  family 

Investment  banking,  media.  Little 
Rock.  72.  Twice  divorced,  2  chil- 
dren. Son  of  Democratic  power  bro- 
ker, raised  on  farm.  Older  brother 
Witt  (d.  1991 )  sold  belt  buckles  and 
bibles,  then  bonds  in  depressed 
1933  municipals  market.  Jack 
joined  1946,  cofounded  Stephens, 
Inc.,  now  one  of  largest  off-Wall 
Street  investment  houses:  under- 
writers Wal-Mart  1970;  helped  Ty- 
son Foods'  takeover  Holly  Farms 
1989.  Bought  control  big,  private 
Donrey  media  1993.  Owns  S400 
million  of  Little  Rock-based  phone 
company  Alltel;  also  real  estate,  oil 
and  gas.  Son  Warren  A.,  38,  CEO.  Big 
giver  to  Republican  Party.  Shares 
with  Witt's  heirs  fortune  estimated 
more  than  SI. 5  billion. 


Frederick  W.  (Ted)  Field 

Inheritance,  media.  Beverlv  Hills.  43. 
Divorced  4  times,  5  daughters.  Pro- 
genitor Marshall  Field  was  store  clerk 
who  built  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  into 
world's  largest  department  store. 
Grandson  Marshall  III  sold  1941, 
started  Chicago  Sun,  added  Times 
1947;  later,  TV,  cable.  Marshall  IV 
inherited;  died  1965.  Ted  raised  by 
mother  in  Chicago,  Alaska.  Ted,  half- 
brother  Marshall  V  clashed,  liquidat- 
ed company.  Stint  racing  cars.  Found- 
ed Interscope  movie  company,  record 
label.  Sold  51%  movie  companv  to 
PolyGram  1992;  50%  record  label  to 
Time  Warner.  Latter  attacked  for 
"gangsta"  lyrics:  "He's  one  of  the  big 
exploitation  guys  in  gangsta  rap." 
Democratic  booster.  Estimated  over 
S750  million. 


Franklin  Parsons  Perdue 

Chickens.  Salisbury,  Md.  75.  Twice 
divorced,  remarried;  4  children  from 
first  marriage.  Grew  up  on  father's 
egg  farm,  dreamed  of  big-league 
baseball  career.  Salisburv  State  U.; 
dropped  out;  back  to  farm  1940. 
Chickens  paid  off:  demand  sk\  rocket- 
ed 70s  and  80s.  Added  feed,  process- 
ing: one  of  first  integrated  chicken 
companies.  Then  the  big  difference: 
first  to  use  brand  name  on  commodity 
product:  "It  takes  a  tough  man  to 
make    a    tender    chicken."    Tough 
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enough  to  meet  NYC  godfather  Paul 
Castellano  on  quashing  union  orga- 
nizers 1980.  Perdue  now  fourth-larg- 
est in  U.S.  ($1.5  billion  sales  fiscal 
1994);  son  James  runs  company,  re- 
placed D.\d  as  TV  pitchman  1994. 
Frank's  90%  estimated  $750  million. 


William  A.  Cook 

Medical  supplies.  Bloomington,  Ind. 
64.  Married,  1  son.  Ex-cabbie; 
Northwestern  1953;  five  years  as  hos- 
pital-supply salesman.  Quit  to  form 
own  hypodermic  needle  company. 
Hated  big-city  Chicago;  sold  compa- 
ny, packed  family  into  Corvair,  head- 
ed for  pastoral  Bloomington  1963. 
Spent  $1,500  on  blowtorch,  solder- 
ing iron,  plastic  tubing;  made  then- 
new  cardiovascular  catheters.  Today 
private  Cook  Group  among  largest 
makers;  also  pacemakers,  syringes, 
etc.  New  coronary  shunt  (used  in 
surgery)  likely  home  run.  Says  won't 
sell:  "I  don't  have  time  to  run  their 
company  and  mine,  too."  Active  in 
community,  renovating  downtown 
Bloomington  properties.  Estimated 
over  $750  million;  he  denies. 


Jim  Jannard  * 

Sunglasses.  Irvine,  Calif.  46.  Di- 
vorced, 4  children.  Started  selling 
hand  grips  for  motocross  motorcycles 
from  station  wagon  1975;  named 
company  Oakley,  after  his  dog.  Moto- 
cross goggles  1980,  ski  goggles  1983. 
First  sunglasses  1984.  Early  models 
featured  interchangeable  parts,  "ther- 
monuclear protection."  Trendy  Oak 
ley  grew  to  13%  of  $1.2  billion  premi- 
um sunglass  market.  Over  30%  sold 
through  $unglass  Hut  chain.  Litigates 
aggressively  to  protect  designs,  image; 
tight  rein  on  distribution.  Far  out  ads, 
young  execs.  Jannard  gave  self  $20 
million  bonus  1994,  corporate  jet 
1995.  Public  August:  Jannard  sold 
$138  million  worth,  still  owns  65%. 
Net  worth  estimated  $750  million. 
"Isn't  America  a  great  country:" 


Reese  Mcintosh  Rowling 
and  family 

Oil,  real  estate.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
67.  Married,  4  children.  Geologist  for 
oil  companies;  started  own  Tana  Oil 
&  Gas   1972.  Stayed  virtually  debt- 


free;  in  early  1980s  bust  "drilled  a  lot 
of  wells  while  other  companies  were 
busy  paying  their  bank  loans."  Bv 
1989  one  of  largest  independent  U.S. 
explorers;  sold  oil  and  gas  production 
(kept  pipeline)  to  Texaco  for  pre- 
ferred stock  1989,  avoiding  big  capi- 
tal gains  tax  bite  (recently  converted 
to  common).  Acquired  Doubletree 
hotel  in  Dallas,  8  others  since  1990; 
over  2,200  rooms  in  Southwest.  First 
big  debt  ever  for  $90  million  pipeline 
project.  Son  Robert  running  TRT 
Holdings  (family  investments).  Esti- 
mated worth  $740  million. 


Michael  Dell 

Dell  Computer.  Austin,  Tex.  30. 
Married,  2  daughters.  Enrolled  biolo- 
gy, U.  of  Texas  1983;  dropped  out 
1984  grossing  $80,000/month  with 
computer  resale  business  started  in 
dorm  room.  First  to  sell  directly  by 
phone;  $159  million  revenue  1988, 
$2.9  billion  1994.  Stock  price  plum- 
meted July  1993:  newspaper  reports 
of  $38  million  loss  on  currency  hedg- 
ing 1992,  delay  in  introduction  of 
notebook  computer  in  1993.  Engi- 
neered turnaround  with  experienced 
industry  veterans;  "We  had  to  rebuild 
our  credibility."  Recovery  so  far  more 
than  tripled  stock  price.  No  chair  in 
office,  works  standing  up;  "I've  dis- 


covered that  I  think  faster  on  my 
feet."  Currently  building  "biggest 
house  in  Austin  area."  Recently 
worth  $740  million. 


John  Elroy  McCaw  Jr. 
Keith  W.  McCaw 
Bruce  R.  McCaw 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications. 
Father  John  Elroy  McCaw  radio  and 
cable  TV  pioneer.  Mother  one  of  first 
women  to  earn  accounting  degree  U. 
of  Washington.  Brother  the  Craig 
McCaw  (which  sec).  $ons  attended 
prestigious  Lakeside  School.  Very 
private  family.  Father  died  1969,  left 
debt;  sons  rebuilt,  led  by  Craig,  be- 
came cellular  phone  power.  Family 
became  richer  with  $11.5  billion 
merger  with  AT&T  1994.  John:  Seat- 
tle. 44.  Divorced,  3  children.  Class- 
mate of  Paul  Allen  (which  see)  at 
Lakeside.  "Warmest"  brother.  Has 
stake  in  the  Seattle  (baseball)  Mari- 
ners. Majority  owner  Vancouver 
(basketball)  Grizzlies,  (hockey)  Ca- 
nucks, Vancouver's  new  stadium. 
Keith:  Seattle.  42.  Married,  2  chil- 
dren. Left  McCaw  1991:  "You  can 
only  work  for  your  brother  for  so 
long."  Youngest,  most  private.  Only 
brother  without  pilot's  license. 
Bruce:  Bellevue.  48.  Single.  Never 
worked    for   Craig.    Most    talkative 


Tender  chicken  man  Frank  Perdue,  left,  and  Russian  Governor  Alexsandr  Belykov 
Belykov,  the  "Frank  Perdue  of  Leningrad," 
met  with  Perdue  earlier  this  year 
to  sti.  dy  Perdue's  poultry  business. 
A  joint  venture  may  be  hatched  soon. 
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AMERICAN  LEADERS  FUND* 

MORNINGSTAR  GROWTH  &  INCOME 
FUNDS  PEER  GROUP  AVERAGE" 


1    &    f 


What  can  get  100,000  investment 
professionals  excited  about  Federated? 
j  It's  our  ability  to  take  the  "excitement" 
>ut  of  investing. 

To  these  experts,  our  highly  disciplined 
nvestment  philosophy  and  highly  defined 
lortfolios  are  anything  but  boring. 

Because  they  know  its  that  kind  of  invest- 
ment style  which  has  helped  Federated's 
\merican  Leaders  Fund  outpace  the 
/lorningstar  Growth  &  Income  Funds  Peer 
Sroup  average  since  1 990.  And  which  helps 
hem  manage  their  clients'  portfolios. 
j  That's  why  they  have  entrusted 
:ederated  with  over  $50  billion.  And  why 
ve're  one  of  the  nation's  largest  mutual  fund 
ompanies. 

If  you  think  boring  can  be  beautiful, 
ontact  your  Federated  representative  or 
all  1-800-669-9544. 


Past  performance  is  not  indicative  of  future  results.  Nor  is  the 
chart  necessarily  indicative  of  the  fund's  entire  performance 
history.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate,  so 
when  shares  are  redeemed  they  may  be  worth  more  or  less 
than  the  original  cost. 

Total  return  represents  the  change  in  the  value  of  an 
investment  after  reinvesting  all  income  and  capital  gains. 

For  more  complete  information,  including  information  on  other 
classes  of  shares,  contact  your  investment  professional  for  a 
prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  investing. 

Federated  Securities  Corp.,  Distributor. 


Annualized  Total  Return  as  of  6/30/95 

1  year 

5  year                       1 0  year 

13.61% 

11.60%                        11.45% 

Performance  shown  is  for  the  Class  A  Shares  of  the  fund  and 
reflects  the  5.5%  maximum  sales  load.  The  fund  also  offers 
other  classes  of  shares.  Performance  for  those  classes  will 
vary  due  to  differences  in  charges  and  expenses. 

'Class  A  Shares  excluding  maximum  sales  charge 
"Morningstar  figures  do  not  reflect  sales  charges. 


Since  1955 


Federated  Funds 

Where  Experts  Invest 
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OVER  S600.000.000 


brother,  except  with  press:  "One  of 
the  reasons  we  spend  less  time  in  the 
city  [Seattle]  is  because  we  got  run 
out  [because  of  hounding  by  the 
press].1''  Races  cars.  Sponsors  2  Indv 
500  cars:  "It's  a  business  for  him." 
Each  of  the  three  brothers  worth  at 
least  $670  million. 


Dwight  Darwin  Opperman 

Legal  publishing.  Eagan,  Minn.  72. 
Married,  2  children.  Born  Pern', 
Iowa.  After  Army  WWII  earned  J.D. 
Drake  University  195E  Started  as 
editorial  counsel  for  West  Publishing, 
19th-century  firm  that  became  na- 
tion's top  legal  publisher.  Opperman 
rose  to  VP  1965,  president  1968,  CEO 
1978.  West's  copyrighted  citations 
most  complete  index  of  federal  cases, 
statutes:  other  on-line  legal  services 
pay  to  use  it.  Son  Vance,  now  presi- 
dent, named  one  of  nation's  top  liti- 
gators by  National  Law  Journal  1992; 
well-connected  politically:  friends 
with  Al  Gore,  cochaired  Senator 
Dianne  Feinstein's  (D-Calif )  reelec- 
tion campaign  1994.  West  Publishing 
stake  estimated  over  $700  million, 
perhaps  far  over. 


William  Ingraham  Koch 
Frederick  Robinson  Koch 

Brothers.  Inheritance.  Two  of  4  sons 
of  Fred  Koch  (d.  1967),  founder 
Koch  Industries,  $20-billion-plus 
(revenues)  oil  giant  (see  also  David, 
Charles).  Bill:  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  55. 
Married,  1  child.  Family  feud  explod- 
ed 1981:  Bill  claimed  mismanage- 
ment, sting\'  dividends  by  Koch  In- 
dustries. Brothers  Charles,  David 
controlled  firm,  bought  out  Bill, 
brother  Fred  1983  for  over  SI  billion. 
Bill's  net  share  estimated  $700  mil- 
lion. Bill  had  already  moved  Koch 
stake  into  Delaware  S  corporations. 
Massachusetts  court  ruled  no  capital 
gains  taxes  apply;  Bill  got  biggest 
Massachusetts  tax  refund  ever  1993 
($47.5  million).  Founded  Oxbow 
Group  mid-1980s:  trading  firm, 
high-tech  and  medical  research,  real 
estate,  energy,  etc.  Revenues  over  $1 
billion.  Avid  wine,  art  collector — P 
casso,  Cezanne.  Miro.  Engineerim. 
background  helped  him  win  Ameri- 
ca's Cup  1992:  spent  $68  million. 
Sponsored    1995    all-women    team. 


Bought  Jackie  O.'s  Fifth  Avenue 
apartment  for  $9.5  million.  Net 
worth  may  exceed  $700  million:  not 
bad  for  self  described  former  "nerdy, 
awkward  kid."  Fred:  61.  Single.  Lon- 
don (Jean  Paul  Getty's  former  man- 
sion), Monaco,  NYC.  Attended  Har- 
vard, Yale  Drama  School.  Avoids 
press;  collects,  restores  art.  Philan- 
thropist: Morgan  Library  in  NYC, 
Harvard  Theater  Collection;  nearly 
$3  million  building  Swan  Theatre  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  Net  worth  be- 
lieved over  $500  million. 


Robert  Edward  Rich  Sr .  and  family 

Fake  cream.  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  82.  Married,  3  children. 
Learned  family  dairy  business,  bought 
own  milk  company  1935;  during 
WWII,  milk  administrator.  "The  cow 
is  a  very  inefficient  factory."  Devel- 
oped soybean-based  whipping  cream. 
Then  Coffee  Rich  creamer  1960; 
cheap,  nonspoiling;  foundation  of 
fortune.  Added  small  frozen  food 
companies,  bakeries.  Expanding  in- 
ternationally under  son  Robert  Jr., 
54:  adding  Mexico,  South  Africa. 
Topped  $1.8  billion  in  sales  1994. 
Company  owns  AAA  baseball  Buffalo 
Bisons,  other  minor  league  teams; 
stake  in  Buffalo  (hockey)  Sabres.  Also 
four  Buffalo-area  radio  stations,  Flori- 
da golf  course.  Net  worth  estimated 
$700  million  or  more. 


Leon  Hess 

Amerada  Hess.  NYC;  Deal,  N.J.  81. 
Married,  3  children.  Father  Mores 
Hess,  1904  Lithuanian  immigrant, 
started  small  fuel-delivery  firm, 
went  broke  1933.  Leon,  19,  reorga- 
nized business;  put  heaters  on 
trucks,  invented  resid  oil  industry; 
eventually  integrated  backwards 
into  exploration,  refining;  merged 
with  Amerada  Corp.  1969.  "I  got 
into  oil  because  I  was  basically  lazy.  I 
didn't  want  to  carry  100-pound 
bags  of  coal  for  my  father."  Quit 
May  as  CEO/chairman;  still  chair- 
man executive  committee.  Father 
Mores  stayed  on  at  company  till  92. 
Son  John,  40,  Harvard-educated, 
groomed  many  years,  takes  over. 
Leon  also  owner  ny  (football)  Jets; 
with  13%  Amerada  Hess,  recently 
worth  $700  million. 


Reebok 
founder 
Paul  Fireman 
on  the 

putting  green 
Miffed  that 
he  was  kept  out 
of  an  exclu- 
sive golf  club  in 
Oyster  Bay, 
N.Y.— allegedly 
because  he 
is  Jewish- 
Fireman 
bought  his  own 
club,  which 
admits  blacks 
and  gives 
equal  playing 
time 
to  women. 


Jack  Kent  Cooke 

Real  estate,  investments,  sports.  Mid- 
dleburg,  Va.  82.  Four  divorces;  2  sons 
by  first  wife;  daughter  by  third  (preg- 
nant at  marriage;  wife  signed,  ignored 
prenup  to  abort).  Got  annulment  of 
marriage  1994  to  fourth  wife:  "The 
Bolivian  Bombshell"  (about  40,  de- 
parted to  Mexico).  Canadian-born, 
sold  encyclopedias  door-to-door. 
Bought  radio  station  age  25;  added 
newspapers,  magazines:  millionaire 
by  30.  Naturalized  by  act  of  Congress 
1960.  Bought  LA  (basketball)  Lakers, 
built  Forum,  sold  1979.  In  1980s 
dealt  cable  systems:  $500  million 
profit.  Owns  Washington  (football) 
Redskins,  LA  Daily  News  (for  sale), 
NYC's  Chrysler  building.  Hopes  to 
move  Redskins  to  Maryland  stadium. 
Net  worth  estimated  $700  million. 


Steven  Allen  Spielberg 

Movies.  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif;  East 
Hampton,  N.Y.  47.  Divorced,  remar- 
ried; 5  children.  Hollywood  wunder- 
kind;  ran  kiddie  movie  house  in  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz,  living  room.  Directed  TV 
shows,  then  Jaws  1975.  Midas  touch 
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ever  since:  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark, 
Close  Encounters  of  the  Tlrird  Kind, 
E.T.,  etc.  Best  deal  in  Tinseltown:  no 
salary;  shares  in  revenues,  profits.  Paid 
off"  with  1993  hit  Jurassic  Park,  big- 
gest-grossing film  ever;  thought  to 
have  pocketed  about  S300  million. 
Formed  DreamWorks  skg  1994  with 
David  Geffen  (which  see)  and  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg.  Currently  archiving  Ho- 
locaust survivors'  testimonv;  donated 
proceeds  from  Oscar-winning  Schind- 
ler'sListto  charity.  Net  worth  estimat- 
ed over  S700  million. 


John  R.  Menard  Jr. 

Home-improvement  chain.  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  55.  Twice  divorced  (S4 
million  to  second  wife,  Paula,  1993 );  3 
children.  Eldest  of  8  children  of  teach- 
ers turned  dairy  farmers.  Built  make- 
shift bams  on  poles  to  pav  for  college 
(B.S.  1963,  U.  of  Wisconsin- Eau 
Claire).  Opened  home-improvement 
store  Eau  Claire  1972.  Caught  big 
trend  early:  now  Menard's  100-plus 
chain  sixth-largest  U.S.,  dots  Midwest. 
Avoided  bank  debt,  1980s  acquisitions. 
Low-priced  imported  hardware,  good 
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qualitv  control.  "We'll  do  anything 
that's  not  immoral,  illegal  or  unethi- 
cal." Home  Depot  breathing  down 
neck.  Backs  Indy  500  cars:  sponsored 
Al  Unser  Sr.  (but  not  Jr.).  Said  to  give 
to  both  political  parties.  Estimated 
S700  million  or  more.  Graphic  in  de- 
scribing his  aversion  to  appearing  on 
The  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 


Leonard  Samuel  Skaggs  Jr. 

American  Stores  Co.  Salt  Lake  City. 
72.  Married,  4  children.  Baptist 
minister  grandfather  founded 
Skaggs  Cash  Store  in  Idaho  to  help 
congregation  1915.  Five  sons  ran 
business,  later  acquired  Safeway  su- 
permarket chain.  Sam's  father 
bought  Pay  Less  Drug  Stores  in 
Utah  with  Safeway  shares  1939; 
died  1950.  Sam  took  over  age  26. 
Built  second-largest  U.S.  drug/ 
food  retailer.  Took  69  stores  public 
1965.  Now  over  1,600  stores,  27 
states:  added  Lucky,  Acme,  Jewel, 
Osco,  Sav-on.  Pioneered  supermar- 
ket-drugstore combo  with  Joseph 
Albertson  (see  widow)  1969.  Amica- 
ble split  1977.  Called  "The  Wiz- 


With  the  new 
Ceramica  'Multi', 
Rado  enters  the 
field  of  multi-function 
watches  in  masterful  style: 
on  the  basis  of  the  'Cera- 
mica' -  a  watch  already  distin- 
guished by  major  international 
design  awards  -  Rado  proves  that 
a  multi-function  timepiece  can 
also  be  aesthetically  convincing. 


One  and  the  same  watch: 


In  'normal'  position  When  required  you 

a  sleek  beauty  made  can  activate  no  less 

of  scratchproof  than  7  additional 

high-tech  ceramics.  digital  functions. 


TOURfKflU 

Ne*  York  •  Geneva  •  Palm  Beach  •  Bal  Harbour  •  South  Coast  Plaza 


1-800-348-3332 


Rado.  A  dmsion  of  SMH  (US)  Inc.  35  East  21  St  .  New  York.  NY  10010 
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ard."  "He  loves  the  grocery  busi- 
ness.'1 Also  privacy.  Frugal.  Shares 
recently  worth  over  S690  million. 


Robert  Earl  Holding 

Refining,  gas  stations,  real  estate.  Salt 
Lake  City;  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  68.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Mormon  parents  lost 
everything  in  1929  crash.  Air  Force; 
U.  of  Utah  1951.  Managed  isolated, 
moneylosing  Wyo.  motel/gas  station 
1952.  Built  up,  bought  out  partners. 
Added  dozens  of  pumps,  advertised  as 
largest  gas  station  in  world.  Built 
chain.  In  1968  borrowed  to  buy  small 
refinery  Casper,  Wyo.;  in  1976,  mort- 
gaged to  buy  Sinclair  Oil  assets  west- 
ern U.S.:  refinery,  distribution,  gas 
stations.  Bought  Sun  Yallev  resort  for 
S12  million  1977;  now  worth  SI 00 
million,  constant  improvements. 
Largest  landowner  Salt  Lake  City  out- 
side Mormon  Church,  also  450,000 
ranch  acres  Montana,  Wyoming.  Esti- 
mated S675  million  or  more. 


George  Lindemann 

Cable  TV,  cellular  phones,  natural  gas 
distribution.  Wellington,  Fla.  59.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Crew  up  NYC.  Whar- 
ton. Joined  lather's  cosmetics  compa- 
nv  1958,  eventually  took  over,  devel- 
oped new  contact  lens,  sold  out  to 
Cooper  Labs  1971  for  S60  million. 
Next,  got  N.J.  cable  licenses,  leveraged 
Vision  Cable  to  230,000  subscribers  in 


6  states;  sold  to  New  house  brothers 
(which  sec)  for  S220  million  1982. 
Then,  cellular  telephone  licenses;  sold 
Metro  Mobile  to  Bell  Atlantic  for  7.3 
million  Bell  shares  worth  S300  million. 
Now,  chairman  Southern  Union  Co., 
natural  gas  distributor.  Key  to  golden 
touch?  Get  there  early,  get  out  early: 
"Every  time  everyone  is  talking  about 
something,  that's  the  time  to  sell." 
Estimated  over  S670  million. 


John  Orin  Edson 

Leisure  craft.  Seattle.  63.  Divorced, 
remarried;  2  children.  Founded 
powerboat  maker  Bavliner  Marine 
Corp.  1955,  building  boats  in  ga- 
rage behind  showroom.  Sales,  prof- 
its doubled  every  3  years  until  1986 
(sales  that  year  over  S400  million), 
when  Bavliner  sold  to  Brunswick  for 
S425  million.  Simple  credo:  simplify 
production  in  what  was  custom  boat 
industry,  pass  along  the  savings  to 
consumer.  Proceeds  from  Bavliner 
sale  invested  conservativelv  in  equity 
and  debt:  60%  in  bonds,  40%  in 
stocks.  Now  somewhat  stronger  in 
bonds.  Constructed  and  launched 
161 -foot  fiberglass  yacht  in  July 
1993.  He  and  hrs  wife  have  several 
planes,  helicopters.  Bought  land 
near  Scottsdale,  Ariz,  airport,  now- 
selling  pieces  for  development.  With 
the  bull  market  going  strong,  net 
worth  believed  around  S670 
million. 


Salsa  king 
Christopher  (Kit) 
Goldsbury 
The  ultra-low- 
profile  maker  of 
Pace  Picante 
Sauce, the 
"Syrup  of  the 
Southwest,"  sold 
out  to  Camp- 
bell Soup  for  a 
hot  'n'  spicy 
$1.1  billion. 


Dirk  Edward  Ziff 
Robert  David  Ziff 
Daniel  Morton  Ziff 

Brothers.  Publishing.  Grandfather 
William  Ziff,  WWI  aviator,  noted  lec- 
turer, author,  cofounded  publisher 
Ziff-Davis  1927;  died  1953.  Son  Wil- 
liam Jr.,  then  24,  now  65,  took  over: 
"I  was  saved  from  a  life  of  abstraction 
by  business."  Bought  out  Davis;  ex- 
panded into  upwardly  mobile  niches: 
Car  &:  Driver,  Boating,  Yachting, 
etc.,  ultimately  some  35  magazines,  6 
TV  stations.  Sold  off  magazines  while 
fighting  cancer  1980;  12  trade  maga- 
zines to  Rupert  Murdoch  (which  see) 
for  S350  million;  12  consumer  maga- 
zines to  CBS  for  S363  million  1985; 
stations  for  about  S100  million  1983. 
Ziff  kept,  built  up,  computer-related 
titles:  pc:  Magazine  (largest  computer 
magazine),  PC  Week,  Pc/Comput- 
ing;  considered  among  strongest  in 
business — Ziff  Communications  had 
SI  billion  1994  sales.  Ziff,  cancer  in 
remission,  retired  1993,  gave  reins  to 
Dirk  and  Robert  (Daniel,  Columbia 
student).  Three  sons  own  90%,  rela- 
tives own  rest.  But,  third  generation 
not  interested  in  the  business.  Auc- 
tion announced  June  1994,  complet- 
ed by  year's  end:  publishing  arm  Ziff- 
Davis  to  Forstmann  Little  for  SI. 4 
billion;  Information  Access  Co.  (a 
database  of  6,400  publications)  to 
Thomson  Corp.,  S465  million;  Inter- 
change (multimedia  on-line  compa- 
ny) to  AT&T,  estimated  S50  million; 
Interop  Expositions  (high-tech 
trade  shows),  to  Softbank  Corp., 
S202  million.  Proceeds  to  Ziff 
Brothers  Investments,  founded  by 
Dirk  (briefly  apprenticed  with  Rich- 
ard Rainwater,  which  see).  Believed 
S3  billion  assets.  Also  RHIT,  Star- 
wood Capital  Group.  All  3  are 
among  New  York's  most  eligible 
bachelors.  Dirk,  31,  Columbia, 
Harvard  M.B.A.;  Robert,  29,  Har- 
vard, Cornell  law;  formerly  vice 
president/strategic  planning  Ziff 
Communications,  now  with  Ziff 
Brothers.  Daniel,  23.  Share  at  least 
$2  billion. 


Jerome  Spiegel  Kohlberg  Jr. 

I. bos.  Alt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  70.  Married,  4 
children.  New  York-born  lawyer, 
Harvard  M.B.A.  At  Bear,  Stearns,  first 
1965   deal   friendly:   with   investors, 
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GoldStar 

The  future  is  making  sense 

he  too  cold?  Too  hot?  Or  just  hungry?  At  GoldStar,  we  all  listen  ~  from  the  President  to  the  most  junior 
desman  ~  and  then  we  create  products  that  our  customers  want.  Sometimes  even  before  they  ask. 

Ivanced  Audio/Visual  Equipment  '  Home  Appliances  'Computers  '  Office  Automation  'Multimedia 
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borrowed  money,  bought  dental 
products  maker  for  $9.5  million  from 
aging  chief  who  stayed.  Took  compa- 
ny on  buying  spree,  then  public; 
turned  $500,000  into  $4  million. 
Blueprint:  buy  company  cheap,  cut 
costs,  motivate  executives  with  equi- 
ty. Met  summer  intern  George  Rob- 
erts (which  sec),  later  hired  him;  Rob- 
erts moved  to  California,  recom- 
mended replacement:  cousin  Henrv 
Kravis.  Trio  formed  kkr  1976.  Kohl- 
berg  opposed  huge  prices,  hostile 
bids;  started  own  firm  1987  with  son 
James.  Retains  pieces  of  some  kkr 
deals.  Estimated  over  S665  million. 


Charles  Cassius  Gates  Jr. 
and  family 

Gates  Corp.  Denver.  74.  Married,  2 
children.  Charles  Sr.  lured  west  by 
gold  strike;  bought  tire  cover  business 
1911;  brother  invented  V-belt  1917, 
became  leading  producer.  Jr.:  Stan- 
ford grad,  engineer,  inherited  1961, 
with  4  sisters.  Diversified;  bought  ail- 
ing Learjet  Inc.  1967,  turned  around, 
sold  1987.  Bulk  of  company  now  to 
pass  from  family;  Gates  seeking  buyer 
for  Gates  Rubber  Co.  Accounts  for 
95%  of  total  $1.39  billion  sales  with 
industrial  hoses,  belts,  etc.  Also:  in- 
vested dirt  cheap  in  Hamilton  Oil, 
1991  merger  gave  $100  million 
stock,  looking  for  oil  and  gas  proper- 
ties; Denver  real  estate;  150,000-acre 
ranch;  700  acres  Colorado  Springs. 
Active  Denver  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Estimated  $665  million. 


Henry  Earl  Singleton 

Teledyne.  Beverly  Hills.  78.  Married,  5 
children.  Learned  discipline  at  Annapo- 
lis; B.S.,  M.S.  from  MIT  1940,  Sc.D. 
1950.  Texas  rancher's  son;  dreamed  of 
building  big  company.  Founded  con- 
glomerate, Teledyne,  with  George 
Kozmetzky,  Arthur  Rock.  Retired 
from  daily  operations  at  Teledyne 
1989.  Known  for  uncanny  ability  to 
locate  undervalued  companies.  "I 
don't  believe  all  this  nonsense  about 
market  timing.  Just  buy  very  good 
value,  and  when  the  market  is  ready 
that  value  will  be  recognized."  Spun  oft" 
Argonaut  and  Unitrin  1986,  1990, 
respectively.  Currently  chairman  at  Ar- 
gonaut. Owns  sprawling  ranch  New- 
Mexico;  lists  himself  (in  proxies)  as 


New  billionaire  J. R.  Simplot 

"Mr.  Spud"  spent  a  lifetime  building  his  business — now  nearly  2  billion  pounds  of 
potatoes  annually.  But  his  recent  gains  were  made  on  a  single  investment:  Micron 
Technology.  His  shares  are  up  over  $1  billion  since  last  year. 


rancher  first,  investor  next.  Teledyne, 
other  assets  worth  over  $660  million. 


Edward  Perry  Bass 

Oil,  investments.  Fort  Worth.  50. 
Single.  Second  of  4  Bass  brothers  (see 
others).  Yale,  Coast  Guard,  Yale  archi- 
tecture school;  only  non-M.B.A.  Bass 
brother.  Joined  communal  theater 
troop  in  Santa  Fe;  owns  properties 
worldwide,  including  hotel  in  Nepal. 
Oversees  Sundance  Square,  part  of 
Bass-financed  33-block  development 
downtown  Fort  Worth  (stores,  res- 
taurants, apts.,  etc.)  credited  for  Fort 
Worth  revitalization.  Spent  reported 
$150  million  on  Biosphere  2,  flawed 
experimental  enclosed  ecosystem  in 
Arizona;  sued  over  mismanagement, 
got  top  managers  removed.  Spent 
over  $20  million  establishing  Insti- 
tute of  Biosphere  Studies  at  Yale.  Has 
500,000-acre  Australia  ranch.  Net 
worth  estimated  $660  million. 


Roberto  Goizueta 

Coca-Cola.  Atlanta.  63.  Married;  2 
sons,  1  daughter.  Son  of  rich  Cuban 
sugar  farmer;  Yale  honor  roll.  An- 
swered Cuban  newspaper  ad  for 
bilingual  chemist  at  Coca-Cola, 
1954.  Fled  Castro  1961  with  wife, 
kids,  $20:  "I  wanted  to  see  if  I  was 
worth  anything  or  was  just  my  fa- 
ther's son."  Protege  of  Coke  patri- 
arch   Robert  Woodruff  (d.    1985). 


Introduced  Diet  Coke  1982.  As 
CEO,  intense,  hands-on.  "Every  sin- 
gle one  of  the  world's  5.6  billion 
people  will  get  thirsty."  As  Coke's 
market  cap  went  from  $5  billion 
(1971)  to  $66  billion  (1994),  nicely 
compensated:  lately  $4.4  million  sal- 
ary and  bonus;  shares,  options,  re- 
stricted stock  and  "performance 
units."  Estimated  present  value 
$655  million. 


Robert  Boisseau  Pamplin  Jr. 
and  family 

Textiles.  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  54. 
Married,  2  daughters.  Ordained 
minister.  Beat  cancer.  Eight  de- 
grees, including  2  doctorates.  Runs 
R.B.  Pamplin  Corp.  Father,  Robert 
Sr.:  penniless,  rose  to  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Georgia-Pacific.  On 
retirement  bought  sand  and  gravel 
company,  built  today's  $835  mil- 
lion (sales)  company  (later  addi- 
tion, Mt.  Vernon  Mills,  now  95% 
of  sales).  Consumes  5%  of  cotton 
used  in  the  U.$.,  makes  denim, 
etc.,  $450  million  capital  expendi- 
tures past  6  years;  heavy  deprecia- 
tion; 10%  pretax  profit  to  charity. 
Starting  Christian  entertainment 
companies:  musical  artists  and  vid- 
eos (watch  for  superhero  "Bible 
Man").  R.B.  Jr.,  children  have 
74%.  Textile  values  depressed:  esti- 
mated over  $650  million,  but 
growing. 
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"I  need  a  couple  or  raincoats 
cleaned  overnigfnt.77 


Say  the  word,  and  our  valets  will  clean  and  deliver  your  clothing  by  morning.  If  it's  wrinkled,  they'll  .jjb 

:ss  it  with  equal  dispatch.  We  will  polish  your  shoes  with  a  virtuoso's  touch,  and  if  need  he,  even  provide       C>re$" 
laces— all  with  our  compliments.  And  our  room  service  chefs  will  ensure  your  breakfast     y-,  c  "       TT 

es  well  before  your  5:30  a.m.  taxi.  In  this  value-conscious  era,  the  demands  of  business  „      „  ii-Lc> 

nand  nothing  less.  For  reservations,  telephone  your  travel  counselor  or  call  1" 800 "332 "3442. 


Four  Seasons • Recent 
hotels  and  resorts 


Four  Si 


our  seasons 


•  Regent.  Defining  we  arl  oj service  al  40  holels  in  1Q  eountr 
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OVER  $600,000,000 
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Carl  Henry  Lindner  Jr.  and  family 

Insurance,  banking,  investments. 
Cincinnati.  76.  Married,  3  sons  in 
business.  High  school  dropout  at  14 
to  help  family  dairy  business  in  De- 
pression. Opened  ice  cream  store 
1940  with  brothers,  $1,200.  Built 
220-store  United  Dairy  Farmers 
chain.  Began  American  Financial 
Corp.  with  small  s&L  1959;  added 
insurance  1971.  Midas  touch  invest- 
ing in  troubled,  unwanted  firms;  also 
greenmail.  AFC  portfolio  up  sixtyfold 
1961-80;  private  1981  for  $340  mil- 
lion. Some  recent  investments,  Mis- 
sion Insurance,  Circle  K,  Chiquita 
Brands,  not  so  hot.  Complex  restruc- 
turing 1995.  Carl,  sons  run  it:  big 
salaries,  bonuses.  Carl,  strict  Baptist, 
major  contributor  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund.  Estimated  $650  million. 


Helen  Kinney  Copley 

Publishing.  La  Jolla,  Calif.  72.  Di- 
vorced, widowed;  1  son.  Daughter  of 
Iowa  railroad  man.  Saw  postwar  ad, 
became  secretary  to  James  $.  Copley, 
adopted  son  of  newspaper  magnate 
Colonel  Ira  Copley.  From  secretary  to 
confidante  to  wife:  "I'll  never  know 
what  he  saw  in  me.  I  was  so  pathetical- 
ly shy."  Gracious  host,  dutiful  wife 
until  James'  death  1973;  then  sur- 
prised Copley  crony-lieutenants  who 
expected  to  take  oxer  operations: 
took  over  herself  as  publisher,  chair- 
man; sold  unprofitable  papers, 
slashed  payroll.  Flagship  $an  Diego 
Union  (merged  with  Tribune  1991), 
9  other  dailies;  stakes  in  all  3  cable 
systems  being  sold  this  year.  James'  2 
children  from  first  marriage  beneficia- 
ries of  trust.  Estimated  over  $650 
million. 


Nelson  Peltz 

lbos.  Bedford,  N.Y.;  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
53.  Divorced,  remarried;  8  children. 
Wharton  dropout.  Built  up  family 
food  distributor,  sold  1978.  With 
partner  Peter  May,  via  friend  Saul 
Steinberg,  met  Michael  Milken  (see 
both)  1979,  built  empire  on  junk 
debt.  Gained  control  Triangle  Indus- 
tries 1983;  National  Can  1985; 
chemicals,  American  Can  1986.  Sold 
Triangle  1988  to  France's  Pechiney 
S.A.  for  $834  million  profit.  Not  as 
successful    after:    put   SI 00    million 


1989  into  U.K.'s  Montleigh  Group 
(real  estate),  lost  all  when  firm  col- 
lapsed. He  and  May  paid  $80  million 
for  25%  Posner's  dwg  1993,  now 
Triarc  Cos.  Also  partner  Holh'wood 
Inc.  (Fla.  real  estate).  If  no  other  big 
losses,  estimated  some  $635  million. 


Bernard  Marcus 
Arthur  Blank 

Home  Depot.  Marcus:  Atlanta.  66. 
Married,  3  children.  Newark,  N.J.  na- 
tive, son  of  Russian  immigrant  cabinet 
maker:  humble  beginnings.  B.S. 
Rutgers.  Started  in  drug  retailing; 
moved  on  and  up.  Fired  as  ceo  from 
now-defunct  Handy  Dan  Home  Im- 
provement Center  1978.  Blank:  At- 
lanta. 53.  Divorced,  remarried;  3  chil- 
dren. Raised  in  nyc's  Queens,  studied 
accounting  at  Babson.  Type-A  per- 
sonality with  outdoor  streak:  Out- 
ward Bound's  North  Carolina  head- 
quarters named  for  him.  Fired  as 
Handy  Dan's  vp-finance  same  day  as 
Marcus.  Together  opened  do-it-your- 
self store  1979,  built  chain.  Ware- 
house-size stores  with  shareholding, 
knowledgeable  staff.  Solid  partner- 
ship: "The  only  thing  we  don't  have  is 
sex."  Ross  Perot  almost  a  silent  part- 
ner but  was  too  loud.  One  of  his 
favorite  stores.  Now  364  stores  U.S., 
Canada.  By  1998,  852  stores.  "It's  all 
about  sales,  sales  and  more  sales." 
Suspended  plans  to  enter  Mexico.  Ca- 
ble home  improvement  show  taped  at 
corporate  headquarters.  Marcus,  CEO 
and  chairman,  owns  shares  recently 
worth  about  $630  million.  Blank, 
president  and  coo,  $345  million. 


Roy  Edward  Disney 

The  Walt  Disney  Co.  Los  Angeles. 
65.  Married,  4  children.  Nephew  of 
animated  cartoon  legend  Walt  Disney 
who  started  Walt  Disney  Productions 
1923  (d.  1966).  Roy  worked  at  studio 
for  24  years  as  film  editor,  writer, 
producer;  quit  1977  after  fight  with 
management  but  still  heads  anima- 
tion unit.  Set  up  Shamrock  Holdings 
as  real  estate,  media  investment  vehi- 
cle. Returned  to  Disney  as  vice  chair- 
man 1984;  put  new  emphasis  on  ani- 
mation, brought  in  Michael  Eisner 
(which  see).  Shamrock  sold  entire  ra- 
dio holdings  1995:  $395  million  for 
19  stations.  Now  owns  just  one  TV 


station.  With  Disney  shares  goosed  by 
Cap  Cities/ABC  merger,  stake  in  Tre- 
foil Capital  Investors  partnership,  net 
worth  exceeds  $625  million. 


Raymond  J.  Noorda 

Computer  software.  Provo,  Utah. 
71.  Married,  3  children.  U.S.  Navy 
WWII.  U.  of  Utah;  ge  1949.  ge 
computer  engineer.  Then  CEO  pow- 
er-supply-systems maker,  sold  1981. 
Joined  Novell,  ceo  1983;  $3.8  mil- 
lion revenue  then,  $1.8  billion  1993. 
Expanded  with  joint  ventures  and 
acquisitions.  Two  merger  talks  with 
Bill  Gates  failed;  subsequently  coop- 
erated with  government  antitrust 
against  Microsoft.  Gates:  "Ray  has  a 
tremendous  vendetta  against  us." 
Stepped  down  as  chairman  1994, 
allegedly  for  health  reasons.  Family 
trust  has  stakes  in  numerous  high- 
tech  companies.  Newest  venture, 
Canopy  Technologies.  His  Novell 
shares,  other,  companies  recendy 
worth  $615  million. 


Paul  Fireman  and  family 

Reebok.  Newton,  Mass.  51.  Mar- 
ried; 3  children.  Family  had  camping, 
sporting-goods  business.  Saw  British 
shoe  label  at  trade  show  1979, 
bought  U.S.  rights;  then  company, 
1984.  Public  1985.  In  1982  intro- 
duced aerobic,  sports  shoes  for  wom- 
en. Breathless  growth:  no.  1  sneaker 
company  1986.  Lost  it  to  Nike's  Air, 
1988.  "A  game  isn't  a  game  if  you 
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Aerial  view  of 
Michael  Dell's 
work  in  progress 
The  30-year-old 
college  dropout 
is  building  the 
biggest  house  in 
Austin,  Tex., 
costing  an  esti- 
mated $19  mil- 
lion. Not  as  much 
as  Bill  Gates' 
house,  but,  hey, 
he's  only  a  half- 
billionaire. 


can't  win  or  lose . ' '  Has  had  busy  year: 
settled  government  price-fixing 
charges  for  S9  million,  cutting  costs 
S75  million,  work  force  9%.  Opened 
colossal  Reebok  Sports  Club/NY 
(venture  with  The  Sports  Club  Co.): 
underwater  stereo  in  pool,  rock- 
climbing  wall.  Bought  golf  club.  Ac- 
tive in  human  rights  causes.  He,  fam- 
ily estimated  at  S615  million. 


William  A.  Dart 

Styrofoam  cups,  investments.  Saraso- 
ta, Fla.  67.  Married,  3  children. 
"W.A.,"  son  of  steel  tape  measure 
manufacturer,  experimented  plastics 
1950s.  Came  up  with  secret,  lowest- 
cost  method  of  making  foam  cups, 
built  world's  largest  maker.  Brought 
in  sons  Kenneth,  Robert  and  Thomas. 
Started  investing  profits,  especially 
Kenneth:  Freddie  Macs,  Salomon 
Brothers,  defaulted  Brazilian  bonds. 
Eldest  son  Thomas  estranged,  has 
sued  for  allegedly  being  cheated  on 
family  fortune  splitup.  Kenneth  tax 
refugee,  took  Belize  citizenship.  Now 
said  to  hold  bonds  of  Poland,  Russia, 
Ecuador.  Works  in  Cayman  Islands. 
Son  Robert  took  Irish  citizenship 
1994.  W.A.'s  share  family  fortune 
mav  exceed  S600  million. 


Cordelia  Scaife  May 

Inheritance.  Ligonier,  Pa.  67.  Di- 
vorced, widowed;  no  children.  Great- 
granddaughter  of  Judge  Thomas 
Mellon  (see  Mellon  family).  Married 


briefly  1950.  Inherited  $200  million 
from  Mellon  mom  1965.  Wed  Pitts- 
burgh D.A.  Robert  Duggan,  long- 
time friend,  1973.  Duggan  shot  to 
death  during  corruption  investigation 
1974.  Estranged  from  her  right-wing 
brother  Richard  Mellon  Scaife  (which 
see)  ever  since.  Supports  environmen- 
tal, educational  causes;  endowed  Lau- 
rel Foundation  1951.  Continued 
family's  tradition  of  funding  emerg- 
ing companies:  $10  million  for  alter- 
native energy  into  venture  capital  firm 
Roldiva,  Inc.  (named  after  her  favor- 
ite horse).  Lives  quietly,  modestly. 
Estimated  $600  million. 


William  Michael  Cafaro  and  family 

$hopping  malls.  Hubbard,  Ohio.  82. 
Married,  3  children.  Immigrant's  son, 
ran  Ritz  Bar  in  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
sold  bar,  built  first  strip  center  late 
1940s  with  brother  John  (d.  1987). 
Major  contributors  to  postwar  subur- 
ban sprawl:  constantly  built  strip  cen- 
ters, later  enclosed  malls.  Concentrat- 
ed on  middle  market,  Midwest;  rarely 
sells  property;  little  debt.  Today 
among  top  developers  in  nation; 
strong  ties  to  anchors  such  as  J.C. 
Penney,  Sears,  Montgomery  Ward. 
Eldest  son  Anthony,  president; 
daughter  Flora,  vp;  other  son  J.  J.  ( had 
failed  sports  car  company)   also   in 


family  business.  Bill,  family  trusts  esti- 
mated $600  million.  "If  you  make  a 
friend  today,  you  can  always  make  a 
deal  tomorrow." 


Thomas  Haskell  Lee 

LBOs.  Boston.  51.  Going  through 
high-profile  divorce,  2  children.  Har- 
vard B.A.  1965.  Securities  analyst  for 
L.F.  Rothschild;  later  headed  high- 
tech  lending  at  Bank  of  Boston.  Start- 
ed buyout  firm,  Thomas  H.  Lee  Co., 
with  $100,000  savings  and  inheri- 
tance 1974.  "I  knew  I  wanted  to  own 
companies,  but  I  didn't  quite  know- 
how  to  do  it."  Found  out:  by  1980 
controlled  12;  put  own  money  into 
deals.  $pecialty:  small-growth  compa- 
nies. Some  flops,  more  home  runs: 
Snapple,  $900  million  profit  in  recent 
sale  to  Quaker;  Playtex  Products; 
General  Nutrition  Cos.  Big  gains 
1994.  Has  raised  new  $1  billion  equi- 
ty fund.  "I  think  I  am  about  8  minutes 
through  my  15  minutes  of  fame." 
Current  tallv,  $600  million  or  more. 


John  C.  Haas 

Rohm  &  Haas.  77.  Villanova,  Pa. 
Married,  5  children.  Amherst;  MIT 
M.$.  Father  Otto  (d.  1960)  returned 
to  native  Germany  from  U.$.  to  de- 
velop   tanning    process    with    Otto 


Philip  Anschutz,  with  daughter  Elizabeth  and  wife,  Nancy 
Could  the  wedding  have  been  that  expensive? 
This  billionaire  came  up  with  only  $500,000 
and  a  loan  guarantee  for  the  troubled 
Los  Angeles  (hockey)  Kings. 
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OVER  $600,000,000 


Rohm.  Returned  1909,  set  up  Phila. 
office;  Rohm  developed  German  side. 
Broadened:  pesticides,  1929;  Plexi- 
glas,  1932.  German  assets  seized  dur- 
ing WWII.  Public  1948;  Rohm  sold 
out.  Brother  F.  Otto  Haas  (d.  1994) 
took  over  1959;  John  headed  human 
resources.  Both  retired  1970s;  no 
Haas  in  company.  Heavy  philan- 
thropic activity  social  services  areas: 
"With  privilege  comes  responsibili- 
ty." Goal:  to  get  "inner  cities1  feet  on 
the  ground  .  .  .  have  them  become 
centers  for  regions  again."  John's 
stock  estimated  over  S600  million. 


Robert  Allen  Naify 
Marshall  Naify 

Brothers.  San  Francisco.  Movie  the- 
aters, cable  TV.  Two  sons  of  Lebanese 
immigrant  who  opened  Atlantic  City 
movie  theater  1912.  Founded  Cali- 
fornia Theaters  1920s;  later  pur- 
chased 50%  in  United  Artists  Theater 
Circuit.  Early  pioneer  cable  television 
1950s.  Young  Robert  and  Marshall 
started  in  movie  business  as  ushers, 
projectionists  in  daddy's  theaters. 
Gained  control  after  UCT-UATC  merg- 
er 1963.  Brothers  eventually  sold  out 
to  Tele-Communications,  Inc.  1986 
for  stock,  convertible  notes,  SI 50 
million  in  cash.  Robert:  73.  Married, 
6  children.  Low-key.  Stock,  etc. 
worth  over  S600  million.  Marshall: 
75.  Divorced,  3  children.  Mostly  re- 
tired. Net  worth  estimated  at  least 
S385  million. 


Charles  C.  Butt  and  family 

Supermarkets.  San  Antonio.  57.  Single. 
Grandmother  started  small  grocery 
with  S60  to  support  sick  husband,  3 
kids  in  Kerrville,  Tex.  1905.  Her  son 
Howard  (d.  1991)  renamed  it  H.E. 
Butt  Grocery  1944;  chairman  to  1984. 
Today  heb  Foods.  Grandson  Charles 
began  bagging  groceries  age  8.  "About 
all  I  could  do  was  carry  groceries — I  did 
a  lot  of  that."  Wharton  1959.  heb 
president  1971.  Family  built  one  of 
largest  private  U.S.  supermarket  chains 
(projected  1995  sales,  S5.1  billion). 
Competes  favorably  with  Kroger,  Al- 
bertson's {which  sec).  Sign  in  office: 
"The  price  to  stay  here  is  always  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  price  you  paid  to 
get  here."  Has  100%  voting  control; 
estimated  over  S600  million. 


Ted  Turner  and  wife  Jane  Fonda  have  plenty  to  shout  about 
Long  thought  to  be  attempting  a  run  for  CBS, 
Turner  agreed  to  sell  his  company 
to  Time  Warner,  driving  up  Turner  Broadcasting 
shares  by  50%. 


John  Hay  (Jock) 
family   fortune 
Jock(d.  1982) 


Betsey  Cushing  Roosevelt  Whitney 

Inheritance.  Long  Island,  N.Y.  87. 
Divorced,  widowed;  2  children  bv 
first  marriage.  Daughter  of  pioneer- 
ing brain  surgeon  Harvey  Cushing. 
One  of  the  famous  "Cushing  sisters," 
married  James  Roosevelt,  fur's  eldest 
son;  became  White  House  hostess. 
Divorced  1940.  Remarried  1942,  to 
Whitney,  heir  to  vast 
(oil,  tobacco,  etc.). 
not  idle  wealthy;  in- 
vestments included  venture  capital, 
media  I  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Inter- 
national Herald  Tribune,  TV  and  ra- 
dio stations).  Betsey  inherited  almost 
all,  including  large  art  collection  ap- 
praised over  S200  million.  Media 
holdings  greatly  reduced,  but  not  so 
family  trusts.  Believed  worth  over 
S600  million. 


Norman  W.  Waitt 

Gatewa)  2000.  North  Sioux  City, 
S.D.  41 .  Married,  no  children.  Father, 
Norm  Sr.,  talked  brother  Ted,  18,  out 
of  joining  family  cattle  business.  Ted 
started  computer  mail-order  business 


1985.  Norman  joined  1986,  created 
accounting  system.  First  year  revenue 
S  100,000- by  1994,  S2. 7'billion.  Low 
South  Dakota  overhead,  service  fast 
and  good.  Computers  shipped  in 
Holstein-spotted  boxes  inspired  by 
family  business.  Increasing  tension 
between  Ted  and  Norman  as  compa- 
ny grew.  Norman  left  1991  with  45% 
of  Gateway;  "I  just  got  tired  of  deal- 
ing with  it."  Set  up  Andrea  and  Nor- 
man Waitt  Foundation;  gives  to  local 
animal  welfare,  environmental  efforts. 
Norman's  shares,  etc.  estimated  over 
S600  million.. 


Michael  Hitch 

Pizza.  Detroit  area.  66.  Married,  7 
children.  Son  of  Macedonian  immi- 
grants, opened  Little  Caesar's  pizza 
parlor  with  wife,  Garden  City,  Mich. 
1959.  Added  second  1961,  started 
franchising  1962;  saw  chain  possible: 
by  1967,  50.  Started  high-voltage  ad 
campaigns:  "Pizza!  Pizza!  Two  great 
pizzas!  One  low  price"  1976.  Major 
rival  of  Domino's  (see  Monaghan): 
1993  sales  $2.15  billion;  about"3,500 
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"Pension  money  should  not  be  viewed  as  company 
money.  Its  employee  money.  Its  for  their  retirement. 
That's  why  we  safeguard  it  with  CBOT  Treasury 
futures,  for  insurance  against  volatile  interest  rates!' 


Steven  R.  Berlin 

VE,  Chief  Financial  Officer 

CITGO  Petroleum  Corp. 


"Predicting  interest  rate  fluctuation  is  a  guessing  game,"  says  Berlin.  "And  you  don't  play  games  with 
employee  pension  money'  It's  a  game  that  CITGO,  one  of  the  country's  top  wholesale  oil  marketers  and 
refiners,  feels  has  more  risks  than  rewards.  "Steady,  long-term  returns  are  much  more  important  to  us," 
Berlin  states.  "We  don't  like  to  speculate." 

CBOT  T-Bond  and  T-Note  futures  provide  CITGO  performance  and  profit  predictability.  "Hedging  helps 
us  sleep  at  night,"  adds  Berlin.  "We  can  tell  our  employees,  'Your  money  is  safe.'" 

Io  find  out  how  Treasury  futures  can  help  you  fight  interest  rate 
fluctuation,  call  foracop)  ofTreasurj  futures  for  Institutional  Investors" 
at  1-800-THE-CBOT.  ext.  6003,  or  1-312-435-3558,  ext.  6003. 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


■'Mittl'll'IM 


franchises,  1,200  company  stoics; 
some  outlets  in  mass  merchandisers 
like  Kmart.  Opened  Czech,  Slovak 
stores  1993.  Owns  Detroit  (hockey) 
Red  Wings;  bought  (baseball)  Tigers 
from  rival  Tom  Monaghan  1992; 
pledged  $175  million  for  new  stadi- 
um. Owns  other  Detroit  interests. 
Net  worth  estimated  S600  million. 


Patrick  Joseph  McGovern 

Publishing.  Nashua,  N.H.  58.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  4  children.  Built 
Tic-Tac-Toe  machine  tenth  grade; 
won  scholarship  to  MIT,  studied  bio- 
physics, computer  science.  Worked 
briefly  for  first  computer  magazine 
(Computers  and  Automation); 
launched  International  Data  Group 
1964  as  computer  census  service. 
Started  flagship  (and  biggest  revenue 
generator)  Computerworld  maga- 
zine 1967.  Grew  15%  to  30%  annual- 
ly; added  other  publications,  info  ser- 
vices; now  60  million  readers  of  250 
publications.  Growing  in  Asia,  Latin 
America;  also  5  publications  Russia: 
"We  are  making  billions,  but  they  are 
rubles."  Employees  own  35%.  Lives 
modestlv;  wealth  estimated  some- 
what immodest  $600  million. 


Leonard  Litwin 

Real  estate.  NYC.  79.  Married,  2 
daughters.  Regan  in  landscaping  with 
lather  on  Long  Island,  retains  tree 
nurseries  there.  Branched  into  apts. 
with  pioneering  high  rises  on,  near 
Manhattan's  York  Ave.  (Upper  East 
Side).  Building  again;  newest  build- 
ing there,  "The  Brittany,"  went  up 
1994.  Also  had  Queens  apt.  build- 
ings, Manhattan  offices  (since  sold). 
Shuns  publicity:  "He  operates  like  an 
old-fashioned  real  estate  man.1'  To- 
day  26  Manhattan  rental  properties, 
at  least  5,000  prime  units.  "Every- 
body who  has  a  job  in  New  York 
can't  spend  $500,000  on  a  co-op.1' 
Old-fashioned  enough  to  keep  rents 
very  competitive.  Net  worth  pro- 
gressing, this  year  estimated  around 
$600  million. 


John  Thomas  Lupton 
Elizabeth  Lupton  Davenport 

Siblings.  Coca-Cola  bottling.  Grand- 
father John  T.  (d.  1933 )  got  rights  to 
distribute  Coke  1899.  Used  part  of 
patent  medicine  fortune  to  finance 
early  Coke  bottling  plants.  Father 
Thomas  Cartter  bought,  sold  Coke 
franchises    at    frenzied    pace.    John: 


Burger  heiress  Joan  Kroc  with  Jonas  Salk  (right)  and  Jack  O'Brian 

Formerly  a  big  political  donor,  Joan  turned  to  social  causes: 

"Politics  is  too  ridiculous."  Recently  gave  $1  million  to  the  Special  Olympics, 

millions  more  to  other  children-related  causes. 


Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  69.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  "Jack"  started  1954 
as  chief  bottle  washer;  ran  family's 
Great  Western  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co.  after  father's  death  1977;  board 
member  until  1983.  GWCC  became 
largest  U.S.  Coca-Cola  bottler.  Jack: 
"Surround  yourself  with  some  damn 
good  people  and  let  those  people  have 
real  responsibility."  Sold  to  Coca- 
Cola  1986  for  pretax  $1.4  billion. 
Major  figure  in  revitalizing  down- 
town Chattanooga;  big  supporter 
$45  million  freshwater  aquarium, 
$16  million  museum  for  children. 
Built  golf  course.  Joined  moneylosing 
golf-club  maker  ProGroup  as  chair- 
man, ceo  March  1995;  company  in 
black  after  4-month  stewardship. 
Elizabeth:  Lookout  Mountain, 
Tenn.  62.  Divorced,  remarried;  3 
children.  Lives  quietlv.  Husband 
R.B.  Davenport  III  majority  share- 
holder Krystal  Co.,  fast-food  chain. 
Brother  and  sister  each  estimated  at 
$600  million  or  more. 


Lawrence  Flinn  Jr.  * 

United  Video  Satellite  Group.  Green- 
wich, Conn.  60.  Yale;  Columbia 
M.B.A.  Investment  banking  career, 
Morgan  Stanley.  Entered  cable  televi- 
sion 1964:  became  CEO/chairman 
1976  of  United  Video  Satellite 
Group,  distributor  of  programming 
via  satellite  to  cable  TV  systems,  radio 
networks,  data  communications 
networks,  paging  industries,  etc. 
UVSG's  Prevue  Guide  Channel 
reaches  36  million  U.S.  homes. 
Went  public  in  1993.  Flinn  Jr. 
selling  one-half  interest  to  Tele- 
Communications.  Flinn  Jr.  remains 
as  CEO.  Also  owns  United  Video 
Cablevision;  cable  operator  with 
over  ^O^OO^subscribers  in  8  states. 
Net  worth  recently  estimated  $600 
million. 


DavidA.Duffield* 

PeopleSoft  Inc.  55.  Danville,  Calif. 
Divorced,  remarried;  5  children. 
Cornell:  electrical  engineering; 
M.B.A.  Began  as  IBM  engineer/mar- 
keting representative.  Cofounded  In- 
formation Associates  1968;  devel- 
oped payroll/personnel  systems. 
Founded  Integral  Systems,  1972. 
Clients:  Rutgers;  Penn;  U.  of  Califor- 
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nia.  Founded  PeopleSoft  1987,  envi- 
sioned "Microsoft  of  application 
software"  for  human  resources,  fi- 
nancial. Public  1992;  over-60%  price- 
rise  first  day  of  trading.  $113  million 
sales  1994,  plans  for  global  expan- 
sion. No  secretary;  answers  own 
phone.  "It  may  be  inefficient  from 
time  to  time,  but  keeps  me  in  tune  to 
what's  really  going  on."  His  shares 
recently  worth  over  $600  million. 


Raymond  Harbert  * 
and  family 

Inheritance.  Birmingham,  Ala.  36. 
Married,  3  children.  $on  of  John 
Murdoch  Harbert  III,  d.  March,  who 
won  $6,000  in  crap  game  sailing 
home  from  WWII.  Bought  concrete 
mixer.  Ran  out  of  cash  3  times;  finally 
carved  niche  in  high-risk  enterprises, 
e.g.,  water  supply  in  Abu  Dhabi. 
Bought  Kentucky,  Tennessee  coal 
1960s,  early  1970s;  sold  for  Amoco 
stock  in  energy  crisis.  Diversified:  real 
estate,  power  generation,  gas  stations. 
Son  Raymond  took  over  day-to-day 
1990.  Brother  Bill's  advice:  "If  you 
don't  want  to  be  in  construction,  you 
shouldn't  be."  Sold  international  to 
Bill,  rest  to  others.  Kept  10  million 
Amoco  shares;  controls  fortune  esti- 
mated near  $600  million,  before  es- 
tate taxes. 


Peter  E.  Haas  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Haas 
Rhoda  Haas  Goldman 
Josephine  B.  Haas 
Margaret  Jones  * 
Daniel  E.  Koshland  Jr. 
Frances  K.  Geballe 
and  families 

Blue  jeans.  SF.  Levi  Strauss  emigrated 
from  Bavaria  during  California  gold 
rush,  sold  '49ers  pants  made  of  tent 
canvas;  patented  denim  version, 
copper  riveting  technique  1873. 
Died  bachelor  1902,  left  company  to 
4  nephews.  Walter  Haas  Sr.  (d.  1979 ) 
married  Strauss'  grandniece,  ran 
company  1928-55.  Walter  Jr.  died 
September  at  age  79.  Married, 
3  children.  Took  company  public 
1971 .  Bought  Oakland  (baseball)  A's 
1980.  Retired  1981;  was  still 
honorary  chairman  of  board.  His 
piece  of  company  worth  estimated 
$590  million.  Walter  Jr.'s  son  Rob- 
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Some  hotels  think  a  "concieige  hotel" 

means  having  a  few  concierge  floors. 

We  don't. 


LANCASTER 


HOUSTON 


In  Houston's  theater  and  financial  districts, 

near  Texas  Commerce  Tower  and  courthouses. 

Call  1-800-231-0336  or  contact  your  travel  agent. 


Other  hotels  that  agree  with  us:  Inn  at  Great  Neck,  tone  Island    The  Jefferson,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Arbyle,  Los  Angeles   The  Tremont,  Chscago  ♦  Members  of  Small  Luxury  Hotels  of  the  World 


Selectable  pulsed  beam, 
up  to  300-foot  range 

#63-1044KO 


How  to  make 
a  point  at  the 
speed  of  light. 


It's  simple  with  a  laser-dot  pointer 
from  RadioShack.  Easier  to  handle 
than  wood  pointers  and  telescop- 
ing rods,  each  produces  a  fo- 
cused beam  that's  perfect  for 
highlighting  text  and  images 
in  presentations.  There's  one 
ust  right  for  your  confer- 
ence room  or  auditorium. 
To  order,  or  for  the 
location  of  a  store 
near  you,  call: 

l-800-THE-SHACKs" 

RadioShack. 

You've  got  questions.   We've  got  answers' 


Prices  apply  at  participating  RadioShack  stores  and  dealers  Hems  nol  available  at  a  participaling  store  can  be  special-ordered  (subject  to  availability)  at  the  ad 
price  A  participating  store  will  offer  a  comparable  value  il  the  product  is  sold  out  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisees  may  not  be  participating  in 
or  stock  or  special-order  every  item  advertised  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  available  upon  request  at  stores  for  inspection  before  sale,  or  by  writing  Cu: 
Relations,  1400  One  Tandy  Center.  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102 


Keep 


your 


Windows  95 
software  in 


one  of  our 
beautiful,  custom 


DIGITAL  INTRODUCES  A  FULL  LINE  OF  COMPUTERS  OPTIMIZED  FOR  WINDOWS®  95. 


Yes,  our  PCs  and  notebooks  are  For  the  advanced  productivity 
beautiful.  But  perhaps  phenomenal  business  user,  it  sports  EDO 
is  a  better  way  to  describe  some  of  memory,  pipeline  burst  cache  and 
the  industry's  most  PCI  bus  master  E-IDE.  Network- 
robust  platforms  for  ready  with  integrated  Ethernet 
Windows"  95.  Take  the  and  DMI,  it  also  has  integrated  3D, 
PPJlVH1?!        new  Celebris™  GL.  64-bit  graphics  with  WRAM, 


audio  and  CD  ROM.  And 
Windows"  95  makes  all  these 
powerful  features  easy  to  use. 

The  alliance  between  Digital 
and  Microsoft  isn't  new;  it's  been 
going  strong  for  ten  years.  Now, 
with  450  field  locations  worldwide, 
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Pentium  ana  the  Intel  Inside  Pentium  Processor  logo  art  registered  trademarks  t>J  Intel  Corpon 


nd  over  5,000  Microsoft-trained 
)rofessionals,  Digital  is  a  key 
Microsoft  Authorized  Support 
Center  and  the  only  major  PC 
vendor  to  be  a  Windows"  95 
Dutsource  Partner.  You  can  make 

case  for  the  benefits  of  such  an 
illiance.   We've  made  several. 


ned  cases 


Call  1-800-DIGITAL  for  your 
nearest  reseller,  or  visit  our  Web  Site 
at  www.pc.digital.com. 

Designed  for 
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Windows  95 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  ENTERPRISE  COMPUTING 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 
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ert,  53,  now  chairman,  CEO;  took 
company  private  again  1985  in  $1.6 
billion  lro.  Spending  S850  million 
on  reengineering,  rewiring  company 
to  provide  faster  distribution,  replen- 
ishment of  merchandise.  Also  imple- 
menting "Business  Vision'":  "We  will 
strive  to  achieve  responsible  commer- 
cial success  .  .  .  measured  not  only  by 
growth  in  shareholder  value  but  also 
by  our  reputation  .  .  .  and  our  com- 
mitment to  social  responsibility." 
Minorities  more  than  50%  of  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.  employees.  Robert's 
8%  of  company  worth  over  $570 
million.  Josephine  Haas,  81,  owns 
stake  worth  over  $380  million,  shares 
rights  to  another  5.5%  with  ex-hus- 
band Peter  Sr.  Their  son  Peter  Jr.,  47, 
director,  owns  stake  worth  $590  mil- 
lion; their  daughter  Margaret  Jones, 
40,  owns  auto-racing  team  plus  Le- 
vi's stock  worth  nearly  $400  million. 
Rhoda  Haas  Goldman,  daughter  of 
Walter  Sr.:  71 .  Married,  3  children,  1 
deceased.  Established  Goldman  En- 
vironmental Prize  with  husband 
Richard.  Her  share  estimated  over 
$420  million.  Daniel  E.  Koshland  Jr., 
sister  Frances  (Sissy)  Geballe:  chil- 
dren of  Daniel  Koshland  Sr.  (Walter 
Sr.'s  cousin);  Daniel  Jr.  owns  stock 
worth  almost  $400  million.  Sissy's 
stake:  over  $370  million. 


Anne  Catherine  Getty  Earhart 
Claire  Eugenia  Getty  Perry 
Caroline  Marie  Getty 

Inheritance.  Daughters  of  George 
Getty  (d.  1973),  son  of  renowned 
oilman  Jean  Paul  Getty  (d.  1976); 
collectively  dubbed  "Georgettes"  by 
family.  Anne:  Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 
43.  Married,  2  children.  Began 
squabble  over  half-uncle  Gordon's 
(which  see)  control  of  Sarah  C.  Getty 
Trust,  then  backbone  of  Getty  family 
fortune;  also  disliked  handling  of  Get- 
ty Oil.  Husband  John  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteer;  now  general  partner 
San  Diego  Padres  baseball  team. 
Claire:  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  41. 
Also  married  to  Peace  Corps  man. 
Four  sons.  Amid  initial  Getty-Penn- 
zoil  deal,  petitioned  California  judge 
for  temporaiy  restraining  order  that 
gave  Bruce  Wasserstein  chance  to 
bring  in  Texaco,  resulting  in  Getty  Oil 
sale,  vast  increase  in  family  wealth,  rise 
of  Pennzoil's  lawyer  Joe  Jamail  to  this 
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Divided  they  stand 

The  Dart  family,  William  and  Claire  (top)  and  son  Kenneth 

with  wife  Janice  and  family.  Two  of  William's  sons 

changed  their  citizenship;  the  third  has  sued 

for  a  bigger  piece  of  family  fortune. 


list.  Caroline:  San  Francisco.  38.  Sin- 
gle. Active  in  preserving  wildlife,  envi- 
ronment. All  very  private.  Each  esti- 
mated near  $570  million. 


Stewart  Bainum  Sr. 

Manor  Care,  Inc.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
76.  Married,  4  children.  College  drop- 
out; plumbing  contractor.  Became 
builder  during  1950s  D.C.  real  estate 
boom;  with  brother,  developed  nurs- 
ing homes.  Idea:  "Develop  for  invest- 


ment rather  than  just  building  hous- 
es." Founded  Quality  Inns  motel 
chain  1966;  merged  companies  1980. 
Manor  Care  now  167  nursing  homes, 
28  states.  Affluent  residents:  70%  pri- 
vate pay.  Still  works  4  to  5  days  a  week. 
Philanthropist:  sends  inner-city  chil- 
dren to  private  high  schools,  college. 
Son  Stewart,  49,  ex-state  senator,  lost 
race  for  U.S.  House  1986;  chairman 
1987:  "a  logical  progression  in  light  of 
the  election  results."  Sr.  recendy  esti- 
mated about  $570  million. 
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Why  Your  Competition  Doesn't 
Need  You  To  Fail,  Only  To  Hesitate. 

vn  early  1874,  an  inventor  named  Elisha  Gray  transmitted  a  few  faint  musical  notes  over  a 
telegraph  wire.  And  if  he  could  send  music,  then  what  next?  The  human  voice.  A  word.  Conversation. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  predictions  of  a  "talking  telegraph,"  and  the  public  grew  eager  for  it. 


Just  one  year  later,  Gray  believe 
connected  by  a  wire  and  a 
inexplicably,  he  didn't  put  his 
making  a  sketch,  he  waited 
office.  When  he  arrived,  Mr.  Gray 
teacher  named  Alexander  Graham 
voice  chambers.  Connected  bv    B 


answer.  Tin  can-like  voice  chambers 
turn  vibrations  into  signals.  But 
two  months.  And  after  finally 
before  he  went  to  the  patent 
a  mere  two  hours  earlier,  a  school- 
y  the  door  with  his  own  sketch.  Of 
a  wire.  The  sketches,  1    ■  Gray's  and  Bell's,  were  identical. 


The  two  men  weie  not. 

Corporations,  like  people,  have  simple  and  human  frailties:  they  assume,  they  wait.  Keep 
that. in  mind  when  you  look  at  how  your  company  manages  logistics  and  freight  transportation. 
Today,  it  can  cost  up  to  35%  of  your  gross  sales.  Have  you  committed  to  intermodal  yet?  Or  is  it 
still  a  plan?  An  intention? 

We're  the  only  transportation  company  in  the  country  with  truck,  rail,  and  terminal  oper- 
ations spanning  all  of  North  America.  And  as  intermodal  becomes  less  a  choice  and  more  an 
imperative,  companies  like  yours  are  building  their  future  with  us.  The  most  aggressive  want 
long-term  contracts.  From  a  partner  that's  focused  on  intermodal,  in  control  of  the  nation's 
most  extensive  network,  and  able  to  create  the  value  you  need  to  compete. 

If  you'd  like  to  learn  more,  we  encourage  you  to  use  what  was  known  for  nearly  a  century 
as  "Ma  Bell" — and  not  "Ma  Gray" — merely  because  one  man  unearthed  his  sense  of  urgency 
too  late.  Our  number  is  1-800-279-6779.  And  now  is  an  excellent,  even  perfect,  time  to  call. 


INTERMODAL 

sX  Intermodal.  Part  of  the  CSX  global  transportation  network. 
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Roger  Milliken 

Textiles,  investments.  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  79.  Yale.  Married,  5  children. 
Seth  Milliken  cofounded  dry -goods 
jobber  1865  with  William  Deering 
(who  left,  started  what  became  Inter- 
national Harvester).  Company  fi- 
nanced fledgling  southern  mills,  be- 
came owner  of  many  in  Depression. 
Grandson  Roger:  Longtime  head 
Milliken  &  Co.,  largest  private  U.S. 
textile  firm;  sales  estimated  $2.8  bil- 
lion, depending  on  automotive  fab- 
ric sales:  Roger  hard-nosed  on  gm's 
price  demands.  Stresses  R&D;  cut- 
ting-edge technology.  Georgia  fac- 
tor)' fire  early  1995  cost  estimated 
S200  million.  Also  controls  Mercan- 
tile Stores  Co.  Secretive  about  busi- 
ness, vocal  about  politics:  big-time 
protectionist.  Estimated  at  least 
S560  million. 


Perry  Richardson  Bass 

Oil,  investments.  Fort  Worth.  80. 
Married,  4  sons  (see  other  Basses). 
Nephew  of  oil  tycoon  Sid  Richard- 
son (d.  1951).  Sid  started  with  S40 
from  Perry's  mother;  left  part  of 
fortune  to  Pern',  who  built  new  S50 
million  oil  empire.  Ceded  control  to 
son  Sid  1968;  Sid  joined  forces  with 
Richard  Rainwater  (which  see), 
vounger  brother  Lee.  Now  Rainwa- 
ter on  his  own;  Perry  joining  Sid  and 
Lee  in  deals:  with  Bass  partnership 
Airlie  Group,  has  large  positions  in 
nearly  a  dozen  companies:  rjr  Na- 
bisco, Beckman  Instruments,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  etc.;  lobbied  for 
changes  (board  seats,  mergers).  Also 
cotrustee  for  entity  controlling  5.8% 
Walt  Disney,  recently  worth  $1.3 
billion.  His  share  of  pie  estimated 
over  $560  million. 


John  William  Berry  Sr.  and  family 

Yellow  Pages.  Dayton,  Ohio.  73. 
Twice  divorced,  remarried;  5  sons. 
Son  of  Loren  M.  Bern',  who  sold 
horseradish,  then  tram  schedule  ad 
space  as  a  boy.  A  traveling  salesman, 
Loren  arrived  Dayton  1910  with  am- 
bition, $200.  Convinced  Dayton 
Home  Telephone  Co.  to  sell  ads  on 
vellow  paper  he  could  buv  cheap. 
"Mr.  Yellow  Pages1'  died  1980  at 
91,  his  product  by  then  a  part  of  the 
language.  John  Sr.  bought  out  sib- 
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lings,  expanded.  Sold  L.M.  Bern  & 
Co.,  then  second-largest  Yellow 
Pages  agent,  for  BellSouth  stock 
1986;  retired  1987.  John  Jr.:  47, 
ceo  Berry  Investments  (hunting 
supply  company,  security  device 
firm,  etc.).  Assuming  BellSouth 
shares  still  held,  net  worth  estimated 
$560  million. 


John  C.  Malone 

Cable  TV.  Parker,  Colo.,  54.  Married, 
2  children.  Yale;  master's  NYU;  mas- 
ter's, Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  AT&T 
Bell  Laboratories.  Joined  Bob  Mag- 
ness  (which  see)  at  Tele-Communica- 
tions, Inc.  1973.  To  employees,  Mag- 
ness  is  "Bob,"  Malone,  "Doctor." 
Stayed  away  from  bankers;  grew  rap- 
idly. Al  Gore  has  called  tci  "The 
ringleader  of  the  cable  Cosa  Nostra" 
and  Malone  "Darth  Vader."  Creative 
with  equitv  offerings:  1991  spun  off 
TCI  programmer  Liberty  Media;  then 
sold  TCI  stock,  borrowed,  to  buy  Liber- 
ty stock;  tci  stayed  flat,  Liberty  shares 
"took  off  like  a  Saturn  5."  Reacquired 
Libert)'  August  1994;  plans  more  spe- 
cial tci  equities.  After  Bell  Atlantic  deal 
busted,  link  with  Sprint.  Recently 
worth  some  $560  million. 


Leonard  Abramson 

U.S.  Healthcare.  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  62. 
Married,  3  daughters.  Father's  string 
of  business  failures  had  early  impact: 
"Not  too  many  people  started  out 
with  less  than  I  did.  ...  I  felt  I  had  to 
be  successful.  ...  I  would  never  go 
bankrupt."  As  early  as  1971,  be- 
lieved HMOs  most  promising  health 
care  alternative.  Started  with  $3  mil- 
lion federal  loan  1975.  By  1981  reve- 
nues up  sixtyfold:  smart  marketing, 
low  prices,  efficient  delivery,  tough 
negotiation  with  providers.  $till 
known  for  unusually  high  profit  mar- 
gin. Thought  Clintons'  health  plan 
"a  penerse  socialism"  that  will 
"open  up  legitimate  enterprises  to 
political  influence."  Stock  slammed 
April  over  aggressive  pricing  plans. 
His  shares,  etc.  recently  worth  over 
$560  million. 


Dewayne  B.  Reinhart 

Wholesale  food.  La  Crosse,  Wis.  75. 
Married,  4  children.  College  inter- 
rupted by  WWII:  Army  Air  Corps. 
After  war,  sales  manager  for  wholesale 
grocer.  Bought  small  ($3  million 
sales)  wholesaler  Gateway  Foods 
1956  with  partner  David  Nudd.  Ex- 


Miami  Dolpn.ns  quarterback  Dan  Marino  has  more  than  his  offensive  line  to  be  thankful  for 

Dolphins  owner  H.  Wayne  Huizenga  gave  Marino  a  great  stock  tip 

in  Republic  Waste  Industries  Inc.,  a  company  in  which  Huizenga  bought 

a  controlling  stake.  Marino's  shares  have  risen  fivefold  since  his  investment. 
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How  Many  People  Are  Working  For  You  To 
Find  People  To  Work  For  You? 


In  today's  business  world, 
less  i-  absolutely,  positively, 
unquestionably  more.  The 
smart,  growing  companies 
of  the  '90s  are  finding  w  a\  - 
to  consolidate  all  aspects  of 
their  workplace,  because 
thev  want  to  have  a  more 
efficient,  more  productive, 
and  more  sensible  ua\  to 
run  their  business. 

\ How  n-  to  in t roduce 
ourselves.  We're  ihe  more 


efficient,  more  productive, 
more  sensible  w  av  to  handle 
all  your  staffing  needs. 

We're  also  known  as 
Management  Recruiters 
International,  your  staffing 
partner,  and  the  nations 
leader  in  permanent,  flex- 
ible, and  right  -fit  staffing 
solution-.  With  over  600 
office-  and  3,000  recruiting 
specialists,  we're  poised 
with  our  comprehensive 


network  to  fulfill  your 
total  staffing  needs. 

And  when  you  work  with 
us,  our  Project  Team  will 
perform  a  needs  analysis, 
and  then  leverage  the  re- 
sources of  MRI  to  find  the 
perfect  fit  for  your  business. 
From  our  Sales  Consultants 
division  which  specializes 
in  sales  professionals,  to  our 
CompuSearch  specialists 
\\  ho  can  help  you  lind  "infor- 


mation systems"  personnel, 
to  our  OfficeMates5*  group 
for  administrative  and 
office  support  personnel, 
to  our  Management  Recrui- 
ters  division  for  more 
search  specialists  than 
anyone,  we're  here  to  help. 
Companies  of  the  '90s 
want  a  better  way  to  run 
their  business.  Which  is 
exactly  what  we're  all  about. 
Smart,  huh? 


Sali-  Consultants 

Management 
Recruiters 

CompuSearch 

OfiiceMates5 


MV  Intelligent  Staffing  Solutions^ 
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panded,  bought  out  Nudd  1979. 
Kept  company  private,  safe  from  take- 
overs for  another  decade,  sold  1989 
to  Scrivner  for  estimated  S300  million 
aftertax.  Got  back  in  game  with  Rein- 
hart  Institutional  Foods;  still  making 
acquisitions.  Stock-heavy  investment 
portfolio  getting  boost  from  bull 
market.  Gives  to  local  charities, 
schools.  Hot-tempered  as  boss, 
known  as  "Rhiny"  and  La  Crosse's 
"900-pound  gorilla,"  estimated 
worth  a  hefty  S550  million. 


Donald  J.  Schneider 

Trucking.  Green  Bay,  Wis.  59.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  St.  Norbert  College 
B.S.  1957;  M.B.A.  Wharton  1961. 
Father,  Al,  started  one-truck  business 
Green  Bay  1938.  Don  part  time  in 
college;  management  1960.  By  1980 
Schneider  National  near  $250  million 
revenues.  Then,  deregulation.  Don 
ready:  merit  pay,  strong  customer  ser- 
vice, excellent  logistics.  Succeeded 
brilliantly  amid  brutal  competition: 
1994  revenues  $1.3  billion.  Supports 
full  deregulation,  refuses  to  file  re- 
quired data  with  ice.  Satellite  anten- 
nas on  every  truck  by  1988.  Aggres- 
sive rail/road  combinations.  Also 
8chneider  Communication,  long-dis- 
tance provider.  'A  lot  of  opportunity 
goes  to  those  willing  to  take  the  risk." 
Estimated  over  $550  million. 


John  Edward  Anderson 

Beverage  distribution,  etc.  Bel  Air, 
Calif.  78.  Widowed,  remarried;  5 
children  (1  died  in  accident  1969). 
Peddled  popcorn  outside  Dad's 
Minnesota  barbershop;  Western 
Union  messenger,  ucla:  hockey 
team,  taught  ice  skating;  Harvard 
M.B.A.  1942;  night  law  school  Loy- 
ola. Cofounder  la  law  firm  Kindel  & 
Anderson  1953.  Some  clients  bever- 
age distributors.  Saw  business,  liked 
it.  Formed  Ace  Beverage  Co.  1956; 
learned  business  from  distributor  cli- 
ents, distributed  then-minor  Bud- 
weiser.  Grew  with  Bud;  added  banks, 
insurance,  real  estate  along  the  way: 
"You  need  enough  cash  cows  to  feed 
your  pigs."  Quiet  $15  million  to 
L'CLA  business  school  1987.  Net 
worth  estimated  over  $550  million. 
"I  still  have  trouble  paying  75  cents 
for  a  Snickers." 
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Donald  George  Fisher 
Doris  F.  Fisher 

The  Gap.  San  Francisco.  Donald,  67; 
wife  Doris,  64.  Three  sons.  Don: 
Berkeley  swimming/water  polo  star, 
former  real  estate  developer.  Doris: 
cofounder,  merchandising  consultant 
to  Gap.  First  Gap  (as  in  generation 
gap)  1969;  pioneered  customer  con- 
venience by  arranging  by  size,  not 
style;  initial  efforts  to  sell  records 
along  with  jeans  lasted  three  months. 
With-it  image,  jeans,  customer  orien- 
tation proved  big,  long- lasting  retail- 
ing success  nationwide.  Expanded 
with  Banana  Republic  (1983),  Gap- 
Kids  ( 1986),  Old  Navy  Clothing  Co. 
(1994).  Hemisphere,  (1987),  Euro- 
pean-style clothing  venture,  discon- 
tinued 1989.  Five  class  action  share- 
holder lawsuits  filed  1987  charging 
misrepresented  financial  condition 
dismissed  1989;  similar  1976  suit  had 
resulted  in  $5.8  million  out-of-court 
settlement.  Currently  1,582  stores  in 
U.S.  (including  Puerto  Rico),  Cana- 
da, U.K.  and  France.  Sons:  Robert, 
40,  is  CFO;  William,  38,  president 
international  operations;  John,  34, 
part  owner  st  (baseball)  Giants  with 
father.  "You  have  to  differentiate 
yourself.  .  .  brand  ecjuity  is  the  key." 
Donald  and  Doris  together  recently 
worth  at  least  $1.1  billion. 


John  Hammond  Krehbiel  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Krehbiel 

Brothers.  Molex  Inc.  Lisle,  111. 
Grandfather  Fred  invented  "molex," 
inexpensive  plastic  with  mix  of  coal  tar 
pitch  and  asbestos  fiber  residue. 
Company  made  clock  cases,  flower 
pots,  etc.  Father  John  Sr.  (d.  1993) 
joined  1940;  president  1947.  Instru- 
mental in  switching  from  commercial 
to  electrical  market:  terminals,  con- 
nectors, cables.  Took  Molex  public 
1972;  expanded  overseas.  Old-fash- 
ioned family  business.  John  Sr.: 
"When  my  two  sons  were  learning  the 
business,  I  kicked  their  asses  all  over 
the  place."  John  Jr.:  58.  Married,  3 
children.  B.A.  Lake  Forest  College 
1959.  Joined  company  out  of  college 
in  product-pricing  dept.;  president 
1975.  Fred:  54.  Married,  2  sons.  B.A. 
Lake  Forest  College  1963.  Worked  as 
executive  at  Chicago  White  Sox;  un- 
cle Bill  Veeck  then  owner.  Joined 
Molex  1965  but  planned  career  in 
foreign  service;  took  temporary  Mo- 
lex assignment  to  develop  overseas 
operations.  Now  chairman/CEO.  Es- 
tablished international  division  1967: 
"What  we  have  learned  globally  has 
vastly  increased  our  ability  to  compete 
locally."  Fiscal  1995,  hit  $1  billion 
revenue  for  first  time.  Pete,  son  of 
John  Jr.,  fourth-generation  Krehbiel 
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to  join  Molex  (1987);  promising  en- 
gineer with  Dartmouth  B.S.,  elected 
to  board  1993  after  grandfather's 
death.  John  Jr.'s  shares  recently  S550 
million;  Fred's  S460  million. 


Barbara  Hall  Marshall 
Elizabeth  Ann  Reid 

Sisters.  Hallmark  Cards.  Daughters  of 
Joyce  Clyde  Hall,  preacher's  son  who 
sold  postcards  at  age  15,  then  brought 
manufactured  sentiment  into  the  ranks 
of  big  business.  Added  TV  to  cards 
1951  with  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame 
series;  featured  Shakespeare,  other  clas- 
sics: "Good  television  is  good  busi- 
ness." Died  1982.  Son  Donald  (which 
see)  now  Hallmark  chairman.  Sisters 
not  involved  in  running  company, 
"just  plain  Midwest  folk  who  happen 
to  be  the  progeny  of  genius."  Barbara: 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  71.  Widowed,  2 
children.  Design  critic.  "Looks  like  any 
midwestern  ladv  who  shops  at  Saks." 
Elizabeth:  Denton,  Tex.  73.  Divorced, 
5  children.  Reclusive.  Sisters  split  one- 
third  company  stock.  Each  estimated 
worth  S550  million  or  more. 


Claude  B.  (Doc)  Pennington 

Oil,  gas.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  95.  Mar- 
ried; only  son  killed  in  oil  rig  accident 
1958;  3  grandchildren.  Labored  sum- 
mers in  Louisiana  oilfields.  Joined 
father  1925  as  optometrist;  hated 
profession;  closed  clinic  day  after  fa- 
ther's death;  returned  to  oilfields.  On 
leased  land  made  first  known  oil  dis- 
covery east  of  Atchafalaya  River;  trad- 
ed leases;  bought  Port  Hudson  prop- 
erties mid-1950s;  deep  drilling  began 
1970s.  Local  banks'  favorite  deposi- 
tor: rumored  to  have  over  SI 00  mil- 
lion cash.  Gave  lsu  $125  million  for 
nutrition  center:  ardent  believer  in 
healthfulness  of  peanut  oil,  vitamins 
E,  C.  "Someday  I'm  going  to  be  an 
old  man.  I'd  like  for  science  to  pro- 
long my  health."  Working  so  far.  May 
be  worth  S550  million  or  more. 


Melvin  Simon 

Shopping  centers.  Indianapolis,  NYC 
et  al.  69.  Divorced,  remarried;  5 
children.  Mel,  brother  Herb  attend- 
ed City  College  of  New  York.  Mel 
moved  to  Indianapolis  during  Kore- 


an War  service,  stayed.  Became  leas- 
ing agent:  "It  was  easy  money." 
Sent  for  Herb;  duo  made  fortunes 
covering  Midwest  with  vast  acres  of 
unpretentious  shopping  malls. 
"Meshuggener  Mel"  known  for 
colorful  clothing,  exuberant  man- 
ner; flirted  with  Hollywood  1970s, 
producing  Porky's,  etc.  Pair  own  In- 
diana (basketball)  Pacers;  22.5% 
Minneapolis'  gigantic  Mall  of  Amer- 
ica. Put  53%  of  their  69-million-sq.- 
ft.  shopping  mall  empire  in  1993 
IPO.  Exaggerated  occupancy  rate  at 
Mall  of  America.  Mel  now  estimated 
S545  million.  Herb:  "We  are  just  a 
couple  of  naive  guvs  from  the  Bronx, 
right?"  Right. 


Ernest  E.  Stempel 

American  International  Group. 
Hamilton,  Bermuda.  79.  Widowed,  4 
children.  Referred  by  uncle,  joined 
predecessor  of  aig  as  assistant  manag- 
er 1938,  then  only  23  other  employ- 
ees. Destroyer  officer  in  Pacific 
WWII.  Rose  through  aig  ranks,  law 
school  at  night.  Packed  off  to  Bermu- 
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The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World  has 
accepted  295  luxury  hotels  and  resorts 
in  63  countries  with  one  singular 
commitment-to  anticipate  our  guest's 
every  need.  It's  a  commitment  upheld  by 
hours  of  inspection-and  reinspection-all 
to  ensure  that  every  part  of  your  stay,  be  it 
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American  Express"  Card  is  welcome  at  all 
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reservations,  a  complimentary  copy  of 
our  Directory  or  a  Leading  Hotels  video, 
contact  your  travel  consultant.  Or  call: 
1-800-223-6800.  In  NY,  (212)  838-3110. 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


The  Milken  brothers,  Michael  (right)  and  camera-shy  Lowell  (at  right  in  left-hand  photograph), 

make  appearances  at  Milken  Family  Foundation  events 

The  foundation  has  given  cash  to  underpaid  educators  since  1987  and,  more  recently,  money  for  prostate  cancer  research. 
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da  by  founder  Cornelius  Vander  Starr 
1953  to  run  subsidiary  American  In- 
ternational Reinsurance's  general  in- 
surance operations.  1963  took  over 
Airco's  life  insurance,  made  president. 
Extensive  business  travels:  says  knows 
cities  and  villages  of  Southeast  Asia 
better  than  U.S.;  weekly  Bermuda- 
nyc  commute.  Now  oversees  AIG 
worldwide  life  insurance.  StempePs 
shares  recently  worth  over  $535 
million. 


Ann  Walton  Kroenke  * 
Nancy  Walton  Laurie  * 

Inheritance.  Daughters  of  James  L. 
(Bud)  Walton  (d.  1995).  Bud  oper- 
ated small  5 -and- 10  in  Missouri. 
Pooled  fortunes  with  older  brother 
Sam  Walton  (d.  1992)  when  Sam's 
merchandising  concept,  large  dis- 
count stores  in  rural  towns,  took  off. 
Brothers  expanded  to  16  stores  in  10 
years,  became  Wal-Mart  1962.  Mas- 
tered logistics  of  supplying,  manag- 
ing huge  chain.  Bud,  low  profile, 
quiet;  ran  real  estate.  Sam  on  broth- 
er: "He  has  common  sense  and  supe- 
rior judgment,  and  I  have  listened  to 
him  more  times  than  folks  realize." 
As  senior  vp  spent  much  time  fishing 
at  exotic  locales;  Venezuela,  Argenti- 
na, Alaska,  etc.  Preferred  solitude  of 
fisherman's  boat  to  Bentonville 
headquarters.  Died  of  aneurysm  re- 
portedly suffered  while  on  Caribbean 
fishing  trip.  Divorced,  left  behind  2 
daughters:  Ann  Kroenke  of  Colum- 
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bia,  Mo.  Married  to  E.  Stanley 
Kroenke,  minority  owner  of  St.  Lou- 
is Rams.  Nancy  Laurie  of  Columbia, 
Mo.  Apparent  inheritors  of  Wal- 
Mart  fortune  from  world's  richest 
good  ol'  boy,  recentlv  estimated 
$1.05  billion. 


Richard  Farmer  , 

Cintas  Corp.  60.  Indian  Hill,  Ohio. 
Married;  3  children,  10  grandchil- 
dren. Miami  (Ohio)  U.  Marines;  dis- 
charged for  ear  problem.  Grandfather 
started  industrial  rag  cleaner  1929. 
Richard  joined  company  1957,  con- 
vinced father  to  switch  to  uniform 
rental.  From  rags  to  riches:  record 
sales,  earnings  for  26  years;  15%  mar- 
ket share.  "I've  always  been  a  vision- 
ary." President,  CEO  from  1968.  In 
34  states,  Canada;  since  Nafta,  look- 
ing at  Mexico.  Continues  expansion 
in  industrial  market.  Wants  more 
waiters  and  pilots  to  start  wearing 
Cintas  uniforms,  too.  Works  Satur- 
days, family  picnics  Sundays.  Republi- 
can. Voracious  reader.  Unremarkable 
golfer,  fly  fisherman.  His  shares  re- 
centlv worth  $525  million. 


Edward  J.  DeBartolo  Jr. 

Shopping  centers.  49.  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Married,  3  daughters.  Attend- 
ed Notre  Dame.  Father  Edward  J.  Sr. 
(d.  1994)  wrote  contracting  bids  for 
non-English-speaking  stepfather  at 
age  13.  Studied  civil  engineering  No- 


tre Dame;  Army  engineering  WWII. 
Took  over  family  business  1944,  built 
first  shopping  center  1948.  Saw  sub- 
urban malls  as  "the  new  downtown." 
Took  risks,  built  vast  shopping  center 
empire;  net  worth  over  $1  billion 
before  early  1990s  real  estate  crash, 
debt  crunch.  Family  took  many  malls 
public  in  1994  REIT,  climbed  out  of 
debt  hole.  Ed  Jr.'s  biggest  single  per- 
sonal asset:  San  Francisco  (football) 
49ers.  Business  success  without  Dad 
remains  to  be  seen.  Estimated  worth 
$520  million. 


Richard  Alexander  Manoogian 

Masco  Corp.  Grosse  Pointe  Farms, 
Mich.  59.  Married,  3  children.  Ar- 
menian immigrant  father,  Alexan- 
der, founded  Masco  Screw  Products 
Co.  1929.  Perfected  Delta  faucet, 
one-handle  control  of  temperature 
and  water  flow;  prospered  mightily. 
Richard,  Yale,grad,  took  over  1968. 
Expanded,  diversified  by  acquiring 
well  over  100  companies;  targeted 
low-tech  industry,  high-margin 
firms.  Today  chairman  Masco 
Corp.,  home  furnishings/improve- 
ment; MascoTech,  engineered 
products  for  auto  industry;  TriMas 
Corp.,  trailer  hitches,  specialty  fas- 
teners, container  products.  "Noth- 
ing we  develop  is  the  stuff  dreams 
are  made  of — they  just  make  mon- 
ey." Avid,  respected  collector  of 
19th-century  American  art.  Esti- 
mated $515  million. 
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A  promise  some  things  will  he  more  important  to  me  than  leaving  the  house  at  7:15. 


A  promise  not  to  care  ir  you'd  rather  play  the  drums  than  roothall. 


A  promise  to  always  he  hehind  you  even  when  you're  on  your  own. 


Nothing  binds  us  one  to  the  other  like  a  promise  kept.  For  more  than  140  years,  we've  been 
helping  people  keep  their  promises  by  ensuring  we  have  the  financial  strength  to  keep  ours.  That's 
why  iamilies  ana  businesses  rely  on  us  to  insure  their  lives,  their  health  and  their  financial  nature. 
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We  help  you  keep  your  promises. 
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OVER  $500,000,000 


Patrick  Ryan 

Insurance.  Winnetka,  111.  and  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.  58.  Married,  3  sons.  Son 
of  Milwaukee  Ford  dealer.  North- 
western football  scholarship.  Sold 
Penn  Mutual  insurance  for  5  years. 
Founded  Pat  Ryan  &  Associates 
1964,  with  unique  approach.  Sold 
policies  through  car  dealerships. 
Salesmen,  "Pat  Ryan's  altar  boys"; 
squeaky  clean  image.  Merged  with 
Combined  International  Corp.  1982; 
renamed  Aon  Corp.  (Gaelic  for  "uni- 
ty") 1987.  Never  stopped  growing: 
"We  like  to  buy  when  others  are  afraid 
and  values  are  low."  Bought  majority 
Pecos  River  Learning  Centers  1994. 
Part-owner  Chicago  (football)  Bears. 
Slowed  down  for  quadruple  bypass 
surgery,  August  1994.  Estimated 
over  $510  million. 


George  B.  Kaiser 

Oil  and  gas.  Tulsa.  53.  Married,  3 
children.  Father  fled  Nazi  Germany 
1938,  settled  in  Tulsa.  George  to 
Harvard  for  B  A.,  M.B. A.:  says  under- 
graduate experience  was  valuable,  but 
B-school  time  could  have  been  better 
spent.  After  school,  took  over  Kaiser- 
Francis  oil  1969;  built  into  one  of 
largest  private  gas  producers  in  Okla- 
homa. Not  encouraging  children  to 
enter  cutthroat  business:  "Gas  is  the 
only  commodity  you  can  legally 
steal"  from  neighbors.  Hostile  $175 
million  bid  for  Prudential-Bache  En- 
ergy Partnerships  spurned  1993. 
Bought  distressed  Bank  of  Oklahoma 
1991,  now  his  biggest  single  asset. 
Even  with  gas,  oil  prices  off  this  year, 
net  worth  estimated  more  than  $500 
million. 


Michael  Robert  Milken 
Lowell  Jay  Milken 
and  families 

Brothers.  Junk  bonds.  Michael:  la. 
49.  Married,  3  children.  Berkeley, 
Wharton  M.B.  A.  Joined  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert  1969;  built  into 
powerhouse  for  high-yield — 
"junk" — bond  financing,  fueled 
1980s  lbo  boom.  Salary,  bonus  $550 
million  1986  alone.  Squealed  on  by 
arbitrager  Ivan  Boesky;  pleaded  guilty 
to  6  felony  counts  securities  laws  vio- 
lation. To  prison  1991;  released  after 
22  months  of  10-year  sentence.  Paid 


$900  million  settlement  to  govern- 
ment, creditors,  litigants.  Prostate 
cancer  in  remission;  set  up  cancer 
foundation.  Developing  education- 
al/entertainment cable  channel,  een 
Communications  Network.  Lectured 
at  UCLA's  Anderson  Graduate  School 
of  Management:  -deal  to  sell  video- 
tapes, keep  95%  of  profit  caused  furor; 
canceled.  Trusts  for  children  in  fund 
set  up  to  buy  debt  of  Heron  Interna- 
tional N.V.,  troubled  owner  Europe- 
an office  buildings.  Other  reported 
investors:  former  Drexel  clients  Ru- 
pert Murdoch,  Steve  Wynn.  Once 
community  service  finished  (March) 
plans  "to  build  a  company  with  my 
ideas  rather  than  pass  them  all  off  to 
others."  After  settlement,  with  family 
trusts,  may  exceed  $500  million — 
some  say  much  more.  Brother  Low- 
ell: LA.  46.  Married,  4  children. 
Berkeley,  UCLA  Law.  Joined  Drexel 
1978;  Michael's  right-hand  man,  tax 
planner,  in  Drexel  partnerships  with 
brother.  Michael's  deal  with  prosecu- 
tors on  guilty  pleas:  drop  racketeer- 
ing charges  against  Lowell.  Spends 
time  on  family  foundation.  Net 
worth,  with  family,  believed  over 
$400  million. 


Mark  Hume  McGormack  * 

Sports  management.  Cleveland,  NYC. 
64.  Married;  2  sons,  1  daughter.  Son 
of  Chicago  farm  journal  publisher. 


Childhood  injury  ruled  out  contact 
sports:  chose  golf.  As  top  golfer  at 
William  &  Maty  played  against,  be- 
friended Arnold  Palmer.  Yale  Law; 
Army  stint;  Cleveland  Law  firm. 
Booked  exhibitions  on  side  for  pro 
golfers.  Palmer,  others  asked  McCor- 
mack  to  review  endorsement  con- 
tracts. Started  International  Manage- 
ment Group  late  1950s,  Palmer  only 
client;  soon  signed  Jack  Nicklaus, 
Gary  Player.  Built  global  manage- 
ment juggernaut:  more  than  1,000 
sports,  business,  entertainment  cli- 
ents; owns  several  golf,  tennis  events. 
As  sole  owner  IMG,  should  be  worth 
over  $500  million,  perhaps  far  over. 


John  Arrillaga 
Richard  Taylor  Peery 

Partners.  Real  estate.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
John:  58.  Married;  1  son,  1  daughter. 
Son  of  immigrant  Basque  produce 
wholesaler;  won  basketball  scholarship 
to  Stanford,  third-team  All-America. 
Worked  as  landscaper  during  college, 
became  real  estate  broker  after  gradu- 
ating. Richard:  55.  Married;  3  sons,  1 
daughter.  Mormon,  son  of  Bank  of 
America  exec.  Stanford  M.B.A.;  man- 
aged father's  Bay  area  real  estate.  Dif- 
ferent backgrounds  but  shared  distaste 
for  one-story  concrete  bunkers  used 
by  Silicon  Valley  high-tech  firms;  got 
together  1967.  Easy  Bank  of  America 
financing,    bought    farmland    cheap, 
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Henry  Bloch 
showing  off 
a  Manet 
The  discount 
stockbroker 
has  quietly 
been  assembling 
one  of  the 
great  privately 
held  collections 
of  French 
impressionist 
art. 


built  top-shelf  office  space.  Sold  some 
at  top  of  1980s  market,  built  more. 
Insist  on  conservative,  ultra  low-debt 
operation.  Thousands  of  acres  yet  to 
be  developed.  Dick:  tough  business- 
man, writes  leases,  minds  books;  out- 
doorsman.  John:  visionary  architect, 
master  salesman;  personally  assisted 
landscapers  working  on  his  S50  mil- 
lion, 200-acre  private  Shangri-La 
(man-made  lakes,  70,000  new  trees, 
etc.).  With  "market  stirring,  watch  for 
new  activity.  Odd  couple  split  fortune 
worth  more  than  SI  billion. 


Guilford  Glazer 

Real  estate.  Beverly  Hills.  74.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  2  children.  Ex- 
panded father's  welding  shop  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.;  started  as  builder  1950 
with  apartment  house  for  widowed 
mother.  In  1954  built  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  shopping  center,  sold  1989  for 
$45  million.  Moved  to  la  1960;  liked 
climate.  Opened  largest  U.S.  retail- 
only  mall,  Torrance,  Calif's  nearly  3 
million-sq.-ft.  Del  Amo  Fashion  Cen- 
ter 1971.  Has  office  buildings  Atlan- 
ta, Boston,  Pittsburgh;  Holiday  Inns, 
industrial  buildings.  Says  no  debt  on 
many  properties:  "Pay  your  debt, 
then  you  don't  have  somebody  else 
controlling  you."  Active  in  U.S. -Isra- 
el relations;  built  Israeli  community 
center  with  buddy  Armand  Hammer. 
Estimated  S500  million  or  more. 


Marvin  Herb 

Bottling.  Chicago.  58.  Married,  2 
children.  Born  upstate  N.Y.;  U.  of 
Buffalo,  U.  of  Toledo  M.B.A.  Bronx 
plant  manager  for  PepsiCo;  president 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  of  Indianapolis 
1972.  To  Borden  that  year;  became 
president  consumer  products  divi- 
sion. Saw  chance:  bought  Coke's  bot- 
tlers for  Indianapolis  (against  own  old 
organization  at  Pepsi),  Chicago 
1981 .  Later  added  plants  Milwaukee; 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Pittston,  Pa.  Now 
Coke's  third-largest  bottler,  estimat- 
ed 90  million  cases  sold  in  5  states. 
Intensely  private,  hates  publicity.  Also 
frugal:  for  business,  flies  coach.  Noto- 
riously tough  manager,  aggressive  la- 
bor negotiator.  No  plans  to  cash  out: 
"I'm  a  buyer,  not  a  seller."  Estimated 
at  $500  million. 


Phillip  Frost 

Medicine.  Miami  Beach.  59.  Married, 
no  children.  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Dermatologist,  invented  disposable 
biopsy  device  1969.  Took  over  strug- 
gling Key  Pharmaceuticals  1971,  de- 
veloped new  delivery  systems  for  old 
drugs.  Sold  to  Schering-Plough  1986 
for  stock.  Founded  ivax,  high-flying 
health  care  conglomerate  1987,  now 
one  of  largest  generic  drug  firms. 
Began  with  small  companies,  rights  to 
salable  drugs  to  generate  immediate 


revenues,  fund  growth,  acquisitions. 
Motivation:  "ego  .  .  .  the  chase  and 
success."  Recently  invested  in  Toron- 
to-based stamp  printer  mix:  Corp. 
Active  civic  affairs,  philanthropy;  wife 
retired  elementary  school  principal. 
Estimated  near  $500  million. 


George  Phydias  Mitchell 

Oil  &  gas,  real  estate.  Houston.  76. 
Married,  10  children.  Son  of  Greek 
immigrant.  Texas  A&M  1940:  gradu- 
ated top  of  class  in  petroleum  engi- 
neering, captain  of  tennis  team  while 
working  way  through.  Army  engineer 
WWII.  Discovered  natural  gas  field 
North  Texas  1953:  soon  supplying 
10%  of  gas  used  in  Chicago.  Bought 
the  Woodlands  early  1960s:  created 
25,000-acre,  ultimate  planned  com- 
munity: "Give  us  40  years  and  we'll 
transplant  the  entire  social,  economic, 
and  ethnic/minority  mix  into  the 
Woodlands."  Adamant  in  transform- 
ing Houston  region  into  center  of 
biotech  R&D:  "Biotech  takes  a  long 
time,  but  if  you  get  a  hit,  it's  a  real 
hit."  His  Mitchell  Energy,  etc.  re- 
cently worth  $500  million. 


Albert  Lee  Ueltschi  and  family 

FlightSafety  International.  Irving, 
Tex.  78.  Widowed,  4  children. 
Opened  hamburger  shop  at  16  to  pay 
for  flying  lessons;  borrowed  $3,500 
against  his  business  to  buy  first  plane. 
For  20  years,  personal  pilot  to  Juan 
Trippe,  founder  of  Pan  Am;  saw  lack 
of  properly  trained  pilots  for  commer- 
cial aircraft.  Started  FlightSafety 
1951;  mortgaged  his  house  1954  to 
purchase  own  simulator.  Used  off- 
duty  hours  for  business,  did  not  quit 
Pan  Am  until  1968.  "I  built  this  damn 
thing  from  nothing,  and  I  did  it  clean. 
Nobody  can  take  that  away  from  me." 
Expanded  to  training  in  marine  oper- 
ations. Now  40  learning  centers,  over 
160  simulators.  Shares  of  chairman/ 
president,  family  recently  worth  over 
$500  million. 


Frank  Pritt  * 

Attachmate  Corp.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Connectivity  software.  53.  Married, 
3  children.  B.S.  Northrop  Institute 
of  Technology.  Worked  for  IBM 
(sales),  Harris  Corp.  (product  man- 
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Quality  TfesT 


By  Richard  A.  Rabicoff 


Remember  your  toughest  teacher 
in  school?  The  one  who  gave  tons  of 
homework  and  virtually  no  A's? 

Well,  multiply  that  by  ten  and  you 
have  Mazda  Motor  of  America,  Inc. 

"We're  customer-sensitive,  which 
means  only  total  quality  will  do," 
says  Tom  Leimkuhler,  Manager  of 
National  Logistics  for  the  $6  billion 
international  auto  maker.  Under- 
scoring this  priority,  Mazda  has 
established  a  rigorous  Total  Logistics 
Quality  program  for  transportation 
providers.  Carriers  are  graded  in  24 
categories,  ranging  from  technical 
skills  to  on-time  performance  to 
employee  attitude. 

One  company,  CSX  Intermodal, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class 
in  their  carrier  group. 

"CSXI  scores  impressively  in 
every  facet  of  the  program.  The  more 
freight  we  give  them,  the  better  they 
perform,"  says  Mr.  Leimkuhler,  who 
is  responsible  for  more  than  75,000 


different  auto  parts 
sourced  from  Japanese 
and  U.S.  vendors  for 
rapid  shipment  across  the 
country.  He  needs  a  long- 
haul  service  that  melds 
steamship  lines,  trains, 
and  motor  carriers  into 
one  continuous  flow. 
Mr.  Leimkuhler  says,  "We  have 
major  distribution  centers  and 
hundreds  of  dealerships  counting 
on  us.  Everything  from  quality  of 
the  containers  to  on-time  delivery 
must  be  letter  perfect.  CSXI  fills  the 
bill.  We  entrust  a  significant  volume 
of  containers  to  them,  and  we 
receive  stellar  service  every  time 
out.  Our  use  of  CSXI  has  increased 
26  percent  during  the  past  year." 

How  does  CSXI  meet  Mazda's 
lofty  expectations?  By  drawing  on 
fellow  CSX  subsidiary,  Sea-Land, 
to  move  overseas  freight  to  U.S. 
ports,  for  a  quick  hand-off  to  CSXI 
ground  transport.  "We  see  them  as 
a  single  company,  operating  in  the 
foreign  and  domestic  arena,"  says 
Mr.  Leimkuhler.  "And  Interstate 
Consolidation, 
the  third-party 
member  of  the 
team,  plays  a 
pivotal  role  in 
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reinforcing   this   synergy.    Impor-JCSXI 
tantly,  we>won't  have  to  fight  for>J 
intermodal  service  space  once  the 
freight  comes  to  port." 

Mr.  Leimkuhler  further  empha- 
sizes the  effective  communication 
among  all  parties.  "CSXI's  electronic 
data  systems  enable  us  to  constantly 
track  progress, 
so  our  distribu- 
tion centers  can 
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pj  ZSXI  also  generates  monthly 
■eports,  which  enable  us  to  project 
mr  logistics  and  site-planning 
leeds  for  this  year  and  even  three  to 
ive  years  in  advance.  This  is  an 
..  nvaluable  planning  tool. 

CSXI    is   always   looking   to 
J  provide  extra  service  or  customize 
new     approach,"     adds     Mr. 
Leimkuhler.     "Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide a  world-class  product  with 
uperior  service  delivery.  We  want 
to  be  the  best.  CSXI  understands 


that  goal  and  shares  our  high 
standards.  They  save  me  time, 
money,  and  resources.  We  expect 
them  to  help  carry  us,  literally,  into 
the  21st  century." 

Ronald  T.  Sorrow,  Senior  Vice 
President  at  CSX  Intermodal,  says, 
"Mazda  stretches  us  to  the  limit, 
which  helps  make  us  a  better  com- 
pany. Our  resources,  from  partners 
like  Interstate  Consolidation  to 
our  equipment  and  technologies, 
come   into   play   in   this   dynamic 


relation- 
ship. We 
are  excit- 
ed about 
future 
opportunities  to  help  Mazda  meet 
its  goals,  in  the  U.S.  and  globally." 

Mazda  and  CSXI.  When  it 
comes  to  smart  transportation, 
they're  in  a  class  by  themselves.  H 
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ager).  Witnessed  dawn  of  persona 
computer,  foresaw  market  for  con- 
necting PCs  to  IBM  mainframes.  Har- 
ris uninterested.  Pritt  quit  1984; 
with  $150,000  retirement  money, 
started  Attachmate  Corp.  in  living 
room.  Hours  after  resignation,  stum- 
bled across  ad  for  his  brainchild  from 
computer  firm  DCA.  "I  thought  I  was 
the  only  one  who  thought  of  this 
thing.  It  was  sort  of  gruesome." 
Went  ahead  anyway.  Has  since 
bought  out  some  competitors,  in- 
cluding dca  1994;  forecasts  $450 
million  1995  sales.  Pritt  kept  70% 
estimated  $500  million  or  more. 


Amar  G.  Bose 

Loudspeakers.  Wayland,  Mass.  65. 
Married,  2  children.  Born  Philadel- 
phia to  Indian  immigrant.  MIT: 
B.S./M.S.  1952;  Ph.D.  electrical  en- 
gineering 1956.  Holds  patents  in 
acoustics,  electronics,  communica- 
tion  theory.  $tarted  Bose  Corp. 
1964.  First,  R&D  contracts  with  mili- 
tary, NASA.  Consumer  loudspeakers 
best  in  field  1968.  Introduced 
world's  first  factory-installed  cus- 
tomized car  stereo  system  1982: 
Cadillac,  then  Mercedes,  Nissan  et  al. 
Also  in  corporate  jets,  home  theater 
systems.  Company  claims  sales  over 
$600  million.  Reinvests  profits  in 
R&D,  growth.  $till  MIT  professor 
(electrical  engineering,  computer 
science).  His  share  of  company  esti- 
mated around  $500  million. 


Thomas  Stephen  Monaghan 

Domino's  Pizza.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  58. 
Married,  4  daughters:  one  is  company 
spokeswoman.  Fatherless  at  4,  raised 
with  brother  in  Catholic  orphanage. 
Expelled  from  seminary;  joined  Ma- 
rines. With  brother,  $500  loan,  bought 
pizzeria  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  1960.  Traded 
vw  for  brother's  share  1961.  8tarted 
"30-minute  delivery"  system,  built  gi- 
ant chain.  Lately,  troubles:  took  eve  off 
ball.  Closed  100  stores  1993,  sales 
dipped  to  $2.2  billion  at  500  company 
stores,  4,600  franchises.  Reason  given: 
sin  of  pride.  8old  Detroit  (baseball) 
Tigers  to  rival  Michael  Hitch  (which see) 
1992.  Other  assets,  e.g.,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  designs,  sold  at  "fire  sale" 
prices.  But  expanding  overseas:  Mexi- 
co big.  Estimated  over  $500  million. 


Father  Laurance  S.  (left)  and  son  Laurance  (Larry)  Rockefeller 

We  have  company  (see  p.  212).  In  May  the  New  York  Times  and  NBC  News 

mixed  up  this  parent-child  act.  Notice  the  uncanny  resemblance. 


William  Gordon  Bennett 
William  Norman  Pennington 

Gambling.  Ex-partners.  Cofounded 
Circus  Circus  Enterprises.  Bennett: 
Las  Vegas.  70.  Married,  2  children. 
Pennington:  Reno.  72.  Widowed,  re- 
married; 2  children.  Pair  realized  un- 
served gambling  market:  vacationing 
families,  middle  class.  Opened  Circus 
Circus  1968,  Vegas  casino  with  clean 
image,  entertainment.  Hit  jackpot. 
Bennett,  former  furniture  store  own- 
er, known  as  aggressive  cost-cutter 
who  won't  give  gamblers  credit. 
8tepped  down  as  CEO  February  1994, 
officially  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
wife,  hobbies  of  boating  and  sailing. 
Reportedly  forced  to  step  down  July 
1994  as  chairman  amid  takeover  ru- 
mors. Left  board  altogether  May  after 
settling  lawsuit  filed  by  Circus  over 
acquisition  ofSahara  Gaming's  Haci- 
enda casino.  Within  months,  Bennett 
bought  its  Sahara  Hotel  for  $193 
million.  Competition  brewing?  Pen- 
nington (flew  bombers  WWII): 
"■America  needs  casinos  the  way  it 
needs  swimming  pools,  resorts,  the 
beach."  President  Circus  from  1979, 
retired  1988;  enjovs  boating,  horse- 
back riding.  Both  philanthropic.  Ben- 
nett's net  worth  estimated  $500  mil- 
lion or  more;  Pennington's,  estimat- 
ed $460  million  or  more. 


Andrew  J.  Perenchio 

tv,  films.  Bel  Air,  Calif.  64.  Twice 
divorced,  3  children.  Son  of  Fresno 
vintner.  Attended  UCLA;  booked 
bands,  catered  frat  parties.  Joined 
MCA    1958;   founded   talent   agency 


1963;  clients:  Liz  Taylor,  Marlon 
Brando.  Promoted  Ali-Frazier  fight, 
etc.  With  Norman  Lear  1974  created 
All  in  the  Family,  Embassv  Pictures. 
Sold  1985  to  Coca-Cola' for  $485 
million.  Bought  Loews  theaters  for 
$160  million,  sold  1986  for  reported 
$300  million.  With  Charles  Dolan, 
Robert  Bass  (see  both),  failed  bid  for 
Time  1989.  With  Mexican  billion- 
aire Azcarraga  et  al.  bought  Univi- 
sion  from  Hallmark  (see  Donald 
Hall)  1992:  big  U.S.  Spanish-lan- 
guage TV  network.  Estimated  over 
$500  million. 


Patrizio  Vinciarelli 

Vicor  Corp.  Boston,  Mass.  48.  Di- 
vorced. U.  of  Rome  Ph.D.  physics, 
1970.  Taught  physics  at  Princeton 
University.  Founded  Vicor  Corp., 
maker  of  power  supplies  for  electronic 
equipment,  1981;  reportedly  with 
$500,000  borrowed  from  friends,  no 
business  experience.  "I  just  knew  that  I 
could  do  this — I  may  have  been  naive, 
but  I  wasn't  scared."  Likes  to  cook, 
best  dish:  Roman  artichokes.  Used  to 
prepare  Saturday  breakfast  for  exec 
meetings:  "to  converse  while  eating  is 
an  important  part  of  life."  Vicor  Corp. 
one  of  Forbes  200  best  small  compa- 
nies 1994.  President/chairman.  Lis- 
tens to  Mozart  at  work.  His  share  of 
Vicor  recentlv  worth  $500  million. 


Carl  Celian  Icahn 

Finance.  NYC.  59.  Getting  divorced, 
2  children.  Grew  up  middle  class, 
nyc's  Queens.  $choolteacher  moth- 
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er;  father,  frustrated  opera  singer, 
cantor  at  local  synagogue;  read  Scho- 
penhauer to  Carl.  Princeton  scholar- 
ship; medical  school  dropout.  To 
Wall  Street  with  S4,000  poker  win- 
nings. In  1962  crash  had  to  sell  con- 
vertible. Borrowed  S400,000  for 
XVSH  seat  1968;  bought  into  firms 
that  had  to  improve,  buy  him  out  or 
spin  off.  In  1980s  acf,  twa,  usx, 
Texaco.  Lately,  debt  restructurings, 
often  pitted  against  fellow  vulture 
investor  Leon  Black.  TWA  out  of 
Chapter  1 1  but  shaky:  Icahn  could 
be  liable  for  pension  payments  S30 
million  a  year  for  8  years.  Estimated 
worth  S500  million  or  more,  de- 
pending on  liability. 


John  R.  Stanley 

Gas.  Houston.  56.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren; 1  son  disowned.  Son  of  Mass. 
schoolteacher;  pumped  gas,  leased 
Gulf  station  while  student.  By  mid- 
1970s  230  Gasland  outlets;  bought 
refinery  Good  Hope,  La.;  began  oil 
drilling.  Hit  gas  big-time  in  Laredo 
field.    Invested    in    ammonia    plant; 


prices  plummeted;  bankrupt  1975. 
Held  off  creditors;  saved  by  1979  oil 
shock;  paid  off,  borrowed  S750  million 
to  expand  refinery.  Bankrupt  (again) 
1983.  Sued  creditors;  bought  time;  out 
of  Chapter  11  1993,  kept  gas;  bor- 
rowed S500  million  to  revamp  refinerv. 
Paid  that  off.  Borrowed  $800  million 
more  in  June  to  explore  new  fields. 
Estimated  S500  million.  "You  take 
John  out  of  the  picture  and  [the  com- 
pany's] probably  worth  a  lot  more." 


John  D.  Hollingsworth 

Textile  machinery,  real  estate.  Green- 
ville, S.C.  77 .  Divorced,  1  daughter. 
Father  sen  iced  cotton  mill  machines 
and  yam-making  equipment  in  De- 
pression. John  took  over  1942,  age 
24.  Navy  machinist  WWII,  while  wife 
Ella  Mae  ran  companv.  Refined  card- 
ing machines;  propelled  productivity 
from  10  lbs.  of  yarn  an  hour  to  over 
40.  Guaranteed  repair  service  within 
48  hours.  Bought  prime  land  Green- 
ville, elsewhere.  Family,  IRS  problems 
1960s.  Diagnosed  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenic; used  as  defense  against  IRS. 


Bought  thousands  of  obsolete  card- 
ing machines,  arranged  in  field;  has 
lived  in  trailer  on  plant  grounds  since 
1964.  Textile  business  hurt  by  inter- 
national competitors,  but  net  worth 
still  estimated  S495  million. 


Alpheus  Lee  Ellis  and  family 

Banking,  real  estate.  Tarpon  Springs, 
Fla.  89.  Widowed,  1  daughter.  Start- 
ed New  Year's  Day  1920  cleaning 
spittoons  in  father's  Alabama  bank  for 
S8  a  week.  Moved  to  Florida  1925. 
Bought  control  Sarasota  State  Bank 
1943;  president  until  1946.  With  wife 
acquired  81  bank  branches  in  Florida. 
Merged  Ellis  Banking  Corp.  with 
NCNB  1984  for  4  million  shares, 
guarantee  of  lifetime  job.  NCNB 
merged  with  c&s/Sovran,  acquired 
others,  now  NationsBank  Corp.  El- 
lis still  senior  chair  of  subsidiary 
NationsBank  of  Florida.  "I  don't  do 
anything  but  work.  I  used  to  play 
golf.  I  made  a  hole  in  one  once,  so  I 
quit."  Keeps  close  tabs  on  his  own 
money,  which  Forbes  estimates 
over  S490  million. 


First  Encounters 
by  Davidoff 


Gustav  Mahler's  marital 

problems  were  eased  in 

Leyden,  Holland  as  he  strolled 

the  town  smoking  fine  cigars 

and  undergoing  a  mini-analysis 

by  his  new-found  walking 

companion,  Sigmund  Freud 

A  mother  fixation  was  diagnosed 

A  friendship  was  begun.  Good 

cigars  and  psychoanalysis 

got  the  credit. 


tinec  got 


For  those  who  ore  obsessed 
with  quality. 
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Caroline  Rose  Hunt  and  family 

Inheritance,  oil,  real  estate.  Dallas.  72. 
Twice  divorced,  5  children.  Second 
daughter  of  legendary  oilman  H.L. 
Hunt  (see  also  Ray  Hunt).  After  broth- 
ers' (William,  Lamar,  Nelson)  failed 
silver  corner  1980,  she  and  older  sister 
(see  Margaret  Hunt  Hill)  separated 
their  holdings  1983.  Caroline  invested 
in  luxury  hotels,  thrifts.  Her  healthy 
Southwest  Savings  took  over  4  insol- 
vent thrifts  1988;  tailed  1990.  May 
have  saved  taxpayers  money  but  esti- 
mated cost  still  over  $4.5  billion.  Sold 
most  domestic  oil  properties  for  about 
$275  million  1990.  Real  estate  interests 
pared  down;  owns  swank  Dallas  hotels, 
including  part  of  Crescent;  lucrative 
North  Sea  oil  interests.  Caroline  said  to 
live  frugally  on  estimated  $490  million. 


area. 

1979. 

pres- 


Peter  M.  Nicholas 
John  E.  Abele 

Medical  devices.  Boston 
Founders  Boston  Scientific, 
Nicholas:  54,  cochairman, 
ident/CEO.  Married,  3  children. 
Wharton  M.B.A.  1968.  Married  Ruth 
Virginia  Lilly,  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  pharmaceutical  mogul, 
Eli  Lilly  (see  family).  Worked  at  Eli 
Lilly  after  M.B.A..  Abele:  58,  cochair- 
man. Married,  3  children.  Amherst 
College;  philosophy/physics.  Sold 
medical  devices.  Two  met  by  chance 
over  kids'  soccer  match.  Of  their  com- 
plementary skills  and  personalities: 
"He  [Nicholas]  is  more  interested  in 
the  deal  and  the  structure.  I'm  more 
interested  in  the  vision,  if  you  will, 
what  could  happen,  what  might  be- 


come.11 First  product  for  Boston  Sci- 
entific: catheters  for  gall  bladder  sur- 
gery. Soon  expanded  to  catheters  for 
heart,  vascular,  respiratory  proce- 
dures. Went  public  1992  to  buy  back 
20%  stake  held  by  another  biotech 
firm.  Recently  purchased  two  cathe- 
ter makers,  "doubling  the  revenue 
base11  of  nearly  $450  million  for  1994. 
Abele's  personal,  trust  shares  recently 
worth  $400  million.  Nicholas1  person- 
al, trust  shares,  $485  million. 


James  H.  Clark 

Netscape.  5 1 .  Woodside,  Calif.  Ph.D. 
Computer  Sci.,  U.  of  Utah.  Associate 
prof,  left  Stanford  1982;  founded  Sili- 
con Graphics.  Goal:  inexpensive,  real- 
istic 3-D  computer  graphics  system. 


H-E-B  Foods'  Charles  Butt  with  former  Texas  governor  Ann  Richards 
In  an  effort  to  jazz  up  the  grocery  business,  Butt 
is  bringing  the  trendy  megastore  concept  to  food. 
The  first  of  these  stores,  Central  Markets, 
opened  last  year  in  Austin. 
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efore  you  buy  a  stock  fund,  check  the  quotes. 


If  you're  looking  for  a  top  performing 
no-load  equity-income  fund,  consider 
what  the  experts  have  said  about  the 
1NVESCO  Industrial  Income  Fund. 
And  call  today  for  a  prospectus.  You'll 
receive  more  complete  information, 
including  management  fees  and 
expenses.  Read  the  prospectus 
carefully  before  you  invest  or  send 
money.  Or  find  us  on  the  Internet  at 
http://networth.galt.com/invesco. 
Of  course,  past  performance  is  no 
guarantee  of  future  results.  But 
INVESCO  has  been  helping  investors 
reach  their  financial  goals  for  over 
one  hundred  years.  INVESCO.  Giving 
investors  the  world  since  1853. 


INVESCO  INDUSTRIAL 
INCOME  FUND 

Annuafeed  return  through  June  30,  1 995 

ONE  YEAR 1 4.79% 

FIVE  YEAR 12.65% 

TEN  YEAR 1 4.96% 

TWENTY  YEAR 1 5.57% 


|         INVE  SCO  FUNDS 


Call  Today  For  a  Free  Investment  Kit.  1-800-320-4525  Ext,  496 


'Worth's  ranking  in  its  May  1995  issue  based  on  an  analysis  of  Lipper  Analytical  Services  data  comparing  annualized  return  of  138  equity-income 

funds  for  the  five  year  period  ended  3/23/95,  assuming  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains- 

?money  magazine's  ranking  of  the  invesco  industrial  income  fund  in  its  february  1995  issue  based  on  a  morningstar  analysis  of  the  average  annual 

return  of  122  total  return  funds  for  the  five  year  period  ended  12/31/94,  assuming  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gains. 

Total  return  assumes  reinvestment  of  all  dividend  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  fluctuate  so  that,  when 

redeemed,  an  investor's  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost.  invesco  funds  group,  inc.,  distributor. 
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Eugene  (J.  Paul  Jr.)  Getty  and  his  new  wife 
Wedding  bells  rang  last  year  for 
J.  Paul  Jr.,  63,  who  married  his  longtime 
companion,  former  model  Victoria  Holdsworth. 


First  3-D  work  station  1984  retailed 
$75,000.  Company's  computers  pro- 
duced dinosaurs  in  Jurassic  Park. 
Quit  as  chairman  1994.  Next  venture: 
commercial  software  to  navigate  In- 
ternet's World  Wide  Web.  Founded 
Netscape  1994;  signed  first  employ- 
ee: Marc  Andreessen,  key  program- 
mer of  Internet  software  tool  "Mo- 
saic." Went  public  August;  stock 
opened  at  28,  closed  day  at  58  despite 
prospectus  disclosure:  no  earnings 
yet,  none  "for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." His  shares  recently  worth  S485 
million. 


Irenee  du  Pont  Jr. 
Irene  Sophie  du  ^ont  May 
Constance  Simont  du  Pont  Darden 
Octavia  Mary  du  Pont  Bredin 
Lucile  du  Pont  Flint 
and  families 

Brother  and  sisters.  Inheritance.  Chil- 
dren of  Irenee  Sr.  (d.  1963),  president 
Du  Pont  Co.  1919-26  (see  family). 


Irenee  Jr.:  Montchanin,  Del.  75. 
Married,  5  children.  With  Du  Pont 
Co.  32  vears,  retired  as  senior  VP 
1978;  left  Du  Pont  board  1990,  Wil- 
mington Trust  Board  1992.  Still  di- 
rector family  Longwood  Foundation. 
Oversaw  merger  of  family  holding 
company  Christiana  Securities  with 
Du  Pont  1977  (after  antitrust  pres- 
sure). Irene  Sophie  (Mrs.  Ernest 
May):  Wilmington,  Del.  94.  Wid- 
owed, 4  children.  Constance  Simons 
(Mrs.  Colgate  W.  Darden  Jr.):  Nor- 
folk, Va.  91.  Widowed,  3  children. 
Husband  (d.  1981 )  governor  Virginia 
1942-46.  Octavia  Mary  (Mrs.  John 
Bruce  Bredin):  Greenville,  Del.  82. 
Married,  6  children.  Lucile  Evelina 
(Mrs.  Robert  Baronet  Flint):  Green- 
ville, Del.  80.  Married,  5  children. 
Sister  Margaretta  Lammot  (Mrs. 
Crawford  H.  Greenewalt)  died  1991; 
2  others,  Eleanor  Frances  (Mrs.  Philip 
Gordon  Rust)  and  Mariana  (Mrs. 
Henry  Harper  Silliman),  died  1992. 
The  5  surviving  siblings  and  families 


share  a  fortune  estimated  around  $2.4 
billion:  more  than  $480  million  each 
branch. 


Charles  Thomas  Munger 

Berkshire  Hathaway,  la.  71.  Married, 
8  children.  U.  of  Michigan  1941-42; 
Cal  Tech  1943  while  in  Air  Force. 
Postwar,  Harvard  Law  School,  J.D. 
1948  magna  cum  laude.  Lawyer  in  LA 
1948-65;  retired  from  firm  he  co- 
founded,  Monger  Tolles  &  Olson. 
Met  Warren  Buffett  (which  see)  1959; 
coinvested  mid  1960s.  One  early  big 
winner:  Blue  Chip  Stamps.  Berkshire 
Hathaway  officer  1976;  director,  vice 
chairman  since  1978.  Was  surprised 
by  inclusion  here:  "I've  been  associat- 
ed with  Warren  for  so  long,  I  thought 
I'd  just  be  a  footnote."  Likes  golf, 
bridge,  fishing.  Says  life's  goal  to  stay 
below  Forbes  Four  Hundred.  Failure 
is  hard:  despite  repeated  sales,  re- 
maining shares  recently  worth  $480 
million. 
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YduYc  finishing  a  presentation  on 


Lotus  Freelance  Graphics,  printing  a  report 


on  your  boss'  desk,  and  browsing 


the  Internet  all  at  the  same  time, 
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Is  it  the  espresso  or  OS/2  Warp  Connect? 


While  OS/2"  Warp  Connect  may  not  come  with  a 
ist  of  lemon,  it  will  let  you  access  multiple  servers  on 
ultiple  networks  at  the  same  time,  from  anywhere. 

With  just  one  phonecall  and  one  password,  you  can 
al  direcdy  into  Internet,  UNIX" 
T*  Windows'  for  Workgroup, 
etWare'as  well  as  IBM  servers.  That's  all  it  takes 
share  graphics  files  and  databases,  drives  and 
inters.  Even  applications. 

And  because  there  are  separate  memory 
Idress  spaces,  it's  crash-protected.  So  a  problem  on  one 
rogram  won't  crash  everything  you're  working  on. 


Can    your    software    do    this? 


You  can  create  Person  to  Person™  connections  with 
up  to  eight  other  people  no  matter  where  they  are,  whether 
they're  four  floors  away  or  four  time  zones.  Conference  by 
video.  Collaborate  by  chalkboard.  Communicate. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  network 
connectivity,  compatibility  and 
true  multitasking,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  EA100.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www. 
austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2.html  for  additional 
information  about  ^z  ~-~  ~    — 

OS/2  Warp  Connect.  You'll  JE3  j=¥t. 

find  it  quite  stimulating.  Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


Warp  Conned  f  unpack  is  available  from  IBM  lor  $189  by  calling  1  800  IBM-3333,  e»l  EA  100  In  Canada,  please  call  1 800  0S2-WARP.  ext  094  Reseller  prices  may  vary  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  al  hllp  7/mvw  ibm  com  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Person  to  Person, 
lions  lor  a  small  planet  and  the  OS/2  logo  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corp  All  olher  company  and/or  produu  names  are  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  ol  Iheir  respective  companies  ©  1995  IBM  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 
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William  Russell  Kelly 

Kelly  Services.  89.  Married,  1  son.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Born  Vancouver  Is- 
land, B.C.  Family  had  castle  in  France 
until  lather  lost  oil  millions.  Died 
1928,  left  7  children,  no  estate.  Rus- 
sell: quit  U.  of  Pittsburgh  1926  to 
support  siblings.  Stint  as  ear  salesman. 
WWII  Army  fiscal  management  ana- 
lyst. Started  office  supply  business  with 
$10,000  savings  1946.  "Kelly  Girls": 
"Seemed  a  natural  development  to 
send  out  the  girls  and  forget  about  the 
machines;1  Public,  1962.  Then  153 
offices,  today  about  1,100  interna- 
tionally. This  year  acquired  Wallace 
Law  Registry:  agency  for  legal  profes- 
sionals. Kelly's  shares  recently  worth 
$480  million.  Terence  E.  Adderley, 
son,  president  and  CEO.  His  shares 
recently  worth  $124  million. 


Sydell  Miller  and  family  * 

Hairdressing.  Cleveland  area.  57. 
Widow,  2  daughters.  At  2 1 ,  married 
hairdresser  Arnold  Miller,  learned  the 
trade.  Pair  developed  own  eyelash 
product,  started  Ardell  1971.  "We 
didn't  understand  distribution"  but 
prospered  anyway;  sold  for  $3  million 
1984.  Started  Matrix  Essentials  1980, 
supplier  and  consultant  to  salons  na- 
tionwide. This  time  controlled  distri- 
bution. Big- name  product:  Systeme 
Biolage.  Built  into  $250  million  reve- 
nues company  by  1994;  Arnold  died 
of  cancer  1992.  Sold  out  pharmaceu- 
tical giant  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  for 
7.4  million  shares  August  1994. 
Miller  still  Matrix  chairman,  still 
building;  one  of  her  daughters  in 
business.  Stock  recently  worth  $480 
million. 


James  Evans  Stowers  Jr. 

Mutual  funds.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  71. 
Married,  4  children.  Army  fighter  pilot 
WWII;  U.  of  Missouri  1948.  Short 
stints  medical  school,  life  insurance 
sales,  local  mutual  fund  firm.  Founded 
Twentieth  Century  Mutual  Funds 
1958  with  $100,000  and  24  share- 
holders. Believes  earnings  momentum 
predictor  for  stocks:  "Money  follows 
earnings."  First  tracked  dozens  by 
hand  with  Hewlett-Packard  calcula- 
tor; developed  computer  model  1973, 
now  tracks  15,500.  Fund  manages 
$45  billion  (equity  and  fixed-income) 


Craig  McCaw 

After  helping  drive  up  prices  in  this  year's  PCS  auctions— and  coming  away  empty- 
handed—  McCaw's  investing  with  fellow  Seattleite  Bill  Gates  in  Teledesic,  a  compa- 
ny that  plans  to  launch  a  series  of  telecommunications  satellites  capable  of 
delivering  voice,  audio  and  full-motion  video. 


after  acquiring  $11  billion  Benham 
Group  June.  Son  calls  him  "the  eternal 
bull":  always  fully  invested.  Lunch: 
homemade  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
in  employee  cafeteria.  His  63%,  etc., 
estimated  $475  million. 


Wallace  Henry  Coulter 
Joseph  Coulter 

Brothers.  Blood  cell  analysis.  Wallace 
studied  electrical  engineering  at 
Georgia  Tech,  dropped  out  1932. 
Tinkered  in  Chicago  basement  while 
holding  down  several  technical  and 
service  jobs,  developed  "Coulter 
principle"  1949:  automated  electron- 
ic method  of  counting  microscopic 
particles.  With  government  funding 
1953  invented  Coulter  Counter, 
blood  cell  counting  instrument. 
Founded  Coulter  Electronics  with 
brother   Joseph    1958;   still   private, 


now  Coulter  Corp.  Huge  success: 
over  90%  automated  blood  counters 
worldwide  use  Coulter  or  clones. 
Bought  104-acre  AmerihTst  corpo- 
rate campus  in  Miami  from  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corp.  1992.  Wallace:  Mi- 
ami area.  70s.  Single.  Joseph:  Miami. 
70.  Divorced,  4  children.  Company 
estimated  worth  more  than  $900  mil- 
lion. Chairman  Wallace's  controlling 
interest  estimated  $475  million;  Joe's 
share,  $460  million. 


Lawrence  Fisher 
Zachary  Fisher 
and  families 

Brothers.  Real  estate.  NYC.  Larry,  85. 
Zachary,  84.  Each  married,  1  child. 
Third-generation  New  York  real  es- 
tate family.  Larry:  "We've  been  in 
business  over  100  years."  As  teens, 
bought   Philadelphia   bank  building 
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V  BOB  ARCHER 

HAS  AWE,  4  CHILDREN, 

6  GRANDCHILDREN,  AND  42  POLICIES 

WITH  THE  GUARDIAN. 


■ ■ 


"Our  family  has  been  selling  heavy  duty  trucks  for  44 
years.   One  thing  we've  learned  is  that  the  stronger  a 
truck  is  built,  the  longer  and  harder  it  will  work  for  its 
owner.  And  I  believe  it's  the  same  for  insurance 
companies.  Should  something  happen  to  me,  I  want 
to  make  sure  my  wife  is  taken  care  of  and  my 
children  can  easily  take  over  the  business.  So  I  have 
quite  a  few  life  insurance  policies,  a  40 1  (k)  plan  and 
dental  coverage.  And  they're  all  from  The  Guardian 
because  The  Guardian  is  a  company  built  on  strength." 

Built  Like  A  Truck 

Since  I860,  Guardian  policyowners  have  never  had  to 
worry  whether  The  Guardian  will  be  there  for  them. 
The  Guardian  is  one  of  the  strongest  financial 
companies  in  America  and  so  financially  secure  they 
have  received  the  highest  ratings  from  the  leading 
independent  ratings  services  year  after  year.  The 
ratings  awarded  during  1994  were  "AAA"  from 
Standard  and  Poor's  and  Duff  &  Phelps,  "Aaa"  from 
Moody's  and  "A++"  from  A.M.  Best* 

Take  some  advice  from  someone  who  has  more  than 
three  dozen  Guardian  policies  to  protect  his  family 
business  and  estate.  The  Guardian  is  the  intelligent, 
financially  strong  choice  for  Life  Insurance,  Group 
Insurance,  Reinsurance,  Disability  Income  Protection, 
Equity  Products  or  Group  Pensions** 

Gall  1-800-662-1006  now  and  discover  for  yourself 
why  The  Guardian  is  the  Intelligent  Choice. 

w  TheGuardiair 

The  Intelligent  Choice" 


Since 


18     6     0 


*  Financial  information  concerning  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  as  of  1 2/3 1  /94: 
Admitted  Assets  =  $9.87 1  billion;  Liabilities  =  $8,859  billion  (including  $6,796  billion  of 
Reserves);  and  Surplus  =  $  1 .0 1 2  billion. 

•  *  Equity  products  are  offered  through  Guardian  Investor  Services  Corporation®,  an 
indirect  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
©I  995  The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 

20 1  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York,  NY  1 0003 


THE  FORBES  POUR  HONORED 
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1926;  built  Queens  apartments 
1930s- 40s.  Moved  into  Manhattan 
office  market — ran  midtown  office 
towers — 1960s.  Now  over  6  million 
square  feet  in  5  class  A  buildings  NYC, 
including  Westvaco  Building,  Park 
Ave.  Plaza,  Burlington  House.  In 
1980s  moved  excess  cash  into  stocks: 
made  $60  million  from  runs  on  Dis- 


ney, (  bs;  execs  had  Quotrons  on 
desks.  In  1993  emerged  as  bidders — 
assembled  by  then-governor  Mario 
Cuomo — for  troubled  New  York 
Post.  Dropped  out:  services  not  need- 
ed to  save  paper.  Zachary:  gave  mil- 
lions to  convert  aircraft  carrier  Intrep- 
id into  floating  museum.  Also  Zach- 
ary   and     Elizabeth    Fisher    Armed 


Services  Foundation  scholarships  to 
family  members  of  servicemen  killed 
in  1983  Beirut  bomb  blast,  $25,000 
to  family  of  each  person  killed  in 
explosion  on  U.S.S.  Iowa.  Larry:  ac- 
tive in  nyc  Police,  Fire  Department 
charities;  avid  baseball  fan.  Brothers 
share  real  estate  fortune  estimated  to 
be  at  least  $950  million. 


Ron  Perelman  with 

wife  '.■'mber three 

The  financier  recently  married 

former  Hollywood  wife  Patricia 

Duff,  while  his  ex  hooked  up  with 

New  York  Senator  Aifonse  D'Amato. 


Gary  L.Wilson 
Alfred  A.  Checchi  • 

Partners,  lbo.  Wilson:  la.  55.  Mar- 
ried, 2  sons.  Duke,  Wharton  M.B.A. 
Checchi:  LA,  Minneapolis.  47.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Amherst,  Harvard 
M.B.A.  Wilson,  cfo  at  Marriott, 
hired  Checchi  1975.  Wilson  engi- 
neered Marriott  expansion,  boosted 
earnings.  Checchi  left  1982  to  work 
for  Bass  family  (which  see),  in  on 
family's  white-knight  buy  into  Disney 
1985;  introduced  Wilson  to  Michael 
Eisner  (which  see).  Wilson  became 
Disney  cfo  1985,  tripled  Mickey 
Mouse  cash  flow  by  1989;  cashed  $58 
million  in  options.  Joined  Northwest 
Airlines  board  1987,  saw  potential  in 
low-debt  company.  Resigned  from 
board  1988,  began  buying  stock 
1989  with  old  buddy  Checchi; 
brought  in  Dutch  airline  KLM,  Austra- 
lian brewer  (now  Foster's),  Banker's 
Trust.  Won  lbo  bid  over  Marvin  Da- 
vis, kkr  (see  both);  Wilson  and  Chec- 
chi's  investment:  $20  million  each. 
Wilson  quit  Disney  to  be  cochairman 
NWA  1990.  Heavy  leverage  squeezed 
XWA,  kept  alive  by  Minnesota  state 
bond  issue,  took  harsh  criticism  from 
press,  public.  Took  nwa  public  again 
1994,  watched  stock  take  off.  For- 
mer Blue  Devil  halfback  Wilson's 
shares,  etc.,  recently  worth  over 
$475  million;  Checchi's,  $425  mil- 
lion or  more.  Not  bad  returns  on 
$20  million. 


Jack  P.  Tate  • 

Baby  Superstore.  Greenville,  S.C.  51. 
Divorced.  Father,  uncle  had  South 
Carolina  retail  furniture  store  after 
WWII.  U.  of  North  Carolina  1966; 
Harvard  Law  1969;  currently  licensed 
attorney.  Conceived  idea  for  all-inclu- 
sive baby  store  third  year  law  school; 
still  remembers  date  (3/12/69).  In- 
spiration: "I  didn't  feel  like  a  lawyer.  I 
wanted  to  start  my  own  business." 
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The  Solution  You  Ve  Been  Looking  For 
May  Be  Closer  Than  You  Think. 


"It  was  for  us  at  M.W.  Kellogg.  Norrell's  approach  to 

implementing  and  managing  key  support  functions  throughout 
our  company  has  lowered  costs,  enhanced  the  company's 
efficiency  and  allowed  us  to  focus  on  our  core  business." 

h^m  Today's  internal  business  operations 

■I    are  so  full  of  new  technologies  and  human 

*.  ■    resource  challenges  that  efficient  solu- 

fl    tions  are  often  obscure. 

^k  That's  why  enterprising  companies 

e  V      are  partnering  with  Norrell  Corporation 

for  new  solutions.  Through  our  Norrell 

Services  and  Tascor  units,  we  provide 


Jim  Wilhite 


a  spectrum  of  innovative  staffing  and  outsourcing  services. 
From  staffing  individual  positions  and  departments,  to 
assuming  full  responsibility  for  specific  functions,  we  are 
helping  some  of  North  America's  most  important  compa- 
nies be  more  productive  than  they  ever  thought  possible. 

Let  us  open  your  eyes  to  some  exciting  new  possibilities. 
For  more  information,  call  800-USF-NORL. 


INorreH 


Outsourcing  •  Starting  Services  •  Temporary  Help 


THE  FORBES  POUR  HONORED 
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Basia  Johnson  (cei  i  vr)  with  PGA  Tour  director 

Tim  Finchem  (left)  and  Gary  Player 

She  plans  to  turn  Jasna  Polana  (above),  the  estate  she  shared  with 

the  late  Johnson  &  Johnson  heir  Seward  Johnson,  into  an  exclusive  golf  course. 


Grew  steadily  in  South.  Jumped  on 
depot-store  bandwagon  1992.  Went 
public  1994  with  urging  of  Ken  Lan- 
gone  (winch  sec),  cofounder  Home 
Depot;  whose  Invemed  underwrote 
ipo.  Stock  rose  93%  first  day,  now  up 
more  than  400%.  Currently  46  stores 
in  14  states.  Got  rid  of  personal  office 
1988;  didn't  fit  his  ''highly  active 
personality.11  Nickname  Action  Jack. 
His  shares  recently  $475  million. 


Alexis  Felix  du  Pont  Jr. 
Alice  Francis  du  Pont  Mills 
and  families 

Inheritance.  Brother,  sister.  Children 
of  A.  Felix  du  Pont,  distant  cousin  of 
Pierre  Samuel  II  (see  du  Pont  family) , 
who  sided  with  him  in  family  split 
1915,  was  rewarded  with  stake  in 
family  holding  company  Christiana 
Securities.  Died  1948.  A.  Felix  Jr.: 
Wilmington,  Del.  89.  Divorced,  re- 
married, widowed;  3  children  by  first 
wife,  1  by  second.  Alice  (Mrs.  James 
Paul  Mills):  Middleburg,  Va.  82. 
Widowed,  3  children.  Each  branch 
has  trusts,  etc.,  believed  worth  at  least 
$470  million.  Also  third  branch:  wid- 
ow and  2  children  of  brother  Richard, 
noted  pilot  killed  in  WWII  glider 
crash.  Widow,  Helena  Allaire  Crozer 
du  Pont,  successful  horse  breeder, 
among  first  women  admitted  to  Jock- 
ey Club  1983.  She  and  children  esti- 
mated $470  million. 


Jack  N.  Mandel 
Joseph  C.  Mandel 
Morton  L.  Mandel 
and  families 

Premier  Industrial  Corp.  Brothers. 
Jack:  $haker  Heights,  Ohio.  83. 
Married,  no  children.  Joseph:  Lynd- 
hurst,  Ohio.  81.  Married,  2  daugh- 
ters. Mortem:  $haker  Heights, 
Ohio.  74.  Married,  3  children.  Mor- 
ton dropped  out  of  college  at  19, 
bought  auto-parts  business  with  his 
brothers,  $900  from  uncle  1940. 
Went  public  1960,  bought  Newark 
Electronics  1968  to  expand  beyond 
auto  parts:  provides  hard-to-find, 
rare  electronic  parts  to  mostly  low- 
volume  customers.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  customer  service:  employees 
must  answer  the  telephone  by  the 
third  ring.  Morton  chairman/chief 
executive  officer,  active   in   Jewish 
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$90,000,000 

Senior  Secured 
Revolving  Credit  Facility 

for 

UNC  Incorporated 

The  undersigned  structured, 

arranged,  underwrote, 

syndicated  and  acted  as 

agent  for  this  transaction. 

First  Union  National  Bank 

fljfoV 

Capital  Markets  Group 


1 


Asset  Based  Finance  •  Asset  Securitization  •  Corporate  Debt  Underwriting  •  Foreign  Exchange 

International  Banking  •  Leasing  •  Leveraged  Finance  •  Mergers  and  Acquisitions  •  Mezzanine  and 

Equity  Capital  •  Money  Market  Investments  •  Municipal  Securities  Underwriting  •  Private  Finance 

Public  Finance  •  Real  Estate  •  Risk  Management  Products  •  Syndications  •  Tax-Advantaged  Products 

This  announcement  appears  as  a  matter  of  record  only.    ©1995  First  Union  Corporation 
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Land  baron 
Donald  Bren 
His  Irvine  Co.  is 
Orange  County's 
largest  proper- 
ty holder,  with 
over  90  square 
miles.  Despite 
his  brave  face, 
Bren  has  been 
observing 
the  county's 
deep  financial 
woes. 


lawyer's  son.  Grew  up  nyc;  Denison 
U.  nik:  page,  coordinator  CBS  chil- 
dren's programming,  headed  ABC 
West  Coast  programming  under  Bar- 
ry Diller.  Followed  Oilier  to  Para- 
mount Pictures,  1976.  No.  1  Mouse  - 
keteer:  tapped  to  head  troubled  Dis- 
ney by  Bass  Group  and  Roy  Disney 
1984.  Kick-started  animation  unit, 
turned  Magic  Kingdom  into  enter- 
tainment powerhouse.  "Michael  is 
entrepreneurial,  but  when  he  spends  a 
dollar,  he  has  gauged  very  carefully 
what  the  value  is  going  to  be." 
Gauged  ABC/Cap  Cities  at  $19  bil- 
lion. Eisner's  salary,  stock,  options 
recently  worth  $460  million. 


causes;  Jack  and  Joe  are  in  charge  of 
the  marketing  end.  Each  Mandel 
brother's  shares  recently  worth  over 
$450  million. 


Philip  Evans  Kamins 

Plastics,  chemicals.  Beverly  Hills.  59. 
Married,  4  children.  Born  Chicago. 
Parents  divorced  when  Philip  was  12; 
worked  to  support  family.  At  16  got 
job  with  H.  Muehlstein  &  Co.,  plas- 
tics scrap  dealer.  Took  night  classes  in 
finance,  Northwestern;  never  gradu- 
ated. To  LA  as  salesman  for  Muehl- 
stein 1957;  left  1960,  started  partner- 
ship. Dissolved  1963,  formed  Kamco 
Plastics  with  wife,  brother;  now  PMC, 
Inc.  Acquired  specialty  chemicals, 
plastics  firms.  Called  "bottom  fish- 
er." Gave  equity  to  managers  to  en- 
hance performance,  switched  to  cash 
1986.  Refused  financing  offer  from 
Mike  Milken  (which  see),  pmc  now 
17-business  conglomerate,  1994 
sales  $709  million.  Phil's  net  worth 
estimated  at  over  $465  million. 


Victor  Posner  and  family 

Financier.  Miami  Beach.  77 .  Twice 
divorced,  4  children.  Youthful  inves- 
tor in  Baltimore  real  estate;  claims 
made  first  million  by  age  20.  Started 
buying  Florida  properly  1950s.  Later 
bought  into  undervalued  companies; 
at  one  time  had  stake  in  over  40. 
Known  as  rapacious,  abrasive  corpo- 
rate raider;  captive  companies  lost  big 
money  while  paying  him  huge  sala- 
ries, etc.  Always  with  bodyguards. 
Nailed  for  tax  evasion  1987.  Penalty: 
set  up  $3  million  program  for  home- 
less; served  food  to  street  people,  etc. 
Finally,  1993  permanent  SEC  ban  on 
Posner,  son  Steven,  from  running  any 
publicly  traded  company.  Steven  now 
suing  for  $600  million;  claims  elder 
Posner  improperly  hid  trusts.  Years  of 
loot  add  up  to  at  least  $460  million. 


Michael  D.  Eisner 

Walt  Disney  Co.  Los  Angeles.  53. 
Married,  3  sons.  Descendant  of  suc- 
cessful       entrepreneurial        family; 


Grover  Connell 

Equipment  leasing,  rice.  Westfield, 
N.J.  77 .  Married,  3  children.  Navy 
WWII.  Took  over  family  company, 
now  the  Connell  Co.,  1950.  Built 
largest  independent  broker/trader  in 
rice,  sugar;  U.S.  export  share  over 
20%.  Added  heavy  equipment  leasing 
(railroad,  aircraft,  power  plants) 
1973;  now  about  $1.3  billion  assets, 
benefited  from  rise  in  interest  rates. 
Also  prime  N.J.  real  estate.  Plugged- 
in  Democrat:  in  1992  gave  over 
$47,000;  wife,  Patricia,  over 
$39,000.  Known  for  lunches  featur- 
ing lectures  by  congressmen.  Party  for 
congressmen  with  Zaire  dictator  Mo- 
butu. Connell  also  benefiting  from 
Japan's  rice  shortfall.  Lives  modestly, 
kids  went  to  public  schools.  Estimat- 
ed worth  about  $460  million. 


Ralph  J.  Roberts 

Comcast  Corp.  Coatesville,  Pa.  75. 
Married,  5  children.  U.  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wharton  1941.  U.S.  Navy  WWII. 
A  vp  of  Muzak  Corp.;  CEO/president 
of  belt  manufacturer.  First  investment 
in  cable  TV:  system  in  Mississippi  1963. 
"It  wasn't  a  very  romantic  business 
then.  You  put  up  an  antenna;  you 
charged  $5  a  month  .  .  .  you  had  to 
count  the  number  of  trees  or  the  poles. 
That  was  it."  Comcast  acquired  assets 
of  qvc  Inc.  Formed  consortium  with 
Sprint,  TCI,  Cox  Communications  to 
provide  nationwide  wireless  services. 
Sold  Nextel  stake  recendy  to  "maxi- 
mize liquidity."  Ralph  in  charge,  son 
Brian  president.  Ralph's  shares  recently 
worth  $460  million. 
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Of  course,  if  you're  thinking  of  moving  to 
client/server,  yon  already  knew  that. 

Can  you  move  your  business  to  client/server  without  suffering  from  negative 
side  effects?  We  think  so.  In  fact,  with  J.D.  Edwards  enterprise  business  software, 

the  switch  can  be  surprisingly  pleasant.  Instead  of  rushing  headlong  into  an 

environment  you  may  not  be  ready  for,  you  make  the  move  step  by  step,  at  a  pace 

you  find  comfortable.  To  find  out  how  J.D.  Edwards  client/server  software  can  help 

your  business,  relax,  take  a  deep  breath,  and  call  us  at  1-800-727-5333,  ext.  203. 


JDEdwards 


Software 


A     Changing      World 


©1995  J  D  Edwards  &  Company 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  $400,000,000 


Sidney  Kimmel 

Jones  Apparel.  Philadelphia,  NYC.  66. 
Single,  no  children.  Son  of  Philty  cab- 
driver;  Temple  U.  dropout.  Rose  to 
president  of  apparel  maker  the  Villag- 
er 1968.  Started  Jones  for  VV.R.  Grace 
&  Co.  Bought  label  with  former 
Grace  accountant  1975.  Fashion  at 
reasonable  price:  "Armani  for  the 
working  woman."  Dangerously  over- 
expanded  by  1987.  Concentrated  on 
main  label,  recovered.  "I  know  how 
to  ask  questions  and  hire  the  right 
people."  Bought  out  partner  1989; 
went  public  1991.  Tremors:  hotshot 
president  left  1994;  replaced  with  3 
lesser  execs,  Kimmel.  Labels:  Jones 
New  York,  Saville,  Rena  Rowan  for 
Saville,  Evan-Picone.  Gave  $5  million 
for  cancer  center,  $12  million  to  Phil- 
adelphia orchestra.  Shares,  etc.  re- 
cently  $460  million. 


Lynn  C.  Fritz  * 

Snipping  agent.  San  Francisco.  52. 
Married,  5  children.  Foresaw  big 
growth  in  father's  $1  million  customs 
broker,  founded  in  Depression.  After 
Lincoln  U.  law  school,  joined  1965. 
With  brother,  sister,  bought  out  Dad 
1971.  Has  grown  20%  every  year, 
capitalizing  on  new  global  markets, 
U.S.  business  trend  to  outsource  lo- 
gistics. Bought  out  siblings  1986. 
Fritz  Cos.  Inc.  handles  customs, 
freight,  shipping  worldwide  for  likes 
of  Sears,  Motorola,  Boeing.  Grew 
debt-free;  clients  in  effect  covered 
expansion  costs.  Now  5,000  employ- 
ees in  80  countries,  even  Kazakhstan. 
Went  public  1992.  Fritz  sees  no  end 
to  spreading  empire:  "'Ours  is  a  very 
messianic  company."  New  gatt, 
Nafta  pacts  help.  Shares,  etc.  recently 
worth  some  $450  million. 


Peter  Benjamin  Lewis 

Progressive  Corp.,  Beachwood, 
Ohio.  61.  Divorced,  3  children.  Fa- 
ther cofounded  auto  insurance  com- 
pany 1937.  Peter  graduated  Prince- 
ton 1955;  joined  company;  took  over 
1965.  Has  increased  revenues  from 
$6  million  to  $2.4  billion.  Built  busi- 
ness on  insuring  high-risk  drivers: 
quick  response,  avoids  lawyers.  Enter- 
ing standard  market.  Dropped  expen- 
sive foray  into  long-haul  trucking 
1991.  Democrat,  though  favors  re- 


The  cruise  ship 
"Ecstasy" 
Passengers  had 
to  be  picked  up  by 
this  vessel  after 
a  fire  disabled  its 
sister  ship, 
"Celebration." 
Damages  resulted 
in  a  charge  of 
about  5  cents  per 
each  share  of 
Carnival  Corp., 
the  company 
controlled  by 
Mickey  and 
Ted  Arison. 


ducing  size  of  government.  Impres- 
sive modern  art  collection.  Big  donor: 
Cleveland  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art  has  Lewis  gallery.  Eccentric.  Has 
been  in  therapy  for  24  years:  Freud- 
ian, couples,  group,  individual: 
"They're  all  great."  Swims  a  mile 
ever)'  day.  Stock,  etc.,  recently  pretty 
fit-looking  $450  million. 


Bernard  F.  Brennan 

Montgomery  Ward.  Chicago,  111.  57. 
Married,  3  daughters.  Grew  up  mid- 
dle class  Oak  Park,  111.  Dad,  uncles 
Sears  employees.  With  older  brother 
Edward,  to  Sears  1964;  Ed  now  chair- 
man. Bernie  quit  1976  for  small  Flori- 
da retailing  distributor;  elbowed  aside 
founder  1979.  Hard-driving.  To  sag- 
ging Montgomery  Ward  1982,  left 
1983  after  fight  with  boss,  returned  to 
Ward,  languishing  under  Mobil  Oil, 
as  ceo  1985.  Cut  costs,  redesigned 
stores,  tripled  profits.  Led  $3.8  billion 
lbo  with  GE  Capital  1988.  Paid  over 
$200  million  for  appliance  retailer 
Lechmere  Inc.  last  year.  ''This  is  the 
way  to  expand  if  you  can't  get  into 


existing  malls  or  markets."  May  take 
Montgomery  Ward  public  for  more 
acquisitions.  Bernie  estimated  over 
$450  million. 


Bruce  Kovner 

Trading.  NYC.  50.  Married,  3  chil- 
dren. Writer's  block  on  Harvard  dis- 
sertation. Drifted  6  years;  drove  cab, 
studied  harpsichord  at  Julliard.  At 
age  31  studied  textbooks,  began 
trading  commodities,  reportedly  on 
$3,000  MasterCard  line.  Made 
quick  $40,000,  didn't  hedge;  lost 
$23,000  in  hours.  Joined  Commod- 
ities Corp.,  learned  from  veteran 
Michael  Marcus:  "He  taught  me 
that  you  could  make  a  million  dol- 
lars." Started  own  firm  (Caxton) 
1983.  Phenomenal  returns:  87% 
1985,  98%  1987.  Closed  to  new 
investors  1992.  Stunned  Wall  Street 
June:  returned  $1.2  billion  to  inves- 
tors. Disbanded  U.S.  fund,  calling  it 
"unwieldy"  Two  offshore  funds  re- 
main. Net  worth  estimated  over 
$450  million.  "But  I  never  bully  a 
market." 
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Frank  Lyon  Jr.  and  family 

Bottling.  Boca  Raton,  Little  Rock, 
Georgetown,  Ky.  54.  Married,  2  step- 
daughters. Father  Frank  Si\,  now  85, 
genteel  Southerner,  door-to-door  suit 
salesman,  youngest  district  manager 
General  Foods.  RCA  distributor  1942; 
sweetheart  deal  with  fellow  Arkansan 
Wal-Mart  1970s.  Acquired  Coca-Cola 
bottler  1969,  became  biggest  in  Ar- 
kansas. Also  acquired  bank.  Turned 
operations  over  to  Frank  Jr.  (Harvard 
M.B.A.  '67)  1972.  Jr.  sold  bottler  to 
Coke  1989  for  at  least  12  times  origi- 
nal investment;  same  year  battled  can- 
cer, now  in  remission.  Acquired  more 
banks,  sold  to  Mercantile  Bancorpora- 
tion  December  for  stock.  Also  farm 
ing,  office  real  estate,  Wingmead 
(13,000-acre  duck-hunting  retreat 
and  farm).  Estimated  $450  million. 


Walter  Herbert  Shorenstein 

Real  estate.  SF.  80.  Widower;  1  son,  2 
daughters  (1  deceased).  Son  of  Long 
Island  haberdasher.  Army  Air  Force 
WWII.  Real  estate  broker  at  si  \  Mil- 
ton Meyer  &  Co.  1946;  partner  1951 . 
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Long-Term 
Competitive 
Performance 
Is  One  Good 
Reason  To 
Consider  An 
Index  Fund... 

There  Are 
Nine  More... 
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Fact  Over  the  last  10  years  the  S&P  500  Index 
outperformed  78%  of  all  actively  managed  stock 
funds.  Of  the  387  general  equity  funds  which  have 
10-year  performance  records,  the  S&P  500  Index 
surpassed  303.  (Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services.) 
Of  course,  many  investors  still  believe  they  can  identify, 
in  advance,  the  few  actively  managed  funds  that  will 
surpass  the  Indexes. 

In  this  complimentary  booklet  'Ten  Reasons  To  Index," 
you  will  get  the  facts  that  illustrate  all  the  benefits  of 
indexing,  including  simplicity,  broad  diversification, 
performance  consistency,  and  much  more. 

Today,  Vanguard  offers  index  funds  to  mirror  most 
major  market  sectors  -  U.S  stocks,  U.S.  bonds,  and 
international  stocks,  each  with  no  sales  charge  and  very 
low  costs  -  critical  to  the  success  of  any  index  approach. 

Call  1-800-742-6999 

For  Your  Free  Copy  Of 

"Ten  Reasons  To  Index"  And  A  Complete 

Indexing  Information  Kit. 


THEVanjmarcfcROUP 

«-FOF  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 


Mi'  i/ivestment  is  $3,000  per  Portfolio;  $500  for  IRAs.  The  Kit  includes  a  prospectus  with 

mc  iplete  information  on  transaction  fees,  distribution  charges  and  other  expenses. 

Pli  ad  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  "Standard  &  Poor's,"  "S&P,"  ".S&P 

5<  andard  &  Poor's  500,"  and  "500"  are  registered  trademarks  of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  and 

h  en  licensed  for  use  by  the  Vanguard  Group.  ©  Vanguard  Marketing  Corp.,  Distributor 
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OVER  $400,000,000 


Bought  company  1960  (renamed 
Shorenstein  Co.  1985).  Built  to  top 

si-  office  building  owner:  12  down- 
town buildings.  "On  sidelines'1 
1986-93;  has  bought  8  new  buildings 
(Boston,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  etc.). 
Likes  class  A,  low-debt,  institutional 
partners.  Now  over  25  million  sq.  ft. 
Big  Democrat  fundraiser,  pal  Al  Gore 
et  al.;  adviser  LBJ,  Carter.  Helped  keep 
baseball  Giants  in  sh.  Son  Douglas, 
40,  company  president.  $15  million 
for  Harvard  media  center  named  after 
daughter  Joan.  Estimated  $450  mil- 
lion or  more. 


Lynne  Pasculano  and  family 

uis,  Inc.  NYC;  Greenwich,  Conn.  54. 
Married,  2  children.  Onlv  child  of 
Harry  Lebensfeld  (d.  1994).  Brook- 
lyn native,  high  school  dropout,  start- 
eel  at  father's  furniture  company. 
Founded  UIS  1945  with  purchase  of 
small  desk-manufacturing  company 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  Acquired  more  small 
companies  with  potential.  Eventually 
over  20,  now  down  to  18;  $830 
million  1994  revenues.  Auto/truck 
parts  components  75%  revenues;  also 
New  England  Confectionery  Co., 
maker  Necco  wafers.  Lean  operation: 
16  employees  in  NYC  headquarters, 
including  son-in-law  Richard  Pascu- 
lano. Lynne  not  in  company;  long- 
time volunteer  N.Y.  Public  Library. 
i  is  in  trust  for  Lynne,  children,  esti- 
mated perhaps  $450  million. 


Alan  C.  Ashton 

WordPerfect.  Orem,  Utah.  53.  Mar- 
ried, 12  children.  Brigham  Young  U. 
computer  science  prof  Ashton  first 
teamed  with  grad  student  Bruce  W. 
Bastian  1969.  Launched  WordPer- 
fect 1979.  Put  IBM  PC  version  on 
market  1982.  Instantly  popular:  easy 
to  use,  features  competitors  didn't 
offer.  Remained  bestselling  word  pro- 
cessing software,  but  hit  by  falling 
software  prices  (cut  1,000  from  pay- 
roll early  1994).  Strategy:  new,  youn- 
ger and  aggressive  managers  to  give 
WordPerfect  higher  profile  in  indus- 
try. Considered  going  public,  then 
buyout  bid  from  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  Then  Novell  upped  ante  to 
$1.4  billion  Novell  stock;  now  $1.8 
billion.  Ashton's  shares  recently 
worth  $450  million. 
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Senator  Bill  Frist 
(top  right),  with 
doppelganger; 
brother  Tom  Jr. 
and  Tom  Sr., 
helping  out 
Politics  can  be 
lots  more  fun 
when  there's 
$875  million 
in  the  family. 
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Jane  Bancroft  Cook 

Inheritance.  Cohasset,  Mass.;  Saraso- 
ta, Fla.  83.  Thrice  widowed,  once 
divorced;  3  daughters.  Once  avid  sail- 
or, rider,  acted  opposite  Humphrey 
Bogart  in  summer  stock.  Only  living 
grandchild  (actually  stepgrandchild) 
Clarence  Barron  ( bought  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Dow  ticker  from  Charles 
Dow,  others  1902;  began  Barron's 
1921  at  suggestion  of  son-in-law 
Hugh  Bancroft,  husband  of  adopted 
daughter  Jane).  Major  donor  educa- 
tion, hospitals.  "Mrs.  Cook  likes  to 
give  anonymously."  Shy,  reserved. 
Director  Dow  Jones  (and  over  12% 
control)  1950-85.  "Zealous  guardian 
of  the  journalistic  independence  of 
the  Journal."  With  more  than  12 
million  shares  of  Dow  Jones,  worth 
over  S440  million. 


Hugh  Rodney  Sharp  III 
and  family 

Inheritance.  Wilmington,  Del.  60. 
Married,  5  children.  Grandson  of  Isa- 
bella du  Pont  Sharp,  sister  of  Pierre 
(see  du  Pont  family),  known  as  H. 
Rodney:  Father  Hugh  Jr.  (d.  1990) 
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Broad 

Diversification 
Is  One  Good 
Reason  To 
Consider  An 
Index  Fund... 

There  Are 
Nine  More... 


.  CISB   


Fact:  Broad  diversification  can  be  important 
to  investors  because  it  lessens  the  risk  that  a 
dramatic  decline  in  any  one  security  or  industry 
sector  might  have  on  a  fund's  share  price. 

And  one  reason  index  funds  are  gaining  favor  with 
investors  is  their  ability  to  provide  extraordinarily 
broad  diversification  at  a  very  low  cost. 

In  this  complimentary  booklet  'Ten  Reasons 
To  Index,"  you  will  get  the  facts  that  illustrate  all 
the  benefits  of  indexing,  including  competitive 
performance,  simplicity,  performance  predictability 
and  consistency,  and  much  more. 

Today,  Vanguard  offers  index  funds  to  mirror  most 
major  market  sectors  -  U.S.  stocks,  U.S.  bonds,  and 
international  stocks,  each  with  no  sales  charge  and  very 
low  costs  -  critical  to  the  success  of  any  index  approach. 

Call  1-800-547-8882 

For  Your  Free  Copy  Of 

"Ten  Reasons  To  Index"  And  A  Complete 

Indexing  Information  Kit. 


TH^an^uardGROUP 

V^OF  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 


imum  investment  is  $3,000  per  Portfolio;  $500  for  IRAs.  The  Kit  includes  a 
ctus  with  more  complete  information  on  transaction  fees,  distribution  charges 
id  other  expenses.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
©  Vanguard  Marketing  Corp.,  Distributor 
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active  in  Du  Pont  1938-82;  with  his 
brother  Bayard,  donated  Sll  million 
parcel  of  beach  and  wilderness  for 
Florida  state  park;  left  inheritance  to  3 
children:  Hugh  Rodney  III,  H.  Don- 
nan  Sharp,  William  M.W.  Sharp. 
Hugh  III:  was  director  at  Du  Pont; 
retired  as  manager  of  computer  sys- 
tems for  Du  Pont  1991.  Uncle 
Bayard's  sister,  Ann,  brother  John, 
died  childless;  fortune  probably  dis- 
tributed to  siblings,  nieces,  neph- 
ews— people  like  H.  Rodney.  As  re- 
sult, Hugh's  fortune  estimated  about 
S440  million. 


Viola  Sommer 

Inheritance.  NYC.  74.  Widowed,  3 
children.  In  1940s  and  1950s  hus- 
band Sigmund  Sommer  built  small 
apartment  buildings  Brooklyn,  sin- 
gle-family homes  N.J.  By  mid-1970s 
building  shopping  malls,  huge  luxury 
apartment  buildings.  Branched  into 
racehorses,  owned  top  Thorough- 
bred moneywinner  1971-72;  died  of 
heart  attack  at  racetrack  1979.  Law- 
suits over  estate  begun  1987,  claimed 
breaches  of  fiduciary  duty  by  coexecu- 
tor  and  his  law  firm.  Settled  1994; 
defendants  paid  Sommer  estate  $3.5 
million;  estate  paid  $1 .25  million  fees 
to  court-appointed  guardian  for 
grandchildren.  Lawyer  recalls,  "She's 
a  fun  lady  to  litigate  with."  Viola  in 
Racing  Hall  of  Fame,  member  of 
Jockey  Club.  Estimated  $440  million. 


Joseph  Reeves  Hyde  HI 

Auto  parts.  Memphis.  52.  Divorced 
twice,  remarried;  3  children.  U.  of 
North  Carolina  1965.  Grandfather 
started  Malone  &  Hyde,  food  whole- 
saler 1907.  Hyde  III  became  presi- 
dent when  father  fell  ill  1968.  Chair- 
man 1972:  youngest  chairman  of 
NYSE-listed  companies.  Opened  first 
auto  parts  store,  Auto  Shack,  1979. 
Now  Autozone  stores  in  Sunbelt, 
Midwest,  with  emphasis  on  low  price, 
service.  Familiar?  Hyde  III  served  on 
Wal-Mart  board  of  directors  7  years. 
With  kkr,  leveraged  buyout  of  Ma- 
lone &  Hyde  1984;  sold  for  profit 
1988.  kkr  Autozone\s  biggest  share- 
holder. Philanthropic;  chairs  execu- 
tive committee  National  Civil  Rights 
Museum.  Hyde's  shares  in  1,059- 
store  Autozone  recently  $440  million. 


William  B.  Turner 
Sarah  Turner  Butler 
Elizabeth  Turner  Corn 
and  families 

Coca-Cola.  Columbus,  Ga.  W.C. 
Bradley  founded  company  of  same 
name  1885;  currently  in  real  estate, 
timberland,  sports  apparel,  barbecue 
grills.  Also  retailing.  Real  wealth  from 
spectacular  long-term  investment: 
Coca-Cola.  W.C.  helped  fellow  Co- 
lumbus native  Ernest  Woodruff  and 
others  buy  Coca-Cola  Co.  for  $25 
million  1919.  Watched  Woodruff 
build  soft  drink  empire,  held  on  for 
the  ride;  was  director,  owned  what  is 
now  1 .2%.  Shares  passed  through 
trusts  to  grandchildren.  William:  72. 
Columbus,  Ga.  Three  sons,  3  daugh- 
ters; sons  active  in  W.C.  Bradley  Co. 
Sarah:  75.  Columbus,  Ga.  Married,  3 
children.  Her  son  Stephen,  44,  Brad- 
ley chairman.  Elizabeth,  69.  Colum- 
bus, Ga.  Married,  5  children.  Bradley- 
Turner  Foundation  works  with 
Methodist  Church:  religious,  edu- 


cational causes.  With  Coke  stock, 
etc.,  each  worth  an  estimated  $435 
million. 


John  Willard  Marriott  Jr. 
Richard  Edwin  Marriott 

Washington,  D.C.  area.  Heirs  of  John 
Willard  Marriott  Sr.  (d.  1985).  Willard 
Sr.  started  Washington,  D.C.  root 
beer  stand,  Hot  Shoppe,  1927;  ex- 
panded into  airline  catering,  restau- 
rants. Opened  first  motel,  Marriott 
Twin  Bridges  Motor  Hotel,  1957  near 
D.C.  Company  passed  $1  billion  reve- 
nue 1977,  50  years  after  9-stool  bever- 
age stand  opened.  Deeply  religious 
Mormon,  often  worked  18-hour  days 
in  early  years:  "No  person  can  get  very 
far  in  this  life  on  40  hours  a  week." 
Willard  Jr.  (Bill):  63.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren. U.  of  Utah  1954.  Teenage  cook 
at  father's  Hot  Shoppes.  President  of 
then  Marriott  Corp.  1964;  CEO  1972, 
succeeding  Willard  Sr.  Richard  Edwin: 
56.  Married,  4  children.  U.  of  Utah 
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1963.  Harvard  M.B.A.  1965.  At  16, 
Hot  Shoppes  grill  cook.  Vice  president 
operations  1976.  Marriotts  split  com- 
pany in  two  1993:  Host  Marriott 
Corp.,  an  owner,  manager  of  real  es- 
tate; Marriott  International,  Inc., 
manager  of  hotels,  provider  of  food/ 
facilities  management.  At  separation 
announcement,  market  value  of  com- 
mon shares  fell  to  S2  billion;  debt  load 
lowered  company  bonds  to  junk  sta- 
tus. Hasty  pudding — recent  market 
value  of2  Marriotts:  around  $7  billion. 
Richard,  chairman  of  Host.  Bill,  chair- 
man of  Marriott  International:  "You 
can  never  reach  perfection  in  this  life; 
success  is  never  final."  Sons  active 
Mormons,  philanthropists.  Bill's  Mar- 
riott shares  worth  $425  million.  Ri- 
chard's, S430  million. 


Harry  V.  Quadracci  * 

Printing.  Racine,  Wis.  59.  Married,  4 
children.  Columbia  Law  (1960); 
joined  Milwaukee  printing  firm,  ad- 
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EEMY  MMTIW 

Remy  Martin  Fine  Champagne  cognac.  Exclusively 
from  grapes  of  the  Cognac  region  s  two  best  areas. 


"Hey  hello 
down  there.' 


"Hey  hello 
down  there 


Sole  USA  Distributor.  Remy  Amerique.  Inc..  NY.  NY.  80  Proof,  40%  AlcTVol.  ©  1995 


Low  Cost 
Is  One  Good 
Reason  To 
Consider  An 
Index  Fund... 


There  Are 
Nine  More... 


a 


Fact  The  secret  to  the  success  of  indexing  lies  in 
its  ability  to  achieve  broad  diversification  at  a  cost 
that  is  considerably  lower  than  actively  managed 
funds.  That's  because  indexing  is  a  simple  and 
efficient  means  of  matching  market  performance  of 
a  particular  group  of  stocks  or  bonds.  This  matching 
strategy  results  in  low  management  expenses  and  low 
Portfolio  turnover,  which  reduces  trading  costs.  Low 
costs  are  critical  to  achieving  competitive  performance. 

In  this  complimentary  booklet  'Ten  Reasons  To  Index," 
you  will  get  the  facts  that  illustrate  all  the  benefits  of 
indexing,  including  competitive  performance,  simplicity, 
broad  diversification,  performance  consistency, 
and  much  more. 

Today,  Vanguard  offers  index  funds  to  mirror 
most  major  market  sectors  -  U.S.  stocks,  U.S.  bonds, 
and  international  stocks,  each  with  no  sales  charge  and 
low  costs  -  critical  to  the  success  of  any  index  approach. 

Call  1-800  962-5025 

For  Your  Free  Copy  Of 

"Ten  Reasons  To  Index"  And  A  Complete 

Indexing  Information  Kit. 


TH^an^uardGROUP 

WJOF  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES- 


;;num  investment  is  $3,000  per  Portfolio;  $500  for  IRAs.  The  Kit  includes  a 
tus  with  more  complete  information  on  transaction  fees,  distribution  charges 
other  expenses.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
©Vanguard  Marketing  Corp .,  Distributor 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  S400.000.000 


vocated  tough  management  line,  out 
after  company  union  wage  conces- 
sions. Decided  to  become  own  boss 
1969.  Raised  $250,000  toward 
$900,000  high-tech  press;  took  bank 
loan,  mortgaged  house  for  rest. 
Counted  on  high  press  productivity: 
investors  repaid  in  24  months.  Ex- 
panded aggressively;  Quad/Graphics 
revenues  now  over  $800  million, 
prints  half  of  Newsweek,  much  of 
Time,  all  of  Black  Enterprise,  Mother 
Jones.  Harry  famous  for  inspirational 
leadership.  Also  high  jinks:  walked 
high-wire  across  factory  floor.  With 
family,  owns  60%,  estimated  $430 
million  or  more. 


Ralph  Lauren 

Apparel.  NYC.  56.  Married,  3  children. 
Bronx-born  son  of  Russian  immi- 
grant. High  school  ambition:  ''mil- 
lionaire.''' Some  college;  clerked  at 
Alexander's,  Brooks  Brothers.  Start- 
ed Polo,  Inc.  1967  with  $50,000. 
Admits  responsibility  for  wide-tie  fad 
late  1960s.  Womenswear  1971.  Near 
bankruptcy  1972,  saved  by  preppy 
boom.  Big  profits  licensing  Polo 
name:  boyswear,  fragrance,  jewelry, 
home  furnishings,  etc.  Opened  145 
Polo/Ralph  Lauren  stores;  now  130. 
Claims  worldwide  Polo  retail  sales 
$4.5  billion,  mostly  licensed.  Sold 
28%  to  Goldman,  Sachs  for  $135 
million  1994;  did  not  include  cash 
cow  fragrance  license.  Houses  in 
N.Y.,  Jamaica,  Colorado.  Net  worth 
estimated  at  least  $430  million. 


Lucille  Carver 

Bandag,  Inc.  Muscatine,  Iowa.  78. 
Widow  of  Roy  James  Carver  (d.  1981 ), 
3  sons.  Roy  learned  about  retreading 
process  at  wine-tasting  party  in  Germa- 
ny, 1957.  Acquired  rights.  Almost 
drained  family  pump  business  to  per- 
fect retreading  process.  Did  it;  built 
predominant  company  in  field.  Lucille 
remains  active  on  the  board.  Youngest 
son  Martin,  47,  ceo  and  chairman. 
Introduced  Deming  principles  (Total 
Quality  Management).  Has  over  50% 
of  North  American  market,  18%  Eu- 
rope; wants  more  worldwide.  Oldest 
son  Roy  J.  Jr.,  52,  owns  original  Carver 
Pump  business.  John,  50,  raises  horses. 
Carvers  control  75%  stock.  Lucille's 
shares  recendy  worth  $430  million. 


Gary  Campbell  Comer 

Lands'  End.  Chicago.  66.  Married,  2 
children.  No  college.  Chicago's  copy- 
writer of  year,  1962.  Made  Olympic 
sailing  trials.  "He  told  everyone  from 
the  time  he  was  20  that  he  was  going 
to  be  rich."  Started  sailing  catalog 
1963.  By  1977,  all  clothing.  Wrote 
catalog  copy:  "I  went  out  with  a 
camera,  interviewing  people."  Cre- 
do: "Take  care  of  your  people,  take 
care  of  your  customers,  and  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself."  Recently  re- 
placed CEO  William  End — Harvard 
M.B.A.,  former  L.L.  Bean  exec — with 
Michael  Smith,  34.  Smith  started  as 
intern,  1983,  never  left.  Choppy  wa- 
ters: earnings  down.  Expensive  ex- 
pansion in  Europe,  Japan.  Not  in- 
volved day-to-day.  Shares  recently 
worth  $430  million. 


A.  Alfred  Ta unman 

Real  estate.  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.; 
NYC.  70.  Divorced,  remarried  (to  for- 
mer Miss  Israel,  22  years  younger);  3 
children.  Immigrant  father  built 
homes;  "Al"  teased  as  child  for  dys- 
lexia, stuttering;  college  dropout.  Got 
$5,000  loan  1950,  developed  retail 
stores,  then  strip  malls,  shopping  cen- 
ters. Then  200  gas  stations  for  buddy 
Max  Fisher  (which see).  Large  regional 
malls  1960s.  Perfectionist,  tight  con- 
trol over  selling  environment;  major 
U.S.  mall  developer.  Made  $150  mil- 
lion in  Irvine  Ranch  buyout  1977-83 
(see  Bren);  largest  Sotheby's  stock- 
holder; etc.  To  repay  $600  million 
loan  from  cm  floated  REIT  1992.  Has 
given  over  $40  million  to  hospitals, 
colleges.  Recently  worth  over  $430 
million. 
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Forth  Worth  investor  Sid  Bass 

Sid  and  Nancy  Bass  donated  a  square  block  of  downtown  Ft.  Worth 

for  the  construction  of  the  Nancy  Lee  and  Perry  R.  Bass  Performance  Hall, 

a  $60  million  arts  complex. 
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Senator  John 
Kerry  and 
Teresa  Heinz 
The  ketchup 
heiress 
reaffirmed  her 
love  of  Beltway 
boys  when  she 
married  Senator 
John  Kerry 
earlier  this 
year. 


Richard  Alan  Smith 
Nancy  Smith  Lurie  Marks 

Brother  and  sister.  Harcourt  Gener- 
al (formerly  General  Cinema). 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  Richard:  70. 
Married,  3  children.  Sister  Nancy, 
coholder  family  shares:  married,  3 
children.  Father  Philip  (d.  1961) 
founded  company  1922,  then  chain 
of  drive-in  theaters.  Richard,  Har- 
vard 1946,  took  over  1961.  Expand- 
ed; by  1973  largest  movie  theater 
operator.  Bought  2  Pepsi  bottling 
plants  1968.  By  1981  largest  inde- 
pendent soft  drink  bottler.  Sold  bot- 
tling business  for  SI. 7  billion  1989. 
"We've  probably  divested  more 
things  than  we  invested  in."  Bought 
37%  Carter  Hawley  Hale  1984;  ex- 
changed chh  for  60%  Neiman  Mar- 
cus 1987.  Acquired  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  textbook  publisher,  for 
SI  .5  billion  1991.  Recently  sold  in- 
surance business  for  S410  million. 
Active  philanthropist.  Close-knit 
family.  Nancy's  son  Jeff  owner  Phil- 
adelphia (football)  Eagles.  Brother, 
sister  share  control  of  Harcourt 
stock  fortune  recently  worth  S850 
million. 


Joyce  Raley  Teel 

Supermarkets,  drugstores.  West  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.  64.  Married,  5  chil- 
dren. Sacramento  City  College  1951. 
Father,  Tom,  Safeway  store  manager, 
opened  first  Raley's,  Placerville,  Calif. 
1935.  Tried  combination  drug  and 
grocen'  "superstore"  1958.  Intro- 
duced precut,  prepackaged  meat. 
Joyce  worked  at  Raley's  as  teenager; 
left  to  raise  family  with  husband, 
Jim — also  from  Raley's.  Talked  Dad 
into  letting  her  return  1986;  cochair- 
man  (with  husband)  after  father  died 
1991.  Still  seeks  innovation.  Large 
recycling  program;  pledge  to  reduce 
food  pesticide  residue  70%  by  2000. 
Company  expanded  dramatically  un- 
der Joyce;  ranked  32nd  out  of  top  100 
supermarket  chains,  total  revenues 
SI. 8  billion.  Net  worth  estimated 
over  S425  million. 


Robert  Addison  Day  Jr. 

Money  management;  inheritance. 
NYC.  51.  Married,  3  children.  Grand- 
son of  Superior  Oil  founder  William 
M.  Keck  and  of  Addison  Day,  one- 
time president  Los  Angeles  Gas  Co. 


Claremont  McKenna  College.  White 
Weld  salesman.  Started  own  money 
management  firm.  In  1972  launched 
Trust  Co.  of  the  West  with  SI. 5 
million  from  investors.  Took  off, 
found  profitable  niches:  growth 
stocks,  Latin  securities,  junk  bonds, 
etc.  Today  manages  diversified  S53 
billion.  "There  are  only  two  kinds  of 
players  in  this  game — winners  and 
losers.  My  grandfather  always  said  5% 
of  the  geologists  discovered  95%  of 
the  oil."  His  40%  ofTCW,  inheritance, 
etc.,  believed  S420  million. 


Clayton  Lee  Mathile 

Pet  food.  Dayton,  Ohio.  54.  Married, 
5  children.  Former  Campbell  Soup 
buyer  hired  1970  by  Paul  lams,  ani- 
mal nutritionist  turned  pet  food  mak- 
er. Mathile  succeeded  lams  1975; 
bought  him  out  1982.  Brought  in 
upgraded  management,  board.  From 
S16  million  sales  to  over  $400  million 
1994.  "Focusing  on  the  dog  and  cat 
as  customer"  apparently  paying  off. 
Sold  breeders  on  promises  his  premi- 
um product  would  produce  healthier 
animals.  Pioneered  fast-growing  yup- 
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pie  puppy  food  market  pitching  ultra- 
premium  product  the  "pros"  use;  got 
premium  prices,  margins.  Increasing 
sales  to  international  market,  veteri- 
narians. Net  worth  estimated  $420 
million. 


Richard  J.  Egan  and  family 

emc  Corp.  Hopkinton,  Mass.  59. 
Married,  5  children.  Marine  during 
Korean  War.  Northeastern  Universi- 
ty, B.S.  electrical  engineering.  At  MIT, 
helped  develop  computer  system  to 
guide  Apollo  back  from  moon.  Left 
Intel  as  executive  1979,  cofounded 
EMC  (data  storage  manufacturer)  with 
college  roommate.  Revenues  have 
grown  more  than  fivefold  in  the 
1990s.  Egan,  president,  CEO  until 
1992,  still  chairman.  With  wife,  Mau- 
reen, founded  Hopkinton  Technol- 
ogy for  Education  Trust,  to  better 
apply  advanced  technology  (mainly 
computers,  educational  software)  in 
local  schools.  Recently,  $6.7  million 


to  Northeastern  University  toward 
construction  of  engineering  research 
center.  Recently  $420  million. 


Max  Martin  Fisher  and  family 

Oil.  Franklin,  Mich,  et  al.  87.  Wid- 
owed, remarried;  5  children.  Grew  up 
middle  class  in  Ohio,  son  of  Russian 
immigrant  peddler  who  built  small  oil 
reclamation  plant.  Ohio  $tate  1930. 
Plant  burned  down  1932;  gas  brokers 
agreed  to  finance  refinery:  "I  guess  I 
must  have  hoodwinked  them.'"  Re- 
built business  quart  by  quart,  offered 
top  price  for  oil  during  1930s  to  lock  in 
suppliers.  During  World  War  II  had 
supplies,  made  killing.  $old  for  Mara- 
thon Oil  stock  1959;  shares  sold  to  U.$. 
Steel  for  over  $150  million  1982.  In- 
vested in  real  estate,  $otheby,s.  Big 
supporter  Israel;  in  Six  Day  War  1967 
raised  over  $100  million  in  just  one 
month.  Also  of  Detroit  Renaissance, 
Republican  Party,  Dole  campaign.  Es- 
timated $415  million  or  more. 


Steven  Rales 
Mitchell  Rales 

Washington,  D.C.  Leveraged  con- 
glomerating. Brothers:  Steven,  43, 
married;  Mitchell,  38,  married.  Left 
dad's  real  estate  firm  1979;  upstarts  in 
1980s  junk -finance  frenzy:  "raiders  in 
short  pants."  Loaded  up  on  leverage; 
bought  hand  tool,  tire-making,  other 
businesses.  Acquired  busted  reit 
1983,  renamed  Danaher  after  favorite 
Montana  stream  where  once  caught 
trout.  Fought  Warren  Buffett  (which 
see)  to  acquire  Scott  &  Fetzer;  lost 
1985.  Applied  real  estate  lessons:  "tax 
losses  can  be  good  for  cash  flow";  if 
possible,  do  deal  on  zero  equity.  Many 
observers,  Forbes  included  (Nov.  18, 
1985),  skeptical,  but  Danaher  now  sol- 
id, brothers  have  prospered  since  1992 
recession:  2-1  stock  split  early  1995; 
acquired  electric  power  product  maker 
Joslyn  Coip.  for  $245  million  Septem- 
ber.  Publicity  shy.  Intense.  Family-ori- 
ented. Brothers'  combined  shares  re- 
cently worth  some  $820  million. 


WordPerfect 
cofounder  Bruce 
Bastian  (left)  and 
friends  at 
ballet  gala 
Divorce  in  a 
community 
property  state 
knocked  the 
software  mak- 
er off  The  Forbes 
Four  Hundred. 
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When  others  were  spendfl 

You  were  investing 
When  others  got  promoted 

You  did  the  promoting 
When  others  were  playing  catch-up 

You  were  ahead  of  the  game 

Now 
Has  your  homeowners  insurance 

kept  pace  with  your  lifestyle? 
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PRESTIGE*   HOMEOWNERS   INSURANCE.  DESIGNED  FOR  ACHIEVERS. 

For  more  information,  contact  an  independent  insurance  agent  representing  Fireman's  Fund. 

^-1995.  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co..  Novate-,  CA 


Fireman's 
Fund 
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Charles  B.  Wang  • 

Computer  Associates,  nyc:.  51.  Mar- 
ried, 2  children.  Born  Shanghai;  to 
U.S.  1952.  Grew  up  Queens;  B.S. 
math,  Queens  College.  Saw  many 
want  ads  for  programmers,  became 
one.  Worked  at  Columbia  U.,  Stan- 
dard Data  Corp.;  1976  founded 
Computer  Associates.  Acquired  over 
50  software  companies:  especially 
sought  programs  that  make  large 
computers  more  efficient.  Hit  $1  bil- 
lion sales  1989.  Now  over  $2.6  billion 
worldwide;  little  known  to  consumers 
but  second  only  to  Microsoft.  Wrote 
book,  Techno  Vision,  on  keeping  com- 
panies high-tech,  lean,  efficient.  Ex- 
ample: each  CA  department  must  re- 
justify  existence  or  get  axed.  His 
stock,  once  86  cents  a  share  (split- 
adjusted),  recently  $63;  worth  over 
$410  million. 


Kenneth  Feld 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.  Poto- 
mac, Md.  47.  Married,  3  children. 
Boston  U.  Son  of  Irvin  Feld,  record 
store  and  pharmacy  owner  turned 
smart  promoter  who  bought  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus 
1967  for  $8  million,  rejuvenated;  sold 
to  Mattel  1971  for  $50  million,  re- 
purchased 1982  for  $23  million. 
Groomed  son  for  business;  died 
1984.  Kenneth  built  aggressively  on 
father's  base:  cut  salaries,  other  costs 
to  bone.  "The  tightest  man  in  show 
business."  This  year  is  best  ever.  Also 
Siegfried  &  Roy  magic  show,  Broad- 
way shows;  200-acre  Florida  elephant 
farm,  clown  college  (average  cost  to 
students  $2,500).  Aggressive:  has 
taken  popular  Walt  Disney  on  Ice  to 
30  countries.  Estimated  over  $400 
million. 


Edmund  Wattis  Littlefield 
and  family 

Utah  International.  81.  Burlingame, 
Calif.  Married,  3  children.  Grandson  of 
Edmund  O.  Wattis,  founder  of  Utah 
Construction;  company  took  on  huge 
projects,  including  Hoover  Dam,  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  Ed- 
mund: waterboy  for  ui  workers,  Stan- 
ford B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Became  general  manager  Utah  Inter- 
national 1958;  construction  business 
sold  to  Fluor  Corp.    1969,  became 
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West  Pubhshing's 
Dwight  Opperman 
His  company 
has  come  under 
attack  by  one 
of  Ralph  Nader's 
special-interest 
groups. 

Opperman's  not 
worried:  "West 
will  always 
be  there." 


major  coal/copper  miner.  Director 
General  Electric  1964-84.  While 
chairman  UI  1976,  merged  with  GE; 
then-largest  merger:  $2.2  billion. 
Edmund  got  GE  shares  worth  $73 
million.  "The  GE  stock  has  gone  up 
so  damn  much  over  the  past  years" 
his  net  worth  recently  estimated 
over  S400  million. 


Ralph  L.  Engelstad 
Casino.  Las  Vegas.  65.  Married,  1 
daughter.  Grandson  of  potato  farmer, 
from  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.  B.S.,U. 
of  North  Dakota  1954.  Made  money 
in  construction.  Came  to  Las  Vegas; 
built  Imperial  Palace  1974,  non- 
union, and  still  alive.  Largest  private 
casino/hotel  on  Strip:  2,700  rooms, 
no  debt.  Held  parties  on  Hitler's 
birthday  in  casino  "war  room1'  1986, 
1988;  was  fined  $1 .5  million  by  Neva- 
da Gaming  Commission  in  1989  for 
damaging  state's  image.  Lying  low 
since,  refuses  most  interviews.  Third- 
largest  antique  automobile  collection 
in  U.S.:  43  Duesenbergs,  Hitler's  pa- 
rade car,  Father  Divine's  "Throne 
Car"  given  to  him  by  his  congrega- 
tion. Casino  et  al.  estimated  worth  at 
least  $400  million. 


James  McGlothlin  and  family 

Coal.  Bristol,  Tenn.  54.  Divorced, 
remarried;  1  daughter,  6  stepchildren. 
B.A.  and  law  school,  William  &  Man-. 
Practiced  law,  ran  small  restaurant. 
Founded  United  Coal  Co.  1970:  strip 
mine  with  1 1  employees.  Expanded 
during  1970s  energy  crisis.  Survived 
1980s  coal  downturn  with  lucrative 
long-term  contracts  from  utilities, 
steel  companies.  Nonunion  labor 
meant  one  of  lowest-cost  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. Began  unloading  1992  with 
sale  for  $250  million.  Tried  to  sell  final 
chunk  of  coal  1994;  fell  through. 
Diversified:  golf  courses,  real  estate, 
oil  and  gas,  financial  services,  even  Las 
Vegas  cogeneration  plant.  Reportedly 
athletic:  golf,  basketball.  Company 
shared  with  father,  cousin.  James  esti- 
mated $400  million  or  more. 


Lewis  Robert  Wasserman 

MCA.  Palm  Springs,  Beverly  Hills.  82. 
Married,  1  daughter.  Born  Cleveland; 
to  Chicago  1936  to  join  Music  Corp. 
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THE  INTELLIGENT 

TIME  MACHINE 

A  patented  exclusive 
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Make  time  zone  adjustments  with 
push-button  ease.  Simply  press  pusher 
(+)  or  pusher  (-)  to  adjust  the  hour  hand 
to  the  new  local  time. 
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ULYSSE/NARDIi 


The  window  at  11  o'clock  shows 
"Hometime"  as  a  24-hour  digital 
display  or  can  be  set  for  dual  time 
functions.  Water  resistant  to  330  ft. 
Available  in  18  ct  gold  or  stainless  steel. 
Each  piece  is  handcrafted  by  the  expert 
watchmakers  in  our  workshop  in 
Le  Lode,  Switzerland. 


rar 


since 


1846 


SMARI 

JETJUELERS 

Fine  Watches  and  Jewelry  of  Distinction 

3350  West  Devon  Ave. 
Lincolnwood,  II  60659  •  (708)  673-6000 

For  a  catalog  call  (201)  894-8339 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


of  America.  President  1946  at  33; 
hobnobbed  with  Alfred  Hitchcock, 
Ronald  Reagan,  Jimmy  Stewart. 
Brought  dark  business  suits,  ties  to 
Hollywood.  Acquired  Universal  Stu- 
dios for  TV  production  1962;  antitrust 
forced  MCA  to  drop  huge  talent  agen- 
cy. Turned  down  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  lbi  1965.  Distributed 
Spielberg  (which  see)  hits  Jaws,  E.T., 
Jurassic  Park.  Sold  out  to  Matsushita 
1990;  Lew  took  preferred  stock,  re- 
tained much  control,  reportedly  bick- 
ered with  new  owners.  Seagram  (see 
Bronfman)  bought  80%  control  June; 
Wasserman  to  stay  on.  Believed  worth 
over  $400  million. 


Jesse  Mack  Robinson 
and  family 

Banking,  insurance.  Atlanta.  72.  Mar- 
ried, 2  daughters.  College  dropout, 
used-car  salesman;  built  chain  of  auto 
loan  companies.  "Mack"  financed 
Yves  St.  Laurent  1960;  sold  80%  1966 
for  $1  million.  "One  doesn't  always 
keep  the  right  things.11  Bought, 
opened  22  banks,  branches  in  72 
towns.  Led  merger  of  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta  with  Wachovia  Bank 
(N.C.)  1985;  retains  sizable  Wacho- 
via stake.  Now  off  board:  mandatory 
retirement  age  70.  Also  lumber  mills, 
insurance,  etc.  Heart  attack  1986 
spurred  slow  sale  of  businesses;  but 
acquired  others,  e.g.,  retailer  Leath 
Furniture  expanding   Midwest,  Fla. 


fiki^ 
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T.  Boone  Pickens  (left), 

Dennis  Washington  (center), 

Marvin  and  Barbara  Davis 

Davis  and  Washington  threatened  a  proxy  fight 

for  Pickens'  Mesa  Inc.  earlier  this  summer. 

Mesa's  board  backed  Pickens — for  now. 

The  duo  will  have  another  shot 

at  next  year's  annual  meeting. 
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There  goes  the  neighborhood 

John  Kluge  bought  a  number  of  houses  in  Palm  Beach  and  then  knocked  them  all 

down  to  build  his  new  digs,  above. 


Avid  golfer,  breeds  racehorses.  Wants 
daughters,  son  in-law  to  succeed 
him.  Estimated  over  $400  million. 


Ernest  J.  Olde 

Discount  stockbroker.  Detroit,  Mich. 
57.  Divorced;  remarried  1991;  3  sur- 
viving children.  Broker,  founded 
Olde  Discount  1971  after  leaving 
Kidder,  Peabody.  Helped  pioneer  dis- 
count brokerage.  Aggressive  market- 
er:  storefronts  in  strip   malls,  radio 


spots,  mass  mailings.  Hea\y  losses 
from  1987  crash;  cut  back;  rebuilt. 
Now  205  offices  nationwide.  "High- 
end"  discounter:  more  services  than 
Schwab.  But  often  accused  of  unethi- 
cal trading,  front-running.  Lawsuits 
by  former  executives  alleged  insider 
trading;  he  denies.  Other  lawsuits. 
Handsome,  natty  dresser;  capricious 
leadership  style.  Son  Ernst  hanged  self 
at  age  25  in  Olde  headquarters  1992. 
Business  continues  to  grow.  Estimat- 
ed $400  million. 


Robert  Einar  Petersen 

Publishing.  Beverly  Hills.  69.  Mar- 
ried, childless.  Auto  mechanic's  son; 
short-order  cook,  pumped  gas,  liked 
cars;  started  Hot  Rod  magazine  with 
$400,  partner;  hawked  for  25  cents  at 
races  1948.  Bought  out  partner  1950. 
Built  Petersen  Publishing  to  29 
monthlies,  bimonthlies.  Adding 
Golfing,  MTB  (mountain  biking),  Au- 
totronics  to  old  favorites:  Guns  & 
Ammo,  Motor  Trend,  Skin  Diver. 
Teen  largest  circulation:  "for  nice, 
clean-cut  girls."  First  to  bag  polar 
bear  with  revolver,  1965:  "I'm  trying 
to  outlive  that."  Has  Petersen  Auto- 
mobile Museum;  also  air  chartering 
business,  real  estate.  Rising  paper  and 
postage  costs  will  bite  into  profits 
fiscal  1995.  Still,  estimated  $400 
million. 


Howard  Brighton  Keck 

Inheritance.  LA.  82.  Son  of  William 
Sr.,  renowned  wildcatter  who  taste- 
tested  core  samples;  founded  Superi- 
or Oil  1921.  Among  first  to  drill 
offshore  Venezuela,  Louisiana.  Be- 
came leading  independent;  huge  re- 
serves. Sons  Howard  and  William  Jr. 
feuded  over  control.  William  Sr.  (d. 
1964)  tried  to  sell  1959,  failed;  chose 
Howard  over  namesake,  who  died 
1982.  Diversified  unprofitably  into 
mining,  timber,  farming;  back  to  oil 
1976.  Avoids  limelight.  Angry  hand- 
picked  directors  forced  him  off  board 
in  1983  proxy  battle.  Mobil  bought 
Superior  for  $5.7  billion  1984.  Heads 
Keck  Foundation,  big  giver  to  educa- 
tion. Financed  $70  million  Keck  Ob- 
servatory atop  Hawaiian  volcano.  Net 
worth  estimated  about  $400  million. 


Samuel  Heyman 

Corporate  takeover.  NYC.  56.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Yale  (tennis  champ), 
Harvard  Law;  under  Bobby  Kennedy 
at  Justice,  chief  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
Connecticut.  When  father  died  1968, 
drawn  into  family  real  estate:  "It  be- 
came so  fascinating  I  decided  to  stay." 
Shopping  malls,  1968-83.  Bought 
GAF  shares  1981;  successful  proxy 
fight  against  "selfish  management." 
With  Michael  Milken's  (which  see) 
help,  went  after  Union  Carbide, 
Borg-Wamer;  made  over  $450  mil- 
lion.   Took    International    Specialty 
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Today  ADM  has  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  recommended  daily  vitamin  E 
requirements  of  170  million  people. 

Studies  have  shown  that  vitamin  E  is  one  of  the  most  promising  weapons 
in  the  fight  to  prevent  the  nation's  leading  killers:  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
According  to  Herbert  Bailey,  author  of  Vitamin  E  For  A  Healthier  Heart  and  Longer 
Life,  vitamin  E  is  the  only  known  agent  that  prevents  LDL  cholesterol  from  blocking 
blood  flow  to  the  heart. 

We're  using  advanced  technology  to  make  vitamin  E  from  soybeans,  which 
have  health  benefits  of  their  own:  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  recently 
reported  that  soy  protein  can  significantly  lower  cholesterol  levels. 

By  producing  vitamin  E,  ADM  hopes  to  save  and 
lengthen  the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 


$ 


ADM 


Supermarket  to  the  world 


ADM 
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Products  public  1991 .  Founded  Her- 
man Center  on  Corporate  Gover- 
nance at  Cardozo  Law  School,  NYC, 
1987.  Extensive  art  collection.  Much 
debt.  Estimated  net  worth  over  $400 
million. 


Harry  Howard  Hoiles 
Mary  Jane  Hoiles  Hardie 

Publishing.  Siblings:  children  of  Ray- 
mond C.  Hoiles  (d.  1970),  worked 
way  up  from  $2/week  printer's  assis- 
tant to  buv  Bucvrus  (Ohio)  Telegram 
1927,  Santa  Ana  Register  1935.  Used 
papers  to  spread  libertarian  philoso- 
phy: opposed  public  schooling,  police 
forces,  highways,  etc.:  "The  kind  of 
newspaper  a  man  takes  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  man  he  becomes." 
Escaped  2  bomb  attempts.  The  31 
papers  now  have  circulation  approach- 
ing 1  million;  also  5  TV  stations,  1  news 
channel.  Called  Freedom  Communi- 
cations "because  freedom  will  live  for- 
ever and  the  Hoiles  name  will  be 
forgotten  in  a  short  time."  Descen- 
dants doing  best  to  attain  obscurity. 
Three  children  inherited:  son  Clarence 
headed  company.  His  death  (1981) 
led  to  bruising  family  battle:  "No  one 
can  hate  each  other  the  way  a  family 
can."  Also  Ham':  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  79.  Married,  3  children.  Shares 
father's  philosophy.  Sued  for  control 
1982,  offered  to  buy  company  out- 


TOP:  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  (left),  Steven  Spielberg  (center)  and  David  Geffen 
ABOVE:  Paul  Allen 

Allen's  $500  million  investment  in  the  Hollywood  three's  DreamWorks  SKG 
gives  them  lots  of  working  capital.  Now  where's  the  product? 


right  for  SI  billion  1985.  Mary  Jane: 
Marysville,  Calif.  73.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren. Husband  Robert  is  Freedom 
chairman.  Freedom  invested  in  IT  Net- 
work; now  called  publicly  traded 
Source  Media:  classified  ads.  Hardie 


family,  Clarence's  heirs  unwilling  to 
split  up  chain:  "It'd  be  like  unscram- 
bling an  omelette."  The  Freedom  om- 
elette worth  estimated  S400  million 
for  each  of  three  Hoiles  family 
branches. 
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Anne  Windfohr  Marion 

Inheritance.  Fort  Worth.  56.  Thrice 
divorced,  remarried  (to  Sotheby's 
chairman,  John  Marion);  1  daughter. 
Great-grandtather  Burk  Burnett  be- 
gan 6666  Ranch  with  brand,  100 
acres,  at  21.  Amassed  448,000  west 
Texas  acres:  valuable,  "black  gold" 
under  it  more  so.  Mom,  "Big  Anne," 
controlled  till  death.  Player  in  oil, 
weddings;  married  4  times,  lastly  to 
Charles  Tandy,  founder  Tandy  Corp. 
(Radio  Shack).  Oil,  land  to  "Little 
Anne,"  product  2nd  marriage.  Keeps 
up  traditions:  collects  oil  royalties,  art, 
husbands — "Underestimated  as  a 
businesswoman."  Triangle  Ranch 
(110,000  acres)  sold  1994.  Net 
worth  estimated  over  S400  million. 


Fitz  Eugene  Dixon  Jr. 

Inheritance.  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.; 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Winter  Harbor, 
Me.  72.  Married;  1  son,  1  daughter. 
Great-grandfathers  were  P.A.B. 
Widener,  streetcar  magnate,  d.  1915 
with  reported  SI 00  million  estate; 
William  Elkins,  d.  1903  with  report- 
ed S30  million  fortune.  Fitz:  Har- 
vard dropout,  taught  16  years  at  his 
prep  school,  Episcopal  Academy, 
"happiest  days  of  my  life."  Big  giver: 
medicine,  education.  Investments 
mostly  blue  chips,  bonds,  some  real 
estate,  including  Grindstone  Neck, 
Me.  (resort  where  he  was  born).  Phil- 
adelphia power  broker.  Owns  10% 
(baseball)  Phillies.  Grandfather 
George  died  on  Titanic;  Fitz  wears 
emerald  ring  given  to  grandmother 
as  she  stepped  into  lifeboat.  Fitz  esti- 
mated S400  million. 


Jane  B.  Engelhard 

Inheritance.  Far  Hills,  N.J.  77 .  Twice 
widowed,  5  daughters.  Father  was 
Brazilian  diplomat.  Family  fled  war- 
ravaged  Europe  for  Buenos  Aires  with 
"nothing  but  our  passports  and  our 
personal  belongings."  Second  hus- 
band, "Platinum  King"  Charles  En- 
gelhard Jr.  (d.  1971 ),  inherited  small 
Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chemicals, 
built  what  is  now  Engelhard  Corp.; 
prototype  for  James  Bond  character 
Goldfinger.  Globe-hopped  with  Jane 
in  private  airplane:  left  S300  million 
estate.  Jane  retired  socialite.  Collects 
rare  books,  documents,  e.g.,  original 
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choice  when 

every  word  is 

worthy  of  note 


Just  Vs"  thin  and  less  than  4V2"  high, 
this  voice -activated  microcassette 
starts  recording  at  the  sound  of 
speech  and  stops  automatically — 
eliminating  tape  "gaps"  and  saving 
batteries  and  playback  time.  Auto- 
level  maintains  consistent  volume 
when  taping.  Two  speeds — it  can 
record  up  to  three  hours  on  a  90- 
minute  tape.  To  order,  or  for  the 
location  of  a  store  near  you,  call: 

l-800-THE-SHACKSM 


RadioShack 

You've  got  questions.   We've  got  answers8 


Pnces  apply  at  participating  RadtoShack  stores  and  dealers.  Items  not  available  at  a  participating  store  can  be  special-ordered  (subject  to  availability)  at 
the  advertised  price  A  participating  store  will  offer  a  comparable  value  if  the  product  is  sold  out.  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisees  may 
not  be  participating  in  this  ad  or  stock  or  special-order  every  item  advertised.  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  available  upon  request  at  stores  for 
inspection  before  sale,  or  by  wnting  Customer  Relations.  1400  One  Tandy  Center.  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 


New 
York's 
best  kept 


Smart 
people  buy 

Low-Load  Life! 

People  who  know  value  and  rely  on 
facts,  choose  life  insurance  from  the 
Ameritas  Low-Load  Series. 

•  NO  Sales  Loads 

•  NO  Surrender  Charges 

•  Full  Cost  Disclosure 

•  Direct-to-Consumer  Service 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  U.S.News, 
Barron's,  and  others  say  it's  important 
to  know  about  Low-Load  Universal 
Life.  Call  today  for  your  free  proposal. 

1  -800-552-3553 
VERITAS 


The  Morgan  Library 

Madison  Ave  at  36tb  Street,  NYC  212-685-0610 


Not 
in  NY 


A  direct-to-consumer  division 
of  Ameritas  Life  Insurance  Corp, 


In  New  York  Low-Load  UL 
(form  5055)  is  issued  by 
First  Ameritas  Life.  Suffern  NY 
1-800-222-6968. 


Amerjtasw) 

UFE  fHJRANCE  CORP  OF  t&l  YORK 
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proclamation  of  Louisiana  Purchase 
signed  by  Jefferson.  Has  $80  million 
foundation  with  daughters.  Fortune 
"not  as  dependent  on  DJIA  as  some," 
should  be  oxer  $400  million. 


Thomas  John  Flatley 

Real  estate.  Milton,  Mass.  63.  Mar- 
ried, 5  children.  Born  Ireland,  to 
America  1950,  age  18,  $32  in  pocket. 
Night  school.  Started  electrical  instal- 
lation company,  then  found  real  es- 
tate development.  Started  with  apart- 
ments; still  owns  over  5,000.  Expand- 
ed scope:  14  hotels,  3  million  square 
feet  office  space,  1.5  million  sq.  ft. 
industrial,  over  2  million  square  feet 
retail.  Retained  frugal  style,  Irish  ac- 
cent. The  anti-Trump:  abhors  lever- 
age and  publicity.  Never  bothered  to 
incorporate — still  sole  proprietor- 
ship. Saw  net  worth  plummet  in  real 
estate  bust;  rode  out  storm  with  hold- 


ings intact,  no  new  debt.  With  real 
estate  recovering,  properties  again  ap- 
proaching $1  billion,  net  worth  back 
up  to  estimated  $400  million. 


Jeremy  Maurice  Jacobs 

Sports  concessions.  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 
55.  Married,  6  children.  Father  Louis 
founded  sports  and  theater  conces- 
sionaire Emprise  1915;  "Angel  of 
Baseball"  bailed  out  teams  1920s- 
30s,  won  long-term  ballpark  conces- 
sion contracts  (Detroit,  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  etc.) — one  runs  to  year 
2000.  "Godfather  of  sports"  died 
1968.  Jeremy  diversified:  airport  con- 
cessions, horse  and  dog  tracks,  Bos- 
ton (hockey)  Bruins,  Boston  Garden, 
visitor  services  Yosemite  Park  ( 1992 ). 
Looked  at  New  England  (football) 
Patriots,  Boston  (baseball)  Red  Sox. 
Wants  basketball  arena  next  to  New 
Orleans  Superdome.  Added  LA  air- 


port concession.  Pari-mutuel  inter- 
ests hurt  by  flood  of  casinos,  lotteries. 
Still,  estimated  $400  million. 


William  Barron  Hilton 

Hilton  Hotels.  Holmby  Hills,  Calif. 
67.  Married;  8  children,  12  grandchil- 
dren. Son  of  hotel  magnate  Conrad 
Hilton  (d.  1979).  Father  wanted  Bar- 
ron to  start  at  bottom  of  ladder.  Bar- 
ron left  ladder,  became  WWII  Na\y 
photographer.  Orange  juice  distribu- 
tor at  19.  Joined  family  business  1951 
in  operations.  Founded  la  (football) 
Chargers  team  1960.  Moved  team  to 
San  Diego  year  later.  Bought  2  Las 
Vegas  hotels  1970;  gaming  division 
now  accounts  for  60%  revenues.  In 
1989  thought  of  selling,  but  bids  not 
high  enough.  Like  late  Malcolm 
Forbes,  sponsored  balloon  to  circle 
earth,  failed.  Enjoys  aviation,  hunt- 
ing, ceo.  Estimated  $395  million. 


Poultry  king  Donald  Tyson  (center)  with  fellow  Arkansan  Bill  Clinton 
Once  a  bi&  supporter  of  Clinton,  Tyson  has  fallen  off  Clinton's 
contributor  d«  ^closure  lists  and  is  now  backing  Republican  Bob  Dole. 
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Radio  has  no  future. 

Heavier-than-air  flying  machines  are  impossible. 

x-rays  will  prove  to  be  a  hoax. 


William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin, 
English  scientist  (1824-1907) 


Who  the  hell  wants  to  hear  actors  talk? 


Harry  M.  Warner, 
founder,  Warner  Bros.  Studio  (1927) 


Rail  travel  at  high  speeds  is  not  possible 

because  passengers,  unable  to  breathe, 

would  die  of  asphyxia. 


Dionysius  Lardner, 
English  scientist  (1793-1859) 


While  theoretically  and  technically  television 

may  be  feasible,  commercially  and  financially 

i  consider  it  an  impossibility.  .  . 


ee  Deforest, 
American  inventor  (1873-196? ) 


The  only  limitations  are  those  of  imagination 

Wealth  is  created  by  people  with  vision.  Those  who  see  possibilities  others  cannot  fathom.  For  more  than 
30  years,  EDS  has  been  helping  people  with  vision  turn  their  ideas  into  realities  by  harnessing  the  power 
of  information.  Today,  we're  pioneering  new  uses  of  virtual  reality  that  are  reshaping  business  and  medicine. 
Revolutionizing  education  with  new  learning  tools.  Taking  entertainment  into  cyberspace  and 
much  more.  To  turn  your  seemingly  impossible  dreams  into  success,  call  (800)  566-9337  or 
contact  info@eds.com.  You  can  also  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.eds.com. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporaiion.  C  1995  EDS 


T^mUMUM 


OVER  $340,000,000 


T 


I) 


mi 
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Roy  Richards  Jr. 

In  the  late  1970s  the  Richards  family  took  an  interest  in  a  local 

congressman  named  Newt  Gingrich.  Would  they  back  a  Gingrich  presidential  run? 


Anne  Hendricks  Bass 

Divorce.  NYC,  Fort  Worth.  54.  Two 
daughters.  Father  Indianapolis  sur- 
geon, mother  golf  champ.  Vassar 
1963.  Contributing  editor  Vogue. 
Split  w  ith  Sid  Bass  (which  see)  after  23 
years  198c>.  Reported  $200  million 
settlement  Disney  stock;  $5  million 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment;  Degas, 
Rothkos,  Monets.   "Sharing  beauty 


with  family  and  friends  is,  in  part,  a 
responsibility.  I  hope  that  doesn't 
sound  too  Midwest."  Supports  NYC 
ballet,  has  studied  ballet  since  child- 
hood. Fort  Worth,  NYC  social  whirls. 
"She  can  do  whatever  she  wants  now. 
She  really  enjoys  the  freedom — and  it 
shows."  Estimated  $395  million  buys 
lots  of  freedom.  Daughters'  nest  eggs 
$257  million  each. 


Frederick  W.  Smith 

Federal  Express.  Memphis.  51.  Di- 
vorced, remarried,  10  children.  Out- 
lined Fed  Ex  plan  in  Yale  senior  thesis, 
got  C.  Decorated  Marine  in  Vietnam. 
With  inheritance  ($3.2  million),  fam- 
ily fortune  ($8  million),  venture  capi- 
tal ($70  million)  started  company 
1973.  First  night,  service  to  25  cities, 
carried  16  packages;  today,  more  than 


Of 
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THE  ALPS  IN 

WINTER  FORM  AN 

IMPENETRABLE  - 


Roman  Military  Tactician,  218  B.C. 

The  Romans  had  assumed  that  they 
were  safely  protected  by  the  colossal 
mountain  rance  to  the  north. 

so  imagine  their  surprise  when 
Hannibal,  pullinc  off  possibly  the 
createst  coup  in  military  history,  swept 
down  to  defeat  them  at  trebia  in  2i8bc. 

movinc  on  in  history,  in  i970  it  was 
written  in"  stone  that  a  small  number 
of  well-established  manufacturers  held  an 
unshakeable  crip  on  the  worlds  aircraft 
industry.  Once  again,  however,  a  highly 
motivated,  sincle-minded  challenger  was 
waitinc   in  the  wings. 

Launched  with  the  seemincly  impossible  dream  of  challenging  the  status  quo,  Airbus  Industrie 
came  from  nowhere  to  capture  30%  of  the  market  for  large  commercial  aircraft  within  25  years. 

Thanks  to  innovative  design  and  manufacturing,  and  unparalleled  co-operation  amongst 
the  four  founding  partners.  airbus  industrie's  complete  family  of  aircraft  now  supplies  80% 
of  the  world's  leading  airlines.  over  i.300  aircraft  have  been  delivered  to  around  iio  customers. 

Which   goes  to   prove  what   EXTRAORDINARY   THINGS  CAN    BE   ACHIEVED  when   you're 

PREPARED      TO      SCALE      MOUNTAINS     TO      REACH      YOUR     GOAL. 


AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE 

SETTING  THE  STANDARDS 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  $340,000,000 


2.4  million  to  over  200  countries 
daily.  Some  hard  times:  lost  $300 
million  on  ZapMail,  satellite  delivery 
of  documents  1986.  Didn't  predict 
cheap  faxes.  Intra-European  delivery 
a  bust  1992.  Streamlined  European 
expansion;  cut  7,000  jobs.  Opened 
hub  in  Philippines  1995.  Third-larg- 
est corporate  pac  contributor  1994. 
Fed  Ex  plane  in  the  Air  &  Space 
Museum.  Smith's  shares  recently 
worth  $395  million. 


O.  Bruton  Smith  • 

Speedway  Motorsports,  Inc.  68. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Divorced, 4  children. 
Born,  raised  Oakboro,  N.C.  Interest 
in  cars  early  on:  "I  wanted  to  be  a 
racer,  but  my  mother  put  a  stop  to 
that  real  fast."  Instead,  car  dealer,  race 
promoter.  Built  Charlotte  Motor 
Speedway;  held  World  600  1960. 
Undercapitalized;  bankrupt  1962. 
Regained  majority  control  1975. 
Added  Atlanta  Motor  Speedway 
1990.  Company  went  public  in  Feb- 
ruary; first  auto  racetrack  on  NYSK. 
Bruton  also  owns  auto  dealerships 
N.C,  Tex.  String  of  legal  battles: 
divorce;  discrimination  suit;  negli- 
gence, breach  of  fiduciary  duty  suit 
over  failed  s&L  (Smith  won).  Report- 
edly bought  Idi  Amin's  private  jet. 
Smith  recently  worth  $395  million. 


Russell  Solomon  and  family 

Tower  Records.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
70.  Separated  for  26  years,  2  sons. 
"A  hippie  who  learned  to  run  a  busi- 
ness." Opened  record  shop  in  fa- 
ther's drugstore  1941,  age  16,  went 
broke.  Thrown  out  of  high  school; 
quit  junior  college  for  Army.  Tried 
record  store  again  1960;  he  had 
better  luck.  Opened  the  biggest  rec- 
ord store  in  the  U.S.  1968  in  San 
Francisco.  Concept:  huge  store, 
huge  selection;  let  store  managers 
pick  merchandise  to  please  local 
tastes.  Now  119  U.S.  stores,  38 
outside  U.S.  Sales  still  climbing,  ex- 
pected to  top  $1  billion,  but  price 
wars  in  music  retailing  squeezing 
bottom  line.  Also  Tower  Video, 
Tower  Books.  Son  Michael,  47, 
Tower  general  counsel;  son  David, 
33,  M.B.A.,  handles  company  fi- 
nance. Net  worth  estimated  perhaps 
$390  million. 


Jackson  Stephens  , 

Stephens  battled  Wal-Mart  heir  Jim  Walton  for  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 

Justice  sided  with  Walton,  but  the  paper  was  sold  last  month  to  a  third  party. 


Roy  JVL  Speer 

Home  Shopping  Network.  Freeport, 
Bahamas.  63.  Married;  3  children. 
Southern  Methodist,  Stetson  U.  law 
degree.  Lawyer  until  late  60s,  began 
investing  in  real  estate.  Law  too  risky: 
"If  anything  ever  happened  to  me,  I 
wouldn't  make  any  money."  Tried 
Puerto  Rican  vegetable  farm,  oil  ven- 
ture. Late  70s  picked  up  Tampa  radio 


stations  with  radio  veteran  Lowell  Pax- 
son.  Started  Home  Shopping  on  ra- 
dio; switched  to  cable  TV  ( "A  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words"),  ipo  1986. 
Hit  with  lawsuits,  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion seeking  secret  vendor  stakes,  hush 
money;  later  dropped.  Resigned  1993. 
Semiretircd  Nashville,  Fla.,  Bahamas. 
Likes  fishing  ("I  eat  them").  Estimat- 
ed $390  million. 
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When  the  Sunkyong  Group  was  founded  in  1953,  we  major  presence  in  telecommunications,  distribution, 
were  a  small  company  producing  woven  textiles.  financial  services,  and  engineering  &  construction. 
Today,  Sunkyong  is  one  of  the  five  largest  conglomer-  The  result  in  the  United  States  -  Sunkyong 


ates  in  Korea,  with  offices  in  all  of 
the  world's  major  business  centers. 
As  the  first  Korean  company  to 
produce  synthetic  fibers,  Sunkyong 
has  grown  into  a  vertically  integrat- 
ed manufacturer  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  products  ranging  from 
petroleum  to  textiles. 

At  present,  Sunkyong  is  a  major 
producer  of  petroleum-based 
products,  a  global  trading  compa- 


re Sunkyong  Group  of 
Korea,  with  annual  revenues 

of  more  than  $22  billion 
and  over  22,000  employees  on 
five  continents,  is  a  worldwide 
leader  in  the  fields  of 
energy,  international  trade, 
petrochemical  products, 
telecommunications,  and  engi- 
neering &  construction. 


generates  over  $1.5  billion  in 
annual  revenues  working  with 
hundreds  of  American  companies, 
and  we  have  strategic  alliances 
with  such  giants  as  Polaroid  and 
the  Fleming  Companies. 

These  alliances  reflect  the 
focused  application  of  time, 
energy,  and  resources  required  for 
a  shared  understanding  of  objec- 
tives -  a  shared  vision  of  economic 


ny,  and  a  leading  manufacturer  of  polyester  films        globalization.  A  vision  we  at  Sunkyong  are  dedicated 
and  magnetic  and  optical  media.    We  also  have  a        to  making  a  reality. 

For  more  information,   contact  John  Rich,  Sunkyong  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
110  East  55th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  Fax:  (212)  906-8137 

FOR     SUCCESS     WORLDWIDE,     SAY    SUNK¥0N# 


Sunkyong  Limited  •  Yukong  Limited  •  Sunkyong  Industries  •  SKC  •  Sunkyong  Engineering  and  Construction 


Major  Canadian 
Oil  &  Gas  Discovery 


U.S.  investors  have  a  new  opportunity  to  discover 

Canadian  oil  and  gas  through  the  September  21  listing 

of  Calgary-based  Alberta  Energy  Company  on  the 

New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

THE    STOCK    TRADING    SYMBOL    IS    AOG  — 
WHICH    REFLECTS    OIL    AND    GAS    FROM    ALBERTA. 

AEC,  in  operation  for  20  years,  has  a  current  market  value 

in  excess  of  US$1  billion.  Focused  and  growing,  Alberta 
Energy  Company  is  one  of  Canada's  largest  exploration  and 

production  companies,  with  1.1  million  net  acres  of 

unexplored  lands  in  Western  Canada,  liquids  production  of 

40,500  barrels  per  day  and  natural  gas  sales  of  335  million 

cubic  feet.  The  Company  also  has  profitable  investments 

exceeding  US$300  million  in  pipelines  and  gas  storage, 

trading  and  processing  facilities. 


AOG 


ALBERTA    ENERGY    COMPANY    LTD. 

Investor  Relations  contact:  Brian  Ferguson, 

Director,  corporate  Relations  and  Corporate  Secretary 

#3900,  421  7th  avenue  s.w.  calgary,  alberta,  canada  t2p  4k9 

TELEPHONE  (403)  266-81 13     FAX  (403)  231-3687 
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AEC 
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HOW  FAR  YOU 


YOU  GET  YOUR 
START. 

1^800-854'CLUB 


The  Positive  Place  For  Kids. 


William  S.  Boyd 

Casinos.  Las  Vegas.  63.  Divorced,  3 
children.  U.  of  Nevada;  law  degree 
U.  of  Utah  1957.  Army  1953-55. 
Father  Sam  (d.  1993)  came  to  Las 
Vegas  with  $30,  ran  penny  roulette 
wheel;  made  point  of  saving  half  what 
he  made.  Rose  to  general  manager  of 
the  Mint  hotel:  one  of  first  to  hire 
black  dealers,  admit  black  customers. 
Boyds    cofounded    Boyd    Gaming 
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1973,  built,  operated  California  Ho- 
tel, catering  to  Hawaiians.  Steered 
clear  of  mob.  With  clean  reputation, 
appointed  supervisors  of  Stardust 
1984  after  skimming  scandal.  With 
S185  million  bank  loan,  bought  Star- 
dust and  Fremont.  Public  1993.  BGC 
currently  owns  7  casinos  in  Las  Ve- 
gas, Mississippi,  developing  casino 
property  Missouri.  Recentlv  worth 
over  S390  million. 


Alexander  Gus  Spanos 

Real  estate.  Stockton,  Calif.  73.  Mar- 
ried, 4  children.  Slaved  in  father's 
bakery  as  youth.  Left  to  start  catering 
service  with  S800  bank  loan;  sold 
sandwiches  to  migrant  farm  workers. 
Built  first  apartment  complex  1960. 
A.G.  Spanos  Construction  built 
60,000  apts.  across  Sunbelt  ("You 
don't  find  me  in  cold  climates")  be- 
fore major  retrenchment  late  1980s. 


Famous  for  dance  routine  with  golf 
buddy  Bob  Hope.  Card  partner  Bar- 
ron Hilton  sold  Spanos  small  stake  in 
San  Diego  (football)  Chargers  early 
1980s.  Now  owns  96%:  bought  Hil- 
ton's remaining  7.5%  January  1994. 
Also  more  than  2,500  acres  in  Stock- 
ton, Brentwood.  Satisfied?  Never. 
"The  day  I'm  satisfied,  they  can  bury 
me."  Still  kicking,  dissatisfied  at  esti- 
mated S385  million. 


Forrest  Mars  Sr. 
trying,  as  always,  to 
avoid  the  limelight 
M&Ms,  Kal  Kan 
and  Uncle  Ben's 
Rice  pay  for 
the  Beluga,  Dom 
Perignon  and  what 
have  you. 
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OVER  $340,000,000 
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LEFT: 

Lester  Crown, 
Jay  Pritzker  and 
John  Bryan 

ABOVE: 

Riverside  Plaza 
Crown  stopped 
meeting  his 
payments  on 
a  Chicago 
property  known 
as  Riverside 
Plaza.  Will  they 
still  let  him  into 
expensive 
places? 
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Ernest  Gallo 

Wine.  Modesto,  Calif.  86.  Widower, 
2  children.  Italian  immigrant  father 
bought  230  Modesto  wine  acres  dur- 
ing Prohibition,  sold  grapes.  Ernest, 
brother  Julio  sweated  in  vineyards  as 
teens.  Taskmaster  father  killed  wife, 
self  1933.  Ernest,  Julio  raised  young 
brother  Joseph  Jr.,  ran  winery.  Ernest 
"intuitive  marketing  genius,"  tough 
boss:  "You  can  work  for  him  for  20 
years.  But  the  day  he  thinks  you're  not 
working  as  hard  as  you  should,  he'll 
fire  you."  Early  on,  big  in  cheap 
wines:  Thunderbird,  Night  Train. 
Stepped  up  to  varietal  wines  1970s, 
1980s,  now  major  presence  premium 
wine  market.  Julio  died  in  car  crash 
1993.  Ernest  still  running  the  show; 
his  half  Gallo  estimated  over  $380 
million.  Julio's  family  has  other  half. 


Saul  Phillip  Steinberg  and  family 

Financier.  NYC.  56.  Twice  divorced, 
remarried;  6  children.  Finished  Whar- 
ton 3  years,  age  19.  Founded  comput- 
er-leasing firm  Leasco  1961  with  fa- 
ther's $25,000;  went  public   1965. 


IF  THE  BULL  MARKET  IN  STOCKS  ENDED  TOMORROW, 
WOULD  YOUR  PAPER  ASSETS  GO  UP  IN  SMOKE? 


jtocks  may  be  overheating.  Now  is  the  time  to  preserve  your  financial 
security  through  diversification.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the  price  of 
platinum  has  risen  more  than  25%.  Blanchard  and  Company  believe  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  early  stages  of  a  major  bull  market  for  platinum. 

Platinum  is  the  emerging  precious  metal  alternative  as  we  approach  the 
next  century.  Not  only  is  it  the  rarest  of  all  precious  metals  -  20  times 
scarcer  than  gold  -  demand  for  platinum  has  been  growing  at  an  explosive 
rate  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  industrial  commodities  in 
the  world. 

The  Best  Way  To  Own  Platinum 

Platinum  bullion  coins,  like  the  Australian  Koala  and  the  Canadian  Maple 
Leaf  offer  investors  security,  portability  and  liquidity.  And  most  importantly, 
they  offer  intrinsic  value  you  can  feel  each  time  you  hold 
one  of  these  beautiful  coins  in  your  hand. 

BLANCHARD:  AMERICA'S  PRECIOUS  METALS  FIRM 

Blanchard   and   Company   is  one  of  America's 
largest,   most  respected   precious  metals  firms. 
We  sell  the  platinum  Australian  Koala  and  Canadian 
Maple  Leaf  for  just  1%  over  cost.  In  addition,  to 
ensure  that  no  one  can  beat  our  prices,  we    /r 
pledge  to  match  any  competitor's  advertised  or 
offered  price  on  precious  metals.  \> 

1  M 


'  Believe  me,  we're  not  trying 
to  call  a  top.  Just  reminding 
you  that  there  will  be  one." 

Forbes 
July  31,  1995 


To  order  call 


1-800-880-4653 

Please  ask  for  Extension  972. 

Blanchard 

AMERICA'S  RAPE  COIN  £r  PRECIOUS  METAL5  FIRM 


Took  over  Reliance  Insurance  1968, 
tailed  run  ar  Chemical  Rank  1969. 
Took  Reliance  private  1982  for  $550 
million;  public  again  1986.  Played 
junk  market  mid-1980s.  Reliance, 
under  weight  of  junk  bond  debt,  sold 
business  assets.  In  1993,  $650  million 
debt  refinancing,  $200  million  stock 
offering;  holding  diluted  from  65%  to 
49.5%.  Sizable  art  collection  in  34- 
room  Park  Ave.  apartment  formerly 
owned  by  Rockefellers.  Suffered  mild 
stroke  June;  back  to  work  last  month. 
Estimated  at  least  $380  million. 


Richard  £.  Jacobs 

Shopping  centers.  Lakewood,  Ohio; 
NYC.  70.  Divorced,  3  children.  Raised 
Akron,  unpretentious  son  of  Good- 
year blimp  salesman.  Postwar,  fol- 
lowed brother  Dave  into  real  estate 
sales;  assembled  sites  for  Ed  DeBar- 
tolo  (see son).  Teamed  with  Cleveland 
strip  builder  Dominic  Visconsi  1955; 
built  first  mall  in  Columbus,  Ohio 
1964.  Later  bought  out  Visconsi. 
Dave  died  1992.  Dick  now  runs  40 
malls  nationwide,  totaling  40  million 
sq.  ft.  REIT  offering  1994  withdrawn 
after  underwhelming  market  re- 
sponse. "They  haven't  been  the  most 
kind.'1  Fortune  divvied  up  60%  Dick, 
40%  Dave's  heirs.  Dick  also  owns 
Cleveland  (baseball)  Indians,  oper- 
ates stadium,  etc.  Dick  estimated  over 
$380  million. 


Kenneth  Eugene  Behring 

Developer.  Blackhawk  and  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.  67.  Married;  5  sons,  all 
in  business.  Injured  knee  playing 
football;  left  U.  of  Wisconsin.  Leased 
$  1 5/month  gravel  lot,  sold  used  cars; 
moved  up  to  selling  new  Lincolns, 
etc.  To  Florida  1956,  $10,000  profit 
selling  new  house.  Eureka!  Real  es- 
tate! First  developing  success:  Tam- 
arac,  pioneer  Florida  retirement  com- 
munity. To  California  1972,  big  de- 
velopments: plush  Blackhawk, 
Canyon  Lakes.  Building  near  $eat- 
tle's  technology  boom.  Owns  75% 
Seattle  (football)  Seahawks.  Still  col- 
lecting, dealing  cars:  drives  Clark 
Gable's  Duesenberg,  recently  gave 
70  antique  cars,  building  to  UC 
Berkeley,  gift  worth  over  $100  mil- 
lion. His  net  worth  estimated  $380 
million  or  more. 
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Edmund  Newton  Ansin 

TV  stations.  Miami  Beach.  59.  Di- 
vorced, 3  children.  Andover,  Har- 
vard, Wharton.  Son  of  Massachusetts 
shoe  manufacturer  who  bought  Flori- 
da property  1940,  FCC  license  for  $3.4 
million  1962.  Edmund  took  over 
WSVN-TV  1971.  nbc  affiliate,  no  debt; 
prospered.  Dropped  by  NBC  1987. 
Big  mistake.  Revamped  as  tabloid 
news  station:  crime,  sex,  flashy  graph- 
ics. Soon  revenues  higher  than  com- 
peting NBC,  CBS  stations.  Bought  Bos- 
ton's WHDH-TV  for  $215  million 
1993.  Son  Andrew,  31,  in  real  estate 
division;  James,  29,  TV  marketing, 
sales.  Ed  unlike  stations:  "I'm  proba- 
bly  the  most  boring  person  you  ever 
talked  to."  His  Sunbeam  TV  estimat- 
ed $380  million  or  more,  with  TV 
station  markets  strong. 


Howard  Phipps  Jr. 

Anne  Phipps  Sidamon-Eristoff 

Inheritance.  Brother  and  sister.  Grand- 
children Pittsburgh  steel  magnate 
Henry  Phipps,  children  of  Howard 
Phipps  (d.  1981).  Howard  Jr. 
(Howdy):  Old  Westbury,  N.Y.  61. 
Married,  3  children.  Lives  quietly;  rep- 
resents self  and  sister  on  board  of 
family-founded  Bessemer  Trust;  active 
in  NYC  cultural  circles.  "He'd  like  to  be 
thought  of  as  another  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller. He's  not  a  lot  of  laughs."  Anne: 
NYC.  63.  Married,  3  children.  Active  on 
NYC  museum  boards  (American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History,  Museum  of 
Modern  Art).  Husband  prominent  at- 
tornev.  Phipps  family  still  known  for 
their  racehorses.  With  family's  part  of 
Bessemer  estimated  at  $3.75  billion, 
Howard  and  Anne's  shares  each  esti- 
mated at  least  $375  million.  Four  other 
family  branches  share  rest. 


Jerral  Wayne  Jones 

Oil  and  gas;  Dallas  Cowboys.  Dallas. 
53.  Married,  3  children.  Born  LA;  to 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.  early  1940s. 
U.  of  Arkansas  football,  M.B.A., 
joined  father's  insurance  business 
1965.  Bought,  developed  gas  proper- 
ties as  Arkoma  with  gas  engineer  Mike 
McCoy.  Bought  undeveloped  wells 
from  Arkla  1982,  sold  back  for  big 
profits  1989.  Bought  then-weaken- 
ing (football)  Cowboys,  fired  legend- 
ary coach  Tom  Landry;  first  season 


disastrous  1-15  record.  Turned 
around;  Texas  Stadium  (Jones  owns 
lease)  revenues  by  far  league's  high- 
est. Says  making  money  is  "like  trying 
to  quench  a  thirst  .  .  .  I've  never 
gone  to  sleep  yet  without  wanting 
something  more  to  drink."  Drinking 
deeply  with  net  worth  estimated  over 
$375  million. 


J.  Howard  Marshall  HI 
E.  Pierce  Marshall 

Brothers.  Inheritance.  J.  Howard  III: 
Trained  physicist.  Pasadena,  Calif.  59. 
Married.  E.  Pierce:  Oilman.  Dallas.  56. 
Married,  2  children.  Father  J.  Howard 
II  born  Philadelphia.  Magna  cum  lau- 
de  Yale  Law  1931;  assistant  dean  Yale 
Law  age  28.  Interior  Department  law- 
yer. Chief  counsel  WWII  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War;  advised  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  oil  policy.  Invested  in 
Great  Northern  Oil  Co.  with  Fred 
Koch  (see  Kochs);  swapped  for  stake  in 
Koch  Industries,  now  privately  owned 
oil  and  gas  distribution  juggernaut.  At 
age  89,  marriage  widely  celebrated  in 
tabloids  to  26-year-old  Guess?  jeans 
model  Anna  Nicole  Smith;  died  Au- 
gust, 14  months  later.  Pierce  had  al- 
ready moved  aggressively  to  get  power 
of  attorney  over  father's  affairs.  Pierce, 
Smith  divided  ashes,  held  separate  fu- 
nerals; Smith  reportedly  seeking — rela- 
tively— modest  settlement.  Her  step- 
sons believed  heirs  to  bulk  of  fortune 
estimated  some  $750  million. 


B.  Francis  Saul  II 

Inheritance,  banking,  real  estate. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  63.  Married,  5 
children.  Grandfather  founded  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  real  estate  company 
1982.  Formed  B.F.  8aul  REIT  1964; 
took  private  1988.  Started  Chevy 
Chase  Bank  In  trailer;  now  over  $5 
billion  assets,  largest  thrift  in  Mary- 
land. Thrift  needed  capital  1993,  back 
on  firm  footing  after  $75  million  pre- 
ferred offering;  settled  Justice  Depart- 
ment redlining  charges  1994.  Formed 
public  REIT,  5aul  Centers,  primarily 
with  shopping  center  properties,  to 
raise  cash  1993.  B.F.  Saul  REIT Ieftwith 
hotels,  office  buildings,  industrial,  un- 
developed land,  mostly  in  Southeast. 
Son  B.  Francis  Saul  III  fourth  genera- 
tion in  business.  Public  REIT  helped 
net  worth  to  estimated  $375  million. 
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We  know  it's  perfect,  but  we  take  ANOTHER  lOOO  HOURS 

JUST  TO  MAKE  SURE.  MASTER  DATE. 


master  watches, 
made  in  the  tradi- 
tional school. 
The  gold  seal  on  the 
caseback  of  your 
Master  Date 
confirms  its  a 
watch  you  can  rely 
on.  Completed  to 
perfection  by 
Jaeger-leCoultre's 
master-watch- 
makers. EACH  WATCH 
HAS  BEEN  THROUCH 
1000  HOURS  -  SIX 
CONTINUOUS  WEEKS  - 
OF  TEMPERATURE 
EXTREMES.  INTENSE 
MAGNETIC  FIELDS  AND 
CALCULATED  SHOCKS. 
THE  300  HAND- 
FINISHED  PARTS  OF 
THE  CALIBRE  889/447 
AUTOMATIC  CALENDAR 
MOVEMENT  PERFORMED 
FLAWLESSLY.  THEN  AS 
THEY  DO  NOW.  TO  TELL 
YOU  THE  DATE.  DAY 
AND  MONTH.  AS  THE 
SECONDS  SWEEP 
AROUND  THE  DIAL. 
JAEGER-LECOULTRE'S 

Master  watches  - 
built  for  those  with 
nothing  more  to 

PROVE. 


THE  NUMBERED  GOLD 
SEAL  CERTIFIES  THAT 
YOUR  MASTER  DATE  HAS 
PROVED  ITS  RELIABILITY 
IN  IOOO  HOURS  OF 
ENDURANCE  TESTING. 


«JaEGER-LeCoULTRE. 


ctfL 


unar 

Fine  Jewelry  Since  1883 


JAECER-LECOULTRE'S  WATCHMAKING  MASTERPIECES  AND  THEIR  HISTORY  ARE  REVEALED  IN  THE  COMPANY'S 
200-PAGE  LUXURY  CATALOG.  FOR  A  FREE  COPY.  WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  EXAMINE  OUR  SELECTION  OF 
JAECER-LECOULTRE  TIMEPIECES  AT:  SHAPUR.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  245.  POST  STREET.  TEL.  415-392-1200: 
ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL.  UNION  SQUARE.  335  POWELL  STREET.  TEL.  415-433-4333. 
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OUER  $340,000,000 


Steven  Ferencz  Udvar-Hazy 

International  Lease  Finance  Corp. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  49.  Married,  4 
children.  Born  Budapest.  Family  es- 
caped to  Sweden,  then  NYC;  LA  1962. 
UCLA  B.A.  1968.  Had  own  aircraft- 


brokering,  consulting  business; 
pooled  $150,000,  $1.7  million  bank 
loan  with  Gondas  (which  see)  to  form 
ILFC  1973.  Public  1983;  merged 
with  American  International  Group 
1990;  one  of  world's  largest  aircraft 


ABOVE: 
David  Koch 
LEFT: 

Jackie  Onassis' 

New  York  City 

apartment 

building 

The  apartment's 

new  owner  now 

has  a  nice  quiet 

place  to  hold 

parties. 


lessors.  Known  as  a  demanding  busi- 
nessman and  shrewd  negotiator. 
Strong  sense  of  industry:  $4.7  billion 
Boeing  jet  order  in  the  mid-1980s, 
including  generation  not  yet  in  use; 
those  Hying  now  are  the  industry 
standard.  Steven,  president  ILFC,  re- 
cently worth  $375  million. 


James  Lee  Clayton 

Mobile  homes.  Knoxville,  Tenn.  61. 
Twice  divorced,  4  children.  Son  of 
sharecropper.  "I  [recently]  picked  a 
little  cotton  just  for  fun  and  con- 
firmed that  I  never  want  to  do  that 
again."  Played  guitar,  had  radio  pro- 
gram. "There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
made  in  entertainment,  but  it  was 
always  going  in  the  wrong  direction." 
At  22  had  own  used-car  lot.  Bankrupt 
at  27.  Got  U.  of  Tennessee  law  degree 
while  working  nights  at  radio  station. 
In  1966  started  mobile-home  busi- 
ness. Took  Clayton  Homes  public 
1983.  Knew  market;  smart  on  credit. 
Today  largest  U.S.  retailer  mobile 
homes.  Owns  Tennessee  bank,  gives 
to  Tennessee  cultural,  educational 
institutions,  but  "still  a  used-car 
salesman  at  heart."  Estimated  $375 
million. 


David  Sun 
JohnTu* 

Cofounders  Kingston  Technology; 
makes  computer  memory  upgrades. 
Fountain  Valley,  Calif.  John,  54;  Da- 
vid, 44.  Each  married,  2  children. 
Taiwanese  immigrants  who  share  an 
interest  in  basketball.  Cofounded  first 
memory  company,  Camintonn, 
1982.  Sold  to  AST  Research  for  $6 
million,  1986.  Promptly  lost  most  of 
it  in  1987  stock  crash.  Founded 
Kingston  to  make  it  back.  Hit  huge 
demand  for  Ynemory  enhancement, 
doubled  sales  every  year  to  $802  mil- 
lion in  1994;  expect  over  $1.3  billion 
1995.  Expanding  abroad.  Buy  chips 
at  bulk  prices,  subcontract  assembly; 
use  economies  of  scale  to  finance 
meticulous  customer  service.  See 
company  as  family,  say  productivity 
improved.  Philosophy  is  "trust 
everyone,"  often  concluding  deals 
without  paperwork.  Adamantly 
guard  modest  lifestyle:  "Me  and 
John  are  just  average  guys,"  says 
David;    still    lives    in    same    2,900- 
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Its  amazing  how  little 
damage  a  fire  will 
do  when  its  contained 
in  this  small  area. 

NO  ONE  REALLY  KNOWS  AT  WHAT  PRECISE 
point  fire  was  first  discovered.  But  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we'll  assume 
it  didn't  take  much 
longer  to  discover  how 
destructive  it  can  be. 

Generations  have 
been  trying  to  understand  fire,  to  control  its 
potential,  and  to  minimize  the  damage  it  can 
cause  to  property.  Which  is  why,  throughout  our 
history,  we've  worked  to  understand  the  effects 
of  fire  through  our  partnership  with  Factory 
Mutual  Engineering  &  Research. 

While  best  recognized  for  large-scale 
fire  testing,  we  have  also  worked  for  well  over 
a  century  developing  new  technologies  to 
control  fire  and  help  our  customers  reduce  its 
damaging  effects.  It  is  an  effort  that 
has  resulted  in  countless  innovations.    ** 


A  CASE  IN  POINT:  FOR  CLOSE  TO  TWO 
decades  our  scientists  have  developed 
sophisticated  computer  models  that  create 
simulated  fires  in  a  given  environment.  These 
models  analyze  a  range  of  probabilities, 
determining  the  likelihood  of  a  particular 
event  occurring,  and  the  impact  of  the 
available  protection  alternatives. 
They  also  evaluate  potential 
routes  the  fire  may  take  and  the 
effects  of  heat  and  smoke.  All  on  a 
computer  screen  no  larger  than  this 
page.  All  without  ever  having  to  ignite  a  fire. 


Obviously,  this  effort  has 


^ 


helped  us  better  evaluate  fires.    |'|/   lYu^'i  I 
More  important,  the  process  has  -  ^\nnN 

helped  us  further  understand  each  of  our  cus- 
tomers and  to  create  cost-effective  solutions  tai- 
lored to  each  particular  business. 

WE  BELIEVE  AN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  SHOULD 
do  more  than  just  insure  your  property.  So  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  help  prevent  losses, 
minimize  damage  from  them,  and 
eliminate  the  disruptions  they  can  cause. 


•  <^<^<^<£-<^<^<^<^<^<t-<£><^<^<^<>,<t.<t.«^<2><fc^. 


«  1994,  Allendale  Insurance,  P.O.  Box  7500,  Johnston,  Rhode  Island,  02919. 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 
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square-foot  tract  house,  drives  '89 
Bronco.  "Feel  sorry  for  me.  ..." 
Each  estimated  $370  million. 


Virginia  McKnight  Binger 

Inheritance.  Wayzata,  Minn.  79.  Mar- 
ried; 3  children  ( 1  deceased),  4  grand- 
children. Only  child  of  William 
McKnight,  South  Dakota  farmboy 
who  climbed  nascent  3M's  corporate 
ladder  from  bookkeeper  to  CEO;  d. 
1978.  "He  was  a  workaholic.'1  Virgin- 
ia: married  to  retired  Honeywell  CEO 
James  Binger;  runs  their  NYC  Jujam- 
cyn  theater  chain.  She's  honorary 
chair  McKnight  Foundation:  assets 
$1.2  billion,  e.g.,  $16  million  grant 
for  family  housing  1995.  Only  family 
members  on  board.  Also  own  charity, 
vmb  fund.  No  board,  just  ideas.  "We 
hear  about  things  and  give  to  them. 
We  make  it  up  as  we  go  along.1'  Once 
raised  Thoroughbreds,  won  Kentucky 
Derby  1990.  3M  stock,  etc.,  recently 
worth  over  $370  million. 


Marshall  Edison  (Doc)  Rinker 
and  family 

Concrete.  Palm  Beach.  90.  Widowed, 
remarried;  3  sons.  Nicknamed  after 
family  doctor.  Arrived  Florida  stone 
broke  in  Model  T.  Scared  up  enough 
for  single  dump  truck,  founded 
Rinker  Rock  &  Sand  Co.  1926.  Origi- 
nal workaholic:  12-hour  days,  half 
Saturdays  standard  for  Rinker,  em- 
ployees. Crew  to  largest  Florida  sup- 
plier ready-mix  concrete.  Son  presi- 
dent 1982,  left  1983.  Doc:  "The 
worst  thing  you  can  do  is  put  a  Boy 
Scout  in  a  soldier's  uniform.11  In  1988 
sold  to  Australia's  CSR  Ltd.  for  rock- 
solid  $515  million.  Now  manages 
stock,  bond  portfolios,  large  founda- 
tion. Last  year  "just  hanging  in  ther- 
e."  More  to  manage  this  year  with 
bull  market  surging  through  portfo- 
lio. Net  worth  estimated  $370  mil- 


Richard  Paul  Simmons  and  family 

Allegheny  Ludlum.  Sewickley,  Pa.  64. 
Married,  2  children.  MIT  scholarship, 
1953.  Started  at  Allegheny,  but  left  for 
1 5  years  at  Republic  Steel  and  Latrobe 
Steel.  Returned  to  Allegheny  1968.  A 
steel  visionary  in  the  1980s.  Spent 
Christmas  Day  1980  gathering  financ- 
ing for  LBO.  "I  was  going  to  control 


my  destiny.  If  I  blew  it,  fine.  But  I  had 
the  freedom  to  try  out  my  ideas.11 
Ideas:  precise  accounting  system 
(knows  cost  of  each  piece  of  steel); 
every  plant  a  cost  center.  "If!  needed  a 
bodyguard,  it  wasn't  to  protect  me 
from  the  union,  but  from  the  manage- 
ment.11 Spent  over  $40  million  in  4 
years  for  facilities  to  comply  with  EPA 
regs;  EPA  suing  anyway:  alleged  clean- 
water  violations.  Dick's,  wife's  shares 
recently  worth  over  $370  million. 


Leslie  L.  Gonda 
Louis  L.  Gonda 

Father  and  son.  International  Lease 
Finance  Corp.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Leslie:  76.  Married,  3  children.  Left 
Hungary  1947.  Began  purchasing 
commercial  real  estate.  Moved  to 
California  1963  in  time  for  con- 
struction boom;  struck  it  rich.  Lou- 
is: 47.  Married,  5  children.  With 
friend  Steven  Udvar-Hazy  (which 
sec)  and  father,  Leslie,  pooled 
$  1 50,000,  $1.7  million  bank  loan  to 
form  ILFC  1973.  Deregulated  airlin- 
ers lined  up  for  cheap,  low-risk, 
short-term  leases.  Went  public 
1983;  became  one  of  world's  largest 
aircraft  lessors.  Earned  $61  million 
1989,  merged  withAlG  1990.  Leslie- 
active  philanthropist;  donated 
heavily  to  LI.S.  Holocaust  Museum 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Chairman  Les- 
lie and  Executive  vice  president 
Louis  each  worth  $365  million. 


Robert  Freeman  Weis 

Weis  Markets.  Sunbury,  Pa.  76.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  WWII  Army  Air 
Force;  Yale.  Father  and  uncle  opened 
small  Sunbury  grocery  1912.  Offered 
no  customer  credit,  cash  only.  Be- 
came Weis  Markets  1955.  Now  151 
stores,  6  states.  Bestseller:  2,000  pri- 
vate-label items.  "We  have  people 
who  understand  what  quality  is." 
Added  own  manufacturing;  also  con- 
struction division,  truck  fleet.  Own 
real  estate,  including  almost  half  their 
stores.  Teamed  with  Wal-Mart  1991 
to  open  more  stores  in  Pennsylvania. 
Many  now  have  low-priced  pharma- 
cies. Also,  for  canine  customers,  owns 
80%  SuperPetz  chain.  Zero  long-term 
debt.  Collects  art.  Son  Jonathan,  28, 
Yale  grad,  in  company.  Robert's 
29.5%  recently  $365  million. 


Nan  Tucker  McEvoy 

Publishing.  SF.  76.  Divorced,  1  son. 
Granddaughter  of  Chronicle  co- 
founder  Michael  H.  de  Young  (d. 
1925).  (Other  cofounder  Charles  de 
Young  shot  mayoral  candidate  in  feud 
1879;  victim's  son  then  shot  Charles 
to  death.)  Joint  operating  agreement 
with  Hearst-owned  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. Nan  called  only  liberal  in 
family:  former  Peace  Corps  adminis- 
trator, founder  abortion  clinic.  Inher- 
ited largest  share  of  Chronicle  after 
mother,  family  matriarch  Phyllis  de 
Young  Tucker,  died  1988.  Well  liked, 
active  chairwoman,  will  sell  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  "over  my  dead 
body."  Now  3  dailies,  3  TV  stations; 
cable  recently  sold  to  TCI  for  an  esti- 
mated $565  million.  Cousins  forced 
Nan  off  board  April  1995.  Nan's 
share  about  $360  million,  overall 
family,  $1  billion. 


Henry  W.Bloch 

H&R  Block.  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
73.  Married,  4  children.  U.  of  Michi- 
gan B.S.  1944.  Lawyer  father,  mother 
a  New  York  Wollman  (as  in  Central 
Park's  Wollman  Rink).  Enlisted  Air 
Force  1943;  31  combat  missions;  Air 
Medal,  3  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  Started 
business  1946  with  great-aunt's 
$5,000  loan,  hired  younger  brother 
Richard:  accounting  for  small  busi- 
nesses. Ran  ad  1955  to  do  individual 
tax  returns,  $5  each;  found  a  new 
business:  "There  was  really  nobody 
around  to  help  the  average  person." 
Bought  CompuServe  1980;  wisely 
kept  it.  Quit  as  CEO  1992;  succeeded 
by  son  Tom  Bloch,  who  resigned 
April  1995  to  pursue  teaching  career. 
Stock,  impressionist  art,  etc.,  estimat- 
ed over  $360  million. 


Sheldon  Adelson  * 

Trade  shows.  62.  Married;  5  children. 
Boston,  Las  Vegas.  City  College  of 
New  York,  then  corporate  finance,  real 
estate.  Tried  venture  capital,  lost  big  in 
1969  market  slide.  Formed  Interface 
Group,  started  trade  shows  1971.  First 
Comdex — Computer  Dealers  Expo — 
1979.  Added  other  shows;  into  Japan 
1985.  Comdex  Fall,  in  Las  Vegas, 
mother  of  all  trade  shows,  must-attend 
event  for  computer  industry.  Bought 
Sands  Hotel  &  Casino  for  $135  mil- 
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IF  YOU'VE  GOT  IT  ALMOST  RIGHT 

IT'S  WRONG 


WHEN  YOU'RE  MANAGING  RISK.  BEING  ALMOST  RIGHT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  AT  CREOIT  SUISSE  I 
FINANCIAL  PRODUCTS  WE  SPECIALISE  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  RISK  MANAGEMENT  PRODUCTSl 
AND    SERVICES     WE    WORK    WITH    YOU    TO    MAKE    SURE    YOUR    DERIVATIVES    STRATEGY    IS 

WELL  FOUNOEO  AND  UNDERSTOOD  WE  TAILOR  EACH  PACKAGE  TO  MEET  THE  V^REDIT  SUISSE  FINANCIAL  JrRODUCTS 
EXACT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  CLIENT  AND  BECAUSE  THAT'S  ALL  WE  DO  WE  DO  IT  BEST  CREATIVE  SOLUTIONS  TO  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 
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OVER  $340,000,000 


lion  1989,  added  convention  center. 
Sold  trade  shows,  including  Comdex, 
April  for  almost  $900  million  to  soft- 
ware mogul  Masayoshi  Son's  Japan- 
based  Softbank  Corp.  Investing  in  Is- 
raeli high-tech  firms.  His  59%  Inter- 
face, etc.,  estimated  over  $360  million. 


Athalie  Irvine  Smith 

Inheritance,  lawsuits.  Middleburg, 
Va.;  Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif.  62. 
Thrice  divorced,  3  sons.  Father  James 
Irvine  III  died  of n?  1936.  Athalie— 
"Joan" — close  to  grandfather  James 
Jr.,  Orange  County,  Calif,  rancher 
who  set  up  foundation  run  by  busi- 
ness cronies  for  120,000-acre  ranch; 
drowned  1947.  Second  son  died  of 
self-inflicted  gunshot  wounds.  Joan 
and  mother  inherited  22%.  Joan  liti- 
gious, fought  cronies,  filed  some  20 
lawsuits.  Joined  Taubman-Allen- 
Bren  (see  all)  Irvine  Ranch  buyout 
1977,  got  $76  million.  Bren  bought 
control  1983.  Sued  for  better  price; 
eventual  $250  million-plus  settle- 
ment 1991.  Mother  died  1993.  Ma- 
jor collector  California  impression- 
ists. Estimated  over  $360  million. 


Willis  Harrington  du  Pont 
Edith  du  Pont  Pearson 
and  families 

Inheritance.  Surviving  children  of 
Lammot  du  Pont,  brother  and  key 
associate  of  Pierre  Samuel  II  (see  du 
Pont  family);  president  Du  Pont 
1926-40,  chairman  1940-48;  d. 
1952.  Willis:  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  59. 
Married,  3  children.  Son  of  Lammot's 
fourth  wife  (other  siblings  by  first). 
Citrus,  banking  investments  in  Flori- 
da. Brother  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  III  (d. 
1988)  lost  small  fortune  backing 
movies,  father  of  Pierre  IV,  former 
governor  Delaware,  onetime  presi- 
dential candidate.  Edith  (Mrs. 
George  Burton  Pearson  Jr.):  Mont- 
chanjn,  D*.!.  83.  Widowed,  remar- 
ried; 5  chii  Iren  by  first  marriage. 
Husband  retired  Delaware  judge. 
Willis,  Edith  and  families  believed  to 
share  fortune  estimated  $700  million. 


Cyril  Wirner  Jr. 
Jack  E.  Brown 

Partners.  Oil  and  gas,  investments. 
Midland,  Tex.  Wagner:  61.  Divorced, 


remarried;  5  children.  Brown:  70. 
Married,  3  children.  Geologist  Wag- 
ner set  up  partnership  with  engineer 
Brown  1962,  sealed  with  handshake. 
"Brown  knows  a  good  deal  when  he 
sees  it.  Wagner  knows  how  to  sell  it.1' 
Built  up  oil  reserves,  became  major  if 
mysterious  force  Midland  oil  commu- 
nity. Saw  1980s  oil  collapse  coming, 
diversified  into  shrimp  farming,  plas- 
tics, real  estate.  With  raider  T.  Boone 
Pickens  made  unsuccessful  runs  on 
Gulf  ( 1984,  made  $70  million),  Uno- 
cal (1985),  Phillips  Petroleum,  oth- 
ers. Unocal  bid  costly:  lawsuits  cost 
Wagner  and  Brown  $4.7  million, 
Pickens  $42.8  million.  Finally  got 
Insilco  Corp.  1988  for  $813  million; 
a  bust:  Insilco  out  of  bankruptcy 
1993.  Exploring  in  Australia,  Europe. 
Despite  botched  takeovers,  their 
stock,  etc.,  estimated  some  $350  mil- 
lion each. 


Clarence  Scharbauer  Jr. 

Inheritance,  oil.  Midland,  Tex.  70. 
Married,  4  children.  Family  moved 
from  NYC,  settled  in  Midland  1889. 
Father  became  leading  citizen,  built 
hotel,  ran  bank.  Also  rancher,  bought 
up  thousands  of  acres  Goldsmith 
Field  to  feed  cattle.  Land  turned  out 
to  be  in  one  of  richest  U.S.  oil  prov- 
inces, the  Permian  Basin.  First  strike 
1935;  has  produced  more  than  900 
million  barrels  of  crude  since.  Clar- 
ence Jr.  one  of  most  powerful  men  in 
Midland,  west  Texas  oil  capital. 
Doesn't  drill;  sits  back,  collects  royal- 
ties. Very  private.  Has  350,000  acres 
ranch  land;  developing  small  pieces. 
Tends  to  horses,  including  1987  Ken- 
tucky Derby  and  Preakness  Stakes 
winner  Alysheba.  Estimated  net 
worth  some  $350  million. 


Stuart  Subotnick  * 

Metromedia.  NYC.  53.  Married,  2 
children.  Top  exec,  all-around  right- 
hand  man  to  legendary  dealmaker 
John  Kluge  (which  see).  Grew  up  city 
projects,  Bensonhurst,  N.Y.  Working 
for  IRS  1967,  answered  blind  ad  for 
tax  position  at  Metromedia.  Urged 
full  review  all  candidates  before  taking 
job:  "If  you  still  think  I'm  the  right 
person  for  the  job,  give  it  to  me  then." 
Hired.  Slaved  13  years  until  CFO  died 
1980.  Not  in  line  for  job  but  tapped 


after  long  search.  Read  up  on  corpo- 
rate finance.  Has  since  propelled  Met- 
romedia through  biggest  deals.  Gets 
5%  equity  in  most.  Also  owns  horses, 
radio  stations,  real  estate.  Kluge:  "We 
both  came  from  very  modest  back- 
grounds. We  know  what  a  dollar  is  all 
about."  Estimated  $350  million. 


Stanley  Druckenmiller  * 

Soros  Fund  Management.  George 
Soros'  (which  sec)  second-in-com- 
mand, nyc.  43.  Married,  3  children. 
Magna  cum  laude,  Bowdoin  College. 
Skipped  graduate  school  economics  to 
become  stock  analyst,  Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank.  Quickly  promoted.  "I 
had  a  natural  aptitude."  At  28,  left  to 
start  money  manager  Duquesne  Capi- 
tal Management  1981.  To  Dreyfus  as 
fund  manager  1986,  still  running  Du- 
quesne. To  work  for  hero  Soros  1988, 
who  became  mentor.  Quick  study:  got 
day-to-day  management  of  all  funds 
1989.  Funds  took  off.  "Soros  has 
taught  me  that  when  you  have  tremen- 
dous conviction  on  a  trade,  you  have 
to  go  for  the  jugular."  Believed  to  get 
30%  of  Soros'  incentive  fee.  Net  worth 
believed  above  $350  million. 


Peter  Ackerman 

Junk  bonds.  London.  48.  Married,  2 
sons.  Colgate;  Tufts'  Fletcher  School 
(Ph.D.).  Joined  Drexel  junk  bond 
group  1978  as  analyst;  academic  be- 
came "sleek,  blue-suited  Turnbull  & 
Asser  deal  machine."  Milken's  spe- 
cial projects  man  1981.  rrr's  invest- 
ment banker:  $165  million  salary  and 
bonus  1988,  mostly  for  rjr  Nabisco 
takeover.  To  London,  just  before 
Drexel  bankruptcy  1989.  Consult- 
ing, with  partner,  as  Roekport  Finan- 
cial. Small  investments  in  buyout 
funds  (la's  Aurora  Capital  Partners, 
Canyon  Partners).  Chairman  of  So- 
kol,  Russian  joint  venture  to  launch 
private  satellite:  "There  is  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  high-internal- 
rate -of- return  opportunities  in 
Russia."  Estimated  $350  million 
or  more. 


Norman  Hascoe  and  family 

Semiconductor  materials;  invest- 
ments. Greenwich,  Conn.  66.  Mar- 
ried, 3  children.  Engineering  degree. 
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IF  YOUR  CLIENT/SERVER  SYSTEM 
FAILS,  SO  DO  YOU 


There  arc  no  excuses  on  the  front  line. 
That's  why  trusting  your  critical 
client/server  strategy  to  just  any  provider 
could  he  fatal. 

At  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services, 
executing  business-critical  enterprise- 
wide  IT  strategies  is  what  we  do. 

MIS  AND  COMPAQ  DELIVER 

With  implementation  services  and 
partnerships  with  leaders  like  Compaq 
Computer  Corporation,  we  deliver  the 
world's  highest-quality  distributed  tech- 
nology solutions.  Not  surprising  when 
we  rely  on  industry-leading  server  tech- 
nology like  Compaq's  rack-mountable 


ProLiant  servers,  which  PC  Week  called 
one  of  the  best  choices  for  companies 
moving  up  from  the  PC  world.* 

But  don't  trust  the  installation  to  just 
anyone,  only  certified  professionals  will 
make  sure  the  installation  is  done  right. 
And  it's  no  accident  that  the  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  Network  has  more 
certified  professionals  than  any  other 
provider. 

So  when  you  map  your  client/server 
strategy,  remember  MIS  and  Co 
Your  front  line  depends  on  it. 

COUNT  ON  IT.  COUNT  ON  US. 
CALL  (800)440-8982,  EXT.  3165 


Vhe  I'tvfium- 


mi  in  J  in  the 


tnmstu  iwii  m 
PC  Weeks  Lib 
Wsi  !•  attired  in 
the  \pril24. 


COMPAQ. 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


OVER  $340,000,000 


Started  on  own  1957  with  $8,000. 
Accumulated  over  100  patents  high- 
reliability  advanced  semiconductor 
materials.  Sold  part  of  business  1969, 
later  bought  back.  Sold  large  portion 
1983,  got  cash,  1 .345  million  Allied- 
Signal  shares;  total  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Separately,  sold  other  assets; 
also  the  stock,  after  rise.  Portfolio 
now  managed  by  sons  Lloyd,  An- 
drew: some  in  hedge  funds;  mostly 
liquid.  Lloyd  handles  securities;  ag- 
gressively looking  beyond  North 
America,  Western  Europe:  "We  are 
completely  diversified."  Andrew 
handles  real  estate,  buying  shopping 
centers.  Estimated  over  $350  mil- 
lion, maybe  well  over. 


Timothy  E.Gill 
Farhad  Fred  Ebrahimi 

Partners.  Quark,  Inc.  Denver.  Gill:  41. 
Single;  lives  with  companion  of  nine 
years.  U.  of  Colorado.  B.S.  applied 
math,  computer  science.  Lost  job  at 
computer  company  started  by  high 
school  buddies:  "I  figured  if  I  started 
my  own  business,  I'd  be  the  last  person 


fired."  Started  Quark,  Inc.  ("a  nice, 
cool,  scientific  word")  in  bedroom 
with  $2,000  from  parents  1981. 
QuarkXPress  out  1987,  quickly  be- 
came top  desktop  computer  software 
for  page  layout.  Targeting  high  end  of 
market  (rival  Aldus  PageMaker  its  ma- 
jor competitor).  Brought  in  Ebrahimi 
as  50%  partner  1986  to  handle  finance, 
accounting.  Ebrahimi:  56.  Married,  2 
children.  UCLA.  Introduced  to  Gill  by 
mutual  attorney;  Ebrahimi  bought  50% 
Quark  for  $100,000.  Gill:  "We  were  at 
$2  million  or  $3  million  in  sales  then." 
Sales  1993  reported  $114  million; 
gaining  on  PageMaker  ($130  million). 
Enormously  profitable.  Tim  heads  de- 
sign team,  Fred  still  handles  business 
end.  Gill:  "It  works  real  well.  Because 
our  50-50  interest  balances  out,  we 
have  to  agree."  Each  partner  estimated 
over  $350  million. 


Sheldon  Henry  Solow 

Real  estate.  NYC.  67.  Married,  2  sons. 
Small-time  builder,  risked  all  on  1.5- 
million-square-foot  Manhattan  sky- 
scraper 1972.   "We're  in  barracuda 


land.  You  can  only  get  away  with  this 
once."  Once  is  all  you  need  when  it's 
9  West  57th  Street,  "one  of  the  high- 
est assessed  buildings  in  New  York." 
NYC's  "bell  bottom"  building  has 
sloping  glass  sides  and  catchy  red  "9" 
sculpture  on  sidewalk.  Tenants  in- 
clude J. P.  Morgan,  Avon.  Gets  premi- 
um rents  for  great  location,  park 
views.  Also  some  lesser  Manhattan 
office  space,  residential  properties. 
Known  as  contentious,  litigious: 
"He's  an  impossible  man."  Big  col- 
lector modern  art.  Press-averse.  Net 
of  debt,  worth  estimated  over  $350 
million,  mostly  9  West  57th. 


Scott  Cook  »r 

Intuit.  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  42.  Har- 
vard M.B.A.  1976,  hawked  Crisco  for 
P&G.  With  wife,  designed  check-writ- 
ing program  for  home  computer;  saw 
possibilities.  Founded  Intuit  with 
Stanford  student  Thomas  Proulx, 
1983.  Had  to  borrow  $325,000  from 
father,  friends:  "I  was  a  former  fat 
salesman  and  my  partner  had  just 
dropped  out  of  school.  No  one  would 


Prose. 


Must  adapt  an  outdated  elementary  school  to  meet  educational  needs  through  the  early  21st  century. 
Must  be  an  imaginative  design  yet  comply  with  hundreds  of  regulations  and  codes. 

Must  meet  stringent  public  budget  goals  for  construction  and  maintenance. 

Must  reduce  air-conditioning  costs  by  shielding  classroom  windows  from  solar  heat. 

Must  utilize  durable  materials  at  "kid  level"  and  lower  cost  materials  above. 

Must  be  constructed  during  the  school  year  without  disturbing  current  school  activities. 

Must  provide  exciting,  stimulating  interior  space  conducive  to  learning. 

Must  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  students,  parents  and  teachers. 


AIA 


H  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 

We  make  your  bottom  line  beautiful.  For  the  AIA  architects  in  your  area,  call  1-800-AIA-9930. 


touch  us."  Sold  first  big  Quicken 
order  1986,  after  laying  off  staff,  giv- 
ing up  salary.  Now  holds  75%  market 
share.  Public  1993.  Turned  down 
Microsoft  1990.  Accepted  SI. 5  bil- 
lion Microsoft  bid  October  1994. 
Microsoft  dropped  acquisition  after 
Justice  Department  challenge.  Intuit 
now  battling  Microsoft  for  bank  alli- 
ances. Cook's  Intuit  shares  recently 
worth  over  $350  million. 


Katsumasa  (Roy)  Sakioka 
and  family 

Real  estate.  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  97. 
Widowed,  6  children.  Youngest  of  6, 
emigrated  from  Japan  1916;  eventu- 
ally naturalized.  Tenant  farmer;  spent 
WWII  in  internment  camp.  Started 
buying  farmland  1946.  Small  down 
payments,  worked  off  mortgages.  Ex- 
panded 1950s:  good  eye  for  location, 
canny  in  getting  low  prices.  Started 
selling  some  farmland  as  southern 
California  development  encroached. 
Although  land  values  have  stagnated 
in  recent  years,  still  holds  valuable 
acreage  la,  Orange,  Ventura  coun- 


ties. Tight-knit  family  maintains  ex- 
tremely low  profile.  Despite  relatives' 
involvement,  Roy  said  to  be  still  run- 
ning the  show.  Wisdom  of  the  ages 
priceless;  net  worth  estimated  $350 
million. 


Monroe  Milstein  and  family 

Burlington  Coat  Factor)'.  Burlington, 
N.J.;  NYC.  68.  Married,  3  sons.  Cous- 
in to  NYC  real  estate's  Milstein  broth- 
ers (Forbes  Four  Hundred  dropouts 
1992).  NYU  business  degree,  at  19. 
Started  wholesale  suit  company. 
Merged  with  Russian  immigrant  fa- 
ther's coat  company  1953.  Father 
balked  at  entering  retail.  Wife  Henny 
gave  $60,000  life  savings  toward 
$675, 0^0  Burlington  purchase, 
1972.  Success:  loads  of  merchandise, 
inventor)'  controls,  no-frills  merchan- 
dising. "Be  patient  and  let  volume 
take  care  of  profits."  Now  over  230 
stores  in  41  states.  Monroe,  wife,  2 
sons  and  a  former  stock  boy  run  com- 
pany. Third  son  is  independent  com- 
puter consultant.  With  family,  shares, 
etc.,  recently  worth  $350  million. 


Karsten  Solheim 

Ping  golf  clubs.  Phoenix.  84.  Married, 
4  children.  Son  of  immigrant  Norwe- 
gian cobbler  settled  Seattle  1913.  Quit 
college  in  Depression,  opened  shoe 
shop.  San  Diego  shipyard  job  WWII 
led  to  engineering  career  with  GE; 
helped  develop  first  portable  TV.  Tried 
links  on  1953  business  outing;  disas- 
trous; decided  to  improve  by  redesign- 
ing putter;  named  it  after  "ping" 
sound  made  striking  ball.  Putters  suc- 
cessful 1960s,  but  kept  day  job  until 
1967.  Added  irons,  woods  1970s.  Spe- 
cially grooved  clubs  so  accurate,  tem- 
porarily banned  from  tournament  play. 
Karsten  Mfg.  once  50%  putter  market, 
30%  irons,  recently  hurt  by  Callaway 
Golf,  Cobra,  et  al.  Solheim  still  on 
green,  estimated  $350  million. 


Oakleigh  Blakeman  Thome 
and  family 

cch  (formerly  Commerce  Clearing 
House).  Millbrook,  N.Y.  63.  Di- 
vorced, remarried;  3  sons,  1  daughter. 
B.A.  Harvard  1956.  Great-grandfather 
bought  company  1892,  21  years  be- 
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Mi.  Carmel  Elementary  School,  Drmglasville,  GA.  Architect:  Lord,  Aeck  &  Sargent.  Members 


{Architects. 
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fore  income  tax  enacted.  Publishes  tax 
guides  for  lawyers,  accountants,  etc. 
Biggest  subscriber:  IRS.  Lives  on  900- 
acre  "Thorndale"  estate,  plays  polo.  "I 
don't  really  have  a  management  func- 
tion." Company  now  managed  by 
fourth  generation.  Founder's  great- 
great-grandson,  also  Oakleigh,  38: 
ceo,  President.  Columbia  M.B.A. 
1986.  Refocused  company:  electronic 
publishing,  cdrom  for  the  computer- 


savvy  customer.  Reaching  consumers 
on-line  via  Microsoft  Network.  Stock, 
estate  worth  at  least  $345  million. 


Ian  dimming 

Banking,  insurance  investments.  Salt 
Lake  City.  54.  Married,  2  children. 
Canadian-born.  Harvard  Business 
School;  met  partner  Joseph  Stein- 
berg,   lbo    apprenticeship    at    Carl 


Oprah  Winfrey  and  friend 

It's  amazing  what  you  can  do  when  you 

"get  rid  of  that  slave  mentality." 


Marks  &  Co.  Bought  bankrupt  com- 
pany early  1970s;  now  Leucadia.  Ag- 
gressive takeovers:  sought  out  hidden 
value  of  deep-discounted  companies. 
Bought  insurer  phi.  Corp.'s  debt 
1986;  traded  for  equity  in  bankrupt- 
cy. Bought  Colonial  Penn  for  $128 
million  1992;  has  been  valued  at  $800 
million.  Lawsuits:  aggrieved  share- 
holders complain  at  what  now  seem 
miserly  prices.  Cumming  bought  ski 
resort  Park  City  1994;  run  by  son 
John.  Deep  pocket  for  Utah  Demo- 
crats. Publicity-averse:  no  annual  re- 
port photos.  Estimated  $345  million. 


Oprah  Gail  Winfrey 

Talk.  Chicago.  41.  Born  rural  Missis- 
sippi, moved  to  Milwaukee,  then 
Nashville.  Miss  Black  Tennessee  age 
19.  Left  Tennessee  State  U.  1973, 
became  Nashville  TV  newscaster. 
News  anchor  Baltimore  ABC  station 
1976;  emotional,  ad-lib  delivery  got 
her  pulled  off  air  after  9  months; 
switched  to  morning  talk  show. 
Joined  A.M.  Chicago  1984,  boosted 
city's  third-rated  talk  show  to  number 
1  in  Donahue's  hometown.  Big  year 
1986:  "Oprah  Winfrey  Show"  into 
national  syndication  by  King  World 
(see  King  family).  Negotiated  best 
deal  in  syndication:  believed  to  get 
over  60%  of  show's  revenues.  Earn- 
ings, after  tax,  add  up  to  estimated 
$340  million. 


Leon  Levy 

Money  manager.  NYC.  70.  Divorced, 
remarried;  1  child.  Studied  music, 
psychology  City  College  of  N.Y.; 
barred  from  securities  analysis  course 
(lacked  prerequisites);  later  taught 
course.  Joined  Oppenheimer  &  Co. 
1951;  ran  research.  Made  killing  on 
bankrupt  railroad  bonds  1950s; 
helped  develop  institutional  sales 
force.  Oppenheimer  sold  1982. 
Formed  famed  Odyssey  Partners  with 
Jack  Nash  same  year.  Flat  1994  and 
first  half  1995,  but  summer  bet  on 
dollar  against  yen  paid  off.  Collector 
antiquities;  sponsors  Harvard  archeo- 
logical  dig  in  Israel.  Wife  sometime 
Forbes  contributor  Shelby  White,  au- 
thor What  Every  Woman  Should 
Know  About  Her  Husband's  Money. 
Shelby  hasn't  said,  but  we  estimate 
net  worth  exceeds  $340  million. 
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THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION'S    NATIONAL    MUSEUM    OF 
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oo  often,  perceptions  of  American 
Indians  have  been  formed  by  films  and  books 
that  sketched  one-dimensional  pictures  of 
either  fierce  painted  savages,  stoic  wilderness 
guides  or  eco-friendly  wisemen. 

The  Smithsonian's  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  hopes 
to  shatter  these  stereotypes.  The  flag- 
ship facility,  slated  to  open  in  2001,  will 
be  constructed  on  the  last  available  site 
on  the  National  Mall,  between  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Museum  Director  W.  Richard  West 
Jr.,  a  Southern  Cheyenne,  explains  that 
its  mission  is  centered  on  "the  efforts  of 
Native  peoples  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
against  great  odds  and  their  success  in 
doing  so.  It  represents  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  change  the  way  Native 
peoples  are  seen  and  their  stories  heard." 

Created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1989,  the  museum  is  mandated  to 
"protect,  support  and  enhance"  Native     g 
cultures  and  communities.  The  act  £ 

also  stipulated  that  the  Smithsonian         Sj 
must  raise  one-third  of  the  $  1 1 0  mil-       ™ 
lion  construction  cost  for  the  museum 
on  the  Mall.  The  legislation,  shepherd-  g 
ed  through  Congress  by  Senator  Danie 
K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii  and  then-Rep. 
Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado,  was 
the  culmination  of  years  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion among  Smithsonian  officials,  Native 
American  representatives  and  trustees  from 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian/Heye 
Foundation. 

Comprising  the  core  of  the  museum's  exhi- 
bitions, the  Heye  collection,  an  extraordinary 
treasure  of  nearly  one  million  artifacts,  repre- 
sents Indian  communities  from  the  top  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  the  tip  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  Native  Americans  involved  in  plan- 
ning are  committed  to  the  idea  that  the 
museum  reflect  the  impact  that  Indians  have 
made  on  all  aspects  of  American  life.   "I 
think  it's  about  time  American  Indians  are 
recognized  for  the  contributions  that  they 
have  made,  not  only  to  our  society  but  to  the 
world.   From  government  to  medicine,  nutri- 
tion and  the  arts,  Native  Americans  have 
played  a  substantial  role  in  our  culture,  but 
are  rarely  recognized  for  this."  says  Campbell, 
now  a  U.S.  senator. 

The  result  is  a  unique  approach  to  the 
museum.   Exhibitions  will  be  interpreted,  not 
only  by  art  historians  and  archaeologists,  but 


also  by  Native  Americans  themselves,  who 
will  explain  the  strength,  beauty  and  relevance 
of  objects,  ensuring  historically  accurate 
information  about  their  cultures,  traditions 


and  values. 

"The  Indian 

voice  had  not 

been  heard  in  a 

museum 

before,"  says 

Clara  Sue 

Kidwell,  a 

Choctaw/ 

Chippewa  who 

directs  Native  American 

studies  at  the  University 

of  Oklahoma.  "The 

Native  voices  will  show 

new  ways  in  which 

objects  can  be  viewed." 

For  the  most  part,  the 
artifacts  were  not  created 
for  the  sake  of  "art;"  the 
word  doesn't  even  exist 
in  many  Indian  lan- 
guages. The  objects  were  all 
functional,  some  used  for  cere- 
monies and  rituals,  others  used  in 


ADVERTISEMENT 


daily  life,  but  all  reflected  the  Indian  view  c 
life.   "To  see  the  universe  through  the  eyes  ( 
Indian  America,  through  the  vision  of  the 
Indian,  was  to  see  it  whole,  to  see  it  as  a 
complex  of  natural  forces  and  spiritual  beia 
—  animal,  human  and  supernatural  — 
woven  together  in  a  delicate,  intricate  and 
indivisible  web,"  explains  Professor  Rennard 
Strickland,  an 
Osage/Cherokee,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Law, 
Oklahoma  City 
University  and  an 
expert  on  contemporar 
Native  American  art. 
An  equally  impor- 
tant part  of  the  muse- 
um's mission  is  to 
demonstrate  that  Indian 
cultures  are  not  some- 
thing of  the  past. 
Instead,  the  museum 
will  show  through  art, 
dance,  music,  poetry,  lit- 
erature and  drama  that 
Indian  cultures  continue 
to  flourish.  According 
to  the  1 990  census, 
more  than  two  million 
Native  Americans,  more 
than  half  under  2 1 ,  are 
divided  among  500  sep- 
arate tribal  groups. 

The  Washington, 
D.C.,  facility  will  not  be 
the  only  site  where  Indian 
life  will  be  celebrated.  The 
National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  is  actually 
made  up  of  three  museums 
—  a  permanent  New  York 
center  already  open,  a  col- 
lections and  research  center 
in  Suitland,  Maryland,  and 
the  major  facility  on  the  Mall 
—  plus  a  "Fourth  Museum" 
comprised  of  high-tech  out- 
reach and  education  pro- 
grams. 

COLLECTOR 
GEORGE 
GUSTAV  HEYE 

The  story  of  the  museum's 
unparalleled  collection  begins 
with  George  Gustav  Heye.  An 
eccentric  engineer,  banker  and 
obsessive  collector,  Heye 
amassed  the  collection  during 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century. 
For  decades  he  made  an  annual  trek 
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across  the  continent  in  a  Pierce  Arrow  lim- 
ousine, often  handing  the  driver  a  shovel  to 
help  at  archaeological  digs.   Heye  not  only 
bought  the  finest  an  Indian  reservation  had 
to  offer,  but  everything  else  from  discarded 
footwear  to  old  dish  towels.   His  indiscrimi- 
nate purchasing  created  a  collection  of  cul- 
tural materials  that  spans  more  than  10,000 
years.  The  objects  range  from  9,000  baskets 
to  textiles  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  hand- 
painted  hides  and  garments  from  the  North 
American  Plains,  and  spectacular  gold  pieces 
from  Colombia's  Sinu,  Popyan  and  Muisca 
cultures. 

Since  1927,  Heye's  collection  has  been 
housed  in  a  most  unlikely  place  for  a  price- 
less collection  of  art:  the  South  Bronx.   In  a 
brick  and  limestone  warehouse,  one-of-a- 
kind  objects  including  Geronimo's  hat,  Chief 
Joseph's  rifle  case  and  Sitting  Bull's  drum  are 
stored  in  locked  metal  cabinets  and  on  dusty 
gray  shelving.   Fragile  blackware  pottery, 
handcrafted  by  matriarch  pueblo  potter 
Maria  Martinez,  is  precariously  stacked  three 
rows  deep. 

"People  are  boggled  by  the  sheer  number 
of  things,"  says  Mary  Jane  Lenz,  asso- 
ciate curator  of  the  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian.    "In  the 
Plains  drawers  alone,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  pairs  of  moccasins  with  intri- 
cate beadwork,  horsehair  trim  and 
metal  danglers." 

THE    GEORGE 
GUSTAV    HEYE   CENTER 

he  first  of  the  museum's  facilities 
is  the  George  Gustav  Heye  Center. 
Open  since  October  1994,  the  Heye 
Center  is  on  Manhattan's  Bowling 
Green  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
U.S.  Custom  House,  an  opulent 
Beaux  Arts  building  designed  by 
architect  Cass  Gilbert  and  completed 
in  1907. 

Located  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Wiechquackeck  Trail,  an  old 
Algonquin  trade  route,  this  first  out- 
post of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  is  not  far  from  Wall 
Street,  named  for  the  wall  built  to 
protect  European  settlers  from  attack 
by  northern  Indians. 

The  limestone  and  granite  Custom  House, 
designated  a  National  Historic  Landmark, 
joins  South  Street  Seaport,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  as  part  of  a  downtown 


renaissance  redefining  lower  Manhattan's  role 
in  New  York  City's  cul- 
tural life. 

Utilizing  20,000 
square  feet  of  exhibition 
space  on  two  floors,  the 
Heye  Center  serves  as 
both  an  exhibition  and 
educational  facility.  The 
three  inaugural  exhibits 
at  the  Heye  Center  reaf- 
firm the  museum's  com- 
mitment to  empower 
Native  voices  and  its 
mission  to  create  a 
national  statement  of 
Indian  cultures,  values 
and  history.  Public  pro- 
gramming includes 
music,  theater  and 
dance  performances  in  a 
300-seat,  state-of-the-art 
auditorium.   Native  per- 
formers share  their  con- 
temporary arts,  helping 
visitors  discover 


a  Porno  basketmaker  to  a  Tewa-Santa  Clara 
architect,  Natives  from  North,  South  and 
Central  America  share  their  perspectives  anc 
viewpoints.   "Some  of  the  artists  feel  more 
comfortable  sharing  their  knowledge  and 
customs  in  a  small  group  setting,"  explains 
Charlotte  Heth,  a 
Cherokee  and  assistar 
director  for  public 
programs.   "Everyone 
gets  an  intimate  expe- 
rience." 
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a  great  deal  about  the  richness  of  the  Native 
American  past.  An  ongoing  dialogue 
between  visitors  and  Native  elders  and  artists, 
aptly  named  "Talking  Circles,"  helps  to 
bridge  Indian  and  non-Indian  worlds.   From 


home  for  the  museum's  vast  collection,  as  well 
as  the  center  for  research,  conservation,  exhibi- 
tion support  and  community  service  programs. 

The  Native  voice  will  sound  loud  and 
strong  at  the  Cultural  Resource  Center.  The 
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lesign  team  for  the  Suitland  facility  includes 
he  Native  American  Design  collaborative,  an 
issociation  of  20  Native  American-owned 
irchitectural  and  engineering  firms. 
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THE    MUSEUM    ON    THE 
NATIONAL    MALL    IN 
WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

he  260,000-square-foot  centerpiece  of  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  on 
the  Mall  will  feature  galleries  for  permanent 
and  traveling  exhibitions,  as  well  as  areas  for 
performance  and  educational  programs.  Also 
prominent  will  be  a  central  meeting  place 
called  the  Potomac,  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"where  the  goods  are  brought  in."  It  will  be 
an  ideal  gathering  place  for  Indian  story- 
telling, dance  and  music  as  well  as  other 
interactive  experiences. 

Architectural  planning  for  the  museum  is 
in  its  final  phases;  conceptual  drawings  will  be 
released  this  fall.  Native  Americans  are 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  planning  for  the 
museum.  Under  the  guidance  of  West,  the 


museum's  director  since  1990,  22  consulta- 
tions have  already  taken  place  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Native  communities  were 
consulted  prior  to  the  selection  of  the 
Philadelphia-based  firm  of  Geddes  Brecher 
Quails  Cummingham  in  association  with 
Douglas  Cardinal,  a  Blackfoot  from 
Ottawa,  as  the  principal  designers  of  the 
museum  in  Washington. 

The  museum  will  feature  state-of- 
the-art  technology  in  its  resource  cen- 
ter. Through  touch-screen  computers, 
CD-ROM  and  on-line  databases,  as 
well  as  a  full  range  of  more  traditional 
materials  like  audio  and  visual  tapes, 
researchers  and  visitors  alike  will  be 
able  to  explore  and  learn  from  an 
extensive  range  of  sources. 

THE    FOURTH 
MUSEUM 

The  outreach  program  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  "Fourth  Museum." 
Realizing  that  most  Americans  — 


Native  and  non-Native  —  will  not  get  to 

visit  Washington  or  New  York  more  than 

once,  museum  planners  wanted  a  way  to 

make  their  exhibitions,  programs,  services 

and  information 

resources  more  easily 

accessible.  They  found 

an  answer  in  cyberspace 

with  planned  satellite 

hookups,  two-way 

audio/video  teleconfer- 


From  left, 

notional  campaign 
director  John  L 
CoJooghi  and 
museum  director 
W.  Richard  West 
Jr.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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These  principles  are  the  beliefs  that  define 
the  way  we  conduct  our  business. 

It  is  our  commitment  to  them  that  guides 
every  one  of  our  actions  and  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  the  advice  we  provide.  In  35  countries 
around  the  world. 


Our  reputation  as  a  company  that  lives  by  its 
principles  is  important  to  us. 

So  much  so  that  while  our  clients  include 
more  countries,  companies,  institutions  and 
individuals  than  any  other  financial  firm,  we 
do  not  judge  ourselves  solely  by  the  numbers. 

But  how  we  live  up  to  our  principles. 

We  believe  that  for  our  clients  it  makes 
a  difference. 

The  difference  is  Merrill  Lynch. 


A    COMMITMENT   TO 
A    SET   OF    PRINCIPLES 

AND   THE    DIFFERENCE 
IT    MAKES 


Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust. 
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encing,  telecourses,  on-line  databases  and 
other  interactive  media. 

The  fourth  museum  will  serve  the  broad- 
est range  of  people  interested  in  American 
Natives,  from  tribes  and  elementary  schools 
to  research  libraries  and  other  museums.   "It 
is  very  much  my  goal  to  create  not  just  a  new 
museum,  but  a  new  type  of  museum  —  one 
that  serves  more  fully  and  directly  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  country,"  says  West. 

Researchers  are  creating  electronic  data- 
bases of  text  and  photographs  so  that  educa- 
tional programs  can  be  easily  created.  The 
technology  will  allow  both  up-linking  and 
down-linking  at  remote  sites.   Electronic 
classrooms  will  be  set  up  so  that  lectures  and 
discussions  can  reach  out  across  the  country. 
Traveling  exhibitions  and  collaborative  events 
with  Native  communities  will  also  be  part  of 
the  outreach  program. 

Many  of  the  resources  are  already  avail- 
able in  New  York  at  the  Heye  Center.  In  the 
resource  room,  visitors  use  touch-screen  com- 
puters to  channel  their  research,  and  touch- 
boxes  allow  visitors  to  examine  the  objects 
and  artworks  they  are  learning  about. 

THE    N  ATION  AL    FUND- 
RAISING    PROGRAM 

he  museum's  36-member  honorary  com- 
mittee includes  the  names  of  President 
Clinton  and  the  four  living  former  U.S.  presi- 
dents, in  addition  to  Paul  Newman,  Robert 
Redford,  James  D.  Wolfensohn,  Maria 
Tallchief  and  others.  Chaired  by  Senator 
Campbell,  its  members  are  committed  to  sup- 
porting the  museum's  fund-raising  effort. 

The  National  Campaign,  spearheaded  by 
John  L.  Colonghi,  an  Eskimo/Aleut,  has 
attracted  major  gifts  from  leaders  of  industry 
and  finance,  including  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  and  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.  The 
Mashantuchet  Pequot  Tribal  Nation's  $10 
million  donation  in  1994  —  at  that  time  the 
largest  gift  in  the  history  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  —  helped  push  the  campaign  past 
the  halfway  point  of  is  $60  million  goal. 

Foundation  support  has  also  boosted  the 
campaign.   In  addition  tc  $1.2  million  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  $'.  million  from 
the  George  Gund  Foundation,  major  gifts 
have  been  made  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation  and  the  Coca-Cola 
Foundation. 

Individual  contributors  range  from  David 
Rockefeller  and  Nancy  Fields  O'Connor,  a 
Shawnee/Crow,  and  Carroll  O'Connor,  to  tin 


cans  filled  with  coins.  At  the  Native  American 
Magnet  School  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  elementary 
school  students  raised  $200  through  a  can 
recycling  drive,  which  was  later  matched  by  a 
local  philanthropist.   "Everybody  is  participat- 
ing in  this  campaign,"  says  Colonghi,  noting 
that  the  campaign  has  received  more  than 
200,000  individual  gifts  —  many  through  a 
nationwide  membership  program. 

The  Smithsonian  must  provide  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  $36.7  million  toward 
the  construction  of  the  Mall  museum,  plus 
an  additional  $23.3  million  for  an 
endowment  that  will  sup 
port  ongoing  pro 
gramming  and 
outreach  activi 
ties.   "I 
thought  that 
creating  such  a 
museum,  with 
facilities  both  in 
New  York  and 
Washington,  would  be 
best  accomplished  through 
a  partnership  between  the  pri 
vate  and  public  sectors.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  and  the  results  are  quite 
impressive,"  says  Rockefeller. 

Colonghi  feels  fortunate  to  have  the  29- 
member  International  Founders  Council  in 
his  court,  which  he  credits  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  funds  raised.  The  IFC  pro- 
vides high-level  volunteer  leadership  for  the 
campaign  around  the  country.   Chaired  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
I.  Michael  Heyman  and  Gene  A.  Keluche,  a 
Wintun,  this  high-profile  group  includes 
David  Rockefeller,  R.E.  "Ted"  Turner  and 
Barber  B.  Conable  Jr. 


THE 
MUSEUM 
DIFFERENT 
Sometimes  called  a  muse- 
um different,  the  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  will  be  the  place 
where,  finally,  a  dialogue  between  Native  and 
non-Native  worlds  can  begin.  Native  sensi- 
bilities will  inspire  this  living  museum,  giving 
all  its  visitors  an  opportunity  to  understand 
and  appreciate  a  vital  culture  and  artistic  her- 
itage steeped  in  the  bountiful  past  of  the 
Native  Americans.  Strickland  explains,  "The 
story  of  the  Indian  is  the  story  of  America. 
It  is  not  trite  to  say  that  the  Indian  sings  the 
songs  of  our  forests,  of  our  birds,  of  our 
souls.   His  world  is  our  world.   He  is  of 
America.  And  he  is  America." 


BECOME  A  CORPORATE  SUPPORTER 


The  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  offers  a  number  of 
opportunities  for  corporations  to  support 
this  important  initiative  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Museum  will  soon  launch  the 
Corporate  Circle,  a  membership 
program  that  will  offer  significant  recog- 
nition and  benefits,  including  commemo- 
rative and  special  events  in  the  Museum's 
George  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  lower 
Manhattan,  private  museum  tours  and 
substantial  discounts. 

Other  opportunities  for  corporations 


include  gifts  to  the  construction  fund, 
sponsorship  of  exhibitions  and  educa- 
tional programs  and  named  endow- 
ments. Contributions  may  be  permanent- 
ly recognized  in  the  Museum's  facilities  in 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C 
To  learn  more  about  becoming  a 
Corporate  Member  and  other  ways  of 
supporting  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  please  contact  Melissa 
Tallent,  NMAI  National  Campaign, 
George  Gustav  Heye  Center,  One 
Bowling  Green,  New  York,  NY,  1 0004, 
or  call  (212)  825-6994. 


loday,    these    students    will    learn 


HOW   TO   DISSECT   AN   ENGINE. 

fro^s     everywhere     breathe 
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Students  at  Automotive  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  learn  auto-engineering  skills  through  the  Toyota  Technical  Education  Network. 


EVERY  YEAR,  Toyota  donates  vehicles,  equipment 
and  training  to  schools  and  colleges  across  America, 
helping  students  with  an  interest  in  automotive 
careers  get  a  head  start  in  the  job  world.  But  our 
commitment  to  education  doesn't  end  with  cars. 
Over  the  last  four  years  Toyota  invested  more  than 


$50  million  in  worthwhile  educational  organizations 
like  National  Center  for  Family  Literacy,  United 
Negro  College  Fund  and  hundreds  of  other  projects 
across  America.  As  America's  fourth-largest  manufac- 
turer of  vehicles,  it's  only  natural  that  we  should  be 
helping  to  prepare  students  for  the  long  road  ahead. 
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For  more  information  about  Toyota  in    Vmerica  write  Toyota  Motoi  <  orporatt  Services,  9  West  57th  Street,  Suite  4900-P2,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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Some  of  the  largest 
fortunes  in  America 
are  so  divided  among 
members  of  a  family 
that  no  one  individual 
can  qualify  for 
The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred.  This  listing 
of  such  families  is 
extensive  but  not 
meant  to  be  as 
complete  as  our 
list  of  the  richest 
individuals. 


Alfond 

Shoes.  Dexter,  Me.  et  al.  Harold,  81, 
son  of  Lynn,  Mass.  shoemaker,  started 
in  shoe  factors*  at  25  cents  an  hour.  "In 
1934  we  didn't  know  what  college  was, 
we  went  to  work."  Founded  Dexter 
Shoe  1956  with  S10,000.  Toined  1958 
by  nephew  Peter  Lunder  (runs  day-to- 
day operations).  Prospered.  Dexter  to- 
day: 7.5  million  pairs  of  shoes  annually 
Maine,  Puerto  Rico;  77  owned  retail 
oudets.  Keys:  skilled  labor  force,  good 
value  for  low  price,  good  relations  with 
Nordstrom,  J.C.  Penney,  May,  etc. 
Acquired  by  Berkshire  Hathaway 
1993.  "[Warren]  Buffett  won't  let  me 
retire.  He's  the  smartest  man  in  Ameri- 
ca." Gave  SI  million  for  Maine  osteo- 
pathic medical  college,  plans  to  give 
SI. 5  million  more.  BH  shares  recently 
worth  over  S620  million. 


Andersen 

Bayport,  Minn.  Hans  Jacob  Andersen 
arrived  Portland,  Me.  1870  from 
Denmark.  First  words  in  English,  "All 
together  boys,"  became  company 
motto.  With  sons  founded  Andersen 
Lumber  Co.  1903.  Revolutionized 
building  industry  1905  with  stan- 
dard-size window  frame  featuring  in- 
terchangeable parts.  Tightwad  Hans 
signed  company's  first  profit-sharing 
check  hours  before  his  death;  plan 
impressive  now,  over  25%  of  em- 
ployees' salaries  1994.  Hans'  son  Fred 
big  on  advertising:  "Only  the  rich  can 
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afford  poor  windows."  Andersen 
Corp.  biggest  window  seller  in  U.S., 
good  year  1994  with  building  up; 
reportedly  highest  margins  in  indus- 
try. Family's  share  of  company  be- 
lieved worth  over  S650  million. 


Asplundh 

Willow  Grove,  Pa.  Brothers  Griffith, 
Carl,  Lester  started  trimming  trees 
1920s  when  Swedish  immigrant  fa- 
ther died.  After  college,  formed  As- 
plundh Tree  Expert  1928,  courted 
electric  and  phone  companies  exclu- 
sivelv — growth  industries  even  dur- 
ing Depression.  Rapid  expansion. 
Other  businesses  for  utility  custom- 
ers: telephone  pole,  streetlight,  pipe- 
line maintenance,  etc.  Founders'  sons 
took  over  1960s.  Now  nearly  20,000 
employees  in  50  states,  8  foreign  coun- 
tries; S900  million  sales;  no  long-term 
debt.  Tough  training  for  family  mem- 
bers: 8  years  as  trimmer,  foreman,  etc. 
"No  one  is  above  failure."  Third  gen- 
eration poised  for  takeover.  132  family 
members  estimated  some  $500  mil- 
lion. (Tor  more,  seep.  56.) 


Bacardi 

Puerto  Rico,  Miami  et  al.  Wine  mer- 
chant Don  Facundo  Bacardi  (b. 
1816)  immigrated  to  Cuba  1830. 
Distilled  "civilized  rum,"  founded 
Bacardi  1862,  built  into  world's  most 
popular  liquor  brand.  Don  Facundo's 


son  Emilio  pivotal  figure  in  Cuban 
independence;  family  also  credited 
with  invention  of  daiquiri.  Companv 
mixed  rum  with  vermouth  1992  by 
buying  majority  stake  in  Martini  & 
Rossi  for  SI. 4  billion.  Profits  recently 
estimated  $250  million.  Integrated 
corporate  structure:  Bacardi  Corp.  of 
Puerto  Rico  sells  to  Bacardi  Corp.  of 
Miami;  royalties  go  to  Bacardi  &  Co. 
Ltd.  Bahamas.  Strife  in  family:  weaker 
shareholders  demand  voice  in  compa- 
ny decisions,  more  info.  Divided 
among  about  500  family  members, 
holdings  estimated  SI. 5  billion. 


Barbey 

California  et  al.  Heirs  of  John  Bar- 
bey, who  cofounded,  with  5  others, 
Reading  Glove  &  Mitten  Manufac- 
turing Co.  1899.  Bought  out  part- 
ners 1911;  changed  name  to  Schuyl- 
kill Silk  Mills.  First  product:  silk 
gloves.  Began  selling  brand-name 
lingerie  as  Vanity  Fair  1917.  First  to 
use  live  models  wearing  only  under- 
wear. Son  J.E.  designed  lingerie: 
"He  just  loved  beautiful  things." 
Moved  beyond  white  and  pink:  in- 
troduced leopard  and  mermaid 
prints.  Died  1956;  left  stock  in  trust, 
handpicked  outside  management. 
Company  became  vf  Corp.  1970. 
Diversified:  owns  Lee,  Wrangler, 
Jantzen,  etc.  Family's  stock  still  in 
trust.  Family  holdings  recently 
worth  $640  million. 
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Bean  (Gorman) 

Frccport,  Me.  Descendants  of  Leon 
Leonwood  Bean  (1872-1967), 
sportsman,  founder  L.L.  Bean,  Inc. 
Tired  of  soggy,  cold  feet:  attached 
rubber  soles  to  leather  boots,  became 
famous  "duck  boot."  After  90  of  first 
100  pairs  returned  defective,  intro- 
duced Bean  money-back  guarantee; 
still  in  effect.  Invented  junk  mail:  first- 
ever  direct-mail  campaign  to  Maine's 
first  hunting  licensees  1919;  sales  ex- 
ceeded $1  million  1937.  'That 
wasn't  bad  for  a  boy  who  never  got 
through  the  eighth  grade."  Sales 
1994:  $975  million.  Grandson  Leon 
Gorman,  60,  has  widened  advertis- 
ing, expanded  women's  line;  guards 
quality,  service.  Now  selling  to  preppy 
Japanese.  Low-profile  family's  com- 
pany estimated  over  $550  million. 


Better 

NYC.  Heirs  of  oilman  Arthur  B.  Belfer. 
To  U.S.  from  Poland  WWII.  Stopped 
making  sleeping  bags  for  Army  1952: 
discovered  oil  and  gas.  Went  public 
1959  as  Belco  Petroleum  Corp.  Cre- 
ated large  resource  base  in  Peru,  also 
domestic  natural  gas.  After  oil  venture 
in  Israel  flopped,  added  U.S.  coal 
mining  1969.  Friendly  takeover  by 
InterNorth  1983,  company  renamed 
Enron  1986.  Motto:  "If  the  price  is 
right,  we  sell."  Peru  operations  na- 
tionalized same  year;  Belco's  output 
chopped  in  half.  Arthur  died  1993. 
Son  Robert,  59,  Harvard  Law  grad, 
Enron  director,  tennis  fanatic;  also  2 
daughters;  9  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren. Family  shares  Enron 
stock,  real  estate  estimated  at  $525 
million. 


Blaustein 

Baltimore.  Inheritance.  Heirs  of  Lith- 
uanian-born Louis  Blaustein  (1869- 
1937),  delivered  kerosene  door-to- 
door;  invented  predecessor  of  RR  tank 
car.  Only  son  Jacob  (d.  1970)  invent- 
ed metered  gasoline  pump,  antiknock 
gas,  drive-in  stations.  Founded 
Amoco  1910;  merged  with  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana  1954.  Part-time  diplo- 
mat: convinced  U.N.  conferees  to 
accept  human  rights  provisions  1945. 
His  son  Jacob  inherited  50%;  daugh- 
ters Fanny  Thalheimer  (d.  1957), 
Ruth  Rosenberg  (d.  1992)  25%  each. 


Family  still  owns  16.6  million  shares 
Amoco.  Private  American  Trading  & 
Production  Corp.  in  manufacturing 
(office  supplies,  security  systems),  real 
estate,  oil  and  gas.  Family  estimated 
$1.3  billion. 


Block 

Media.  Descendants  of  German-born 
Paul  Block  (b.  1875),  rag  merchant's 
son  who  founded  NYC  ad  agency,  built 
newspaper  chain  with  financing  from 
pal  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Crash 
1929  forced  selloff  but  held  on  to 
Toledo  Blade.  Bought  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  from  Hearst  1937; 
bought,  closed  E.W.  Scripps'  compet- 
ing News-Bee  1938.  Died  suddenly 
1941.  Sons  Bill,  Paul  Jr.  took  over. 
Paul  Jr.  moved  to  Toledo,  ran  Blade; 
Bill  to  Pittsburgh  and  Post-Gazette. 
Third  generation:  Bill  Jr.  in  Pitts- 
burgh; John  and  Allan,  twin  sons  of 
Paul  (d.  1987),  Toledo.  Bought,  fold- 
ed Scripps-Howard's  Pittsburgh  Press 
after  1992  strike.  Also  broadcast,  ca- 
ble. Branches  equally  share  media  em- 
pire estimated  around  $600  million. 


Breed 

Airbags.  South  Padre  Island,  Tex.  Al- 
len: 68,  thrice  divorced,  remarried;  6 
children.  Son  of  Chicago  doctor.  En- 
gineering whiz  Northwestern 
(1959).  Became  expert  on  triggers; 
started  company  on  military  con- 
tracts. Better  visionary  than  adminis- 
trator; applied  trigger  technology  to 
airbags.  Met  wife  and  business  part- 
ner, Johnnie  Cordell  Breed,  at  Priti- 
kin  Longevity  Center,  1984,  after 
heart  attack.  Married  1987.  Johnnie: 
51,  built  own  multimillion-dollar 
travel  company.  Brought  cash,  orga- 
nization, key  loan  guarantee.  Reined 
in  expenses.  Boomed  on  safety  laws: 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  market.  Allen: 
chairman,  CEO;  Johnnie:  president, 
COO.  Their  Breed  Technology  shares, 
etc.,  recently  $430  million. 


Brittingham 

Mexico,  Dallas.  Brothers  Jack,  Robert 
filled  ceramic  tile  niche  in  post-WWII 
building  boom.  Dallas  HQ,  but  made 
with  cheap  Mexican  labor.  Started 
1944;  built  Dai-Tile  to  one  of  largest 
U.S.  ceramic  tile  makers.  Jack,  a.k.a. 


Juan,  commuted  Dallas-Mexico;  for- 
mer chairman  Robert  ran  Dai-Tile 
U.S.  Sold  1990  to  AEA  Investors  for 
$640  million  pretax.  Robert  fined  $4 
million  1993  for  dumping  lead 
sludge;  court  mandated  community 
service,  5  years'  probation.  Avid  hunt- 
er Africa,  Mexico;  son  Bobby  in  Dallas 
real  estate,  etc.,  as  Rosebriar  Holdings 
Corp.  Sold  land  to  AMC  Theaters  for 
largest  U.S.  cinema — some  20 
screens — at  family's  Stemmons 
Crossroads  development  (Dallas). 
Estimated  over  $500  million. 


Brown 

Brown-Forman  Corp.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Young  pharmaceuticals  salesman 
George  Garvin  Brown  created  first 
sealed  glass  bottles  (barrels  then  cus- 
tomary) for  whiskey  1870.  With 
$5,500  started  company  with  half- 
brother.  Family  adapts  well  to  times. 
Prohibition:  government  license  to 
bottle  whiskey  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. WWII:  converted  whiskey 
plant  to  manufacture  industrial  alco- 
hol. In  1956  acquired  Jack  Daniel 
Distillery,  makers  of  classic  Tennessee 
sippin'  whiskey.  Started  wine  division 
1991.  Brands  also  include  Southern 
Comfort,  Fetzer  wines,  Lenox, 
Dansk,  Crouch  &  Fitzgerald.  Fourth 
generation  Owsley  Brown  II,  CEO, 
Chairman.  Nephew  W.L.  Lyons 
Brown  III,  VP.  Family's  holdings 
worth  $1.3  billion  or  more. 


Busch 

$t.  Louis.  Bavarian  immigrant  Adol- 
phus  Busch  married  Lilly  Anheuser 
1861;  quit  brewery  supply,  joined 
father-in-law's  brewery  1864.  Grand- 
son August  Jr.  (d.  1989)  president 
1946,  steered  company  into  modern 
marketjng  era  with  $t.  Louis  (base- 
ball) Cardinals,  inspired  brand  adver- 
tising: made  Budweiser  "King  of 
Beers."  ("Bud  Bowl"  now  a  Super 
Bowl  fixture.)  August  III,  58,  at 
helm.  Fierce  competitor;  added  food 
products,  even  microbrew  brand. 
"He's  got  to  win  by  a  big  score,  not 
just  win."  Increased  domestic  market 
share  from  23%  to  45%.  Expanding 
internationally;  now,  Buds  in  pubs 
(U.K.).  Fifth- generation  August  IV, 
31,  VP  brand  management.  Family's 
holdings  recently  $1.3  billion. 
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ILLER  COLOR 


WORLDS  FINEST  GRAIN  COLOR.   WORLDS  FASTEST  DIGITAL  COLOR  COPIERS. 


Look  like  a  bigger  fish  with  a  Ricoh  digital  color  copier.  The  world's  smallest  toner  particles 
deliver  the  finest  color  presentations  ever.  Faster  than  ever.  The  world's  fastest  first  copy. 

The  most  copies  per  minute.  And  computer  connectable.   All  in  the  same  full  line  of 
I  digital  color  copiers.  This  means  unmatched  performance 

and  unprecedented  productivity.  It  also  means  Ricoh  now 

leads  the  world  in  digital  color  copier  technology.  Make  a 

bigger  splash.  Call  us  at  1-800-63-RICOH. 
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THE     NAME    TO    KNOW 


KICOH 


■ 
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Seymour  Durst  and  his  national  debt  clock  in  midtown  Manhattan 

Even  after  his  death  in  May,  his  billboard  goes  on  and  on;  but  then,  so  does  the  federal  deficit. 


Campbell 

Hawaii.  Patriarch  James  Campbell  left 
Ireland  a  13-year-old  stowaway  on 
XY( -bound  ship  1839.  Kept  going: 
1850  sailed  for  Hawaii,  survived  ship- 
wreck, cannibal  attack.  Profits  from 
sugar-growing  business  paid  for  land 
on  Oahu,  Maui,  Hawaii;  turned 
41,000  arid  Oahu  acres  into  fertile 
sugar  plantation  by  drilling  artesian 
well.  Called  "Kimo-Ona  Milliona," 
died  1900.  Estate  now  72,000  acres  on 
3  islands:  much  conservation',  agro 
land;  some  commercial  development — 
30,000  Oahu  acres  becoming  city  of 
Kapolei.  Also,  9  million  square  feet 
stateside  (shopping  malls;  office,  indus- 
trial). Kimo-Ona's  last  sunning 
daughter  died  1987.  Trust  dissolves 
2007.  Real  estate  estimated  over  $850 
million,  plus  large  investment  portfolio. 


Carter 

Direct  selling.  Dallas  area.  Sisters-in- 
law  Man'  Crowley  (d.  1986),  Man' 
Kay  (cosmetics)  both  founded  direct- 
selling  companies.    Crowley  started 


Home  Interiors  &  Gifts  on  savings, 
56,000  loan  1957:  home  decorations 
(gilt  wall  sconces,  butterfly  plaques, 
etc.).  Today  over  500  products, 
50,000  "displayers"  organize  parties 
to  sell  in  homes.  Sales  by  distributors 
S850  million.  Son  Donald's  financial 
acumen  helped  build  on  mother's 
legacy.  Donald,  62,  owns  30%  (rest  of 
family,  key  employees  23%),  also  piece 
of  Dallas  (basketball)  Mavericks. 
Drives  red  pickup.  Donald  rejected 
proposed  SI  billion  LBO  (7.5  times 
cash  flow)  1994:  'They  don't  neces- 
sarily think  bigger  is  better."  Also  real 
estate.  Estimated  S640  million. 


Chandler 

LA  et  al.  Times  Mirror  Co.  Heirs  of 
Harry  Chandler,  rose  from  clerk  to 
chairman  Los  Angeles  Times;  married 
daughter  of  owner  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  1894;  built  media  empire;  died 
1944.  Son  Norman  won  readers  fa- 
voring news  over  ads  in  WWII  news- 
print shortage.  Conservative:  "We 
only  gave  management's  side  in  labor 


disputes."  Grandson  Otis  took  over 
1960;  moved  toward  center.  Diversi- 
fied: book  publishing,  broadcast,  ca- 
ble. Cable  sold  to  Cox  Communica- 
tions for  $2.3  billion  February.  Sold  4 
TV  stations  1993.  Publishes  Baltimore 
Sun,  Hartford  Courant,  etc.  Hit  by 
wavering  LA,  NYC  economies:  Cutting 
la  staff;  shut  (N.Y.)  Newsday  July. 
Over  100  family  members  share  trust 
worth  over  $1.6  billion. 


Clapp 

Seattle.  Matthew  G.  Norton,  brother 
James  started  lumber  company  late 
1800s  with  cousin  William  Laird — 
Laird  Norton  Co.  Helped  Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser  start  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  Phvsician  Eben  Clapp  married 
daughters  of  Matthew  and  James  in 
turn.  Son  Norton  principal  heir,  d. 
April  at  89,  largest  Weyerhaeuser 
shareholder,  president  1960-66, 
chairman  to  retirement  1976.  Laird 
Norton's  Lanoga  Corp.  in  lumber, 
building  supplies  Pacific  Northwest, 
Midwest,  Alaska,  estimated  1994  rev- 
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fter  One  Night  At  The  Sherry-Netherland, 
You'll  Never  Want  To  Stay  In  A  Hotel  Again. 


HAND-PAINTED 
ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 
PANELED  ELEVATORS 


When  you  first  arrive  at 
Hie  Sherry-Netherland,  you 
may  have  the  same  reaction 
as  many  of  our  guests. 

"I've  never  seen  anything 
like  this." 

Which  is  hardly  surprising, 
because  there's  nothing  like  The 
Sherry-Netherland.  Instead  of  the 
usual  crowded  hotel  lobby,  the  quiet 
marble-columned  space  looks  like 
the  interior  of  a  classical  European 
building.  Which  is  understandable. 
It  was  inspired  by  the  Vatican  Library. 

Although  this  is  your  first  visit,  the 
concierge  greets  you  by  name,  as  will 

the  staff.  Of  which  we  have  two 
to  three  per  guest.  (At  a  hotel, 
the  reverse  is  true.) 

The  serendipities  continue. 
When  did  you  last  enter  an 
elevator  that  was  a  work  of  art? 
Where  a  white-gloved  oper 
ator  whisks  you  silently 
up  to  your  floor. 
The  suites  and  rooms  are 
another  revelation.  Some  contain 
antiques  worthy  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Mansion,  which 
in  many  cases  is  where  they 

EVEN  OUR  CLOCK  IS  A  DESIGNATED  LANDMARK 


ROMAN-GRECO  VASE 
IN  ONE  OF  OUR  SUITES 


came  from.  Some  have 
marble  bathrooms,  hand- 
loomed  French  carpets, 

**  crystal  chandeliers. 

We  even  have  a  library. 

*  Ask  for  a  book  or  a  movie. 

It  will  be  in  your  room  in 
1 
*     minutes.  And  we  have  the  best 

location  in  New  York.  Across 

from  Central  Park,  a  few  steps 

from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Tiffany, 

and  F. A.O.  Schwarz  —  and 

just  a  short  walk  to 

Rockefeller  Center. 

The  Sherry-Netherland 

is  not  a  hotel.  Rather,  it  is 

a  magnificent  residence 

owned  by  a  small  group     $ 

of  exceptionally 

diffident  people  who 

live  there. 

It's  their  place  in  town.  f\^ 

If  you,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  their 

kind  of  luxury,  we  invite  you 

to  call  Mr.  Louis  Ventresca  at 

212-355-2800. 

But  we  warn  you.  After  one  night 

with  us,  you  may  never  want  to  stay 

in  a  hotel  again. 

Ofc  SU€RRy-N€TH€RlAND 

Your  Place  In  Town 


HARRY  CIPRIANI'S 
RESTAURANT 
\    SERVES  YOU  IN 

THEIR  DINING  R00M- 
OR  IN  YOUR  SUITE 


pentium 


Extensa  550CD  comet  \cith 
integrated  CD-ROM  and 
16-bit  stereo  sound  tor  full 
multimedia  capability. 


Extensa  550  d  PCI  Bit 

architect  are  enables 
optimal  Pentium 
performance. 


Extensa  and  "Start  Doing  Extraordinary  Things"  are  trademarks  ol  Texas  Instruments.  Pentium  and  the  Intel  Inside  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corp.  ©  1995  TI. 


fl  Extensa. 


e  Money 


Extensa  450  L> 

jiuit5.0lh.K- 
jubnotebook  weight 


e/tensa 

EXTENSA  450 

•  Weight:  5.0  lbs. 

•  DX4/75  processor 

•  10.4"  Dual  Scan  or 
9.4"  Active  Matrix 
(TFT)  display 

•  4MB  RAM, 
upgradeable  to  32MB 

•  Serial  infrared  port 

EXTENSA  550 

•  Pentium  75MHz 

•  10.4"  Dual  Scan 
display 

•  8MB  RAM, 
upgradeable  to  40MB 

■  Serial  infrared  port 

EXTENSA  550CD 

•  Pentium  75MHz 

»  Integrated  CD-ROM 
and  16-bit  sound 

•  1 0.4"  Active  Matrix 
(TFT)  or  10.4"  Dual 
Scan  display 

»  8MB  RAM, 
upgradeable  to  40MB 

■  Serial  infrared  port 


Today,  the  pressure  is  on  you  to  do 
something  extraordinary.  To  squeeze  out 
more  productivity  than  ever  before  from  the 
same  24  hour  day. 

That's  why  we  made  Extensa?  the  new 
line  of  affordable  portable  computers. 

The  new  TI  Extensa  450  is  the  most 
extraordinary  combination  of  light  weight, 
power,  and  affordabiliry. 

The  new  TI  Extensa  550  gives  you  the 
power  of  a  Pentium®  proces- 
sor for  the  price  of  a  486. 

And  the  new  TI  Extensa 
550CD  multimedia  portable 
computer  gives  you  CD-ROM 
and  plenty  of  Pentium  technol- 
ogy to  enjoy  it.  In  fact,  at  its  price  the  only  thing 
this  powerhouse  doesn't  have  is  competition. 

So  now  you  can  start  working  faster, 
start  working  better,  start  expanding  your 
capabilities,  start  extending  the  power  of  a 
Pentium  processor,  start  using  multimedia 
and,  most  important  of  all,  start  making  your 
money  work  harder. 

In  short,  you  can  start  doing  extraordi- 
nary things.  And  it  all  starts  with  a  phone  call. 
1-800-TI-TEXAS.  E-mail:  2ti@msg.ti.com. 
Internet:  (www.ti.com). 

yr  Texas 
Instruments 


THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


FAM  IV  FORTUNES 


enues  $700  million.  Also  Washington 
State  real  estate.  Norton  married  wid- 
ow of  one  of  sons  (of  6  children,  3 
deceased).  Over  100  heirs  share  fam- 
ily fortune,  including  Laird  Norton 
Trust,  estimated  oxer  $1 .2  billion. 


Clark 

Cooperstown,  N.Y.  Descended  from 
Edward  Clark  (1811-82),  who 
helped  Isaac  Singer  sell  sewing  ma- 
chines 1850s;  got  40%  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Son  Alfred  (d.  1896) 
inherited,  passed  estate  to  his  4  sons: 
Edward;  racehorse  owner  F.  Am- 
brose; art  collectors  Stephen,  Robert. 
These  4  put  hometown  on  map  with 
dubious  claim:  baseball  invented  in 
Cooperstown.  Story  caught  on,  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  opened  there  1939. 
Museums  followed,  as  did  hotel,  hos- 
pital, golf  course.  Fifth  generation: 
Anne  Labouisse  Peretz,  56,  co-owner 
New  Republic  magazine;  also  Jane 
Forbes  Clark,  40,  who  chairs  Clark 
Foundation,  Clark  Estates  Inc.,  NYC. 
Market  not  hurting  family  trusts,  for- 
tune believed  over  $550  million. 


Close 

Fort  Mill,  S.C.  Colonel  Leroy  Springs 
founded  Lancaster  Cotton  Mill  1895, 
took  over  Fort  Mill  Mfg.  Co.  Son 
Elliot  White  Springs,  fifth-ranking  ace 
pilot  WWI,  writer  1920s,  returned  to 
family  textile  business  at  father's  re- 
quest 1931.  Survived  Depression. 
Used  WWII  textile  profits  to  expand 
to  New  York;  died  1959.  Son-in-law 
Hugh  W.  Close  followed,  d.  1983. 
Springs  Industries  now  major  manu- 
facturer home  furnishings:  sheets, 
comforters,  draperies,  etc.  Elliot's 
granddaughter  Crandall  Close 
Bowles,  47,  director  Springs  Co.,  in- 
vestment company  for  family  interests 
in  real  estate,  insurance,  railroad. 
Close  family  controls  about  70%  of 
voting  stock;  estimated  $480  million. 


Collier 

Real  estate,  inheritance.  Naples,  Fla. 
et  al.  Descendants  of  Barron  Gift 
Collier  (d.  1939),  pioneered  street- 
car advertising,  used  $5  million  an- 
nual income  to  buy  southwest  Flori- 
da land  starting  1911:  1  million 
acres    by    1930;    renamed    Collier 


County.  Heirs  disagreed  on  strate- 
gy, split  empire  with  coin  toss  1980. 
One  branch:  Collier  Enterprises,  led 
by  Miles  Collier,  48.  Other:  Barron 
Collier  Co.,  3  principal  heirs.  Com- 
bined holdings:  144,000  acres  farm- 
land, 20,000  citrus,  100,000  ranch- 
land;  10,000  other  in  Naples  area. 
Families  have  additional  acreage 
elsewhere.  Doing  some  residential 
and  commercial  development. 
Combined  estimated  net  worth: 
$1.3  billion. 


Coors 

Coors  beer.  Golden,  Colo.  Descen- 
dants of  German  immigrant  Adolph 
Coors,  stowaway  on  Baltimore- 
bound  sailing  ship;  founded  small 
beer  company  1873.  Company  sur- 
vived Prohibition  making  malted 
milk,  ceramics,  near  beer.  Has  10%  of 
domestic  market.  Founder's  great- 
grandsons  run  businesses.  Once-con- 
troversial image  (antigay,  -black, 
etc.),  today  almost  p.c.  Peter,  49, 
grew  up  fourth-generation  Coors, 
worked  summer  vacations  at  brewer)'; 
runs  it.  Joseph  Jr.,  53,  and  Jeffrey,  50, 
both  fourth  generation,  run  acx 
Technologies:  industrial  ceramics, 
aluminum,  packaging,  real  estate.  "If 
the  three  of  us  were  over  there,  we'd 
be  all  oxer  each  other."  Recently 
worth  over  $770  million. 


Cowles 

Media.  Minneapolis,  NYC  et  al.  De- 
scendants of  Gardner  Cowles  Sr. 
(d.  1946),  who  put  $110,000  into 
ailing  Des  Moines  Register  1903, 
then  added  evening  Tribune.  Creat- 
ed monopoly.  Son  John  Sr.  (d. 
1983)  pulled  same  trick  Minneapo- 
lis, 1935.  Gardner  Jr.  (d.  1985) 
founded  Look  magazine;  sold  Fam- 
ily Circle,  etc.  to  New  York  Times 
for  23%  ofNYT  stock  1971.  Third 
generation  blew  profits;  sold  Cowles 
Broadcasting  to  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
(which  see)  1984,  flagship  Register 
to  Gannett  for  $200  million  f985. 
John  (Jay)  111,41 ,  chairs  thinly  trad- 
ed Cowles  Media:  "We  still  have 
plenty  to  do."  Approximately  70 
heirs  share  over  59%  Cowles  Media, 
also  New  York  Times,  Affiliated 
Publications  stock;  estimated  $530 
million. 


Cullen 

Scions  of  Hugh  Roy  (Allien  (d. 
1957 ),  grade  school  dropout,  legend- 
ary wildcatter.  Hit  big  drilling  deeper 
in  played-out  fields.  Used  "creekolo- 
gy,"  reading  bends  of  creeks,  rivers 
for  oil.  Hit  famed  Tom  O'Connor  (see 
family)  field  early  1930s.  "Father  of 
U.  of  Houston":  family  has  given 
$100  million.  Quintana  Petroleum 
runs  wells  for  family,  Exxon.  Quinta- 
na executive  committee  includes  1 
daughter,  2  grandsons,  granddaugh- 
ter's husband.  Grandson  Enrico  di 
Portanova,  born  to  daughter  (now 
deceased)  and  Italian  playboy,  long 
ago  renounced  U.S.  citizenship;  sued 
for  more  income,  lost  to  Joe  Jamail 
(which  see)  1984.  Quintana  gas  pro- 
duction way  up,  oil  not.  U.S.  Cullens 
estimated  over  $500  million. 


Damon 

Hawaii.  Heirs  of  Samuel  Mills  Da- 
mon (d.  1924),  early  partner  First 
Hawaiian  Bank,  wrote  will  1914. 
Family  members  await  dissolution  at 
deaths  of  oldest  generation  of  careful- 
ly managed  estate:  includes  First  Ha- 
waiian shares,  4,000  acres  walnut 
groves  near  Sacramento,  commercial 
property  San  Francisco  area,  235 
acres  commercial/industrial  ware- 
house real  estate  near  Honolulu  (over 
1 1 5,000  acres  total  on  Big  Island,  but 
14,000  acres  low-value  cattle  ranch, 
100,000  acres  no-value,  high-altitude 
volcanic  rock).  Also  much  of  Mauna- 
lua  Valley  on  Oahu — park  and  wilder- 
ness reserve.  Trust  value  said  to  in- 
crease about  12%  annually  in  recent 
years.  Estimated  some  $700  million. 


Davidson 

Software.  Torrance,  Calif.  Janice  Da- 
vidson wrote  speed- reading  pro- 
gram, was  stood  up  by  software 
publisher  at  lunch  1982.  Husband 
Robert,  construction  exec,  persuad- 
ed her  to  publish  herself.  Raided 
$6,000  from  her  3  kids'  college 
fund.  Davidson  &  Associates'  Speed 
Reader  quick  hit:  5,400  copies  first 
year,  netted  $270,000.  More  pro- 
grams; by  1986  sales  $4  million. 
Bob  finally  became  CEO  1989;  saw 
consolidation  coming  to  educational 
software:  "We  wanted  to  avoid  be- 
ing the  consolidatee."  Built  distribu- 
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Mine  your  own  deep  insights  with 
the  help  of  the  Global  Best  Practices  ; 
approach.  Arthur  Andersen  profes- 
sionals will  work  closely  with  you  to 
implement  effective  solutions. 

Their  secret?  Years  of  experience 
using  the  exhaustive  Global  Best 
Practices  knowledge  base,  available 
only  to  them.  Ifs  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  still  without  peer. 
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Aggressively  enriched,  it  abounds 
with  breakthrough  quantitative  tools 
along  with  qualitative  best  practices 
compiled  from  worldwide  client 
experience  and  extensive  research. 
Plus,  published  examples  like  the 
gravel  company  that  patterned  its 
order  processing  after  an  ATM  system. 

Find  out  how  Arthur  Andersen 
can  help  your  company  deliver  a 


rock-solid  performance.  Call 
1-800-313-3209  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  http://zvzvzv.ArthurAndersen.com. 
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tion,  bought  competitors.  Sales  now 
$87  million.  Pair  now  51:  "We 
worried  about  wiping  out  the  kids' 
savings.  Now  we've  made  them  rich. 
I  don't  know  which  is  worse."  Fam- 
ily shares  recently  S670  million. 


Davis 

Winn-Dixie  Stores.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
et  al.  Descendants  of  William  Milton 
Davis,  founder  Winn-Dixie  grocery 
stores.  Owner  of  Idaho  general  store 
moved  to  Lemon  Citv,  Fla.,  started 
grocery  1925  with  510,000.  Named 
Winn-Dixie  1955.  Four  sons  built 
companv  to  largest  grocery  chain  in 
South.  Has  more  than  1,170  stores  in 
14  states.  Artemus  Darius  (A.D.)  re- 
tired as  vice  chairman  1982,  died  in 
June.  Son  Robert,  64,  retired  as  chair- 
man 1988;  "I'm  just  stepping  down 
to  give  myself  a  little  more  elbow- 
room."  Now  heads  DDI,  family  hold- 
ing company.  Robert's  cousin,  A. 
Dano,  current  chairman  Winn-Dixie. 
With  shares,  insurance  holdings,  oth- 
er interests,  family  worth  at  least  S 1 .9 
billion. 


Dayton 

Minneapolis.  Heirs  to  George  Draper 
Dayton.  Founded  Dayton's  depart- 
ment store  1902.  Son  George  Nelson 
Dayton  ran  1938-50.  George's  5  sons 
all  joined  business  by  1950.  Bred  to 
work  well  together.  And  hard:  "The 
only  thing  worse  than  a  bum  is  a  rich 
bum."  Since  1946,  5%  of  profits  to 
charitv.  Added  low-margin  discount 
stores  1962;  created  book  retailer  B. 
Dalton  (sold  1986).  Went  public  1967. 
Merged  with  J.L.  Hudson  Co.  1969. 
No  family  member  active  since  1983. 
Founder's  great-grandson  Mark  Day- 
ton ran  unsuccessfully  for  Senate  1982, 
was  state  auditor:  "  .  .  .  retailing 
didn't  excite  me."  His  father,  Bruce 
Dayton,  art  collector,  most  of  collection 
promised  to  a  Minneapolis  art  museum. 
Familv  believed  over  S975  million. 


Demoulas 

Supermarkets.  Boston  area.  Greek- 
American  patriarch  Arthur  Demou- 
las, wife  opened  small  grocery  1917. 
Sons  George  and  Telemachus  took 
over,  50-50,  1954.  Today,  56  De- 


moulas/Market  Basket  stores  Mass., 
New  Hampshire;  sales  SI. 4  billion. 
Also  real  estate.  Agreement  that  if  one 
brother  died,  survivor  would  care  for 
his  family.  George  died,  heart  attack 
1971 ;  Telemachus  removed  George's 
widow  from  board  1978;  quietly 
transferred  all  but  8%  of  stock  to 
himself.  George's  heirs  (4  children) 
alarmed  1989  by  tax  notice,  sued 
1990,  charged  fraud,  bribery,  etc. 
Verdict  1994:  Telemachus  liable  for 
fraud,  breach  of  trust.  Inevitable  ap- 
peal, but  must  repay.  Tattered  family 
estimated  at  least  S675  million. 


Dillon 

Far  Hills,  N.J.  Patriarch  Clarence  Dil- 
lon (d.  1979),  Harvard  1905,  joined 
William  A.  Read  &  Co.  1914,  worked 
way  to  top  of  company  (renamed 
Dillon,  Read)  by  1919.  Firm  became 
Wall  Street  power;  locked  horns  with 
J. P.  Morgan.  Wrote  personal  check 
for  S146  million  to  buy  Dodge 
Brothers  Auto  Co.  Son  C.  Douglas 
became  statesman:  Eisenhower's  am- 
bassador to  France;  Treasury  Secre- 


"In  Russia,  only  1%  of  industrial  enterprises  currently  carry 
insurance.  As  privatization  continues,  business  owners  will 
turn  to  the  company  that  structured  the  largest  insurance 
program  in  Russian  history." 
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tary  for  JFK,  i.ni;  former  chair  Metro- 
politan Museum,  NYC.  Dillon,  Read 
soldtoBechtel  (which sec)  1981.  Also 
real  estate:  large  pieces  choice  N.J. 
land;  two  world-class  Bordeaux  vine- 
yards (including  Haut-Brion)  run  by 
Doug's  daughter  Joan  (Duchesse  de 
Mouchy).  Wealth  largely  in  41  trusts, 
at  least  $650  million. 


Donnelley 

Origin:  Chicago.  Dispersed  heirs  of 
Richard  R.  Donnelley,  Canadian 
saddle-maker's  apprentice.  Started 
own  print  shop,  Chicago  1864.  De- 
stroyed by  Great  Fire  of  1871;  rebuilt 
by  family  into  R.R.  Donnelley  &; 
Sons.  Son  Reuben  (d.  1929)  formed 
own  publishing  company;  produced 
Yellow  Pages;  sold  to  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  1961  for  $80  million.  Mean- 
time, grandson  Gaylord  (d.  1992) 
took  over  main  family  business  1964. 
Company  known  for  "The  Good 
Book"  and  "The  Big  Book,"  i.e.,  the 
Bible  and  the  Sears  catalog.  Still  prints 
more  Bibles  than  anyone; .  Sears 
dropped  catalog.  Also  Time,  Business 
Week,  The  New  Yorker,  TV  Guide, 
etc.  Family's  18%  R.R.  Donnelley, 
etc.,  recently  worth  $1.4  billion. 


du  Pont  (Pierre  Samuel  II) 

Wilmington,  Del.  Descendants  of 
Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
(1739-1817),  French  Physiocrat  who 
fled  Revolutionary  Terror  for  Ameri- 
ca 1800.  (Sec  also  individual  du  Pouts, 
Sharp.)  Son  Eleuthere  Irenee,  chem- 
ist's apprentice,  founded  gunpowder 
factory  on  Brandywine  Creek  1802. 
Company,  family  prospered,  domi- 
nated Powder  Trust  late  1800s.  After 
family  battle  for  control  1915,  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  II  emerged  as  leader,  with 
2  cousins.  WWI  munitions  contracts 
produced  bonanza,  massive  growth, 
also  despised  sobriquet  "Merchants 
of  Death."  Founded  Christiana  Secu- 
rities as  family  holding  company  for 
Du  Pont  (under  antitrust  pressure, 
merged  into  Du  Pont  1977).  Rescued 
nascent  General  Motors  1920s,  took 
about  one-third.  Also  Hercules  Pow- 
der Co.,  U.S.  Rubber  (later  Uni- 
royal),  etc.  Bought  out  cousins  in 
further  struggles.  Childless,  Pierre  di- 
vided bulk  of  fortune  among  6  sib- 
lings, some  associates  before  death 


1958.  His  branch  built  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.;  dissident  branches,  Dela- 
ware Trust  Co.  Numerous  descen- 
dants of  Pierre  Samuel  II  siblings  still 
control  over  15%  Du  Pont,  etc.  Fam- 
ily member:  "The  thing  about  the  du 
Ponts  is  that  some  are  very,  very  rich, 
and  others  are  just  plain  old  rich." 
This  branch  estimated  worth  $10 
billion  or  more. 


Durst 

Real  estate.  NYC,  Martha's  Vineyard  et 
al.  Descendants  of  Joseph  Durst  (d. 
1974),  Austrian  immigrant  1902, 
who  began  Durst  Organization  1915 
to  oversee  handful  of  NYC  buildings. 
Sons  Seymour  (d.  1995 ),  David,  Roy- 
al (d.  1993):  Seymour  bought  mid- 
town  office  property  1940s;  pioneer- 
ed Third  Ave.  development.  Heeded 
Dad's  advice:  "Never  buy  farther  than 
you  can  walk."  Eventually  5  million 
scjuare  feet  midtown  office  space. 
Quirky  passion:  set  up  the  National 
Debt  Clock  near  Times  Square.  Next 
generation  now  manages:  Seymour's 
sons  Douglas,  Robert;  David's  sons 
Jonathan,  Joshua.  Received  $20  mil- 
lion in  Times.Square  redevelopment 
suit.  Family  fortune  estimated  $650 
million. 


Flagler 

Palm  beach,  Fla.;  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.; 
Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Va.  et  al. 
Henry  Morrison  Flagler,  partner-trea- 
surer Rockefellers'  Standard  Oil  Co., 
conceived  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Built 
hotels  (The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach); 
Florida  Fast  Coast  Railway;  West  Palm 
Beach.  Left  most  to  Marv  Lily  Kenan, 
third  wife.  She  married  Robert  Worth 
Bingham,  died  suspiciously;  Bingham 
built  Louisville,  Kv.  newspaper  empire 
with  $5  million  she  willed  him.  Today  4 
main  heirs:  Frank  Kenan,  83;  brother 
James,  84;  Lawrence  Lewis,  77\  Mary 
Lily  Lewis  Wiley,  75.  Inherited  real 
estate,  oil  stuck.  Frank  active  N.C.  busi- 
ness, real  estate;  James,  retired  Atlanta 
lawyer.  Children  run  Flagler  Co.  Esti- 
mated total:  $500  million. 


Goldman 

NYC  area.  Inheritance.  Widow  Lillian, 
4  children  of  Sol  Goldman,  billionaire 
NYC  real  estate  mogul,  d.  1987.  First 


moved  into  big  leagues  with  Chrysler 
Building  purchase  1960.  Known  for 
squeezing  "every  nickel  out  of  even' 
building."  Lillian  filed  for  divorce 
1983;  "reconciliation"  won  30%  of 
Sol's  estate  of  nearly  700  parcels. 
Later  sued  to  void  deal,  claiming  con- 
spiracy; lost  1987.  Trust  was  created 
on  Sol's  death.  Ugly  intrafamily  battle 
with  children.  Lillian  sued  again;  won 
1991.  Family's  energy  now  focused 
on  irs,  trying  to  knock  down  big 
estate  tax  bill.  Most  properties  are 
listed  in  name  of  son  Allan,  his  Solil 
Management  Co.  Mom,  kids  share 
fortune  estimated  over  $600  million, 
before  estate  taxes. 


Gore 

Gore-Tex.  Newark,  Del.  Wilbert  L. 
Gore  (d.  1986),  Du  Pont  employee, 
worked  on  Teflon  1957.  Du  Pont 
uninterested  in  selling  finished  Teflon 
goods;  Wilbert,  wife  Vieve  started 
own  business  1958  in  basement.  First 
insulated  cable;  then  Gore-Tex,  dura- 
ble membrane  later  used  in  space 
suits.  Son  Bob  took  reins  1986.  Com- 
pany best  known  for  sportswear,  rain- 
coats, etc.,  but  also  medical  (surgical 
patches;  artificial  veins,  arteries),  tele- 
communications (cables),  industrial 
(filters).  Good  margins.  Sales  $960 
million  1994,  up  more  than  15%. 
"Associates" — employees — get  stock. 
Motto:  "To  make  money  and  have 
fun."  Not  related  to  Vice  President 
Gore.  Family  stake  believed  worth 
over  $800  million. 


Gottwald 

Ethyl  Corp.  Richmond,  Va.  et  al. 
Floyd  Gottwald  (d.  1982)  joined 
Albemarle  Paper  Mfg.  1918  as  office 
clerk;  president  1941.  In  1962  ac- 
quired Eythl  Corp.,  stunned  Wall 
Street.  Sold  paper  business  1968, 
profitably  expanded  Ethyl  into  plas- 
tics and  metals.  Sons  Floyd  Jr., 
Bruce  diversified  into  chemicals  for 
computer  chips,  insurance,  pharma- 
ceuticals, etc.  Spun  off  plastics,  alu- 
minum, energy  1989  into  Tredegar 
Industries.  Focus  now:  petroleum 
additives.  IPO  1992,  1993  asset  sale 
to  pay  down  Ethyl  debt.  Added 
Amoco's  lubricant  additives  1992. 
Built  $70  million  research  center 
1994.  Their  sons  also  in  business. 
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"They  treat  the  company  like  it's 
their  own,  and  it  is."  Holdings  re- 
cently worth  $770  million. 


Graham 

Washington,  D.C.  Eugene  Meyer 
bought  Washington  Post  at  bank- 
ruptcy auction  1933.  Daughter 
Katharine  married  young  rising-star 
lawyer  Phil  Graham  1940.  Katha- 
rine worked  in  circulation  while  Phil 
to  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  Phil 
Graham  made  publisher,  editor-in- 
chief  Post  1947;  received  voting 
control  1948.  Rebuilt  Post  to  profit- 
ability, committed  suicide  1963. 
Widowed  Kay  took  over:  Pentagon 
Papers  1971,  Watergate  1972-74. 
Published  Unabomber  manifesto  in 
September.  Son  Donald,  50,  pub- 
lisher 1979;  chief  executive  officer 
1991;  chairman  1993.  Holdings: 
Newsweek,  6  television  stations,  ca- 
ble. Kay,  78,  one  of  Washington's 
most  revered  grande  dames,  still 
chairs  Post  executive  committee. 
Family's  Post  shares,  etc.,  recently 
worth  over  $675  million. 


Gund 

Cleveland  origin.  Six  children  of 
George  Gund  Jr.  (d.  1966).  Harvard 
Business  School  grad  sold  family 
brewen,'  during  Prohibition,  bought 
decaffeinated  coffee  firm  1919.  Sold 
to  Kellogg  1927;  now  Sanka  at  Gen- 
eral Foods.  Then,  real  estate,  bank- 
ing; president  Cleveland  Trust  1941. 
Son  Gordon:  "We  didn't  know  the 
extent  of  our  wealth  until  our  father's 
death."  George  III,  Gordon  own 
Cleveland  (basketball)  Cavaliers.  Paid 
$14  million  1994  for  rights  to  name 
city's  new  arena:  Gund  Arena. 
George,  SF  financier,  has  majority  San 
Jose  (hockey)  Sharks.  Graham,  Bos- 
ton architect.  Agnes,  president  NYC 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Four  sons,  2 
daughters  worth  estimated  $1.9  bil- 
lion Kellogg  stock,  etc. 


Haebler 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances. 
Descendants  of  American-born  Wil- 
liam T.  Haebler  (d.  1956),  founded 
iff  1929  with  Dutch  emigre  A.L.  van 
Ameringen.  Leading  maker  flavors, 


fragrances  for  perfumes,  soaps, 
household  products,  food  and  bever- 
ages. Company  won't  disclose  clients, 
but  perfumes  reportedly  include  Cal- 
vin Klein's  Eternity,  Liz  Taylor's 
Black  Pearls,  Yves  St.  Laurent's 
Champagne.  Spends  heavily  on  r&d. 
His  3  daughters  main  heirs.  Polly: 
Milwaukee.  Married  to  William  Van 
Dyke  III,  Smith  Barney  executive;  3 
daughters.  Ellen:  Darien,  Conn.;  Key 
Largo  in  winter.  Married  to  Phillip 
Skove.  Ann:  died  1988,  left  shares  to 
2  sons.  Combined  shares  recently 
$930  million. 


Hillenbrand 

Batesville,  Ind.  et  al.  Descendants  of 
John  Hillenbrand,  son  of  German 
immigrant.  John  founded  lumber 
company  1884,  sold  early  1900s. 
Then  began  specializing  in  casket- 
making;  pioneered  tight-seal  mech- 
anism. First  to  mass-market  airtight, 
watertight  caskets  1940.  Integrated 
backwards:  created  Hill -Rom, 
1928:  manufacturer  of  hospital 
beds;   first  to   produce   electrically 


"In  the  global  environmental  arena,  public  and  private 
spending  is  expected  to  double  from  $200  billion  to 
$400  billion  by  the  year  2000.  The  company  leading  the 
environmental  forums  of  today  will  influence  the  course 
of  this  industry  tomorrow." 
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operated  models.  Two-year  anti- 
trust probe  of  Hill-Rom  by  Justice 
Department  concluded  recently 
without  any  charge.  Also,  Fore- 
thought Group  offers  life  insurance 
for  prearranged  funerals.  Daniel  A., 
72,  chairman;  W.  August,  55,  neph- 
ew, CEO.  Family's  60%  recently 
worth  $1.2  billion. 


Hixon 

Pasadena.  Joseph  Hixon  secured  fam- 
ily fortune  with  major  investment  in 
amp  stock;  increased  holdings  to  45% 
by  1959.  Company  world  leader  in 
manufacturing  of  electrical  connec- 
tors vital  for  computers,  appliances; 
custom  designs  production  machines 
to  fit  customers'  assembly  lines.  Cur- 
rent Hixon  generation  merged  family 
holding  company,  Midland  Invest- 
ment, into  amp  1981.  Joseph's  son 
Frederick  (d.  1978)  moved  to  San 
Antonio,  invested  in  ranches,  oil;  ven- 
ture capital.  Another  son,  Alexander, 
80,  amp  director  to  1987;  Joseph  III, 
director  since  1988,  chairman  of 
Hixon  Properties,  San  Antonio.  If  all 
family  shares  of  AMP  still  held  by  70  or 
more  Hixons,  would  be  worth  $1.2 
billion. 


Horvitz 

Cleveland  area,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Heirs  of  Samuel  A.  Horvitz  (d.  1956), 
self-made  media,  real  estate  mogul 
who  hawked  newspapers  at  age  8  to 
support  family.  Started  building  roads 
1916.  Acquired  bankrupt  5,000  acres 
in  Florida,  2  Ohio  newspapers.  Built 
them  up.  Left  in  trust  for  3  sons,  who 
split  operations:  papers  to  Ham',  con- 
struction to  Leonard,  real  estate  to 
William.  Expanded;  developed  real 
estate;  added  3  newspapers,  cable  TV. 
But  battles  among  brothers  raged; 
after  mother's  death  1977,  fistfights, 
lawsuits.  Exasperated  probate  judge 
liquidated  trust  1987;  split  3  ways. 
Leonard  says  fighting  long  over.  Har- 
ry died  at  71,  cancer,  1992.  Leonard 
now  72,  William  69.  Family  estimated 
over  $1  billion. 


Houghton 

Corning,  N.Y.  Descendants  of  Anion' 
Houghton,  founder  Corning  Glass 
Works    1851.    Produced    first    glass 


bulbs  for  Thomas  Edison  1879.  Fam- 
ily company  also  later  pioneered:  Py- 
rex  (1915)",  silicone  (late  1930s),  fi- 
berglass (1939),  TV  picture  tube 
(1947),  optical  fibers  (late  1960s). 
Supplier  of  fiber  optics,  to  cable  man- 
ufacturers in  Russia  as  well  as  U.S. 
Now  fifth-generation  running  com- 
pany. James  (Jamie)  Houghton,  59, 
chairman  and  CEO.  Began  total  quali- 
ty management  system,  restructured 
company.  Brother  Amory  (Amo)  Jr., 
69,  left  company  1986  to  serve  in 
Congress  (R-N.Y.).  Family  shares, 
held  directly  or  through  Market 
Street  Trust  Co.,  recently  worth  $530 
million. 


Huber 

Rumson,  N.J.  Progeny  of  Joseph 
Maria  Huber  (d.  1932 ),  German  im- 
migrant inkmaker;  founded  J.M. 
Huber  Corp.  1883.  Son  Hans  fol- 
lowed. Company  expanded  dramati- 
cally under  grandson  Michael's  42- 
year  reign,  1951-93:  oil  and  gas, 
industrial  chemicals,  clay,  carbon 
black,  contract  electronic  manufac- 
turing (avex  Electronics).  Still  some 
ink.  Revenues  (1994)  $1.3  billion; 
makes  ingredients  for  everything 
from  tires  to  toothpaste.  Global  play- 
er: plants  in  Europe,  Pacific  Rim, 
India.  Shedding  other  subsidiaries, 
reorganizing  to  5  divisions  in  1995, 
including  polymer,  printing  ink,  en- 
gineered carbon.  Peter  Francis  now 
chairman,  ceo.  Secretive  heirs'  com- 
pany estimated  above  $500  million. 


Hughes 

Legacy  of  reclusive  tycoon  Howard 
Hughes  Jr.  Father  patented  oil  well 
drill  bit  1909;  Howard  inherited  age 
1 8 .  Daredevil  who  set  flight  records, 
created  Hughes  Aircraft,  owned 
TWA,  discovered  Jane  Russell. 
Turned  eccentric,  secretive.  Died 
1976  with  no  will,  no  immediate 
family.  Most  went  to  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute.  Cousin 
William  Lummis,  attorney  who  had 
not  seen  Hughes  in  40  years,  took 
over  rest,  estimated  at  $  168  million. 
Search  for  heirs  amid  outrageous 
claims.  Built  Summa  Corp.  to  Las 
Vegas  real  estate  power:  22,500- 
acre  Summerlin,  one  of  largest 
planned  communities  in  U.S.  Col- 


lection of  cousins,  distant  relations 
share  fortune  estimated  at  more 
than  $1  billion. 


Idema 

Steelcase.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Sheet-metal  worker  Peter  Wege  (d. 
1947)  invented  fireproof  metal  office 
furniture,  launched  firm  1912.  Big 
hit:  first  metal  wastebasket.  Did  well 
1920s,  got  through  Depression.  Pat- 
ented suspension  cabinet  1934.  Hen- 
ry Idema  (d.  1951 )  invested  in  Steel- 
case  early.  Son  Walter  (d.  1979)  set  up 
financial  controls;  daughter  Man' 
married  Robert  Pew,  currently  chair- 
man, 72.  Founder's  son,  Peter  Wege, 
vice  chairman.  Idema  descendants' 
Steelcase  shares  estimated  70%.  Lead- 
er U.S.  office  furniture;  this  year 
world  sales  estimated  $2.5  billion, 
back  in  black  on  $78  million  net 
profits  after  first  loss  ever,  fiscal  1994. 
Idema  stake  estimated  worth  over  $1 
billion. 


Jenkins 

Publix  Super  Markets.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
George  Washington  Jenkins  hitched 
from  Georgia  1925  to  seek  fortune  in 
Florida  real  estate.  Instead,  cleaned 
toilets  in  Piggly  Wiggly  grocery;  be- 
came manager  8  weeks  later.  Snubbed 
by  new  owner,  opened  store  next 
door  1930  named  Publix,  after  movie 
chain.  "Do  what  you  do  better  than 
everyone  else.  We  win  on  execution." 
Offered  a  few  Florida  firsts:  shopping 
music,  air-conditioning,  automatic 
doors,  self-serve  meats.  By  1950,  21 
stores;  today  about  500,  still  mostly 
Florida.  Class-action  sex  discrimina- 
tion suit  1995.  George,  88,  bagged 
groceries  ever}'  new  store  opening 
until  1989  stroke.  Son  Howard,  44, 
ceo,  chairman.  Relatives  on  board. 
Family  shares  worth  over  $1  billion. 


Johnson 

Princeton,  N.J.  et  al.  Descendants  of 
John  Seward  Johnson  (d.  1983),  heir 
to  Johnson  &  Johnson  fortune.  Most 
of  estate  went  to  third  wife  and  former 
chambermaid,  Barbara  Piasecka  John- 
son (which  see).  Long,  bitter  court 
battle  with  6  grown  children,  who  had 
own  trusts,  settled  1986.  Mary  Lea 
Johnson  Richards  (d.   1990),  oldest 
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At  American  Re,  we're  actually  doing  what 
others  just  talk  about.  Opening  new  markets, 
applying  innovative  technologies,  forming 
productive  relationships.  Capitalizing  on 
opportunities  around  the  world. 

As  a  direct  writer  of  reinsurance  with 
statutory  surplus  of  over  $1  billion,  we 
offer  more  than  financial  security.  We  build 
partnerships  that  give  our  clients  strategic 
security  regardless  of  the  road  ahead. 
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CORPORATION 

555  College  Road  East,  Princeton,  NJ  08543-5241  (609)  243-4200 
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daughter,  produced  Broadway  hits 
(22  Tonys),  films  (TIjc  Shining)  with 
husband  Martin,  own  production 
company.  Half  of  SI  00  million  estate 
to  husband,  half  to  children,  grand- 
children. Son  J.  Seward  Johnson  Jr.: 
Princeton,  N.J.  65.  Sculptor,  director 
of  Harbor  Branch  Oceanographic  In- 
stitute. Led  lawsuit.  With  4  other  Sew- 
ard children,  combined  fortunes  esti- 
mated around  $1.6  billion. 


Jordan 

Retailing,  publishing.  With  $1.25  as 
capital,  14-vear-old  Eben  Jordan  (d. 
1895)  left  "Danville,  Me.  1836  for 
Boston  to  seek  fortune.  Farmhand, 
errand  boy;  at  29,  founded  Jordan 
Marsh  1851  with  partner  Ben  Marsh. 
Eventually  sold  to  Allied  $tores. 
Greatest  investment:  funding  Charles 
H.  Taylor's  (see  Taylor  family)  suc- 
cessful effort  to  revive  Boston  Globe. 
Family  trust  (terminates  January) 
owned  large  block  of  parent  Affiliated 
Publications,  acquired  bv  N.Y.  Times 
1993.  Also  early  investor  with  signifi- 
cant holdings  in  McCaw  Cellular,  ac- 
quired by  AT&T.  Prominent  family 
member:  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Randolph  A. 
Kidder),  2  children.  Known  holdings 
recentlv  worth  over  $935  million. 


Kleberg 

King  Ranch.  Descendants  of  Richard 
King  (1824-85),  Rio  Grande  steam- 
boat captain,  bought  $panish  land 
grants  south  Texas  1850s.  Over 
700,000  acres  to  daughter  and  hus- 
band, Robert  Kleberg.  Big  oilfields 
developed  with  Exxon  have  dwindled 
to  a  trickle.  King  Ranch  825,000  acres; 
also  12,000  acres  Florida  sugarcane. 
Cattle  ranches  overseas  sold  except 
50,000  acres  Brazil.  Oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration in  Texas,  Louisiana  coast,  Gulf 
with  partners;  acquired  15,000  acres 
Florida  orange  groves  from  Coca- 
Cola;  power  generation  plant  in  Gua- 
temala with  Enron  Corp.  Bought  out 
heir  Belton  Kleberg  Johnson.  Stephen 
Kleberg  runs  agricultural  operations. 
Family  estimated  over  $750  million. 


Kohler 

Kohler,  Wis.  origin.  John  M.  Kohler 
bought  iron  foundry  1873;  enameled 
a  hog  scalder/cattle  watering  trough, 


put  legs  on  it,  sold  as  bathtub  to  local 
former  for  1  cow,  14  chickens.  Ex- 
panded to  other  bathroom  fixtures. 
Son  Walter  pioneered  color-coordi- 
nated fixtures  1920s;  Wisconsin  gov- 
ernor 1929-31.  Grandson  Walter  Jr. 
governor  1951-57.  Grandson  Her- 
bert Jr.,  55,  flirted  with  stage  career 
before  joining  company,  took  over 
1972.  Natural  at  marketing,  design- 
oriented,  good  with  details.  "I  felt  we 
could  change  the  whole  function  of 
the  bathroom  and  make  it  stimulat- 
ing, possibly  even  social. "  Social?  But 
Herb's  fixtures,  etc.,  top-flight.  Fam- 
ily majority  share  over  $750  million, 
perhaps  far  over.  (For  more,  see  p.  70.) 


Landegger 

NYC,  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.  et  al.  Karl  Lan- 
degger bought  ramshackle  Austrian  pa- 
per mill  1920s.  Fled  Hitler  to  U.S. 
1938  with  $40,000.  Bought  Parsons  & 
Whittemore,  small  pulp  trader,  built 
into  world's  largest  trader  of  paper  and 
pulp  mills;  also  paper  machinery  maker 
Black-Clawson;  d.  1976.  Sons  Carl  and 
George  own  both.  Carl,  65,  married,  6 
children;  CEO  Black-Clawson;  avid  ar- 
cheologist:  discovered  pre-Columbian 
cities.  George,  57„married,  5  children; 
chairman  Parsons  &  Whittemore: 
thrilled  pulp  prices  doubling  in  last 
year.  Sees  big  demand  ahead  from  ex- 
communist,  Asian  countries:  "A  billion 
and  a  half  people  are  becoming 
consumers!"  Family  holdings  estimat- 
ed $700  million  or  more. 


Lilly 

Indianapolis  et  al.  Colonel  Eli  Lilly, 
Civil  War  veteran,  started  making  "Lil- 
ly Pills"  1876.  Son  Josiah  took  over 
1898.  Introduced  first  commercial  in- 
sulin 1920s.  Leader  in  barbiturates 
1930s,  antibiotics  1940s,  Salk  polio 
vaccine  1950s.  First  commercial  drug 
from  gene-splicing  technology  1982. 
Many  legal  problems  1970s,'  1980s: 
DES,  Darvon,  Oraflex.  Added  medical 
devices  and  diagnostics,  Prozac  (which 
alone  could  produce  $2  billion  reve- 
nues this  year).  More  drugs  in  pipeline. 
Family  no  longer  in  management. 
Charitable:  Lilly  Endowment,  set  up  in 
1937,  $2.8  billion  trust  for  educational, 
religious  and  community  develop- 
ment. Quiet  family  believed  to  still  hold 
shares  worth  some  $1.3  billion. 


Louis 

Inheritance.  Winnetka,  111.  Wife,  3 
children  of  John  Jefrry  Louis,  whose 
mother  was  a  Johnson  of  Johnson 
Wax  (see  first  cousin  Samuel  Johnson). 
Late  Louis  worked  in  dad's  advertis- 
ing agency;  then  Johnson  Wax  inter- 
national marketing  4  years.  Venture 
capitalist;  equity  in  about  27  compa-  jtlj 
nies  1960-80;  "4  or  5  succeeded." 
Biggest:  Combined  Communica- 
tions— billboards,  television  and  ra- 
dio stations,  newspapers;  chairman 
until  Combined  merged  into  Gannett 
1981.  Big  Republican  contributor; 
ambassador  to  Britain  for  Reagan 
1981-83.  Died  February  at  age  69. 
Thirty  percent  ownership  of  S.C. 
Johnson  &  Son  remains  family  hold- 
ing benefiting  some  15  descendants, 
estimated  worth  at  least  $1.2  billion. 


Lykes 

Tampa,  New  Orleans,  etc.  Howell 
Tyson  Lykes  (d.  1907)  inherited  500 
acres  Fla.  land,  gave  up  medicine  to 
become  rancher  1870s.  Made  fortune 
with  7  sons,  raising,  shipping  cattle  to 
Cuba.  Eventually  lost  substantial 
Cuba  holdings  to  Castro.  Fortunate  - 
lv,  in  1940s  Lykes  Bros,  diversified 
into  insurance,  banking,  real  estate, 
citrus  groves,  natural  gas,  steel. 
Merged  steel,  other  parts  with  LTV 
Corp.  1978;  bought  steamship  line 
back  1983,  got  most  of  money  out 
before  LTV  crash  1986.  Took  8%  Bar- 
nett  Banks  in  exchange  for  37%  First 
Florida  Banks  1992.  Holdings  widely 
distributed  among  some  250  family 
members;  Thompson  Lykes  Rankin, 
54,  heads  family  business  empire  esti- 
mated SI  billion. 


McClatchy   , 

Sacramento  et  al.  McClatchy  News- 
papers. Descendants  of  Irish  immi- 
grant James  McClatchy,  reporter  for 
Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune, 
then  cofounded  Sacramento  Bee 
1857;  eventually  completely  bought 
by  family.  Granddaughter  Eleanor  (d. 
1980)  took  over  1936;  supported 
liberal  causes.  Became  one  of  the 
West's  most  powerful  women. 
Shunned  publicity,  built  high  wall 
around  home.  Nephew  Charles  (d. 
1989)  took  over  1978,  took  company 
public  1988.  McClatchy  now  owns 
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13  dailies  including  Fresno  Bee,  Mo- 
desto Bee  in  California;  14  nondailies. 
Family  still  active  in  company.  With 
control  of  Class  B  stock,  family  inter- 
est recently  worth  $500  million. 


McGraw 

The  McGraw-Hill  Cos.  NYC  et  al. 
Heirs  of  James  H.  McGraw,  school- 
teacher who  sold  magazine  subscrip- 
tions 1800s.  At  age  28,  in  lieu  of  back 
pay,  took  stake  in  ailing  railroad  publi- 
cation; revived  it.  Acquired  other 
trade  publications.  In  1909  founded 
McGraw-Hill  with  partner  John  Hill 
(d.  1916):  20  magazines,  book  busi- 
ness by  late  1920s.  Today  Business 
Week,  45  other  trade  magazines,  4  TV 
stations,  hundreds  of  CD-ROM  titles, 
book  publishing,  on-line  database 
services,  etc.;  1994  sales  over  $2.7 
billion.  Grandson  Harold  W. 
McGraw  Jr.,  77,  CEO  1975-88, 
blocked  American  Express  takeover 
bid  1979.  $on  Harold  III  (Terry),  47, 
president,  coo.  Family's  20%  recently 
worth  around  $790  million. 


Mead 

Consolidated  Papers.  Wisconsin  Rap- 
ids, Wis.  George  Wilson  Mead  (d. 
1961),  Illinois  furniture  salesman, 
took  over  dam  construction  and  pa- 
per mill  business  when  father-in-law 
and  his  partner  died  1902.  Planned  to 
remain  until  "paperman"  was  found; 
stayed  59  years.  Built  first  electrically 
powered  paper  machine;  reinvested 
profits.  Consolidated  Paper  expand- 
ed, modernized  under  son  8tanton 
1950-66  (d.  1988).  Grandson 
George  II,  68,  then  industry's  youn- 
gest president  at  39.  "I  guess  I  was 
groomed  from  the  beginning  to  be- 
come the  chief  executive  officer."  Still 
has  first  account;  also  Forbes.  Get- 
ting in  on  green  trend:  broad  list  of 
recycled  products.  Shares  recently 
worth  $1  billion  for  scattered  heirs. 


Meijer 

Retailing.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Hen- 
drik  Meijer  emigrated  from  Holland 
1907.  Opened  barbershop  1914, 
added  store  front.  During  Depression 
started  grocery  to  pay  the  rent.  Food 
store  grew  faster  than  barbershop. 
Son  Frederik  shirked  college  for  fam- 


Katharine  Graham 

It's  not  Watergate,  but  if  publishing  the  Unabomber  saves  lives. 


ily  business.  Pioneered  "one-stop- 
shopping"  concept  with  combination 
grocery,  discount  stores  1960s.  Con- 
cept caught  on;  became  Meijer  Inc., 
now  99  hypermarkets,  still  expand- 
ing. Attempt  to  move  into  "ware- 
house clubs"  failed.  $tores  run  by 
Fred,  75,  and  sons:  Hendrik,  43; 
Douglas,  41;  Mark,  37.  Fred:  "I  am 
more  poor  than  you  think."  Perhaps, 
but  we  estimate  the  Meijer  clan  is 
worth  a  not-so-impoverished  $1.2 
billion  or  more. 


Mellon 

Pittsburgh  area.  Original  Andrew 
Mellon  arrived  U.S.  1818,  bought 
farmland  with  brothers;  d.  1856.  Son 
Judge  Thomas  Mellon  studied  law, 
attended  Western  U.  (now  U.  of 
Pittsburgh).  Invested  in  coal,  real  es- 
tate. Started  T.  Mellon  &  Sons,  pre- 
decessor of  today's  Mellon  Bank. 
Quit  as  common  pleas  judge  1869:  "I 
was  making  too  great  a  pecuniary 


sacrifice."  Sons  Andrew,  Richard  B. 
turned  holdings  into  one  of  3  largest 
pre-WWI  American  fortunes  (with 
Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt).  Andrew: 
created  financial  institutions;  early 
venture  capital  projects  included  Gulf 
Oil,  Alcoa.  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary 
1921-32.  Exonerated  of  income  tax 
fraud  charges  after  death  1937.  Rich- 
ard B.'s  son,  Richard  K.,  managed 
family  business  for  3  decades,  merged 
existing  banks,  centralizing  control  in 
Pittsburgh.  "Revitalized  Pittsburgh, 
instrumental  in  over  $160  million 
going  to  Carnegie-Mellon  U.  Family 
fortune  believed  well  managed,  get- 
ting boost  from  bull  market,  estimat- 
ed $5.4  billion.  (See  also  Paul  Mellon, 
Scaifes.) 


Mennen 

Mennen  Co.  Morristown,  N.J.  Ger- 
hard Mennen  arrived  in  NYC  1871,  age 
15.  Worked  for  apothecary;  bought 
Newark  drugstore  on  installment  plan 
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THE  DOW 


The  way  we  see  it,  there  are  two  ways  to  invest.  First 
there's  the  market  timing  way:  following  the  market  day  by 
day  and  trying  not  to  miss  a  beat  on  earnings  reports  and  daily 
stock  prices. 

Most  fail  when  they  try  to  time  the  market.  Even  the 
investment  gurus  on  Wall  Street  don't  always  get  it  right. 

But  then  there's  another  way.  The  disciplined  buy- 
and-hold  way.  It's  time  in  the  market,  not  timing  the  market, 
and  is  the  basis  of  even  one  of  our  Defined  Asset  Funds?" 

Take  our  Select  Ten  Portfolio,  for  example.  It  buys 
and  holds  for  a  twelve-month  period  the  ten  highest  dividend- 
yielding  stocks  in  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average.  You'll 
have  the  opportunity  to  update  the  portfolio  even.  year. 

Choosing  Select  Ten  Portfolio  is  a  way  to  invest  in 


these  stocks  for  as  little  as  $  1 ,000  or  $250  in  a  retirement 
account.  We  update  the  portfolio  every  year,  and  we  recom- 
mend investing  for  three  to  five  years  for  the  best  results. 

Select  Ten  Portfolio  is  a  member  of  the  Defined 
Asset  Funds  family.  With  every  Defined  Asset  Fund  we  offer, 
you  know  which  securities  you're  getting  before  you  buy. 
Our  commitment  is  to  investment  strategies  that  are  clearlv 
explained  and  rigorously  applied.  That's  why  we  say,  "Buy 
with  knowledge.  Hold  with  confidence." 

Having  a  more  positive  effect  on  your  financial 
health  is  really  what's  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  To  find  out 
about  Select  Ten  Portfolios  or  any  one  of  the 
Defined  Asset  Funds,  talk  to  your  financial  professional 
or  call  1  -800-562-2926,  ext  3 1 9. 


Defined  Asset  ±unds 


Buy  with  knowledge.  Hold  with  confidence. 

Oponiorcd  ana  ottered  by 

Merrill  Lynch  •  Smith  Barney  •  PaineWebber  •  Prudential  Securities  -Dean  Witter 

A  free  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information  on  any  Defined  Asset  Fund,™  inch  tding  all  charges  and  expenses, 
is  available  from  one  of  the  Defined  Asset  Funds'  sponsors  listed  above.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing. 

©  1995  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc.  Member  SIPC. 
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FAMILY  FORTUNES 


for  $1,600.  Founded  Mermen  1878. 
Known  for  marketing  innovations:  first 
talcum  powder  in  shaker  can,  shaving 
cream  in  tube,  stick  deodorant.  Grew 
to  big  toiletries  name:  Speed  Stick,  Skin 
Bracer.  Revenues  in  1991  more  than 
$500  million.  Also  paper  party  goods: 
Paper  Art,  C.A.  Reed.  Grandson  G 
Mennen  Williams  governor  Michigan 
(d.  1988).  Hot  competition  from 
multibillion-dollar  marketing  giants 
convinced  family  to  sell  company  to 
Colgate-Palmolive  for  $670  million 
1992.  Family  got  80%  in  Colgate  stock, 
rest  in  cash;  now  estimated  about  $940 
million. 


Murphy 

Murphy  Oil.  El  Dorado,  Ark.  Charles 
Sr.  (Mr.  Charlie)  built  timber  and 
farming  operation,  drilled  for  Louisi- 
ana oil  1907.  Son  Charles  Jr.,  75, 
started  oil  production  company  at  16 
with  $5,000  from  grandfather. 
Schooling:  private  and  personal.  Au- 
thors, professors,  Shakespearean  ac- 
tor tutored  him;  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spanish.  "I  don't  care  about 
business  schools.  They  don't  teach 
people  to  think.  You  get  that  from  the 
classics."  At  21,  took  over  Murphy 
Oil  after  father  suffered  stroke.  Built 
successful  oil  and  gas  company.  Out- 
spoken. Has  4  children.  Son  Madison 
chairman.  Family  owns  25%;  also 
bank  shares.  Wealth  estimated  some 
$510  million. 


Nordstrom 

Seattle.  Swedish  teen  John  W.  Nord- 
strom immigrated  to  U.S.  1888  with 
$5,  learned  English  as  mine  worker, 
lumberjack;  made  $13,000  in  1896 
Klondike  gold  rush.  Opened  shoe 
store  1901 .  Upon  death  1963,  largest 
independent  U.S.  shoe  chain.  Family 
diversified  into  women's  fashion, 
added  menswear  1968,  went  public 
1971.  Now  78  upscale-oriented  de- 
partment stores  in  15  states.  Sales: 
$3.9  billion.  Incredible  store  service: 
change  tires  for  customers,  deliver 
last-minute  Christmas  presents. 
( Have  lower-service  Nordstrom  Rack 
clearance  outlets.)  Two  nonfamily 
members  cochairmen;  6  fourth-gener- 
ation men  copresidents  (involved  in 
day-to-day  operations).  Family  shares, 
etc.  recentlv  worth  some  $1 .3  billion. 


Norris 

Lennox  International.  Descendants 
of  D.W.  Norris,  owner  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa  Times- Republican; 
helped  father-in-law  get  job  by  buy- 
ing coal-furnace  patent  from  ma- 
chinist-inventor David  Lennox  for 
$40,000.  Pioneered  sheet-metal 
furnaces;  huge  success  when  coun- 
try moved  to  central  heating.  Son 
John  Norris  developed  oil  and  gas 
furnaces  1930s.  Later  came  refrig- 
eration, Lennox  air  conditioning. 
Grandson  John  Jr.  took  over  1980. 
Own  Heatcraft,  Armstrong  Air 
Conditioning.  Total  revenues  esti- 
mated over  $1 .3  billion.  Developing 
air  compressors  with  competitor 
Trane.  Company  ownership  distrib- 
uted among  more  than  175  family 
members,  worth  estimated  $950 
million. 


O'Connor 

Victoria,  Tex.  Descendants  of  Thom- 
as O'Connor  (d.  1887),  Irish  immi- 
grant who  arrived  in  Texas  early 
1830s,  built  up  500,000-acre  ranch- 
ing empire  south  Texas.  Two  sons 
expanded,  added  200,000  acres  out 
of  state,  developed  Braford  cattle 
(better  adapted  to  sweltering  Gulf 
Coast  climate).  In  mid- 1930s  discov- 
ered "Tom  O'Connor"  oilfield:  one 
of  largest,  most  productive  in  Texas; 
Exxon  has  big  interest.  Cullen  family 
{which  see)  runs  wells  for  family.  O'- 
Connors also  own  big  stake  in  Vic- 
toria Bankshares:  place  to  stash  royal- 
ty money.  Steeped  in  ranching  tradi- 
tion, wealth  preservation.  "We're  just 
caretakers  for  the  next  generation." 
Family  split  into  two  groups,  thought 
worth  over  $570  million. 


O'Neill 

California.  Irish-born  Richard  O'- 
Neill (b.  1825)  to  U.S.  with  family  as 
child,  headed  west  for  California 
gold  rush.  No  gold,  but  success  as 
rancher:  borrowed  to  buy  half  of 
$457,000  Santa  Margarita  ranch, 
worked  off  debt  in  24  years.  Grand- 
children inherited  52,000  acres 
1943.  With  Donald  Bren  (which  see), 
developed  10,000-acre  Mission 
Viejo,  sold  to  Philip  Morris  1972. 
Now  great-grandchild  Anthony 
Moiso  developing  5,000-acre  Ran- 


cho  Santa  Margarita,  Orange  Coun- 
ty; started  Los  Flores  nearby  1994. 
Grandchildren:  Richard  Jerome  O'- 
Neill, San  Juan  Capistrano,  72,  mar- 
ried, no  children;  Alice  O'Neill 
Avery,  LA,  78,  3  sons.  Fortune  be- 
lieved worth  $525  million. 


Pigott 

Paccar  Inc.  Bellevue,  Wash.  Descen- 
dants of  William  Pigott  Sr.  Made  rail- 
cars,  equipment  for  logging  industry; 
founded  Seattle  Car  Manufacturing 
Co.  1905.  Built  tanks  WWII.  Tried 
making  autos;  entered  heavy  trucks 
1945  with  purchase  of  Kenworth; 
added  Peterbilt.  Now  $4.5  billion 
(1994  revenues)  Paccar  Inc.  leading 
U.S.  heavy-duty-truck  maker.  Plan- 
ning on  economy  growing  again: 
built  $100  million  Kenworth  plant. 
Also  facilities  Australia,  U.K.,  Mexi- 
co, Canada.  Exports  to  over  30  coun- 
tries. Family  currently  holds  40%;  very 
private.  Grandson  Charles,  66,  Paccar 
CEO,  chairman;  former  president  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Great-grandsons 
in  company.  Over  30  heirs  believed  to 
share  over  $775  million. 


Pitcairn 

Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.  Devout  Scottish  im- 
migrant John  Pitcairn  (d.  1916) 
founded  glassmaking  plant  on  Alle- 
gheny River  1883,  built  into  PPG  In- 
dustries. Pitcairns  out  of  active  role  in 
ppg  by  1935;  retained  14%  of  stock. 
Descendants  complained  they  "in- 
herited neither  the  great  financial 
wealth  of  our  fathers  nor  the  capabili- 
ties and  energy  required  to  be  creators 
and  builders."  Sold  shares  1985, 
formed  Pitcairn  Trust  Co.  Sold  too 
soon;  PPG  earnings  went  up,  as  did 
stock.  Began  managing  outside  assets 
anyway  1989*.  Firm  gets  good  reviews 
from  investors.  Family  devoted  to 
Swedenborgian  faith;  designers,  main 
supporters  of  cathedral  in  Bryn 
Athyn.  Family  holdings  said  to  be 
$1.2  billion. 


Primm 

Primadonna  Resorts.  Las  Vegas.  Er- 
nest Primm  bought  400  acres,  gas 
station  and  Whiskey  Pete's  bar  near 
California/Nevada  state  line,  1952. 
Turned  into  12-room  motel  and  casino 
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Patience  u  indeed  a  virtue.  Unfortunately,  at 
dome  hotels  it's  a  requirement.  Not  here.  At 
The  Ritz-Carlton,  we  realize  you've  got  more  important 
things  to  do  than  wait.  Which  is  why  we  offer  24-hour 
room  service,  express 
breakfast  and  over- 
night valet  serviced. 
And  our  highly 


Some  Things  Are  Worth 


Waiting  For.  Of  Course, 


trained  staff  is  second-to-none  when  it  comes  to  reliability. 
So  your  suits  are  pressed  on  time.  And  wake-up  calls  happen 
when  they're  supposed  to.  For  reservations,  call  your  travel 
professional  or  The  Ritz-Carlton  at  800-241-5553. 

The  only  thing 
you  '11  find  yourself 
waiting  for  is  your 
next  business  trip. 


Those  Things  Are  Even 


Better  When  You  Get 


Them  Right  Away. 


The  Ritz-Carlton' 

Hotels 


Atlanta  ■  Barcelona  •  Boston  •  Buckhead  •  Cleveland  •  Dearborn  •  Double  Bay  •  Hong  Kong  •  Houston  •  Huntington   Hotel  •  Kansas  City  •  Marina  del    Rey 
New  York  .Pentagon   City  .Philadelphia  •  Phoenix  •  San  Francisco  •  Seoul  -St    Louis  -Sydney  -Tysons  Corner  •  Washington  ,   D.C.  ■  J  9  9  5  ■    Singapore 


An  AS/400®  Advanced  Series  Solution 


Behind  Bill  Downs' 

success  in  keeping  Earth 

safe  from  alien  life -forms 


is  a  client/server 
network  that  sends  sai 
data  throughout  the 
Sega@  empire  instantll 


and  the  ability 

to  add  more  power  at  a 

moment  s  notice. 


AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  is  a  lrarjem?r.  . 
:  m  Financing  available  through  IBM  Credit  Corp.  and  will  vary  baseo  o    - 
lermsand  lease  leimsseteced  The  IBM  home  page  can  be  toundalhttp'/A«w*6mrx-  Seg 

-.cters  and  indicia  are  trademarks  ol  SEGA.  <g>  1995  SEG  - 
roduct  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  v> 


He  was  also  the  first  to  see  that 

AS/400  Advanced  Series  could  do 

all  this  with  lower  administrative 

costs  than  other  platforms. 


When  your  business  grousfrom  zero 
dollars  to  a  billion  dollars  in  fire  years, 
choosing  a  client/server  system  that  can 
keep  up  with  the  growth  is  pretty  important. 

Which  is  what  Bill  Downs  of  Sega  has 
found  with  AS/400  Advanced  Series. 

"In  five  years,  we  probably  would  hare 
had  two  or  three  different  business  systems  if 
we  had  started  with  something  that  didn't 
scale  as  easily  as  AS/400.'' says  Bill.  "None 
of  us  had  the  idea  we  would  grow  as  fast 
as  we  did." 

Bill  has  his  AS/400  Advanced  Series 
running  the  entire  business.  He's  using  it 
to  process  orders  and  schedule  delivery  to 
20.000  retail  stores  overnight.  He  has  his 
company's  PCs,  Macs  and  Silicon  Graphics 
workstations  running  off  it.  And  his 
AS/400  Advanced  Series  does  all  this  with 
a  technology  budget  of  less  than  two-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  revenue,  and  with  minimal 
support  staff. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  how  you  can 
manage  business  growth  at  lower  cost  with 
AS/400  Advanced  Series,  call  us  at 
1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.BA154.  Or  visit  our 
home  page  at  http://ivww.as400.ibm.com 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


THE  FORBES  POUR  HONORED 


FAMILY  FORTUNES 


1977.  Gary  took  over  after  father's 
death  1981;  expanded  to  current 
777-room  H&C.  Newly  opened  Buffa- 
lo Bill's  boasts  world's  tallest  roller 
coaster  at  209  feet,  running  through 
the  casino.  "Everybody  driving  1-15 
is  our  customer,  from  cars,  vans,  RVs 
to  truck  drivers."  Fifty/fifty  joint 
venture  with  MGM  to  open  1996:  New 
York-New  York  H&c,  to  replicate  fa- 
mous skyline,  Empire  State  Building, 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Five  siblings — not 
in  casino  business — plus  Gary,  own 
75%  of  Primadonna  Resorts  recently 
worth  $760  million. 


Pulitzer 

St.  Louis  et  al.  Descendants  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  (1847-1911),  Hungarian 
immigrant  settled  in  St.  Louis  after 
Civil  War.  Bought  bankrupt  Dispatch 
1878  for  $2,500;  stressed  muckrak- 
ing, yellow  journalism.  Eventually 
merged  with  Post;  bought  out  part- 
ner. Built  national  chain.  Founded 
first  journalism  grad  school  1903: 
Columbia.  Later  established  Pulitzer 
Prize.  Company  went  public  amid 
family  acrimony  1986:  $187  million 
buyout  of  dissident  members;  18% 
public  offering.  Grandson  Joseph  Jr. 
(d.  1993 )  led  company  38  years;  broth- 
er Michael,  65,  current  chairman.  Pulit- 
zer publishing  owns  2  dailies,  2  radio,  9 
TV  stations.  Family  still  retains  96% 
voting  power.  Pulitzers'  worth  recently 
estimated  some  $930  million. 


Reed 

Seattle  et  al.  Descendants  of  Sol  G. 
Simpson,  who  cofounded  Simpson 
Timber  with  A.H.  Anderson  1890. 
"Sleepy  lumber  company"  to  1950s, 
diversified  into  papermaking.  Repu- 
tation for  shrewdly  buying  timber 
properties  at  fire-sale  prices,  replant- 
ing. Today  760,000  acres  West  Coast 
timberland,  including  200,000  acres 
second-growth  California  redwood. 
Value  growing  with  environmental 
pressure  to  limit  timber  harvests  on 
public  lands.  Great-grandson  William 
Reed,  55,  head  since  1971.  In  1987, 
after  3 -year  legal  battle,  last  few  non- 
family  shares  bought  out.  Former 
owners  kicking  selves:  fewer  than  50 
descendants  now  own  company  with 
estimated  sales  $2  billion,  net  worth 
$1.3  billion. 


Richards 

Carrollton,  Ga.  West  Georgia  farm 
boy  Roy  Richards  (1912-85)  fired 
boiler  in  father's  sawmill  age  10,  ran 
mill  age  14.  Started  business  erecting 
utility  poles,  hanging  electric  wire. 
Built  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  power 
station  1941.  When  Alcoa  couldn't 
deliver  wire,  decided  to  make  own 
from  scratch,  opened  Southwire  Co. 
1950.  Developed  revolutionary  "con- 
tinuous casting"  method  eliminating 
weak  welded  joints.  Became  major  pro- 
ducer; 1994  sales,  $1.5  billion.  Roy 
diversified  into  oil,  construction  and 
banking.  Sons  Roy  Jr.  and  James  sold 
nonwire  businesses.  The  family  fortune 
estimated  over  $500  million. 


Richardson 

Greensb)oro,  N.C.;  Connecticut  et  al. 
Descendants  of  Lunsford  Richard- 
son, teacher-turned-pharmacist  who 
bought  drugstore  1890s  for  $450.  In 
1905,  with "$8,000  savings,  founded 
Vicks  Family  Remedies  (picked  name 
from  ad  for  Vick's  Seeds).  Main  prod- 
uct: Vicks  VapoRub.  Aromatic  oint- 
ment caught  on  during  flu  epidemic 
1918-19.  Family  added  other  over- 
the-counter  products.  Richardson- 
Merrell  (Cepacof,  etc.)  sold  to  Dow 
Chemical  1981  for  $80  million  stock. 
Richardson-Vicks  (Clearasil,  Nyquil) 
later  merged  into  P&G  for  another 
S400  million.  Holdings  in  Vanguard 
Cellular  Systems,  Piedmont  Manage- 
ment (soon  to  merge  with  Chartwell 
Re  Corp.).  Over  200  heirs  share 
about  $870  million. 


Robinson 

Kauai,  Hawaii.  Reclusive  landowning 
dynasty.  Scottish  ancestors  arrived 
Niihau  1863.  Bought  46,000-acre  is- 
land, 17  miles  west  of  Kauai,  from 
King  Kamehameha  V  for  $10,000 
gold.  Later  50,000-plus  acres  on 
Kauai's  undeveloped  west  side.  Pas- 
sionate preservationists:  some  3  doz- 
en family  members  oppose  develop- 
ment (sec  p.  40).  Family  farms  sugar- 
cane, raises  cattle,  preserves  last  pure 
Hawaiian  community  (pop.  200)  on 
Niihau.  Patriarch  Warren  Robinson: 
"I'm  still  a  cowboy."  But  cash  flow  a 
problem.  Trying  ecotourism:  wild 
boar,  ram  safaris,  planned  "environ- 
mentally    sensitive"     resort-cottage 


complex.  Robinson  waterfall,  heli- 
copter used  in  Jurassic  Park.  Land 
values  estimated  ewer  $500  million. 


Rockefeller  (John  D.) 

nyc  et  al.  Descendants  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  America's  first  billionaire, 
founder  Standard  Oil.  Thrifty  account- 
ing clerk  who  set  up  merchant  grain 
business  1858;  with  $4,000  down 
went  into  oil  refining  1863.  Result  7 
years  later:  Standard  Oil,  infamous  mo- 
nopoly immortalized  by  muckraker 
Ida  Tarbell.  Furor  led  to  breakup 
1911.  Only  son,  John  Jr.,  married 
Abby  Aldrich.  Gave  her  father — Sena- 
tor Nelson  Aldrich — earnest  recital  of 
his  financial  prospects  (he  was  con- 
vinced). The  2  John  D.'s  donated  over 
$1  billion  to  charity — when  a  billion 
was  still  a  lot  of  money.  Jr.  had  6 
children — daughter  Abby,  5  sons  (The 
Brothers):  J.D.  Ill,  Nelson,  Winthrop 
(all  deceased),  and  Laurance  and  David 
(see  both).  Nelson  (Rocky,  d.  1979),  4- 
term  liberal  GOP  N.Y.  governor,  3-time 
contender  for  presidency,  Ford's  VP. 
John  D.  IV,  1  of  4  children  of  John  D. 
Ill  (d.  1978),  Democratic  W.Va.  sena- 
tor (also  governor  1977-84),  consid- 
ered 1992  presidential  bid;  a  big  backer 
Clinton  health  plan.  David  Jr.  emerg- 
ing as  leader  of  his  generation  (The 
Cousins).  Wise  investments  at  Rocke- 
feller Financial  Services  (family  money 
manager)  contribute  to  estimated  fam- 
ily fortune  of  $6.2  billion. 


Rollins 

Atlanta;  Wilimington,  Del.  Heirs  and 
brother  of  O.  Wayne  Rollins:  farm 
boy  who  worked  72-hour  week  for 
$10  in  textile  mill  during  Depression. 
Younger  brother  John  came  into 
business,  a  onetime  used  car  dealer 
who  became*  Delaware's  lieutenant 
governor  mid-1960s.  Brothers  built 
separate  interests.  John  W.:  owns 
Brandvwine,  Dover  Downs  raceways 
in  Delaware;  other  real  estate;  stock. 
O.  Wayne:  pest  control  (Orkin  Exter- 
minating), media  (Rollins  Communi- 
cations), oil  and  gas,  security  systems, 
real  estate,  etc.  Died  1991.  Legacies: 
millions  to  charity;  religious  values, 
close  family  ties.  Sons:  R.  Randall,  63, 
chairman  Rollins,  Inc.;  Gar)'  W.,  51, 
president  of  Rollins,  Inc.  Family  esti- 
mated at  around  $785  million. 
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14001 


Now  there's  living  proof 


As  a  responsible  organization,  you  will  almost 
certainly  have  systems  in  place  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  your  activities  on  the  environment. 

Now  there  is  a  way  to  prove  it  and  ensure  that 
you  receive  full  commercial  benefits  from 
such  systems  -  the  Green  Dove  Award. 

The  Green  Dove  Award  is  the  world's  first 
accredited  DIS  ISO  14001  registration  for 
manufacturing  and  service  companies. 
It  is  living  proof  of  your  commitment  to 
the  environment. 


To  be  awarded  the  Green  Dove  Award, 
you  must  demonstrate  the  implementation 
of  an  environmental  management  policy 
which  is  committed  to  legislative  compliance 
and  continua^environmental  improvement. 
In  return,  you  gain  strategic  advantages 
in  marketing  and  public  relations,  reduce 
your  environmental  risks,  improve  your 
relationships  with  regulatory  agencies  and 
achieve  cdsj  reductions  through  improved 
resourc&usage.  Everyone  associated  with 
your  business  will  applaud  these  objectives 


with  the  knowledge  that  your  decision  has 
helped  to  improve  the  environment. 

DIS  ISO  14001  certification,  incorporating 
the  Green  Dove  Award,  is  now  available 
exclusively  from  SGS  International 
Certification  Services. 

To  find  out  how  to  achieve  registration, 
call  us  today  at  1-800-747-9047. 

Ask  for  the  living  proof. 


SGS  Intel 


'I  Certification  Services,  Inc. 


Raising  Industry  Standards 
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FAMILY  FORTUNES 


Sammons 

Dallas.  Charles  A.  Sammons  born 
Oklahoma  1898;  orphaned,  raised  by 
aunt.  Grain  and  hay  merchant,  started 
Postal  Indemnity  Co.  in  Waco,  then 
Reserve  Life  Insurance,  Dallas,  after 
losing  big  in  bank  stock;  acquired 
more  insurance  companies,  then 
moved  into  cable  TV  post- WWII: 
"("able  is  like  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
You  have  to  run  just  to  keep  up." 
Died  1988  after  arranging  estate:  60% 
foundations,  10%  in  ESOP,  30%  for 
descendants.  Still  own  Midland  Na- 
tional Life.  Sold  cable  systems  March: 
about  60%  to  Marcus  Cable  for  $1 
billion;  40%  to  TCI  and  partners  for 
S800  million.  After  taxes,  fortune  es- 
timated $500  million,  split  among 
only  child  Maryanne  Sammons  Cree, 
1 1  or  so  of  her  descendants. 


Schwan 

Marshall,  Minn.  Marvin  Schwan  (d. 
1993)  put  self  through  college, 
joined  milk  bottling  business  run  by 
his  rather,  German  immigrant  who 
came  to  Minnesota  192 1 .  Local  price 
cap  forced  business  out  on  road.  Iso- 
lated families  in  rural  areas  proved 
eager  buyers  of  milk,  frozen  foods, 
etc.  from  Schwan  trucks:  conve- 
nience stores  on  wheels.  Later  ex- 
panded routes  to  include  suburbs, 
some  urban  areas.  Built  Schwan  Sales 
Enterprises  to  2,500  trucks,  48  states. 
Delivers  frozen  pizza  to  school  cafe- 
terias, hospitals,  etc.  Up  to  90%  insti- 
tutional pizza  market.  Sales  (1994) 
estimated  well  over  $2  billion.  4  chil- 
dren fighting  disposition  of  Marvin's 
estate.  Schwan's  worth  more  than 
$1.2  billion. 


Scripps  (E.W.) 

Cincinnati  origin.  Descendants  E.W. 
Scripps  (d.  1926),  founded  Cleveland 
Press  age  24,  1878;  founded  UPI.  Built 
nation's  once-largest  newspaper  chain, 
Scripps  Howard.  Long  history  family 
feuds;  bitter  estrangement  from  half 
brother  James  (see  J.E.  Scripps).  Other 
children  broke  away  at  E.W.'s  death. 
Son  lames  G.  started  Scripps  League 
Chain  1931;  today  considered  "pretty 
low-key  operation."  Original  Scripps 
company  IPO  1988.  Now  18  dailies, 
Scripps  Howard  Broadcasting  (TV,  ra- 
dio, cable)  merged  into  parent  1994; 


bought  Cinetel  Productions  (cable  TV 
programmer)  1994.  Considering  sale, 
restructuring  of  cable  operations.  Fam- 
ily trust  terminates  after  death  of  last  of 
E.W.'s  4  grandchildren;  estimated 
some  SI. 9  billion. 


Scripps  (J.E.) 

Detroit  et  al.  Heirs  of  English  immi- 
grant James  Edmund  Scripps  (see  also 
E.W.  Scripps),  who  arrived  Illinois 
1844.  Launched  Detroit  News  1873: 
short,  simple  stories  for  minimally 
educated  factory  workers,  low  price. 
Circulation  spiraled  up  to  5  times  any 
competitor's.  Formula  was  similar  hit 
in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  etc.  Later 
bitter  split  with  half  brother  E.W. 
Scripps.  J.E.  merged  with  other  pa- 
pers; built  Evening  News  Association. 
Great-grandson  Peter  Bruce  Clark 
sold  to  Gannett  for  S717  million 
1986.  Booth  Newspapers  founded  by 
George  Booth,  Scripps  executive  who 
married  into  family;  sold  for  $300 
million  to  Newhouse  1976.  The  200- 
plus  scattered  Scripps  believed  worth 
over  $700  million. 


Searle 

Inheritance.  Gideon  Daniel  Searle 
bought  small  Indiana  drugstore 
1888.  Entered  drugmaking  business 
as  G.D.  Searle.  Grandson  John  presi- 
dent 1936-66.  Introduced  motion 
sickness  remedy  Dramamine;  also  first 
oral  contraceptive.  Tremendously 
profitable.  John's  son  Daniel  CEO 
1966-77:  made  lousy  acquisitions, 
FDA  probe  sullied  image.  Company 
saved  by  Daniel's  hire  of  former  de- 
fense secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
who  effected  turnaround;  also  discov- 
ery of  aspartame,  a.k.a.  Nutrasweet. 
Sold  out  to  Monsanto  1985.  The 
family  fortune  now  diversified, 
watched  over  by  G.D.'s  great-grand- 
children William  and  Suzanne.  Some 
venture  capital.  Fortune  estimated  $1 
billion. 


Shoen 

Phoenix  area;  Nevada.  U-Haul. 
Founder  Leonard,  79,  bucked  medi- 
cal school,  built  first  trailer  from  wood 
1945.  Painted  "U-Haul"  on  side. 
After  4  marriages,  gave  most  of  com- 
pany  to    12    of   13    children.    Kids 


clashed  in  late  1980s  when  earnings 
dropped  from  $42  million  to  $9  mil- 
lion after  diversification.  Offspring, 
led  by  Joseph,  now  46,  and  Mark,  44, 
took  over  from  Leonard,  engineered 
back-to-basics  return  to  low-cost 
moving.  Also  insurance  and  some  real 
estate.  Earnings  in  1994  back  to  $40 
million.  Shareholders'  meetings  have 
sparked  brawls  among  warring  Shoen 
brothers.  Father:  "They  want  me 
dead";  accused  Joseph  of  involve- 
ment in  1990  murder  of  brother 
Sam's  wife.  Amerco  shares  recently 
worth  $580  million. 


Smith 

Chicago  et  al.  Scions  of  Solomon  A. 
Smith,  founder  Merchant  Savings 
1857.  Son  Byron  founded  Northern 
Trust  1 889;  family  still  has  large  hold- 
ings. Financed  2  Swedish  toolmakers 
to  form  Illinois  Tool  Works  1912; 
later  took  control.  Expanded  into  fas- 
teners, screws,  washers.  Led  by  great- 
grandson  Harold  1962-82  (d.  1990). 
Diversified  into  packaging  systems, 
engineering  components,  medical 
and  computer  supplies.  Family  holds 
25%.  Harold  Smith  Jr.,  61,  chairman 
of  Illinois  GOP:  "Best  fundraiser  we 
ever  had."  Led  state's  1994  election 
sweep.  Heads  Illinois  Tool  Works 
executive  committee,  director  North- 
ern Trust.  Family's  holdings  in  both 
companies  recently  amounted  to  $2.2 
billion. 


Smith  (Charles  E.) 

Washington,  D.C.  Real  estate.  Rus- 
sian immigrant  Charles  E.  Smith,  now 
94,  started  building  in  Brooklyn,  lost 
shirt  in  Depression.  To  Washington, 
D.C.  Lost  bundle  again  in  first  ven- 
ture there,  considered  job  in  bar  and 
grill;  wife  talked  him  out  oi  it.  Built 
rental  apartments  instead,  luck  finally 
improved.  Son  Robert  joined  1950; 
pair  assembled  land,  including  rail- 
road yard  in  Arlington,  Va.  Yard  now 
vast  Crystal  City'.  Now  holdings  total 
16  million  square  feet,  Skyline  City  in 
Virginia.  Problem  looms  for  Crystal 
City — Navy,  big  tenants,  may  relo- 
cate. Company  run  by  son  Robert, 
67;  son-in-law  Robert  Kogod,  64. 
Last  year  took  public  Charles  E.  Smith 
REIT:  over  11,000  apartments.  Family 
fortune  estimated  $560  million. 
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I  Aortgage  payments. 
College  tuition. 
Orthodontists, 
'our  cholesterol  level. 
yeople  can  get  so  lost 
n  their  day-to-day 
oncerns,  they  simply 
woid  planning  for 
heir  RETIREMENT 


New  York  Life  has  all 
kinds  of  life  insurance 
policies  to  help  make  sure 
you  have  enough  money  to 
enjoy  your  RETIREMENT. 
Travel.  Houses  on  the 
beach.  Golf  vacations.  No 
matter  how  you  choose 
to  spend  it.  We  can  even 
help  you  catch  up  if  you 
started  planning  late. 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


FAMILY  FORTUNES 


Stryker 

Stryker  Corp.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Grandfather  Homer,  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, invented  mobile  hospital  bed. 
Received  Army  contract  during 
WWII;  turned  to  civilian  market  after- 
ward with  professional  managers' 
help.  Son  Lee  (d.  1976)  ran  company. 
Invented  new  products:  e.g.,  cast  cut- 
ter that  spares  patient's  skin.  Chair- 
man John  Brown  (not  a  family  mem- 
ber) took  over  1977;  went  public 
1979.  Develops  surgical  instruments, 
bone  implants,  replacement  joints, 
hospital  beds.  Acquired  Dimso, 
French  producer  of  spinal  implants 
1992.  Bought  majority  stake  in  Ma- 
tsumoto  Medical  Instrument,  dis- 
tributor in  Japan.  Trust  controlled 
by  Lee's  children,  Ronda,  Patricia, 
Jon,  recentlv  worth  an  estimated 
S540  million. 


Stuart 

Seattle.  Grandfather  Elbridge  Amos 
Stuart  founded  Carnation  Co.  1899 
in  Kent,  Wash.  Laid  $25,000  for  Ger- 
man evaporated  milk  process;  sup- 
plied prospectors  en  route  to  Yukon. 
Overtook  leader  Pet  with  unsweet- 
ened canned  milk  ( Pet's  was  heavilv 
sugared);  famous  tagline:  "from  con- 
tented cows."  Built  major  food  com- 
pany. Much  later:  Coffee-mate,  In- 
stant Breakfast,  Friskies,  etc.  Sold  to 
Nestle  1985  for  S3  billion.  Grandson 
Dwight:  71 .  Divorced  4  times;  5  chil- 
dren. President  1973-83;  had  idea  to 
sell  family's  one-third  share.  Brother 
Elbridge:  78.  Married  to  noted  pale- 
ontologist Marion  Butler  Stuart;  3 
children.  Carnation  VP  to  1961;  lives 
on  Idaho  ranch.  Family  fortune  esti- 
mated S750  million  or  more. 


Sulzberger 

NYC.  Tennessee  newsman  Adolph 
Ochs  (d.  1935)  bought  New  York 
Times  1896  for  $75,000;  alternative 
to  era's  "yellow  journalism."  Built 
one  of  world's  most  respected  news- 
papers. In  1950s,  1960s:  labor  costly, 
readers  fled  to  suburbs.  Grandson 
Arthur  Ochs  (Punch)  Sulzberger  re- 
vamped 1970s:  new  design,  special 
sections  recaptured  elite  readers.  Also 
diversified:  21  newspapers,  10  maga- 
zines, 6  TV,  2  radio  stations.  Acquired 
Boston    Globe    $1.1    billion    1993. 


Punch,  69,  publisher  29  years,  now 
chairman,  CEO;  now  son  Arthur  Jr., 
44,  publisher.  "Gray  Lady"  on-line 
June  1994  with  ©times.AOL:  news, 
chat  forums.  Family  also  owns  Chat- 
tanooga Times.  Shares,  etc.,  worth  at 
least  S490  million. 


Swig 

SF.  Heirs  of  Ben  Swig  (d.  1980),  who 
operated  in  Boston  while  partner  Jack 
Weiler  worked  NYC.  Ben  moved  to  SF 
1946.  Families  built  and  bought  ho- 
tels, residential  and  commercial  prop- 
erties. Swig,  Weiler  &  Arnow  now 
more  than  5  million  square  feet, 
mostly  NYC  office  space.  Swigs  own 
posh  Fairmont  Hotel  in  SF,  4  sister 
Fairmonts  around  U.S.  Bought  out 
Weilers  ( "non-growth-oriented" ) 
from  hotel  concern  1982.  Ben's  son 
Richard,  70,  chairman;  other  son, 
Mel,  died  1993.  Their  brother-in-law 
Richard  Dinner,  74,  now  retired.  Ac- 
tive Democrats,  philanthropists.  Ben: 
"Give  it  away  while  you're  alive,  be- 
cause there  are  no  pockets  in 
shrouds."  Family  estimated  $525 
million. 


Taylor 

Publishing.  Boston  origin.  General 
Charles  PL  Taylor  (d.  1921)  revived 
fading  Boston  Globe  1872  with  fund- 
ing from  Eben  Jordan  (see  Jordan 
family).  Established  co-ownership  of 
Globe  with  Jordan  family.  Expanded 
readership  to  working  class;  aligned 
with  Democratic  Party  early  1900s. 
Globe's  management  since  dominat- 
ed by  4  successive  generations  of  Tay- 
lors. William  O.,  63,  great-grandson 
of  general,  ran  company  under  Affili- 
ated Publications;  acquired  by  New 
York  Times  for  $1.1  billion  October 
1993.  Had  already  bought  into  cellu- 
lar business  via  McCaw,  which  AT&T 
has  since  acquired,  as  early  investor- 
backer;  realized  major  profit.  Known 
family  holdings  worth  more  than 
$600  million." 


Temple 

Diboll,  Tex.  Descendants  of  Thomas 
Louis  Latane  Temple  $r.,  cofounded 
Southern  Pine  Lumber  Co.  1894 
with  7,000  acres  East  Texas  timber. 
At  his  death  (1934):  200,000  debt- 


ridden  acres.  By  1973  half-million- 
acre  forest  earning  $9.6  million  a  year 
run  by  grandson  Arthur  Jr.  (from 
1951).  "Integrated  forward"  by 
merging  with  publisher  Time  Inc. 
1973.  Arthur  Jr.  Time  chairman 
1978-83.  Temple-Inland  spun  off 
1984.  Arthur,  75,  retired.  $on  Arthur 
(Buddy)  III,  53,  die-hard  Democrat. 
Had  political  aspirations.  Now  runs 
family  investment  company  worth 
about  $20  million.  T.L.L.  Temple 
Foundation:  $285  million  assets,  no 
Time  Warner  shares.  Family  estimat- 
ed some  $860  million. 


Unanue 

Goya  Foods.  Secaucus,  N.J.;  Baya- 
mon,  Puerto  Rico.  Don  Prudencio 
Unanue  (d.  1976)  left  Spain  for  Puer- 
to Rico  1904;  then  to  NYC.  Opened 
olive  oil,  fish-packing  firm  Brooklyn 
1936  with  $700.  Catered  to  immi- 
grants longing  for  taste  of  home:  rice 
and  beans,  pasteles,  etc.  $ales  grew 
with  increasing  immigration,  to  $565 
million  in  1994.  Now  800-plus  ethni- 
cally targeted  products:  frozen  guaca- 
mole  a  recent  hit.  8ons  battled:  Char- 
lie, 73,  sold  out  for  $4.5  million 
1974.  Joseph  A.,  70,  runs  U.S.  opera- 
tions; Frank  Jr.,  64,  handles  Puerto 
Rico.  Antidrug  crusader  Manuel  de 
Dios  Unanue,  editor  nyc's  El  Diario- 
La  Prensa,  assassinated  by  Cali  drug 
cartel  March  1992.  Family  fortune 
estimated  $480  million  or  more. 


Upjohn 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,  et  al.  Descendants 
of  William  Erastus  Upjohn;  invented 
first  dissolvable  pill  for  accurate  dos- 
age. Founded  Upjohn  Pill  &  Granule 
Co.  with  brothers  1885;  bought 
them  out.  Company  went  public 
1958.  Developed  Phenolax,  premier 
flavored  laxative  (mint)  1908;  Kao- 
pectate;  oral  digitalis;  Rogaine,  bald- 
ness treatment  1988;  injectable  con- 
traceptive Depro-Provera  1993.  Pat- 
ent expirations:  Halcion  (sleeping 
pill);  Xanax  (anti-anxiety);  Ansaide 
(anti-inflammatory);  Micronase  (oral, 
for  diabetes).  Planned  merger  with 
Sweden's  Pharmacia  AB.  Family- 
spread  out  but  many  in  Kalamazoo 
area.  Only  2  in  family  business.  Fami- 
ly's Upjohn  shares  believed  worth 
over  $1  billion. 
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learning  the  prestigious  Business 
."technology  Association  Award  as  1995 
]opier/Fax  Manufacturer  of  the  Year  was 


Reliability  has 


=3TA 


Business 

Technology 

Association 


quite  an  honor.  The  award  was  given  to 
js  for  our  commitment  to  service  and 
dependability.  It  means  the  investment  in 
research  and  development  to  build  the 
most  reliable 
copiers  and  fax 
machines  is  paying  off.  And  that  should 
mean  something  to  you. 

For  businesses  around  the  world,  it 
ensures  that  Toshiba  copiers  and  fax 
machines  have  no  rival  when  it  comes  to 
performance,  production  and  reliability  on 
a  daily  basis. 


Award  Winning  Reliability 

The  Toshiba  6550  copier  and 
TF  651  fax  machine 

©1995 Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.,  Electronic  Ima^in^  Divismr 


And  when  it  comes  to  comparing  price 
with  performance,  our  5540/6550  copiers 
are  winning  praises  of  their 
own.  Buyers  Laboratory,  Inc. 
named  them  the  most  out- 
standing high-volume  copier 
values  of  1995. 

To  see  how  rewarding  Toshiba  reliability 
is,  call  (800)  GO-TOSHIBA.  And  put  a 
proven  winner  to  work  in  your  business. 


flS. 
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Buyers 
Laboratory,  Inc. 

In  T(      < i  with  Tomorrow 
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FAMILY  FORTUNES 


Ward 

Russell  Stover  Candies.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Louis  Larrick  Ward,  76,  Stan- 
ford, Navy  WWII,  bought  small  paper 
box  company  1950.  One  customer: 
Russell  Stover.  Bought  control  for 
$7.5  million,  took  public  1960. 
"There  are  only  so  many  ways  you  can 
put  chocolate,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
milk,  fruit  and  nuts  together.  The  real 
competition  is  in  the  packaging.11 
Brought  automatic  packaging,  econ- 
omies of  scale  to  boxed  chocolate; 
spread  fixed  costs  over  huge  volume. 
Took  private  1981.  "'Bottom-line 
businessman11  now  dominant  in  mar- 
ket. Acquired  Whitman's  Candies 
1993.  Since  stroke  1993  sons  Scott 
and  Ward  running  and  expanding 
company.  Ownership  being  trans- 
ferred to  kids.  Net  worth  estimated 
over  $500  million. 


Watson 

Progenitor  Juan  Jose  Dominguez, 
Spanish  soldier,  was  awarded  76,000- 
acre  land  grant  1784  by  King  Carlos 
III  of  Spain  for  service  in  what  is  now 
Los  Angeles  and  Mexico.  Juan  be- 
queathed Rancho  San  Pedro  to  neph- 
ew Cristobal,  whose  granddaughter 
Maria  Dolores  married  Scottish  gun- 
slinger  James  Watson  1855:  "a  dead- 
lier shot  never  fingered  a  revolver.1 ' 
Their  great-granddaughter  Susana 
married  William  Huston,  now  chair- 
man Watson  Land  Co.,  owned  by 
some  90  family  members.  Massive 
southern  California  real  estate  hold- 
ings: offices,  warehouses,  business 
parks;  also  oil  interests.  Carson  family 
another  branch,  owns  much  land  Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona,  Texas.  All  told,  hold- 
ings estimated  $560  million. 


Weyerhaeuser 

St.  Paul,  Tacoma  et  al.  Descendants  of 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  (d.  1914), 
German  immigrant,  worked  in  Illi- 
nois sawmill;  bought  it  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy 1857  with  brother-in-law. 
Chopped  vast  swath  through  forest  of 
north-central  states  to  Pacific. 
Bought  900,000  acres  at  $6/acre 
from  railroad  pioneer  James  Hill 
1900.  Merged  several  companies  to 
form  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  with  inter- 
locking directorates  eliminated  by 
grandson  John  Philip  Jr.  1947.  Firm 


pioneered  tree-farming  1940s;  won 
environmentalists'  praise:  "The  best 
of  the  s.o.b.s."  Major  business  power 
Pacific  Northwest.  Great-grandson 
George,  69,  retired  as  CEO  1991. 
Over  275  heirs  share  fortune  estimat- 
ed over  $1.2  billion. 


Whittier 

Southern  California.  Descendants 
of  Mericos  H.  (Max)  Whittier,  co- 
founder,  with  4  partners,  of  Belridge 
Oil  1911.  Bought  option  on  Bakers- 
field  property  when  oil  discovered 
seeping  from  ground.  President  of 
Belridge  until  death  1925.  Son  Le- 
land  president  1965-79;  secretive 
(driver's  license  didn't  have  home 
address — San  Marino,  Calif.).  Two 
families  sold  out  to  Texaco,  Mobil 
1930s;  Whittier,  Buck,  Green  fam- 
ilies sold  to  Shell  for  $3.6  billion 
1979;  at  time  biggest  takeover  ever. 
Whittier  family  netted  $475  million. 
Low-profile;  philanthropists.  Net 
from  Belridge  sale,  other  assets,  in- 
cluding small  oil  companv,  M.H. 
Whittier,  estimated  perhaps  $800 
million. 


Wilmot 

Shopping  centers.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
James  Wilmot  learned  business  under 
Fd  DeBartolo  (see  son's  bio).  Started 
own  1950;  built  Wilmorite,  Inc.  to 
regional  prominence.  Founded  Page 
Airways;  sat  on  Columbia  Pictures 
board.  After  death  1980,  son  Thomas 
took  over:  48,  married,  4  children. 
B.S.  Syracuse.  From  age  14  worked 
summers  in  family  business,  full  time 
after  college.  Oversaw  construction  3 
million  square  feet  retail,  office  space 
1974-80.  Sold  Page  to  U.K.'s  Guth- 
rie Corp.  for  $80  million  1981.  Owns 
25%  of  Wilmorite;  cousins  (35  in  all) 
also  owners;  2  in  business.  Wilmorite 
21st-largest  shopping  center  manag- 
er, 19  million  square  feet  mostly  up- 
state New  York.  Family's  90%  esti- 
mated some  $700  million. 


Wirtz 

Chicago.  Policeman's  son  Arthur 
Wirtz  began  buying  real  estate  1922; 
owned  or  managed  80  lakefront  Chi- 
cago buildings  by  1927,  then  cleaned 
up  in  Depression  real  estate  market 


with  grain  speculator  James  Norris. 
Became  sports  tycoon.  Brought  fig- 
ure skate  Sonja  Henie  to  U.S.  1936. 
Bought  sports  arenas,  including  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden;  sold  some  after 
1957  antitrust  suit.  Died  1983.  Son 
William,  66,  runs  family  liquor  dis- 
tributorships, real  estate,  banking. 
Sports  tradition  continues:  family 
owns  hockey  Blackhawks;  piece  of 
basketball  Bulls;  50%  new  Chicago 
arena,  United  Center.  William  report- 
edly cried  at  closing  of  old  Chicago 
Stadium.  Comforting  thought:  for- 
tune estimated  $560  million. 


Wolfe 

Columbus,  Ohio  et  al.  Descendants 
of  brothers  Robert  and  Harry,  who 
created  fortune  from  Wear-U-Well 
shoes  1800s.  Bought  Columbus  Dis- 
patch 1905;  later  2  TV  and  2  radio 
stations,  Ohio  Magazine.  Also  stock 
in  National  City  Corp.  (bank). 
Grandson  Edgar  was  Dispatch  pub- 
lisher; died  in  1975  plane  crash.  Edgar 
III  died  of  aids  1985;  family  feud  over 
estate.  Staunch  Republicans,  long 
considered  one  of  Ohio's  most  pow- 
erful families.  Terse  grandson  John 
W.  (d.  1994)  directed  14-member 
family's  affairs.  Cousins  John  F.  (pub- 
lisher, CEO  of  Dispatch)  and  William 
C.  Jr.  coexecutors  of  estate.  Most  of 
John's  estate  slated  for  charity,  await- 
ing settlement.  Family  fortune  esti- 
mated $500  million  or  more. 


Yates 

Artesia,  N.M.  Martin  Yates  Jr.  drilled 
first  commercial  wells  on  New  Mexi- 
co side  of  Permian  Basin  192 1 .  Family 
legend  tells  of  dry  well  after  dry  well 
until  Martin's  wife  picked  site,  hit 
gusher.  Rapidly  expanded  1920s: 
construction  pipeline,  topping  plant. 
Sold  plant  during  Depression.  Mar- 
tin's sons — Harvey,  S.P.,  Martin  III 
and  John — joined  business,  started 
Yates  Petroleum.  Harvey  left  1963 
after  disastrous  foray  into  mining 
forced  sellout  to  siblings;  bounced 
back,  rebuilt  fortune  as  Harvey  E. 
Yates  Co.  (Heyco).  Third  generation 
also  has  oil  in  veins:  active  in  family 
firms  or  on  own  (Harvey  Jr.  runs 
Cibola  Energy  Co.).  Total  net  worth 
of  New  Mexico's  richest  family  esti- 
mated $600  million. 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HUNDRED 


DROPOUTS 


Died 


DeBartolo,  Edward  John 

Youngstown,  Ohio.  85.  Widowed,  1 
son,  1  daughter.  Died  last  December. 
Son  Edward  Jr.  (which  see)  chairs 
shopping  center  REIT. 

Haas,  Walter  A.  Jr. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  79.  Honorary 

chairman  of  the  board  for  Levi  Strauss 
&  Co.  when  he  died  in  September  of 
cancer.  Son  Robert  (which  see)  is  Le- 
vi's CEO. 

Harbert,  John  Murdoch  III 

Birmingham,  Ala.  73.  Married, 
3  children.  High-risk-construction 
specialist  died  in  March.  Son 
Raymond  (which  sec)  now  runs  the 
business. 

Hobby,  Oveta  Gulp 

Houston,  Tex.  90.  Texas  society  doy- 
enne died  in  August.  Left  most  of 
$400  million  media  fortune  to  two 
children. 

Ingram,  Erskine  Bronson 

Nashville,  Tenn.  63.  Married,  4  chil- 
dren. Died  in  June.  His  wife,  Martha 
(which  see),  elected  chairman  of  In- 
gram Corp.'s  distribution  and  barge 
business. 


This  year's  roaring  bull  market  didn't  pull  everyone  after  it. 
Of  last  year's  richest  400, 13  died,  13  were  left  behind  by  the 
rising  values  and  9  had  fortunes  that  actually  declined.  In  addition, 
6  individuals'  fortunes  were  realigned  and  4  others  removed. 

Left  in 
the  dust 
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Kauffman,  Muriel 

Mission  Hills,  Kans.  Wife  of  Marion 
Labs  founder  Ewing  M.  Kauffman, 
she  died  in  March. 

Louis,  John  Jeffry 

Winnetka,  111.  Married,  3  children. 
Heir  to  die  Johnson  Wax  fortune  died 
in  February  at  69.  Billion-dollar-plus 
estate  passed  on  to  some  20  descen- 
dants (sec  family). 

Marshall,  James  Howard  II 

Houston,  Tex.  90.  Married  to  27- 
year-old  Guess?  jeans  model  Anna 
Nicole  Smith  when  he  died  in  August. 
Wealth  believed  passed  on  to  sons 
(which  see). 

Miner,  Robert  N. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  50.  Married,  3 
children.  Cofounder  of  Oracle  Corp. 
died  last  November  of  cancer. 

Petrie,  Milton 

NYC;  Southampton,  N.Y.  92.  Died 
December.  The  Petrie  Stores  founder 
left  most  of  near-billion-dollar  estate 
to  non-family  members,  charity. 


Taper,  Sydney  Mark 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  93.  Widowed,  3 
children.  Died  of  heart  attack  in  De- 
cember. His  S350  million  estate  left 
to  nearly  40  beneficiaries. 

Walton,  James  Lawrence 

Bentonville,  Ark.  73.  Divorced,  2 
daughters.  Sam  Walton's  brother 
died  of  aneurysm  in  March.  Daugh- 
ters Ann  Kroenke  and  Nancy  Laurie 
(which  sec)  inherited  bulk  of  estate. 


Weis,  Sigfried 

Lewisburg,  Pa.  Married,  3  children. 
Died  in  June  at  78.  Cousin  Robert 
(which  see)  still  holds  Weis  Markets 
stock  worth  S365  million. 


Left  behind 


Cosby,  William  Henry  Jr. 

Amherst,  Mass.  58.  After  wild  success 
with  TIjc  Cosby  Show,  the  networks 
canceled  his  next  two,  less  popular 
television  efforts. 

Franchetti,  Anne 
Milliken,  Gerrish 

Siblings.  Gerrish:  Greenwich,  Conn. 
78.  Anne:  Seal  Cove,  Me.  Their  share 
of  Milliken  &  Co.  not  enough  to  stay 
on    this   year's   ranking    (see  Roger 

Milliken). 


Guccione,  with  some  fast  friends 
Despite  efforts  to  add  uplifting 

material  (inset),  "Penthouse"  s 
fortunes  continue  to  sag. 
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DROPOUTS 


Grainger,  David  William 

Skokic,  111.  67.  His  shares  of  electrical 
equipment  maker  WAV.  Grainger, 
Inc.  didn't  keep  pace  with  rising 
minimum. 

Howard,  Robert  Staples 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif.  71 .  No  signif- 
icant rise  in  value  of  his  Howard 
Publications  newspaper  chain. 

Hunt,  Johnnie  Bryan 

Goshen,  Ark.  68.  His  shares  of  J.B. 
Hunt  Transport  Services  were  still 
worth  $335  million. 

McLane,  Robert  Drayton  Jr. 

Temple,  Tex.  59.  His  Wal-Mart 
shares  and  baseball  Astros  near  $340 
million,  but  not  near  enough. 

Moncrief,  William  Alvin  (Tex)  Jr. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  75.  Despite  thug- 
like shakedown  by  IRS,  Tex  still  esti- 
mated $335  million. 

Riggio,  Leonard 

nyc.  54.  His  shares  of  Barnes  &  No- 
ble and  NeoStar  well  below  this  year's 
minimum. 

Sharp,  Bayard 

Centerville,  Del.  82.  Heir  of  the  du 
Pont  family  still  estimated  $335  mil- 
lion (see  nephew  H.  Rodney  Sharp). 

Spelling,  Aaron 

Holmby  Hills,  Calif.  72.  Spelling's 
still  milking  old  hits  Melrose  Place  and 
Beverly  Hills  90210.  But  lacking  new 
hits,  that's  not  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  this  year's  minimum. 

Stein,  Jay 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  49.  His  shares  of 
discount  clothier  Stein  Mart  flat  since 
last  year,  at  around  $315  million. 

Wexner,  Bella 

Columbus,  Ohio.  86.  Mother  of  Les- 
lie Wexner  (which  see).  Her  Limited 
Inc.  shares  recently  $330  million. 


Declined 


Autry,  Orvon  Gene 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  88.  Autry  has  been 
selling  off  bits  and  pieces  of  his  media 
holdings,  including  some  of  his  Cali- 
fornia Angels  baseball  team.  A  near 
miss  (see  p.  314). 

Bastian,  Bruce  W. 

Orem,  Utah.  47.  Bastian  got  di- 
vorced. The  remainder  of  his  Novell 
stock  recently  worth  about  $260 
million. 

Cohn,  Seymour 

Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.  84.  Stag- 
nant  real  estate  values  didn't  allow 
Cohn  to  join  the  rise  along  with  this 
year's  minimum. 

Daniels,  Robert  WiUiam  Jr. 

Denver.  75.  He  sold  his  Prime  Ticket 
network  for  over  $200  million  in  TCI 
stock.  But  that  wasn't  enough  for  this 
year's  rankings. 

Dyson,  Charles  Henry 

NYC.  86.  His  majority-owned  con- 
glomerate, Dyson-Kissner  Moran,  is 
shedding  assets  to  pay  off  heavy  debt 
load  and  suffering  from  flat  revenues. 

Ford,  Josephine 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich.  72.  Ap- 
parently moving  Ford  stock  away  from 
her  estate;  recently  $335  million. 

Guccione,  Robert  Charles  Joseph 
Edward  S. 

nyc.  63.  His  cornerstone  publication, 
Penthouse,  experiencing  declining  cir- 
culation— with  or  without  the  Una- 
bomber  manifesto. 

Primm,  Gary  Ernest 

Las  Vegas.  55.  Sagging  stock  price  of 
his  Primadonna  Resorts  removes  him 
from  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  (see 
Primm  family) . 

Simon,  Herbert 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  61.  Younger 
brother  of  shopping  mall  builder  Mel 
Simon  (which  see).  His  shares  Simon 
Property  Group,  other  assets,  still  es- 
timated $335  million. 


Realigned 


Breed,  Allen  Kent 

South  Padre  Island,  Tex.  68.  The 
triggered -airbag  inventor  distributed 
his  shares  of  Breed  Technology  to 
family  members  (see  Breed  family). 

Getty,  Mark 

Getty,  Tara  Gabriel  Galaxy 

Gramaphone 
Williams,  Ariadne  Getty 

Siblings.  London,  England.  Mark: 
35.  Tara:  27.  Ariadne:  33.  Their  share 
of  Getty  Oil  fortune  now  estimated 
S3 15  million  each. 

Murphy,  Charles  Jr. 

El  Dorado,  Ark.  75.  Family  members 
control  bulk  of  Murphy's  25%  stake  in 
Murphy  Oil. 

Ward,  Louis  Larrick 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  76.  After  suffering 
stroke  in  1993,  ownership  being 
transferred  to  children  (sec  family). 


Removed 


Abraham,  S.  Daniel 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  71.  Competi- 
tion from  Nestle  and  a  general  down- 
turn in  the  diet  pill  market  hurt  the 
value  of  Slim-Fast  Foods. 

Dart,  Robert 

London,  England.  37.  Youngest 
brother  in  fractious  Dart  family  took 
Irish  citizenship  last  year. 

Dorrance,  John  T.  HI 

Lyford  Cay,  Bahamas.  5 1 .  The  Camp- 
bell Soup  heir  renounced  his  U.S. 
citizenship  for  tax  purposes. 

Jones,  Glenn  Robert 

Denver.  65.  Closer  examination  of 
Jones'  noncable  holdings,  including 
Mind  Extension  University,  warrant 
lower  evaluation. 
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THE  FORBES  FOUR  HONORED 


Every  one  of  this  year's  Near  Misses  would  have 
placed  solidly  on  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  in  1994. 
Some  of  them  did.  Oh  well,  maybe  next  year. 

I  thought  I  could, 
I  thought  I  could 


John  Jay  Moores 

Software.  Sugar  Land,  Tex.  51. 
Married,  2  children.  Married  high 
school  sweetheart  at  19;  U.  of  Hous- 
ton together.  Programming,  mar- 
keting IBM  1966-74.  U.  of  Houston 
law  school  with  wife,  both  joined 
Texas  bar:  "I  learned  I  didn't  want 
to  be  a  lawyer."  Started  BMC  soft- 


ware 1980  to  write  faster  program 
for  IBM  mainframe.  Lured  elite  pro- 
grammers with  higher-than-norm 
royalties.  Went  public  1988;  pre- 
pared to  phase  himself  out:  "My  ego 
didn't  require  that  I  be  CEO  of  a 
public  company."  Retired  1992. 
Bought  San  Diego  (baseball)  Padres 
1994.  Collector  Corvettes,  Ferraris, 


Mercedes.  Gave  $51  million  to  U.  of 
Houston,  then  largest  private  gift 
ever  to  a  public  university.  Recently 
estimated  $340  million. 


Josephine  Ford 

Inheritance.  72.  Grosse  Pointe 
Farms,  Mich.  Married,  4  children. 
With  brother  William  Clay  (which 
see),  surviving  grandchild  of  Henry 
Ford  (d.  1947),  founder  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  Brother  Henry  Ford  II  (d. 
1987)  joined  faltering  company 
1943;  replaced  grandfather  as  presi- 
dent 1945;  retired  as  chairman 
1980.  Engineered  turnaround  of 
company,  reconstruction  of  down- 
town Detroit.  Josephine  (Dodie): 
husband  Walter  B.  Ford,  unrelated 
old  Detroit  banking  family.  Gener- 
ous contributor  to  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts.  Ford  family  collectively 
owns  all  70.9  million  Class  B  shares, 
worth  $2.1  billion.  Her  share  of 
company  worth  an  estimated  $335 
million. 


William  Henry  Cosby  Jr. 

Television,  entertainment.  58.  Am- 
herst, Mass.;  NYC;  LA;  Philadelphia. 
Married,  5  children.  Philly-raised, 
quit  Temple  U.  for  comedy.  Within 
year,  on  Tonight  Show.  First  black 
network  TV  costar:  I  Spy.  Four  Em- 
mys.  Also  kid  market:  guest  Sesame 
Street,  creator  Fat  Albert  cartoon. 
Well-paid  pitchman:  jello,  Kodak. 
The  Cosby  Show  debuted  1984;  ratings 
vaulted  NBC  to  first  place.  Syndicated 
reruns  earn  $1  billion;  Cosby  gets 
chunk.  Also  books,  concerts,  records. 
Failures:  revival  of  Groucho  Marx's 
Ton  Bet  Tour  Life,  canceled  The  Cosby 
Mysteries.  Awarded  degrees  by  Tem- 
ple, U.  of  Mass.;  gave  $20  million  to 
daughter's  atma  mater,  Spelman  Col- 
lege. Estimated  over  $335  million. 


Julian  H.  Robertson  Jr. 

Money  manager.  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
63.  Married,  3  sons.  B.S.  business 
administration,  U.  ofNorth  Carolina. 
Navy.  At  Kidder,  Peabody  23  years 
starting  1957.  Ran  Kidder's  Webster 
Management  1974.  Feeling  "too 
constrained,"  moved  family  to  New 
Zealand  1978  to  write  "Great  Ameri- 
can Novel."  Never  completed.   In- 
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stead,  saw  hedge  Rind  successes, 
formed  Tiger  Fund  with  partner  1980, 
when  Dow  in  800s.  (So  named  because 
Robertson  calls  people  "tiger'1  when 
fond  of  them.)  From  starting  S8.8 
million,  funds  ( now  also  Jaguar,  Puma, 
Panther)  over  $7  billion  managed  as- 
sets. Hot  this  summer;  funds  back  up 
over  20%,  Robertson  claims.  "Julian's 
got  the  best  animal  instincts  in  the  jun- 
gle." And  an  estimated  S330  million. 


Robert  William  Daniels  Jr. 

Cable  TV.  Denver.  75.  Four  divorces, 
2  stepchildren.  "Father  of  cable  TV." 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  junior 
college;  "I  really  have  no  formal  busi- 
ness training."  Navy  fighter  pilot 
WWII,  Korea.  While  driving  to  Cas- 
per, Wyo.  1952,  saw  fights  on  TV  in 
Murphy's  Bar,  Denver.  "I  thought 
there's  got  to  be  a  way  you  can  get  TV 
into  small  towns."  Convinced  Wyo- 
ming oilmen  to  back  cable  venture. 
Formed  Daniels  &  Associates  1958 
Denver,  became  top  cable  brokerage. 
Acquired,  sold  cable  svstems:  some  to 
Newhouse   1980  for'  $100  million; 


last  year  Prime  Ticket  sports  network 
to  tci  for  S220  million.  Beat  alcohol 
problem;  gives  to  Betty  Ford  Clinic, 
Scripps  Clinic.  Worth  at  least  $330 
million. 


Dean  V.  White 

Real  estate.  Merrillville,  Ind.  72.  Mar- 
ried; 4  children.  Father  started  sign 
company  1935;  Dean  sold  signs  as 
13-year-old.  U.  of  Nebraska  dropout. 
United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  1945.  Took  over  business. 
Surpassed  father's  challenge  to  make 
over  $1  million  by  age  40:  landed 
billboard  contract  with  Holiday  Inn 
founder  Kemmons  Wilson;  capital- 
ized on  interstate  highway  growth; 
now  fourth-largest  billboard  compa- 
ny.  Got  first  Holiday  Inn  franchise 
1969.  Bought  Celebration  Station 
1982:  now  15  go-cart-and-arcade 
centers,  taxpayers  on  land  until  time  is 
ripe  for  hotels,  housing.  Tennis,  golf; 
25  handicap.  "Can't  run  a  company 
like  this  and  play  much  golf."  Not 
retiring:  "Busier  than  I've  ever 
been."  Estimated  $325  million. 


Walter  Scott  Jr. 

Construction,  telecommunications, 
energy.  Omaha,  Nebr.  64.  Widowed, 
remarried;  6  children.  Born  Omaha; 
high  school  chum:  Warren  Buffett 
(which  see).  Joined  construction  con- 
cern Peter  Kiewit  Sons'  after  engineer- 
ing degree  Colorado  State  1953. 
Worked  way  up;  took  over  when  Peter 
Kiewit  Sr.  died  1979.  Diversified:  tele- 
phone, cable  TV,  energy;  acquisitions 
dramatically  fattened  Kiewit  revenues 
($3  billion  1994),  bottom  line.  Still 
tight  with  Buffett,  who  works  out  of 
14th  floor  in  company's  Kiewit  Plaza 
building:  co-own  Omaha  Royals  (mi- 
nor league  baseball),  on  Berkshire 
Hathaway  board.  Kiewit  stake,  invest- 
ments estimated  at  least  $325  million. 


Peter  Huizenga  and  family 

Oakbrook,  111.  Wayne's  cousin.  56. 
Married,  4  children.  Grew  up  blue- 
collar  Chicago  suburb,  third  genera- 
tion in  business:  helped  Dad  on  gar- 
bage collection  routes.  Hope  College 
1960;  U.  of  Illinois,  law  1963.  Tax 
law  8  years.  Waste  Management  (now 


A  Forbes  Best  Buy.  Again. 


Benham  GNMA  Income  Fund 


lor  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  Benham 
GNMA  Income  Fund  has  earned  a 
Best  Buy  rating  from  Forbes  magazine 
(August  28, 1995).  It  was  one  of  three 
out  of  56  GNMA  funds  honored  for 
low  costs  and  strong  risk-adjusted 
performance  for  the  five-year  period 
ended  6/30/95. 

The  Fund  invests  primarily  in 
high-quality  GNMA  certificates. 
It  seeks  high  current  income  while 
maximizing  long-term  total  returns. 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns — 6/30/95 


One  Year 


11.23% 


Five  Years 


Ufe  of  Fund  (Since  9/23/85) 


8.83% 
9.18% 


Performance  is  historical  and  does  not  guarantee 
future  results. 


Morningstar's  Highest  Rating. 

Morningstar  has  awarded  the  Fund 
five  stars  (*****)  for  its  historical 
risk-adjusted  performance.  It  was  rated 
against  75  government  mortgage  funds 
for  the  three-  and  five-year  periods 
ended  6/30/95. 

No  Sales  Commissions. 

The  Fund  is  true  no-load,  and  its  annual 
expenses  of  0.66%  are  well  below  the 
1 .07%  average  for  comparable  funds 

(source:  Morningstar,  Inc.). 


Call  1-800-331-8331 

0  The  Benham  Group® 

Part  of  theTwentieth  Century  Family  of  Mutual  Funds 

For  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Please  read  it  carefully  before  you  invest.  Share 
price  and  yield  will  vary,  so  that  you  may  have  a  gain  or  loss  when  you  sell  shares. 

The  Morningstar  rating,  which  may  change  monthly,  is  calculated  from  the  Fund's  3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day 
Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  Fund  performance  below  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns.  The 
Fund  received  a  4-star  rating  (out  of  75  funds)  for  the  3-year  period  and  a  5-star  rating  (out  of  56  funds)  for  the  5-year  period  ended  6/30/95. 10% 
of  the  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  five  stars,  and  22.5%  receive  four  stars.  Benham  Distributors,  Inc.  M5FBO 
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\\.\i\  Technologies)  founded  by  cous- 
in Wayne Huizenga  (which sec).  Right 
rime,  right  place:  "Half  the  rime  you 
tall  into  it."  Other  investments:  Dis- 
cover)' Zone,  Boston  Chicken,  Block- 
buster Entertainment  (merged  into 
Viacom),  Evergreen  Healrhcare. 
"Opportunity  today  may  be  gone  to- 
morrow. You've  got  to  make  deci- 
sions.'"  Likes  American  Indian  an. 
Neighborhood  association  president. 
Estimated  about  S320  million,  de- 
nies  "Fin  less  than  SI 00  million." 


Orvon  Gene  Autry 

Broadcasting,  baseball.  LA.  88.  Raised 
Texas;  learned  to  rope,  ride  on  Okla- 
homa ranch.  Telegraph  operator,  rail- 
road laborer,  CPA  after  high  school. 
Became  "Oklahoma's  Singin'  Cow- 
boy" on  advice  from  Will  Rogers; 
yodeled  on  Tulsa  radio,  then  Chicago 
1930.  Made  records,  western  films; 
(  lis  radio  show  1940-57.  Big  hit: 
"Rudolph  the  Red-Nosed  Rein- 
deer." Bought  first  radio  station 
1952.  Built  Golden  West  Broadcast- 
ers into  radio, TV  power.  Bought  Cali- 
fornia ( baseball )  Angels  1960.  Sold  LA 
l "V  k  1 1  A  to  kkr  1983  for  S245  million. 
Sold  2  Seattle  radio  stations  1994-95; 
sold  i.a  station  to  Cap  Cities/ABC 
1994.  This  year  selling  25%  Angels  to 
Disney  for  S30  million.  Net  worth 
estimated  S320  million. 


David  G.  Price 

Real  estate.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  63. 
Married,  5  children.  Immigrant 
Welsh  father;  raised  LA.  UCLA  law 
school.  At  first,  S525  monthly  salary. 
Met,  through  sister,  LA  real  estate 
mogul,  became  his  personal  attorney. 
With  $2.3  million  bought  2  golf 
courses  and  a  country  club  from  him, 
1969;  5  years  before  American  Golf 
turned  profit.  Among  first  into  golf 
course  management  as  big  business; 
manages  200  properties;  private.  "If 
it's  a  public  company,  you  have  to 
answer  to  too  many  people."  But 
took  National  Coif  Properties  public 
1993:  78  courses  managed  by  Ameri- 
can Golf.  Once  withheld  broker's 
commission,  now  born-again  Chris- 
tian. Of  underpaid  broker;  "He  de- 
served [the  commission],  we  should 
have  given  it  to  him."  Likes  air  racing, 
basketball.  Estimated  S3 15  million. 
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Rules  of 
the  chase 


Olr  estimates  of  people's  net  worth 
are  deliberately  conservative.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  sav  with  some  confidence  that 
a  person  is  worth  more  than  a  given 
amount;  it  is  often  extremely  difficult 
or  impossible  to  establish  exactly  how 
much  more.  Our  basic  operating 
principle  is  to  think  in  terms  of  how- 
much  a  prudent  buyer,  knowing  what 
we  know ,  might  consider  paying  for  a 
person's  net  assets. 

To  arrive  at  coherent  estimates  of 
wealth,  Forbes  adopts  a  number  of 
basic  rules: 

•  Blocks  of  publicly  traded  stock  are 
priced  at  the  market  close  on  Aug.  23. 

•  Privately  held  companies  are  usual- 
ly valued  according  to  estimated  earn- 
ings or,  preferablv,  cash  flow,  and  to 
prevailing  ratios  for  similar  companies 
in  similar  businesses. 

•  When  earnings  and  cash  flow  aren't 
known  or  are  suspect,  we  adopt  rule- 
of-thumb  conventions  common  to 
the  relevant  industry .  Television  and 


radio  stations,  cable  systems  and  some 
newspapers  are  valued  for  us  by  au- 
thoritative media  brokers  who  track 
them  professionally  (see  Acknowledg- 
ments, p.  322). 

•  Among  oil  and  gas  producers,  we 
rarely  go  beyond  putting  fair  valua- 
tion on  their  reserves,  to  be  conser- 
vative. Some  oil  and  real  estate 
magnates  have  substantial  assets  not 
in  their  own  names,  so  in  one  or  two 
cases  we  were  forced  to  rely  on 
consensus  estimates  of  knowledge- 
able peers.  These  estimates,  natural- 
ly, are  treated  cautiously. 

Often  it  isn't  even  clear  exactly  who 
owns  a  great  fortune.  It  is  frequently 
parked,  at  least  partly,  in  the  names  of 
the  immediate  family  or  concealed  in 
private  investment  companies.  Or, 
more  difficult  to  find,  in  trusts,  where 
separate  elements  of  ownership  (con- 
trol of  principal,  receipt  of  income, 
power  to  name  heirs,  etc. )  are  deliber- 
ately spread  among  different  people 
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You've  been  watching  the  "Sneaker 
Network"  for  too  long.  People  run- 
ning from  machine  to  machine,  limiting 
productivity  and  efficiency  in  the  office. 

What  you  need  is  a  more  productive 
system.  One  where  printing,  faxing,  copy- 
ing and  filing/scanning  are  all  managed 
through  a  single  multi-function  digital 
system.  That's  the  kind  of  Total  Document 
Management  system  you  get  with  the 
Canon  GP  Series. 

Now,  an  entire  work  group  can  han- 
dle all  the  tasks  network  document  pro- 
cessing requires,  from  start  to  finish,  more 


productively  than  you  ever  thought 
possible.  And  because  the  GP  Series  can 
co-exist  with  desktop  and  centralized 
computers,  you  don't  have  to  alter  your 
computing  environment  just  to  make  your 
work  environment  more  productive.  Best 
of  all,  the  GP  Series'  modular  design  lets 
you  configure  and  expand  your  Total 
Document  Management  system  to  meet 
your  needs  now  and  well  into  the  future. 
The  GP  Series  is  just  one  of  Canon's 
digital  office  system  solutions  that  will 
raise  you  to  new  levels  of  productivity 
today  and  tomorrow. 


When  the  rest  say  you  can't,  Canon 
says  you  can.  For  more  information,  call 
1-800-OK-CANON. 
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K3l     ( .ustomcr  a  responsible  for  determining  the  compatibility  with  their  systems.  Optional  equipment  required.  Novell*  and  NetWare*  are  registered 
^*^»»     Dademria  nt  \ou-ll,  Irk.  TKII  qualified  Token  Kmt;  Products  are  certified  for  physical  interoperability  in  mulnvendor  environments. 
a«~2    ©1995  Canon  USA,  Inc. 
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to  defend  against  inheritance  tax  laws. 
•  In  the  matter  of  trusts  and  other 
intrafamily  arrangements,  we  proceed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  applying  com- 
mon sense.  Most  plainly  exist  to  earn' 
out  a  normal  pattern  of  inheritance 
(to  husbands,  wives  or  offspring)  and 
to  minimize  inheritance  taxes.  We 
look  at  who  controls  such  wealth. 
Trusts  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
person  who  created  the  wealth,  if  still 
alive  and  in  control;  or,  if  that  person 
is  not  alive,  to  the  principal  control- 
ling family  member  or  members  (and 
not  the  family  lawyers). 

Obversely,  spendthrift  trusts, 
which  are  meant  to  keep  control  out 
of  the  hands  of  beneficiaries,  are  not 


credited  to  the  beneficiaries;  only  esti- 
mated trust  income  is  counted. 

Lawyers  sometimes  say  a  trust  is 
"owned"  by  those  who  ultimately 
will  receive  the  principal.  Usually,  that 
means  the  next  generation  of  the 
family  in  question.  But,  in  fact,  the 
next  generation  often  has  no  power  to 
spend  or  invest  principal  or  to  dis- 
burse income  to  themselves.  Some  are 
still  children;  some  heirs  may  be  yet 
unborn. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  such  "owner- 
ship'" seriously,  or  to  count  so  pow- 
erless an  "owner"  as  one  of  the 
richest  people  in  America.  It  is  true 
that  a  controlling  person's  powers 
may  be  weakened  bv  the  limitations 


of  a  trust.  But  every  other  party's 
claim  to  present  ownership  is  weak- 
er still. 

Irrevocable  charitable  trusts  and 
foundations  are  not  counted  as  per- 
sonal wealth  at  all. 

Wealth  in  the  names  of  spouses  and 
other  immediate  family  members  is 
sometimes  assigned  to  the  principal 
family  member,  especially  where  ties 
are  close.  Where  a  family  member's 
shares  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  or 
her  to  a  place  among  the  richest  peo- 
ple in  America,  however,  we  generally 
list  him  or  her  separately.  And  we  do 
the  same  with  immediate  family 
members  split  by  divorce  or  other 
internal  family  differences.  M 
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tools  &  tip 

rom  the  moment  business  executives  uncomfortable  burden  for  corporate  lead* 
step  out  of  their  offices  and  become  busi-  There  are  a  chosen  few  who  get  the  bettei 
ness  travelers,  the  rules  change  dramatically,    airline  seats,  the  best  hotel  rooms  and  mc] 

Powerful  executives  abruptly  learn  that         gracious  service.  Any  business  executive 
their  hard-won  and  ■>,  .  —  ^^^&  wno  nas  successfully 

well-deserved  perks  iBI^^^^^^^^^^^TIbhI      c''mDed tne  'adder  in 
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disappear.  An  execu- 
tive vice  president 
receives  no  better 
treatment  from  a 
busy  hotel  clerk  or 
an  overworked  airline- 
reservation  agent  than 


can  learn  how  to 
become  one  of  the  prii 
ileged  and  pampered 
minority.  It  only  takcl 
a  little  creativity,  a  bit| 
of  sensitivity,  a  smidg< 
of  preparation  and  the 


does  an  executive  assistant.  Business  travel,     fervent  desire  to  get  much  better  treatmem 
the  executive  quickly  surmises,  appears  to        than  the  next  business  traveler. 


be  a  strictly  egalitarian  proposition. 
Yet  business  travel  need  not  be  an 


for  toda 


Consider  the  following  tips  a  primer  for 
getting  everything  you  deserve  on  the  road 


travek 


UNTIL  NOW, 


CUSTOMERS  ABROAD 


HAD  TO  PAY  TO  CALL 


YOUR  800  NUMBER. 


NO  WONDER  THEY 


AI&Tintroduces  USADirect  800 

Service.  The  only  way 

to  make  your  800 

number  toll-free  worldwide. 

Until  now,  your  customers  outside 
North  America  had  to  pay  every  time 
they  called  your  800  number 

Today,  that  barrier  to  global 
business  comes  down.  Because  with 
AT&T's  new  USADirect  800  Service, 
customers  in  over  130  countries 
can  call  your  existing  800  number 
absolutely  toll-free. 

No  one  else  lets  your  domestic  800 
number  reach  the  global  market 
toll-free.  For  the  first  time,  there's  no 
charge  when  your  customer  dials  your 
800  number  via  the  USADirect*  Service 
access  code.  And  from  country  to 
country,  your  number  is  the  same. 

Over  130  countries.  One  number. 
Toll-free.  A  world  of  new  markets  and 
new  opportunities  awaits.  Exclusively 
from  AT&T  For  more  information 
about  AT&T  USADirect  800  Service, 
call  800  655-1441,  Ext.  902  From 
outside  North  America,  dial 
the  same  number  preceded  by  the 
USADirect  Service  access  code. 
And  let  freedom  ring. 

AT&T  For  the  life  of  your  business. 


DIDN'T  FEEL  WELCOME. 


AT&T 
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Learn    how    to    upgrade. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  seven  of  ten 
business  travelers  fly  in  coach  on  domestic 
trips.  Flying  in  a  coach  cabin  is  not  only 
uncomfortable  and  unproductive,  it's  also 
unnecessary.  All  the  major  airline  frequent- 
flier  programs  include  plans  that  allow  busi- 
ness travelers  to  buy  upgrades  for  cash  or  in 
exchange  for  miles.  One  airline,  Northwest, 
even  offers  a  special  upgrade  fare.  On  many 
routes  that  include  a  connection  at  that  air- 
line's Detroit,  Memphis  or  Minneapolis  hubs, 
the  Northwest  ConnectFirst  program  allows 
business  travelers  to 
book  a  first-class  seat 
for  the  price  of  a  full 
coach  fare. 

Step  up  to 
busi  ness 
class. 

When  business 
travelers  book  an 
international  trip, 
more  than  half 
wisely  choose  a  seat  in 
the  business-class 
cabin.  The  extra 
space,  more  personal- 
ized service  and  quiet 
atmosphere  allow 

travelers  to  maximize  the  productivity  of 
their  in-flight  time,  which  can  stretch  to 
IS  hours  on  long-haul  flights  across  the 
Pacific.  Besides,  paying  for  a  business-class 
seat  is  often  its  own  reward.  Travelers  who 
choose  Japan  Airlines'  Executive  Class  service 
receive  a  raft  of  amenities:  private  limousine 
service  to  and  from  the  airport,  an  excess 
baggage  allowance  and  deep  discounts  on 
hotels  in  seven  cities,  including  an  extremely 
advantageous  rate  at  the  Akasaka  Prince 
in  Tokyo. 

Choose    the    best    seat. 

If  you  must  fly  coach,  know  where  the  most 
comfortable  seats  are.  On  flights  operated  with 
wide-body  jumbo  jets,  request  an  aisle  seat  in  a 
middle  row  near  the  back  of  the  plane.  Airlines 
generally  assign  those  seats  last,  which  means 


there's  a  good  chance  that  the  seat  next  to 
you — or  possibly  the  entire  row — may  be 
empty.  Regardless  of  plane  type,  the  roomiest 
coach  seats  on  domestic  flights  are  located  in 
the  rows  adjacent  to  the  aircraft's  emergency 
exits.  By  federal  regulation,  seats  in  these  exit 
rows  must  have  several  extra  inches  of  legroom. 
These  seats  are  also  desirable  because  they  are 
quiet:  Federal  regulations  specifically  bar  chil- 
dren from  exit-row  seats.  Airlines  don't  assign 
these  seats  until  24  hours  before  flight  time, 
but  they  can  be  worth  the  wait. 

Know  the  jargon. 

If  you  want  to  fly  from  here  to  there  via  the 
fastest,  most  direct  route,  make  sure  you  book 
only  a  nonstop  flight.  Oxymoronic  as  it  may 
sound,  direct  flights  aren't.  They  make  one  or 
more  intermediate  stops  between  your  point  of 
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Card  (left 
separate:  I 
fares  froil 
business- 1 
expenses  I 

The  Comi  I 
114B(be 
be  operal 
about  $2<l 
year  after  I 


origin  ar 
destinatk 
Connect* 
flights  re<  I 
change  o 
craft.  Anal 
outfor/zJ 
cbange-o\ 
flights.  Tl 
aeronauti  I 
ties  carry 
flight  nun] 
but  actually  are  connecting  flights  in  nur 
disguise.  In  other  words,  only  nonstops  ai  | 
flights  without  connections  or  layovers. 

Separate    your    charge! 

The  more  you  fly,  the  more  you  apprec] 
advantages  of  earning  an  Air  Travel  Card  1 1 
for  your  airline  tickets.  There  are  no  annu; 
and  travelers  who  charge  tickets  to  the  Can 
matically  receive  $200,000  of  air-travel  ace  | , 
insurance.  Back  at  the  office,  the  Card  gem 
management  reports  that  detail  travel-expe 
patterns  and  offer  excellent  information  foi 
get  analysis  of  past  and  future  air-travel  cos  | 

Get    your    own    airplam 

Business  travelers  whose  itineraries  tall 
them  to  smaller  U.S.  cities  may  find  that  1 1 
best  way  to  keep  airfares  down  is  to  own  tf 
own  corporate  plane.  A  four-seat  aircraft 
Commander  1 14B  fulfills  about  80%  of  th<  I 
needs  of  the  nation's  business  travelers,  ha  I 
range  of  850  miles  and  offers  access  to  mo  I 
than  12,000  airports  around  the  country.  1  \ 
price?  After  taxes  and  other  considerations, 
about  $20,000  a  year.  "A  company's  typica 
domestic  business  trip  is  less  than  400  mik  j 
and  the  passenger  load  is  fewer  than  three 
pie,"  says  Wirt  D.  Walker  III,  chairman  am  j 
chief  executive  officer  of  Commander  Aircr  | 
"Our  plane  perfectly  fits  that  niche." 

continued   on   page   A 
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Introducing  SkyTel  2-Way  Paging. 

The  only  paging  system  with  Guaranteed  Delivery "  so 
always  sure  that  your  messages  arrive,  it  also 
you  reply  to  messages  directly  from  your  pager. 
pager  can't  do  that,  call  1-800-870-8337 


yw 


Sk^2Way 


How  The  World  Stays  In  Touch' 


1  800  870  8337 
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calling    with    care    &     cauti 


Keeping  in  touch  with  home,  office 
and  clients  on  the  road  is  one  of  the 
business  traveler's  greatest  challenges. 
The  tools  of  interstate  and  international 
communications  have  improved  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years,  but 
so  have  the  possibilities 
for  errors  and  extra  costs. 

Here's  how  to  keep  the 
lines  of  communication 
open  without  breaking 
your  expense  account. 


profit  from  guest-room  telephones  and 
faxes,  so  it's  wisest  to  charge  all  your 
calls  to  your  telephone  card.  Some  hotels 
will  impose  a  surcharge  every  time  you 
use  your  card,  but  that's  still  less  expen- 


1  .    Know    the 
codes . 
Assume  that  any  public 
pay  phone  is  a  rip-off 
waiting  to  happen. 
Rapacious  firms  called 
alternate  operator  ser- 
vices charge  unbelievably 
high  rates  for  long-dis- 
tance calls.  To  be  safe, 
always  dial  your  own 
long-distance  carrier's 
access  code  before  plac- 
ing a  call  from  a  pay 
phone.  Instead  of  dialing 
0  from  any  pay  phone, 
dial  102880  to  connect 
to  AT&T's  long-distance 
network,  102220  for  MCI 
or  103330  for  Sprint. 


2.  Use    a    call- 
i  ng    card . 

AT&T  offers  a  popular 
and  reliable  long-distance 
calling  card,  as  do  MCI 
and  Sprint.  Charging 
calls  to  your  telephone 
card  is  less  expensive  than  calling 
collect,  and  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
than  using  coins. 

3.  Don't 
charge  ca  I  Is 
to  your  room. 

Many  hotels  have  decided  to  make  a 


the  TOOLS 
of  interstate  and 

international 
communications  have 
improved 
DRAMATICALLY 
in  recent  years. 


The  AT&T  Calling  Card  gives  you 
access  u  !JS  A  Direct  services  in  more 
than  140  countries. 


sive  than  charging  the  call  to  your  room. 
Here's  a  tip  to  keep  down  calling-card 
surcharges:  Use  the  pound  (#)  key.  After 
you  finish  the  first  call  you've  charged  to 


a  card,  hit  the  pound  key  rather  than 
hanging  up,  then  dial  the  next  number 
Repeat  the  procedure  when  you  need  t 
make  additional  long-distance  calls.  Th 
hotel's  phone  system  will  read  the 
sequence  as  one  call  and  apply  only 
one  surcharge. 

4.    Cut    the    wires. 

If  you  have  a  cellular  telephone,  tak 
it  with  you  on  the  road.  And  get  ready 
the  era  of  two-way  paging.  SkyTel,  the 
nation's  leading  wireless  messaging  fin 
has  just  introduced  SkyTel  2-Way,  a  sys 
tern  that  allows  business  travelers  to 
receive  and  send  messages  from  a  devi. 
not  much  larger  than  an  old-style  beep< 

5.    Use    USADirec 
overseas. 

In  more  than  140  coun- 
tries, AT&T  USADirect 
Service  allows  you  to  bypas 
the  local  phone  system  and 
immediately  connect  to  an 
English-speaking  AT&T  ope 
ator.The  AT&T  operator  car 
place  your  calls,  charge  thei 
at  AT&T's  low  international 
rates  and  bill  the  calls  to 
your  AT&T  Calling  Card  or  a 
local  telephone  company 
card.  The  call  to  USADirect 
usually  toll-free  and  can  be 
placed  from  most  foreign  pa 
phones  or  hotel  room 
phones.  Call  800-331-1140 
ext.  100,  for  a  handy  wallet 
card  detailing  USADirect 
Service. 

6.    Get    your 

information  free. 
Both  AT&T  and  MCI  publish  excellent 
free  guides  to  help  business  travelers 
manage  their  international  calls.  Get  the 
AT&T  Worldwide  Calling  Guide  by  calling 
800-545-3117.  MCl's  guide  is  available 
by  calling  800-792-4685. 


WORLD 


B  U 


No  wonder  they're  smiling. 

You  see,  World  Business  Class5"  was  designed  to  give  business  travelers  more  room 
to  work,  sleep,  or  just  to  stretch  out.  With  a  choice  of  movies  on  their  own  Personal 
Video  System,  plus  innovative  menus  designed  by  real,  live,  world  renowned  chefs. 

■  But  most  important,  it  was  designed  so  that  you  arrive  more  rested,  and  ready  to  do 
business,  in  more  destinations  than  any  other  airline  in  the  world. 

-   Join  B.B.  King  and  Diane  Schuur  in  World  Business  Class.  Call  your  travel  agent  or 
Northwest  Airlines  at  I  •  8  0  0  •  4  4  7  •  4  7  4  7. 


@  NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


©1995  Northwest  Airlines  Inc.  ,» 

Northwest  recydes  enough  paper  to  fill  41  Ws  W 


Some  people  just  know  how  to  fly" 
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at  the 


hotel 


Get  the  recognition 
you  deserve. 

Hotel  frequent-stay  programs  don't  get 
the  publicity  that  airline  frequent-flier  plans 
receive,  but  don't  ignore  them.  Frequent-stay 
plans  offer  a  valuable  perk:  recognition. 
Members  of  the  Renaissance  Club  Express 
program  receive  accommodations  on  special 
floors  at  Renaissance  Hotels,  private  reserva- 
tions and  information  lines  and  a  liberal  trav- 
el-rewards plan.  Members  of  the  Fairmont 
President's  Club  can  upgrade  to  a  suite  for 
just  $25  per  night,  receive  free  use 
of  health  clubs  and  get  special 
dining  discounts. 

Don't  waste  time 
in  the  Lobby. 

Hotel  lobbies  are  black  holes  of 
productivity  and  should  be  avoided. 
Frequent-stay  programs  such  as  the 
Westin  Premier,  Fairmont  President's 
Club  and  Renaissance  Club  Express 
offer  expedited  check-in  services  that 
minimize  your  time  in  the  lobby. 
Many  good  hotels  also  offer  a  variety  of 
checkout  options  that  keep  you  out  of 
the  lobby  altogether.  Ask  if  your  hotel 
has  an  express  checkout  procedure 
that  allows  you  to  receive  your  bill  the 
night  before  your  departure.  Many 
hotels  now  offer  video  checkout  and 
bill  reconciliation  through  the  televi- 
sion set  in  your  room. 

Don ' t    get 
segmented    to 
death . 

The  hotel  industry  is  on  a  segmentation 
kick — there  are  more  types  of  budget,  limited- 
service,  all-suite  and  extended-stay  properties 
than  most  business  travelers  can  comprehend. 
By  and  large,  however,  classic,  full-service 
hotels  still  make  the  most  sense  for  the  vast 
majority  of  executives.  The  Akasaka  Prince  in 
Tokyo  offers  executives  everything  they  need:  a 
centralized  location,  14  restaurants  and 
lounges,  a  fully  equipped  business  center  and 
33  meeting  rooms.  A  property  like  the  newly 


restored  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel  is  known  primar- 
ily for  its  exquisite  ser- 
vice and  excellent  loca- 
tion, but  it  also  supplies 
exactly  what  business 
travelers  require:  24- 
hour  room  service,  in- 
room  speakerphones 
with  direct  private  lines 
and  a  fax  machine  in 
every  room. 


wise  policy;  at  a  hotel, 
the  people  with  whom 
you  most  want  to 
become  friendly  are 
on  the  housekeeping 
staff.  Tipping  the 
maid  a  few  dollars  a 
day  will  ensure  that 
she's  responsive  to 
any  immediate,  last- 
minute  needs  you  may  have,  such  as  an  iron 
and  ironing  board,  a  few  extra  towels  or  an 
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the    c  L  a  s 


Business  travelers  no  longer  complain 
about  being  barred  from  first-class  cabins 
on  international  flights.  That's  because 
there  are  precious  few  first-class  cabins 
in  which  to  book  a  seat. 

In  recent  years,  many  of  the  world's 
best  airlines  have  eliminated  first  class  on 
most  of  their  international  routes. 
Adopting  a  concept  popularized  interna- 
tionally several  years  ago  by  Northwest 
and  KLM,  carriers  are  replacing  aging 
first-class  sections  with  more  commodi- 
ous business-class  cabins. 

Continental  combined  its  first  and 
business  classes  into  a  new  cabin  called 
BusinessFirst.  Its  Italian  code-sharing 
partner,  Alitalia,  made  a  similar  decision 
last  June  and  dubbed  its  new  service 
Magnifica  Class.  TWA's  international  jets 
now  sport  a  combined  cabin  called 
Business  One.  And  SAS  Scandinavian 
Airlines  offers  two  types  of  business-class 
seating  but  no  first  class. 

Although  the  concept  of  business- 
class  service  has  been  around  for  only 
about  15  years,  it  has  clearly  replaced 
first  class  as  the  cabin  of  choice  for  many 
international  business  travelers.  It  strikes 
a  reasonable  balance  between  price  and 
value,  and,  best  of  all,  the  new  business- 
class  cabins  are  much  more  com- 
fortable than  the  first  class  of  old. 

Consider  World  Business  Class, 
the  best-articulated  example  of  the 
new  international  business  classes. 
It  not  only  spans  the  chasm 
between  the  old  concepts  of  first 
and  business  classes,  it  also  cross- 
es airline  boundaries  because  it  is 
jointly  offered  by  Northwest 
Airlines  and  KLM. 

Seats  in  World  Business  Class 
offer  48  inches  of  pitch,  the  indus- 
try measure  for  legroom.The  in- 
flight service  is  flexible:  full  meals 
for  business  executives  who  choose 
traditional  service,  or  smaller, 
lighter  snacks  for  travelers  who 
want  to  maximize  their  opportunity 


s    of    choice 


to  work  or  sleep  during  the  flight. 
Travelers  in  either  the  Northwest  or  KLM 
World  Business  Class  cabins  also  receive 
state-of-the-art,  seat-side  personal  video 
systems  offering  several  channels  of 
movies,  news  and  sports.  And  the  ameni- 
ties kits,  blankets  and  pillows  all  have 
been  redesigned  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  international  passengers. 

Of  course,  the  rise  of  the  new  interna- 
tional business  classes  does  not  mean  the 
absolute  demise  of  first-class  cabins.  On 
routes  to  destinations  such  as  London, 


wire 


Sydney  and  Paris,  carriers  like  British 
Airways,  Air  France,  American  and  United 
continue  to  offer  both  first-  and  business- 
class  cabins. 

Air  France  recently  overhauled  both  of 
its  premium  cabins  to  better  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  traveling  business  exec- 
utives. The  centerpiece  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion redesign  is  the  remarkable  L'Espace 
seat.  In  Air  France's  new  first-class  cab- 
ins, the  L'Espace  180  seat  reclines  to  a 
horizontal  position,  essentially  turning  it 
into  an  in-flight  bed.  Seat  pitch  is  gigan- 
tic (82  inches);  video  monitors 
and  phones  are  built  in,  and 
movable  partitions  afford  pri- 
vacy when  the  seat  is  in  the 
fully  reclined  sleeping  position. 
In  business  class,  the  Air 
France  L'Espace  127  seat 
reclines  127  degrees,  which 
NASA  studies  have  determined 
is  the  natural  angle  assumed 
by  the  human  body  in  a  zero- 
gravity  environment. 

Northwest's  World  Business  Class 
(left)  has  set  the  standard  for  mod- 
ern business-class  service.  The 
fully  reclining  L'Espace  180  seat 
(below)  is  the  centerpiece  of  Air 
France's  new  first-class  cabins. 
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at  the   T 

.rental-car 
pickup 

Avoid  the  car-rental 
counter . 

No  business  traveler  has  the  time  to  waste 
at  a  car-rental  counter.  More  important,  it's  no 
longer  necessary.  .Ml  the  major  rental  firms 
now  offer  instant  rental  services  that  permit 
travelers  to  go  from  the  gate  of  their  arriving 
flight  directly  to  their 
car  without  stopping  at 
a  counter  or  dealing 
with  paperwork.  Hertz's 
program,  #1  Gold 
Service,  is  available  at 
about  600  locations  in 
21  countries.  Avis  calls 
its  plan  Avis  Preferred; 
National  has  dubbed 
its  program  Emerald 
Aisle.  The  annual  fee 
for  the  service — about 
S50 — is  minuscule 
compared  with  the  20 
or  30  minutes  a  busi- 
ness traveler  wastes  if 
he  or  she  makes  that 
counter  stop. 

Try    door- 
to-door 
renta  Ls . 
It's  not  well 
known,  but  Hertz  and  Avis  offer  valet  services 
that  simplify  the  return  of  their  cars  at  many 
major  U.S.  airports.  The  Avis  program,  Avis 
Return  Valet,  works  like  this:  When  a  traveler 
drives  into  a  special  area  at  an  Avis  return  lot. 
an  Avis  employee  immediately  processes 
the  rental  invoice,  then  takes  the  wheel  of  the 
car  and  drives  the  traveler  directly  to  his  or  her 
departure  terminal.- The  employee  helps 
unload  the  luggage,  then  drives  the  car  away 
The  business  traveler  never  has  to  load  lug- 
gage onto  or  off  an  airport  shuttle  bus  and 
doesn't  waste  a  minute  from  the  time  the  car 
is  returned  to  the  time  he  or  she  reaches  the 
airport  terminals. 


Check  your 
coverage . 

Car-rental  insurance  pro- 
grams and  waivers  are  compli- 
cated affairs.  Make  sure  that  you 
have  complete  coverage  for  items 
such  as  collision  damage,  third- 
party  liability  and  the  loss 
of  personal  effects.  Many  of  those 
insurance  items  are  included 
free-of-charge  as  part 
of  your  company's  corporate 
rate,  but  some  are  not  Your  own 
personal  automobile  insurance 
policy  covers  some  types  of  car- 


Avis  Preferred 
vice  (left)  allow 
business  travel 
streamline  the 
rental  process  i 
ports.  The  Herf  ] 
Computerized 
Driving  Directi 
System  (above) 
gives  travelers 
rate,  on  demar 
information  a 
driving  routes 


rental  insurana 
your  credit  card 
provide  addition 
rental  coverage. 


all  the 
MAJOR 

rental 
firms 

now  offer 
INSTANT 

rental 

services. 


Drive  i  r 
from  the 
suburbs . 

Car  rentals 
remain  the  best  bargain  in  travel,  so  use  t 
to  your  financial  advantage.  If  you're  und 
pressure  to  reduce  your  travel  and  entertai 
ment  costs,  stay  in  the  suburbs,  then  rent 
and  drive  to  your  downtown  appointment 
Business  travelers  who  choose  overnight  k 
ing  and  meals  in  the  suburbs  rather  than 
central  city  can  slash  T&£  costs  by  as  muc 
50%.  according  to  Runzheimer  Internatioi 
the  management  consulting  firm.  One  ex; 
pie:  Per  diem  costs  (three  meals  and  lodgi 
in  a  business  hotel)  are  S216  in  Boston,  bi 
only  SI 28  in  the  northern  suburbs. 

continued   on   page   A14 


A     SEAT    SD     CDMFDRTABLE,    YD  U     MAY    WANT 
TD     REQUEST    A    WAKE-UP     CALL. 


NTRODUCING     L'ESPACE      127 

BUSINESS     CLASS     SERVICE 


M*. 


u*«l  infruducfNjn  of  L'fc-pjn  <nK 

L'Espace  IK  ».l  I!  |«c 

i   \ir  hVincc  CAlan  VI9S     . 


Sleep  is  a  precious  commodity  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  atmosphere.  Especially  when 
business  demands  a  meeting  in  Europe  early 
the  next  morning.  Fortunately,  Air  France's 
new  L'Espace  127  offers  business  travelers  the 
comfort  of  a  seat  more  likely  found  in  first 
class  than  in  business.  One  that  reclines  fur- 
ther, replicating  the  body's  natural  sleeping 
position.  A   seat   designed   for   total   muscle 
relaxation.  In  your  waking  hours,  L'Espace 
127  boasts  a  built-in  video  entertainment  sys- 
tem, a  travel  kit  with  a  full  complement  of 
amenities,  and  the  finest  wines  and  French 
cuisine  Air  France  has  to  offer.  For  informa- 
tion and  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or 
1-800-AF  PARIS.  No,  you're  not  dreaming. 
Not  yet,  anyway. 


'-MT 
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turning     hotel      fOOIIlS     into    offices 


T 


When  a  major  hotel  chain  conducted  a 
study  about  business-travel  trends  in  the 
1990s,  the  company  was  amazed  to  dis- 
cover that  executive  travelers  have 
become  nonstop  workaholics.  Not  only 
are  they  burning  the  proverbial  candle  at 
both  ends,  they  are  now  obsessed  with 
making  their  travel  time  more  productive. 

More  than  70%  of  the  500  business 
travelers  contacted  said  they  "feel  more 
pressure  to  be  productive  when  they  trav- 
el for  business  as  compared  to  five  years 
ago."  About  60%  of  the  travelers  say  they 
spend  "more  time 
working  in  their  hotel 
rooms  than  they  did 
five  years  ago." 

This  dramatic 
shift  in  how  business 
travelers  live  their 
lives  on  the  road  has 
forced  hoteliers  to 
rethink  their  concept 
of  what  a  guest  room 
should  be.  Mints  on 
the  pillow  and  bas- 
kets of  bathroom 
amenities  may  be 
symbols  of  gracious 
hospitality,  but  they 
are  not  what  today's 
pedal-to-the-metal 
business  travelers 
require.  Simply  put, 
business  travelers 
need  their  hotel 
rooms  to  be  nearly 
seamless  extensions 
of  their  offices. 

Westin  Hotels  & 
Resorts  addresses 
that  need  with 
Westin's  Guest  Office, 
guest  rooms  that 
double  as  working 
offices.  For  just  $20 
above  the  standard 
room  rate,  each 
Guest  Office  room 


provides  not  only  the  usual  hotel  ameni- 
ties, but  also  a  host  of  business  tools: 

•  A  multifunction  printer/fax/copy 
machine  and  printer  cables. 

•  A  speakerphone  with  dataport  and  a 
logical  telephone  policy:  no  charge  for 
local  calls  and  no  surcharge  for  800  calls, 
credit-card  calls  or  incoming  and  outgo- 
ing faxes. 

•  A  spacious  work  area,  adjustable 
desk  chair  and  special  desk  lighting. 
Office  supplies  are  available  at  no  extra 
charge,  as  are  valuable  services  such  as 


in-room  coffeemakers,  breakfast,  news 
pers  and  late  checkout  privileges. 

"This  'office  within  a  guest  room' 
allows  business  travelers  to  work  com- 
fortably and  conveniently  in  their  roorr 
says  Juergen  Bartels,  chairman  and  chi 
executive  officer  of  Westin.  "It  provides 
them  with  the  necessary  business  tools 
and  services  they  need  to  be  productivt 
on  the  road." 

Westin  offers  Guest  Office  rooms  at 
27  of  its  North  American  hotels;  other 
chains  are  installing  similar  concept 

rooms.  Hyatt,  for  example,  ha 


Most  guest  rooms  at 
Fairmont  hotels  are 
equipped  with  fax 
machines,  two-line 
phones  and  dataports. 


Business  Plan  rooms  in  85 
hotels  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
Radisson  has  Business  Class 
rooms  in  110  hotels  in  11 
countries.  And  Loews  Hotels 
offers  Business  Class  rooms  at 
its  14  properties. 

Fairmont  Hotels  has  taken 
slightly  different  approach. 
Rather  than  create  special  gue 
rooms  that  function  as  offices, 
Fairmont  places  business  tools 
in  every  room.  At  the  Fairmont 
hotels  in  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose  and  Chicago,  every  room 
and  suite  is  outfitted  with  a  fax 
machine,  a  two-line  telephone 
with  voicemail  and  a  dataport 
that  bypasses  the  hotel's  centra 
switchboard.  Half  the  rooms  in 
the  Fairmont  properties  in 
Dallas  and  New  Orleans  are 
similarly  equipped.  At  The  Plaza 
in  New  York,  now  managed  by 
Fairmont,  all  guest  rooms  will 
have  fax  machines,  two-line 
phones  and  dataports  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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More  Innovations 
Per  Mile. 


Hertz.  With  the  innovations 

and  services  you  need. 

Now  and  always. 

(T)n  business,  it's  the  innovators  who 
stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  compe- 
tition. That's  why  travelers  take 
advantage  of  the  innovative  services 
at  Hertz. 

From  Beginning... 

(?)  here's  simply  no  faster  way  to  rent 
a  car  than  Hertz  #1  Club  Gold®  No 
long  lines.  No  unnecessary  paper- 
work. Nothing  to  slow  you  down. 
Now  available  at  over  600  locations 
around  the  world,  including  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Europe,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

To  End... 

(S) ringing  the  car  back  is  just  as  fast 
and  easy.  With  Instant  Return,  avail- 
able at  most  U.S.  airports,  a  Hertz 
employee  greets  you  at  the  car  and 
processes  a  fully  detailed,  finalized 
receipt  on  the  spot.  No  trips  to  the 
counter. 

And  All  Points  In  Between. 

(H)ertz  was  the  first  to  provide 
Computerized  Driving  Directions, 
with  instant,  detailed  instructions  in 
any  of  six  languages.  Including 
return  directions  to  get  you  back  to 
the  airport  on  time.  Available  at 
many  locations  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

(A)nd  Hertz  offers  portable  or  in-car 
cellular  phones  at  our  locations 
across  the  U.S.,  making  business  on 
the  road  smoother  than  ever. 

(fi)ertz  is  always  coming  up  with 
innovations  to  make  life  easier  for 
people  who  travel.  That's  why  mile 
for  mile,  no  one  takes  care  of  busi- 
ness exactly  like  Hertz. 


Hertz  rents  Porda  :intl  other  fine  ears. 


exactly. 


advertisement 

continued   from  page   A10 

at  the      , 
airports 

Don't  be  a  face  in 
the  crowd. 

The  world's  major  airports  can  be  brutally 
crowded  at  peak  travel  times,  but  executives 
can  make  their  airport  downtime  productive 
by  joining  an  airline  club  lounge.  Northwest's 
network  of  WorldClub  lounges  are  oases  of 
civility  in  the  manic  airport  environment. 
The  clubs  offer  complimentary  beverages 
and  snacks,  access  to  fax  and  photocopy 
machines,  desks,  telephones,  conference 
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EXECUTIVES 

can  make 
their  airport 
time  . 

productive 

by  joining  an 
AIRLINE 
CLUB 

LOUNGE. 


rooms  and  a  range  of  airline  services. 
The  cost?  Just  $175  a  year. 

Find    an    alternate 
ai  rport . 

Most  important  business  centers  are  served 
by  more  than  one  airport;  these  satellite  facili- 
ties are  much  less  crowded  than  the  city's 
major  airport.  Rather  thai1,  brave  the  crowds  at 
Los  Angeles  International,  book  flights  into  the 
comparatively  placid  airports  in  Long  Beach, 
Burbank  or  Orange  Count)'.  Travelers  over- 


whelm La  Guardia  Airport  in  New  York,  but 
many  business  executives  save  time  by  using 
New  York's  suburban  facilities — White  Plains 
in  Westchester  County,  Newark.  N.J..  and  Islip 
on  Long  Island.  Midway  Airport  is  more 
convenient  than  O'Hare  International  for 
business  travelers  whose  itineraries  begin  or 
end  in  downtown  Chicago.  Other  business 
cities  with  more  than  one  airport  include 
Cleveland,  Detroit.  Dallas,  London,  Paris, 
Miami.  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Sao  Paulo  and  Tampa. 


Avoid  making  an  enem) 
at  the  gate. 

Airline  gate  agents  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  discretion,  so  treat  them  well. 
"Don't  make  a  enemy  of  the  gate  agents, 
because  they  hold  your  destiny  in  their 
hands,"  says  Chris  Vukelich,  a  former  TWA 
and  British  Airways  executive.  "I've  seen  gi 
agents  pass  over  business  travelers — when 
they  were  logical  upgrade  candidates — 
because  those  travelers  were  nasty  to  them. 
Be  polite  and  courteous.  That's  what  gate 
agents  respond  to." 

Talk    the    talk. 

Another  thing  gate  agents  respond  to  is 
knowledge.  If  you  know  what  you're  talking 
about,  chances  are  you'll  ge 
better  service.  Next  time  you 
flight  is  canceled  or  severely 
delayed,  try7  politely  asking  t 
agent  to  "Rule  240"  you. 
That's  airline  code  for  a  pnx 
dure  that  allows  the  gate  agt 
to  validate  your  ticket  for  pa: 
sage  on  a  competing  airline 
it  has  the  next-most-conve- 
nient flight. 

Gub  lounges  like  the 
Northwest  WorldClub 
network  offer  execu- 
tives a  quiet  place  at 
the  airport. 


Go  to  the 
phones,  not  th 
counter . 

If  a  storm  delays  your  flig 
or  your  airline  cancels  your 
itinerary,  don't  get  into  the 
long  lines  at  the  ticket  counte 
Instead,  go  directly  to  the  nearest  telephone 
and  call  your  airline's  reservation  line.  The 
phone  agents  are  not  in  the  midst  of  the  air- 
port's crisis,  they  aren't  dealing  with  hordes  o 
disgruntled  travelers,  and  they  can  do  any- 
thing an  airport  employee  can  do. 

Know    before    you    go. 

Salk  International's  Airport  Transit 
Guide  is  a  treasure  trove  of  useful  transporta- 
tion information.  For  hundreds  of  airports 

continued   on   page   A18 
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You  Don't  Have  To  Be  A  Fortune  500  Company  To 
Afford  The  Benefits  Of  Aircraft  Ownership 


Approximately  80%  of  domestic  general  aviation  business  flights  are  less  than  500 
miles,  carrying  fewer  than  four  people. 

The  Commander  114B,  with  a  range  of  more  than  800  miles,  can  transport  four  people 
luxuriously  at  a  fraction  of  the  acquisition  and  operating  costs  of  other  corporate  aircraft  and 
more  efficiently  than  the  overburdened  hub  and  spoke  commercial  airline  system. 


Estimated 


Estimated  Aircraft 

Operating  Cost 

Acquisition  Cost 

Per  Hour 

Commander  114B 

$    348,500 

$      54 

Beech  King  Air,  B-200 

$3,714,475 

$    452 

Cessna  Citation  Bravo 

$4,395,000 

$    757 

Learjet  35A 

$5,247,200 

$    865 

Hawker  800 

$9,950,000 

$1,013 

The  Commander 

Advantage 


Ownership  of  a  Commander  114B  can  save  you  time  and  money  enhance  productivity, 
competitive  edge,  convenience  and  corporate  image,  as  well  as  provide  tax  benefits. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  pilot  or  have  your  own  flight  department 

Commander  Aircraft  Company,  together  with  our  worldwide  network  of  Authorized 
Sales  and  Service  Representatives,  will  establish  a  turnkey  aircraft  ownership  program  for 
you:  financing,  insurance,  service  and  support,  hangar/ storage,  flight  instruction,  and 
arranging  to  have  a  professional  pilot  on  call  as  needed  to  meet  your  transportation  needs. 


Commander 


AIRCRAFT    COMPANY 

FO     viORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

COMMANDER  AIRCRAFT  COM!       I V,  7200  NORTHWEST  63RD  STREET  BETHANY,  OKLAHOMA  73008 

TELEPH        E:  (405)495-8080  FACSIMILE:  (405)495-8383 
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sense    of    where    you    are 


For  all  its  seeming  simplicity,  the  car- 
rental  transaction  sometimes  can  be  the 
beginning  of  the  most  enervating  portion 
of  a  business  traveler's  road  trip.  By  defi- 
nition, the  traveler  is  in  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  city,  about  to  step  into  an 
equally  strange  and  unfamiliar  automo- 
bile. Most  difficult  of  all,  the  business 
traveler  will  be  driving  the  vehicle  on 
roads  and  highways  he  or  she  may  not 
know  and  attempting  to  pilot  the  car 
to  destinations  he  or  she  may  have 
never  visited. 

It's  all  confusing  and  disconcerting. 
It's  also  stress-inducing,  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  and,  until  now,  totally 
unavoidable. 

The  advent  of  computer  technology 
and  the  widespread  availability  of  satel- 
lite-based Global  Positioning  Systems 
(GPS)  means  that  car  rentals  will 
never  be  the  same.  Even  if  busi- 
ness travelers  don't  know  where 
they  are  going,  their  rental 
cars  will. 

The  nation's  leading 
rental  firms,  Hertz  and  Avis, 
have  introduced  in-car 
navigation  systems  that 
literally  tell  business 
travelers  where  to  go. 
The  compact  devices 
have  real-time  map- 
ping and  direction- 
al capabilities, 
video  screens 
that  display 
specific  driving 
directions  with 
pinpoint  accu- 
racy and  the  abil- 
ity to  direct  business 
travelers  to  their  destinations  with 
visual  and  verbal  instructions. 

The  Hertz  system  (NeverLost)  and  the 
Avis  system  (Avis  Satellite  Guidance) 
work  in  similar  ways.  They  provide  turn- 
by-turn  driving  directions  by  means  of  a 


four-inch  video  screen  mounted  near  the 
dashboard  and  computer-generated  voice 
instructions.  To  activate  the  system,  busi- 
ness travelers  start  their  vehicles  and 

Even  if 
BUSINESS 
TRAVELERS 

don't  know 
where  the^y  are 

going, 

their  rental 
cars 

WILL. 


Hertz  NeverLost  offers  travelers 
computerized  directional  systems 
inside  their  rental  cars. 


press  a  button.  By  scrolling  down  the 
screen  and  entering  a  selection,  traveU 
can  quickly  program  their  destination, 
computer  then  issues  visual  and  verbal] 
commands  to  guide  the  driver. 

The  guidance  systems  have  "tremen 
dous  applications  for  business  traveler; 
says  Robert  J.  Bailey,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Hertz.  "Business  travelers 
are  usually  in  a  hurry  and  can't  afford 
get  lost.  And  even  if  they  don't  follow 
the  directions  on  the  screen  or  the  voic 
command  and  they  make  a  wrong  turn 
the  system  works.  There's  one-button 
recalculation  of  directions  after 
a  mistake." 

Avis,  which  began  testing  its  naviga 
tion  system  in  1992,  says  consumer  re* 
tion  to  the  product  is  overwhelmingly 
positive.  More  than  90%  of  its  custom* 
who  tested  the  system  in  San  Jose  cred 
ed  the  navigation  gear  with  decreased 
stress  and  enhanced  feelings  ( 
driver  security  and  personal 
well-being. 

The  hardware, 
manufactured  by  Rockwell 
International,  combines 
GPS  with  gyroscopic  dead- 
reckoning  technology.  GPS  is 
used  by  boaters,  aviators  and 
military  personnel  to  chart  theii 
exact  geographic  location.  The 
database  and  electronic-mapping 
software  used  in  the  automotive 
systems  were  created  by  a 
California  company  called 
Navigation  Technologies. 
Hertz  employs  NeverLost  in  midsiz 
full-size  and  luxury  Fords,  and 
currently  offers  the  system  in  nine 
markets — Orlando,  Miami,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Avis  has 
more  than  700  cars  equipped  with 
Avis  Satellite  Guidance  and 
deploys  them  in  12  U.S.  markets. 


Aer  Lingus  •>■  Air  New  Zealand  •>■  Alital 


British  Airways 


tfowx  employees 
will  soar.  Your 
expenses  won't. 


With  the  Air  Travel  Card,  you'll  have  the  most  effective  way  to  keep  your  travel  expenses 
under  control.  You'll  get  one  concise  centralized  billing  statement  with  comprehensive 
data,  saving  you  money  and  time  during  reconciliation.  You'll  also  get  no-cost  automatic 
travel  insurance.  All  that,  with  no  annual  fees  or  per  card  charges.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-222-4688  or  call  your  travel  agent. 


Airlines    -f    Lufthansa    -f1     Kuwait 


-f     KLM    Royal    Dutch    Airlines 


Where  to  find  a  plane. 


Where  to  find  your  bags. 


Where  to  find  a  taxi. 


Where  to  find  a 
great  hotel. 

With  75  locations  in 
24  countries,  chances  are 
there's  a  Renaissance  right 

where  you  need  one. 
Call  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-HOTELS-l. 

Renaissance,  a  name  you  can 
be  comfortable  with.™ 


RENAISSANCE, 

HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


advertiseme 

continued    from   page   A14 

around  the  world,  the  guide  details  the 
cost  of  a  cab  to  the  central  city,  the 
availability  of  bus  and  train  service  and 
the  names  of  the  car-rental  firms  that 
serve  the  airport.  The  pocket-size  book 
costs  just  $8.95  delivered  from 
Magellan's  (800-962-4943). 

in  your 
-suitcase 

Don't  think 
pink — or  puce. 

The  best  way  to  save  time  while 
traveling  is  to  avoid  checking  bags. 
Restricting  yourself  to  carry-on  luggage 
means  vou'll  be  able  to  arrive  later  for 
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be  prepared.  Always  have  a  pac 
letries  kit  at  the  ready,  and  rest< 
immediately  after  every  trip.  Pi 
your  travel  cards — frequent-tn 
memberships,  instant-car-renta 
AT&T  Calling  Card,  Air  Travel  C 
in  a  dedicated  travel  wallet.  Ha\ 
"on-the-road"  set  of  your  perso 
travel  imperatives — a  running 
and  shoes  if  you're  a  jogger,  ext 
glasses  or  contacts  or  even  your 
loved  novel — and  make  sure  al 
gear  is  always  packed  and  ready 

Include  products 
for  a  pi  nch . 

Round  out  your  toiletries  kit 
keeping  a  few  emergency  produc 
the  nooks  and  crannies:  a  Swiss 
knife  that  includes  a  blade,  screv 


The  new 

SkyTel 

2-Way  wireless 

paging  system  allows 

business  travelers  to  send 

and  receive  messages. 

your  departing  flight,  then  skip  the 
long  wait  at  baggage  claim  upon 
arrival.  The  best  way  to  get  down  to 
carry-on  weight  is  to  limit  your 
wardrobe  for  each  trip  to  coordinating 
colors  and  mix-and-match  outfits. 
Some  travelers  wear  only  black,  white 
or  gray  clothing  on  the  road.  If  that's 
too  monochromatic  for  you,  at  least 
skip  some  of  the  louder  colors  and 
exotic  accessories  that  work  with  only 
one  outfit. 

Be    prepared 
to    travel . 

You  know  you're  going  to  travel,  so 


and  corkscrew;  a  tube  of  strong  su 
glue,  invaluable  for  everything  fro 
emergency  eyeglass  repair  to  garrr 
hemming;  a  roll  of  strapping  tape 
large,  resealable  plastic  bags,  ham 
for  everything  from  packing  dirty 
laundry  to  protecting  a  sheaf  of 
important  papers. 

Carry    the    basics. 

Great  hotels  like  the  Beverly  Hi 
Hotel  place  fax  machines  in  your  g 
room  so  you  can  work  in  privacy.  A 
high-tech  tools  like  the  SkyTel  2-W I 

continued   on   page   A2 
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Take  off 

with 

triple  miles 

worldwide. 


Triple  Miles 

on  weekly  rentals  of  7  days  or  more. 

Double  Miles 

on  weekend  rentals  of  2  days  or  more. 

The  employee-owners  of  Avis 

make  it  easy  to  take  off  with 
extra  frequent  flyer  miles.  Now, 
you'll  earn  triple  miles  on  weekly 
rentals  and  double  miles  on 
weekend  rentals  from  Avis  wher- 
ever our  partner  airlines  fly. With 
the  extra  miles, you'll  earn  free 
travel  faster.  In  over  140  countries 
at  4,800  locations, Avis  is  there 
trying  harder  for 


VISA 


you.  And  be  sure 
to  take  along 
yourVisa®  card -it's  always  welcome 
at  Avis.  These  offers  are  valid 
September  1  -December  31, 1995. 
So  start  earning  extra  miles 
today  Call  an  Avis  employee- 
owner  at  1-800-831-8000  for 
reservations  and  offer  details,  or 
call  your  travel 
consultant. 


AV'S, 

Yvardet.i 


Offer  good  on  qualifying  rentals.  Miles  awarded  for  consecutive  p; 
rentals  that  occur  Thursday  9  AM  through  Monday  1 1:59  PM.and  7 


NORTHWEST 


TRANS  WORLD 


,  of  2  days  or  more  for  weekend 
more  for  weekly  rentals. 


Avis  features  GM  cars 

6  '.Vizard  Co. Inc. 
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the    truth    about    airfares 


Business  travelers  are  dyed-in-the- 
wool  skeptics,  but  they  too  often  buy  into 
hoary  old  cliches  about  airline  fares.  In 
truth,  airline  fares  aren't  inexplicable, 
outrageously  unfair  or  mysteriously 
immune  to  the  basic  laws  of  economics. 

Here  are  three  fundamental — if  little 
known — truths  that  every  business  travel- 
er should  know  about  the  cost  of  an  air- 
line ticket: 

1.    Buying    flexibility 
Business  travelers  may  wonder  why 

the  leisure  travelers  seated  next  to  them 

on  a  flight  often  pay  less  than  they  did. 

After  all,  the  flight  is  the  same,  the  seat 

is  the  same  and  the  in-flight  service  is 

exactly  the  same. 

What  isn't  the  same  is  the  flexibility 

of  the  ticket.  Generally  speaking,  the 


lower  the  fare,  the  more  restrictive  the 
conditions.  At  the  lowest  fare  levels,  pur- 
chasers have  absolutely  no  options:  They 
must  buy  their  ticket  on  the  spot,  some- 
times days  or  weeks  before  departure, 
and  the  ticket  is  not  refundable.  They 
cannot  easily  change  departure  dates, 
routes  or  flights. 

At  the  highest  fares,  purchasers  have 
total  flexibility:  They  may  buy  a  ticket  at 
any  time  before  departure  and  it  can  be 
refunded  at  any  time  for  any  reason.  And 
they  can  change  anything  about  the  tick- 
et: departure  date  and  time,  or  even  the 
origin  and  destination  points  specified  on 
the  ticket.  Between  the  highest  and  low- 
est fares  is  an  array  of  prices  that  bal- 
ance cost  and  conditions. 

Want  to  reduce  your  cost  of  flying? 
Plan  ahead,  be  prepared  to  travel  at  the 
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YOtLTM  gUJIT  AT  BlEAKFAgT  AND 

WJE'UL  HAVE  IT  M1EAIDY  JOl 
YOTUM  VIEA1L  PICCATA  AT  ILTUMCIHL 


The  Akasaka  Prince  Hotel  in  Tokyo  has  two-hour  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning.  So  you'll  look  sharp  for  those  pressing  engagements.  Call 

1-800-542-8686  for  reservations.    Akasaka  <•>  PRINCE  HOTEL 

TOKYO 


E 


slowest  times  (usually  flights  around  th 
middle  of  the  day)  on  the  slowest  days 
(usually  midweek)  and  accept  the  fact 
that  you  will  be  charged  for  any  change | 
you  are  allowed  to  make. 

2 .  Fol lowi  ng 
the    crowd 

Business  travelers  often  complain 
that  they  pay  more  to  fly  shorter  routes 
than  for  the  long  hauls.  Why  should  it 
cost  more  to  fly  360  miles  between 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  than  it  does 
to  fly  between  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles,  a  route  that  is  nearly  seven 
times  as  long? 

In  short,  airlines  don't  price  seats  by 
the  mile,  but  by  the  sound  rules  of  supp 
and  demand.  More  Philadelphians  want 
fly  to  Los  Angeles  than  Cleveland,  so  tha 
allows  the  airlines  to  schedule  more 
flights,  thus  lowering  their  average  cost 
per  seat.  In  turn,  they  can  sell  the  seats 
to  Los  Angeles  for  less  than  the  seats 
to  Cleveland. 

If  your  business  takes  you  to  destina- 
tions that  few  other  travelers  visit,  you 
are  charged  accordingly. 

3.  The    fare-war 
syndrome 

Business  travelers  would  never 
allow  their  own  companies  to  get 
involved  in  highly  public — and  seemingly | 
unprofitable — price  wars.  So  they  can't 
understand  why  the  airlines  do  it. 

That  attitude  ignores  a  crucial  busi- 
ness reality:  Alone  among  major  indus- 
tries, the  airlines  compete  in  a  totally 
public  marketplace.  Reservations  comput 
ers  list  the  price  and  availability  of  virtu- 
ally every  seat  on  every  flight  for  every 
carrier.  There  are  few  volume  prices  or 
privileged  discounts.  It's  all  out  there  in 
the  open,  and  every  traveler  in  America 
gets  a  fair  and  equal  shot  at  the 
best  airfare  deals. 


• 
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continued    from   page   A18 

paging  system  allow  you  to  keep  in  touch 
with  your  office  no  matter  where  you  are. 
But  working  without  the  basics  is  no  easy  task, 
so  pack  your  carry-on  case  with  an  office  sup- 
plies kit.  Stock  it  with  overnight-mail  labels, 
a  calculator,  stationery,  business  cards,  a  mini- 
stapler,  scissors,  a  highlighting  marker  and 
paper  clips. 

Cushion    your    Laptop. 

If  you  are  among  the  increasing  number 
of  business  travelers  who  never  leave  the  office 
without  a  laptop  computer,  invest  in  a  good 
travel  bag.  Laptop  luggage  costs  less  than 
$100;  there's  padding  in  all  the  right  places, 
and  the  bags  have  pouches  for  the  parapher- 
nalia— manuals,  extra  disks,  spare  batteries, 
phone  cords  and  printer  cables. 


on  the  road 


Buy    before    you    fly. 

The  U.S.  dollar  isn't  the  financial  colossus 
it  once  was,  so  American  business  executives 
must  shop  cautiously  when  they  travel  over- 
seas. Assume  you  should  buy  everything  you 
need  before  you  travel.  A  bottle  of  aspirin  that 
costs  about  $7  in  Los  Angeles  costs  S10  in 
London  and  S36  in  Tokyo.  A  S3  packet  of  razor 
blades  fetches  almost  $9  in  Sao  Paulo.  A  $6 
tube  of  lipstick  costs  almost  SI  1  in  Madrid  and 
S  U  in  Sydney.  And  bring  enough  clothes:  A 
$40  pair  of  men's  jeans  costs  S84  in 
Stockholm,  while  a  $41  woman's  blouse  costs 
$97  in  Frankfurt. 

Fight  the  battle  of 
the  bulge . 

Business  executives  invariably  crowd  their 
travel  schedules,  and  that  often  means  grab- 
bing quick  snacks  rather  than  sensible  meals. 
Nutrition  experts  suggest  you  limit  your  daily 
fat  intake  to  a  total  of  65  grams,  so  snacking 
on  the  road  is  at  your  own  risk.  An  airport  hot- 
dog  has  1 5  grams  of  fat,  and  that  bag  of 
honey-roasted  peanuts  you  gobble  on  the  flight 
may  have  10  grams.  Hotel  minibars  are  no  bet- 
ter. A  small  bag  of  chocolate-chip  cookies  may 
have  20  grams  of  fat.  Avoid  temptation  by 
packing  your  briefcase  with  low-fat  snacks  like 


pretzels,  licorice  or  rice  cakes.  When  you're  on 
the  run,  substitute  a  turkey  sandwich  for  that 
fatty  wiener,  but  replace  the  mayo  (11  grams  of 
fat  per  tablespoon)  with  mustard  (it's  fat-free). 

The  U.S. 
DOLLAR 

isn't  the 
COLOSSUS 

it  once  was, 
so  American 

business 
executives 

must  shpp 

cautiously 

when  they  travel 
OVERSEAS. 


Leave  a  message  at 
the  tone. 

Even  with  the  widespread  availability  of 
voice  mail  and  answering  machines,  time- 
zone  differences  vex  business  travelers  trying  to 
make  contact  with  their  home  or  office.  AT&T 
True  Messages  (800-TRUE-123)  eliminates  the 
time  problem:  One  phone  call  allows  you  to 
pre-record  a  message,  then  schedule  it  for 
delivery  any  time  you  wish. 

Safety  and  security  is 
your  job. 

A  new  survey  conducted  by  the  Air  Travel 
Card  reveals  that  74%  of  corporations  educate 
their  employees  about  travel  safety  and  securi- 
ty. But  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  on-the- 
road  safety  rests  with  you.  Take  some  simple 
steps:  Pack  your  own  luggage  and  never  let  it 
out  of  your  sight;  never  use  your  business  card 
as  a  luggage  tag;  don't  flaunt  your  credit 
cards,  jewelry  or  cash;  and  always  carry  photo- 
graphic identification. 


Author  Joe  Branaitelli  is  travel  adviser  to  Travel 
Holiday  magazine  and  is  a  business-travel  colum- 
nist for  several  national  magazines. 


As  you  drive  up  from  Sunset  Boulevard,  The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 

may  at  first  seem  unchanged.  But  once  inside,  you  will  fully  appreciate 

that  with  the  two-and-one-half-year  restoration  of  our  legendary  resort, 

much  has  been  gained,  and  nothing  has  been  lost. 


and  J>ufUj&iwo 

On  Sunset  Boulevard  •  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210 

Telephone:  (310)  276-2251  •  (800)  283-8885 
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JVLost  hotels  arerit  around 
long  enough  to  get  good,  let  alone  grand. 


Harm 


A  grand  hotel  doesn't  happen  overnight. 

The  Fairmont  has  been  perfecting  the 
art  of  making  guests  feel  pampered  for 
nearly  a  century.  And  while  today  you'll 
find  every  modern  amenity,  we  haven't 
forgotten  the  warmth  and  graciousness 
that  have  always  set  The  Fairmont  apart. 
Our  uncompromising 

ine  L'lazt 

commitment  to  service  isn't  merely  a 
promise.  It's  an  enduring  tradition. 


corporate  leaders  from  every  corner  of  the  world. 
But  then,  every  business  traveler  feels  special  at 

The  Fairmont.  And  the 

tradition  of  outstanding 

Service  is  exemplified        Afternoon  tea  is  a  tradition 

at  The  Fairmont 

in  our  Presidents  Club.  When  you  register, 
you  can  be  upgraded  to  a  suite  at  a  nominal 
charge  per  night,  whenever  one  is  available, 


President  Tajt, 

a  frequent  guest  at      p^\  0f  wh.ch  has  made  business  travel 


The  Fairmont 

at  The  Fairmont  more  pleasurable  as  well.  Over  the 
years,  we've  hosted  Presidents,  royalty  and  Tjit 


The  Plaza,  now  a  Fairmont  managed  hotel 

every  time  you  stay  at  a  Fairmont.  For  reservations, 
please  call  your  travel  professional,  The  Fairmont  at 
1-800-527-4727  or  The  Plaza  at  1-800-759-3000 


Because  why  settle  for  a  good  hotel,     jtt: 
when  you  can  enjoy  a  grand  one? 


cufrmcrKf 


AMERICAS  GRAND  HOTELS. SINCE  1907 


Tn,   Fairmont 
CKic.JO  '189 


TU  Fairmont 

D»lla,  '129 


TU  Fa, 

New   Orl, 


'129 


TU  PU2a 

New  York  '269 


Tke   Fa.rmon, 
San   Franci.co  '189 


TUF,,,..,, 

San  Jo<e  '139 


President's  Club  benefits  apply  at  the  published  National  Corporate  rates  above,  rack  or  weekend  rates  Rates  are  single  occupancy  per  room,  per  night  There  are  a  limited  number  of  rooms  available 
for  this  promotion,  and  promotion  is  subject  to  availability  at  time  of  reservation  Suite  upgrade  subject  to  a  $25  charge,  and  suite  upgrade  is  subject  to  availability  at  time  of  check-in. 

Not  applicable  to  groups  or  conventions.  Tax  not  included 
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WW 

Abele,  John  E. 

222 

Boston  area 

58 

400 

Medical  devices 

Abraham,  S.  Daniel" 

316 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

71 

Slim-Fast 

Abramson,  Leonard 

210 

Blue  Bell.  Pennsylvania 

62 

560 

U.S.  Healthcare 

Ackerman,  Peter 

268 

London,  England 

48 

350 

Junk  bonds 

Adelson,  Sheldon  *■ 

266 

Boston,  Massachusetts;  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

62 

360 

Trade  shows 

Albertson,  Kathryn  McCurry 

150 

Boise.  Idaho 

88 

1,100 

Albertson's,  Inc. 

Alfond  family 

283 

Dexter.  Maine 

620 

Shoes 

Allen,  Herbert 

191 

NYC 

87 

750 

Stock  market 

Allen,  Herbert  Anthony 

191 

NYC 

54 

750 

Stock  market 

Allen,  Paul  G. 

110 

Mercer  Island,  Washington 

42 

6,100 

Microsoft 

Andersen  family 

283 

Bayport.  Minnesota 

650 

Windows 

Anderson,  John  Edward 

212 

Bel  Air,  California 

78 

550 

Beverage  distribution 

Annenberg,  Walter  Hubert 

113 

Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania;  Rancho  Mirage,  California 

87 

3,400 

Publishing 

Anschutz,  Philip  Frederick 

128 

Denver,  Colorado 

55 

2,000 

Oil 

Ansin,  Edmund  Newton 

262 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 

59 

380 

TV  stations 

Anthony,  Barbara  Cox 

117 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

72 

3.000 

Inheritance  (Cox  Enterprises) 

Arison,  Micky  * 

138 

Bal  Harbur,  Florida. 

46 

1,400 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines 

Arrillaga,  John 

216 

Palo  Alto,  California 

58 

500 

Real  estate 

Asplundh  family 

283 

Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania 

500 

Tree  trimming 

Ashton,  Alan  C. 

236 

Orem,  Utah 

53 

450 

WordPerfect 

Autry,  Orvon  Gene  "v 

320 

Los  Angeles,  California 

88 

320 

Broadcasting 

WW 

Bacardi  family 

283 

Puerto  Rico;  Miami  etal. 

1,500 

Liquor 

Bainum,  Stewart  0 

208 

Silver  Spring.  Maryland 

76 

570 

Manor  Care,  Inc. 

Ballmer,  Steven  Anthony 

118 

Bellevue.  Washington 

39 

2,900 

Microsoft 

Barbey  family 

283 

California  etal. 

640 

Inheritance  (VFCorp.) 

Bass,  Anne  Hendricks 

254 

Forth  Worth,  Texas:  NYC 

54 

395 

Divorce 

Bass,  Edward  Perry 

198 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 

50 

660 

Investments 

Bass,  Lee  Marshall 

126 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 

39 

2,000 

Investments 

Bass,  Perry  Richardson 

210 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 

80 

560 

Oil 

Bass,  Robert  Muse 

126 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

47 

2,100 

Investments 

Bass,  Sid  Richardson 

126 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

52 

1,800 

Investments 

Bastian,  Bruce  W.  ■ 

316 

Orem,  Utah 

47 

WordPerfect 

Batten,  Frank  Sr. 

179 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

68 

810 

Media 

Bean  (Gorman)  family 

284 

Freeport,  Maine 

550 

L.L  Bean 

Bechtel,  Riley  P. 

138 

San  Francisco.  California 

43 

1.400 

Engineering,  construction 

Bechtel,  Stephen  Davison  Jr. 

138 

San  Francisco,  California 

70 

1.400 

Engineering,  construction 

Behring,  Kenneth  Eugene 

262 

Blackhawk,  California 

67 

380 

Real  estate 

Belfer  family 

284 

NYC 

525 

Oil 

Bennett,  William  Gordon 

220 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

70 

500 

Circus  Circus  Enterprises 

Benson,  Craig  Robert 

190 

Rye,  New  Hampshire 

41 

630 

Cabletron  Systems 

Berry,  John  William  Sr. 

210 

Dayton,  Ohio 

73 

560 

Yellow  Pages 

Binger,  Virginia  McKnight 

266 

Wayzata.  Minnesota 

79 

370 

Inheritance  (3M) 

Blank,  Arthur 

200 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

53 

345 

Home  Depot 

Blaustein  family 

284 

Baltimore.  Maryland 

1.300 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Bloch,  Henry  W. 

266 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 

73 

360 

H&R  Block 

Block  family 

284 

NYC  area 

600 

Block  Drug  Co. 

Bloomberg,  Michael  Rubens 

158 

NYC 

53 

1.000 

Financial  news 

Bose,  AmarG. 

220 

Wayland,  Massachusetts 

65 

500 

Loudspeakers 

Boudjakdji,  MillicentV. 

172 

Los  Angeles,  California 

55 

450 

Inheritance 

Boyd,  William  Samuel 

258 

Las  Vegas.  Nevada 

63 

390 

Casinos 

Bredin,  Octavia  Mary  du  Pont 

224 

Greenville,  Delaware 

82 

480 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Breed,  Allen  Kent" 

316 

South  Padre  Island,  Texas 

68 

Airbags 

Breed  family 

284 

South  Padre  Island,  Texas 

430 

Airbags 

Bren,  Donald  Leroy 

131 

Newport  Beach,  California 

63 

2,000 

Real  estate 

Brennan,  Bernard  F. 

234 

Chicago,  Illinois 

57 

450 

Montgomery  Ward 

♦New entry.     0 Returnee.    "Dropout.    tNearmiss. 
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Special  Advertising  Series 


This  continuing  series  of  Ohio  business  reports  is  a  public-private  partnership  between  the  Ohio  Department  of  Developme' 


THE  SCOTTS 
COMPANY 


Its  beginnings  125  years  ago  were 
humble— a  hardware  store  in  Marysville, 
just  northwest  of  Columbus. 

The  business  started  growing  when 
O.M.  Scott  began  cleaning  seed  for  central 
Ohio  farmers,  then  sprouted  into  a  mail- 
order seed  business  and  became  the 
world's  lawn-care  leader. 

Today,  The  Scotts  Company  is  the 
worlds  foremost  researcher,  producer  and 
marketer  of  products  for  do-it-yourself  lawn 
care,  professional  turf  care  and  horticulture. 

Employing  2,500  associates,  the 
company's  40  production  facilities  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  turn  out  more  than  500 
products,  including  controlled-release 
fertilizers,  exclusive  seed  varieties,  plant- 
protection  products,  organic  garden 
products  and  spreaders. 

Scotts'  goal  of  $  1  billion  in  sales  by  the 
year  2000  is  supported  by  a  three-part 
strategy. 

First  is  strengthening  the  Scotts1 
brand  through  high-visibility  sponsorship 
of  showcase  sports  turf  venues.  Scotts  is 
the  official  turf-care  consultant  of  Major 
League  Baseball,  counts  most  of  the  top  100 


golf  courses  in  America  among  its  7,000 
golf-course  customers,  and  helped  create 
and  maintain  the  soccer  fields  for  World 
Cup  USA  1994. 

Second  is  a  commitment  to  research 
and  development,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  industry.  Long  an  innovative, 
technology-driven  company,  Scotts 
chalked  up  firsts  in  the  development  of 
lawn  fertilizer  (in  1928),  lawn  weed  control, 
patented  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed,  lawn 
spreaders,  automated  seed 
processing  and  packaging, 
and  insect-resistant  grasses. 

"Our  patented  processes 
and  technologies  have  played 
a  pivotal  role  in  the  success 
of  The  Scotts  Company,"  says 
President  and  CEO  Theodore 
J.  Host,  "and  continue  to 
provide  a  major  part  of  The 
Scotts  Difference®." 

The  third  part  of  Scotts' 
strategy  is  to  grow  globally 
and  through  acquisitions.  The 
company  is  currently  cultivat- 
ing Southeast  Asia,  where  the  growing 
popularity  of  golf  courses  makes  the  market 
particularly  attractive,  as  well  as  nurturing 
a  strong  horticulture  business  in  Europe. 

During  the  past  decade  Scotts  has 
acquired  Hyponex,  the  leading  organic 
garden  products  company;  Republic  Tool 
&  Manufacturing,  a  spreader  company;  and 
the  Grace-Sierra  Horticultural  Products 
Company,  including  the  well-known 
Osmocote5  brand. 

Probably  the  most  significant  deal  in 
Scotts'  125-year  history  was  the  May  1995 
merger  with  privately  held  Stern's  Miracle- 
Gro  Products.  That  merger  combines  the 


two  leading  brands  in  the  lawn  and  gard 
industry  and  should  allow  Scotts  to  reai 
the  billion-dollar-sales  goal  well  ahead 
schedule. 

"Our  demographics  research  tells  I 
Scotts  has  great  growth  ahead  of  it,"  sa*. 
Host.  "For  people  54  and  older,  the  numbe 
one  activity  is  gardening  and  the  numbe 
seven  activity  is  golf.  We're  the  mark*, 
leader  in  products  for  both  pastimes.  By  trf 
year  2000  a  million  more  people  each  ye< 
will  turn  54.  That's  an  eno 
mous  opportunity  for  us." 
Scotts'  performance  i 
strong,  with  actual  top-lin 
growth  of  14.1%  since  1989  ani 
$606  million  in  sales  last  yeaii  *p 

After  more  than  12 
years,  Scotts  is  still  firml  »'' 
rooted  in  Marysville.  It  is  no'ffi 
only  Scotts'  corporate  heac 
quarters,  but  also  a  majo 
manufacturing  center  for  the**:, 
company  and  its  flagship 
R&D  facility.  "Our  business  i:: 
growing,"  says  Host,  "anc 
our  location  in  central  Ohio  continues  tc 
be  one  of  our  greatest  assets." 
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■THE SCOTTS  COMPANY 

513-644-0011 

■  UNION  COUNTY  DEVELOPMENT 

800-642-0087 

OHIO  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
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OCKY  SHOES  & 
OOTS  INC. 


You  have  to  look  only  as  far  as  your  feet 
9  know  that  most  of  the  American  shoe 
dustry  is  extinct.  Some  85%  of  us  are  walk- 
Byi  i  on  foreign  soles. 

n  i  But  one  Appalachian  Ohio  company  has 
a  wen  that  heavy  doses  of  man- 
is."  ement  and  marketing  savvy 
ice  n  salvage  a  dying  industry. 
m  The  Brooks  family  has 
h  ade  shoes  in  Nelsonville 
ys  op.  4,852),  in  the  Hocking 

I  ver  Valley  of  southeast  Ohio, 
rm  nee  the  1930s.  Through  three 

II  merations,  the  little  corn- 
ea iny  had  struggled  under 
gjj  ;avy  attack  by  imports  and 

atched  600  domestic  shoe 
ants  shut  their  doors. 

Today  Rocky  Shoes  & 
;ojoots  isn't  struggling;  it  has 
solid  share  of  the  specialty  market. 

"We're  past  the  survival  stage,"  says 
ike  Brooks,  president  and  CEO.  "We've 
^engineered  from  top  to  bottom— the  way 
e  market,  manufacture  and  move  our  raw 
laterials." 

Rocky's  first  strategy  was  to  create 


"We  found  a  way  to 
make  the  shoe  business 
work  in  the  U.S. " 
Mike  Brooks, 
President  and  CEO, 
Rocky  Shoes  &  Boots  Inc. 


footwear  no  foreign  competitor  could  copy. 
Several  production  lines  use  Gore-Tex,  the 
membrane  that  lets  moisture  escape  but 
keeps  water  out.  Rocky— one  of  very  few 
Gore-Tex  licensees  —is  the  world's  biggest 
user  of  the  patented  fabric  in  footwear. 

A  second  strategy  involved  a  new  dis- 
tribution network.  Formerly  selling  under  the 
demanding  rules  set  by  department  stores, 
Rocky  now  markets  mostly  through  sport- 
ing goods  stores.  Approving  outdoorsmen, 
hunters  and  backpackers  ante 
up  for  the  higher-priced  boots. 
The  antique  facade  of  the 
Nelsonville  factory  belies  the 
modern  manufacturing  and 
management  techniques  that 
have  turned  the  once-obscure 
company  into  a  NASDAQ- 
traded,  1,000-employee  comer. 
Funds  from  an  IPO  in 
1993  were  quickly  invested 
in  new  machinery  and  man- 
agement education. 

Brooks  scrapped  the  old 
piecework  concept.  Heeding 
the  advice  of  local  Ohio  University  consult- 
ants, he  built  compensation  packages 
that  reward  team  effort. 

"An  employee  used  to  perform  one  task," 
says  Brooks,  "and  completion  of  the  whole 
was  not  his  problem.  Now  we've  set  everyone 
up  in  U-shaped  teams,  with  each  associate 
trained  to  help  others.  In  the  old  system  there 
was  no  incentive  to  help  anyone." 

Brooks  doesn't  mind  that  associates 
watch  the  clock— in  fact,  that's  part  of  the 
grand  plan. 

"Clocks  measure  production  against 
engineered  goals,"  says  Brooks.  "If  the 
associates  complete  the  day's  plan  early, 


I? 


For  two  years  in  a  row,  Ohio  has 
been  rated  the  national  leader  in 
business  development.  The  com- 
panies profiled  here  illustrate  the 
diversity  and  strength  of  our 
economy.  Read  their  stories  and 
learn  why  so  many  companies 
choose  to  expand  and  grow  in  Ohio. 

George  V.  Voinovich,  Governor 

they  go  home  early.  If  they're  behind, 
there's  an  extra  push.  Now  I  look  back 
and  ask,  'Why  would  you  make  some- 
thing any  other  way?' " 

While  robots  are  used  for  some  opera- 
tions, each  of  the  million  pair  of  boots 
Rocky  turns  out  annually  is  handcrafted 
in  more  than  1 75  steps.  It  used  to  take  three 
weeks  to  make  a  pair  of  boots;  now  it  is 
completed  in  about  two  days. 

Two  offshore  factories  build  "uppers" 
to  supplement  production  in  Nelsonville. 
The  Ohio  factory  fashions  the  "bottoms" 
and  finishes  the  footwear.  The  arrange- 
ment protects  Nelsonville's  300  jobs  and 
allows  the  company  to  place  the  proud 
"Made  in  the  USA"  label  on  its  footwear. 

sFirsf 


■ROCKY  SHOES  &  BOOTS  INC. 

800-451-2121 

■  ATHENS  COUNTY  DEVELOPMENT 

614-594-2251 

OHIO  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

800-345-OHIO 
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El 

Brittingham  family 

284 

Mexico;  Dallas,  Texas 

500 

Dai-Tile  Group 

Broad,  Eli 

184 

Los  Angeles,  California 

62 

800 

Homebuilding 

Bronfman,  Edgar  Miles 

120 

NYC 

66 

2,700 

Seagram  Co. 

Brown  family 

284 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

1,300 

Whiskey 

Brown,  Jack  Eugene 

268 

Midland,  Texas 

70 

350 

Oil 

Buffett,  Susan  Thompson 

176 

San  Francisco,  California 

63 

900 

Berkshire-Hathaway 

Buffett,  Warren  Edward 

109 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

65 

11,800 

Stock  market 

Busch  family 

284 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1,300 

Anheuser-Busch 

Butler,  Sarah  Turner 

238 

Columbus,  Georgia 

75 

435 

Inheritance  (Coca-Cola  stock) 

Butt,  Charles  C. 

202 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

57 

600 

Supermarkets 

WW 

Cafaro,  William  Michael 

201 

Hubbard.  Ohio 

82 

600 

Shopping  malls 

Campbell  family 

286 

Hawaii 

850 

Real  estate 

Cargill,  James  R. 

142 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

71 

1,200 

Cargill,  Inc. 

Cargill,  Margaret 

142 

La  Jolla,  California 

75 

1,200 

Cargill.  Inc. 

Carlson,  Curtis  LeRoy 

160 

Long  Lake,  Minnesota 

81 

1,000 

Radisson 

Carter  family 

286 

Dallas,  Texas 

640 

Direct  selling 

Carver,  Lucille 

240 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

78 

430 

Inheritance  (Bandag,  Inc.) 

Chambers,  Anne  Cox 

117 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

75 

3,000 

Inheritance  (Cox  Enterprises) 

Chan,  Ronnie  * 

178 

Hong  Kong 

45 

860 

Real  estate 

Chandler  family 

286 

Los  Angeles  et  al. 

1,600 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Checchi,  Alfred  A.  • 

228 

Los  Angeles;  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

47 

425 

Leveraged  buyouts 

Clapp  family 

286 

Seattle,  Washington 

1,200 

Inheritance  (Weyerhaeuser) 

Clark  family 

290 

Cooperstown.  New  York 

550 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Clark,  James  H.  • 

222 

Woodside,  California 

51 

485 

Netscape 

Clayton,  James  Lee 

264 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

61 

375 

Mobile  homes 

Close  family 

290 

Fort  Mill.  South  Carolina 

480 

Textiles 

Cohn,  Seymour" 

316 

Palm  Beach  County,  Florida 

84 

Real  estate 

Collier  family 

290 

Naples,  Florida 

1,300 

Real  estate 

Comer,  Gary  Campbell 

240 

Chicago,  Illinois 

66 

430 

Lands'  End 

Connell,  Grover 

232 

Westfield,  New  Jersey 

77 

460 

Equipment  leasing 

Cook,  Jane  Bancroft 

237 

Cohasset,  Massachusetts;  Sarasota,  Florida 

83 

440 

Inheritance  (Dow  Jones) 

Cook,  Scott  • 

270 

MenloPark,  California 

42 

350 

Intuit 

Cook,  William  A. 

192 

Bloomington,  Indiana 

64 

750 

Medical  supplies 

Cooke,  Jack  Kent 

194 

Middleburg,  Virginia 

82 

700 

Real  estate 

Cooke,  Phoebe  Hearst 

172 

San  Francisco,  California 

68 

450 

Inheritance 

Coors  family 

290 

Golden,  Colorado 

770 

Beer 

Copley,  Helen  Kinney 

200 

La  Jolla,  California 

72 

650 

Publishing 

Corn,  Elizabeth  Turner 

238 

Columbus,  Georgia 

69 

435 

Inheritance  (Coca-Cola  stock) 

Cosby,  William  HenryJr.it 

318 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 

58 

335 

Television 

Coulter,  Joseph  R. 

226 

Miami  area 

70 

460 

Medical  equipment 

Coulter,  Wallace  Henry 

226 

Miami,  Florida 

70s 

475 

Medical  equipment 

Cowles  family 

290 

Minneapolis;  NYC  etal. 

530 

Newspapers 

Crown,  Lester 

134 

Wilmette.  Illinois 

70 

1,800 

Inheritance 

Cullen  family 

290 

Houston,  Texas 

500 

Oil 

Cumming,  Ian  * 

272 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

54 

345 

Banking,  insurance 

m 

Damon  family 

290 

Hawaii;  California 

700 

Banking,  real  estate 

Daniels,  Robert  William  Jr.  it 

319 

Denver,  Colorado 

75 

325 

Cable  TV 

Darden,  Constance  Simons  du  Pont 

224 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

91 

480 

Inheritance  (DuPont  Co.) 

Dart,  Robert  ■ 

316 

London,  England 

37 

Dart  Container 

Dart,  William  A. 

201 

Sarasota,  Florida 

67 

600 

Dart  Container 

Davenport,  Elizabeth  Lupton 

204 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

62 

600 

Coca-Cola  bottling 

Davidson,  William  Morse 

156 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 

72 

1,000 

Guardian  Industries  Corp. 

Davidson  family 

290 

Torrance.  California 

500 

Software 

Davis  family 

293 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

1,900 

Winn-Dixie  Stores 

*New  entry.     0 Returnee.    "Dropout.    tNearmiss. 
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Burn  Fat 
SGetFit 

RELAX  INSTANTLY 

LOSE  YOUR 
LOVE  HANDLES 
GET  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  IN  BED 
THE  FASTEST  WAY 
TO  BUILD  MUSCLE 
WE  ATE  IT. 
WE  RATE  IT 
Best&Worst 
Low-fat  Foods 
FAST  FDCES  FOR.., 
Sore  Knees 
•Bad  Habits 
•Grooming  Banes, 


ARTICLES  FOR  A  TELEVISION  ICON 


CAN  ANY  WOMAN  MEASURE  UP  TO  YOUR  MOM? 

-December  1994  issue 

LISTENING  TO  YOUR  INNER  CHILD 

-July  1994  issue 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

-April  1994  issue 

PEAKING  TOO  EARLY 

-May  1993  issue 


Jerry  Mathers-"The  Beaver" 


Men's  Health  Magazine  is  the 
modern  man's  survival  guide,  filled 
with  tips  to  help  you  feel  better,  look 
better  and  perform  better. 

Call  now  for  a  free  trial  issue  and 
get  a  free  copy  of  "101  Men's  Health 
Secrets.'  The  world  of  Men's  Health 
is  yours  for  a  year  when  you  pay 
tl9-97.  Or  simply  write  "cancel"  on 
the  invoice  and  one  nothing.  The 
trial  issue  and  the  book  are  yours  to 
keep,  compliments  of  Men's  Health. 

Call  1-800-403-4747 
and  order  now! 


Tons  of  useful  stuff  for  regular  guys} 
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m 

Davis,  Marvin  Harold 

130 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

70 

2,000 

Oil 

Day,  Robert  Addison  Jr. 

241 

NYC 

51 

420 

Money  management 

Dayton  family 

293 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

975 

Dayton  Hudson 

DeBartolo.  Edward  John  ■ 

314 

Boardman,  Ohio 

deceased 

Shopping  centers 

DeBartolo,  Edward  John  Jr.  -k 

214 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

49 

520 

Shopping  centers 

Dedman,  Robert  Henry  Sr. 

179 

Dallas,  Texas 

69 

850 

Country  clubs 

Dell,  Michael 

192 

Austin,  Texas 

30 

740 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Demoulas  family 

293 

Boston  area 

675 

Supermarkets 

DeVos,  Richard  Marvin 

111 

Ada,  Michigan 

69 

4,300 

Amway 

Dillon  family 

293 

Far  Hills,  New  Jersey 

650 

Inheritance  (Dillon,  Read) 

Disney,  Roy  Edward 

200 

Los  Angeles,  California 

65 

625 

Inheritance  (Walt  Disney  Co.) 

Dixon,  Fitz  Eugene  Jr. 

251 

Lafayette  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

72 

400 

Inheritance 

Dolan,  Charles  Francis 

182 

Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

69 

810 

Cable  TV 

Donnelley  family 

294 

Chicago  origin 

1,400 

R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 

Dorrance,  Bennett 

139 

Paradise  Valley,  Arizona 

49 

1,200 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Dorrance,  JohnT.  Ill  ■ 

316 

Lyford  Cay,  Bahamas;  Devil's  Tower,  Wyoming 

51 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Druckenmiller,  Stanley  -k 

268 

NYC 

43 

350 

Soros  Fund  Management 

Duffield,  David  A.  • 

204 

Danville,  California 

55 

600 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 

du  Pont  (Pierre  Samuel  II)  family 

294 

Wilmington,  Delaware  etal. 

10,000 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

du  Pont,  Alexis  Felix  Jr. 

230 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

89 

470 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

du  Pont,  IreneeJr. 

224 

Montchanin,  Delaware 

75 

480 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

du  Pont,  Willis  Harrington 

268 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 

59 

350 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Durst  family 

294 

NYC 

650 

Real  estate 

Dyson,  Charles  Henry" 

316 

NYC 

Conglomerator 

ra 

Earhart,  Anne  Catherine  Getty 

208 

Laguna  Beach,  California 

43 

570 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Ebrahimi,  Farhad  Fred 

270 

Denver,  Colorado 

56 

350 

Quark  Inc. 

Edson,  John  Orin 

196 

Seattle,  Washington 

63 

670 

Boats 

Egan,  Richard  J. 

242 

Hopkinton,  Massachusetts 

59 

420 

Computers 

Eisner,  Michael  D. 

232 

Los  Angeles,  California 

53 

460 

Walt  Disney  Co. 

Ellis,  Alpheus  Lee 

221 

Tarpon  Springs,  Florida 

89 

490 

Banking 

Ellison,  Lawrence  Joseph 

112 

Atherton,  California 

51 

4,200 

Oracle  Corp. 

Engelhard,  Jane  B. 

251 

Far  Hills,  New  Jersey 

77 

400 

Inheritance 

Engelstad,  Ralph  L. 

245 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

65 

400 

Casino 

ra 

Farmer,  Richard 

214 

Indian  Hill,  Ohio 

60 

525 

Cintas  Corp. 

Feeney,  Charles 

172 

London,  England 

64 

910 

Duty  Free  Shoppers 

Feld,  Kenneth 

244 

Potomac,  Maryland 

47 

400 

Circus 

Field,  Frederick  W.(Ted) 

191 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

43 

750 

Inheritance  (Marshall  Field  &  Co.) 

Fireman,  Paul 

200 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

51 

615 

Reebok 

Fisher,  Donald  George 

212 

San  Francisco,  California 

67 

550 

The  Gap 

Fisher,  Doris  F. 

212 

San  Francisco,  California 

64 

550 

The  Gap 

Fisher,  Lawrence 

226 

NYC 

85 

475 

Real  estate 

Fisher,  Max  Martin 

242 

Franklin,  Michigan 

87 

415 

Oil 

Fisher,  Zachary 

226 

NYC 

84 

475 

Real  estate 

Flagler  family 

294 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  etal. 

500     > 

Inheritance  (Standard  Oil) 

Flatley,  Thomas  John  0 

252 

Milton,  Massachusetts 

63 

400 

Real  estate 

Flinn,  Lawrence  Jr.  * 

204 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

60 

600 

United  Video  Satellite  Group 

Flint,  Lucile  du  Pont 

224 

Greenville,  Delaware 

80 

480 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Ford,  Josephine  it 

318 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Michigan 

72 

335 

Inheritance  (Ford  Motor  Co.) 

Ford,  William  Clay 

152 

Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Michigan 

70 

1,000 

Inheritance  (Ford  Motor  Co.) 

Franchetti,  Anne" 

315 

Seal  Cove,  Maine 

70s 

Textiles 

Fribourg,  Michel 

152 

NYC 

82 

1,100 

Grain  trader 

Frist,  Thomas  F.  Jr. 

176 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

57 

875 

Columbia/HCA  Healthcare  Corp. 

Fritz,  Lynn  C.  • 

234 

San  Francisco,  California 

52 

450 

Shipping  agent 

Frost,  Phillip 

217 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 

59 

500 

Pharmaceuticals 

•  New  entry.    0  Returnee.    ■  Dropout.    tNearmiss. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dealerscope  Merchandising  Products  of  the  Month 


SANYO 
MDC-2000 

Sanyo  brings  together  Mini  Disc  (MD|,  CD  and 
tape  playback  capability  in  the  MDC-2000  With 
this  new  Sanyo  music  system,  recordings  can 
be  made  wherever  you  go.  from  your  favorite 
source.  MDs  are  1/4  the  size  of  CDs  with  74 
minutes  of  digital  quality  music.  A  full  function 
remote  puts  AM/FM  tuner,  tape,  CD  and  MD 
controls  at  your  fingertips 


BROTHER 

Super  PowerNote®  Personal  Electronic  Notebook 

The  first  affordable  alternative  to  a  PC 
notebook:  the  Super  PowerNote®  Personal 
Electronic  Notebook.  It  weighs  less  than  5  lbs. 
features  a  full  size,  Perfectype®  professional 
keyboard,  has  a  super-long  eight-hour  battery 
life  and  looks  like  a  notebook  computer. 
It  is  the  perfect  PC  partner,  or  easy  to  use 
stand-alone  notebook,  for  anyone  who 
conducts  business  away  from  home  or  office. 

SANYO  TECNICA  USA,  INC. 
Megaelite  ME-9900 

Mobile  TV  Diversity  Antenna  System- 
It's  like  no  other  mobile  antenna  on 
earth!  Using  DAS.  Technology  with  up  to 
30  times  per  second  signal  switching 
between  four  antenna  elements,  the 
Megaelite  ME-9900  optimizes  mobile 
reception  that  leaves  traditional  antennas 
in  the  dark!  Home-like  reception  in  a 
mobile  system. .  only  from  Sanyo  Tecnica  USA,  Inc.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-528-01 16.  or  write.  Sanyo  Tecnica  USA,  Inc.  5420  West  Southern 
Avenue,  Suite  104,  Indianapolis,  IN  46241 

DANBY  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Designer  Series  Compact  Refrigerators 

Danby  Products,  Inc.  introduces  the  new 

design  in  compact  refrigeration,  with  deluxe 

"designer"  rounded  door  and  flush  fit  handle 

styling  for  easy  reversibility.  Available  in 

1.7.  2.5  and  4.3  cu  ft.  capacities  And  a 

black/white  color  option.  If  you're  looking  for 

premium  quality  and  a  modern  new  look,  the 

Danby  Designer  Series  compact  refrigerators 

boast  a  complimenting  design  ideal  for  offices,  homes  and  dormitories. 

Call  Danby  Products.  Inc.,  1-800-26D-ANBY  (263-2629)  for  more 

information  and  the  dealer  nearest  you! 


SAFT  AMERICA  INC. 
Again  and  Again® 

Talk  On-Stay  Charged-No 

Hands!  Again  &  Again®  offers 

a  full  line  of  cellular  phone 

rechargeable  replacement 

batteries  with  cost-effective 

OEM  quality.  High  energy,  long 

lasting  cells  provide  optimum 

talk  time  and  are  backed  by  a 

limited  1 2-month  warranty.  A  full  line  of  chargers  works  for  the  most 

commonly  used  cellular  phone  batteries.  And  the  new  Hands-Free  Kit  and 

Cradle/Mount  for  the  Motorola  MicroTAC™  flip  phone  frees  you  up  to 

take  care  of  business  en  route.  Available  4th  quarter.  Call  Again  &  Again® 

at  1-800-328-9146. 


FISHER 
Studio  60 

The  Studio  60  CD 
Management  System  puts 
an  entire  collection  of 
music  at  your  beck  and  call. 
Storing  up  to  60  discs  in  up 
to  60  categories,  Studio  60 
allows  virtually  unlimited 
choice  in  how  to  program, 
organize,  categorize  and 
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manage  your  music  collection.  The  shuttle  remote  puts  control  of  it  all  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  lust  twist  the  dial  to  search  dozens  of  your  favorite 
discs  and  select  what  you  want  to  play. 

FRIGIDAIRE 

The  Look  of  Better  Performance  is  Here. 

Only  from  Frigidaire. 

See  the  complete  line 

of  Frigidaire  Gallery™ 

and  Frigidaire  Gallery 

Professional  Series™ 

lines  of  appliances 

featuring  a  new  line  of 

built-in  cooking 

products  including 

wall  ovens  and  gas 

and  electric  cooktops 

with  the  look  of 

stainless  steel.  The  Gallery  Collection  features  contoured  design  and  sleek, 

easy-to-clean  surfaces  in  monochromatic  white,  almond,  black  or  the 

stunning,  commercial-look  of  stainless  steel.  Call  1-800-FRIGIDAIRE  for  the 

location  of  a  Frigidaire  retailer  nearest  you  and  a  free  brochure.  See  our 

Internet  site  on  the  World  Wide  Webb  at  http/Avww.frigidaire.com. 
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The  Magazine  of  Consumer  Electronics, 
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Gallo,  Ernest 

261 

Modesto,  California 

86 

380 

Wine 

Galvin,  Robert  William 

136 

Barnngton  Hills,  Illinois 

73 

1,500 

Motorola 

Gates,  Charles  Cassius  Jr. 

198 

Denver,  Colorado 

74 

665 

Gates  Corp. 

Gates,  William  Henry  III 

108 

Bellevue,  Washington 

39 

14,800 

Microsoft 

Gaylord,  Edward  Lewis 

172 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

76 

940 

Broadcasting 

Geballe,  Frances  K. 

205 

Woodside,  California 

74 

370 

Levi  Strauss 

Geffen,  David 

139 

Malibu,  Beverly  Hills,  California 

52 

1,300 

Music 

Gerry,  Alan 

190 

Liberty,  New  York 

66 

795 

Cable  TV 

Getty,  Caroline  Marie 

208 

San  Francisco,  California 

38 

570 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Getty,  Eugene  Paul  (J.  Paul  Jr.) 

179 

London,  England 

63 

840 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Getty,  Gordon  Peter 

135 

San  Francisco,  California 

61 

1,600 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Getty,  Mark  ■ 

316 

London,  England 

35 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Getty,  Tara  Gabriel  Galaxy  Gramaphone  ■ 

316 

London,  England 

27 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Gill,  Timothy  E. 

270 

Denver,  Colorado 

41 

350 

Quark,  Inc. 

Glazer,  Guilford 

217 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

74 

500 

Real  estate 

Goizueta,  Roberto  Crispulo 

198 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

63 

655 

Coca-Cola 

Goldman  family 

294 

NYC  area 

600 

Inheritance  (real  estate) 

Goldman,  Rhoda  Haas 

205 

San  Francisco,  California 

71 

420 

Levi  Strauss 

Goldsbury,  Christopher  (Kit)  • 

184 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

52 

800 

Salsa 

Gonda,  Leslie  L. 

266 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

76 

365 

International  Lease  Finance  Co. 

Gonda,  Louis  L. 

266 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

47 

365 

International  Lease  Finance  Co. 

Gore  family 

294 

Newark,  Delaware 

800 

Gore-Tex 

Gottwald  family 

294 

Richmond,  Virginia 

770 

Ethyl  Corp. 

Graham  family 

295 

Washington,  DC. 

675 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Grainger,  David  William  ■ 

316 

Skokie,  Illinois 

67 

Electrical  equipment 

Green,  Pincus 

186 

Meggen,  Switzerland 

60 

800 

Commodities  trading 

Greenberg,  Maurice  (Hank) 

154 

NYC 

70 

1,000 

American  International  Group 

Guccione,  Robert  Charles  Joseph  Edward  S.  ■ 

316 

NYC 

63 

Publishing 

Gund  family 

295 

Cleveland  origin 

1,900 

Inheritance  (Sanka,  banking) 

1TB 

Haas,  John  C. 

201 

Villanova,  Pennsylvania 

77 

600 

Rohm  &  Haas 

Haas,  Josephine  B. 

205 

San  Francisco,  California 

81 

380 

Levi  Strauss 

Haas,  Peter  E.  Jr. 

205 

San  Francisco,  California 

47 

590 

Levi  Strauss 

Haas,  Peter  Sr. 

135 

San  Francisco,  California 

76 

1,600 

Levi  Strauss 

Haas,  Robert  D. 

205 

San  Francisco,  California 

53 

570 

Levi  Strauss 

Haas,  Walter  A.  Jr.  ■ 

314 

San  Francisco,  California 

deceased 

Levi  Strauss 

Haebler  family 

295 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

930 

Int.  Flavors  and  Fragrances 

Hall,  Donald  Joyce 

146 

Mission  Hills,  Kansas 

67 

1,100 

Inheritance  (Hallmark) 

Hamilton,  Dorrance  Hill 

178 

Wayne,  Pennsylvania;  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

67 

865 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Harbert,  John  Murdoch  III  ■ 

314 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

deceased 

Construction 

Harbert,  Raymond  * 

205 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

36 

600 

Inheritance 

Hardie,  Mary  Jane  Hoiles 

250 

Marysville,  California 

73 

400 

Publishing 

Hascoe,  Norman 

268 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

66 

350 

Semiconductor  materials 

Hearst,  Austin 

172 

NYC 

43 

450 

Inheritance 

Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Jr. 

172 

Los  Angeles,  California 

50 

450 

Inheritance 

Hearst,  George  Randolph  Jr. 

172 

Los  Angeles,  California 

68 

450 

> 

Inheritance 

Hearst,  Randolph  Apperson 

172 

NYC 

79 

900 

Inheritance 

Hearst,  William  Randolph  III 

172 

San  Francisco,  California 

46 

'  450 

Inheritance 

Heinz,  Teresa 

191 

Fox  Chapel,  Pennsylvania;  Washington,  D.C. 

56 

760 

Inheritance  (HJ.  Heinz  Co.) 

Helmsley,  Harry  Brakmann 

135 

NYC;  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Arizona 

85 

1,600 

Real  estate 

Herb,  Marvin 

217 

Chicago,  Illinois 

58 

500 

Coca-Cola  bottler 

Hess,  Leon 

194 

NYC;  Deal,  New  Jersey 

81 

700 

Amerada  Hess  Corp. 

Hewlett,  William  Redington 

122 

Portola  Valley,  California 

82 

2,700 

Hewlett-Packard 

Heyman,  Samuel 

248 

NYC 

56 

400 

GAF  Corp. 

Hill,  Margaret  Hunt 

146 

Dallas,  Texas 

79 

1,100 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hillenbrand  family 

295 

Batesville,  Indiana  et  al. 

1,200 

Caskets,  hospital  beds 

Hillman,  Henry  Lea 

123 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

76 

2,400 

Industrialist 

Hilton,  William  Barron 

252 

Holmby  Hills,  California 

67 

395 

Hilton  Hotels 

Hixon  family 

296 

Pasadena,  California 

1,200 

Connectors 
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Worth 
($mil) 

Primary  sources 

1TB 

Hobby,  Oveta  Culp  ■ 

314 

Houston.  Texas 

deceased 

Media 

Hoiles,  Harry  Howard 

250 

Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 

79 

400 

Publishing 

Holding,  Robert  Earl 

196 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

68 

675 

Oil  refining 

Hollingsworth,  John  D. 

221 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

77 

495 

Textile  machinery 

Horvitz  family 

296 

Cleveland,  Ohio  area:  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

1,000 

Inheritance  (media) 

Hostetter,  Amos  Barr  Jr. 

174 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

58 

900 

Continental  Cablevision 

Houghton  family 

296 

Corning,  New  York 

530 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Howard,  Robert  Staples  ■ 

316 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California 

71 

Publishing 

Huber  family 

296 

Rumson,  New  Jersey 

500 

J.M,  Huber  Corp. 

Hughes  family 

296 

California,  Nevada 

1,000 

Hughes  Aircraft 

Huizenga,  Harry  Wayne 

176 

Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida 

57 

880 

Blockbuster  Entertainment 

Huizenga,  Peter T 

319 

Oakbrook.  Illinois 

56 

320 

Blockbuster  Entertainment 

Hunt,  Caroline  Rose 

222 

Dallas.  Texas 

72 

490 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Hunt,  Johnnie  Bryan  ■ 

316 

Goshen,  Arkansas 

68 

Trucking 

Hunt,  Ray  Lee 

128 

Dallas.  Texas 

52 

2,000 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Huntsman,  Jon  Meade 

128 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

58 

2,000 

Plastics/chemicals 

Hyde,  Joseph  Reeves  III 

238 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

52 

440 

Auto  parts 

WM 

Icahn,  CarlCelian 

220 

NYC;  Bedford,  New  York 

59 

500 

Finance 

Idema  family 

296 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

1,000 

Steelcase 

Hitch,  Michael 

202 

Detroit,  Michigan  area 

66 

600 

Pizza 

Ingram,  Erskine  Bronson  ■ 

314 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

deceased 

Distribution 

Ingram,  Martha  R.  * 

135 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

60 

1,700 

Inheritance 

WM 

Jacobs,  Jeremy  Maurice 

252 

East  Aurora,  New  York 

55 

400 

Sports  concessions 

Jacobs,  Richard  E. 

262 

Lakewood,  Ohio;  NYC 

70 

380 

Shopping  centers 

Jamail,  Joseph  Dahr  Jr. 

190 

Houston,  Texas 

69 

800 

Lawsuits 

Jannard,  Jim  • 

192 

Irvine.  California 

46 

750 

Sunglasses 

Jenkins  family 

296 

Lakeland,  Florida 

1,000 

Publix  Super  Markets 

Johnson,  family 

296 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

1,600 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Johnson,  Abigail  • 

131 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

33 

1,900 

Fidelity  Investments 

Johnson,  Barbara  Piasecka 

174 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

58 

900 

Inheritance  (Johnson  &  Johnson) 

Johnson,  Charles  B. 

190 

Hillsborough,  California 

62 

790 

Franklin  Resources  Inc. 

Johnson,  Edward  Crosby  III 

131 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

65 

1,000 

Fidelity  Investments 

Johnson,  Rupert  H.  Jr. 

190 

Hillsborough,  California 

55 

635 

Franklin  Resources  Inc. 

Johnson,  Samuel  Curtis 

123 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

67 

2,300 

Johnson  Wax 

Jones,  Glenn  Robert" 

316 

Denver,  Colorado 

65 

Cable  TV 

Jones,  Jerral  Wayne 

262 

Dallas,  Texas 

53 

375 

Oil  and  gas 

Jones,  Margaret  * 

205 

San  Francisco  area 

40 

400 

Inheritance  (Levi  Strauss) 

Jordan  family 

298 

Boston  origin 

935 

Inheritance  (media,  retailing) 

WM 

Kaiser,  George  B. 

216 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

53 

500 

Oil  and  gas 

Kamins,  Philip  Evans 

232 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

59 

465 

Plastics 

Kauffman,  Muriel  ■ 

315 

Mission  Hills,  Kansas 

deceased 

Inheritance 

Keck,  Howard  Brighton 

248 

Los  Angeles,  California 

82 

400 

Inheritance  (Superior  Oil  Co.) 

Keinath,  Pauline  MacMillan 

182 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

61 

800 

Cargill,  Inc. 

Kelly,  William  Russell 

226 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

89 

480 

Kelly  Services 

Kerkorian,  Kirk 

122 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

78 

2.700 

Investments 

Kimmel,  Sidney 

234 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  NYC 

66 

460 

Jones  Apparel 

Kleberg  family 

298 

King  Ranch,  Texas 

750 

Inheritance 

Kluge,  John  Werner 

109 

Charlottesville,  Virginia;  NYC 

81 

6,700 

Metromedia 

Knight,  Philip  Hampson 

123 

Portland,  Oregon 

57 

2,400 

Nike,  Inc. 

Koch,  Charles  de  Ganahl 

134 

Wichita,  Kansas 

59 

1,800 

Inheritance  (oil  services) 

Koch,  David  Hamilton 

134 

NYC 

55 

1,800 

Inheritance  (oil  services) 

Koch,  Frederick  Robinson 

194 

London,  England;  Monaco;  NYC 

61 

500 

Inheritance  (oil  services) 

Koch,  William  Ingraham 

194 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 

55 

700 

Inheritance  (oil  services) 

Kohlberg,  Jerome  Spiegel  Jr. 

196 

Mount  Kisco,  New  York 

70 

665 

Leveraged  buyouts 

Kohler  family 

298 

Kohler,  Wisconsin  origin 

750 

Plumbing  fixtures 

♦New entry.     ^Returnee.    "Dropout.    tNearmiss. 
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F    YOU    TOOK    A    LIKING    to    the 


^Chillingham    Toy    Works    and 


were  thinking  of  making  a  bid  for 


it,  you  could  analyze  10  years'  worth 


of  comparative  transactions,  conduct 


■:':'J!K 


some  research  into  the  global  birth 

/  \ 

rate  between^  19&4  and  1989,  commit 


the  corporate  tax  code  to  memory, 


you  a  lew 


million  dollars,  and 


Dodsworth 


Browne  a  really  fun  offer. 


"The  Citibank  Private  Back  "  is  used  worldwide  by  Citibank,  N.A.  and  certain  bank  and  non-bank  affiliates.  ©  1995  Citibank,  IV.  A.  Citibank  is  a  member  of  SFA  and  IMRO. 


Or  you  could  just  talk  to 
your  private  banker. 

Your  Citibank  Private  Banker  is  committed  to  thoroughly  understanding  you 
and  your  aspirations.  And,  to  help  you  achieve  them,  only  your  Citibank  Private 
Banker  can  draw  on  an  incomparable  combination  of  resources— the  expertise  and 
unmatched  presence  of  the  world's  most  global  bank.  In  addition  to  investment, 
real  estate  and  retirement  advice,  you  have  access  to  Citibank  corporate  finance 
specialists  who  apply  the  same  rigorous  process  to  an  individual  business  purchase 
as  to  a  Fortune  500"  transaction.  Once  your  purchase  is  completed,  your  Private 
Banker  will  continue  to  draw  on  the  expertise  of  Citibank  specialists  to  help 
you  manage  the  life  cycle  of  your  investment— from  growing  the  business  to  real- 
izing the  equity  you've  built.  To  further  explore  the  rewards  of  a  relationship 
with  The  Citibank  Private  Bank,  please  call  212-559-1111. 


THE  CITIBANK  PRIVATE  BANK 
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Name 

Page 

Residence 

Age 

Worth 
($mil) 

Primary  sources 

WM 

Koshland,  Daniel  E.  Jr. 

205 

Lafayette,  California 

75 

400 

Levi  Strauss 

Kovner,  Bruce 

234 

NYC 

50 

450 

Trading 

Kravis,  Henry  R. 

184 

NYC 

51 

800 

Leveraged  buyouts 

Krehbiel,  Frederick  A. 

212 

Lisle,  Illinois 

54 

460 

Molex  Inc. 

Krehbiel,  John  Hammond  Jr. 

212 

Lisle,  Illinois 

58 

550 

Molex  Inc. 

Kroc,  Joan  Beverly 

135 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California 

67 

1,600 

Inheritance  (McDonald's) 

Kroenke,  Ann  Walton  • 

214 

Columbia,  Missouri 

unknown 

525 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart) 

WW 

Landegger,  family 

298 

NYC 

700 

Paper  mills 

Lauder,  Est.ee 

152 

NYC 

ageless 

1.000 

Cosmetics 

Lauder,  Leonard  Alan 

152 

NYC 

62 

1,000 

Cosmetics 

Lauder,  Ronald  Steven 

152 

NYC 

51 

1,000 

Cosmetics 

Lauren,  Ralph 

240 

NYC 

56 

430 

Apparel 

Laurie,  Nancy  Walton  * 

214 

Columbia,  Missouri 

unknown 

525 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart) 

Lee,  Thomas  Haskell 

201 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

51 

600 

Leveraged  buyouts 

LeFrak,  Samuel  Jayson 

150 

NYC 

77 

1,100 

Real  estate 

Lennon,  Fred  A. 

158 

Hunting  Valley.  Ohio 

89 

1,000 

Valves,  pipe  fittings 

Lerner,  Alfred 

158 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

62 

1,000 

Banking 

Levine,  Stuart  Robert 

190 

Stratham,  New  Hampshire 

37 

780 

Cabletron  Systems 

Levy,  Leon 

272 

NYC 

70 

340 

Money  manager 

Lewis,  Peter  Benjamin 

234 

Beachwood,  Ohio 

61 

450 

Progressive  Corp. 

Lilly  family 

298 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1,300 

Pharmaceuticals 

Lindemann,  George 

196 

Wellington,  Florida 

59 

670 

Cable,  cellular 

Lindner,  Carl  Henry  Jr. 

200 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

76 

650 

Insurance 

Littlefield,  Edmund  Wattis 

244 

Burlingame.  California 

81 

400 

Utah  International 

Litwin,  Leonard 

204 

NYC 

79 

600 

Real  estate 

Louis,  John  Jeffry  ■ 

315 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

deceased 

Inheritance  (Johnson  Wax) 

Louis  family 

298 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

1.200 

Inheritance 

Lupton,  John  Thomas 

204 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

69 

600 

Coca-Cola  bottling 

Lykes  family 

298 

Florida 

1,000 

Shipping 

Lyon,  Frank  Jr. 

235 

Boca  Raton,  Florida;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

54 

450 

Bottling 

n 

MacMillan,  Cargill  Jr. 

182 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

68 

800 

Cargill,  Inc. 

Mac  Mi  Man,  John  Hugh  III 

182 

Hillsboro  Beach,  Florida 

67 

800 

Cargill,  Inc. 

MacMillan,  W.  Duncan 

182 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

65 

800 

Cargill,  Inc. 

MacMillan,  Whitney 

182 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

66 

800 

Cargill,  Inc. 

Magness,  Bob  John 

160 

Englewood,  Colorado 

71 

1,000 

TCI 

Malone,  JohnC. 

210 

Parker,  Colorado 

54 

560 

Cable  TV 

Malone,  Mary  Alice  Dorrance 

139 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 

45 

1,200 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Mandel,  Jack  N. 

230 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

83 

430 

Premier  Industrial  Corp. 

Mandel,  Joseph  C. 

230 

Lyndhurst,  Ohio 

81 

440 

Premier  Industrial  Corp. 

Mandel,  Morton  L. 

230 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

74 

470 

Premier  Industrial  Corp. 

Manoogian,  Richard  Alexander 

214 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Michigan 

59 

515 

Masco  Corp, 

Marcus,  Bernard 

200 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

66 

630 

Home  Depot 

Marion,  Anne  Windfohr 

251 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

56 

400 

Inheritance 

Marks,  Nancy  Smith  Lurie 

241 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

60s 

425 

*  Harcourt  General  Inc. 

Marriott,  John  Willard  Jr. 

238 

Washington,  D.C.  area 

63 

425 

Hotels 

Marriott,  Richard  Edwin 

238 

Washington.  DC.  area 

56 

430 

Hotels 

Mars,  Forrest  Edward  Jr. 

117 

McLean.  Virginia 

64 

3,000 

Inheritance  (candy) 

Mars,  Forrest  Edward  Sr. 

117 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

80s 

3,000 

Inheritance  (candy) 

Mars,  John  Franklyn 

117 

Arlington,  Virginia 

59 

3,000 

Inheritance  (candy) 

Marshall,  Barbara  Hall 

213 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

71 

550 

Inheritance  (Hallmark) 

Marshall,  James  Howard  II  ■ 

315 

Houston,  Texas 

deceased 

Oil 

Marshall,  James  Howard  III  -k 

262 

Pasadena,  California 

59 

375 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Marshall,  E.  Pierce  * 

262 

Dallas,  Texas 

56 

375 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Mathile,  Clayton  Lee 

241 

Dayton,  Ohio 

54 

420 

Pet  food 

May,  Cordelia  Scaife 

201 

Ligonier,  Pennsylvania 

67 

600 

Inheritance 

May,  Irene  Sophie  du  Pont 

224 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

94 

480 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

McCaw,  Bruce  R. 

192 

Bellevue,  Washington 

48 

715 

McCaw  Cellular 

♦  New entry.     "Returnee.    ■  Dropout.    tNearmiss. 
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Name 


McCaw,  Craig  0. 
McCaw,  John  Elroy  Jr. 
McCaw,  Keith  W. 
McClatchy  family 
McCormack.  Mark  Hume  • 
McEvoy.  Nan  Tucker 
McGlothlin,  James 
McGovern,  Patrick  Joseph 
McGraw  family 
McLane,  Robert  Drayton  Jr.  ■ 
Mead  family 
Meijer  family 
Mellon  family 
Mellon,  Paul 


Page       Residence 


150  Bellevue.  Washington 

192  Seattle.  Washington 

192  Seattle.  Washington 

298  Sacramento.  California 

216  Cleveland.  Ohio;  NYC 

266  San  Francisco.  California 

245  Bristol,  Tennessee 

204  Nashua.  New  Hampshire 

300  NYC 

315  Temple.  Texas 

300  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wisconsin 

300  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 

300  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  area 

144  Upperville.  Virginia 


Age  Worth  Primary  sources 
($mil) 

46  1,100  McCaw  Cellular 

44  670  McCaw  Cellular 

42  695  McCaw  Cellular 

500  Newspapers 

64  500  International  Management  Group 

76  360  Publishing 

54  400  Coal 

58  600  Publishing 
790  McGraw-Hill 

59  Grocery  distribution 
1,000  Consolidated  Papers 
1,200  Retailing 

5.400  Inheritance 

88  1,100  Inheritance 


Menard,  John  R.  Jr. 

195 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

55 

700 

Home  improvement 

Mennen  family 

300 

Morristown.  New  Jersey 

940 

The  Mennen  Co. 

Milken,  Lowell  Jay 

216 

Los  Angeles.  California 

46 

400 

Junk  bonds 

Milken,  Michael  Robert 

216 

Los  Angeles.  California 

49 

500 

Junk  bonds 

Miller,  Sydell  • 

226 

Cleveland  area 

57 

480 

Hairdressing 

Milliken,  Gerrish  ■ 

315 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

78 

Textiles 

Milliken,  Roger 

210 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

79 

560 

Textiles 

Mills,  Alice  Francis  du  Pont 

230 

Middleburg.  Virginia 

82 

470 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Milstein,  Monroe  Gary 

271 

Burlington,  New  Jersey 

68 

350 

Burlington  Coat  Factory 

Miner,  Robert  N.  ■ 

315 

San  Francisco,  California 

deceased 

Oracle  Corp. 

Mitchell,  George  Phydias 

217 

Houston,  Texas 

76 

500 

Oil  and  gas 

Monaghan,  Thomas  Stephen 

220 

Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 

58 

500 

Domino's  Pizza 

Moncrief,  William  Alvin  (Tex)  Jr.  ■ 

316 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

75 

Oil  and  gas 

Moore,  Gordon  Earle 

120 

Santa  Clara  County,  California 

66 

2.800 

Intel  Corp. 

Moores,  John  Jay  t 

318 

Sugar  Land.  Texas 

51 

340 

Software 

Meran,  James  Martin 

179 

Hillsboro  Beach.  Florida 

77 

850 

Toyotas 

Munger,  Charles  Thomas 

224 

Los  Angeles.  California 

71 

480 

Berkshire  Hathaway 

Murdoch,  Keith  Rupert 

116 

Australia;  London,  England:  NYC  et  al. 

64 

3,300 

Publishing 

Murdock.  David  Howard 

174 

Bel  Air,  California 

72 

900 

Real  estate 

Murphy,  Charles  H.  Jr.  ■ 

316 

El  Dorado,  Arkansas 

75 

Murphy  Oil 

Murphy  family 

302 

El  Dorado.  Arkansas 

510 

Inheritance 

Q 

Naify,  Marshall 

202 

San  Francisco,  California 

75 

385 

Movie  theaters 

Naify,  Robert  Allen 

202 

San  Francisco,  California 

73 

600 

Movie  theaters 

Newhouse,  Donald  Edward 

111 

NYC 

65 

4.300 

Publishing 

Newhouse,  Samuel  1.  Jr. 

111 

NYC 

67 

4,300 

Publishing 

Nicholas,  Peter  M. 

222 

Boston  area 

54 

485 

Medical  devices 

Noorda,  Raymond  J. 

200 

Provo,  Utah 

71 

615 

Novell  Inc. 

Nordstrom  family 

302 

Seattle,  Washington 

1,300 

Retailing 

Norris  family 

302 

Marshalltown.  Iowa  origin 

950 

Lennox  International 

Norris,  Diana  Strawbridge 

178 

Palm  Beach.  Florida 

56 

435 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

KH 

O'Connor  family 

302 

Victoria.  Texas 

570 

Inheritance 

Olde,  Ernest  J  • 

248 

Detroit.  Michigan 

57 

400 

Discount  stock  broker 

O'Neill  family 

302 

Los  Angeles  area 

525 

Real  estate 

Opperman,  Dwight  Darwin  *■ 

194 

Egan.  Minnesota 

72 

700 

Legal  publishing 

m 

Packard,  David 

113 

Los  Altos  Hills.  California 

83 

3.700 

Hewlett-Packard 

Pamplin,  Robert  Boisseau  Jr. 

198 

Lake  Oswego.  Oregon 

54 

650 

Textiles 

Pasculano,  Lynne 

236 

NYC:  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

54 

450 

UIS.  Inc. 

Pearson,  Edith  du  Pont 

268 

Montchanin.  Delaware 

83 

350 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Peery,  Richard  Taylor 

216 

Palo  Alto.  California 

55 

500 

Real  estate 

Peltz,  Nelson 

200 

Bedford,  New  York;  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

53 

635 

Leveraged  buyouts 

Pennington.  Claude  (Doc)  B. 

Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 

95 

550 

Oil  and  gas 

♦New entry.     ^Returnee.    ■Dropout.    tNearmiss. 
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Page 

Residence 

Age 

Worth 
($mil) 

Primary  sources 

13                BHHfl 

Pennington,  William  Norman 

220 

Reno,  Nevada 

72 

460 

Circus  Circus  Enterprises 

Perdue,  Franklin  Parsons 

191 

Salisbury,  Maryland 

75 

750 

Chickens 

Perelman,  Ronald  Owen 

112 

NYC 

52 

4,200 

Leveraged  buyouts 

Perenchio,  Andrew  Jerrold 

220 

Bel  Air,  California 

64 

500 

Television 

Perot,  Henry  Ross 

122 

Dallas,  Texas 

65 

2,600 

Computer  services 

Perry,  Claire  Eugenia  Getty 

208 

San  Francisco  area 

41 

570 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Petersen,  Robert  Einar 

248 

Beverly  Hills.  California 

69 

400 

Publishing 

Petrie,  Milton  ■ 

315 

NYC;  Southampton,  New  York 

deceased 

Petrie  Stores 

Phipps,  Howard  Jr.  0 

262 

Old  Westbury,  New  York 

61 

375 

Inheritance  (Bessemer  Trust) 

Pictet,  Marion  MacMillan 

182 

Hamilton  Beach,  Bermuda 

63 

800 

Cargill,  Inc. 

Pigott  family 

302 

Bellevue,  Washington 

775 

Inheritance  (Paccar) 

Pitcairn  family 

302 

Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania  et  al. 

1,200 

Inheritance  (PPG  Industries) 

Pohlad,  Carl  Ray 

179 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

80 

845 

Banking 

Posner,  Victor 

232 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 

77 

460 

Investments 

Price,  David  G.  t 

320 

Santa  Monica,  California 

63 

315 

Real  estate 

Primm,  Gary  Ernest" 

316 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

55 

Casinos 

Primm  family 

302 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

760 

Casinos 

Pritt,  Frank  • 

217 

Seattle,  Washington 

53 

500 

Attachmate  Corp. 

Pritzker,  Jay  Arthur 

118 

Chicago,  Illinois 

73 

2,900 

Financier 

Pritzker,  Robert  Alan 

118 

Chicago,  Illinois 

69 

2,900 

Financier 

Pulitzer  family 

306 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

930 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

K^l 

Quadracci,  Harry  V.  • 

239 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

59 

430 

Printing 

WM 

Rainwater,  Richard 

182 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

51 

800 

Investments 

Rales,  Mitchell  • 

242 

Washington,  D.C. 

38 

410 

Finance 

Rales,  Steven  • 

242 

Washington,  D.C. 

43 

410 

Finance 

Redstone,  Sumner  Murray 

110 

Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 

72 

4,800 

Viacom,  Inc. 

Reed  family 

306 

Seattle,  Washington 

1,300 

Lumber,  paper 

Reid,  Elizabeth  Ann 

213 

Denton,  Texas 

73 

550 

Inheritance  (Hallmark) 

Reinhart,  Dewayne  B. 

210 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

75 

550 

Wholesale  foods 

Rich,  Marc 

186 

Meggen,  Switzerland 

60 

800 

Commodities  trading 

Rich,  Robert  Edward  Sr. 

194 

Buffalo,  New  York;  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

82 

700 

Food  products 

Richards  family 

306 

Carrollton,  Georgia 

500 

Wire  and  cable 

Richardson  family 

306 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

870 

Inheritance  (Richardson-Vicks) 

Riggio,  Leonard  ■ 

316 

NYC 

54 

Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc. 

Rinker,  Marshall  Edison  (Doc) 

266 

Palm  Beach,  Florida 

90 

370 

Concrete 

Roberts,  George  R. 

184 

San  Francisco  Bay  area 

51 

800 

Leveraged  buyouts 

Roberts,  Ralph  J. 

232 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 

75 

460 

Comcast  Corp. 

Robertson,  Julian  H.  Jr.  t 

318 

Long  Island,  New  York 

63 

330 

Money  manager 

Robinson,  Jesse  Mack 

246 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

72 

400 

Banking 

Robinson  family 

306 

Kuaui,  Hawaii 

500 

Real  estate 

Rockefeller  (John  D.)  family 

306 

NYC  et  al. 

6,200 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Rockefeller,  David  Sr. 

138 

NYC;  Tarrytown,  New  York 

80 

1,300 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Rockefeller,  Laurance  Spelman 

142 

NYC;  Tarrytown,  New  York 

85 

1,200 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Rockefeller,  Winthrop  Paul 

146 

Morrilton,  Arkansas 

46 

1,100 

»  Inheritance  (oil) 

Rollins  family 

306 

Atlanta,  Georgia;  Wilmington,  Delaware 

785 

Inheritance 

Rowling,  Reese  Mcintosh 

192 

Corpus  Chnsti,  Texas 

67 

740 

Oil  and  gas 

Ryan,  Patrick  George 

216 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

58 

510 

Insurance 

ra 

Sakioka,  Katsumasa  (Roy) 

271 

Costa  Mesa,  California 

97 

350 

Real  estate 

Sammons  family 

308 

Dallas,  Texas 

500 

Inheritance 

Sarofim,  Fayez  Shalaby 

182 

Houston,  Texas 

66 

800 

Money  management 

Saul,  Bernard  Francis  II 

262 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

63 

375 

Inheritance 

Scaife,  Richard  Mellon 

184 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

62 

800 

Inheritance 

Scharbauer,  Clarence  Jr. 

268 

Midland,  Texas 

70 

350 

Inheritance  (oil,  land) 

Schneider,  Donald  J. 

212 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

59 

550 

Trucking 

Schwab,  Charles  R. 

179 

Atherton,  California 

58 

845 

Charles  Schwab  Corp. 
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K"M 

Schwan  family 

308 

Marshall,  Minnesota 

1,200 

Inheritance 

Scott,  Walter  Jr.  t 

319 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

64 

325 

Construction,  telecommunications 

Scripps  (E.W.)  family 

308 

Cincinnati  origin 

1,900 

Inheritance  (newspapers) 

Scripps  (J. E.)  family 

308 

Detroit  et  al. 

700 

Inheritance  (newspapers) 

Searle  family 

308 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

1,000 

Inheritance 

Sharp,  Bayard  ■ 

316 

Centreville,  Delaware 

82 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Sharp,  Hugh  Rodney  III 

237 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

60 

440 

Inheritance  (Du  Pont  Co.) 

Shoen  family 

308 

Phoenix  area;  Nevada 

580 

U-Haul 

Shorenstein,  Walter  Herbert 

235 

San  Francisco,  California 

80 

450 

Real  estate 

Sidamon-Eristoff,  Anne  Phipps  0 

262 

NYC 

63 

375 

Inheritance  (Bessemer  Trust) 

Simmons,  Harold  Clark 

178 

Dallas,  Texas;  Montecito,  California 

64 

870 

Investments 

Simmons,  Richard  Paul 

266 

Sewickley.  Pennsylvania 

64 

370 

Allegheny  Ludlum 

Simon,  Herbert  ■ 

316 

Indianapolis.  Indiana;  NYCet  al. 

61 

Shopping  centers 

Simon,  Melvin 

213 

Indianapolis.  Indiana;  NYCet  al. 

69 

545 

Shopping  centers 

Simplot,  John  Richard 

123 

Boise,  Idaho 

86 

2,200 

Potatoes 

Singleton,  Henry  Earl 

198 

Beverly  Hills.  California 

78 

660 

Teledyne 

Skaggs,  Leonard  Samuel  Jr. 

195 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

72 

690 

American  Stores  Co. 

Smith  (Charles  E.)  family 

308 

Washington,  DC. 

560 

Real  estate 

Smith  family 

308 

Chicago  origin 

2,200 

Inheritance  (III.  Tool  Works) 

Smith,  Athalie  Irvine 

268 

Middleburg.  Virginia;  Corona  Del  Mar,  California 

62 

360 

Inheritance 

Smith,  Frederick  Wallace 

254 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

51 

395 

Federal  Express 

Smith,  0.  Bruton  • 

256 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

68 

395 

Speedway  Motorsports,  Inc. 

Smith,  Richard  Alan 

241 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

70 

425 

Harcourt  General  Inc. 

Solheim,  Karsten 

271 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

84 

350 

Golf  clubs 

Solomon,  Russell 

256 

Sacramento.  California 

70 

390 

Tower  Records 

Solow,  Sheldon  Henry 

270 

NYC 

67 

350 

Real  estate 

Sommer,  Viola 

238 

NYC 

74 

440 

Inheritance  (real  estate) 

Sorenson,  James  LeVoy 

146 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

74 

1,100 

Medical  devices 

Soros,  George 

154 

London.  England;  NYC 

65 

1,000 

Money  manager 

Spangler,  Clemmie  Dixon  Jr. 

186 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

63 

800 

Investments 

Spanos,  Alexander  Gus 

259 

Stockton,  California 

73 

385 

Construction 

Speer,  Roy  M. 

256 

Freeport,  Bahamas 

63 

390 

Home  Shopping  Network 

Spelling,  Aaron  ■ 

316 

Holmby  Hills,  California 

72 

Television 

Spielberg,  Steven  Allen 

194 

Pacific  Palisades,  California;  East  Hampton,  New  York 

47 

700 

Movies 

Stanley,  John  R. 

221 

Houston.  Texas 

56 

500 

Gas 

Stein,  Jay  ■ 

316 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

49 

Stein  Mart 

Steinberg,  Saul  Phillip 

261 

NYC 

56 

380 

Financier 

Stempel,  Ernest  E. 

213 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 

79 

535 

American  International  Group 

Stephens,  Jackson  Thomas 

191 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

72 

750 

Investment  banking 

Stern,  Leonard  Norman 

174 

NYC 

57 

900 

Pet  supplies 

Stowers,  James  Evans  Jr. 

226 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

71 

475 

Mutual  funds 

Strawbridge,  George  Jr. 

178 

Chester  County.  Pennsylvania 

57 

445 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Stryker  family 

310 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

540 

Inheritance 

Stuart  family 

310 

Seattle,  Washington 

750 

Inheritance  (Carnation  Co.) 

Subotnick,  Stuart  • 

268 

NYC 

53 

350 

Metromedia 

Sulzberger  family 

310 

NYC 

490 

New  York  Times 

Sun,  David  • 

254 

Fountain  Valley 

44 

370 

Kingston  Technology 

Swig  family 

310 

San  Francisco 

525 

Real  estate 

D 

Taper,  Sydney  Mark  ■ 

315 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

deceased 

First  Charter  Financial  Corp. 

Tate,  Jack  P.  • 

228 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

51 

475 

Baby  Superstore 

Taubman,  A.  Alfred 

240 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan;  NYC 

70 

430 

Shopping  centers 

Taylor  famiiy 

310 

Boston  origin 

600 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Taylor,  Jack  Crawford 

156 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 

73 

1,000 

Auto  rentals 

Teel,  Joyce  Raley 

241 

West  Sacramento,  California 

64 

425 

Supermarkets 

Temple  family 

310 

Diboll,  Texas  origin 

860 

Inheritance  (timber) 

Terra,  Daniel  James 

190 

Nirthbrook,  Illinois 

84 

790 

Lawter  International 

Thorne,  Oakleigh  Blakeman  0 

Millbrook,  New  York 

63 

345 

Commerce  Clearing  House 
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I'M 

Tisch,  Laurence  Alan 

139 

Westchester  County,  New  York 

72 

1,300 

Loews  Corp. 

Tisch,  Preston  Robert 

139 

NYC;  Harrison,  New  York 

69 

1,300 

Loews  Corp. 

Tu,  John  -k 

264 

Fountain  Valley,  California 

54 

370 

Kingston  Technology 

Turner,  Robert  Edward  (Ted) 

134 

Roswell.  Georgia 

56 

1.900 

Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc. 

Turner,  William  B. 

238 

Columbus,  Georgia 

72 

435 

Inheritance  (Coca-Cola  stock) 

Tyson,  Barbara 

171 

FayetteviMe,  Arkansas 

46 

785 

Tyson  Foods 

Tyson,  Donald  John 

171 

Spnngdale.  Arkansas 

65 

975 

Tyson  Foods 

FB 

Udvar-Hazy,  Steven  Ferencz 

264 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

49 

375 

International  Lease  Finance  Corp. 

Ueltschi,  Albert  Lee 

217 

Irving,  Texas 

78 

500 

FlightSafety  International 

Unanue  family 

310 

Secaucus.  New  Jersey 

480 

Goya  Foods 

Upjohn  family 

310 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

1,000 

Inheritance  (Upjohn  Co.) 

WM 

Van  Andel,  Jay 

111 

Ada,  Michigan 

71 

4,300 

Amway 

van  Beuren,  Hope  Hill 

178 

NYC;  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

61 

815 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Vinciarelli,  Patrizio  -k 

220 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

48 

500 

Vicor  Corp. 

Vogel,  Jacqueline  Mars 

117 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey 

55 

3,000 

Inheritance  (candy) 

■  ■ 

Wagner,  Cyril  Jr. 

268 

Midland,  Texas 

61 

350 

Oil 

Waitt,  Norman  W. 

202 

North  Sioux  City,  South  Dakota 

41 

600 

Gateway  2000 

Waitt,  Theodore  W. 

160 

North  Sioux  City,  South  Dakota 

32 

1,000 

Gateway  2000 

Walton,  Alice  L. 

112 

Rogers.  Arkansas 

46 

4,300 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart  Stores) 

Walton,  Helen 

112 

Bentonville,  Arkansas 

76 

4,300 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart  Stores) 

Walton,  James  Lawrence  ■ 

315 

Bentonville,  Arkansas 

deceased 

Wal-Mart  Stores 

Walton,  Jim  C. 

112 

Bentonville,  Arkansas 

47 

4,300 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart  Stores) 

Walton,  John  T. 

112 

San  Diego.  California 

49 

4,300 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart  Stores) 

Walton,  S.  Robson 

112 

Bentonville.  Arkansas 

51 

4,300 

Inheritance  (Wal-Mart  Stores) 

Wang,  Charles  B.  • 

244 

NYC 

51 

410 

Computer  Associates 

Ward,  Louis  Larrick  ■ 

314 

Kansas  City.  Missouri' 

76 

Russell  Stover  Candies 

Ward  family 

312 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

500 

Russell  Stover  Candies 

Washington,  Dennis 

186 

Missoula,  Montana;  Palm  Springs,  California 

61 

800 

Mining 

Wasserman,  Lewis  Robert 

245 

Palm  Springs.  Beverly  Hills.  California 

82 

400 

MCA 

Watson  family 

312 

Southern  California  origin 

560 

Real  estate 

Weber,  Charlotte  Colket 

178 

Ocala,  Florida;  NYC 

52 

875 

Inheritance  (Campbell  Soup) 

Weis,  Robert  Freeman 

266 

Sunbury,  Pennsylvania 

76 

365 

Weis  Markets 

Weis,  Sigfried  ■ 

315 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

deceased 

Weis  Markets 

Wexner,  Bella  ■ 

316 

Columbus,  Ohio 

86 

The  Limited,  Inc. 

Wexner,  Leslie  Herbert 

144 

New  Albany,  Ohio;  NYC 

58 

1,200 

The  Limited.  Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser  family 

312 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Tacoma,  Washington 

1,200 

Inheritance  (timber) 

White,  Dean  V.  t 

319 

Mernllville,  Indiana 

72 

325 

Real  estate 

Whitney,  Betsey  Cushing  Roosevelt 

202 

Long  Island,  New  York 

87 

600 

Inheritance 

Whittier  family 

312 

Southern  California 

800 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Williams,  Ariadne  Getty  ■ 

316 

Los  Angeles,  California 

33 

Inheritance  (oil) 

Wilmot  family 

312 

Rochester.  New  York 

700 

Shopping  centers 

Wilson,  Gary  L.  * 

228 

Los  Angeles.  California 

55 

475 

,  Leveraged  buyouts 

Winfrey,  Oprah  Gail  • 

272 

Chicago.  Illinois 

41 

340 

Television 

Wirtz  family 

312 

Chicago,  Illinois 

560 

Real  estate 

Wolfe  family 

312 

Columbus.  Ohio 

500 

Media 

Wrigley,  William 

136 

Chicago:  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

62 

1,500 

Chewing  gum 

S3 

Yates  family 

312 

Artesia,  New  Mexico 

600 

Oil 

E9HH 

Zell  Samuel 

171 

Chicago,  Illinois 

54 

975 

Real  estate 

Ziff,  Daniel  Morton 

196 

NYC 

23 

666 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Ziff,  Dirk  Edward 

196 

NYC 

31 

666 

Inheritance  (publishing) 

Ziff,  Robert  David 

196 

NYC 

29 

666 

Inheritance  (publishing) 
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Alabama 

Harbert,  John  Murdoch  Ilia 

Birmingham 

314 

Harbert,  Raymond  * 

Birmingham 

600 

205 

Arizona 

Dorrance,  Bennett 

Paradise  Valley 

1.200 

139 

Shoen  family 

Phoenix  area 

650 

308 

Solheim,  Karsten 

Phoenix 

350 

271 

Arkansas 

Hunt,  Johnnie  Bryan  ■ 

Goshen 

316 

Murphy,  Charles  H.  Jr.  ■ 

El  Dorado 

316 

Murphy  family 

El  Dorado 

510 

302 

Rockefeller,  Winthrop  Paul 

Mornlton 

1.100 

146 

Stephens,  Jackson  Thomas 

Little  Rock 

750 

191 

Tyson,  Barbara 

Fayetteville 

785 

171 

Tyson,  Donald  John 

Springdale 

975 

171 

Walton,  Alice  L. 

Rogers 

4.300 

112 

Walton.  Helen 

Bentonville 

4.300 

112 

Walton,  James  Lawrence  ■ 

Bentonville 

315 

Walton,  Jim  C. 

Bentonville 

4,300 

112 

Walton,  S.  Robson 

Bentonville 

4.300 

112 

California 

Anderson,  John  Edward 

Bel  Air 

550 

212 

Arrillaga,  John 

Palo  Alto 

500 

216 

Autry,  Orvon  Gene  ■+ 

Los  Angeles 

320 

320 

Barbey  family 

California  et  al. 

600 

283 

Bechtel,  Riley  P. 

San  Francisco 

1.400 

138 

Bechtel,  Stephen  Davison  Jr. 

San  Francisco 

1,400 

138 

Behring,  Kenneth  Eugene 

Blackhawk 

380 

262 

Boudjakdji,  Millicent  V. 

Los  Angeles 

450 

172 

Bren,  Donald  Leroy 

Newport  Beach 

2,000 

131 

Broad,  Eli 

Los  Angeles 

800 

184 

Buffett,  Susan  Thompson 

San  Francisco 

900 

176 

Cargill,  Margaret 

La  Jolla 

1,200 

142 

Chandler  family 

Los  Angeles  et  al. 

1,600 

286 

Checchi,  Alfred  A.  • 

Los  Angeles 

425 

228 

Clark,  James  H.  • 

Woodside 

485 

222 

Cook,  Scott  • 

Menlo  Park 

350 

270 

Cooke,  Phoebe  Hearst 

San  Francisco 

450 

172 

Copley,  Helen  Kinney 

La  Jolla 

650 

200 

Davidson  family 

Torrance 

500 

290 

Davis,  Marvin  Harold 

Beverly  Hills 

2.000 

130 

Disney,  Roy  Edward 

Los  Angeles 

625 

200 

Duff ield.  David  A.  • 

Danville 

600 

204 

Earhart,  Anne  Catherine  Getty 

Laguna  Beach 

570 

208 

Eisner.  Michael  D. 

Los  Angeles 

460 

232 

Ellison,  Lawrence  Joseph 

Atherton 

4,200 

112 

Field.  Frederick  W.(Ted) 

Beverly  Hills 

750 

191 

Fisher,  Donald  George 

San  Francisco 

550 

212 

Fisher,  Doris  F. 

San  Francisco 

550 

212 

Fritz,  Lynn  C.  • 

San  Francisco 

450 

234 

Gallo,  Ernest 

Modesto 

380 

261 

Geballe,  Frances  K. 

Woodside 

370 

205 

Geffen,  David 

Malibu 

1.300 

139 

Getty,  Caroline  Marie 

San  Francisco 

570 

208 
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California 

Getty,  Gordon  Peter 

San  Francisco 

1.600 

135 

Glazer,  Guilford 

Beverly  Hills 

500 

217 

Goldman,  Rhoda  Haas 

San  Francisco 

420 

205 

Gonda,  Leslie  L. 

Beverly  Hills 

365 

266 

Gonda,  Louis  L. 

Beverly  Hills 

365 

266 

Haas,  Josephine  B. 

San  Francisco 

380 

205 

Haas,  Peter  E.  Jr. 

San  Francisco 

590 

205 

Haas,  Peter  Sr. 

San  Francisco 

1.600 

135 

Haas,  Robert  D. 

San  Francisco 

570 

205 

Haas,  Walter  A.  Jr.i 

San  Francisco 

314 

Hardie,  Mary  Jane  Hoiles 

Marysville 

400 

250 

Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 

450 

172 

Hearst,  George  Randolph  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 

450 

172 

Hearst,  William  Randolph  III 

San  Francisco 

450 

172 

Hewlett,  William  Redington 

Portola  Valley 

2,700 

122 

Hilton,  William  Barron 

Holmby  Hills 

395 

252 

Hixon  family 

Pasadena 

1,000 

296 

Howard,  Robert  Staples  ■ 

Rancho  Santa  Fe 

316 

Jannard,  Jim  * 

Irvine 

750 

192 

Johnson,  Charles  B. 

Hillsborough 

790 

190 

Johnson,  Rupert  H.  Jr. 

Hillsborough 

635 

190 

Jones,  Margaret  * 

San  Francisco  area 

400 

205 

Kamins,  Philip  Evans 

Beverly  Hills 

465 

232 

Keck,  Howard  Brighton 

Los  Angeles 

400 

248 

Koshland,  Daniel  E.  Jr. 

Lafayette 

400 

205 

Kroc,  Joan  Beverly 

Rancho  Santa  Fe 

1.600 

135 

Littlefield,  Edmund  Wattis 

Burlingame 

400 

244 

Marshall,  James  Howard  III  • 

Pasadena 

375 

262 

McClatchy  family 

Sacramento 

500 

298 

McEvoy,  Nan  Tucker 

San  Francisco 

360 

266 

Milken,  Lowell  Jay 

Los  Angeles 

400 

216 

Milken,  Michael  Robert 

Los  Angeles 

500 

216 

Miner,  Robert  N.  ■ 

San  Francisco 

315 

Moore,  Gordon  Earle 

Santa  Clara  County 

2.800 

120 

Munger,  Charles  Thomas 

Los  Angeles 

480 

224 

Murdock,  David  Howard 

Bel  Air 

900 

174 

Naify,  Marshall 

San  Francisco 

385 

202 

Naify,  Robert  Allen 

San  Francisco 

600 

202 

O'Neill  family 

Los  Angeles  area 

500 

302 

Packard,  David 

Los  Altos  Hills 

3.700 

113 

Peery,  Richard  Taylor 

Palo  Alto 

500 

216 

Perenchio,  Andrew  Jerrold 

Bel  Air 

500 

220 

Perry,  Claire  Eugenia  Getty 

San  Francisco 

570 

208 

Petersen,  Robert  Einar 

Beverly  Hills 

400 

248 

Price,  David  G.t 

Santa  Monica 

315 

320 

Roberts,  George  R. 

San  Francisco  Bay  area 

800 

184 

Sakioka,  Katsumasa  (Roy) 

Costa  Mesa 

350 

271 

Schwab,  Charles  R. 

Atherton 

845 

179 

Shorenstein.  Walter  Herbert 

San  Francisco 

450 

235 

Singleton,  Henry  Earl 

Beverly  Hills 

660 

198 

Solomon,  Russell 

Sacramento 

390 

256 

Spanos,  Alexander  Gus 

Stockton 

385 

259 

Spelling,  Aaron  ■ 

Holmby  Hills 

316 

Spielberg,  Steven  Allen 

Pacific  Palisades 

700 

194 

Sun,  David  • 

Fountain  Valley 

370 

264 

Swig  family 

San  Francisco 

485 

310 
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UROPE'S  MOST 


This  summer's  issues  of  Portugal 
Telecom  and  Portucel  Industrial,  a 
world  leader  in  paper  pulp  produc- 
tion, were  both  oversubscribed 
many  times.  Portugal  Telecom, 
which  serves  97%  of  the  country, 
offered  a  $1  billion-plus  minority 
stake,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever 
made  in  a  Portuguese  company. 

As  a  result,  a  growing  number 
of  institutional  and  other  investors 
are  exploring  the  potential  of  the 
Portuguese  market  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  being  impressed  by 
what  they  find:  a  high-growth  econ- 
omy built  on  sound  foundations, 
and  a  modern,  technologically 
advanced  stock  exchange  that 
equals  the  best  in  Europe  for 
efficiency  and  transparency. 

Buoyed  by  investment  in  infra- 
structure, industrial  restructuring, 
privatization  and  the  modernization 
of  financial  markets,  Portugal  is 
entering  a  new  cycle  of  strong  growth. 

"All  the  right  policies  are  in 
place  to  build  a  highly  developed 
economy,"  says  a  senior  economist  at 
a  European  bank.  "Growth  in 
Portugal  is  being  achieved  against  a 
healthy  backdrop  of  political  stability, 
fiscal  discipline,  a  stable  exchange 
rate,  controlled  inflation  and  low 
unemployment." 

Economic  expansion,  accompa- 
nied by  an  explosion  of  Portugal's 
capital  markets,  has  been  matched  by 
the  evolution  of  the  Lisbon  Stock 
Exchange  (BVL)  into  a  top-class 


Two  of  this  year's  most 

successful  global  equity 

offers  were  focused  on 

the  Lisbon  Stock  Exchange, 

a  flourishing  European 

market  previously 

undiscovered  by  many 

international  investors. 


national  exchange  at  the  forefront  of 
operating,  technological  and  legisla- 
tive developments  in  Europe. 

READY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  exchange's  modernization  was 
embodied  in  the  BVL's  move  last 
year  into  a  state-of-the-art  complex 
in  a  new  financial  center  taking 
shape  in  Lisbon,  after  operating  for 
225  years  in  an  elegant  18th  century 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

"The  new  premises  are  a  symbol 
of  the  BVL's  commitment  to  main- 


taining a  confident  attitude  towards 
the  future  and  to  providing  the  mar- 
ket with  everything  it  needs  to  devel- 
op strongly  and  efficiently,"  says  Jose 
Carlos  Pestana  Teixeira,  the  BVL's 
chief  executive  officer. 

Reforms  over  the  past  three  years 
include  the  adoption  of  a  continuous 
trading  system,  a  computerized 
national  stock  registration  house  and 
a  new  administrative  law  that  governs 
insider  trading,  company  disclosure 
rules  and  many  other  areas. 

"Modernization  has  had  a  very 
productive  impact,"  says  Pestana 
Teixeira.  "Investors  now  have  a  clear 
overall  picture  of  the  Portuguese 
market,  and  the  liquidity  of  most 
securities  has  grown  substantially." 

The  BVL  performed  better  than 
any  other  European  equity  market  in 
1993  and  was  in  second  place  in  1994. 
Share  prices,  as  measured  by  the 
BVL's  National  General  Index,  rose 
by  an  average  of  8%  last  year  com- 
pared with  1993.  In  1993,  they  rose 
53%  over  the  previous  year.  Total 
turnover,  including  bonds,  increased 
34%  in  1994  and  97%  in  1993. 

An  advanced  computerized  system 
for  continuous  trading,  called  Tradis, 
was  introduced  in  September  1991. 
Every  order  is  immediately  executed 
if  it  matches  an  order  for  the  same 
security  already  in  the  computer. 
Otherwise  it  is  kept  in  the  computer 
until  matched  by  an  appropriate 
order.  The  number  of  different  trad- 
ing prices  is  limitless. 
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EXCITING  EXCHANGE 


Tradis  is  run  in  close  connection 
with  a  highly  efficient  clearing  and 
settlement  system  that  replaces  the 
need  for  time-consuming  paperwork 
with  direct  computer  links.  The  Central 
Securities  Depository  manages  and 
operates  the  registration  and  control 
of  book-entry  securities,  as  well  as  the 
deposit,  custody  and  control  of  fund- 
able securities. 

This  system  ensures  securities  are 
transferred  efficiently  by  means  of  a 
book-entry  without  any  further 
formalities,  eliminating  delays  between 
the  physical  clearing  and  financial 
settlement  of  any  trade.  Financial 
settlement  is  carried  out  by  the 
Central  Bank.  The  system  enables 
book  entries  to  be  made  from  cen- 
tralized computer  records,  rendering 
the  settlement  of  stock  exchange 
transactions  safe  and  fast. 

They  are  safe  because  there  is 
only  one  clearing  and  settlement 
body,  and  fast  because  the  computer 
system  provides  instantaneous  access 
to  the  system  and  enables  each  trans- 
action to  be  registered  immediately. 

MEETING  ESSENTIAL  CRITERIA 

The  BVL  has  achieved  a  high  rate  of 
growth  and  attracted  strong  interest 
from  international  investors  because 
it  meets  the  three  fundamental 
criteria  for  building  a  competitive 
financial  center: 

■  It  is  based  in  a  country  enjoying 
sustained  economic  growth,  free  from 
cyclical  tensions,  that  is  supported  by 


a  stable  currency  and  a  coherent 
tax  policy. 

■   It  is  regulated  according  to  a 
flexible  legal  framework  that  does 
not  condition  financial  transactions 
and  instruments,  allowing  for 
efficient  investment  of  resources. 


contributed  strongly  to  risk  reduction 

■  The  strong  growth  of 
Portuguese  companies  in  the  context 
of  a  financially  and  economically 
integrated  Europe. 

Development  of  the  BVL  has  been 
further  stimulated  by  Portugal's  priva- 


■  It  is  supported  by  efficient 
banking  and  insurance  systems  and  a 
healthy  corporate  sector  that  are  all 
adequately  supervised. 

Additional  elements  for  the 
success  of  the  BVL  include: 

■  Decreasing  domestic  interest 
rates,  leading  to  a  shift  in  investment 
away  from  fixed-income  instruments 
such  as  bank  deposits  and  debenture 
bonds  to  equity 

■  Increasing  demand  for 
Portuguese  shares  by  international 
investors,  driven  by  a  rising  confidence 
in  the  country  and  its  capital  markets 

■  The  soundness  of  Portugal's 
external  accounts  and  a  stable 
exchange  rate  that  have  both 


tization  program,  as  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  noted  in  a  recent  report. 

"Overall,  a  total  of  Esc  1,000  billion 
($6.8  billion),  or  nearly  9%  of  gross 
domestic  product,  has  been  raised 
from  sales  of  state-owned  companies 
since  the  country's  privatization 
program  began  in  1989,  making 
Portugal  the  third-largest  privatizer 
in  the  OECD,  after  the  UK  and  New 
Zealand,"  the  OECD  says. 

It  adds:  "In  the  process,  the  state's 
weight  in  the  economy  has  been 
reduced  to  1 1%  of  GDP  from  20%  in 
1989,  while  the  capitalization  of  the 
Lisbon  Stock  Exchange  (BVL)  has 
increased  by  almost  35%." 
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Name 

City 
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($mil) 

Page 

California 

Taper,  Sydney  Mark  ■ 

Beverly  Hills 

315 

Teel,  Joyce  Raley 

West  Sacramento 

425 

241 

Tu, John  * 

Fountain  Valley 

370 

264 

Udvar-Hazy,  Steven  Ferencz 

Beverly  Hills 

375 

264 

Walton,  John  T. 

San  Diego 

4,300 

112 

Wasserman,  Lewis  Robert 

Palm  Springs 

400 

245 

Watson  family 

Southern  California  origin 

575 

312 

Whittier  family 

Southern  California 

750 

312 

Williams,  Ariadne  Getty" 

Los  Angeles 

316 

Wilson,  Gary  L.  -k 

Los  Angeles 

475 

228 

Colorado 

Anschutz,  Philip  Frederick 

Denver 

2,000 

128 

Coors  family 

Golden 

770 

290 

Daniels,  Robert  William  Jr.  "t 

Denver 

325 

319 

Ebrahimi,  Farhad  Fred 

Denver 

350 

270 

Gates,  Charles  Cassius  Jr. 

Denver 

665 

198 

Gill,  Timothy  E. 

Denver 

350 

270 

Hoiles,  Harry  Howard 

Colorado  Springs 

400 

250 

Jones,  Glenn  Robert" 

Denver 

316 

Magness,  Bob  John 

Englewood 

1,000 

160 

Malone,  JohnC. 

Parker 

560 

210 

Connecticut 

Flinn,  Lawrence  Jr.  * 

Greenwich 

600 

204 

Hascoe,  Norman 

Greenwich 

350 

268 

Milliken,  Gerrish" 

Greenwich 

315 

District  of  Columbia 

Graham  family 

Washington,  DC. 

675 

295 

Marriott,  John  Willard  Jr. 

Washington.  D.C.  area 

425 

238 

Marriott,  Richard  Edwin 

Washington.  D.C.  area 

430 

238 

Rales,  Mitchell  • 

Washington.  D.C. 

410 

242 

Rales,  Steven  * 

Washington.  D.C. 

410 

242 

Smith  (Charles  E.)  family 

Washington,  D.C. 

560 

308 

Delaware 

Bredin,  Octavia  Mary  du  Pont 

Greenville 

480 

224 

du  Pont  (Pierre  Samuel  II)  family 

Wilmington  et  al. 

10.000 

294 

du  Pont,  Alexis  Felix  Jr. 

Wilmington 

470 

230 

du  Pont,  Irenee  Jr. 

Montchanin 

480 

224 

Flint,  Lucile  du  Pont 

Greenville 

480 

224 

Gore  family 

Newark 

800 

294 

May,  Irene  Sophie  du  Pont 

Wilmington 

480 

224 

Pearson,  Edith  du  Pont 

Montchanin 

350 

268 

Sharp,  Bayard  ■ 

Centreville 

316 

Sharp,  Hugh  Rodney  III 

Wilmington 

440 

237 

Florida 

Abraham,  S.  Daniel  ■ 

West  Palm  Beach 

316 

Ansin,  Edmund  Newton  0 

Miami  Beach 

380 

262 

Arison,  Micky  • 

Bal  Harbor 

1,400 

138 

Cohn,  Seymour" 

Palm  Beach  County 

316 

Collier  family 

Naples 

1,300 

290 

Coulter,  Joseph  R. 

Miami 

460 

226 

Coulter,  Wallace  Henry 

Miami 

475 

226 

♦New  entry.     0  Returnee.    ■  Dropout 

tNear  miss. 

Name 

City 

Worth 
($mil) 

Page 

Florida 

Dart,  William  A. 

Sarasota 

600 

201 

Davis  family 

Jacksonville 

1,900 

293 

du  Pont,  Willis  Harrington 

Palm  Beach 

350 

268 

Ellis,  Alpheus  Lee 

Tarpon  Springs 

490 

221 

Flagler  family 

Palm  Beach  et  al. 

500 

294 

Frost,  Phillip 

Miami  Beach 

500 

217 

Huizenga,  Harry  Wayne 

Fort  Lauderdale 

880 

176 

Jenkins  family 

Lakeland 

1,000 

296 

Kelly,  William  Russell 

Fort  Lauderdale 

480 

226 

Koch,  William  Ingraham 

Palm  Beach 

700 

194 

Lindemann,  George 

Wellington 

670 

196 

Lykes  family 

Florida 

900 

298 

Lyon,  Frank  Jr. 

Boca  Raton 

450 

235 

MacMillan,  John  Hugh  III 

Hillsboro  Beach 

800 

182 

Moran,  James  Martin 

Hillsboro  Beach 

850 

179 

Norris,  Diana  Strawbridge 

Palm  Beach 

435 

178 

Posner,  Victor 

Miami  Beach 

460 

232 

Rinker,  Marshall  Edison  (Doc)  Sr. 

Palm  Beach 

370 

266 

Stein,  Jay" 

Jacksonville 

316 

Weber,  Charlotte  Colket 

Ocala 

875 

178 

Georgia 

Blank,  Arthur 

Atlanta 

345 

200 

Butler,  Sarah  Turner 

Columbus 

435 

238 

Chambers,  Anne  Cox 

Atlanta 

3,000 

117 

Corn,  Elizabeth  Turner 

Columbus 

435 

238 

Goizueta,  Roberto  Crispulo 

Atlanta 

655 

198 

Marcus,  Bernard 

Atlanta 

630 

200 

Richards  family 

Carrollton 

500 

306 

Robinson,  Jesse  Mack 

Atlanta 

400 

246 

Rollins  family 

Atlanta 

785 

306 

Turner,  Robert  Edward  (Ted) 

Roswell 

1,900 

134 

Turner,  William  B. 

Columbus 

435 

238 

Hawaii 

Anthony,  Barbara  Cox 

Honolulu 

3,000 

117 

Campbell  family 

Hawaii 

850 

286 

Damon  family 

Hawaii 

700 

290 

Robinson  family 

Kauai 

500 

306 

Idaho 

Albertson,  Kathryn  McCurry 

Boise 

1,100 

150 

Simplot,  John  Richard 

Boise 

2,200 

123 

Illinois 

Brennan,  Bernard  F. 

Chicago 

450 

234 

Comer,  Gary  Campbell 

Chicago    > 

430 

240 

Crown,  Lester 

wymette 

1,800 

134 

Donnelley  family 

Chicago  origin 

1,400 

294 

Galvin,  Robert  William 

Barnngton  Hills 

1.500 

136 

Grainger,  David  William" 

Skokie 

316 

Herb,  Marvin 

Chicago 

500 

217 

Huizenga,  Peter  t 

Oakbrook 

320 

319 

Krehbiel,  Frederick  A. 

Lisle 

460 

212 

Krehbiel,  John  Hammond  Jr. 

Lisle 

550 

212 

Louis,  John  Jeffry  ■ 

Winnetka 

315 

364 
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Illinois 

Louis  family 

Winnetka 

1,200 

298 

Pritzker,  Jay  Arthur 

Chicago 

2,900 

118 

Pritzker,  Robert  Alan 

Chicago 

2,900 

118 

Ryan,  Patrick  George 

Winnetka 

510 

216 

Searle  family 

Lake  Forest 

900 

308 

Smith  family 

Chicago  origin 

1.700 

308 

Terra,  Daniel  James 

Northbrook 

790 

190 

Winfrey,  Oprah  Gail  • 

Chicago 

340 

272 

Wirtz  family 

Chicago 

600 

312 

Wrigley,  William 

Chicago 

1.500 

136 

Zell,  Samuel 

Chicago 

975 

171 

Indiana 

Cook,  William  Alfred 

Bloomington 

750 

192 

Hillenbrand  family 

Batesville  et  al. 

1,400 

295 

Lilly  family 

Indianapolis 

1.200 

298 

Simon,  Herbert" 

Indianapolis 

316 

Simon,  Melvin 

Indianapolis 

545 

213 

White,  Dean  V.  t 

Merrillville 

325 

319 

Iowa 

Carver,  Lucille 

Muscatine 

430 

240 

Norris  family 

Marshalltown  origin 

800 

302 

Kansas 

Bloch,  Henry  W. 

Shawnee  Mission 

360 

266 

Hall,  Donald  Joyce 

Mission  Hills 

1,100 

146 

Kauffman,  Muriel  ■ 

Mission  Hills 

315 

Koch,  Charles  de  Ganahl 

Wichita 

1,800 

134 

Kentucky 

Brown  family 

Louisville 

1,300 

284 

Louisiana 

Pennington,  Claude  (Doc)  B. 

Baton  Rouge 

550 

213 

Maine 

Alfond  family 

Dexter 

620 

283 

Bean  (Gorman)  family 

Freeport 

600 

284 

Franchetti,  Anne" 

Seal  Cove 

315 

Maryland 

Bainum,  Stewart  0 

Silver  Spring 

570 

208 

Blaustein  family 

Baltimore 

1.300 

284 

Feld,  Kenneth 

Potomac 

400 

244 

Perdue,  Franklin  Parsons 

Salisbury 

750 

191 

Saul,  Bernard  Francis  II 

Chevy  Chase 

375 

262 

Massachusetts 

Abele,  John  E. 

Boston  area 

400 

222 

Adelson,  Sheldon  • 

Boston 

360 

266 

Bose,  Amar  G. 

Wayland 

500 

220 

Cook,  Jane  Bancroft 

Cohasset 

440 

237 

Cosby,  William  Henry  Jr.  it 

Amherst 

335 

318 

Demoulas  family 

Boston  area 

675 

293 

Egan,  Richard  J. 

Hopkinton 

420 

242 

♦New  entry.     '.<  Returnee.    ■  Dropout 

tNearmiss. 

Name 

City 

Worth 
($mil) 

Page 

Massachusetts 

Fireman,  Paul 

Newton 

615 

200 

Flatley,  Thomas  John  O 

Milton 

400 

252 

Hostetter,  Amos  Barr  Jr. 

Boston 

900 

174 

Johnson,  Abigail  * 

Boston 

1,900 

131 

Johnson,  Edward  Crosby  III 

Boston 

1,000 

131 

Jordan  family 

Boston  origin 

925 

298 

Lee,  Thomas  Haskell 

Boston 

600 

201 

Marks,  Nancy  Smith  Lurie 

Brookline 

425 

241 

Nicholas,  Peter  M. 

Boston  area 

485 

222 

Redstone,  Sumner  Murray 

Newton  Centre 

4.800 

110 

Smith,  Richard  Alan 

Chestnut  Hill 

425 

241 

Taylor  family 

Boston  origin 

600 

310 

Vinciarelli,  Patrizio  * 

Andover 

500 

220 

Michigan 

Davidson,  William  Morse 

Bloomfield  Hills 

1,000 

156 

DeVos,  Richard  Marvin 

Ada 

4.300 

111 

Fisher,  Max  Martin 

Franklin 

415 

242 

Ford,  Josephine  it 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms 

335 

318 

Ford,  William  Clay 

Grosse  Pointe  Shores 

1,000 

152 

Idema  family 

Grand  Rapids 

945 

296 

Mitch,  Michael 

Detroit  area 

600 

202 

Manoogian,  Richard  Alexander 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms 

515 

214 

Meijer  family 

Grand  Rapids 

1.200 

300 

Monaghan,  Thomas  Stephen 

Ann  Arbor 

500 

220 

Olde,  Ernest  J.* 

Detroit 

400 

248 

Scripps  (J.  E.)  family 

Detroit  et  al. 

900 

308 

Stryker  family 

Kalamazoo 

450 

310 

Taubman,  A.  Alfred 

Bloomfield  Hills 

430 

240 

Upjohn  family 

Kalamazoo 

985 

310 

Van  Andel,  Jay 

Ada 

4.300 

111 

Minnesota 

Andersen  family 

Bayport 

500 

283 

Binger,  Virginia  McKnight 

Wayzata 

370 

266 

Cargill,  James  R. 

Minneapolis 

1.200 

142 

Carlson,  Curtis  LeRoy 

Long  Lake 

1,000 

160 

Cowles  family 

Minneapolis 

530 

290 

Dayton  family 

Minneapolis 

970 

293 

MacMillan,  Cargill  Jr. 

Wayzata 

800 

182 

MacMillan,  W.  Duncan 

Wayzata 

800 

182 

MacMillan,  Whitney 

Minneapolis 

800 

182 

Opperman,  Dwight  Darwin  • 

Minneapolis 

700 

194 

Pohlad,  Carl  Ray 

Minneapolis 

845 

179 

Schwan  family 

Marshall 

1,200 

308 

Weyerhaeuser  family 

St.  Paul 

1,300 

312 

Missouri 

Busch  family 

St.  Louis 

1,300 

284 

Keinath,  Pauline  MacMillan 

St.  Louis 

800 

182 

Kroenke,  Ann  Walton  * 

Columbia 

525 

214 

Laurie,  Nancy  Walton  * 

Columbia 

525 

214 

Marshall,  Barbara  Hall 

Kansas  City 

550 

213 

Pulitzer  family 

St.  Louis 

725 

306 

Stowers,  James  Evans  Jr. 

Kansas  City 

475 

226 

Taylor,  Jack  Crawford 

St.  Louis 

1,000 

156 

Ward,  Louis  Larrick  ■ 

Kansas  City 

316 

Ward  family 

Kansas  City 

500 

312 
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Montana 

Washington,  Dennis 

Missoula 

800 

186 

Nebraska 

Buffett,  Warren  Edward 
Scott,  Walter  Jr.  t 

Omaha 
Omaha 

11,800 
325 

109 
319 

Nevada 

Bennett,  William  Gordon 
Boyd,  William  Samuel 
Engelstad,  Ralph  L. 
Hughes  family 
Kerkorian,  Kirk 
Mars,  Forrest  Edward  Sr. 
Pennington,  William  Norman 
Primm,  Gary  Ernest  ■ 
Primm  family 


New  Hampshire 


Benson,  Craig  Robert 
Levine,  Stuart  Robert 
McGovern,  Patrick  Joseph 


New  Jersey 


Connell,  Grover 
Dillon  family 
Engelhard,  Jane  B. 
Huber  family 
Johnson,  family 
Johnson,  Barbara  Piasecka 
Mennen  family 
Milstein,  Monroe  Gary 
Unanue  family 
Vogel,  Jacqueline  Mars 


New  Mexico 


Yates  family 


New  York 


Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas 
California 
Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas 
Reno 

Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas 


Rye 

Strathamshire 

Nashua 


Westfielt) 

Far  Hills 

Far  Hills 

Rumson 

Princeton 

Princeton 

Mornstown 

Burlington 

Secaucus 

Bedminster 


Artesia 


•  New  entry.     0  Returnee.    ■  Dropout.    tNearmiss. 


500 
390 


460 


760 


220 
258 
245 
296 
122 
117 
220 
316 
302 


630 

190 

780 

190 

600 

204 

460 

232 

650 

293 

400 

251 

500 

296 

,600 

296 

900 

174 

800 

300 

350 

271 

460 

310 

,000 

117 

312 


Allen,  Herbert 

NYC 

750 

191 

Allen,  Herbert  Anthony 

NYC 

750 

191 

Belfer  family 

NYC 

470 

284 

Block  family 

NYC  area 

600 

284 

Bloomberg,  Michael  Rubens 

NYC 

1.000 

158 

Bronfman,  Edgar  Miles 

NYC 

2,700 

120 

Clark  family 

Cooperstown 

550 

290 

Day,  Robert  Addison  Jr. 

NYC 

420 

241 

Dolan,  Charles  Francis 

Oyster  Bay 

810 

182 

Druckenmiller,  Stanley  * 

NYC 

350 

268 

Durst  family 

NYC 

650 

294 

Dyson,  Charles  Henry  ■ 

NYC 

316 

Fisher,  Lawrence 

NYC 

475 

226 

Fisher,  Zachary 

NYC 

475 

226 

Fribourg,  Michel 

NYC 

1,100 

152 

Gerry,  Alan 

Liberty 

795 

190 

Goldman  family 

NYC  area 

600 

294 

Greenberg,  Maurice  (Hank) 

NYo 

1,000 

154 

Name 

City 

Worth 
($mil) 

Page 

New  York 

Guccione,  Robert  Charles  J.E.S.  ■ 

NYC 

316 

Hearst,  Austin 

NYC 

450 

172 

Hearst,  Randolph  Apperson 

NYC 

900 

172 

Helmsley,  Harry  Brakmann 

NYC 

1,600 

135 

Hess,  Leon 

NYC 

700 

194 

Heyman,  Samuel  J. 

NYC 

400 

248 

Houghton  family 

Corning 

470 

296 

Icahn,  Carl  Celian 

Bedford 

500 

220 

Jacobs,  Jeremy  Maurice 

East  Aurora 

400 

252 

Koch,  David  Hamilton 

NYC 

1,800 

134 

Kohlberg,  Jerome  Spiegel  Jr. 

Mount  Kisco 

665 

196 

Kovner,  Bruce 

NYC 

450 

234 

Kravis,  Henry  R. 

NYC 

800 

184 

Landegger,  family 

NYC 

600 

298 

Lauder,  Estee 

NYC 

1,000 

152 

Lauder,  Leonard  Alan 

NYC 

1,000 

152 

Lauder,  Ronald  Steven 

NYC 

1,000 

152 

Lauren,  Ralph 

NYC 

430 

240 

LeFrak,  Samuel  Jayson 

NYC 

1.100 

150 

Levy,  Leon 

NYC 

340 

272 

Litwin,  Leonard 

NYC 

600 

204 

McGraw  family 

NYC 

690 

300 

Newhouse,  Donald  Edward 

NYC 

4,300 

111 

Newhouse,  Samuel  1.  Jr. 

NYC 

4,300 

111 

Pasculano,  Lynne 

NYC 

450 

236 

Peltz,  Nelson 

Bedford 

635 

200 

Perelman,  Ronald  Owen 

NYC 

4,200 

112 

Petrie,  Milton  ■ 

NYC 

315 

Phipps,  Howard  Jr.  O 

Old  Westbury 

375 

262 

Rich,  Robert  Edward  Sr. 

Buffalo 

700 

194 

Riggio,  Leonard  ■ 

NYC 

316 

Robertson,  Julian  H.  Jr.  t 

Long  Island 

330 

318 

Rockefeller  (John  D.)  family 

NYC 

6,200 

306 

Rockefeller,  David  Sr. 

NYC 

1,300 

138 

Rockefeller,  Laurance  Spelman 

NYC 

1,200 

142 

Sidamon-Eristoff,  Anne  Phipps  O 

NYC 

375 

262 

Solow,  Sheldon  Henry 

NYC 

350 

270 

Sommer,  Viola 

NYC 

440 

238 

Steinberg,  Saul  Phillip 

NYC 

380 

261 

Stern,  Leonard  Norman 

NYC 

900 

174 

Subotnick,  Stuart  * 

NYC 

350 

268 

Sulzberger  family 

NYC 

470 

310 

Thome,  Oakleigh  Blakeman  O 

Millbrook 

345 

271 

Tisch,  Laurence  Alan 

Westchester  County 

1,300 

139 

Tisch,  Preston  Robert 

NYC 

1,300 

139 

van  Beuren,  Hope  Hill 

NYC 

815 

178 

Wang,  Charles  B.  • 

NYC 

410 

244 

Whitney,  Betsey  Cushing  Roosevelt  Long  Island 

600 

202 

Wilmot  family 

Rochester 

660 

312 

Ziff,  Daniel  Morton 

NYC 

666 

196 

Ziff ,  Dirk  Edward 

NYC 

666 

196 

Ziff,  Robert  David 

NYC 

666 

196 

is 
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Name 

City 
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($mil) 

Page 

North  Carolina 

Richardson  family 

Greensboro 

885 

306 

Smith.  0.  Bruton  • 

Charlotte 

395 

256 

Spangler,  Clemmie  Dixon  Jr. 

Chapel  Hill 

800 

186 

Ohio 

Berry.  John  William  Sr. 

Dayton 

560 

210 

Cafaro.  William  Michael 

Hubbard 

600 

201 

DeBartolo,  Edward  John  ■ 

Boardman 

314 

DeBartolo,  Edward  John  Jr.  * 

Youngstown 

520 

214 

Farmer,  Richard  T. 

Indian  Hill 

525 

214 

Gund  family 

Cleveland  origin 

1.900 

295 

Horvitz  family 

Cleveland  area 

900 

296 

Jacobs,  Richard  E. 

Lakewood 

380 

262 

Lennon.  Fred  A. 

Hunting  Valley 

1.000 

158 

Lerner,  Alfred 

Shaker  Heights 

1.000 

158 

Lewis,  Peter  Benjamin 

Beachwood 

450 

234 

Lindner,  Carl  Henry  Jr. 

Cincinnati 

650 

200 

Mandel.  Jack  N. 

Shaker  Heights 

430 

230 

Mandel,  Joseph  C. 

Lyndhurst 

440 

230 

Mandel,  Morton  L. 

Shaker  Heights 

470 

230 

Mathile.  Clayton  Lee 

Dayton 

420 

241 

McCormack,  Mark  Hume  • 

Cleveland 

500 

216 

Miller,  Sydell  • 

Cleveland  area 

480 

226 

Scripps  (E.W.)  family 

Cincinnati  origin 

1,700 

308 

Wexner,  Bella  ■ 

Columbus 

316 

Wexner,  Leslie  Herbert 

New  Albany 

1.200 

144 

Wolfe  family 

Columbus 

480 

312 

Oklahoma 

Gaylord,  Edward  Lewis 

Oklahoma  City 

940 

172 

Kaiser,  George  B. 

Tulsa 

500 

216 

Oregon 

Knight,  Philip  Hampson 

Portland 

2,400 

123 

Pamplin.  Robert  Boisseau  Jr. 

Lake  Oswego 

650 

198 

Pennsylvania 

Abramson,  Leonard 

Blue  Bell 

560 

210 

Annenberg,  Walter  Hubert 

Wynnewood 

3.400 

113 

Asplundh  family 

Willow  Grove 

500 

283 

Dixon,  Fitz  Eugene  Jr. 

Lafayette  Hill 

400 

251 

Haas,  John  C. 

Villanova 

600 

201 

Hamilton,  Dorrance  Hill 

Wayne 

865 

178 

Heinz,  Teresa  F. 

Fox  Chapel 

760 

191 

Hillman,  Henry  Lea 

Pittsburgh 

2.400 

123 

Kimmel,  Sidney 

Philadelphia 

460 

234 

Malone.  Mary  Alice  Dorrance 

Coatesville 

1.200 

139 

May,  Cordelia  Scaife 

Ligonier 

600 

201 

Mellon  family 

Pittsburgh  area 

5,000 

300 

Pitcairn  family 

Bryn  Athyn  et  al. 

1,100 

302 

Roberts,  Ralph  J. 

Coatesville 

460 

232 

Scaife,  Richard  Mellon 

Pittsburgh 

800 

184 

Simmons,  Richard  Paul 

Sewickley 

370 

266 

Strawbridge,  George  Jr. 

Chester  County 

445 

178 

Weis,  Robert  Freeman 

Sunbury 

365 

266 

Weis,  Sigfried  ■ 

Lewisburg 

315 

♦New  entry.       Returnee.    ■  Dropout 

'Near  miss. 
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City 
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($mil) 

Page 

Puerto  Rico 

Bacardi  family 

Puerto  Rico 

1,500 

283 

South  Carolina 

Close  family 

Fort  Mill 

480 

290 

Hollingsworth,  John  D. 

Greenville 

495 

221 

Milliken,  Roger 

Spartanburg 

560 

210 

Tate,  Jack  P.  • 

Greenville 

475 

228 

South  Dakota 

Waitt,  Norman  W. 

North  Sioux  City 

600 

202 

Waitt,  Theodore  W. 

North  Sioux  City 

1.000 

160 

Tennessee 

Clayton,  James  Lee 

Knoxville 

375 

264 

Davenport,  Elizabeth  Lupton 

Lookout  Mountain 

600 

204 

Frist,  Thomas  F.  Jr. 

Nashville 

875 

176 

Hyde,  Joseph  Reeves  III 

Memphis 

440 

238 

Ingram,  Erskine  Bronson  ■ 

Nashville 

314 

Ingram,  Martha  R.  * 

Nashville 

1,700 

135 

Lupton,  John  Thomas 

Lookout  Mountain 

600 

204 

McGlothlin,  James 

Bristol 

400 

245 

Smith,  Frederick  Wallace 

Memphis 

395 

254 

Texas 

Bass,  Anne  Hendricks 

Forth  Worth 

395 

254 

Bass,  Edward  Perry 

Fort  Worth 

660 

198 

Bass,  Lee  Marshall 

Fort  Worth 

2.000 

126 

Bass,  Perry  Richardson 

Fort  Worth 

560 

210 

Bass,  Robert  Muse 

Fort  Worth 

2,100 

126 

Bass,  Sid  Richardson 

Fort  Worth 

1,800 

126 

Breed,  Allen  Kent* 

South  Padre  Island 

316 

Breed  family 

South  Padre  Island 

430 

284 

Brown,  Jack  Eugene 

Midland 

350 

268 

Butt,  Charles  C. 

San  Antonio 

600 

202 

Carter  family 

Dallas 

400 

286 

Cullen  family 

Houston 

500 

290 

Dedman,  Robert  Henry  Sr. 

Dallas 

850 

179 

Dell,  Michael 

Austin 

740 

192 

Goldsbury,  Christopher  (Kit)  • 

San  Antonio 

800 

184 

Hill,  Margaret  Hunt 

Dallas 

1,100 

146 

Hobby,  Oveta  Culp  ■ 

Houston 

314 

Hunt,  Caroline  Rose 

Dallas 

490 

222 

Hunt,  Ray  Lee 

Dallas 

2.000 

128 

Jamail,  Joseph  Dahr  Jr. 

Houston 

800 

190 

Jones,  Jerral  Wayne 

Dallas 

375 

262 

Kleberg  family 

King  Ranch 

700 

298 

Marion,  Anne  Windfohr 

Fort  Worth 

400 

251 

Marshall,  James  Howard  II  ■ 

Houston 

315 

Marshall,  E.  Pierce  * 

Houston 

375 

262 

McLane,  Robert  Drayton  Jr.  ■ 

Temple 

315 

Mitchell,  George  Phydias 

Houston 

500 

217 

Moncrief,  William  Alvin  (Tex)  Jr 

■    Fort  Worth 

316 

Moores,  John  Jay  t 

Sugar  Land 

340 

318 

O'Connor  family 

Victoria 

600 

302 

Perot,  Henry  Ross 

Dallas 

2,600 

122 
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Texas 

Rainwater,  Richard 

Fort  Worth 

800 

182 

Reid,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Denton 

550 

213 

Rowling,  Reese  Mcintosh 

Corpus  Christi 

740 

192 

Sammons  family 

Dallas 

735 

308 

Sarofim,  Fayez  Shalaby 

Houston 

800 

182 

Scharbauer,  Clarence  Jr. 

Midland 

350 

268 

Simmons.  Harold  Clark 

Dallas 

870 

178 

Stanley,  John  R. 

Houston 

500 

221 

Temple  family 

Diboll  origin 

870 

310 

Ueltschi,  Albert  Lee 

Irving 

500 

217 

Wagner,  Cyril  Jr. 

Midland 

350 

268 

Utah 

Ashton,  Alan  C. 

Orem 

450 

236 

Bastian,  Bruce  W.  ■ 

Orem 

316 

Cumming,  Ian  * 

Salt  Lake  City 

345 

272 

Holding,  Robert  Earl 

Salt  Lake  City 

675 

196 

Huntsman,  Jon  Meade 

Salt  Lake  City 

2.000 

128 

Noorda,  Raymond  J. 

Provo 

615 

200 

Skaggs,  Leonard  Samuel  Jr. 

Salt  Lake  City 

690 

195 

Sorenson,  James  LeVoy 

Salt  Lake  City 

1,100 

146 

Virginia 

Batten,  Frank  Sr. 

Virginia  Beach 

810 

179 

Cooke,  Jack  Kent 

Middleburg 

700 

194 

Darden,  Constance  Simons  du  Pont  Norfolk 

480 

224 

Gottwald  family 

Richmond 

750 

294 

Kluge,  John  Werner 

Charlottesville 

6.700 

109 

Mars,  Forrest  Edward  Jr. 

McLean 

3,000 

1L7 

Mars,  John  Franklyn 

Arlington 

3,000 

117 

Mellon,  Paul 

Upperville 

1.100 

144 

Mills,  Alice  Francis  du  Pont 

Middleburg 

470 

230 

Smith,  Athalie  Irvine 

Middleburg 

360 

268 

Washington 

Allen,  Paul  G. 

Mercer  Island 

6.100 

110 

Ballmer,  Steven  Anthony 

Bellevue 

2.900 

118 

Clapp  family 

Seattle 

1.200 

286 

Edson,  John  Orin 

Seattle 

670 

196 

Gates,  William  Henry  III 

Seattle 

14.800 

108 

McCaw,  Bruce  R. 

Seattle 

715 

192 

McCaw,  Craig  0. 

Bellevue 

1.100 

150 

McCaw,  John  Elroy  Jr. 

Seattle 

670 

192 

McCaw,  Keith  W. 

Seattle 

695 

192 

Nordstrom  family 

Seattle 

1.500 

302 

Pigott  family 

Bellevue 

775 

302 

Pritt,  Frank  • 

Seattle 

500 

217 

Reed,  family 

Seattle 

1.000 

306 

Stuart  family 

Seattle 

700 

310 

Wisconsin 

Haebler  family 

Milwaukee 

830 

295 

Johnson,  Samuel  Curtis 

Racine 

2,300 

123 

Kohler  family 

Kohler  origin 

550 

298 

♦  New entry        Returnee.    ■Dropout. 

tIMear  miss. 
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Wisconsin 

Mead  family 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

1,000 

300 

Menard,  John  R.  Jr. 

Eau  Claire 

700 

195 

Quadracci,  Harry  V.  * 

Racine 

430 

239 

Reinhart,  Dewayne  B. 

La  Crosse 

550 

210 

Schneider,  Donald  J. 

Green  Bay 

550 

212 

Australia 

Murdoch,  Keith  Rupert 

Australia  etal. 

3.300 

116 

Bahamas 

Dorrance,  John  T.  Ill  ■ 

Lyford  Cay,  Bahamas 

316 

Speer,  Roy  M. 

Freeport,  Bahamas 

390 

256 

Bermuda 

Pictet,  Marion  MacMillan 

Hamilton  Beach 

800 

182 

Stempel,  Ernest  E. 

Hamilton 

535 

213 

England 

Ackerman,  Peter 

London 

350 

268 

Dart,  Robert  ■ 

London 

316 

Feeney,  Charles 

London 

910 

172 

Getty,  Eugene  Paul  (J.  Paul  Jr.) 

London, 

840 

179 

Getty,  Mark  ■ 

London 

316 

Getty,  Tara  G.  Galaxy  Gramaphone 

■London 

316 

Koch,  Frederick  Robinson 

London 

500 

194 

Soros,  George 

London 

1,000 

154 

Hong  Kong 

Chan,  Ronnie  * 

Hong  Kong 

860 

178 

Switzerland 

Green,  Pincus 

Meggen 

800 

186 

Rich,  Marc 

Meggen 

800 

186 

Mexico 

Brittingham  family 

Mexico 

500 

284 

> 

r 
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PORTUGAL 


■    "THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  IN  EUROPE." 


Tony  Coelho, 


PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  WERTHEIM,  SCHRODER  &  CO.  INC. 


I 


Special  Advertising  Section 


PORTUGAL 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  INNOVATIVE  ENTERPRISE  IS  ALIVE  IN 
PORTUGUESE  INDUSTRY  TODAY,  MAKING  THE 
COUNTRY  A  POLE  OF  ATTRACTION  FOR  INVESTMENT 
BY  INTERNATIONAL  LEADERS  IN  TECHNOLOGY, 
INCLUDING  EASTMAN  KODAK,  FORD,  GENERAL 
MOTORS,  IBM,  MICROSOFT,  SAMSUNG,  TEXAS 
INSTRUMENTS,  VOLKSWAGEN,  XEROX  &  MANY  MORE. 


A 


s  far  back  as  the  15th  century, 
Portugal  pioneered  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology  to 
commercial  endeavor.  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  created  the  School  of 
Sagres,  a  Renaissance  equivalent  of 
Cape  Canaveral,  which  provided  a 
scientific  framework  that  launched 
Portugal  into  an  era  of  expansion  and 
wealth.  Leading  astronomers,  ship- 
builders and  cartographers  were  chal- 
lenged to  make  research  breakthroughs 
that  laid  the  technical  foundation  for 
the  Age  of  Discoveries. 

Today  Portugal   is  preparing  to 
launch  the  country's  second  satellite. 


The  project,  developed  from  drawing 
board  to  liftoff  by  Portuguese  scientists, 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  country's 
technological  prowess  that  is  attracting 
a  growing  number  of  international 
companies  to  invest  in  Portugal  -  a 
buoyant,  forward-looking  European 
economy  with  a  secular  tradition  of 
innovation  and  creativity. 

"Many  international  businesses  are 
unaware  of  Portugal's  outstanding 
technological  skills,"  says  Hermann 
Birg,  president  of  the  Portuguese- 
German  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"Portuguese  technicians  and  engineers 
are  every  bit   as   qualified   as  their 


World-class  assets 

Portugal's  principal  assets,  in  addition  to  the  Portuguese 
themselves,  include: 

political  stability 

business-friendly  government 

a  high-growth  economy  built  on  the  sound  foundations  of  a  stable  exchange 
ratei  controlled  inflation  and  low  unemployment 

a  welfc-developed  technological  base 

a  proficient  education  system 

modern  infrastructures  providing  easy  access  to  the  world's  main  markets 

a  high  level  of  investment  incentives 

banking,  legal  and  tax  systems  that  are  modern,  efficient  and  well-regulated 

a  quality  of  life  based  on  a  rich  and  hospitable  culture  that  make  living 
and  working  in  Portugal  a  treasured  experience  for  many  foreign  employees 


Special  Advertising  Section 


A  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE,  A  FUTURE  OF  PROMISE 


Ford  Automotive 
Components  Division: 

SURPASSING  ALL  EXPECTATIONS 

Originally  intended  to  manufacture  about  3,300 

car  stereos  a  day  when  launched  in  1993,  the 

Ford  Automotive  Components  Division  plant  at 

Palmela,  20  miles  south  of  Lisbon,  now  exports 

6,500  units  a  day  -  in  addition  to  dedicating  40% 

of  production  to  other  high-tech  products,  including  dashboard  consoles  and 

airbag  modules.  The  unit  quickly  earned  Ford's  coveted  Q1  quality  rating  -  the  first 

time  a  plant  has  been  awarded  the  rating  on  its  inaugural  inspection  by  Ford  Detroit. 

The  technologically  advanced  production  system  requires  a  high  level  of 
technical  skill  from  its  1,600  employees.  "The  competence  and  motivation  of 
the  workforce  have  lived  up  to  our  highest  hopes,"  says  Darryl  E.  Seim,  financial 
services  manager  at  the  unit.  "This  is  a  first-class  plant  that  is  competitive  with 
any  comparable  facility  in  the  world."  After  narrowing  down  a  wide  field,  Ford 
chose  Portugal  as  the  location  for  the  plant. 

Factors  such  as  a  strategic  geographic  position  for  exports,  easy  road  and 
rail  access  to  the  main  European  markets,  a  network  of  qualified  local  suppliers 
and  strong  government  support  weighed  heavily  in  the  decision.  But  it  was  the 
enthusiasm,  technical  proficiency  and  strong  work  ethic  of  the  Portuguese  labor 
force  that  clinched  the  decision. 

"When  new  business  opportunities  arise  worldwide,  Ford  frequently  turns 
to  the  Palmela  plant  because  they  know  we  have  the  technological  capability  to 
adapt  quickly  and  efficiently."  says  Seim. 


Siemens: 

SWITCHING  TO  PORTUGAL 

The  digitalization  of  Portugal's  telephone  network 

has  created  an  important  new  opportunity  for 

Siemens,  the  German  technology  group,  which  has 

been  operating  in  Portugal  for  90  years.  In  1987,  Siemens  entered  into  a  joint  venture 

with  a  Portuguese  company  in  Corroios  near  Lisbon  to  manufacture  digital  switching 

equipment.  Today,  40%  of  the  equipment  produced  at  the  plant  is  exported  to 

Germany  for  use  in  other  Siemens  products  shipped  around  the  world. 

Siemens'  Corroios  plant  provides  60%  of  the  digital  switching  equipment 
used  by  Portugal  Telecom,  the  national  telecommunications  operator.  Siemens 
recently  signed  an  agreement  with  Portugal  Telecom  to  supply  one  million  local 
lines  compatible  with  Integrated  Services  Data  Networks,  the  cutting  edge  of 
telecommunications  technology  that  provides  for  direct  dial  as  well  as  combi- 
nation voice,  video  and  data  transmission.  The  company  is  also  producing  soft- 
ware to  operate  the  digital  switching  exchanges  in  Lisbon  in  conjunction  with 
Siemens  operations  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  and  Munich,  Germany. 


German  counterparts  and  they  have 
a  great  capacity  for  creativity  and 
innovation.  When  this  is  allied  to  the 
organizational  and  management  skills 
of  multinational  companies,  the  result 
is  world-class  excellence." 

In  fact,  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
450  German  companies  in  Portugal 
carried  out  by  the  Chamber  enable 
Birg  to  conclude:  "Given  the  same 
tools,  Portuguese  workers  are  as 
productive  or  more  so  than  their 
German  counterparts."  Leading  foreign 
investors  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  high  productivity  of  their  work- 
forces in  Portugal. 

In  a  move  that  strongly  attests  to 
Portugal's  scientific  talents,  Grundig, 
the  German  consumer  electronics 
manufacturer  has  established  its 
worldwide  research  and  development 
unit  for  audio  equipment  in  Braga  in 
northern  Portugal.  Junkers,  part  of 
Germany's  Bosch  group,  has  set  up 
the  company's  international  R&D 
center  for  gas  water  heaters  in  Aveiro  in 
central  Portugal.  Most  of  the  top  tech- 
nicians being  recruited  for  Junkers' 
first  plant  in  China  are  Portuguese. 

This  experience  of  success  beyond 
the  most  optimistic  expectations  is 
shared  by  many  other  multinational 
corporations  choosing  Portugal  for 
advanced  technological  production  sites. 


"The  level  of  technological 
competence  in  Portugal  has 
made  our  plant  a  world-class 
facility  that  has  a  peerless  record 
for  productivity  and  quality." 

Darryl  E.  Seim 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES  MANAGER, 
FORD  AUTOMOTIVE  COMPONENTS,  PALMELA 


Special  Advertising  Section 

PORTUGAL 


A  HIGH  GROWTH  EUROPEAN  ECONOMY 


MOTIVATION,  FLEXIBILITY,  CREATIVITY,  A 
HIGH  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION,  RAPID  LEARNING 
ABILITIES  AND  A  WILLINGNESS  TO  TAKE  ON 
LEADERSHIP  RESPONSIBILITIES  ARE  AMONG  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  THAT  HAVE  EARNED  THE 
PORTUGUESE  AN  INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 
FOR  THEIR  STRONG  WORK  ETHIC  AND  GENERAL 
ENTHUSIASM.  THIS  IS  WHY  PORTUGAL  IS  ONE 
OF  EUROPE'S  FASTEST-GROWING  ECONOMIES,  i 


"O 


nee  you  have  experienced  the 
motivation  of  Portuguese 
employees  it  is  difficult  to  readjust  to 
the  lower  levels  of  drive  and  energy 
common  elsewhere,"  says  Hermann 
Birg,  who  is  also  managing  director  of 
Bosch's  operations  in  Portugal. 

Adding  the  attributes  of  Portugal's 
labor  force  to  the  country's  other  com- 
pelling advantages  results  in  a  winning 
formula  for  investment.  This  is  why 
many  of  the  world's  top  companies 
have  chosen  Portugal  as  their  base  for 
technologically  sophisticated  manu- 
facturing plants  within  the  European 
Union,  the  world's  largest  market  with 
370  million  consumers. 

These  attractions  are  compounded 
by  considerable  cost  advantages.  A  July 
1994  survey  by  the  German  Economy 
Institute  found  that  labor  costs  in 
Portugal  were  by  far  the  lowest  of  21 
countries  studied.  At  an  average  of  $5.60 
an  hour,  average  wages  in  manufacturing 
were  almost  two-thirds  lower  than  in 
the  United  States,  more  than  three- 
quarters  lower  than  in  Germany  and 
around  two-thirds  less  than  in  Spain 
and  Ireland,  economies  at  a  similar 
level  of  development  in  industrial  and 
technological  terms. 

Although    they    may   earn    less, 


Portuguese  employees  tend  to  work 
longer  than  other  Europeans.  Research 
indicates  that  only  workers  in  Japan  and 
the  United  States  work  longer  hours 
than  their  Portuguese  counterparts,  who 
put  in  an  average  of  1,898  hours  a  year 


compared  with  1,608  hours  in  France  and 
1,483  in  Germany.  Even  if  Portuguese 
labor  costs  increased  at  a  rate  of  5.5%  a 
year  -  an  optimistic  projection  -  they 
would  reach  only  40.7%  of  German 
wages,  for  example,  by  2005. 


Texas  Instruments-Samsung: 

TAKING  THE  LONG  VIEW 

Texas  Instruments  has  been  producing  integrated  circuits  at  Maia  near  Oporto 
in  northern  Portugal  since  1973.  "Tl  took  the  long  view,"  says  Tl-Samsung 
general  manager  Jose  Morais.  "The  support  provided  by  the  Portuguese 
government  made  it  possible  for  us  to  gain  access  to  a  broad  European 
market  that  was  just  beginning  to  form."  Because  of  the  success  of  the  Tl 

project,  Samsung  Electronics 
of  South  Korea  decided  to 
enter  into  a  joint  venture 
with  Tl  and  for  the  first  time 
ever  began  to  assemble 
semiconductor  integrated 
circuits  outside  Korea  at  the 
Maia  plant  in  1994. 

The  two  companies  share 
investment  and  fixed  costs, 
manufacturing  differently 
branded  products  on  separate  production  lines.  Building  on  their  accomplish- 
ments -  sales  are  forecast  to  exceed  $340  million  in  1995  up  from  $172 
million  in  1994  -  Tl-Samsung  signed  a  $140  million  investment  contract  with 
the  Portuguese  government  in  July  1995  to  expand  production  of  Dynamic 
Random-Access  Memory  (DRAM)  and  VLSI  (Very  Large  Scale  Integration) 
semiconductor  integrated  circuits. 
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"Portugal  proved  to  be  an  excellent  choice  for 

locating  our  AutoEuropa  assembly  plant.  The 

national  and  local  governments  worked  well 

with  us  in  the  development  phases  and  the 

quality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  workforce  have 

been  outstanding." 

Albert  Caspers 


CHAIRMAN,  FORD  EUROPE 


part  of  General  Motors'  Delphi 
Automotive  Systems  group.  The 
company  has  been  producing  state-of- 
the-art  electronic  ignition  systems  and 
engine  combustion  control  products 


at  a  plant  in  Seixal  near  Lisbon  since 
1990.  "We  chose  Portugal  from  a 
wide  range  of  possible  European  sites 
because  we  perceived  a  long-term 
competitive  advantage  here,"  says 
Ritchison.  "Our  decision  has  been 
amply  rewarded.  The  plant  has 
performed  exceptionally  well  in 
terms  of  quality,  growth,  delivery  and 
financial  return." 


This  is  a  much  slower  level  of  wage 
growth  than  is  forecast  for  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  which  are  further 
handicapped  by  political  instability 
and  other  uncertainties  in  important 
areas  for  potential  investors.  But  labor 
cost  advantages,  which  will  gradually 
diminish  as  Portuguese  wage  levels 
catch  up  with  the  European  average, 
are  not  Portugal's  main  attraction  for 
foreign  investors. 

"We  are  here  to  stay,"  says  John 
D.  Ritchison,  operations  manager  at 
Delco  Remi  Componentes  Electronicas, 


Auto  Europa: 

DRIVING  INTO  EUROPE 

Ford  and  Volkswagen  chose  Portugal 

for  a  $2.54  billion  joint  venture  to 

build  two  new  unique  automobiles.  Using  the  most  advanced  technology  in  the  industry,  the  AutoEuropa  project  is  the 

largest  foreign  investment  ever  made  in  Portugal.  The  state-of-the-art  plant  at  Palmela,  inaugurated  in  April  1995,  produces 

the  Ford  Galaxy  and  the  Volkswagen  Sharan,  multipurpose  vehicles  (MPVs)  that  combine  the  advantages  of  a  passenger 

car  with  those  of  a  minibus.  AutoEuropa's  projections  point  to  MPVs  enjoying  a  3%  share  of  the  European  market  by  the 

end  of  the  century,  and  the  plant  has  been  designed  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  vehicles  a  year. 

An  important  factor  that  drew  Ford  and  Volkswagen  to  Portugal  was  a  base  of  efficient  workers,  suppliers  and 
infrastructures  for  a  plant  that  incorporates  the  latest  developments  in  automation  and  computerized  production  control. 
In  the  body  shop,  for  example,  173  robots  apply  60%  of  4,600  welding  spots  automatically.  "The  very  latest  findings  in 
terms  of  product,  manufacturing  and  work  organization  have  been  applied  to  AutoEuropa  to  ensure  that  our  customers 
get  a  world-class  product  at  an  affordable  price,"  says  Ferdinand  Piech,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Volkswagen  AG. 

When  it  reaches  full  capacity,  AutoEuropa  will  create  about  10,000  new  jobs,  directly  in  the  factory  and  indirectly  in 
the  companies  supplying  parts,  components  and  services.  Portugal's  pool  of  highly  competent,  strongly  motivated  workers 
has  made  it  easy  for  AutoEuropa  to  recruit  a  top-quality  labor  force  from  a  total  of  50,000  applicants  by  means  of  a 
rigorous  selection  process 

Before  production  began,  a  total  of  four  million  hours  were  invested  in  training  the  workforce  at  Formauto,  a  special 
center  equipped  with  the  latest  technology,  which  is  a  joint  venture  between  AutoEuropa  and  the  Portuguese  Institute  for 
Employment  and  Vocational  Training.  The  availability  of  highly  qualified  local  suppliers  was  an  equally  important  element  in 
the  decision  to  invest  in  Portugal.  A  total  of  52  Portuguese  companies  supply  AutoEuropa  and  another  1 10  sub-suppliers 
are  involved.  All  the  suppliers  have  to  meet  the  most  rigorous  standards  of  qualification. 
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PORTUGAL 


A  COUNTRY  COMMITTED  TO  YOUR  SUCCESS 


ONE  OF  PORTUGAL'S  KEY  ATTRACTIONS  FOR  MANY  COMPANIES  IS 
THE  COUNTRY'S  HIGH  LEVEL  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  COMPETENCE, 
PARTICULARLY  IN  ELECTRONICS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  FIBER 
OPTICS,  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  AND  BIOTECHNOLOGY. 
PORTUGAL'S  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANTAGES  INCLUDE  HIGHLY 
SKILLED  TECHNICIANS,  A  COST-EFFECTIVE  LABOR  FORCE,  HIGH- 
TECH  INFRASTRUCTURES  AND  STATE-OF-THE-ART  R&D  FACILITIES. 


The  Systems  and  Computer 
Engineering  Institute  (INESC), 
for  example,  is  a  private  nonprofit 
R&D  facility  focusing  on  computer 
and  information  technology,  telecom- 
munications, electronic  systems,  opto- 
electronics and  integrated  industrial 
production  and  management  systems. 
INESC  employs  about  1,200  people  - 
from  among  the  best  of  the  country's 
scientists,  researchers  and  post-graduate 
students  -  organized  into  57  R8cD  groups 


and  14  technology-transfer  centers. 

"We  have  established  pools  of 
expertise  and  know-how  in  a  number 
of  research  areas  and  we  apply  our 
research  in  industry  in  collaboration 
with  US  and  European  companies," 
says  Professor  Pedro  Guedes  de 
Oliveira,  an  INESC  director  based  in 
Oporto.  One  of  INESC's  main 
research  centers  in  Oporto  is  focused 
on  opto-electronics,  and  includes 
work  with  lasers,  fiber-optic  sensors 


and  optical  synchronization. 

The  Electronics  Research  and 
Development  Company  (EID)  conducts 
R8cD  in  telecommunications,  radio  trans- 
missions, communications  command, 
control  and  remote  control  systems  and 
opto-electronics.  In  addition,  a  broad 
range  of  university  laboratories  and 
research  centers  focus  on  engineering 
and  industrial  technologies,  and  are 
supported  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment in  cooperation  with  EU  research 


IBET:  BIOTECHNOLOGICAL  EXPERTISE 

The  Institute  for  Experimental  and  Technological  Biology  (IBET),  a  nonprofit  organization,  acts  as  an  interface  between  companies 
interested  in  using  bio-processes  or  developing  bio-products  and  Portugal's  considerable  resources  for  pure  and  applied  research 
in  chemistry,  biochemistry,  biology  and  engineering.  IBET  is  located  at  Oeiras,  just  outside  Lisbon,  on  a  newly  created  science 
and  technology  campus  that  includes  a  science  and  technology  park  covering  1,000  acres  and  several  other  research  institutes. 

"We  have  a  large  pool  of  advanced  expertise  in  areas  including  the  structure  function  of  proteins,  cell  technology  and 
genetics,"  says  Professor  Manuel  J.  T.  Carrondo,  head  of  IBET.  "We  establish  links  with  companies  that  have  their  own  product 
strategies  and  place  our  competence  at  their  disposal  to  put  applied  research  projects  together." 

Recent  corporate  research  projects  by  IBET,  currently  working  with  1 1  European  multinational  companies,  include  work  on 
natural  aggregation  and  macroporous  supports  in  animal  cell  technology  in  collaboration  with  the  pharmaceuticals  group  Merck, 
Sharp  &  Dohme  and  the  tracking  of  antibiotic-resistant  bacterial  pathogens  with  Lilly  Research  Laboratories  and  Hoffman-La  Roche. 

IBET's  new  $30  million  building  includes  16  laboratories  reserved  for  industrial  projects.  A  large  pilot  plant,  equipped  with 
bioreactors,  supercritical  fluid  processing  and  chromatographic  purification  processes,  provides  an  excellent  nursery  for  new 
biotechnology  businesses.  "The  pilot  plant  enables  us  to  move  from  laboratory  scale  to  semi-industrial  scale,"  says  Carrondo. 

An  adjacent  area  of  12  acres  is  reserved  for  start-up  and  spin-off  companies.  Most  of  IBET's  senior  researchers,  including  more 
than  50  Ph.D.s,  are  either  professors  at  universities  in  the  Lisbon  area  or  scientists  from  the  National  Agrarian  Station  (INIA). 

IBET's  areas  of  expertise  include  protein  characterization;  pharmacological  studies  involving  membrane  transport;  and  the 
testing  and  assessment  of  new  chemical,  microbiological,  agro-chemical,  veterinary  and  food  products.  An  important  function  is 
providing  consulting  expertise  to  companies  involved  in  biochemical  engineering  development  and  in  expanding  biotechnology, 
minimizing  the  initial  investment  of  foreign  companies  setting  up  in  Portugal. 
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programs.  The  National  Institute  for 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Technology 
(INETI),  for  example,  trains  students 
in  electronics,  fiber  optics,  biotechnol- 
ogy and  environmental  and  energy 
technologies. 

A  private  network  of  Technology 
Research  Centers  operates  in  the  areas 
of  automation  and  robotics,  micro- 
electronics, materials  science,  energy- 
related  technologies,  industrial  engi- 
neering and  telecommunications.  The 
Institute  of  Welding  and  Quality 
(ISQ),  located  at  Tagus  Park  (see  box), 
is  a  scientific  and  technical  association 
researching  applications  in  new  indus- 
trial production  and  automation  tech- 
nologies, energy  and  environmental 
safety,  and  quality  management. 

Foreign  investors  repeatedly  attest 
to  the  creativity  of  Portuguese  techni- 
cians and  the  willingness  of  their 
workforces  to  accept  new  ideas. 
Employees  are  also  eager  to  put  forward 
their  own  proposals  for  improving 
productivity  and  quality  in  a  strongly 
proactive  and  constructive  approach. 
"The  level  of  employee  participation 
in  the  plant  is  something  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  facility,"  says  Ford's 
Darryl  E.  Seim. 

Flexibility  is  another  characteristic 
of  Portuguese  workers.  Ritchison 
recounts  how  Delco  Remi  was  able  to 


"Our  Portuguese  technical,  financial 
and  managerial  staff  are  among  the  best 
I  have  seen  anywhere.  They  provide 
good,  credible  leadership  of  the  kind 
that  will  keep  the  company  moving 
forward  over  the  long  term." 


put  a  third  shift 
in  operation  at  its 
Seixal  plant  in  less 
than  two-and-a-half 
weeks,  as  soon  as  the 
employees  saw  it  was 
the  best  way  to  satisfy 
the  customer.  The 
same  qualities  distin- 
guish Portuguese 
suppliers,  who  are 
quick  and  willing  to 
adapt  to  demanding 
quality  and  service 
standards. 


Tagus  Park:  a  launch  pad  for  innovation 


John  D.  Ritchison 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER,  DELCO  REMI,  LISBON 


Tagus  Park,  a  science  and  technology  park  due  to  be  completed  in  1997,  will 
create  an  educational,  scientific  and  business  community  of  about  10,000  people 
and  involve  a  global  investment  of  about  $350  million.  The  aim,  in  a  long-standing 
Portuguese  tradition,  is  to  build  a  bridge  between  science  and  enterprise  that  will 
foster  economic  development. 

"Our  objective  is  to  create  a  new  framework  for  interaction  between  education, 
research  and  business  and  to  build  an  environment  that  favors  innovation,"  says 
Jose  Sucena  Paiva,  chairman  of  the  Tagus  Park  management  board.  Emphasis  is 
being  given  to  support  for  small  and  medium-size  companies.  Three  U.S.  computer 
companies  -  Convex  Supercomputer,  Intergraph  and  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  -  are 
among  enterprises  already  setting  up  in  Tagus  Park. 

The  first  stage  of  the  development  will  occupy  282  acres  overlooking  the  Tagus 
river  at  Oeiras,  a  few  minutes  by  highway  from  central  Lisbon.  Facilities  include  a 
business  innovation  center  and  a  scientific  and  technical  information  center,  as  well 
as  a  congress  and  exhibition  hall,  a  hotel,  residential  areas  and  services. 

Strong  emphasis  is  being  given  to  education.  Several  of  Portugal's  leading 
universities,  including  the  Lisbon  Technical  University  (UTL),  the  Higher  Technology 
Institute  (1ST)  and  the  Systems  and  Computer  Engineering  Institute  (INESC)  all 

plan  to  establish  faculties  in  Tagus  Park,  which  will  initially 
cater  to  about  3,000  university  students. 

Large  companies  are  also  installing  R&D  centers  in 
Tagus  Park.  The  project's  19  shareholders  include 
Portugal's  telecommunications  and  post  office  utilities  and 
they  have  been  joined  by  important  private  concerns. 
Many  other  companies,  including  foreign  investors,  are 
subsequently  expected  to  choose  this  fertile  new  environ- 
ment for  interchange  between  science  and  industry  as  a 
launch  pad  for  innovation. 


A  COUNTRY  WITH  OPEN  ARMS 


Few  people  who  live  for  even  a  short  time  in  Portugal 
can  resist  the  temptation  to  return.  They  are  drawn 

back  by  the  warmth  and  hospitality  of  the  people  and  an 

appealing,  amenable  lifestyle.  "I  have  lived  and  worked  in 

several  countries  during  my  career;  Portugal  has  been  by 

far  the  most  agreeable  for 
both  my  family  and  myself," 
says  Darrell  Seim  of  Ford 
Automotive  Components. 
"The  people  are  friendly,  the 
climate  is  benign  and  the 
amenities,  from  schools  to 
housing  and  leisure  activi- 
ties, are  first-rate." 
Living  and  working  in  Portugal  is  proving  a  rich  and 

rewarding  experience  for  John  Ritchison  of  Delco  Remi, 

who  moved  to  Cascais,  near  Lisbon,  from 

Indiana  with  his  wife  and  family  for 

his   first   foreign   posting.   "The  people 

here  are  outstanding  and  we  have  had 

lots  of  wonderful  experiences,"  he  says. 

His   son   attends  the  American   Inter- 
national School,  located  between  Cascais 

and  Lisbon,  where  American  students 

study  alongside  Portuguese  and  other 

nationalities   in   a   community  school   supported   by 

the  U.S.   Embassy,  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Banco 

Espirito  Santo. 

Portugal  offers  the  attractions  of  thriving  cosmopolitan 

cities  such  as  Lisbon  and  Oporto  as  well  as  a  rich  culture 


Sfc' 


and  a  kaleidoscope  of  landscapes  from  unspoiled  beaches 
to  rolling  plains  and  easily  accessible  mountain  ranges. 
The  climate  is  mild.  The  average  temperature  is  52°  F  in 
winter  and  73°  F  in  summer.  In 
1998,  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Vasco  da  Gama's  discovery  of  the 
sea  route  to  India,  Lisbon  will  host 
the  last  world  fair  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Expo  '98  is  dedicated  to  the 
theme  of  exploring  and  preserv- 
ing the  world's  greatest  resource  -  the  oceans. 

Exotic  rhythms  and  flavors  from  the  new  worlds 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  who  set  out  from 
Lisbon  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  continue  to  nourish 
the  adventuresome  spirit  of  Europe's  westernmost  capital. 
Arabesque  filigrees  of  Fado  music  drift  into  the  cobble- 
stone streets  from  lamp-lit  taverns.  Blue  and 
white  azulejos  -  Portugal's  Moorish-influ- 
enced ceramic  tiles  -  turn  cafes  into  cool 
oases  where  shoppers,  businessmen  and 
students  talk  animatedly  over  tiny  cups  of 
potent,  black  Brazilian  coffee. 

Everyone  is  made  to  feel  welcome, 
whether  they  are  swept  up  by  the  brass  bands 
of  a  street  parade  or  invited  to  share  a  jug  of 
wine  at  a  neighborhood  party.  Lisbon's  cosmopolitan  his- 
tory has  bestowed  on  its  people  a  spontaneous  hospitality 
and  unaffected  friendliness  towards  visitors.  ~ 

The  city  of  the  discoverers  enjoys  Mmn 

being  discovered. 


Portugal 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  YOUR  FUTURE  IN  PORTUGAL,  PLEASE  CONTACT: 


Portugal  (Ha.     Iffice) 
ICEP 

Avenidi  5  de  Out'bro  101 

1016  Lisboa  Codex 

Tel:  (351-1)  793  0103    Fax:  (351-1)  793  5028 


New  York 

Portuguese  Trade  Commission 

590  Fifth  Avenue,  3rd  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10036-4702 

Tel:  (212)  354  4610   Fax:  (212)  575  4737 


Washington 

Portuguese  Trade  and  Tourism  Office 
1900  L  Street  NW  -  Suite  310 
Washington  DC  20036 
Tel:  (202)  331  8222    Fax:  (202)  331  8236 
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To  risk-takers 
the  spoils 


BY  DAVID  DREMAN 


David  Dreman  is 
chairman  of  Dreman 
Value  Advisors, 
Investment 
Counsel,  New  Jersey, 
and  author  of  The 
New  Contrarian 
Investment  Strategy. 


Most  of  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred,  barring 
perhaps  the  inheritors,  have  gotten  there  by 
taking  big,  really  big,  risks.  Ross  Perot  gave  up 
the  security  of  an  outstanding  sales  career  at  IBM 
to  found  eds  with  peanuts.  He's  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  got  rich 
doing  the  safe  thing. 

All  this  is  highly  relevant  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  it's  why  market  panics  provide  some  of 
the  best  opportunities  to  enhance  capital.  Big 
bucks  are  made  stepping  to  the  plate  when  most 
people  are  running  for  the  exit. 

There's  no  need  to  go  back  to  1987  or  1974 
to  prove  my  point.  Take  the  1990  panic  in  bank 
stocks,  the  worst  financial  panic  since  the 
1930s.  Near  the  bottom,  the  advice  of  experts 
was  to  sell,  and  some  market  letters  even  urged 
their  readers  to  short  the  banks.  Their  real  estate 
losses  were  so  large  that  there  was  a  good 
chance  the  entire  system  would  become  insol- 
vent. You  could  have  bought  Citicorp  for  un- 
der 10.  Five  years  later  it  was  at  70.  You  could 
have  bought  Wells  Fargo  for  40  and  other  bank 
stocks  at  bargain-basement  prices  back  then. 

In  the  hysteria,  few  people  looked  at  the 
fact  that  most  banks  had  more  than  enough 
capital  to  survive  and  were  trading  at  give- 
away prices. 

In  a  sense,  then,  panics  are  the  smart  inves- 
tor's best  friend.  My  column  in  the  Oct.  22, 
1990  issue,  written  during  the  Gulf  crisis, 
looked  at  how  markets  performed  after  the  ten 
major  panics  of  the  postwar  period.  I  started 
with  the  Berlin  Blockade  crisis  and  the  1962 
stock  market  break  through  the  crash  of  1987. 
The  results  were  revealing.  The  Dow  Jones  in- 
dustrial average  appreciated  26%  on  average 
one  year  after  the  crisis  low,  and  38%  two  years 
later.  It  was  down  only  once,  3%,  in  1948,  but 
it  bounced  back  15%  the  next  year. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  averages  rebounded 
exactly  the  same  way  after  the  Gulf  crisis,  shoot- 
ing ahead  24%  in  one  year  and  31%  in  two. 

If  it's  this  easy  to  make  big  returns,  why 
aren't  more  people  rich?  For  the  same  reason 
that  only  a  handful  of  the  millions  who  try 
actually  make  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred:  It's 
darned  tough  to  give  up  a  great  job  with  IBM  to 
pursue  a  vision,  and  it's  darned  tough  to  buy 
Citibank  when  the  TV  newsreaders  are  warn- 
ing darkly  of  banking  crises.  You  are  out  there 


alone,  and  your  capital  is  totally  at  risk.  Most 
often  you  watch  these  stocks  drop  another  20%, 
30%  or  more  before  turning  around.  It's  chill- 
ing— I  have  been  there. 

But  remember:  Panics,  crises,  follow  pre- 
dictable courses.  They  always  end,  and  usually 
without  the  direst  predictions  coming  true. 
Gut-wrenching,  yes,  but  buying  in  a  panic  is  a 
winning  strategy  almost  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  there's  always  a  chance  that 
being  brave  and  tough  isn't  enough:  It 
wouldn't  have  saved  you  in  1929,  when  the 
crisis  turned  out  to  be  even  worse  than  the 
panic  that  preceded  it.  But  1929  is  the  excep- 
tion that  proves  the  rule. 

There's  no  panic  now,  but  the  general  rule 
applies:  When  stocks  are  out  of  favor,  they  are 
often  good  buys.  Here  are  a  number  of  stocks, 
among  the  worst-performing  groups  of  the  past 
12  months,  that  provide  good  value. 

Burlington  Coat  Factory  Warehouse  is  a  ma- 
jor off-price  retailer.  The  stock  has  been 

The  trick  to  value  investing  is 
not  just  to  find  stocks  that  are 
out  of  favor  but  to  find  stocks 
that  are  unjustly  out  of  favor. 


knocked  down  from  a  high  of  30  last  year  to  its 
present  price  of  13.  This  well-run  retailer  pre- 
sents value  at  a  P/E  of  14  on  mediocre  1996 
estimates  (fiscal  year  ends  June  30),  with  the 
likelihood  of  a  good  bounce-back  ahead. 

Burlington  Industries  (12),  one  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  fabrics  and  textiles,  is  being 
hit  by  the  current  retail  and  apparel  slump. 
Cost-cutting  and  a  gradual  pickup  in  the  de- 
mand for  soft  goods  should  result  in  earnings 
moving  to  better  levels  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  stock  trades  at  a  P/E  of  1 1  on  estimated 
1996  results. 

Dillard  Department  Stores  (33)  operates 
228  department  stores,  primarily  in  the  Sun 
Belt.  Improving  retail  sales  should  result  in 
income  increasing  approximately  10%  this  year, 
with  a  stronger  gain  in  1996.  The  stock  trades 
at  a  P/E  of  15,  yielding  0.4%. 

U.S.  Healthcare  (34)  is  a  major  hmo  that 
has  stumbled  in  recent  months  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  industry.  Increased  enrollments 
should  result  in  1 5%  earnings  growth  over  time. 
The  stock  trades  at  a  P/E  of  13  and  yields  2.9%. 

VF  Corp.  (51),  the  world's  largest  publicly 
held  apparel  company,  is  under  a  cloud,  as  is  the 
industry.  Apparel  sales  should  pick  up  as  the 
economy  continues  to  gain  strength.  VF  appears 
cheap  at  a  P/E  of  1 1  on  depressed  earnings  and 
a  yield  of  2.7%.  H 
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PORTFOLIO  STRATEGY 


The  liquidity  trap 


BY  KENNETH  L.  FISHER 


Kenneth  L.  Fisher  is  a 
Woodside,  Calif.-based 
money  manager.  His 
third  book  is  100 
Minds  that  Made 
the  Market. 


Stunning  investment  lessons  come  from 
simply  mulling  shirts  atop  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred.  For  example,  Ross  Perot  demon- 
strates one  fundamental  don't-do-it.  Don't  cash 
out  for  long.  It's  deadly. 

Perot  got  on  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  by 
starting,  building  and  selling  EDS,  a  phenomenally 
successful  firm.  In  1987  he  was  worth  $2.9 
billion  and  was  number  three  on  the  list.  At  that 
time  he  held  a  huge  position  in  bonds  and 
Treasury  bills.  His  liquidity  helped  finance  his 
presidential  run  but  dropped  him  to  33rd  place 
on  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred.  Had  he  in  1987, 
instead  of  staying  in  cash  and  near  cash,  simply 
invested  in  an  s&p  500  index  fund,  he  would  still 
be  about  number  three  on  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  and  would  be  worth  $7  billion — nearly 
three  times  what  he  is  worth  today. 

Moving  up  in  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred  is 
not  the  onlv  thing  in  life  worth  doing,  but  I 
mention  all  this  to  make  a  point:  If  you  want 
your  net  worth  to  grow,  "stay  equitized."  Bonds 
are  okay  if  you  are  very  old  or  can't  aftbrd  any 
risk,  but  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  action,  buy  a 
piece  of  the  action,  which  is  what  common 
stocks  represent. 

With  bonds,  in  the  end  either  the  taxman 

Whatever  you  may  think  of 
Ross  Perot  as  a  politician,  you 
have  to  admit  he  has  been  a 
lousy  investor  lately. 


gets  you  or  inflation  does.  If  bonds  yield  7%  and 
you  are  in  a  40%  tax  bracket,  your  real  yield  is  a 
smidgen  over  4%  and  that  leaves  you  something 
over  1%  after  inflation — not  even  a  millionaire 
could  live  on  that  kind  of  income.  That  bonds 
are  costly  relative  to  stocks  in  the  long  term  has 
been  shown  repeatedly  by  numerous  studies, 
the  most  famous  of  which  was  Stocks,  Bonds, 
Bills  and  Inflation  by  Roger  Ibbotson  and  Rex 
Sinquefield.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Financial 
Analysts  Research  Foundation  and  is  available  at 
most  major  libraries. 

How  about  cash  or  short-term  bonds  as  a 
hedge  against  a  market  crash?  Doing  so  for  a 
year  or  so  is  fine,  but  only  if  you  are  really  good 
at  market  timing — and  who  is?  Most  folks  use 
this  as  an  excuse  to  commit  financial  suicide. 
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Even  in  a  market  crack,  most  folks  do  better 
riding  through  it  than  trying  to  time  it.  Ross 
Perot  should  know.  He  got  killed  in  the  market 
in  1970,  but  held  on  and  was  paid  well  for  it. 

Need  some  equitizingr  Here  are  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  the  market  ahead: 

ITT  Corp.  (125)  is  a  set  of  classic  names 
that,  combined,  sell  at  steep  discounts  to  the 
market.  At  2  times  book  value,  55%  of  revenue 
and  a  P/E  of  15  you  get:  the  Hartford,  the 
international  Yellow  Pages,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Caesars  World,  and  so  much  more  it 
won't  all  fit  here.  ITT  is  about  to  be  spun  out 
into  three  separate  stocks,  and  I  think  the  mar- 
ket will  value  the  parts  more  than  it  now  does 
the  whole.  So  buy  it  now. 

Georgia-Pacific  (89)  is  not  only  the  big 
banana  in  paper  and  wood  products,  it  is  also 
cheap  and  a  well-managed  firm.  I  learned  as  a 
kid  that  when  you  can  buy  leading  market  share 
cheaply  in  a  firm  where  the  capacity  isn't  very 
old,  you  rarely  get  hurt  for  long.  Georgia-Paci- 
fic's average  plant  age  is  about  seven  years,  and 
it  sells  at  1 1  times  earnings,  60%  of  revenue  and 
2.5  times  book  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  long  term  you  make 
more  money  with  smaller  firms  than  with  big 
ones,  if  you  do  it  right.  A  small,  more  specula- 
tive but  cheaper  opportunity  in  construction 
materials  is  Fibreboard  (25).  At  a  P/E  of  8,  1.4 
times  book  value  and  45%  of  revenue,  it  is  dirt 
cheap.  And  you  get  dirt  and  trees  and  leading 
California  ski  resorts,  all  for  S200  million,  paid 
for  by  about  S30  million  of  earnings.  I  think 
it's  worth  fully  40. 

Stant  Corp.  (11,  o-t-c)  makes  aftermarket 
auto  parts.  Cars  are  older  than  statistics  show — 
and  keep  getting  older.  Just  look  at  the  prices 
of  new  cars.  Government  regulations  keep  mak- 
ing them  more  expensive,  which  makes  it 
more  desirable  to  keep  61d  ones  rolling.  Stant 
has  a  wide  mix  of  parts  and  growing  profitabil- 
ity. Yet  the  stock  has  done  poorly  since  early 
1994,  peaking  at  20.  I  think  it  will  see  20 
again.  Meanwhile,  it  sells  at  book  value,  40%  of 
revenue  and  12  times  earnings. 

A  firm  that  prospers  in  adversity  usually 
does  so  afterward,  too.  Blair  Corp.  (34)  is  a 
direct-mail  marketer  of  apparel  and  home  fur- 
nishings. Its  stock  has  done  badly  since  1993,  as 
have  the  industries  it  serves  generally.  But 
Blair's  business  has  done  better  than  most  com- 
petitors. Probably  will  in  the  future,  too.  And 
it's  cheap.  At  1.5  times  book,  55%  of  revenue 
and  a  P/E  of  10, 1  look  for  50.  IB 
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The  New      *       »^a^ 
Forbes  Stock 
Market  Course 


If  you  have  any  interest  in  investing,  even  if  you  already  own  FORBES  Stock  Market 
Course,  you  will  want  to  own  this  new  thoroughly  updated  edition.  Find  out  about  the 
goals  of  today's  smart  investors  and  how  they  go  about  attaining  them. 

To  begin,  the  Course  deals  with  risk  as  a  prime  concern.  It  describes  the  level  of  risk  attached  to  various  investments  and  guides  you 
towards  your  own  "comfort  level"  of  risk  and  reward.  The  sample  portfolios  for  a  retirement  fund  or  to  fund  a  child's  education  show 
these  risk/ reward  factors  at  work. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  how  much  time  you  want  to  spend  on  your  investments.  The  Course  offers  a  choice.  The  active  investor 
attempts  to  beat  the  market  in  a  program  of  buying  low  and  selling  high.  Clearly,  this  requires  closer  attention  than  passive  investing 
where  stocks  are  bought  and  held  to  allow  dividends  and  appreciation  to  produce  a  return.  The  Course  will  give  you  an  understanding 
of  the  forces  that  drive  the  market  up  and  down,  the  signs  that  let  you  see  what's  coming  and  the  factors  affecting  the  prices  of 
individual  stocks.  It's  not  complicated  and  it  certainly  puts  you  in  better  control  of  your  investment  decisions. 

You  can  even  find  out  how  to  make  money  in  a  down  market.  The  Course  devotes  an  entire  section  to  bear  market  investing. 

You  can  enjoy  the  Course  as  a  straight  "read  through"  or  refer  to  individual  sections  as  you  need  them.  It  comes  in  a  handsome  sturdy 
binder  with  tabbed  pages  marking  each  of  its  16  sections.  The  text  is  generously  spaced  with  a  blank  page  facing  each  page  of  text  for 
making  notes. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS 

How  to  choose  a  broker  •  Broker  commissions  •  How  to  place  an  order  •  Sources  of  information  •  Market  patterns  (how  to  chart  stock 
market  movements)  •  Dollar-cost  averaging  •  Buying  on  margin  •  How  to  read  the  tape  •  The  Dow  theory  •  Indexes:  the  Dow,  the 
Russell  2000,  the  Wilshire  5000  •  Bonds  and  preferred  stocks  •  Derivatives  including  options  •  How  to  read  a  company's  financial 
statement  •  Mutual  funds 

ORDER  NOW 

The  new  FORBES  Stock  Market  Course  is  just  off  the  press.  Make  sure  you  are  among  the  first  to  own  it  by  sending  $89.50  (or  use 
your  credit  card)  with  the  form  below.  Priced  at  less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  the  Course  costs  far  less  than  investment  courses  at  local 
colleges  which  can  run  to  four  hundred  dollars  or  more.  Order  now.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
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FORBES  STOCK  MARKET  COURSE 
ORDERFORM  AND  GUARANTEE 

Send  me  the  new  edition  of  FORBES  Stock  Market  Course  with  FORBES  80-year  Wall  Chart  of 
Business  and  Security  Trends  and  The  Glossary  of  Investment  Terms  as  a  bonus.  My  payment  of  $89.50 
(or  credit  card  details)  is  enclosed.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  the  Course  within  ten  days  and  receive  a 
full  refund  or  credit. 

NAME  


PLEASE  I'RIVI' 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE . 


ZIP. 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  CALL  1-800-888-4525  EXT  540 

□  Check  for  $89.50  enclosed*      □  Charge  my  credit  card   □  Amex  □  Mastercard  □  Visa 

Name: 


Number: 


Exp.  Date: 


*  Buyers  in  New  York  City  add  8  1/4%  sales  tax-  other  N.Y.,  Ca.  and  III.  as  required  by  law, 

FORBES,  INC. ,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y.   1001 1 
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Which  are 
the  lucky  stars? 

Why  were  many  more  of  the 
superrich  born  under  the  sign 
of  Pisces  than  any  other  sign? 
Darned  if  we  know,  but  our  astrological 
panel  has  some  ideas. 


By  Natasha  Bacigalupo  and  Caroline  Waxier 


If  YOU  WEREN'T  BORN  superrich  but 
want  to  attain  that  blessed  state,  it 
may  help  to  be  born  between  Feb.  20 
and  Mar.  20.  Astrologically  speaking, 
more  Pisces  get  to  The  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  than  those  born  under  any 
other  sign.  Of  256  Forbes  Four  Hun- 
dred members  with  self-made  for- 
tunes in  their  own  lifetimes,  29 
(11.3%)  were  born  under  the  sign  of 
Pisces.  Otherwise,  the  signs  are  pretty 
equal:  24  Aquarians  (9.4%);  23  Aries 
and  Cancers  (9%);  22  Capricorns 
(8.6%);  21  Scorpios  (8.2%);  20  Taur- 
eans  and  Leos  (7.8%);  19  Virgos  and 
Sagittarians  (7.4%);  and  18  Librans 
and  Geminis  (7%). 


Feb.  20-Mar 


Why  so  many  Pisceans?  We  asked 
our  hastily  convened  astrological  pan- 
el.* The  consensus  view:  Pisces  are  idea 
people.  They  arc  creative  and  imagina- 
tive. They  have  sharp  instincts,  yet  are 
sometimes  rash,  and  experience  booms 
and  busts.  They  are  also  good  market 


plavers  who  like  risky  ventures,  even 
Broadway  shows.  Idealism,  however, 
can  leave  them  vulnerable  to  bad  deals. 

Perfect  fits:  Walter  Annenberg,  Mi- 
chael Dell,  Michael  Eisner,  David 
Geffen,  Phil  Knight,  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, Laurence  Tisch,  Lew  Wasser- 
man — idea  people  all,  risk-takers  all. 

But  even'  zodiac  sign  has  its  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  members.  It  may  help 
to  be  a  Pisces,  but  the  stars  say  you  can 
still  make  it,  regardless  of  sign.  Each 
has  business  strengths. 


Mar.  21-Apr.  20 

Those  born  under  this  sign  of  the 
zodiac  are  groundbreakers.  First  in 
line  for  startups,  they  like  risks  and  fast 
money.  But  once  the  money  is  raised, 
they  tire  of  day-to-day  details  and  are 
quick  to  move  on.  They  make  ideal  pit 
traders,  says  Grace  Morris,  since  they 
are  adept  at  handling  crises  and  thrive 
on  thrills. 

Perfect  fits:  James  Clark,  the  brains 
behind  Netscape's  much  hyped  pub- 


lic offering;  Tom  Monaghan  of  Dom- 
ino's Pizza;  Tex  Moncrief,  son  of  a 
wildcatter,  who  made  a  huge  gas  find 
in  Wyoming;  Robert  and  Sid  Bass. 


Apr.  21-May  22 

Tightfisted  Taureans  crave  security 
and  favor  staying  in  for  the  long  haul. 
"The  word  risk  is  not  in  their  vocabu- 
lary," says  Lynne  Palmer.  But  they 
make  good  corporate  chiefs,  especial- 
ly in  insurance,  banking  and  retailing. 
Downside:  These  slow-moving  bulls 
often  ponder  too  long  and  miss  op- 
portunities. Taureans  penny-pinch 
during  business  hours;  they  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  good  value. 

Perfect  fits:  Maurice  (Hank) 
Greenberg  and  Ernest  Stempel  of  in- 
surance giant  American  International 
Group;  Carl  Lindner  Jr.;  Alfred  Ler- 
ner  (banking);  Patrick  Ryan  (insur- 
ance); Donald  Tyson.  Misfit:  William 
Hewlett,  opportunistic  Stanford  grad 
who  cofounded  Hewlett-Packard  in  a 
garage. 


May  23-June  21 

"The  great  communicators,"  says  Su- 
sie Cox.  Geminis  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
words.  Problem  is,  although  they  talk 
about  investments,  they  may  not  fol- 
low through.  Quick  thinkers,  Gemi- 
nis are  always  one  step  ahead.  Since 
Gemini  is  represented  by  twins,  it's 
hard  to  pinpoint  the  direction  of  their 
next  move.  Suitable  fields:  telecom- 
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munications,  computer  software. 

Perfect  fits:  Sumner  Redstone,  Kirk 
Kerkorian,  Jay  Van  Andel  (who  tried 
several  businesses  before  cofounding 
Amway).  Donald  Trump  would  fit, 
but  he's  not  rich  enough  this  year. 


June  22-July  22 


Once  Cancers  commit  to  something, 
thev  don't  let  go,  whether  it's  bonds 
or  businesses.  "They  marry  their 
stock,"  says  Morris.  Single-minded, 
Cancers  throw-  themselves  into  their 
work,  but  can  get  too  attached.  They 
are  happy  to  be  rooted  in  corpora- 
tions they  create. 

Perfect  fits:  Estee  Lauder,  John 
Bern-  Sr.  (Yellow  Pages),  Edward 
(Ned)  Johnson  (Fidelity  Invest- 
ments). Misfit:  in-and-out  dealmaker 
Nelson  Peltz. 


July  23-Aug.  22 


The  most  powerful  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
the  kings  of  the  jungle,  says  Yvonne 


*The  astrologers  are:  Susie  Cox,  "Astrologer  to  the 
Stars,"  based  at  the  Canyon  Ranch  resort  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  Yvonne  Morabito,  former  foreign  exchange 
futures  trader  and  author  of  the  "Cosmic  Cashflow" 
astrology  column,  based  in  New  York  City;  Grace 
Morris,  president  of  Astro  Economics  Inc.,  which 
advises  companies  on  timing  of  critical  moves, 
based  in  Oak  Brook,  III.;  and  Lynne  Palmer,  author  of 
several  books  on  financial  astrology,  including 
"Prosperity  Signs,"  based  in  Las  Vegas. 


Morabito.  They  look  at  the  big  pic- 
ture; details  bore  them.  Leos'  confi- 
dence inspires  others,  but  makes  them 
horrible  employees.  They  like  flashy 
industries — gambling,  entertain- 
ment, the  media — and  high-wire  are- 
nas like  precious  metals  or  currency 
exchange.  They  like  center  stage. 
"Their  egos  demand  it,"  says  Palmer. 
Perfect  fits:  George  Soros,  Craig 
McCaw,  Charles  Schwab. 


Aug.  23-Sept.  22 

Details,  details,  details.  Virgos  are  fas- 
tidious, long-term  investors  who  mis- 
trust change.  But  their  research  pays 
off.  Virgos  flock  to  service  industries, 
like  health  care.  Even  as  chief  execu- 
tives, Virgos  shun  the  spotlight.  Ex- 
cellent corporate  players.  An  earth 
sign,  Virgos  do  not  mind  getting 
their  hands  dirty.  Their  roots  could 
be  in  the  agricultural  or  environ- 
mental industries. 

Perfect  fits:  Warren  Buffett,  textile 
king  Robert  Boisseau  Pamplin  Jr.,  Jay 
Pritzker,  John  Kluge.  Misfit:  glitzy 
Marvin  Davis. 


Sept.  23-Oct.  22 

The  networkers.  Most  likely  to  pass 
out  a  business  card  at  a  cocktail  party. 
Work  well  in  partnerships.  Their  sym- 
bol: the  scales.  Librans  weigh  each 
decision  and  are  the  balance  seekers  of 
the  zodiac.  They  make  excellent  trad- 
ers and  have  "an  innate  sense  of  when 


the  markets  are  out  of  whack,"  says 
Morabito.  The  fashion  industry  is  a 
Libra  favorite. 

Perfect  fits:  Ralph  Lauren;  Charles 
Dolan  (cable  TV);  Timothy  Gill  (soft- 
ware); Sam  Zell;  Pennzoil  lawyer  Jo- 
seph Jamail,  whose  sense  of  justice's 
being  out  of  whack  helped  him  drive 
Texaco  into  bankruptcy. 


Oct.  23-Nov.  21 

Style  of  business  akin  to  war.  Perfectly 
suited  to  LBOs,  takeovers,  restructur- 
ings. Scorpios,  shrewd  and  secretive, 
know  when  a  ship  is  sinking  and  love 
being  saviors.  They  seek  control  and 
are  experts  at  finding  corporate  weak- 
nesses not  apparent  to  others.  Good 
investigators. 

Perfect  fits:  Ted  Turner,  Jack  Kent 
Cooke,  Bill  Gates,  Roberto  Goizueta 
of  Coca-Cola. 


Nov.  22-Dec.  22 

Good  entrepreneurs — quick-witted, 
imaginative  and  independent.  They 
rack  up  the  air  miles;  international 
business  is  their  forte.  Can  adapt 
quickly  to  foreign  cultures  because  of 
easygoing  nature.  Hate  being  desk- 
bound. Good  at  attracting  money, 
but  cash  slips  through  their  fingers 
quickly.  Prefer  short-term  invest- 
ments, don't  like  to  be  tied  down. 
Likely  to  donate  to  charitable  causes. 
"The  Santa  Clauses  of  the  zodiac," 
savs  Palmer. 
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Will  Gates  slip? 
Should  Zell  drop  the 
Rock?  Will  Ker- 
korian  get  Chrysler? 


Forbks  asked  Joan  Quig- 
ley,  Nancy  Reagan's  astrol- 
oger when  Ronald  was  in 
the  White  House,  for  the 
specific  horoscopes  of  a 
dozen  Four  Hundred 
members — born  under 
different  signs — who  are 
currently  in  the  news. 

Quigley  insists  that 
while  her  predictions  are 
accurate,  they  are  not 
precise,  since  she  did  not 
have  the  exact  time  of 
birth.  But  that  didn't  stop 
her  from  taking  a  stab. 

First  Four  Hundred 
member  first — William 
Henry  Gates  III,  Scor- 
pio. Born  Oct.  28,  1955. 
Quigley  predicts  he  will 
slip  from  the  top  of  the 
Forbes  list  next  year,  as 
Microsoft  will  suffer  losses 
related  to  ventures  into 
entertainment  and  may 
even  have  to  restructure. 

Certain  periods  in  next 
year's  first  half,  especially 
February,  will  be  particu- 
larly rocky,  she  says.  Win- 
dows 95  will  fall  shy  of 
expectations  in  the  face  of 
federal  interference  and 
the  release  of  competing 
products.  This,  in  spite  of 
what  Quigley  believes  was 
an  astrologer-consulted 
launch  (midnight  of  Aug. 

24,  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand). 

Thomas  Stephen 
Monaghan,  Aries.  Mar. 

25,  1937.  Quigley  pre- 
dicts a  media  attack  this  fall 
on  the  food  preparation 
standards  at  Domino's  Piz- 
za. From  March  to  June 
rumors  will  snowball,  but 
despite  the  bad  publicity, 
business  will  increase. 


Bernard  Marcus, 

Taurus.  May  12, 1929.  His 
Home  Depot  should  post 
strong  year-end  results. 
However,  in  late  Decem- 
ber and  early  January  the 
business  will  suffer  a  fi- 
nancial setback.  Marcus 
should  keep  an  eye  out 
for  stealing  and  under- 
handed tactics  from  com- 
petitors. His  relationship 
with  partner  Arthur 
Blank  will  remain  solid. 
Things  turn  around  after 
Apr.  17.  The  rest  of  1996 
will  be  prosperous. 
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Astrologer  Joan  Quigley 
Sees  trouble  ahead. 


Kirk  Kerkorian, 
Gemini.  June  6,  1917. 
Kerkorian  is  a  "shrewd, 
old  poker  player  in  the  driv- 
er's seat  right  now."  The 
beginning  of  November 
looks  good.  "He's  win- 
ning more  people  over  and 
he's  going  to  up  the  an- 
te." He'll  be  riding  high  for 
the  rest  of  November, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
he  should  have  a  seat  on 
the  board  of  Chrysler.  By 
February  he'll  feel  that 
the  prestige  he  has  gained 
over  the  previous  months 
has  cost  him  more  than  it 
was  worth . 

Edward  Crosby 
Johnson  III,  Cancer.  June 
29,  1930.  A  lot  of  prob- 
lems next  year  for  Fidelity 
Investments'  chief,  with 
an  especially  harsh  June, 
August  and  September. 


Expect  a  big  loss  or  expense 
early  next  year.  Things 
looking  up  for  autumn. 
"Financially,  he'd  better 
do  some  shorting,"  says 
Quigley. 

Craig  McCaw,  Leo. 
Aug.  11,  1949.  Beginning 
in  February  and  through 
1997,  there  will  be  much 
publicity  about  govern- 
ment interference  in  Nextel 
Communications.  Hu- 
mor will  play  a  big  part  in 
his  countering  the  media 
blitz.  There'll  be  a  collapse 
in  his  financial  and  per- 
sonal life,  but  friends  will 
close  ranks  around  him. 

Warren  Buffett,  Vir- 
go. Aug.  30,  1930.  Buffett 
can  look  forward  to 
1999,  when  he  will  be  rich- 
er than  he's  ever  been, 
but  the  next  year  or  two 
look  tough  for  him  (more 
Salomon  woe?).  He'll  have 
to  deal  with  corporate 
backstabbing  and  govern- 
ment interference,  which 
will  cost  him  money.  Also, 
in  1996  he  may  have 
some  health  problems. 

Sam  Zell,  Libra.  Sept. 
28, 1941.  Zell  should  think 
twice  before  grabbing  at 
New  York's  Rockefeller 
Center,  Quigley  warns, 
although  it  appears  he'll  be 
on  the  winning  side.  For 
most  of  1996  the  invest- 
ment will  look  good. 
"He  will  find  himself  with  a 
lot  of  new  best  friends." 
But  by  1997  something  he 
signed  will  come  back  to 
haunt  him.  The  bad  luck 
continues  through  1998. 
"He  is  going  into  the 
Rockefeller  deal  at  a  terri- 
bly dangerous  time." 

Marc  Rich,  Sagittari- 
us. Dec.  18,  1934.  The 
commodities  trader  who 
fled  to  Switzerland  12  years 
ago,  after  being  charged 
with  tax  evasion  and  fraud, 
may  end  up  in  the  pokey 
at  last.  During  the  first 


week  of  May  and  at  the 
end  of  July,  Rich  will  have 
to  watch  his  step.  Will  In- 
terpol catch  up  with  him 
while  he's  on  a  trip  out- 
side Switzerland? 

Henry  Kravis,  Capri- 
corn. Jan.  6, 1944.  A  sunny 
spring  in  1996.  Business 
will  be  brisk  and  everything 
he  touches  will  turn  to 
gold.  September  will  not  be 
so  bright,  however.  Some 
untrustworthy  business 
partners  could  propose 
an  unsound  deal. 

Carl  Icahn,  Aquarius. 
Feb.  16,  1936.  New  ac- 
quaintances, especially 
politicians  and  corporate 
executives,  will  not  be  on 
Icahn's  side  in  January  and 
February.  Expect  a  show- 
down with  a  hot-tempered 
associate  in  late  February 
or  early  March.  In  1996  he 
can  expect  "a  lot  of  de- 
ception and  difficulty." 

Rupert  Murdoch,  Pi- 
sces. Mar.  11,  1931.  The 
rest  of  1995  doesn't  look 
good,  beginning  with  No- 
vember, when  a  corporate 
decision  leads  to  losses.  Bad 
publicity  follows  in  De- 
cember, and  on  top  of  that, 
Quigley  warns  he  may 
have  foot  problems.  Prob- 
lems with  the  FCC  over 
foreign  ownership  may  not 
be  over:  Next  year  he  can 
expect  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment action  against  him. 
The  good  news  for  Mur- 
doch is  that  while  all  these 
problems  beset  him,  he  is 
quietly  piecing  together 
an  entertainment  deal  that 
could  make  him  a  bundle. 

Can  we  vouch  for  these 
predictions?  Nope.  But 
considering  what  lousy  re- 
cords most  people  have  for 
predicting  the  future, 
these  can't  be  much  worse. 
Revisit  us  here  next  year, 
same  space,  and  we'll  check 
out  Quigley 's  predic- 
tions. -N.B.  and  C.W.  Mi 
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Perfect  tits:  Steven  Spielberg,  Marc 
lich.  Misfit:  Richard  Farmer,  who  has 
lever  strayed  far  from  the  uniform 
ental  business. 


Dec.  23-Jan.  20 

Disciplined  and  structured,  old- 
school  captains  of  industry.  Prefer  the 
refuge  of  well-established  firms. 
Don't  need  cushy  offices  to  be  effi- 
cient. Capricorns  plow  through  prob- 
lems until  they  emerge  with  results. 
Most  at  home  in  fields  like  real  estate 
or  pharmaceuticals.  Shun  glamour. 
Cautious,  conservative,  often  slow- 
moving,  but  artistic.  Many  are  collec- 
tors or  art  patrons. 

Perfect  fits:  John  Simplot,  who 
earned  his  fortune  selling  potatoes  to 
McDonald's;  Intel's  Gordon  Moore. 
LBO  king  Henry  Kravis  would  seem  to 
be  an  odd  man  out  here. 


Jan. 21-Feb.  19 

Contrarians.  Good  at  pinpointing 
public  sentiment,  but  then  veer  the 
opposite  way.  Likely  to  put  money 
into  investments  shunned  by  others. 
Loquacious  Aquarians  will  spout  in- 
formation even  when  unwanted.  In- 
ventors at  heart,  they  love  technol- 
ogy, computers,  electronics,  aero- 
space. "The  Internet  is  flooded  with 
Aquarians,"  says  Cox. 

Perfect  fits:  Michael  Bloomberg, 
Paul  Fireman  of  Reebok.  Quasi-fit: 
Carl  Icahn.  M 


Flying  in  style 

Even  flying  first-class  can  be  a  hassle  these  days, 
but  private  jets  are  too  rich  for  the  average  rich  person. 
Ah,  but  there's  a  middle  way. 


By  Howard  Banks 

YOU'RE  A  person*  of  some  means,  you 
fly  a  lot — for  business  and  pleasure — 
and  you're  tired  of  crowded  airports, 
rude  service,  canceled  flights  and 
sharing  first  class  with  all  those  folks 
who  are  there  on  frequent-flier  up- 
grades. But  there's  no  way  you  can 
afford  to  shell  out  $2.6  million  for 
your  own  private  Citation  S/II  jet  or 
$28  million  for  a  Gulfstream  IV — let 
alone  the  $500,000  to  $1.5  million  a 
year  they  cost  to  keep  flying. 

Don't  despair,  time-share. 

Buying  an  eighth-  or  quarter-share 
in  a  business  jet  is  not  all  that  hard  and 
is  often  cheaper  than  chartering.  In 
fact,  if  you  fly  more  than  70  hours  a 
year  in  a  private  plane,  you're  better 
off  time-sharing  than  chartering. 

Richard  T.  Santulli,  formerly  head 
of  Goldman,  Sachs'  Leasing  Corp. 
pioneered  jet  aircraft  time-sharing  in 
1988,  using  an  aircraft  maintenance 
business  he  owned  called  Executive 
Jet  Aviation. 

Based  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Execu- 
tive Jet  is  now  a  SlOO-million-a-year 
(revenues)  business;  it  markets  its 
time-sharing  services  under  the  name 
Netjets  (800-821-2299). 

Netjets  now  has  around  300  cus- 
tomers. Nearly  a  third  are  private 
individuals.  The  rest  are  businesses, 
often  smaller  companies  getting  their 
feet  wet  in  airplane  ownership.  Some 
part  owners  use  some  time  on  the 
planes  for  personal  travel — discreet 
Netjets  says  it  doesn't  ask  how  much. 

The  least  expensive  way  to  time- 
share  a  jet  is  to  purchase  from  Netjets 
a  one-eighth  share  of  a  seven-passen- 
ger Citation  S/II.  This  little  number 
has  a  1,500-mile  range,  a  440mph 
cruising  speed  and  a  $2.6  million 
sticker  price.  A  one-eighth  interest 
entitles  you  to  100  hours  per  year  of 
flying  time,  wherever  you  want  to  go. 
You  give  Netjets  a  few  hours'  advance 


Chuck  Meyer  on  board  "his"  Citation  jet 
"With  clients,  we  take  the  jet." 


notice  of  where  you  want  to  board  the 
plane,  and  Netjets  will  have  it  there  at 
its  expense. 

Your  biggest  expense  is  the  capital 
outlay.  For  a  one-eighth  Citation 
S/II  share,  this  comes  to  $330,000. 
You  own  your  piece  of  the  plane  for  as 
long  as  the  plane  is  airworthy,  or,  after 
being  a  part  owner  for  at  least  two 
years,  you  can  sell  your  interest  back 
to  Netjets  for  the  then  fair  market 
price— today,  $275,000  for  an  S/II. 

Assume  you  sell  it  back  after  a  full 
five  years.  In  that  case,  at  today's  fair 
market  price,  the  five-year  cost  is 
$11,000  per  year.  Add  maybe 
$20,000  a  year  in  opportunity  cost 
and  you've  got  $31,000  a  year. 

(We'll  ignore  the  possibility  of  fi- 
nancing the  capital  contribution.  We'll 
also  skip  possible  tax  benefits:  Part 
owners  can  claim  their  share  of  the 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


Jet  time-share 
pioneer 

Richard  Santulli 
at  New  Jersey's 
Teterboro  airport, 
with  one  of  NetJets' 
Raytheon 
Hawker  1000s 
After  success 
in  the  U.S., 
he's  about  to 
take  the  concept 
overseas. 


plane's  depreciation  over  six  years,  but 
aircraft  expenses  often  invite  IRS  audits, 
so  take  care  if  you  use  your  time-share 
to  fly  the  family  to  Acapulco. ) 

Now  for  operating  costs.  Operat- 
ing this  plane  costs  $1,120  an  hour. 
On  top  of  this,  NetJets  charges  the 
Citation  S/II's  one-eighth  owner 
$5,920  per  month  to  cover  indirect 
costs,  such  as  aircraft  maintenance, 
pilots,  landing  fees  and  catering. 

You  use  your  full  100  hours  and 
you've  probably  spent  $215,000, 
$2,150  an  hour  to  fly  the  low-cost 
Citation  S/II.  Do  a  similar  analysis  for 
a  one-eighth  share  in  one  of  NetJets' 
top -of- the -line,  13-passenger  Gulf- 
stream  IVs,  and  it  costs  around 
$7,800  an  hour  (see  table,  p.  387). 

That  $2,150  an  hour  for  even  the 
modest  Citation  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Flying  a  typical  trip,  Chicago  to 
Washington,  say,  with  a  full  load  of 
seven  passengers  would  take  a  bit  over 
two     hours.     Total     cost:     around 


$4,900.  Per  mile  per  passenger  that 
works  out  to  be  close  to  the  roughly 
$1  per  passenger  mile  that  the  airlines 
charge  for  unrestricted  first-class  fares 
for  a  medium-length  trip  like  this. 

In  other  words,  only  if  you  consis- 
tently fill  the  Citation's  seven  seats 
will  its  cost  approximate  that  of  com- 
mercial first-class  fares.  On  longer 
flights,  the  airlines  are  cheaper;  for 
Los  Angeles/New  York,  say,  unre- 
stricted commercial  first  class  costs 
around  70  cents  a  mile. 

As  J. P.  Morgan  used  to  say  when 
they  asked  him  how  much  it  cost  him 
to  run  his  yacht:  'Tf  you  have  to  ask, 
you  can't  afford  it." 

Jet  time-sharer  Charles  T.  Meyer 
III  owns  Meyer's  Bakeries  Inc.  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  It  has  bakeries  from 
Florida  to  Arizona,  and  Meyer  spends 
a  lot  of  time  in  the  air.  Chuck  Meyer 
does  count  his  money,  but  he  counts 
his  time,  too.  In  October  1993  he 
bought  a  quarter-share  in  a  Citation 


S/II,  and  he  is  delighted,  but  uses  it 
judiciously.  "If  I'm  going  to  Los  An- 
geles alone,  I  buy  a  ticket,"  says  Mey- 
er. "With  three  people,  or  clients, 
then  we  take  the  jet." 

For  those  who  can  justify  the  ex- 
pense, there's  plenty  of  payoff.  You 
won't  feel  like  you're  taking  the  bus. 
You  want  smoked  salmon  and  cham- 
pagne, and, your  kids  want  peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  with  Dr 
Pepper?  No  problem.  Specific  brand 
of  scotch?  Easy.  NetJets  maintains  its 
own  storage  lockers  at  most  general 
aviation  bases  and  will  provision  your 
flight  to  your  specifications  as  part  of 
the  monthly  fee — though  if  you  con- 
sistently ask  for  Beluga  caviar,  NetJets 
will  ask  for  an  additional  fee. 

The  crews  behave  just  as  they 
would  if  they  were  your  own  employ- 
ees. They  usually  arrive  at  a  pickup 
airport  an  hour  ahead  of  schedule, 
help  load  your  bags  and  treat  you  like 
the  plane's  owner  in  front  of  any 
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Air-to-air  shot  of  a 
NetJets  Raytheon 
Hawker  1000 
Beware  claiming 
the  depreciation 
and  then  using 
the  plane  to  fly 
your  family  to 
Aspen  for 
Christmas. 


guests  you  might  be  trying  to  impress. 
NetJets  today  has  220  pilots. 

NetJets  isn't  the  only  business  jet 
time-share  operator.  Its  most  serious 
imitator  to  date  is  Business  JetSolu- 
tions  (800-590-5387).  Launched  in 
May,  this  is  a  joint  venture  between 
American  Airlines  and  Canada's 
Bombardier,  which  makes  the  Lear 
and  Canadair  business  jets  and  time- 
shares  those  planes  exclusively.  By 
October  this  rival  operation  will  have 
16  bizjets  in  service. 

Dick  Santulli's  NetJets  operation, 

The  new  way  to  fly 


however,  remains  by  far  the  largest 
shared  bizjet  operator.  And  size  is  one 
of  its  secrets.  In  1988,  before  he  had 
one  customer  signed  up,  he  invested 
S26.5  million  to  buy  8  Citation  S/IIs. 
The  idea  was  to  make  sure  his  part- 
time  owners  had  their  planes  when 
and  where  they  wanted  them.  By 
December  NetJets'  time-share  fleet 
will  include  25  Citation  S/IIs,  16  of 
the  better-performing  Citation  V  Ul- 
tras, 17  Hawker  1000s  (a  model 
Raytheon  recently  acquired  from 
British  Aerospace)  and  5  of  an  expect- 


Lowest-cost  option 
Citation  S/ll 

Midsize  bizjet 
Hawker  1000 

Topflight 
intercontinental 
Gulfstream  IV 

Capital  cost 

$330,000 

$1,558,000 

$3,500,000 

Indirect  costs,  monthly  fee* 

$5,920 

$9,235 

14,500 

Flying  cost  per  hour* 

$1,120 

$1,530 

$2,480 

Maximum  response  time 

(domestic.  48  states) 

8  hours 
(4  hrs  for  %  share) 

10  hours 
(6  hrs  for  Vi  share) 

10  hours 
(6  hrs  for  V*  share) 

Guaranteed  buyback 

$275,000+ 

$1,215,000+ 

$2,800,000+ 

'These  charges  are  increased  by  the  cost-of-living  index  each  January.    tThis  year's  price,  will  vary  over  time. 
^Guaranteed  for  five  years  by  Raytheon. 

One-eighth  time-shares  in  a  business  jet  for  five  years, 
including  100  flying  hours  a  year.  Double  everything  except 
the  hourly  charge  for  a  one-quarter  share. 


ed  fleet  of  22  big  Gulfstream  IVs. 

In  September  Santulli  sold  a  minor- 
ity stake  in  Executive  Jet  to  his  old 
employer,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Terms  were  not  disclosed,  but  the 
money  will  be  used  to  expand  NetJets 
overseas,  starting  in  Europe. 

With  more  planes,  Santulli  can  give 
his  customers  more  options.  Exam- 
ple: For  short  hops,  Newark  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  say,  part  owners  in  a 
$2,480  (hourly  operating  cost)  Gulf- 
stream can  trade  down  to  one  of 
NetJets'  $l,120/hour  Citation 
S/IIs.  Or  a  Citation  owner  making  a 
cross-country  trip  can  trade  up. 

David  Kirr,  co-owner  of  invest- 
ment adviser  Kirr,  Marbach  &  Co.  of 
Columbus,  Ind.,  and  his  partner  have 
a  one -eighth  share  in  a  NetJets'  Cita- 
tion S/ll.  He  thinks  jet  time-sharing 
is  the  way  to  go  for  successful  people 
and  their  companies. 

"Sure  it  costs  more  than  flying 
commercial,"  says  Kirr.  "But  we  are 
at  the  point  where  it  is  worth  spend- 
ing $200,000  [a  year]  for  the  conve- 
nience. The  other  day  I  was  able  to  go 
from  Midway  airport,  Chicago,  to 
Flint,  Mich,  in  a  39-minute  hop,  in- 
stead of  flying  commercial  O'Hare  to 
Detroit  [70  minutes]  and  then  driv- 
ing an  hour  and  a  half  to  Flint. "  Kirr  is 
already  moving  up  to  a  better-per- 
forming Citation  V  Ultra.  wm. 
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Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  JN^C  $55 

An  introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  most 

recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1 700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  to 

Invest  in  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks 

each  week  for  10  weeks  for}685  $55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years  to 

any  household.   SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  will  also 
receive  BARRON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCE  AND  INVESTMENT  TERMS 

Third  Edition  (retail  price,  $10.95)— 537  pages  filled  with  over  3.000 

definitions  of  terras  from  stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  corporate  finance,  and 

more.  (Available  while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be 

tax-deductible.  Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along 

with  name,  address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 

(Ext.  2903-Dept.  316F16)  American  Express.  MasterCard  or  Visa.  24  hours  a  day, 

7  days  a  week.  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 

NY  residents  add  sales  tax.  Foreign  rates  upon  request. 

The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey' 

PO  Box  3988  New  York. 

NY  10008-3988 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"They  Laughed 

When  I  Told 

Them  I  Could 

Make  $150,000 

a  Year  as  a 
Consultant..." 

My  friends  all  said,  "A  consul- 
tant in  what?"  But  now  I'm  get- 
ting the  last  laugh  as  I  make  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
on  each  client  with  my  own  con- 
sulting business. 

I  offer  two  unique  niche  ser- 
vices that  every  company  needs, 
but  best  of  all,  I  do  it  on  a  no-risk 
contingency  basis.  Needless  to 
say,  that  attracts  far  more  clients 
than  I  can  handle. 

A  very  limited  number  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  are 
now  being  trained  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  their  own  areas,  and  a 
personal  computer,  fax  machine, 
goodcommunic  it  ions  skills,  and 
about  $13,000  in  start-up  capital 
are  all  that's  required. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  and 
would  like  the  full  particulars, 
call  1-800-660-0330,  Toll  Free, 
Mon-Fri,  9:00  am  to  5:30  pm, 
CTS.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations.  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 

Ddauxire  Call/ Wri,e  for  FREE  KIT: 

mftvistrv        P-O.BOX484-FB 
Ik  Xiy     ■*   Wilmington,  DE  19899 
H    IJtd  800-321-CORP-  302-652-6532 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLIONS 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Manilla  c  tun  no  lo  Small  Retail  Shops 
No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Sell 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc. 


NATIONWIDE 


SPEAK  AND 
GROW  RICH 

Speaker/Facilitator  Opportunities 

—  Proven  Seminar  System  — 

Complete  Training  and  Support 

(416)  798-2295 


PROTECT  YOUR  ASSETS 


You've  worked  hard  to  build  your 
wealth-now  make  sure  it's  protected! 
15  years  experience  with  asset  pro- 
tection, offshore  trusts  and  estate 
planning.  Call  today:  801-266-3117 


Merrill,  Scott  &  Associates 


AT&T,  MCI, 
I  SPRINT,  BELL,  GTE 


CONSULTING 
CASH  COW! 

Free  Video 

Investment 

Required 

$14.5k 


800-910-4760 


CPA's  Free  Book  Reveals: 


"How  To  Buy  Or  Start 
Any  Kind  of  Business  With 
Absolutely  None 
of  Your  Own  Cash. 

Complimentary  copy  to  serious  parries. 
Call  800-352-9400  or  (702)  384-0700. 


"USA  TODAY  CALLED  THIS 
THE  SECOND  BEST  BUSINESS" 

(Wed.  March  29,  1995  Issue) 

Join  our  National  conference 
call.  Upper  income.  Bona  fide 
ground  floor  oppty.  Financing 
available.  Call  1-800-704-4287. 


BUSINESS  FINANCING 


IMMEDIATE  CASH 

FOR  YOUR  RECEIVABLES 

We  provide  quick  &  convenient  funding 

to  companies  who  need  capital 

to  expand  their  businesses. 

CASH  AVAILABLE  NOW 

Prime  Capital  Corporation 

Tel  407-684-6100  •  Fax  407-584-6175 


Give  the  gift  of  health 
to  America's  babies. 

Join  the  March  of  Dimes 
WalkAmerica. 

Call  the  March  of  Dimes  Bmh  Defects  Foundation 

and  sign  up  today1 


Universitv  Dearees 


Approved  Self  Paced  Home  Study  I 
Associate  Bachelors  Masters  Docfol 

Business  Admin,  Public  Admin,  Heail 

Care  Admin,  Human  Resources,  Financj 

International  Business,  Tech  Mgmt,  Lai 

Paralegal,  Psychology,  Call  for  brochui  I 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

Southern  California  University 

for  Professional  Studies 

1 840  E.  1 7  St-F,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 1 


COLLEGE  DEGREI 

BACHELOR'S  •  MASTER'S  •  DOCTORATi 

For  Work,  Life  and  Academic  Expenenctk 

Earn  your  degree  through] 
convenient  home  study 

(800)  423-3244  ex.  1851 
Fax:    (310)471-6456 

send  detailed  resume  for  Fnff  f  MU/inal 

Pacific  Western  Universittl 

600  N.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049* 


FREE  VIDEO   SSS™ 


I  BACHELOR  •  MASTER  •  DOCTORATI' 

I  •Management  •Education  •Mediation 

•Engineenng     •Computer  Science  •Holistic  Care 

•Theology         •Chemical  Dependency  •Paralegal 
•  Law  «Hotel  &  Restaurant         «Crad     feachi 


La  Salle 


1(800)955-8879? 


University Mandevi|ie  LA  70 


lie,  LA    70470-4000 


Send  for  a 

FREE 
CATALOG 

of  business  books  for  sale 
by  fhe  U.S.  Govemmenf! 

Write  to: 

Free  Business  Catalog 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 

Office  of  Marketing — Stop  SM 

Washington,  DC  20401 
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EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


PosturEvolution  could  be 
th«  solution 

PosturEvolution  helps  retrain  your 
back  so  you  (on  maintain  good 
posture  wherever  yoo  sit 

•  Portable 


•  Supportive 

•  Compact 

PosturEvolution  transforms  your 
chair  or  car  seat  into  a  foundation 
for  proper  sitting  Coll  for  a  free 
brochure 
PosturEvolution 

800.392.0363 


■  VIISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


IVESTMENT  GEMSTONES! 
|ARANTEED  LIQUIDITY!!! 

We  buy  &  sell  Diamonds 
and  all  Precious  Gemstones. 

wholesale  catalog  since  1967! 

Member:  Jewelers  Board  of 
Trade  &  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 
Main  St.,  Greenville,  KY  42345 
00-844-3100  or  FAX  502-338-9605 


FORBES  BINDERS 


CASE 


WE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

tese  custom-made  cases 
id  binders  protect  your 
iluable  copies  from  dam- 
je.  They  hold  about  half  a 
lar's  issues.  Made  from  re- 
forced  board  covered  with 
ather-like  material  in 

d.  Title  is  hot-stamped 

gold.  Binders  have 
jecial  spring  mechanism 
i  hold  snap-in  rods, 
ases:  1-$8  95     3-S24.95     6-S45.95 
Riders:  1-S11.25    3-S31.85    6-S60.75 
RDER  rROM:  Jesse  Jones  Industries,  Dept.  95  FB. 
99  East  Erie  Ave  .  Phila  .  PA  19134  Enclose 
ame.  address  (no  PO  Box)  &  payment  Add 

50  per  unit  for  P&H  Outside  Continental 
S  (including  AK  &  HI)  S3  50  per  case/binder 
IS.  tunds  only)  Pa  residents  add  7%  sales  tax 
redit  card  orders  call  1-800-825-6690 
rnn  $15).  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery 
atlsfactlon  Guaranteed. 


BINDER 


THE  AMERICAN  HEART 

ASSOCIATION 
MEMORIAL  PROGRAM  * 


American  Heart  Association  Ci 

This  space  provided  as  a  pubK  service 


LONG  DISTANCE  61Ac 

Monthly  fee  of  only  $210  includes 
T-1  and  Channel  bank  available. 
Cost-effective  if  your  current  bill  is 
over  $700  per  month.  Void  in  some 
states.  Great  international  rates, 
too!  Free  cost  analysis. 
Call  TBRC  800-739-0079 


PUBLICATIONS 


A  World  of  Books 
On 

ASIA 


Business  in  Asia  requires  cul- 
tural understanding.  For  in- 
sightful articles  and  reviews  of 
current  cross-cultural  books 
and  ideas,  there  is  one  source. 

Introductory  subscription  rate  only  $36.00 

New  Asia  Review 
®- — — 

10  Bay  Street.  Westport,  CT  06880 
(203)  222-9734 


FRANCHISE  CONSULTING 


Franchise 

your  business! 

For  the  expert  help  you  need  to 
become  a  franchisor,  call: 
1-800-877-1103 

rrancorp 

Specialists  m  Franchise  Development        F8 
Nm¥r>kaCteaQQ*LjHAngeK<*'ia:ifs  r.«Me>coOt«*6uerxKA>es 


Forbes: 
Capitalist 


Tool 


® 


GO  AHEAD...INDULGE  YOURSELF 


YOU'LL     OUR  FABULOUS 

INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT 

FLORIDA'S  FINEST 
THE  PERFEO  GIFT  FOR  YOURSELF  FRIENDS  REUTIVES 

CUSTOMERS-EMPLOYEES-BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES 
FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  USA 
CALL  TODAY,  TOLL  FREE 


1-800-343-7848 


We  V  Corporate  Accounts 


With  A  Same  Like  Ours.  We  /(< : 


INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT,  INC. 


RARE  BOOKS 


RARE  BOOKS 

Ancient  and  modern — Free  catalogue 

G.W.  Stuart,  Jr. 

204  Madison  Avenue 

Yuma,  Arizona  85364 

(602)  or  (520)  783-6742 


REAL  ESTATE 


Illness  Forces  Real  Estate  & 
Antique  Furniture  Auction 

10  A.M.,  Tuesday,  October  17, 1995,  Magnificent  3 
Story  French  Country  Chateau.  Elite  Neighborhood  in 
Springfield,  Missouri  (30  min.  to  Branson).  Grand 
Scale:  3  Spacious  Living  Areas,  Regal  Dining  Room, 
4  Master  Suites,  6  Bath  areas,  Finest  Handmolded 
Brick,  Beautiful  Hardwoods,  Freestanding  Circular 
Staircase.  Completed  1993.  November  7  Closing.  Call 
Billy  Long  Auctioneers,  Inc.,  (800)  743-4476  for 
Brochure  &  Terms.  Or  Builder/Owner,  Mr.  Solomon 
at  41 7-882-7750 


ACRES  &  PRICES 

650  Live  Crk,  Junction  . . . 

.  $599/ac 

664  Well,  elec,  deer 

.  $299/ac 

742  Lodges,  well,  deer  . . . 

.  $449/ac 

1083  Rio  Grande,  STX... 

.  $449/ac 

2068  Lodges,  well,  game . 

.  $239/ac 

2417  Wmill,  well,  gamey  . 

,$149/ac 

3121  Nueces  R,  gamey  . . . 

.  $349/ac 

3797  Trophy  Muledeer. . . 

.$139/ac 

ED  WHITE  REALTY  800-683-LAND 

Obtain  Global 

Advantage  Through 

Innovation. 


"Knowledge  is 
power,  and  this 
book  supplies 
plenty  of  both 
commodities. " 

Byron  Sutton, 

President, 

World  Trade  Center 

Orlando 


Achieve  creative  problem  solving 
and  innovation  as  never  before! 

404  pages/illust.  •  $19.95  plus  shipping 
At  major  bookstores  or  call  to  order 

1-800-2-N-OVATE 

(1-800-266-8283) 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Antique  Wine  Company  of  Great  Britain 

Specialises  from  its  extensive  vintage  cellar  stock 
in  matching  exceptional  fine  wine  (Lafite  Roths- 
child, etc.)  to  anniversary  occasions  or  the  birth 
year  of  the  recipient.  Presented  in  an  engraved 
case,  the  bottle  from  the  relevant  year  comes  with 
an  original  'London  Times'  from  the  exact  day  of 
birth,  also  a  Vintage  report.  Delivery  Worldwide. 
Tel:  U.K.  (01827)  830707;  Fax:  (01827)  830539 
Toll  Free  Tel/Fax  U.S.A.  1 800  827  71S3 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
IRDS 


•  16"  to  22*  models  ore  hand- 
crafted from  solid  mahogany  with 
handpointed  moriings  ond  details 

•  Oer  160  models  m  stock 

•  PncedfromS9950 

•  Sotijfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950-9944 


tACIfIC 


WOCUHIUDMGKUCBB 
OflM 

•aoxurruB 

U2SSNo*?9*S»ki 
Scondde  fajai.  JVZ  aS260 


FORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

To  spotlight  your  specialty  product  or 

service  to  an  affluent  proven  responsive 

executive  audience: 

WRITE,  CALL  OR  FAX:  LINDA  LOREN 

FORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10011 

(212)  620-2440  (FAX)  (212)  620-2472 
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Seattle 

95 


KR^OTE  SPEAKERS: 

George  Gilder 
Forbes  ASAP 

John  Perry  Barlow 

Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 


HOST:  DISC0\IR\  INSTITUTE 


Perkins  Coie 

Microsoft 

IBM 

Netscape 

US  West 

GTE 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

Forbes  ASAP 

Northwest  Nexus 

Internet  Group 

Corporate  Computer 

MJ  Murdock  Charitable  Trust 

Cameron  Bahnson  Design 


Join  experts  from  around 
the  globe  to  examine  a 
new  legal  framework  for 
a  networked  world. 


INFORMATION 
REGISTRATION 


INTERNETLWSYJ 

FEE:  S525 

TEL:  206  287  3498  (24  hrs) 

2062873144 
FAX:  2065838500 
E-MAIL:  ils95@halcyon.com 


95 
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OCTOBER  30 -31,19!' 
THE  WESTIN  HOTI! 

SEATTLE,  MINGTO 

_.  US' 

http://www.discovery.org/ils9  5, 

CLE  Credit  is  pending  in  several  states  and  province; 
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"The  more  things  change 


70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

(From  the  issue  of  Oct.  15,  1925) 
"Are  street  railways  doomed?  Not  in 
the  larger  cities,  at  least  for  years.  But 
in  communities  of  50,000  or  less,  it  is 
becoming  impossible  to  furnish  ser- 
vice at  old-time  fares.  Unless  citizens 
in  such  places  realize  the  facts  and 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  rate  of  fare  and  relief  from 
onerous  taxation  and  unjust  competi- 
tion, many  communities  will  by  and 
by  find  themselves  without  facilities." 

"When  Thomas  A.  Edison  perfect- 
ed the  incandescent  electric  lamp  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  it  was  announced,  there  was  a 
panic  in  the  shares  of  gas  companies 
all  over  the  world.  'The  gas  industry,' 
said  the  wiseacres,  'is  dead;  or  at  least 
has  received  the  fatal  stab.'  It  was  not 
and  it  had  hot.  The  Gloomy  Guses 
simply  had  not  realized  the  heatmak- 
ing  usefulness  of  gas." 


This  1925  Chevy  aimed  at  Ford's  lead. 


60 


years  ago 


(From  the  issue  of  Oct.  15,  1935) 
"The  automobile  industry  is  begin- 
ning to  hit  its  1929  tempo  again. 
Nobody  could  attend  recent  dealer 
gatherings  at  the  factories,  talk  with 
executives  and  see  the  new  cars  without 
feeling  that  once  again  the  very  air  of 
Automobiland  is  charged  with  the 
electric  enthusiasm  born  of  confidence 
in  the  future  which  characterized  its  5- 
million-a-year  production  days." 


The  threat 
of  the  bus 
led  trolley  lines 
to  introduce 
this  "noiseless" 
Grand  Rapids 
trolley  in  1925. 


"[One  new]  development  is  a  con- 
trol which  prevents  the  water  from 
falling  below  the  safety  point  in  your 
boiler.  Since  automatic  heat  has  en- 
tered so  many  basements,  janitors  and 
householders  sometimes  forget  to 
check  up  regularly  on  the  water  level. 
This  is  an  invitation  to  trouble." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Oct.  15,  1945) 
"In  addition  to  freeing  over  10  mil- 
lion low  incomes  from  the  present  3% 
normal  tax,  Congress  should  proceed 
forthwith  ( 1 )  to  end  the  war  emer- 
gency corporation  excess  profits  tax, 
(2)  cease  double  taxing  of  stockhold- 
ers, (3)  should  substantially  reduce 
individual  surtaxes." 

"Local  strikes  are  plaguing  the 
whole  country.  Take  what  is  happen- 
ing in  New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
its  strike  of  elevator  operators,  which 
inflicted  immeasurable  inconve- 
nience and  loss  to  a  multitude  of 
innocent  victims,  New  York  has  been 
subjected  to  transportation  vexations 
by  its  bus  drivers." 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Oct.  15,  1970) 
"The  abuse  of  drugs  has  become  so 
common  as  to  rival  alcohol  as  a  major 
management  problem;  together  they 
cost  business  an  estimated  $8  billion 
annually  in  absenteeism,  sick  leave, 
accidents  and  wasted  time  and  materi- 
als. Although  some  companies  have 
already  set  up  in-company  programs, 
the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion is  encouraging  more  to  do  so  by 
sponsoring  a  special  briefing  in  mid- 
November.  .  .  ." 

"Everyone  knows  that  all  hospitals 
are  notoriously  unprofitable.  So  why 
are  chain -operated  for-profit  hospi- 
tals now  big  business  and  probably 
the  fastest-growing  industry  in  the 
U.S.?  Just  look  at  the  performance  of 


the  five  largest  hospital  chains.  They 
are  American  Medical  Enterprises, 
American  Medicorp,  Beverly  Enter- 
prises, Extendicare  and  Hospital 
Corp.  of  America.  From  1968  to 
1969  their  combined  revenues  rose 
from  $86  million  to  $250  million — 
and  to  S190  million  in  the  first  half  of 
1970.  Even  while  acquiring,  earnings 
more  than  kept  pace,  rising  from  $4.4 
million  in  1968  to  S14  million  in 
1969  and  to  $11  million  in  1970's 
first  half." 

10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Oct.  21,  1985) 
"In  a  few  weeks  the  new  Ford  Taurus 
and  Mercury  $able  cars  will  pop  into 
showrooms.  Be  prepared,  gm  and 
Chrysler:  These  are  sensational  cars, 
like  nothing  from  Detroit  in  years.  In 
an  age  of  niche  cars — cars  for  specialty 
markets — these  are  frankly  family 
cars.  Right  or  wrong,  Ford  thinks  it 
knows  where  it's  going:  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  market." 

"Lightly  populated  Finland,  a  coun- 
try with  only  4.9  million  people  in  an 
area  the  size  of  California,  now  boasts 
one  of  the  world's  best-performing 
economies.  Its  economic  growth  rate 
in  the  last  five  years  is  double  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  faster  growing  on 
average  over  the  last  ten  years  than 
any  developed  nation  save  Norwav 
and  Japan."  M 
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The  interior  of  Stockman's 
Helsinki  department  store. 
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THOUGHTS  OH  THE  BUSIHESS  OF  LIFE 


II 


Would  you  have  suspected 
drunk  or  drilled  train 
drivers  couldn  't  be 
checked  by  the  railroads 
to  see  if  they  were  until 
now?  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  there  have  been 
dozens  of  railroad  acci- 
dents, deaths  and  injuries, 
plus  tens  of  millions  in 
property  damage  directly 
attributed  (after  the  fact) 
to  alcohol  or  drug  con- 
sumption by  the  trainmen. 
It  was  not  until  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  the 
Department  of  Transpor- 
tation gave  the  railroads 
the  power  to  test  suspected 
employees.  Only  in 
December  will  it  become 
for  the  first  time  illegal 
for  train  operators 
to  be  drunk  on  duty. 

-Malcolm  Forbes  (1985) 


A  Text .  .  . 

This  book  of  the  law 
shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth;  but  thou 
shall  meditate  therein 
day  and  night,  that  thou 
mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is 
written  therein:  for  then 
thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then 
thou  shalt  have  good 
success. 
-Joshua  1:8 


Sent  in  by  Richard  S.  Schrimp, 

Elmwood,  III. 

What's  your  favorite  text? 

The  Forbes  Scrapbook 

of  Thoughts  on  the  Business 

of  Life  is  presented  to  senders 

of  texts  used. 


Remember,  it  hasn't  gone 
away — the  4,500-mile  bitter- 
ly disputed  border  between 
Russia  and  China  .  .  .  When 
we  are  eyeballing  with  Russia 
on  the  Middle  East  or 
Indochina  .  .  .  we  must  remember 
the  growing  tension-increas- 
ing absorption  with  China  . . . 
-Malcolm  Forbes  (1970) 

The  longer  is  the  excuse,  the 
less  likely  it's  the  truth. 
-Robert  Half 

All  one's  life  as  a  young 
woman  one  is  on  show,  a 
focus  of  attention,  people 
notice  you.  You  set  your- 
self up  to  being  noticed 
and  admired.  And  then,  not 
expecting  it,  you  become 
middle-aged  and  anonymous. 
-Doris  Lessing 

Laughter  is  not  a  bad  begin- 
ning for  a  friendship,  and  it 
is  the  best  ending  for  one. 
-Oscar  Wilde 


Science  may  have  found  a 
cure  for  most  evils;  but  it 
has  found  no  remedy  for  the 
worst  of  them  all — the 
apathy  of  human  beings. 
-Helen  Keller 

God  gives  us  our  relatives; 
thank  God  we  can  choose 
our  friends. 
-Ethel  Mumford 

Of  yore,  when  gold  was 

fiscal  god, 
We  had  a  Golden  Rule, 

But  that  was  when  we 
Worked  to  eat, 

And  did  our  stints  in 
Sunday  School. 
-Art  Buck 

I've  learned  that  people  with- 
out children  always  know  just 
how  you  should  raise  yours. 
-29-vear-old's  discovery 


One  never  notices  what  has 
been  done;  one  can  only  see 
what  remains  to  be  done. 
-Marie  Curie 

Man  wrote  the  Bible,  not 
God.  God  wrote  the  books  of 
Sciences,  and  man  figures 
them  out. 
-Gary  A.  Feldman 

Perhaps  one  has  to  be  very 
old  before  one  learns  how 
to  be  amused  rather  than 
shocked. 
-Pearl  Buck 

More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author  and 
subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed  set  at 
$69.50  (J27.50  per  volume  if  purchased  separate- 
ly). Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of  over 
3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $27.50.  Send  check  and 
order  to  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234,  Des  Moines, 
IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in  New  York  State 
and  other  states  where  applicable.  For  faster  service 
call  1-800-234-4553  and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 


I  am,  at  heart,  a  tiresome 
nag  complacently  positive 
that  there  is  no  human 
problem  which  could  not 
be  solved  if  people  would 
simply  do  as  I  advise. 
-Gore  Vidal 

Put  a  rogue  in  the  lime- 
light and  he  will  act 
like  an  honest  man. 
-Napoleon 

One's  own  vanities  and 
humiliations  I  find  a 
delicious  subject  for 
conversation.  Things  said 
of  me  behind  my  back  I 
don't  enjoy,  and  don't 
listen  to  them. 
-Logan  Pearsall  Smith 

I  have  always  had  a  dread  of 
becoming  a  passenger  in  life. 
-Denmark's  Queen  Margrete  II 
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THOUGHTS  OH  THE  BUSIHESS  OF  LIFE 


Would  you  have  suspected 
drunk  or  drugged  train 
drivers  couldn't  be 
checked  by  the  railroads 
to  see  if  they  were  until 
now?  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  there  have  been 
dozens  of  railroad  acci- 
dents, deaths  and  injuries, 
plus  tens  of  millions  in 
property  damage  directly 
attributed  (after  the  fact) 
to  alcohol  or  drug  con- 
sumption by  the  trainmen. 
It  was  not  until  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  the 
Department  of  Transpor- 
tation gave  the  railroads 
the  power  to  test  suspected 
employees.  Only  in 
December  will  it  become 
for  the  first  time  illegal 
for  train  operators 
to  be  drunk  on  duty. 

-Malcolm  Forbes  (1985) 


A  Text .  .  . 

This  book  of  the  law 
shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth;  but  thou 
shall  meditate  therein 
day  and  night,  that  thou 
mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is 
written  therein:  for  then 
thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then 
thou  shalt  have  good 
success. 
-Joshua  1:8 


Sent  in  by  Richard  S.  Schrimp, 

Elmwood,  III. 

What's  your  favorite  text? 

The  Forbes  Scrapbook 

of  Thoughts,  on  the  Business 

of  Life  is  presented  to  senders 

of  texts  used. 
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cure  for  most  evils;  but  it 
has  found  no  remedy  for  the 
worst  of  them  all — the 
apathy  of  human  beings. 
-Helen  Keller 

God  gives  us  our  relatives; 
thank  God  we  can  choose 
our  friends. 
-Ethel  Mumford 

Of  yore,  when  gold  was 

fiscal  god, 
We  had  a  Golden  Rule, 

But  that  was  when  we 
Worked  to  eat, 

And  did  our  stints  in 
Sunday  School. 
-Art  Buck 

I've  learned  that  people  with- 
out children  always  know  just 
how  you  should  raise  yours. 
-29-year-ollVs  discovery 
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One  never  notices  what  has 
been  done;  one  can  only  see 
what  remains  to  be  done. 

-Marie  Curie 

Man  wrote  the  Bible,  not 
God.  God  wrote  the  books  of 
Sciences,  and  man  figures 
them  out. 
-Gary  A.  Feldman 

Perhaps  one  has  to  be  very 
old  before  one  learns  how 
to  be  amused  rather  than 
shocked. 
-Pearl  Buck 

More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author  and 
subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed  set  at 
$69.50  ($27.50  per  volume  if  purchased  separate- 
ly). Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of  over 
3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $27.50.  Send  check  and 
order  to  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234,  Des  Moines, 
IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in  New  York  State 
and  other  states  where  applicable.  For  faster  service 
call  1-800-234-4553  and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 
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Remember,  it  hasn't  gone 
away — the  4,500-mile  bitter- 
ly disputed  border  between 
Russia  and  China  .  . .  When 
we  are  eyeballing  with  Russia 
on  the  Middle  East  or 
Indochina  ...  we  must  remember 
the  growing  tension-increas- 
ing absorption  with  China  . . . 
-Malcolm  Forbes  (1970) 

The  longer  is  the  excuse,  the 
less  likely  it's  the  truth. 
-Robert  Half 

All  one's  life  as  a  young 
woman  one  is  on  show,  a 
focus  of  attention,  people 
notice  you.  You  set  your- 
self up  to  being  noticed 
and  admired.  And  then,  not 
expecting  it,  you  become 
middle-aged  and  anonymous. 
-Doris  Lessing 

Laughter  is  not  a  bad  begin- 
ning for  a  friendship,  and  it 
is  the  best  ending  for  one. 
-Oscar  Wilde 

I  am,  at  heart,  a  tiresome 
nag  complacently  positive 
that  there  is  no  human 
problem  which  could  not 
be  solved  if  people  would 
simply  do  as  I  advise. 
-Gore  Vidal 

Put  a  rogue  in  the  lime- 
light and  he  will  act 
like  an  honest  man. 
-Napoleon 

One's  own  vanities  and 
humiliations  I  find  a 
delicious  subject  for 
conversation.  Things  said 
of  me  behind  my  back  I 
don't  enjoy,  and  don't 
listen  to  them. 
-Logan  Pearsall  Smith 

I  have  always  had  a  dread  of 
becoming  a  passenger  in  life. 
-Denmark's  Queen  Margrete  II 
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Best  Customer  Service 
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To  the  frequent  flyers  who  voted  us  number  one  in  Inside  Flyer  magazine,  thanks. 

We're  tickled  pink.  And  rest  assured,  it's  just  the  start  of  what  employee-ownership 

is  going  to  mean  for  you.  Come  fly  our  friendly  skies. 
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—John  G  Rowland 
Governor,  State  of  Connecticut 


Konover  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Loctite  Corporation,  Man  Roland  Inc.,  National  Guardian 

Security  Services  Corp.,  Northeast  Utilities  System,  People's  Bank, 

Prizer  Inc.,  Phoenix  Home  Lire,  Physicians  Health  Services  Inc., 

Pitney  Bowes,  SNET,  The  United  Illuminating  Company,  United 

Technologies  Corporation,  University  or  Connecticut,  Witco 

Corporation,  Xerox  Corporation,  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital, 

Yankee  Energy  System,  Inc. 

Call  the  Connecticut  Economic  Resource  Center, 
Inc.  at  1-800-3Q2-2122.  Or  visit  our  Web  site  at  I  ~1   ^Vjnn^^f/^f  ,f 

http://www.cerc.com/CERCHome.ntml  j}_^^'        Economic  Resource  Center,  Inc. 


See  Connecticut's  special  section,  page  9  7 
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By  Philip  E.  Ross  and  Nikhil  Hutheesing 
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help  save  the 
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56  Why  is  Thomson  getting  out  of 
newspapers?  "We  don't  want  to  get 
locked  into  no-growth  businesses." 
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Stores.  Pride  goeth  before 
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By  Thomas  Jaffe 
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viving estate  taxes. 

By  Marcia  Berss 
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was  made. 

By  Fleming  Meeks 
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By  Carolyn  T.  Geer 
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EPSON  COLOR  INK  JET  PRINTERS.  Imagine  being  able  to  coax  that  rainbow  chasing 
child  called  your  imagination  out  of  your  brain  and  onto  a  document  in  living,  breathing,  720  x  720  dpi,  Photo 
Quality  ink  jet  color.  Imagine  being  able  to  do  it  for  as  little  as  $449.  Imagine  the  kind  of  color  that  will  make 
people  stop  what  they're  doing  and  look  at  what  you  just  did.  Imagine  EPSON  Stylus  Color.  Now  stop  imagining 
and  call  ISOO-BUY-EPSON  x3100,  or  visit  our  web  site.  And  give  your  imagination  something  to  play  with. 


The  ingredients  of  a  really  tool  document:  any  one  of  the  Epson  Stylus  printers  (for  as  little  as  $449), 
720  x  720  dpi  mode  of  Photo  Quality  color,  a  dash  of  imagination,  and  one  teaspoon  of  awe.  (Cleanup  is  a  breeze.) 
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Not  Only  Absence  Makes  The  Heart  Grow  Fonder. 

Sometimes  all  it  takes  is  a  little  something  sublimely  delicious  and  rapturously  wrapped 
to  bring  out  the  passion  in  a  certain  someone's  soul.  Stop  in  or  call  1-800-9-GODIVA. 

GODIVA 

Chocolatier 
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What  Good  Is  A  Frequent 
Flyer  Program  If  The  Miles 

Take  Off  BeforeYouDo? 


1*^ 


SkyMiles 


Keep  flying  Delta,  and  your  miles  never  expire.      \^ 

Just  when  it  seemed  like  you  earned  enough  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  take  that  long-deserved  free  trip,  ZAP!  -  your  unused  miles  start 

expiring.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  other  airlines.  With  Delta  Air  Lines, 
however,  you  can  extend  the  life  of  your  miles  indefinitely.  Simply 
by  taking  a  qualifying*  Delta  or  Delta  Connection® 
flight  at  least  once  every  3  years.  You  can  even 
transfer  your  SkyMiles™  awards  to 
another  person. 

And  with  Delta,  you 
can  use  your  SkyMiles  to  fly 
to  over  300t  cities  worldwide. 
Delta  SkyMiles.  The  one 
frequent  flyer  program  where  your 
opportunities  are  truly  endless. 

A  Delta  Air  Lines 

You'll  love  the  way  we  fly" 


f&  \ 

\  IS!  S 

All  standard  Delta  SkyMiles  program  rules  and  conditions  apply.  'A  qualifying  segment  is  one 

Delta/Delta  Connection  flight  taken  with  the  purchase  of  a  fare  that  is  eligible  for  frequent  flyer 

ileage  credit.  All  SkyMiles  awards,  except  elite  level  segment  upgrades  and  transoceanic  upgrades, 

are  transferable  to  another  person.  However,  the  sale,  purchase,  assignment  or  barter  of  Delta 

SkyMiles  award  travel  certificates  and  tickets  has  been  held  to  be  illegal.  At  the  time  of  ticketing, 

the-  member  whose  name  appears  on  the  certificate  may  designate  the  free  ticket  be  issued  in  the 

name  of  another  person.  If  upgrades  are  transferred,  Delta  must  do  the  ticketing.  tBased  on 

cities  served  by  Delta  and  Delta  Connection.  Delta  Connection  flights  operate  with  Delta 

flight  numbers  3000-5999  and  7000-7999.  ©1995  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
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Philip  Ross 


Web  crawling 

Nikhil  Hutheesing  and  Philip  Ross  collaborated  on  this  issue's 
cover  story,  "Along  came  the  spiders. "  Is  FORBES  magazine  getting 
into  entomology?  No  fear.  Our  spiders  have  only  this  in  common 
with  the  insect  variety:  Both  kinds  crawl  on  webs  and  both  kinds  are 
almost  infinitely  patient.  The  spiders  that  interest  Nikhil  and  Phil  are 
software  gofers  that  crawl  about  the  World  Wide  Web  gathering 
information.  Nikhil  Hutheesing  explains: 

"Surfing  the  net  might  be  fun  for 
techies,  but  if  you  want  specific  informa- 
tion in  a  fair  hurry,  it's  not  the  way  to  go. 
The  way  to  go  is  to  use  an  electronic 
spider.  We  found  dozens  of  spiders — and 
there  may  be  hundreds  out  there." 

I  asked  Nikhil  for  a  simple  analog)'  of 
what  these  things  do.  He  responded: 
"You  could  'surf  this  magazine  in  search 
of  a  specific  company  by  going  through  it 
page  by  page.  But  you  can  find  it  quicker  if 
you  use  the  index.  Spiders  are  like  index 
pages.  They  are  imperfect  but  at  the  mo- 
ment the  best  means  for  searching  the 
Internet." 

Nikhil  describes  an  experiment: 

"We  decided  to  send  a  spider  to  get  us 
information  on  heart  attacks.  Called  up 
the  spider  called  Lycos.  Typed  in  'heart 
attack.' 

"Up  came  3,819  entries.  All  over  the 
lot.  Ranged  from  Yeltsin  and  his  heart 
attack  to  music  by  the  Beastie  Boys  with 
the  phrase  'heart  attack'  in  it.  One  looked 
promising — how  to  reduce  risk  of  a  heart 
attack.  Clicked  on  the  address,  and  it  took 
me  to  a  Rexall  Co.,  in  Colorado  Springs.  It 
was  just  a  list  of  doctors'  names  at  this  ^^^M 
medical  facility. 

"Lots  of  other  false  starts  and  useless  information,  but  finally  I 
clicked  on  a  Virtual  Hospital — a  choice  offered  by  Florida's  Mel- 
bourne Internal  Medicine  Association.  The  Virtual  Hospital  had  a 
search  engine  of  its  own  for  its  database  of  information.  I  typed  in 
'heart  attack'  and  up  came  a  list  of  detailed  information.  At  last!" 

Why  should  readers  of  a  business  magazine  be  interested  in 
electronic  spiders,  crude  as  they  are?  Because,  as  Ross  and  Huthee- 
sing point  out,  the  critters  are  getting  smarter  by  the  day  and  the  time 
isn't  too  distant  when  many  of  us  will  be  using  them — or  whatever 
evolves  from  them — in  our  jobs  and  our  investments.  We  will  need 
them  as  guides  through  the  growing  information  treasure  awaiting 
us  out  there  on  the  Internet. 

By  the  way,  in  the  course  of  their  experimenting  with  spiders,  one 
of  them  came  back  to  Nikhil  and  Phil  with  an  article  that  had  been 
lifted  verbatim  from  Forbes  by  somebody  without  our  permission. 
Never  can  tell  what  you  will  find  out  there. 


eph 


Nikhil  Hutheesing 


(_^^    Editor 
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■sphants  strike  up  an  acquaintance  by  intertwining  their  trunks.  It's  both  a  greeting  and  a  way  of  sizing  each  other  up. 


Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  desire  to  make  personal  contact. 
Even  elephants  have  evolved  numerous  types  of  behavior  to  ensure 
the   cohesion   of  the   group   as   well   as   maintain   mutual   respect. 

Good  relationships  need  careful  nurturing. 
We  call  our  approach  "Total  Customer  Care." 


Recognition  of  this  fact  forms  the  basis  of  our  primary  challenge  for 
the  future.  We  call  it  "Total  Customer  Care."  Any  company  that  wants 
to  stay  successful  in  the  highly  competitive  global  marketplace 
cannot  afford  to  rely  on  the  quality  of  its  products  alone.  In  the 
future  our  customers'  requirements  will  be  at  the  forefront  of 
everything  we  do  -  even  more  than  before.  This  means  that  we  have 
to  be  flexible,  and  that  we  need  a  coordinated  approach  and 
an  attentive  ear  to  what  our  customers  have  to  say  to  us.  If  you'd 
like  to  know  more  about  the  Schott  Group  of  companies,  write  to: 
Schott  Corporation,  Dept.  FB  1 ,  3  Odell  Plaza,  Yonkers,  NY  10701. 
Maintaining  our  position  as  a  leader  in  special  glass  is 
not  enough.  Our  goal  is  to  be  a  leader  in  customer  orientation  - 
finding      ways      to      take      our      customers      further. 
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Ivana  strikes  back 

Forbes  poked  fun  at  some  sweaters 
Ivana  Trump  was  selling  over  the 
Home  Shopping  Network  (Nov.  7, 
1994).  But  Ivana  gets  the  last  laugh. 

As  a  result  of  the  article,   Bear, 
Stearns  introduced  Ivana  to  its 
client,  J.C.  Penney  Co.,  which 
agreed  to  carry  her  flowery-scented 
Ivana  perfume  line.  Ivana  says  the 
initial  order  is  $3.2  million,  so  sales 
to  Penney  alone  could  top  $10  mil- 


iaria Trump 

"I  am  a  businesswoman. 


lion  in  the  next  12  months.  Not 
bad  for  a  company  clearing  just  $5 
million  pretax  annually  so  far. 

Not  that  it  was  an  easy  sell.  In 
the  past,  big  department  stores  have 
been  frustrated  with  stars  like 
Priscilla  Presley,  who  were  initially 
gung-ho  in  supporting  their  per- 
fumes, but  got  scarce  once  the 
stores  were  flooded  with  inventory. 
Counters  Ivana,  "I  don't  sing,  I 
don't  dance.  I  don't  tell  jokes  real 
well.  I'm  going  to  be  there.  This  is 
what  I  do  every  day.  I  am  a  busi- 
nesswoman." Take  that,  Donald. 

-Dyan  Machan 

Off  the  Mark? 

After  experiencing  a  subpar  earn- 
ings quarter  a  year  ago,  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Chairman  Reuben  Mark 
boasted:  "I  will  bet  my  mortgage  ... 
that  our  gross  margins  will  be  up 
again  this  year"  (Sept.  26,  1994). 

The  $7.6  billion  household  prod- 
ucts company  rebounded,  but  for 
1995  he  isn't  making  the  same  bet: 


"For  the  first  time  in  12  years  we 
won't  have  an  increase  in  earnings." 

The  main  problem:  Mexico.  In 
1994  Mexico  provided  11%  of 
Colgate's  sales  and  more  than  20% 
of  profits.  This  year  Mexico's  down- 
turn has  been  so  severe  that 
Colgate's  third-quarter  unit  sales 
there  are  expected  to  plunge  at  least 
15%.  Earnings  per  share  from  opera- 
tions this  year  will  fall  6%,  to  $3.60. 
And  there's  little  likelihood  of  a 
recovery  until  mid- 1996. 

Mark  also  announced  a  plan  to 
shutter  or  reconfigure  24  plants 
worldwide  and  eliminate  3,000  jobs 
over  the  next  two  years.  By  1998  he 
figures  that  will  produce  $100  mil- 
lion in  aftertax  annual  savings  which 
he  plans  to  reinvest  in  new  prod- 
ucts, marketing  and  equipment.  But 
Colgate  will  take  a  $369  million 
charge  in  the  third  quarter,  lopping 
$2.54  off  1995's  per-share  earnings. 

Excluding  Mexico,  sales  are  up 
16%,  so  Mark  predicts  next  year's 
earnings  will  reach  record  heights. 
Says  Mark:  "I'll  bet  my  mortgage 
again."  -Howard  Rudnitsky 

Rising  sun 

Last  year  South  African  casino 
king  Sol  Kerzner  bought  control  of 
Merv  Griffin's  struggling  Paradise 
Island  hotels.  Kerzner  thought  that 
he  could  revive  Bahamas  tourism 
using  the  same  flash  that  made  his 
Sun  City  resort  legendary  back 
home  (Sept.  26,  1994). 

Kerzner  renovated  the  old 
Paradise  Island  Resort  &  Casino, 
adding  a  giant  water  ride  and  out- 
door aquariums  with  live  sharks. 
The  hotel,  renamed  the  Atlantis 
Paradise  Island,  opened  in 
December,  and  this  year  occupancy 


South  Africa's  Sol  Kerzner 

Now  he's  tackling  the  U.S.  market. 
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NEVER  SETTLES  FOR  SECOND  BEST 
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JUST  LIKE  A  PARKER 

<£  PARKER 
DUOFOLD 


The  PARKER  DUOFOLD  Pearl  &  Black.  Each  pen  is 
unique,  with  a  delicate  pearl-like  exterior,  veined  black, 
enriched  by  heavy  23K  gold  plated  trim.  The  fountain 
pen's  performance  is  enhanced  by  a  precisely 
engineered  ink  flow  system  designed  to  give  a  smooth 
and  uninterrupted  flow  to  your  writing,  giving  long  lasting 
beauty  and  performance.  Like  all  new  PARKER  writing 
instruments,  it  now  comes  with  a  Full  Lifetime  Warranty. 


Fountain  pen  shown,  $345.'  The  PARKER  DUOFOLD  collection  includes  a  wide  range  of  other  finishes.  Fountain  Pens,  Roller  Balls,  Ball  Pens  and 
Pencils  available  from  $150  to  S345*  For  the  store  nearest  you,  call   1-800-BEST  PEN.  ©1995  Parker  Pen  USA  Limited.  'Suggested  retail  price. 


ergdorf  Goodman 


Neiman  Marcus 


formed  by  back-to-back  bonding  of  two  .6mm  thick,  5-inch  discs.  The  track  on  the  new 
Super  Dimity  Disc  is  finer,  allowing  for  five  full  gigabytes  of  storabie  data  on  a  single  side.  This  new 
nnology  applies  to  the  Digital  Video  Disc  as  well  as  a  computer  storage  device. 


Toshiba  Multimedia 


^^^^~ 


Prototype  (SD 


multimedia  monitor  is  currently  availabte. 


The  future.  It's  not  about  fear. 

Super  Density  Disc  (SD)  technology  will  create 

It  will  be  about  a  rebirth  of  ideas  and  information. 

interactive  programming  for  business,  education  and  entertainment, 

Immediate.  Faster.  And  in  a  smaller  package. 

allowing  for  over  seven  times  more  data  on  one  side  than  your  present  CD  or  CD-ROM. 

Digital  compression  will  be  the  new  globalspeak. 

Toshiba,  with  its  SD  alliance  partners,  has  defined  the  future.  Prepare  for 

And  like  a  child  in  the  backseat,  you  keep  asking, 

the  highest-quality,  uninterrupted,  real-time,  full-motion  video  experience. 

Are  we  there  yet? 

Silicon  Valley  and  Hollywood,  here  we  come. 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 

http://www.toshiba.com 


MCI 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  LONG  DISTANCE  SAVINGS, 
THERE'S  NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT 

1-800-888-8800 


WhenThe  NFL  Selected 

Jacksonville  As  An  Expansion  City, 

It  Had  Its  Business  Hat  On. 


NFL  owners  are  highly  successful  business  people.  And  they  chose  Jacksonville  as  an 
expansion  city  because  ifs  an  expanding  business  city. 

The  population  is  growing  rapidly.  It  sits  on  top  of  the 
4th  largest  state.  The  work  force  is  the  youngest  in 
Florida.  And,  the  port  is  an  intermodal  leader. 
Yet,  the  cost  of  living  is  low  and  the  standard 
high.  No  wonder  we're  called  the  expansion 
city.  For  a  copy  of  our  new  fact  book  call 
1  -800-555-501 3  or  for  jerry  Mallot,  Director 
of  Economic  Development,  call  1-800-892-7910. 

"TT        THE      EXPANSION      CITY 

acksonville; 


y 


ON      FLORIDA'S      FIRST     COAST 


jumped  16  percentage  points  to 
over  85%.  The  stock,  of  Sun 
International  Hotels,  the  Nasdaq- 
listed  firm  that  owns  the  Atlantis, 
has  jumped  165%  in  the  past  year, 
to  a  recent  62l/4. 

Now  Kerzner  is  making  his  first 
entry  into  the  U.S.  casino  market. 
Sun  is  building  a  $250  million  casi- 
no complex  in  Connecticut  with  an 
Indian  tribe,  due  to  open  next  fall. 

Thawed  out 

When  we  visited  Burlington  Coat 
Factory  Chairman  Monroe  Milstein, 
he  implied  the  clothing  retailer  was 
recession-proof  ( Nov.  12,  1990).  So 
why  is  Milstein  barely  squeaking 
onto  The  Forbes  Four  Hundred? 

Maybe  New  Jersey-based 
Burlington  is  recession-proof,  but 
not  weatherproof.   The  1993-94 
New  York  winter  was  the  fourth- 
snowiest  since  1912,  producing  a 
blizzard  of  sales.  Milstein,  who 
believes  cold  winters  follow  each 
other,  built  a  20%  larger  inventory 
for  this  past  winter. 

But  the  1994-95  winter  was  the 


This  message  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  City  of  Jacksonville, 
Clay  County's  Committee  of  100  and  the  Jacksonville  business  community. 


eighth-driest,  and  same-store  sales 
dropped  at  least  8%.  The  big  chill 
came  from  the  stock,  which  has  fall- 
en 54%  since  its  1994  high  to  a 
recent  13.  Earnings  dropped  67% 
last  fiscal  year  to  37  cents  a  share. 

Milstein  is  pushing  the  chain's 
menswear,  children's  clothes  and 
furniture.  But  outerwear  accounts 
for  at  least  35%  of  sales,  and  the 
weather  service  is  predicting  a 
warm  winter. 

The  lesson:  Don't  make  bets  on 
Mother  Nature. 

-Wendy  Giman 
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Put  your  hard-earned 

money  into  your  portfolio. 

Not  into  high  commissions 

and  annual  fees. 

Switch  to  the  Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account!  The  asset 
management  account  as  sensible  with  your  money  as  you  are. 


No  more  paying  $100  every  year  for  an  account 
already  charging  you  top  dollar  whenever  you  make  a 
trade.1  Because  now  you  can  transfer  your  money  to  the 
Fidelity  Ultra  Service  Account. 

The  Ultra  Service  Account  organizes  your  finances 
for  you.  Gives  you  unlimited  checkwriting  and  VISA® 
Gold  Debit  Card  access.  And  consolidates  everything  in 
one  easy-to-read  statement.  In  fact,  about  the  only  thing 
you  don't  get  with  your  active  account  is  an  annual  fee. 

Invest  in  370  no-load  mutual  funds 
without  paying  a  transaction  fee  to  Fidelity. 

Fidelity  already  offers 
you  the  largest  selection  of 
domestic  and  international 
mutual  funds.  But  the 
Ultra  Service  Account  doesn't 
limit  you  to  that.  Through 
FundsNetwork  f  you  can 
choose  from  2,000  mutual 
funds  from  200  different  com- 
panies, with  370  funds  free  of 
any  up-front  sales  charge.2 


Compare  Annual  Fees 

Annual 
Fee 

Discount 
Commis- 
sions 
For  All 
Customers 

Funds 

Available 

Without 

Paying 

Transaction 

Fees 

Brokers 
Available 
Weekends 
&  Evenings 

Minimum 
Investment 

FIDELITY 

ULTRA 

SERVICE 

SO1 

Yes3 

Yes' 

Yes 

$10,000 

MERRILL 
CMA* 

$100 

No 

No 

Yes 

$20,000 

PRUDENTIAL 

COMMAND 

ACCOUNT 

$100 

No 

No 

No 

$10,000 

DEAN 
WITTER 

$80 

No 

No 

No 

$10,000 

Save  up  to  76%  in  commissions 
every  time  you  trade! 

The  Ultra  Service  Account  allows  you  to  buy  and 
sell  stocks  and  options  at  a  fraction  of  what  full- 
commission  brokers  charge.  And  when  you  trade  by 
phone  or  PC,  you'll  receive  an  extra  10%  discount. 

Make  your  own  decisions  without 
any  sales  pressure. 

When  you  call  a  Fidelity  registered  representative, 
you'll  get  the  information  and  assistance  you  need, 
not  pressure  to  buy  some- 
thing. The  way  we  see  it, 
with  the  right  resources  at 
your  disposal — like  reports 
from  Standard  &  Poor's 
and  Morningstar — no 
one  is  better  qualified  to 
manage  your  money 
than  you  are. 

The  Fidelity  Ultra  Service 
Account.  Call  today  for  the 
kit  you  need  to  open  yours. 


Call  1-800-544-0154 

Fidelity  via  the  Internet:  http://www.tid-inv.com  •  To  join  America  Online:  Call  1-800-438-3223  for  10  free  hours 


Fidelity 


Investments" 


Hb/1354.001 
For  more  complete  information  on  any  mutual  fund,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  for  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

['There  may  be  Ultra  Service  Account  fees  for  special  services  or  under  certain  conditions;  please  consult  the  current  fee  schedule.  To  avoid  an  annual  fee,  an  account  must  make  at  least  one  trade  per 
i'year.  An  inactive  account  will  be  charged  a  $30  annual  fee.  2All  fees  as  described  in  the  fund's  prospectus  still  apply.  Please  refer  to  the  FundsNetwork  Performance  Directory  for  more  details  on  the 
■FundsNetwork  program.  'Commissions  are  discounted  up  to  76%  compared  to  those  of  full-cost  brokers.  Based  on  an  April  1995  survey.  Minimum  commissions:  $38.  Fees  and  commissions  are  sub- 
ject to  change.  Savings  will  vary  based  on  size  and  nature  of  trades.   Fidelity  Ultra  Service  is  a  service  of  Fidelity  Brokerage  Services,  Inc.,  l6l  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 10.  Member  NYSE,  S1PC 
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A  second  farewell 

"I  loved  that  I  knew 
Joni,"  oozed  Music  Televi- 
sion Networks  Chairman 
Thomas  Freston  at  a  me- 
morial service  in  Manhat- 
tan for  Joni  Gail  Abbott, 
36,  who  killed  herself  on 
Sept.  6  with  an  overdose  of 
sleeping  pills.  It  turns  out 
Freston  knew  the  beautiful 
Abbott  quite  well.  It  was 
common  knowledge 
around  the  MTV  offices 
that  Abbott  and  Freston 
were  romantically  in- 
volved for  the  three  years 
that  led  up  to  her  depar- 
ture in  February  of  this 
year.  In  the  nine  years  she 
worked  at  MTV,  Abbott  rose 
to  director  of  talent  rela- 
tions until  she  supposedly 
quit  the  company  in  what 


MTV  execs  are  calling  a  cor- 
porate reorganization. 

But  sources  close  to 
her  family  and  at  the  com- 
pany say  she  was  forced 
out  shortly  after  her  rela- 
tionship with  Freston 
faded.  "She  felt  like  she  had 
no  life,"  says  a  close 
friend.  "When  her  job  end- 
ed, everything  ended." 

Among  her  duties  at 
MTV  was  the  difficult  task  of 
assigning  the  seating  to 
the  image-addicted  celebs 
at  the  highly  rated  mtv 
Video  Music  Awards  broad- 
cast the  evening  of  Sept. 
7.  Ironically  or  not,  on  the 
day  before  this  event — 
the  seating  job  now  in  other 
hands — Joni  Abbott 
killed  herself.  What  say  the 
execs  at  MTV?  A  spokes- 
man mourns:  "Our  hearts 
go  out  to  her  family." 


MTV  Networks  Chairman  Tom  Freston  with  Joni  Abbott 
Abbott  killed  herself  the  night  before  the  MTV  awards. 


Operation  White  House 

Retired  Washington  Post  executive 
editor  and  friend-of-jFK  Ben  Bradlee 
cherishes  his  relationships  with 
powerful  people.  In  his  just-published 
autobiography,  Bradlee  writes  of  his 
deep  friendship  with  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. Bradlee  just  can't  seem  to  shake 
his  presidential  associations.  His  ten- 
ant in  the  house  he  owns  next  door 


to  his  own  18th-century  mansion  in 
Georgetown  is  former  investment 
banker  Charles  Kelly  Jr.  Kelly,  a  for- 
mer Air  Force  lieutenant  and  Yale 
Law  School  graduate,  is  chief  orga- 
nizer of  Citizens  for  Colin  Powell, 
the  group  that  is  expected  to  lead  the 
general's  campaign  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination. 


Legendary  "Post" 
editor  Ben  Bradlee 
Cozying  up 
to  Powell? 


Dirty 

minds? 

Public  relations 
scandals  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes, 
as  the  Dial  Corp 
has  recently  dis- 
covered with  its 
highly  contro- 
versial new  aerosol 
can  for  Dial's 
Renuzit  Fresh  Cut 
Flowers  air 
freshener. 

"It  is  a  tulip 
and  nothing 
more,"  said  Nan- 
cy Dedera,  a 
spokeswoman  for 
the  Phoenix- based 
company.  De- 
dera is  referring  to 
a  tuber  on  the  The 

can's  floral  packag-     infamous 
ing  that  generat-         can 
ed  hundreds  of  MMH 

telephone  calls  to 
local  radio  talk  shows.  Dedera  in 
sists  that  the  object  in  question 
was  "misperceived  as  part  of  the 
male  anatomy."  Dial  did  not 
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|»vithdraw  the  phallic-looking 
packaging. 

|0n  Golden  Pond 

ILast  month  rock  star  Don  Hen- 
ley staged  a  fundraiser  for  the  Wal- 
Iden  Woods  Project,  his  nonprofit 
[organization  to  preserve  the  woods 
Isurrounding  Henry  David  Tho- 
Ireau's  Walden  Pond.  Thoreau,  that 
Idown-to-earth  apostle  of  simple 
Wiving,  would  have  been  mystified, 
|to  say  the  least. 

To  raise  money,  Henley  and  a 
Icouple  of  business  associates  auc- 
tioned off  a  mess  of  celebrity  para- 
Iphernalia:  An  autographed  Robert 
iRedford  script  went  for  $1,500;  a 


Tennis  wonder 
John  McEnroe 
Meditation  anyone? 


half-hour  guitar  lesson  with  ail- 
American  heartthrob-singer 
Bruce  Springsteen  sold  for 
$13,000.  Two  of  Neil  Young's 
harmonicas  brought  in  $8,100.  But 
the  highest  bid— $30,000— went 
for  a  lesson  with  petulant  tennis 
bad-boy  John  McEnroe.  Maybe 
the  winner  and  McEnroe  could  sit 
on  the  pond's  shore  and  scream  at 
the  geese.  M 
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-Road 


construction. 


Broken  glass. 


Detours. 


Perishable  loads. 
Glare  ice. 
Low  bridges. 


Theft. 


Sunday  drivers. 
Potholes.    . 


Deer. 


Truck  stop  food. 


There  are  certain  factors  beyond  the  control  of  any  fleet  operator.  With 
Wausau,  insurance  isn't  one  of  them.  Our  commercial  auto  coverage 
combines  national  claim  service  with  expert  loss  control.  We  offer  multi- 
state  quotes.  And  programs  like  Driver's  Alert  and  ID  card  service. 
Because  your  fleet  has  enough  obstacles  to  overcome. 


WAUSAU 


Wausau  Insurance  Companies,  2000  Westwood  Dr.,  Wausau,  WI 54401  1-800-320-7771    A+A.M.  Best  Rating 
Nationwide®  Insurance  Enterprise 


READERS  SAY 


Warm  fuzzies? 

Sir:  Re  "What  are  condoms  made 
of?"  (Sept.  11).  Learning  is  far  more 
than  discipline  and  memorization.  It 
is  also  critical  thinking,  creativity  and 
analysis.  Students  need  to  learn  how 
their  classroom  experience  applies  to 
the  challenges  which  they  will  face  in 
the  adult  world. 

It  is  because  of,  and  not  despite,  our 
secondary  education  at  Clarkstown 
South  that  we  read  publications  like 
Forbes. 

-J.  Heather  Cullen 
-Judith  Dickstein  Remondi 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Sir:  Any  system  not  based  on  disci- 
pline, hard  work  and  high  standards  is 
destined  to  fail.  The  credo  that  there 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  simply 
different  interpretations,  is  inappro- 
priate and  incorrect.  Warm  fuzzy 
teachers  are  not  healthy.  Are  we  such  a 
timid  nation  that  schools  should  at- 
tempt to  build  self-esteem  and  foster 
the  fear  of  disagreement? 
-David  Brandon 
Norman,  Okla. 

Reed  writes  back 

Sir:  On  Apr.  1 1 ,  1994,  you  published 
a  Fact  &  Comment  telling  the  FCC  to 
"call  off"  the  auctions.  You  argued 
that  technology  would  render  the  val- 
ue of  the  spectrum  to  nothing  and, 
therefore,  companies  shouldn't  pay  a 
nickel  for  it.  Apparently  industries 
disagreed,  since  to  date  they  have 
spent  $9  billion  in  our  auctions. 

Now  comes  an  article,  "Let's 
shrink  Reed  Hundt"  (Sept.  11),  sug- 
gesting we  are  trying  to  give  away 
public  property  by  virtue  of  a  proposal 
that  broadcasters  provide  time  for 
public  discourse.  The  article  misses 
the  point:  the  spectrum  you  claim  we 
are  giving  away  cannot,  under  current 
law,  be  auctioned. 

Curious  and  curiouser. 
-Reed  E.  Hundt 
Chairman 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dead  or  live? 

Sir:  Re  "Coupon  clippers"  (Sept.  25). 
You  relate  the  Grateful  Dead's  future 
to  that  of  the  Beatles  and  Nirvana. 


Your  inference  is  that  the  band  will 
succeed  whether  it  tours  or  not. 
Hardly  the  case:  the  Dead's  studio 
albums  have  never  been  very  good, 
and  their  album  sales  reflect  that. 
Their  income  is  derived  almost  entire- 
ly from  live  performances. 
-Eric  Gauger 
Malibu,  Calif 

Not  just  a  starlet 

Sir:  Re  "The  Top  40"  (Sept.  25). 
Demi  Moore  a  "starlet"?  Please.  Per- 
haps you  should  call  Jim  Carrey  an 
"actorlet."  He's  made  fewer  movies 
than  Ms.  Moore  has. 
-Celia  Chapman 
North  Hills,  Calif. 


used  to  help  fund  the  reunion  of  the 

band  in  1984. 

-Tim  Collins 

Manager 

Aerosmith 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


I  Actress 
§   Demi  Moore 
I  She  will  make 
|  $12  million 
this  year. 


"Actorlet"  Jim  Carrey 

Fewer  movies,  more  money  than  Moore. 

Support  group 

Sir:  Re  "We  can  own"  (Sept.  25).  You 
implied  that  Geffen  Records,  the 
band's  label,  was  unsupportive  at  a 
critical  time  in  Aerosmith's  career, 
citing  an  instance  where  I  raised  an 
additional  $165,000  to  cover  produc- 
tion for  Permanent  Vacation  as  an 
example  of  this.  This  is  incorrect,  as 
when  I  raised  this  particular  sum  we 
were  not  even  recording  for  Geffen 
Records — this  being  an  amount  that  I 


Beyond  DNA 

Sir:  Re  "Fact  &  Comment"  (Sept. 
11).  My  sister  and  I  grew  up  knowing 
we  were  adopted,  and  never  harbored 
wishes  to  search  for  our  biological, 
"real"  parents.  Genetics  is  just  the 
start  of  a  long  road  called  parenting. 
-H.  Clark  Federer 
Chicago,  III. 

\  Viva  librarians! 

Sir:  Re  "Whither  Moore's  law?" 
(Sept.  11).  Saying  that  fewer  librarians 
will  be  needed  when  computers  can 
do  their  work  is  like  saying  that  fewer 
doctors  or  engineers  will  be  needed 
when  computers  can  do  their  work. 
When  you  give  a  profession  a  tool, 
you  don't  replace  the  professionals. 
As  the  volume  of  information  grows, 
the  need  for  the  unique  intellectual 
approaches  of  professional  librarians 
will  increase,  not  decrease. 
-Deanna  Morrow  Hall 
Decatur,  Ga. 

First,  do  no  harm 

Sir:  Re  "The  big  bang  approach" 
(Sept.  25).  Because  of  designated  for- 
mularies for  prescriptions,  doctors 
can  no  longer  simply  prescribe  what- 
ever drugs  they  feel  are  best  for  their 
patients.  Numerous  cases  have 
emerged  of  patients  receiving  differ- 
ent drugs  than  those  prescribed  by 
their  doctor  without  the  doctor's 
knowledge.  This  frightening  devel- 
opment was  confirmed  in  a  survey  of 
Tennessee  doctors  that  found  over 
60%  of  physicians  had  patients  who 
experienced  heart  attacks,  strokes,  or 
other  severe  side  effects  resulting 
from  unauthorized  changes  in  medi- 
cation. By  focusing  on  the  fiscal  is- 
sues, you  overlook  what  still  remains 
the  purpose  of  giving  physicians  the 
freedom  to  practice  medicine  as  they 
see  fit:  providing  patients  with  the 
proper  medical  care. 
-Stuart  Anderson 
Arlington,  Va. 
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Handle  with 


AUTION! 

e  fact  that  professional  photographers  use  the  Olympus0 

inity  SuperZoom  3500  as  their  personal  snapshot  camera  has 

en  a  source  of  confusion  lately.  People  are  making  the  erroneous 

sumption  that  anyone  carrying  an  Olympus  SuperZoom  is  a 

ofessional,  and  this  leads  to  potentially  awkward  situations. 

jng  mistaken  for  a  member  of  the  press  can  mean  offers  of 

tel  or  airline  discounts,  preferential  treatment  at  restaurants 

d  even  free  admission  to  cultural  events.  Finding  yourself 

ongfully  whisked  into  a  VIP  lounge,  or  cornered  by  some  fame- 

ddicted  celebrity  can  be  a  disorienting  experience  -  but  luckily  it 

>  avoidable.  In  the  event  that  you  are  mistaken  for  a  professional 

ecause  of  your  SuperZoom,  simply  explain  that  the  only  reason 

>  many  professionals  are  attached  to  it  in  the  first  place  is  that 

s  easy  to  use  and  takes  great  snapshots.  Point  out  that 

ajority  of  SuperZoom  owners  are, 

fact,  just  amateurs  like  yourself* 

i  at  Olympus  believe  we'll  all 

t  through  this  difficult  time, 


WE  JUST  USE  A 
JTTLE  COMMON 
SENSE. 

^^ ■  ^W m   m  W^M     ■  ^^®        THE  CAMERA  BEHIND  THE  CONFUSION 

^^M  W^JW      Iwl  B^ '       P ^^^  Th€  lnf'nitV  SuDerZoom  3500:  35-1 20mm  Zoom, 
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How  the  Big  Shots  take  Snapshots'." 


4  automatic  flash  modes  including  red-eye  reduction,  weatherproof, 
precise  autofocus,  continuous  shooting  mode  for  4  frames  per  second. 


As  a  precaution,  avoid  using  words  like  'ciao'  or  'babe'  since  this  might  only  aggravate  the  situation. 

95  Otympus  Am.  ,  Cwpofate  Cenlef  Dfrve,  MeWIe,  NY  1 1 747  In  Canada:  Carsen  Group,  Inc.,  Toronto.  Internet  http://vww.olympusarrierica.com 


r 

"YOU  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  THINGS  YOU  CARE  ABOUT. 

"It's  up  to  all  oi  us  to  take  care  or  the  Earth,  as  well  as  the  things  thai  I 
live  here.  I  work  ror  Georgia-Paciric,  a  rorest  products  company,  and  the) 


believe  the  same  thing.  When  we  learned  that  the  Coho  salmon  and  Steelheaa 

trout  were  struggling  to  survive,  we  came  up  with  a  plan  to  help.  We'r 

putting  large  boulders  and  logs  in  the  rivers  to  create  calm  pools  where 

the  small  rish  can  grow  and  survive  until  they  head 
out  to  the  ocean.  It  was  something  that  needed  to  be 


habitat 


done  to   nelp  the  rish.  And  it  reels  good  to  know  that  my  company 
is  doing  it."  Dick  Patton,  Resource  Manager  GeOTgia-ftcifiC       j0l 
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"With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding" 

Fact  and  Comment 

^B By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  Editor-in-Chief 


THE  GREAT  UNANSWERED  QUESTION 


about  the  upcoming  settlement  in  Bosnia  is  how  i 
that  country  avoids  the  fate  Poland  suffered  so  * 
many  times:  being  partitioned  by  greedy,  more  "* 
powerful  neighbors.  In  this  case  the  obvious 
carver-uppers  are  Serbia  and  Croatia.  In  fact, 
in  May  Croatian  President  Franjo  Tudjman 
indiscreetly  told  a  British  politician  at  a 
state  dinner  in  London  that  the  divvying 
up  of  Bosnia  is  what  he  happily  foresees, 
and  then  he  jotted  down  a  map  on  the 
back  of  a  menu,  showing  how  his  coun- 
try and  Serbia  would  share  the  spoils. 

This  would  mean  the  slaughter  of  count- 
less numbers  of  Muslims  and  the  forcible  repres- 
sion of  those  who  survived  such  a  "cleansing."  To 
avoid   any   such   bloodbath,   diplomats   say,   American 
ground  troops  must  be  a  part  of  any  settlement.  But 


American  soldiers  are  not  the  answer  here.  Public 
opinion  will  not  support  such  an  open-ended 
buffer  role. 

NATO  must  make  clear  to  Serbia  and 
Croatia  that  the  Bosnian  rump  state  that 
is  about  to  be  created  will  have  the  full 
commitment  of  NATO  war  planes  and  mis- 
siles and  that  Bosnian  troops  will  be  amply 
armed  with  the  most  modern  of  weapons.  And 
Western    Europe    should    repeatedly    remind 
Croatia  that  its  ability  to  trade  with  Western 
Europe  and  to  become  a  member  of  the 
European    Union    depends    entirely 
upon    nonaggressive    behavior.    The 
longer  a  peace  can  be  kept,  the  more 
likely   that   more    and   more    increasingly   prosperous 
Croatians  will  oppose  a  war  of  aggression. 


STOP  THIS  STRONG-ARMING 

Republicans  are  toying  with  the  idea  of  having  the  IRS     and  the  more  nasty 
farm  out  the  collection  of  delinquent  taxes  to  private -sec- 
tor bill  collectors  who  would  receive  sensitive  information 
about  taxpayers   that  normally   remains 
within  the  confines  of  the  government. 

The  idea  is  a  bad  one.  Sure,  enforcers 
outside  the  federal  government  might  be 
more  "efficient"  and  cheaper,  but  any 
such  savings  are  not  worth  the  price  of 
this  gross  invasion  of  privacy. 

Unquestionably,  compliance  with  the 
tax  code  is  declining.  Self-compliance 
was  once  a  characteristic  that  sharply  dis- 
tinguished us  from  other  nations.  But  the 
real  villain  here  is  the  sheer  complexity  of 
the  tax  code  itself.  It  is  axiomatic  in  history  that  the  more 
complicated  tax  law  becomes,  the  less  revenue  is  paid 


G.O.P.  Wants 
I.R.S.  to  Use 
Bill  Collectors 

Hired  Outsiders  Could 
Get  Data  on  Taxpayers 


or  corrupt — tax  collectors  become. 
For  almost  20  years  Washington  and  the  states  have 
been  obsessed  with  tightening  the  rules  and  increasing 
resources  to  bring  in  more  money. 
Result:  growing  resentment  from  tax- 
payers. And  no  wonder — some  40%  of 
the  delinquent  notices  the  IRS  sends  out 
are  mistakes. 

The  answer  is  to  junk  the  current  code 
and  enact  the  flat  tax.  The  resulting  sim- 
plicity would  enormously  increase  com- 
pliance, would  remove  the  major  sources 
of  political  corruption  in  Washington, 
would  set  off  an  economic  boom  be- 
cause people  could  keep  more  of  each 
dollar  they  earned,  and  would  eliminate  barriers  to  job- 
creating  investment. 


-New  York  Times 


SIMPLE  WAY 

One  quick  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  is  to  index  govern- 
ment bonds  for  inflation.  Uncle  Sam  could  then  sell 
long-term  debt  with  coupons  as  low  as  2%.  Britain  be- 
gan indexing  its  government  paper  in  the  early  1980s. 
London  now  issues  bonds  with  maturities  for  almost  40 
years,  with  interest  rates  averaging  around  3.5%. 

After  an  indexed  bond  is  sold,  interest  and  principal 


TO  SAVE  $$$ 

are  geared  to  reflect  inflation.  Since  investors  know  that 
they  will  earn  a  "real"  return,  they  don't  expect  a  premi- 
um in  interest  rates  as  compensation  for  unknowable  lev- 
els of  future  inflation. 

Our  Treasury  Department  has  resisted  the  idea  since 
the  Brits  started  it  nearly  15  years  ago.  Too  bad.  In  the 
early  1980s  we  were  issuing  long-term,  fixed-rate  bonds 
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with  coupons  of  up  to  15.75%.  If  we  had  started  index- 
ing them,  we  would  have  saved  literally  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  interest  payments,  as  inflation  plummeted  from 
13%  to  4%. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  been  shortening  the 
average  length  of  our  debt  as  a  gimmicky  way  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  This  is  a  dangerous  trend,  the  most 
extreme   example   being  Mexico,  which   relied  almost 

GIVE  PEACE 

Now  that  Israel  and  the  PLO  have  signed  an  historic 
agreement  concerning  the  West  Bank,  both  sides  should 
be  urged  to  shuck  off  some  deeply  ingrained  philosoph- 
ical barriers  to  economic  progress. 

Israel  today  is  one  of  the  most  overregulated,  overtaxed 
nations.  Income  tax  rates  rapidly  reach  50%,  and  there  are 
numerous  indirect  taxes.  It  costs  an  employer  more  than  $3 
to  give  a  worker  an  aftertax  salary  increase  of  $1.  If  Israel 
were  to  enact  a  flat  tax — as  a  small  group  of  Knesset  mem- 
bers are  proposing — and  sweep  away  some  of  the  more 
ridiculously  onerous  rules,   the   country  would  quickly 


entirely  on  short-term  maturities  and  was  thus  extraordi- 
narily vulnerable  to  financial  shocks. 

Indexing  would  also  reduce  the  temptation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  engage  in  inflationary  policies,  knowing 
that  the  government  would  immediately  face  higher  costs. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  best  lower-interest-rate  pol- 
icy is  refixing  the  dollar  to  a  fixed  measure  such  as  gold. 
In  the  meantime,  indexing  is  a  sensible  bridge. 

A  CHANCE 

reach  double-digit  growth  rates.  Its  highly  educated,  hard- 
working, innovative  work  force  guarantees  such  a  result. 

The  government  in  Jerusalem  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  advise  the  Palestinians — even  more  statist- minded  than 
the  Israelis  ever  were — to  do  the  same.  Since  the  Palestinians 
began  achieving  more  self-rule,  government  decrees  and 
taxation  have  become  oppressive.  The  new  governing  au- 
thority not  only  has  stamped  out  grassroots  entrepreneur- 
ship  but  also  has  introduced  a  wave  of  outright  thuggery. 

The  only  hope  for  lasting  peace  is  if  this  region 
becomes  a  hothouse  of  prosperity. 


ECONOMIC  MALPRACTICE— AGAIN 


Argentina's  free-market  finance  minister,  Domingo 
Cavallo,  recently  survived  an  assault  from  his  country's 
retrograde  political  forces.  But  the  economic  slump  that 
has  been  fueling  the  attacks  against  him 
underlines  yet  again  how  destructive  the 
economic  medicine  and  advice  are  that 
we  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
administer  to  other  nations. 

Starting  in  1991 — and  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  President  Carlos  Menem — Cavallo 
began  liberating  a  nation  that  was  suffo- 
cating under  excessive  inflation,  taxation 
and  regulation.  By  strictly  tying  the  value 
of  the  peso  to  the  dollar  via  a  currency 
board  (no  peso  can  be  issued  unless  it  is 
backed  by  hard  currency),  Cavallo  quickly 
reduced  inflation  from  over  2,000%  to  under  4%.  Tax  rates 
were  cut;  stifling  regulations  were  eased;  and  state-owned 
companies,  including  telephone  and  oil,  were  privatized. 
Until  last  December's  Mexico  crisis,  Argentina  was  en- 
joying an  impressive  annual  growth  rate  of  almost  8%. 

Now,  thanks  to  IMF-imposed  austerity,  Argentina  is 
writhing  in  recession.  When  Mexico  abruptly  devalued  its 


Cavallo:  How  long  can  he  and 
his  country  survive  bad  medicine? 


own  peso,  speculators  attacked  Argentina's,  figuring  it 
would  quickly  succumb.  Foreign  capital  was  withdrawn 
from  Argentina,  sharply  reducing  the  money  supply  and 
bringing  on  a  devastating  credit  crunch. 
Knowing  the  huge  costs  of  inflation-caus- 
ing devaluations,  Cavallo  fought  back,  im- 
pressively cutting  government  spending. 

But  Argentina  needed  temporary  loans 
to  ease  the  credit  shortage.  Alas,  with  our 
connivance,  the  IMF  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds  but  demanded  higher,  anti- 
growth  tax  increases  in  return.  If  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  knew  what  it  was  do- 
ing, it  would  have  told  the  IMF  to  extend 
the  money  and  require  Buenos  Aires  not 
to  boost  such  growth -inhibiting  exactions. 
The  peso  was  saved,  but  the  unnecessary  economic  slow- 
down is  making  it  extraordinarily  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  introduce  another  round  of  needed  reforms — par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  onerous  labor  laws  and  a  hemor- 
rhaging health  care  system — to  stimulate  further  growth. 

Once   more,  Washington  has  gratuitously  hurt  the 
cause  of  democratic,  free-market  capitalism. 


RESTAURANTS— GO,  CONSIDER,  STOP 

Here  is  the  distilled  wisdom  of  brothers  Bob,  Kip  and  Tim,  and  other  Forbes  eatery  experts  Jeff  Cunningham  and  Tom  Jones. 


•  Le  Perigord— 405  East  52nd  St.  (Tel.:  755-6244). 
Menu,  decor,  captain,  waiters  and  flowers  all  speak  of  an 
earlier,  grander  era  for  New  York  French  restaurants. 
While  old-fashioned,  Le  Perigord  retains  a  freshness  and 
vitality.  Delicious  food:  perfect  cold  foie  gras  with 
Sauterne  jelly;  a  simple  and  superb  artichoke  vinaigrette; 
beef  stew;  grilled  Dover  sole;  cooked-to-order  shad  roe. 

•  Thomas  Scott's  on  Bedford— 72-74  Bedford  St. 
(Tel.:  627-4011).  While  the  setting  is  charming  and 
romantic,  the  food  is  terrible. 

•  Hangawi— 12  East  32nd  St.  (Tel.:  213-0077).  Unusu- 
al Korean  restaurant.  Vegetarian  menu  with  such  specials  as 


pumpkin  porridge,  tofu  roll  and  mushroom  bulgogj.  Tradi- 
tional Korean  full-course  meal,  pleasing,  light  and  satisfying. 

•  La  Ripaille— 605  Hudson  St.  (Tel.:  255-4406).  Like 
L'Auberge  du  Midi,  this  is  an  atmospheric  West  Village 
French  bistro.  Try  the  fish  and  game  dishes. 

•  Vong— 200  East  54th  St.  (Tel.:  486-9592).  Unique, 
like  eating  on  the  set  of  The  King  and  I.  Try  appetizers  such 
as  crab  spring  roll  with  tamarind  dipping  sauce  or  sauteed 
foie  gras  with  ginger  and  mango.  Entrees,  just  as  special: 
lobster  with  Thai  herbs;  roasted  chicken  with  lemon- 
grass;  black  bass  with  black  trumpet  mushrooms,  chestnut 
and  lotus  root  broth.  Desserts,  worth  every  calorie.       M 
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Bank  of  America 


Private  Debt  Financing 

For  A  Heavy  Equipment 

Credit  Company 

(We  Knew  Exactly  Where  To  Dig) 

The  unique  requirements  of  this  company  made  uncovering  sources 

of  capital  difficult  for  some  financial  institutions.  Our  knowledge  of  the 

institutional  market  enabled  us  to  design  a  customized  private  144A 

medium- term  note  program  that  was  well  received  in  the  market. 

We  use  creative  solutions  to  move  mountains. 


Our  client  had  the  ben  'fit  of  a  team  of 

specialists  in  relation:  hip  management, 

capital  raising  md  distribution. 


YOU  may  jUSt  forget  the  Other  One.  Just  when  you  .  guide  it  through  a  curve,  and  experience  instant  amnesic  !: 
think  the  BMW  740JL  is  the  most  luxurious  and  spacious  automo-  for  every  sports  car  you  have  ever  driven. The  740iL  The  ' 
bile  you've  ever  entered,  youvfire  up  its  magnificent  V-8  engine,        BMW  of  luxury  cars.THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE  j 


Other  Comments 


Gone  Security  Blanket 

Nothing  on  earth  today  is  quite  as 
snug  and  secure  as  a  Pullman  berth 
used  to  be  once  you  were  fairly  in  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  to 
lie  there  feeling  the  swaying  and  jig- 
gling of  the  car's  motion,  listening  to 
the  faraway  sound  of  the  whisde,  get- 
ting up  on  elbow  now  and  then  to  peer 
out  the  window  when  we  reached  a 
station,  and  at  last  drifting  off  to  sleep, 
was  to  know  unadulterated  happiness. 
-Bruce  Catton, 
Waiting  for  the  Morning  Train 

Hypochondria 

What  does  it  mean  when  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  warn  us 
about  all  the  "pain"  involved  in  cut- 
ting government  spending — in  their 
spending  less  of  our  money?  Painful 
for  whom?  Maybe  it's  painful  for 
politicians.  But,  for  the  average  citizen, 
what  pain  is  there  involved  in  his  keep- 
ing more  of  his  money  to  invest  it  the 
way  he  wants?  No  government  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  ever  borne 
the  cost  of  anything.  Taxes  cost  people. 
Tax  cuts  do  not  cost  government. 
-Theodore  T.  Forstmann,  found- 
ing chairman,  Empower  America 

Blowing  Off  Steam 

The  worst  sign  of  all  is  the  one  that 
comes  with  that  hot-air  hand  dryer  in 
the  men's  rooms  of  restaurants  too 
cheap  to  provide  towels.  "For  Your 
Convenience,"  the  sign  says.  "Prevents 


Chapping."  What  those  hand  dryers 
really  do  is  prevent  the  management 
from  having  to  pay  for  towels,  prevent 
you  from  getting  to  the  meal  you're  so 
hungry  for  while  you  shift  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  waiting  for  your  hands 
to  dry,  and  (speaking  for  myself)  prevent 
me  from  ever  going  back  there  if  I  have 
a  choice.  I  know  what's  for  my  protec- 
tion and  what's  for  my  convenience, 
and  I  also  know  what's  a  lot  of  hot  air. 
-Charles  Kuralt, 
in  Dateline  America 

Long-term  Advantages 

The  U.S.  Treasury  is  considering 
the  issue  of  indexed  bonds — on 
which  the  payments  of  coupons  and 
principal  adjust  automatically  for 
changes  in  the  consumer  price  index. 

If  indexed  bonds  are  unavailable — 
as  in  the  U.S. — then  long-term  fund- 
ing is  problematic  because  the  unpre- 
dictability of  inflation  creates  great 
uncertainty  about  the  real  value  of 
payments  far  into  the  future.  The 
Clinton  Administration  has  shortened 
the  average  maturity  to  around  five 
years,  [which]  makes  the  govern- 
ment's budget  more  sensitive  to 
movements  in  real  interest  rates. 

Long-term  indexed  debt  avoids  the 
sensitivity  of  real  financing  costs  to  shifts 
in  inflation  and  eliminates  sensitivity  to 
shifts  in  real  interest  rates. 

Indexed  bonds  are  a  win-win 
proposition.  The  U.S.  government 
should  introduce  them  now,  when 


"It's  not  mailmen  per  se.  I'm  just  very  a nti -government  these  days." 


inflation  is  not  a  problem,  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  next  inflation  crisis. 
-Robert  J.  Barro,  Harvard  eco- 
nomics professor  and  Hoover  In- 
stitution fellow,  Wall  Street  Journal 


You  don't  get  that  many  Presi- 
dents who  spend  their  whole  first 
term  trying  to  figure  out  why  they 
wanted  to  be  President.  It's  been 
fun  watching  Bill  try  to  work  it 
out.  Reminds  you  of  the  lady  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  song  who 
"doesn't  think  she  dances, 
but  would  rather  like  to  try." 
-Russell  Baker,  New  York  Times 


Arid  Prospects 
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Israel's  eight  closures  of  the  [Gaza] 
border  this  year  have  kept  the  12,000 
Gazans  who  depend  on  jobs  in  Israel 
from  working  more  than  an  average  of 
seven  days  a  month.  Unemployment 
estimates  range  from  40%  to  60%. 
Shipments  to  the  West  Bank  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  Strip's  only  exports, 
have  been  curtailed.  Investment  is  min- 
imal. Gaza  needs  an  immediate  infu- 
sion of  $400  million  for  develop- 
ment, but  only  $120  million  has  been 
pledged  by  international  donors,  and  a 
mere  $12  million  has  been  delivered. 
"People's  souls  are  dying  slowly,"  says 
Asia  Abdul-Hadi,  a  Gaza  journalist. 
"That's  worse  than  being  shot." 
-Karsten  Prager,  Time 

Not  Hung  Up  Over  It 

Once  Winston  Churchill  was  sit- 
ting on  an  outside  platform  waiting  to 
speak  to  crowds  who  had  packed  the 
streets  to  hear  him.  Beside  him  the 
chairwoman  of  the  proceedings  leaned 
over  and  said,  "Doesn't  it  thrill  you, 
Mr.  Churchill,  to  see  all  those  people 
out  there  who  came  just  to  see  you?" 
Churchill  replied,  "It  is  quite  flatter- 
ing, but  whenever  I  feel  this  way  I  al- 
ways remember  that  if  instead  of  making 
a  political  speech  I  was  being  hanged, 
the  crowd  would  be  twice  as  big." 
-James  C.  Humes,  The  Wit  & 
Wisdom  of  Winston  Churchill      H 
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The  Bombay  Sapphire  Martini.  As  Interpreted  by  Adam  Tihany 


POUR  SOMETHING  PRICELESS. 

Bombay*  Sapphire"  Gin   47%  alc/vol  (94  Proof)    100%  groin  neutral  spirits   ©1992  Carillon  Importers.  Ltd  .  Teaneck.  N.J.  ©1992  Adam  Tihany 


Which  paper 


r 


DO  YOTL 


You  probably  spend  more  time  choosing  paper 
for  your  bathroom  than  your  office.  (Hmm,  let's 
see,  this  one's  two-ply  but  that  one  seems  softer...) 


True,  you  have  bigger  things  to  worry  ab 
at  work  than  which  paper  to  buy.  But  it's  an  < 
decision  once  you  know  what  to  look  for. 


oose 


MORE  CAREFULLY? 


jook  for  whiteness,  so  your  printouts  are  bright         if  you  want  your  documents  to  carry  some.  And  if 

sharp.  Look  for  strength,  so  the  paper       BW  *Wk     tnat  seems  a  lQt  >just  l°°k  for  Hammermill. 

n't  jam  your  equipment  Look  for  weight.         wMmwKBP     You  don't  even  have  to  squeeze  it  to  decide. 


For  free  samples  and  information  on  where  to  buy  Hammermill  paper,  call  1-800-242-2148.    international^)  paper 


AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE  COMPOSITE  TRANSACTIONS 
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'We  sell  the  most  valuable  commodity.  Time.  Our  core  business  is  selling  tv,  radio  and  cable  airtime.  We're 
creating  new  businesses  at  home  and  expanding  abroad,"  says  Tom  Olson,  President  and  CEO  of  Katz  Media 
Group  Inc.,  an  Amex  IPO  in  April  1995.  "Since  listing,  the  Amex  has  worked  with  us  every  day.  They  initiate 
our  participation  in  Amex  industry  conferences,  analyst  seminars  and  institutional  meetings  to  give  us 
visibility.  That's  the  commodity  a  $290  million  company  needs."  TOM  OLSON  IS  BIG  ON  THE  AlVIEX. 


AMERICAN  STOCtl  EXCHANGE.  To  learn  about  the  advantages  the  Amex  can  bring  to  your  company, 
contact  Chairman  Dick  Syron.  Phone  212-306-5353.  E-mail  rsyron@amex.com.  Web  site  ]  dtp:  I /www. amex. com. 


Commentary 

on  events  at  home  and  abroad 


By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Chairman 


THAILAND— ANOTHER  1995  SUCCESS 


The  Philippines  is  an  example  of  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence an  effective,  vigorous,  skilled  government  can  make- 
to  a  country's  economy.  Thailand,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  experienced  numerous,  unscheduled  changes  in 
government  and  yet  has  managed  to  maintain  steady, 
health}-  economic  growth  for  many  years. 

Thailand's  king  lost  his  absolute  authority  and  became 
a  constitutional  monarch  in  1932.  Since  that  time,  the 
military  has  staged  17  coups — about  one  every  three  or 
four  years.  The  most  recent  coup  took  place  in  1991.  In 
1992  a  civilian  government  re- 
placed the  militarv  but  was  defeat-  9 
ed  at  the  polls  this  year.  Actually,  § 
no  Thai  government  has  ever  ? 
served  out  its  full  four- year  term. 

The  present  government  has 
many  plans  for  needed  improve- 
ments, but  none  for  fundamental 
changes  in  the  economy.  Between 
1971  and  1993  Thailand's  GDP 
growth  averaged  an  increase  of 
7.4%  a  year  and  is  now  predicted 
to  grow  at  least  8%  a  year  through 
the  end  of  the  decade — even  if 
there  were  a  coup  every  three  years. 

From  this  it  could  be  argued  that  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference which  government  is  in  power.  But  such  rea- 
soning would  be  most  inaccurate.  The  changes  in  Thai 
governments  have  rarely  been  based  on  ideological  dif- 
ferences. There  is  widespread  consensus  on  economic 
policies — especially  on  controlling  inflation — and  there 
is  a  strong  reliance  on  the  private  sector  to  promote 
growth.  Thailand's  governments  have  often  been 
charged  with  corruption  and  marked  by  the  fragility  of 
multiparty  coalitions  that  come  together  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment, only  to  later  break  apart. 

All  this  enhances  the  power  of  the  permanent  civil 
service.  Thailand  is  fortunate  in  that  its  bureaucracy  has 
usually  provided  sound  economic  policies.  Thailand  also 
has  an  excellent  diplomatic  corps,  comprised  of  such  dis- 
tinguished people  as  Foreign  Minister  Kasem  Kasemri, 
who  was  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  from  1982  to  1986  and 
deputy  prime  minister  in  a  former  government.  Chances 
for    long-term    stability    are    augmented    by    General 


CWW  and  Dr.  Virawan  Amnuay,  Thailand's 
deputy  prime  minister  of  economics. 


Chavalit  Yongchaiyudh,  Thailand's  defense  minister, 
who  has  served  in  two  previous  administrations  and  has 
helped  thwart  two  coup  attempts  by  the  military.  Many 
others  in  the  Cabinet  are  skilled  and  experienced  profes- 
sionals from  the  private  sector,  and  many  hold  degrees 
from  American  or  British  universities. 

Despite  the  material  benefits  enjoyed  by  a  large  portion 
of  Thailand's  59  million  people,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems. Foremost  is  the  traffic  gridlock  in  Bangkok,  made 
worse  by  the  addition  of  some  1,200  new  autos  every 
day — the  price  of  prosperity.  One  of 
Thailand's  most  successful  entre- 
preneurs, Thaksin  Shinawatra,  vol- 
unteered to  help  solve  this  problem 
by  giving  traffic  police  incentive 
bonuses  (from  his  own  considerable 
resources)  to  speed  the  flow  of  traf- 
fic in  the  worst  areas.  A  new  elevat- 
ed highway  slicing  through  the 
most  congested  areas  will  help,  as 
would  the  long-discussed  subway 
system.  Most  of  the  needed  ap- 
provals for  this  21.3-kilometer  sub- 
way have  finally  been  secured. 
Thailand's  wage  rate  is  rising, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  its  neighbors  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Thailand  is  moving  toward  mid-  and 
high-tech  industrial  production  (a  Chrysler- Volvo  joint 
assembly  plant  has  just  opened)  and  away  from  areas 
served  by  less-skilled  workers.  This,  in  turn,  has  brought 
about  a  needed  and  welcome  increase  in  compulsorv 
education,  from  six  years  to  nine  years. 

Thailand  has  always  been  a  loyal  and  warm  friend  of 
the  U.S.  But,  as  with  many  other  countries  during  the 
past  two  years,  we  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  taking  that 
friendship  too  much  for  granted.  We  made  serious  alle- 
gations of  drug  connections  against  two  men  rumored 
to  have  been  up  for  Cabinet  appointments.  To  date,  we 
have  not  substantiated  these  allegations,  even  though 
Thailand  has  named  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
two  men.  Predictably,  some  angry  anti-U.S.  voices  have 
been  raised. 

In  a  world  where  we  need  all  the  friends  we  can  get, 
this  seems  to  be  a  curious  way  for  us  to  behave.  ■ 
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^bure  finishing  a  presentation 


on  Lotus  Freelance  Graphics, 


printing  a  report  on  your  boss'  desk, 


and  browsing  the  Internet 


all  at  the  same  time 


I  * 


Is  it  the  espresso  or  OS/2 
Warp  Connect? 


^  hile  OS/2*  ^arp  Connect  may  not  come 
with  a  twist  of  lemon,  it  can  do  something  that's 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary. 

It  will  let  vou  access  multiple  servers  on 
multiple  networks  at  the  same  time,  wherever 
you  might  happen  to  be. 

Just  make  one  phone  call  and  enter  vour 
password.  That's  all 

it  takes  to  connect       Can    your    soft 
into  Internet.  NT,8 

UNIX8,  NetWare"  Windows8  for  Workgroup  and 
IBM  servers.  And  that's  all  it  takes  to  share  drives 
and  printers,  graphics  files  and  databases.  Even 
applications.  Its  amazing,  really. 

And  because  there  are  separate  memory 
address  spaces  built  in,  it's  crash-protected.  So 
a  problem  with  one  program  won't  crash 
everything  you're  running. 

Y,  ith  OS/2  ^arp  Connect,  you  can 
create  Person  to  Person"  connections 
with  up  to  eight  people,  whether  they're 


four  floors  away  or  four  time  zones.  So  you  can 
conference  by  video.  Collaborate  by  chalkboard. 
Communicate. 

And  you  can  do  it  all  with  the  speed  and 
reliability  of  OS/2,  the  software  that  readers  of 
Info  World  voted  Product  of  the  Year  for  three 
consecutive  years.  If  you're  looking  for  network 

connectivity,  com- 
W  a  r  e     do     this?        patibility  and  true 

multitasking,  you 
should  remember  one  important  thing:  It's  not 
only  where  the  working  world  is  headed,  it's 
where  it  is  right  now. 

To  find  out  how  OS/2  Warp  Connect  can 
help  your  business,  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  EA100.  Or  visit  our  web  site  at  http://www. 
austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2.html.  You'll 
find  it  quite  stimulating. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


OS/2  Warp  Conned  Fuiipack  is  available  Irom  IBM  In  1189  Cy  calling  1  800  IBM-3333  e<!  FA  100  in  Canada,  please  call  1  800  0S2-WABP  em  094  Reseller  prices  may  vary  The  IBM  home  page  is  located  al  http  //www  ibm  com  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Person  to  Person  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  and  tne  OS/2  logo  are  trademarks  oi  international  Business  Machines  Corporation  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  and  regislered  trademarks  ol  their  respective  companies 
© 1995  IBM  Corporation  Ail  ngms  reserved 
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PROMISE. 


Kemper  Securities  is  now  EVEREN  Securities. 
We've  taken  ninety  years  of  investment  experience 
and  created  an  independent,  employee-owned 
investment  securities  firm  dedicated  to  a  new  level 
of  intense  persona!  service.  At  EVEREN,  we'll  bend 
over  backwards  to  help  meet  your  needs  and  reach 

Member  NYSE  and  other  principal  exchanges.  Member  SIPC.  ©  1 995,  EVEREN  Securities,  Inc. 


your  investment  goals.  Because  as  owners,  the 
better  we  do  for  you,  the  better  we'll  do.  Call 
1-800-2-EVEREN  for  more  information  today. 


EVEREN 


SECURITIES 
A  vested  interest  in  your  success. 
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Electioneering  with  the  dollar 


Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  E.  Rubin 
with  Japan's 
Finance  Minister 
Masayoshi 
Takemura 
What  are  you 
going  to  do 
for  me? 


Thk  U.S.  Treasury  is 
nurturing  the  theory  that 
the  August  intervention 
to  push  the  dollar  up 
against  the  yen  was  a  eoup 
for  America — that  Japan 
kowtowed  to  Washing- 
ton. Nonsense,  says  noted 
dollar  watcher  C.  Fred 
Bergsten,  director  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.'s  Institute 
for  International  Econom- 
ics. "What  we've  seen  here,"  says  Bergsten, 
"is  one  of  the  more  extreme  versions  of  political 
manipulation  of  the  dollar  for  [U.S.  presiden- 
tial] election  purposes.'" 

Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E.  Rubin  and 
Under  Secretary  Lawrence  H.  Summers,  who  is 
in  charge  of  international  affairs,  grew  increas- 
ingly concerned  in  the  spring  that  Japan's  grow- 
ing financial  crisis,  especially  in  its  banking 
sector,  might  turn  into  an  allout  depression  that 
would  spill  over  to  hit  the  U.S.  economy.  The 
other  leading  industrial  countries,  notablv  Ger- 
many, shared  this  concern  at  their  economic 
summit  held  in  Halifax  in  June. 

The  collapse  of  two  small  Japanese  credit 
unions  in  August,  followed  quickly  by  the  bail- 


out of  regional  Hyogo  Bank,  was  all  it  took  to 
spur  Rubin  and  Summers  into  action.  The  U.S. 
Federal  Reserve,  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  the 
German  Bundesbank  acted  in  concert  to  sell  yen 
and  German  marks  to  buy  $4  billion  in  dollars, 
pushing  the  dollar  up  sharply. 

Rubin's  immediate  concern  has  been  that 
the  combination  of  a  low  dollar  and  continuing 
financial  pressures  in  Japan  would  discourage 
the  Japanese  from  buying  U.S.  bonds.  That 
would  make  it  difficult  to  finance  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit,  which  in  turn  would  spook  the 
U.S.  bond  market  and  lead  to  higher  U.S. 
interest  rates.  Very  bad  for  President  Clinton. 
Given  the  late  stage  of  this  economic  recovery 
(already  longer  than  the  post- World  War  II  av- 
erage length),  higher  rates  would  kill  any 
chance  that  the  economy  would  continue  to 
grow  through  next  November's  election. 

Rubin  and  Summers  also  had  another,  more 
personal,  concern.  They  and  the  U.S.  Treasury 
had  been  rightly  fried  in  the  press  and  by 
Congress  for  being  asleep  at  the  switch  last  year 
during  Mexico's  financial  crisis.  They  were 
determined  that  they  weren't  again  going  to  be 
portrayed  in  the  media  as  do-nothings,  even  if 
there  wasn't  much  they  could  do  to  solve  Ja- 
pan's financial  problems. 


Smaller — then  bigger — trade  deficits  ahead 


Wont  the  stronger  dollar  hurt  U.S.  ex- 
ports, or  at  least  the  profitability  of  U.S.  export- 
ers? Not  the  way  the  Administration  sees  it. 

White  House  officials  argue  that  a  stronger 
dollar  will  help  contain  already  modest  inflation. 
Lower  inflation  will  further  help  U.S.  exports, 
which  are  already  very  strong.  Any  impact  of  a 
stronger  dollar  on  trade  will  be  marginal. 

But  there's  another,  opposing  view.  Berg- 
sten's  colleague,  William  R.  Cline,  has  calculat- 
ed that  there  is  a  two-year  lag  between  ex- 
change rate  shifts  and  their  impact  on  the  overall 


U.S.  external,  or  current-account,  balance. 
This  relationship,  which  has  held  up  well  over 
time,  now  suggests  that  at  present  exchange 
rates  the  U.S.  current-account  deficit  will  ease 
somewhat  from  a  record  $180  billion  late  this 
year — but  that  the  stronger  dollar  will  widen  the 
deficit  starting  in  1997. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  the  stronger 
dollar  could  ease  the  trade  deficit  a  little  by 
reducing  the  dollar  cost  of  imports.  Short- 
term  progress  on  the  trade  deficit  will  sustain  the 
downward  pressure  on  interest  rates. 


Where  is  the  U.S.'  quid  pro  quo? 


U.S.  business  lobbyists  are  complaining  that 
the  Treasury  got  no  quid  pro  quo  for  helping 
Japan  by  pushing  up  the  dollar  against  the  yen. 
There  has,  for  example,  been  no  deal  that  would 
ensure  that  Japan  will  actually  reflate  its  econ- 
omy and  expand  internal  demand  in  such  a  way 
that  might  suck  in  more  imports. 

Case  in  point:  Tokyo  announced  in  mid- 
September  a  $137  billion  emergency  stimulus 
package.  Sounds  good,  but  note  that  it  is  but 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  such  measures.  Note,  too, 
that  most  of  the  money  in  it,  as  in  all  of  the 
earlier  packages,  is  Japanese  government  spend- 


ing that  was  going  to  happen  anyway.  Any 
added  stimulus  that  results  will  be  a  tiny  fraction 
of  that  $137  billion. 

Remember  that  the  dollar  was  already  head- 
ed up  when  the  Treasury  acted.  Capital  outflows 
from  Japan  to  the  U.S.  had  been  rising  since 
early  spring.  So  this  politically  motivated  cur- 
rency intervention  caused  the  dollar  to  over- 
shoot, to  105  yen  in  mid-September. 

The  dollar  has  already  fallen  back  to  around 
100  yen.  Look  for  predictable  consternation  as 
the  dollar  "falls"  back  to  the  mid-90s,  which  is 
where  it  was  headed  of  its  own  volition.         WK 
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THE  FORBES  INDEX 


BY  SHLOMO  I.  REIFMAN 


The  Forbes  Index  (1967=100) 

Current                266. 5*t 

265 

Previous              265.4 

Percent  change         0.4% 

245 

225 
205 

185                          / 

165     ^           / 

T\         M                                 'Preliminary      tRevised 

145 

n/ 

'81            '83          '85          '87          '89          '91           '93 

'95 

"Consumers  have  gotten  their  second  wind,"  argues 
economist  James  Classman  at  Chemical  Securities  in  New- 
York  City.  Classman  points  to  recent  data  on  new  single- 
family  home  sales:  Although  August  1995  home  sales 
declined  10%  from  July,  they're  6%  above  the  August 
1994  level.  This  comes  on  top  of  a  25%  increase  for  July 
of  1995  over  July  of  last  year.  Thanks  to  the  pickup  in 
housing,  Classman  thinks  that  gross  domestic  product 
grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  3%  in  the  third  quarter.  His 
forecast  for  the  fourth  quarter:  4%  growth. 


Other  key  rates 

Source 

Status 

Prime  rate 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

8.75% 

Auto  sales  year  to  date  vs  1 994' 

Ward's  Automotive 

-1.7% 

Index  of  leading  indicators  July  vs.  June 

Dept  of  Commerce 

-0.2% 
-$119bil 

Trade  balance2 1 2  months  ended  July  1 995 

Dept  of  Commerce 

All-commodity  producer  price  index3  Aug  vs  July 

Dept  of  Labor 

-0.2% 

1.3% 

7.7% 

lesale  goods, 
market  funds. 

GDP  2nd  quarter  vs  tst — annualized  growth           Dept  of  Commerce 

M2*  (3-month  change) — annualized  growth            Federal  Reserve 

1  U.S. -based  manufacturers,  excludes  imports,  as  of  8/31/95. 2Tbtal  goods  and  services.  3Whc 
'  Includes  Ml  (public  currency  and  checking  deposits)  plus  savings  accounts  and  money 

Index  components 


The  Forbes  Index  is  a  measure  of  U.S.  economic  activity 
composed  of  8  equally  weighted  elements:  The  cost  of 
services  relative  to  all  consumer  prices,  the  level  of  new 
orders  for  durable  goods  compared  with  manufacturers' 
inventories,  total  industrial  production,  new  housing 
starts,  personal  income,  new  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation,  total  retail  sales,  total  consumer 
installment  credit. 

To  measure  these  8  elements,  Forbes  monitors  10 
series  of  U.S.  government  data.  The  last  14  months' 
data  for  each  series  are  presented  in  these  charts. 


126 


Services 


Total  index 


175 


145 


Consumer  price  indexes  (1982-84  average=100) 

all  urban  consumers,  unadjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Industrial  production  index  u98 

seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 


New  housing  starts  (thousands)  privately  owned, 
unadjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


385 


360 


335 


310 


New  unemployment  claims  average  for  month 
(thousands),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Labor) 


Retail  sales  (Soiilions), 

seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


Inventories 


New  orders 


290 


240 


Manufacturers'  new  orders  and  inventories 

(Sbillions),  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 
MlMllWMIMMMUI'y, 


3550 


3450 


3350 


3250 


Personal  income  (Sbillions)  wage  and  salary 
disbursements,  seasonally  adjusted  (Dept  of  Commerce) 


990 


940 


890 


840 

Consumer  installment  credit  (Sbillions)  total, 
seasonally  adjusted  (Federal  Reserve) 

''sJWaWMWHKU.  '  -.rvi 
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ABSOLUT'  VODKA  PRODUCT  OF  SWEDEN  40  AND  50%  ALC/VOL  (80  AND  100  PROOF)  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  ABSOLUT  COUNTRY  OF  SWEDEN  VODKA  &  LOGO,  ABSOLUT,  ABSOLUT  BOTTLE 
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THOSE  WHO  APPRECIATE  QUALITY  ENJOY  IT  RESPONSIBLY 
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Apollo  Glove, 
National  Air  and 
Space  Museum, 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Otis  Carrier  Pratt        &        Whitney  Sikorsk 
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1 .  Be  there  first. 


2.  Watch  someone 
eat  your  lunch. 


In  fields  from  aerospace  to  air  conditioning,  the  same  rule 
applies.  Be  first  to  seize  opportunities  or  give  ground  to  someone 
who  does. 

Being  first  is  important  on  geographic  frontiers  as  well  as 
technological  ones.  Which  is  why  United  Technologies  invests  early 
in  new  markets  like  China  and  Russia.  Why  we  have  employees  in 
six  times  as  many  cities  of  the  world  as  the  State  Department.  And 
why  we  invest  steadily  in  new  technologies  that  can  rejuvenate 
mature  markets. 

And  we  almost  never  miss  lunch. 
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amilton    Standard 


UT    Automotive 


United 
Technologies 
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Chrysler  Corp.  isn't  Kirk  Kerkorian's  only 
preoccupation.  Kirk's  also  got  a  sick 
Las  Vegas  casino  on  his  hands. 


The  wrong  land 
of  carnage 
trade 


By  Seth  Lubove 

Sparring  with  Chrysler  Corp.  Chair- 
man Robert  Eaton  isn't  Kirk  Kerko- 
rian's only  pastime  these  days.  The 
aging  financier  has  his  hands  full  of 
trouble  at  MGM  Grand  Inc.,  the  big 
casino/hotel  complex  in  Las  Vegas. 
Kerkorian  owns  74%  of  MGM  Grand's 
49  million  shares. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $1.1  billion,  the 
MGM  Grand  opened  with  a  splash  in 
December  1993  and  earned  a  hand- 
some $75  million  in  its  first  year  on 
revenues  of  $742  million.  But  once 
the  novelty  of  the  place  wore  off,  so 
did  business.  MGM  Grand  this  year  will 
probably  earn  just  $24  million,  on 
revenues  of  $725  million.  Of  eight 
large  gambling  companies  followed 
by  Salomon  Brothers,  MGM  Grand  has 
by  far  the  worst  net  margins — an  ex- 
pected 3.3%  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31.  Compare  that  with  12.1%  for 
Mirage  Resorts,  12.9%  for  Circus  Cir- 
cus Enterprises  and  9.7%  for  Harrah's 
Entertainment. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Chrysler  preoc- 
cupations, Kerkorian  has  had  to  pay 
attention  to  MGM  Grand.  This  sum- 
mer its  former  chief  executive,  Robert 
Maxey,  resigned.  Kerkorian  replaced 
him  with  52 -year-old  J.  Terrence 
Lanni,  former  president  of  Caesars 
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World.  Alongside  Lanni,  Kerkorian 
then  installed  trusted  lieutenant  Alex 
Yemenidjian  as  president  and  chief 
operating  officer. 

Lanni  and  Yemenidjian  have  lots  of 
fixing  to  do.  The  MGM  Grand  com- 
plex pulls  in  plenty  of  people,  but  they 
don't  spend  enough  money.  On  an 
average  day  60,000  bodies  pass 
through  the  pulsating  casino/hotel, 
gawking  at  the  MGM  Lion  entrance, 
the  75-foot-tall  reproduction  of  the 
Wizard  of  Oz's  Emerald  City  and  the 
33-acre  theme  park.  Reflecting  Las 
Vegas'  recent  attempts  to  attract  the 
family  trade,  baby  carriages  are  as 
common  as  pinky  rings  once  were. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  the  wrong  kind 
of  carriage  trade.  Families  with  babies 
tend  not  to  be  high  rollers. 

In  trying  to  attract  high  rollers, 
Lanni's  predecessors  went  overboard. 
If  another  casino  offered  a  high-stakes 
gambler  a  credit  limit  of  $3  million, 
the  MGM  Grand  offered  $5  million. 
The  inevitable  result:  The  casino  had 
to  double  its  bad  debt  reserve  in  the 
second  quarter,  to  $19  million. 

Lanni  promises  to  pa)'  more  atten- 
tion to  the  smaller  bettors  while  still 
attracting  the  high  rollers.  He  has  no 
choice  but  to  attract  all  kinds:  "We 
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have  to  be  all  things  to  all  people," 
says  Lanni  of  the  casino's  171,500 
square  feet  of  gambling  space,  the 
most  in  Vegas.  "If  you  have  S20  in 
your  pocket,  we  want  to  give  you  as 
good  a  value  as  if  you  had  S20  mil- 
lion," he  says. 

Well,  not  quite.  MGM  Grand  has 
built  751  luxury  suites,  52  of  which 
are  two  stories  high  and  include  inter- 
nal elevators,  formal  dining  rooms 
and  dual  master  bathrooms,  each  with 
its  own  hot  tub.  Clearly  these  super- 
suites  aren't  for  mom  and  pop  and 
the  kids. 

Neither  is  the  baccarat  pit,  where 
favored  players  can  escape  from  hoi 
polloi  into  two  back  rooms  complete 


with  an  elegant  private  dining  area 
and  kitchen.  Lanni  plans  to  fence  off 
more  high-end  tables,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  out  in  the  open  where  the 
gawkers  can  stare. 

Back  to  those  folk  with  the  smaller 
purses.  To  attract  them  you  need 
sizzle,  as  Stephen  Wynn  offers  with 
his  exploding  volcano  at  the  Mirage. 
'Our  lion  is  pretty  dismal,"  Lanni 
sighs.  "It  looks  like  a  papier-mache 
lion."  He  wants  to  build  a  new,  more 
realistic  lion  with,  say,  a  mouth  that 
opens  and  roars  and  a  restaurant  and 
some  shops  inside  the  lion's  cavern- 
ous head,  currently  dead  space. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  capitalize  on 
MGM     Grand's     HolMvood     name, 


Lanni  plans  to  recreate  a  sound  stage 
in  front  of  several  restaurants  within 
the  complex.  Other  plans  envision  a 
re-creation  of  Hollywood  Boulevard, 
including  a  reproduction  of  the 
Brown  Derby  restaurant,  and  a  Side- 
walk of  the  Stars  commemorating  the 
high  rollers — "removable  if  they 
don't  pay  us,"  jokes  Lanni.  Mean- 
while, he  is  searching  for  an  experi- 
enced joint  venture  partner  to  take 
over  management  of  MGM  Grand's 
much  derided  theme  park.  "Half  of 
being  smart  is  knowing  what  you're 
dumb  at,"  he  says. 

As  he  works  to  draw  both  the  masses 
and  the  big  gamblers  to  his  slumping 
casino,  Lanni  faces  additional  competi- 


MGM  Grand's 
Alex  Yemenidjian 
(left)  and 
J.Terrence  Lanni 
(right); 

Kirk  Kerkonan 
(above) 

Kerkorian's  boys 
have  lots  of  fixing 
to  do.  "We  have 
to  be  all  things 
to  all  people," 
says  Lanni. 


tion.  Next  year  at  least  three  huge  new 
casino/hotels  will  open  in  Las  Vegas, 
including  the  2,100-room  New  York- 
New  York  across  the  Strip.  Its  owners 
are  Primadonna  Resorts  and  Kerko- 
rian's MGM  Grand. 

No  question  but  that  Kerkonan  has 
picked  himself  a  good  man.  During  his 
18  years  at  Caesars,  Lanni  earned  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  operating 
managers  in  the  industry.  He  senses 
opportunity  at  MGM  Grand.  "It's  not 
very  exciting,"  he  savs,  "'to  go  some- 
where that  has  great  margins  already." 

Kerkorian  has  a  lot  riding  on  Lanni. 
If  he  can't  run  a  successful  gambling 
casino,  how  can  the  78-year-old  finan- 
cier claim  he  knows  how  to  run  an  auto 
company?  SH 
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Will  the  Rainforest  Cafes  be  the  next  big  theme 
restaurant  success?  Certainly  the  fake  thunder  and 
lightning  help  improve  the  turnover. 

Meat  loaf 
and  monkeys 


By  Christie  Brown 

A  CURTAIN  OF  RAIN  foils  from  the  vine- 
covered  ceiling  onto  a  mossy  rock 
wall.  Fog  puffs  up  in  spooky  swirls. 
Four  live  parrots  screech  from  rings 
set  over  a  snapping  mechanical  croco- 
dile. A  20-foot-tall  fiberglass  giraffe 
looms  over  the  mall  corridor. 

All  this  to  peddle  vegetable  soup, 
banana  cheesecake  and  margaritas. 
You  are  in  the  Rainforest  Cafe  at  the 
Mall  of  America  in  Bloomington, 
Minn.,  the  latest  twist  on  the  "theme 
restaurant,,  concept.  Jaded  American 
consumers  no  longer  want  their  ham- 
burgers and  meat  loaf  straight.  They 
want  them  smothered  in  schmaltz. 

Inside,  Rainforest  Cafe  tables  are 
surrounded  by  massive  fake  banyan 
trees,  dripping  Spanish  moss  and  Tar- 
zan  vines.  Mechanized  birds  and 
monkeys  chatter  from  swings  in  the 
greenery.  Fake  thunder  and  lightning 
go  off  every  17  minutes.  It's  hard  to 
hear  your  dinner  companions,  but 
then  the  patrons  don't  have  much  to 
say  anyhow. 

Mind  you,  you're  not  eating  just 
meat  loaf.  The  menu  features  things 
like  "jungle  chowder"  (vegetable 
soup),  "eves  of  the  ocelot"  ( meat  loaf 
with  mushrooms)  and  "gorillas  in  the 
mist"  (banana  cheesecake).  To  drink, 
there  is  the  Chocolate  Coconut 
Climber  (yogurt  and  amaretto)  or 
Sheba's  Jungle  Juice  (yogurt,  Oreos, 
coffee). 

So  far,  a  roaring  success.  There's 
often  a  two-hour  wait  for  dinner.  No 
reservations.  Diners  check  in,  get  an 
estimated  table  time  and  go  play  in 
the  mall  until  the  appointed  hour. 

Of  course,  there's  a  Rainforest  shop 
in  the  cafe,  packed  with  logo  T  shirts 
(S20)  and  mugs,  S60  sweatshirts,  fla- 
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mingo-patterned  boxer  shorts,  glass 
sculptures  and  squeakv  animal  toys. 
Prices  range  from  75  cents  for  arrow- 
heads to  S6,000  for  a  3-foot  hunk  of 
amethyst  crystal.  A  third  of  all  diners 
buv  something.  Retail  profit  margins 
are  a  fat  50%,  but  the  customers  don't 
mind.  A  talking  tree  in  the  shop  makes 
them  feel  good  about  their  spending 
as  it  spouts  environmentally  correct 
messages  along  with  subtle  plugs  like 
"Aren't  we  hungrv  now?" 


This  loopy  nightmare  of  consumer- 
ism is  the  brainchild  of  Steven 
Schussler,  40,  a  parrot  lover  and  tan  of 
tropical  scenery  who  owned  a  chain  of 
nightclubs  in  the  Midwest  in  the 
1970s.  Just  before  his  Minneapolis 
nightclub  went  bust  in  1992,  he 
dreamed  this  up.  He  turned  his  mod- 
ern four-bedroom  Minneapolis  house 
into  a  Rainforest  Cafe  prototype,  and 
wined  and  dined  potential  investors. 
Plenty  of  ideas  got  nixed  along  the 
way,  like  the  tortoises  and  butterflies. 
"The  turtles  smelled  too  much  and 
the  butterflies  kept  landing  on  the 
food  and  died  cverv  two  weeks,"  re- 
calls Schussler. 

One  of  Schussler's  early  investors 
was  Lyle  Berman,  54,  chairman  of 
Grand  Casinos,  Inc.  (FORBES,  Aujj. 
17,  1992).  Berman  raised  S3.2  million 
in  seed  money  and  became  chairman 
of  the  new  business.  Schussler  became 
vice  president.  Martin  O'Dowd,  pre- 
viously  a  director  at  Holiday  Inn  and 
manager  of  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  in 
New  York  City,  was  tapped  to  be 
president. 

The  restaurant  opened  a  year  ago 
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The  Rainforest  Cafe  in  Bloomington's  Mall  of  America 
Tropical  fish  tanks,  fog  machines  and  Tarzan  vines. 
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Martin  O'Dowd, 
Rainforest  Cafe 
president 
Diners  often 
wait  two  hours 
for  tables. 


for  lunch  and  dinner,  seven  days  a 
week  from  10:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Almost  from  day  one,  the  numbers 
have  been  impressive.  Each  of  the  295 
seats  turns  over  seven  times  a  day, 
double  the  average  for  comparable 
restaurants.  Per-seat  revenues  are 
over  $2,500  a  month,  compared  with 
SI, 500  a  month  at  Landry's  Seafood, 
another  theme  restaurant  chain, 
based  in  Houston. 

After  losing  money  the  first  few 
months,  Rainforest  Cafe,  Inc.  started 
turning  a  profit  in  July.  Berman  and 
Schussler  tc )ok  it  public  in  April  at  S6  a 
share,  raising  S23  million  for  59%  of 
the  company.  Berman  is  the  largest 
shareholder,  with  19.3%.  Schussler 
has  11.5%.  The  stock  has  since 
jumped  to  S22,  giving  it  a  market  cap 
of  S141  million. 

That's  a  lot  of  money  for  a  business 
that  may  gross  SI 3  million  this  vear. 


Mark  Bartholomay,  an  analyst  at  Dain 
Bosworth,  figures  the  company  will 
open  four  new  stores  next  year  and 
will  earn  S4  million  on  sales  of  S46 
million.  Maybe  so,  but  even  then 
vou're  talking  37  rimes  earnings  for 
the  stock. 

A  talking  tree  spouts 
environmentally  correct 
messages  along  with  plugs 
like  "Aren't  we  hungry  now?" 


A  big  test  comes  this  month,  when 
Rainforest  Cafe  uses  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  public  offering  to  open 
its  second  restaurant — at  Woodfield 
Mall,  just  outside  of  Chicago.  A  third, 
at  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  is  slated 
for  next  vear. 


Will  the  concept  fly?  Unlike  Planet 
HolK-wood  and  Hard  Rock  Cafe, 
which  target  the  18-to-40-year-old 
tourist  crowd  with  gimmicky  fast 
food,  Rainforest  goes  right  to  the 
family  market.  A  professional  bird 
trainer  takes  the  company's  live  par- 
rots ( 1 3  in  all )  around  to  local  schools 
and  civic  associations  for  shows.  That 
brings  them  in  for  dinner — 65%  of 
customers  are  local  residents.  The  res- 
taurant sets  aside  space  for  wheel- 
chairs and  strollers. 

One  recent  Tuesday  afternoon,  1 1  - 
year-old  Lindsey  Johnson  had  her 
nose  pressed  against  a  fish  tank  while 
ordering  a  gooey  chocolate  cake. 
Lindsey  already  has  polished  stones 
and  a  key  chain  from  prior  visits  to  the 
Rainforest  store.  "This  time  we  plan 
to  get  a  sweatshirt,"  said  her  mother, 
Sue  Johnson. 

Jungle  chowder,  anyone?  Mi 
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Here's  capital  redeployment  for  you:  Joe  Kasputys 
liquidated  a  utility  and  turned  the  shell  into  an 
information  services  firm. 

Teardown 


By  John  R.  Hayes 


Joseph  Kasputys,  chief  executive  of  Pnmark  Corp. 

"We  wanted  to  get  as  much  cash  as  we  could  to  do  something  else." 


In  Hollywood  they  call  it  a  tear- 
down,  bulldozing  a  perfectly  usable 
house  because  the  new  owner  wants 
something  different.  Joseph  Kasputys 
has  done  a  teardown  on  Waltham, 
Mass. -based  Primark  Corp. 

Kasputys,  59,  had  a  brilliant  resume 
when  Primark,  then  a  gas  utility,  re- 
cruited him  in  1987.  He  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
career  presiding  over  a  rather  sleepy 
utility  outfit.  He'd  joined  the  Navy 
while  earning  a  math  degree  at  Brook- 
lyn College.  The  Navy  taught  him 


about  computers,  then  sent  him  to 
Harvard  Business  School  for  an 
M.B.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  Between  degrees 
they  put  him  to  work  in  the  Pentagon, 
two  doors  down  from  Robert  McNa- 
mara.  He  later  wrote  the  fuel-alloca- 
tion rules  for  the  1973  oil  embargo 
and  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Leaving  government  in  1977,  Kas- 
putys became  a  protege  to  Harvard 
professor  Otto  Eckstein  at  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  the  economic  forecast- 
ing outfit.  Dili  was  a  huge  database 


of  publicly  available  information 
wrapped  with  software  that  produced 
reports  corporations  paid  a  lot  of 
money  for — a  business  model  that 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Kasputys'. 
"Otto  was  the  first  person  to  success- 
fully commercialize  the  deliver)'  of  a 
database  through  electronic  means,1' 
says  Kasputys.  He  stayed  a  while  at  DR] 
after  McGraw-Hill  bought  it,  but  by 
1987  was  hankering  to  run  his 
own  show. 

That  experience  was  just  right  for  a 
gas  utility  diversifying  into  other  busi- 
nesses. But  Kasputys  saw  the  potential 
for  doing  a  teardown  and  replacing 
the  existing  business  with  something 
a  lot  more  dynamic,  something  more 
like  DRI,  which  was  involved  in  the 
electronic  management  and  market- 
ing of  information. 

Within  a  year  the  gas  business  had 
been  spun  off  to  shareholders  and  the 
other  businesses  were  being  sold  or 
fixed  up  for  future  sale.  What  was  left 
was  a  small  holding  company  with 
$150  million  in  cash.  "We  wanted  to 
get  as  much  cash  as  we  could  to  do 
something  else,1'  he  says,  "and  that 
something  else  was  the  information 
business." 

His  opportunity  came  in  1991, 
when  he  was  able  to  buy  a  privately 
owned  technology  company  called 
the  Analytic  Sciences  Corp.,  now 
called  Tasc,  Inc.  Tasc  did  classified 
research  and  computer  project  man- 
agement for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  intelligence  agencies.  It 
was,  for  example,  the  primary  systems 
engineering  contractor  for  Star  Wars. 
"We  had  to  take  a  leap  of  faith  in 
buying  it,11  Kasputys  recalls.  "In  most 
cases  we  didn't  know  what  the  sales 
were  or  who  the  customers  were." 
However,  the  price,  $167  million, 
was  within  Primark's  cash  resources. 

What  appealed  to  Kasputys  was  the 
possibility  of  using  Tasc's  informa- 
tion-gathering talents  in  the  private 
sector.  He  figured  Tasc  could  design 
advanced  computer  systems,  and  do 
database  management,  satellite  in- 
formation processing,  plus  imaging 
and  data  compression  technology. 
Most  recently  Kasputys  landed  a  $70 
million  contract  to  provide  the  Bra- 
zilian government  with  satellite  sur- 
veillance of  land-use  development 
along  the  Amazon.  Tasc  also  owned  a 
unit    that    processed    free    National 
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Weather  Service  data,  which  it  then 
sold  to  agricultural  users,  CNN,  the 
Weather  Channel  and  60%  of  the  local 
ty  news  market. 

Looking  to  add  more  content  to 
Tasc's  technology,  Kasputys  in  1992 
paid  Dun  &  Bradstreet  S 19 1  million 
for  Datastream,  a  firm  he'd  tried  to 
buy  as  far  back  as  1984,  while  at 
McGraw-Hill.  "It  was  one  of  those 
cases  where  you  just  keep  sending 
flowers,'''  he  says.  "Sometimes  you 
get  a  return  phone  call." 

Datastream  was  a  huge  but  anti- 
quated database  of  recent  and  histori- 
cal financial  information  on  interna- 
tional companies.  Kasputys  sent  Tasc 
engineers  to  overhaul  the  back  office 
while  other  Tasc  employees  began 
developing  new  products.  The  most 
recent:  Easvstream,  a  simpler,  cheaper 
service  for  intermittent  users  that  be- 
gan selling  last  month. 

Kasputys  is  convinced  that  financial 
information  is  the  right  business  to  be 
in.  He  reasons  that  better  and  faster 
data  will  always  find  a  buyer.  "People 
in  this  business  keep  score  by  the 
hour,"  says  Kasputys. 

In  June  Kasputys  paid  S200  million 
for  Disclosure  Inc.,  a  supplier  of  Secu- 
rities &:  Exchange  Commission  fil- 
ings. Disclosure  is  the  perfect  Kaspu- 
tys company:  It  collects  information 
that  is  free  to  all  comers.  Then  it 
packages  reams  of  disorganized  elec- 
tronic data  into  useful  products — 
copies  of  SEC  documents  available  on- 
line or  on  paper,  for  example,  or  CD- 
ROM  databases  of  new  equity  offerings 
or  earnings  estimates. 

Primark  even  counts  competitors 
among  its  customers,  other  data  dis- 
tributors like  Lexis-Ncxis  and 
Bloomberg,  for  instance.  In  August 
Kasputys  even  agreed  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  providing  raw  SEC  data  on 
the  Internet.  Kasputys  figures  he  can 
use  the  site  to  redirect  some  Internet 
users  to  value-added  products  such  as 
Edgar  Plus,  a  financial  report  data- 
base that's  available  on  America 
Online. 

Disclosure  lifts  Primark's  sales  to 
over  S700  million  next  year.  It  also 
got  Wall  Street's  attention.  Since  June 
the  stock  has  jumped  from  16  to  25. 
When  Kasputys  started  building  his 
new  structure  after  tearing  down  the 
old  one,  the  stock  sold  as  low  as 
4%.  M 


As  Japan  moves  to  a  service  economy,  vast  new 
business  opportunities  arise.  Yasuyuki  Nambu 
was  early  on  the  scene. 

"Recession  is 
my  friend" 


By  Neil  Weinberg 

In  CHANGE,  even  wrenching  change, 
lies  opportunity.  Out  of  the  current 
economic  turmoil  a  whole  new  class 
of  Japanese  entrepreneur  is  emerg- 
ing. "You  hear  a  lot  about  the  prob- 
lems of  Toyota  and  Mitsubishi,  but 
not  much  about  Japanese  service  in- 
dustries where  most  of  [Japan's] 
growth  will  come,"  says  Yasuyuki 
Nambu,  43.  "I  see  recession  as  mv 


friend.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
couldn't  afford  to  do  in  the  late 
1980s  that  we  can  do  now  because 
real  estate  prices  and  interest  rates  are 
down."  The  very  forces  that  squeeze 
Japanese  manufacturing  companies 
make  labor  and  other  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Japanese  service  economy, 
where  Nambu  flourishes. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  Nambu 


Pasona  Group's  Yasuyuki  Nambu  (center)  and  his  staff 

Gainfully  employing  120,000  of  Japan's  well-educated,  underutilized  women. 
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Pasona  Group 

has  built  his  Pasona  Group 
into  a  services  conglomer- 
ate with  $1.1  billion  in 
revenues  last  year  from 
more  than  100  different 
businesses.  Based  in  To- 
kyo, the  group  runs, 
among  other  things,  Ja- 
pan's largest  temporary 
employment  agency,  a 
worldwide  credit  card  cus- 
tomer-service network 
and  a  computer  consult- 
ing business.  Were  Pasona 
public,  it  would  probably 
have  a  market  capitaliza- 
tion of  upwards  of  $1.5 
billion;  Nambu  owns 
nearly  all  of  it. 

Pasona      hasn't      come 
through  the  recession  un- 
scathed:   Group    revenues 
slipped  5%  last  year.   But 
this    is    only    a    blip,    and 
Nambu  expects  his  service 
conglomerate  to  resume  its 
fast    rate    of  growth.    He      ■■■■ 
speaks  confidently  of  start- 
ing a  total  of  10  to  15  companies  this 
year  and  next  and  boosting  revenues 
15%  to  30%  annually. 

While  studying  chemistry  at  Kansai 
University  in  1972,  Nambu  started  a 
for-profit  school  for  youngsters  to 
learn  practical  aspects  of  Buddhist 
philosophy.  As  the  school  grew  to 
over  400  students  in  four  years, 
Nambu  realized  that  many  of  the 
children's  mothers  were  highly  edu- 
cated women  who  were  willing  to 
work  but  could  find  no  employment 
in  Japan's  stratified  work  force. 

He  began  hiring  them  out  for  sec- 
retarial, translation  and  other  tempo- 
rary work.  Established  in  1976,  Pa- 
sona has  120,000  registered  women 
temps  and  1994  revenues  of  $840 
million,  making  it  one  of  the  world's 
top  ten  temporary  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  female  temp 
agency,  Pasona  runs  another  for  male 
professionals,  with  50,000  temporary 
male  accountants,  programmers  and 
others.  Such  workers  already  account 
for  28%  of  Japan's  labor  force,  and  the 
portion  is  rising.  In  Japan,  as  in  the 
U.S.,  companies  are  restructuring  and 
turning  in  singly  to  outsourcing 
for  routine  j<  and  outplacement  for 
excess  workers. 

"At  first  the    /linistry  of  Labor  op- 
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Imports  at  a  Designer  Collezione  shop 
High  fashion  at  low  prices. 


posed  us,  saying  it  [outplacement] 
was  a  threat  to  lifetime  employment," 
says  Nambu,  "but  as  the  recession  has 
continued,  they've  recognized  the 
need  for  more  liquidity  in  the  labor 
market." 

But  Nambu  is  more  than  just  a 
temp  help  entrepreneur.  Wherever  he 
sees  an  opportunity,  he  moves  in. 
Take  retailing.  Retail  prices  are  very 
high  in  Japan  because  of  heavily  lay- 
ered, inefficient  distribution. 

For  the  past  three  years  Pasona 
Group's  nine  Designer  Collezione 
shops  in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Sapporo 
have  been  importing  designer  appar- 
el directly  from  manufacturers,  thus 
undercutting  existing  distribution 
channels.  The  shops  offer  Armani 
and  Versace  suits  for  30%  to  70%  less 
than  Japan's  department  stores 
charge.  Next  spring  Pasona  plans  to 
begin  a  similar  venture  in  imported 
food  and  open  a  six-story  shopping 
and  entertainment  complex  in  Kobe 
that  will  feature  low-price  imported 
foods,  clothing  and  automobiles. 

Another  opportunity:  the  gray 
market  in  American  cars.  Pasona  be- 
gan having  cars  from  U.S.  dealers 
this  summer  and  selling  them  at  20% 
to  30%  below  the  automakers'  offi- 
cial Japanese  dealers'  prices.  Pasona's 


Collezione  Auto  charges 
$49,000  for  a  fully  loaded 
Cadillac  Seville  SDS,  for  ex- 
ample, nearly  30%  below 
what  local  dealers  charge. 
The  company  hopes  to  sell 
close  to  1,000  vehicles  in 
its  first  year. 

"Some  people  say  Amer- 
ican cars  are  too  big  to  drive 
in  Japan,  but  it's  non- 
sense," says  Nambu.  "Jap- 
anese don't  buy  them  be- 
cause they  cost  so  much 
more  than  in  the  U.S." 

Obviously  Nambu  has 
studied  changes  in  the  U.S. 
economy  and  understood 
that  where  the  U.S.  is  today 
is  where  Japan  is  heading. 
He  spends  several  months  a 
year  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  their  home  in  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  whence 
Nambu  commutes  to  a 
posh  Manhattan  office 
adorned  with  pictures  of 
himself  with  celebrities 
ranging  from  Ronald  Reagan  to  Rod 
Stewart. 

Having  seen  firsthand  the  personal 
computer's  transformation  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  Nambu  has  pushed 
Pasona  Group  into  PCs.  Its  computer 
services  business  already  includes  a 
consulting  joint  venture  with  Ma- 
sayoshi  Son,  the  fellow  billionaire 
whose  software  distribution  company 
Softbank  bought  the  Comdex  com- 
puter show  last  year  for  $800  million. 
Over  the  past  year  Pasona  has 
launched  a  Windows  Rescue  Team,  to 
help  Japanese  businesses  with  soft- 
ware upgrades,  and  a  telephone  hot- 
line to  handle  customer  calls  for  man- 
ufacturers. First-year  sales  of  these 
new  products  are  expected  to  hit  $5 
million. 

Adapting  American  ideas  to  Japan 
doesn't  always  work.  Nambu  opened 
an  American-style  hard-shell  crab  res- 
taurant in  Tokyo.  It  failed  because 
Japanese  diners  took  so  long  to  eat  the 
delicacy  that  turnover  was  low  and  it 
couldn't  turn  a  profit. 

Nambu  takes  pretty  much  the  same 
attitude  toward  taking  his  company 
public:  too  messy  and  too  time-con- 
suming. "I  don't  need  the  capital," 
he  explains,  "and  what  I  really  enjoy  is 
a  happy  life  with  my  family."  Bl 
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The  Kodak  Digital  Science  DC40  camera 
ings  sharp,  colorful  pictures  to  your  computer. 


Your  business  generates  dozens  of  reports, 
>roposals,  and  presentations  every  year. 
Documents  full  of  text  and  numbers.  Now 
magine  the  same  communications  illustrated 
vith  colorful  pictures.  And  the  business 
idvantage  you'd  have  with  the  power  of  color 
it  your  fingertips. 

Kodak  Digital  Science™  products  give  you 
:hat  power.  Every  integrated  Digital  Science 
:ool,  from  our  DC40  camera  to  our  thermal 


in  the  capture, 
manipulation,  and 
output  of  vibrant 
digital  pictures. 

Color  is  a 
powerful  language. 
One  that  speaks  to 
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Communicating  with  color 
is  as  easy  as  point  and  click. 
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Jse  colorful  language. '; 


Z.  printers,  preserves  color  integrity,  fidelity, 
ind  range.  Enabling  your  computer  system 

'■'  p  reproduce  the  rich,  true  color  you  only  get 
from  Kodak. 

For  60  years,  Kodak  has  studied  color. 
How  the  human  eye  perceives  it,  how  the 
human  being  responds  to  it.  Armed  with  that 
knowledge,  Kodak  has  turned  the  creation  and 
reproduction  of  color  images  into  an  exact 
science.  Now  our  exclusive  color  science,  first 
conceived  for  film  photography,  has  advanced 
to  the  digital  arena  where  it  plays  a  vital  role 


Kodak  ck 

digital  science~\J 


colorful  Digital  Science  products,  call  us 
at  1-800-322-2177  ext.  103  in  the  U.S., 
1-800-465-6325  ext.  36100  in  Canada. 
Or  visit  us  on  the  Worldwide  Web 
at  http://www.kodak.com/ 


Colorful  pictures 
make  your 
communications 
come  alive. 


It's  how  you  put  pictures  to  work.1 


O  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1995  Kodak,  Digital  Science  and  the  ds  monogram  sympol  are  trademarks  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company 


As  a  nation  on  the  move,  Portugal  had  only  one 
thing  slowing  it  down:  the  leaded  gasoline  that  was 
in  its  trucks  and  cars  was  being  phased  out  to  help 


All  for  a  drive  in  the  country. 


the  environment.  Unless  it  could  quickly  build  new 
production  facilities,  the  country  would  have  to 
import  unleaded  gasoline  from  foreign  suppliers. 
The  country's  leading  gasoline  seller,  Petrogal,  came 
to  Raytheon  Engineers  &  Constructors  to  build  the 
solut'on.  Within  a  record-setting  18  months  they 


had  it:  a  state-of-the-art  alkylation  facility  that  mi " 
clean-burning,  high-octane  gasoline  production  (  '■* 
a  stable  economy)  a  reality. 

Right  now,  companies  the  world  over  arc  f 
relying  on  our  international  resource  manag  "^ 
ment  for  their  new  facilities  and  modernizat 
programs.  Having  consolidated  respected  names 
such  as  Badger,  Ebasco,  and  United  Engineers  &  \ 
Constructors,  we  now  serve  our  clients  from  more 
than  40  offices  globally  -  making  us  the  single  sourc  \ 
for  quality  design,  engineering,  procurement,  con- 
struction, operations,  and  maintenance. 


uind  out  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Tell  us  your 
is  —  we'll  show  you  how  we  can  make  your  next 
'ect  a  success.  Call  Raytheon  Engineers  & 
J  istructors  today:  U.S.  -  617-860-2773,  Asia  - 
"    10-463-8031,  Europe  -  31-70-3494004. 
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Government  Services 


Richard  Sharp  scored  big  selling 
electronics  and  computers.  Next:  used  cars. 
Is  the  man  serious?  He  sure  is. 


Would  you  buy  a  used  car 
from  this  man? 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 

High  growth  is  a  mixed 
blessing:  It  attracts  compe- 
tition as  spilled  honey  at- 
tracts flies.  Richard  Sharp,  a 
48 -year-old  former  com- 
puter programmer  and 
now  chief  executive  of  Cir- 
cuit City  Stores,  knows  this. 
He  turned  it  into  the  largest 
chain  of  brand-name  con- 
sumer electronics/com- 
puter stores.  His  merchan- 
dise-packed superstores  are 
now  doing  $7  billion  a  year 
and  raising  both  sales  and 
earnings  20%  annually. 

For  now  Sharp  sees  lots 
more  sales  growth  in  con- 
sumer electronics  retailing. 
Eveiy  year  out  to  2000  he 
plans  to  open  55  to  60  new 
superstores,  with  an  aver- 
age of  38,000  square  feet 
each,  in  large-population 
markets.  Plus  15,000- 
square-foot  stores  in  small-  HOSm 
er  markets,  such  as  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.  This  on  top  of  the  375 
or  so  Circuit  City  already  owns. 

But  in  the  end  every'  market  be- 
comes mature:  Look  at  the  trouble 
supermerchants  like  McDonald's  and 
Wal-Mart  are  having  in  maintaining 
robust  domestic  growth  now  in  the 
face  of  mounting  competition  and 
market  saturation. 

As  Richard  Sharp's  been  good  for 
Circuit  City,  it's  been  good  to  him.  His 
nearly  1%  of  the  stock  is  now  worth  $30 
million.  He  has  no  intention  of  sitting 
around  and  waiting  for  his  business  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  competition. 

But  used  cars?  That's  what  he  has 
hit  upon  as  Circuit  City's  next  target, 


Circuit  City's  Richard  Sharp  on  CarMax  used-car  lot 

Modern  management  for  the  $150  billion  used-car  market 


after  ruling  out  the  more  restrictive 
new-car  business. 

Sharp  says  that  when  he  looked  at 
the  $150  billion  used-car  market,  he 
saw  opportunity.  Here  was  a  business 
where  supply  was  plentiful,  demand 
fairly  steady  and  management  prac- 
tices lousy. 

Demand,  he  explains,  is  being 
boosted  by  new-car  prices,  which  now 
start  on  average  close  to  $20,000. 
Who  wants  to  pay  that  much  for  an 
extra  car  for  one  of  the  kids  to  take  to 
college?  Or  for  the  spouse  to  take 
grocery  shopping?  Supply  is  better 
than  ever,  thanks  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing number  of  newer  used  cars  com- 


ing off  two-  or  three-year 
leases. 

Then  Sharp  looked  at  the 
potential  competition: 

42,000  used-car  dealers 
and  22,000  new-car  dealers 
who  sold  used  cars  they  got 
in  trade-ins.  Your  average 
used-car  dealer  does  $2 
million  a  year.  He  is  too 
small  to  achieve  economies 
of  scale  or  to  apply  modern 
management  methods. 

And  used  cars  have  this  in 
common  with  Circuit  City: 
A  used-car  dealer  does  not 
sell  just  one  or  two  brands, 
and  neither  does  Circuit 
City,  which  offers  consum- 
ers a  huge  range. 

Sharp   backed   his   intu- 
ition with  market  research. 
"We    asked    people    who 
bought  used  and  new  cars 
about  their  shopping  expe- 
riences.   Not   surprisingly, 
there   were    more    dislikes 
than  likes."  All  those  jokes:  Would 
you  buy  a  used  car  from  Slick  Willie? 
In  1993  Sharp  and  Austin  Ligon, 
Circuit  City's  senior  vice  president  of 
corporate  planning  and  automotive, 
developed  their  first  used-car  show- 
room. It  was  situated  less  than  a  mile 
from  their  Richmond,  Va.  headquar- 
ters, where  they  could  keep  a  close  eye 
on  it.  They  called  it  CarMax:  The 
Auto  Superstore. 

Give  the  customer  plenty  of 
choice — as  Circuit  City  does.  Sharp 
and  Ligon  built  a  lot  on  the  property 
to  hold  500  cars  that  were  no  more 
than  five  model  years  old  and  had  no 
more  than  70,000  miles.  And  they 
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to  fetch  the  newspaper. 
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1995  Imported  by  The  Glenlivel  Dislillin 


'   quality  enjoy  it  responsibly. 

'""'ch  Whisky.  Ale.  40%  by  Vol.  (80  proof).  The  Glenfiyet  is  a  registered  trademark 


Circuit  City 


installed  a  service  shop.  No  more 
caveat  emptor.  Now  it  is,  we  service 
what  we  sell.  "When  consumers  come 
to  CarMax,  they  find  a  large  number 
of  high-quality  ears  that  have  been 
through  our  110-point  inspection 
process,"  says  Sharp.  "We  provide 
customers  with  a  30-day  warranty 
from  the  date  of  purchase.  We  will  fix 
the  car  free  if  anything  goes  wrong." 

CarMax  buys  its  used  ears  at  auc- 
tions and  from  fleet  dealers.  It  also 
buys  from  consumers. 

No  bargaining — and  thus  no  fear  of 
being  taken.  "We  price  the  car  right 
on  the  sticker  at  or  below  NADA  [Na- 
tional Automotive  Dealers  Associa- 
tion] book  value.  The  consumer 
doesn't  have  to  haggle  to  get  a  com- 
petitive price." 

No  haggling  gives  CarMax  a  psy- 
chological advantage.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  salesperson  as  an  antago- 
nist trying  to  milk  him,  the  customer 


views  the  salesperson  as  a  source  of 
information.  "Once  you  remove  the 
price  negotiation  process,"  says 
Sharp,  "then  the  salesperson  becomes 
someone  who  can  assist  you  in  mak- 
ing the  right  purchase.  Our  people  are 
on  a  fixed  commission  per  ear." 

Does  the  formula  work?  Apparent- 
ly. Sanford  Bernstein's  consumer 
electronics  retailing  analyst,  Ursula 
H.  Moran,  estimates  that  this  single 
lot  moved  over  4,000  cars  last  year  to 
the  tune  of  about  $55  million. 

Now  Circuit  City  has  opened  two 
more  CarMax  stores  in  Atlanta  and 
one  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  One  of  the 
Atlanta  stores  has  a  1,000-car  lot, 
twice  as  big  as  the  original  Richmond 
lot.  It  expects  to  open  another  earlv  in 
1996  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Note  that  the  numbers  are  analyst 
Moran's  estimates.  Sharp  himself  is 
being  very  stingy  with  numbers.  "It's 
still  a  test,"  he  insists.  "The  volume  is 


very  good,  but  the  profit  margins  may 
be  less  than  the  consumer  electronics 
business.  Today  we  are  still  losing 
money."  Sharp  insists  it  will  be  a  year 
to  18  months  before  he  decides 
whether  to  go  national  with  CarMax. 

Analyst  Moran,  who  has  done  a  lot 
of  research,  smiles  and  says:  "Sharp's 
understandably  cautious.  He's  still 
wrestling  with  operational  issues  and 
hasn't  finalized  a  CarMax  business 
model.  And  he  doesn't  want  potential 
competitors  to  know  his  plans. 

"But  whether  it's  called  a  test  or  a 
rollout,  the  fact  is  they  are  buying  lots 
of  land  and  could  open  about  seven 
more  stores  in  1996-97." 

Ursula  Moran  speaks  with  author- 
ity. Before  joining  the  Wall  Street 
firm,  she  studied  the  retail  car  market 
while  working  for  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton.  She  figures  that  in  five 
years  CarMax  could  be  moving  used 
cars  at  a  $3  billion  annual  rate.       M 


Forget 
haggling 


A  CUSTOMER  walks  into  a 
brightly  lit  steel-and-glass 
CarMax  showroom.  A  re- 
cent-model used  car 
catches  his  eye.  It's  a  low- 
mileage,  sporty-looking 
number  with  its  hood 
open.  The  customer  looks 
inside.  The  engine  and 
other  drive  components  arc- 
spotless,  looking  almost 
brand-new. 

This  is  a  used-car  lot? 

No  unctuous  salesper- 
son, no  patter  about  how  a 
used  car  was  driven  spar- 
ingly by  an  aged  school- 
teacher. A  sales  consul- 
tant in  a  bright  blue  or  yel- 
low shirt  and  khaki  pants 
walks  up.  If  the  customers 
have  brought  their  kids 
on  a  weekend  or  an  eve- 
ning, they  are  invited  to 
drop  them  off  in  a  super- 
vised playroom. 

The  "consultant" 
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CarMax  showroom  with  information  kiosks 

A  friendly  environment  to  ease  a  buyer's  concerns. 


points  the  potential  cus- 
tomer to  a  freestanding 
kiosk,  one  of  several  dis- 
persed about  the  room. 
The  salesperson  helps  him 
log  on  to  a  touch -screen 
computer  and  enter  his 
preferences.  The  com- 
puter searches  the  store's 
inventory  in  the  right 
price  range — sav  $12,000 
to  $13,000  1992  Toyota 


Camrys  or  Honda  Accords 
with  about  40,000  miles. 
Want  to  think  it  over?  Take 
a  printout  with  you. 

Test-drive?  Of  course. 
The  salesperson  accompa- 
nies the  prospect  across 
the  lot.  Large  blue  and  yel- 
low banners  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  com- 
pacts, the  full-size  cars, 
the  vans  and  sports  vehicles. 


Here's  the  car  that  fits 
your  specs.  The  salesperson 
drives  the  car  to  the  gate, 
and  a  scanner  registers  the 
car  and  identity  of  the 
salesperson.  Outside  the 
gate  the  customer  gets 
behind  the  wheel  and  drives 
along  a  test  route. 

Sold?  Back  in  the  of- 
fice, the  computer  registers 
all  the  costs  associated 
with  the  purchase. 

Need  financing?  Cir- 
cuit City's  own  finance  sub- 
sidiary or  NationsBank 
will  give  you  a  yes  or  no  in 
just  ten  minutes.  You  can 
insure  the  car,  too,  before 
you  drive  it  off.  Extended 
sendee  plan  with  warranty 
that  covers  all  mechanical 
and  electrical  parts?  Just 
sign  here. 

When  the  customer 
climbs  into  his  clean,  shiny 
used  car  ready  to  drive 
off,  the  salesperson  snaps 
his  picture  with  a  Polar- 
oid. The  whole  thing  was  a 
pleasant  experience,  not 
an  ordeal  of  haggling  and 
doubts  about  quality  and 
price.  -H.R.    ■■ 
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Recently,  Mary  Washington  Packed  Her 
Dreams  Into  84  Cardboard  Boxes. 


She  hought  a  house.  Something  shed  minted  to  do  lor  vears.  I'hii  she  didn't  know  where  to  skirt.  Fannie  A  \ae.  the  nation's  lamest  source 


oj  lands  lor  mortgage  lenders,  helped  put  her  on  the  pathlohomcewncrship. ,  \ftcr  she  saw  one  of  our  Opertfng  Doors  commercials  on 
/A .'  she  called  us. .  \nd  then  everything  skirled  n  iiijing  A  \aiy  Washington.  We  sent  her  a  free  guide  so  she  could  determine  // 

she  was  read}1  to  huv  a  home.  Then  we  liclpcd >?"'<!§■  W&>"$h  ,nc  homc-huying  process. .  \nd I'mally,  A  \aiy  got  a  loan  through  a  lender 
we  do  husiness  with  in  her  community. .  \ltcr  f/iM    Wti-had  le/t  to  do  was  spring  lor  pizza  on  moving         ^*-  _         .   _  _ 
day.  lo  find  out  more  about  how  we  helped  Am 


pnng  or  pizza  on  moving  -^»-  „         .   _ 

^  FannieMae 

Call  1-800-548-9444.        Shavim  \mcriaiA  NtwVWiv  I  inm 


Billionaire  publisher  Kenneth  Thomson  is  pulling 
money  out  of  newspapers  and  reinvesting  in  specialty 
and  electronic  publishing.  What  does  Thomson  know 
that  Gannett  doesn't  know? 

Greener  pastures 


By  Marcia  Berss 


The  Right 
Honorable 
Lord  Thomson 
of  Fleet 

An  emotional 
decision — but 
money  speaks 
louder  than 
sentiment. 


Nothing  so  hocuses  Kenneth 
Thomson's  mind  as  falling  profit  mar- 
gins inside  his  $6.4  billion  (1994 
revenues)  Thomson  Corp.  In  news- 
paper publishing  Thomson's  operat- 
ing margins  have  tumbled  from 
29.3%  in  1989  to  just  17.2%  last  year. 
The  company's  president,  Michael 
Brown,  thinks  he  might  be  able  to 
push  them  back,  to  20%  within  three 
years.  Might. 

What  these  falling  margins  are  say- 
ing to  Thomson  is:  It's  time  to  cut 
back  on  newspaper  investments. 
Based  in  Toronto,  Thomson  publish- 
es Canada's  national  newspaper,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and  more 
than  1 50  other  papers,  mostly  in  small 


one-paper  towns  in  Canada,  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  Its  biggest  U.S.  concen- 
tration is  in  Ohio. 

In  common  with  other  newspaper 
chains,  Thomson  is  experiencing  a 
shrinking  advertising  base.  The  papers 
get  only  about  30%  of  their  revenues 
from  subscriptions  and  newsstand 
sales;  the  balance  comes  from  display 
and  classified  advertising.  And  that's 
the  rub.  Discount  retailers  and  other 
big  display  advertisers  increasingly  pre- 
fer preprinted  inserts  to  more  expen- 
sive in-paper  advertising.  That  makes 
newspapers  more  dependent  on  classi- 
fied ads,  the  most  cyclically  sensitive 
kind  of  advertising,  which  is  also  under 
attack  from  give-away  papers  and  new 


electronic  advertising  vehicles. 

"Natural  growth  [in  newspapers]  is 
going  to  be  difficult,"  says  President 
Brown  bluntly.  "We  don't  want  to  get 
locked  into  no-growth  businesses." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Kenneth 
Thomson — Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet — is  abandoning  the  business 
that  made  his  family  rich  and  power- 
ful: They  own  72%  of  Thomson 
Corp.,  worth  $5.5  billion.  But  he  is 
deploying  a  fair  amount  of  his  corpo- 
rate capital  into  related  businesses  that 
show  more  promise  for  growth  and 
profitability.  This  has  been  an  emo- 
tional decision  for  the  72 -year-old 
Thomson.  His  father,  Roy,  bought  his 
first  newspaper  in  an  Ontario  gold- 
mining  town  in  1934,  and  kept  buy- 
ing. After  Roy  Thomson's  death  in 
1976,  son  Kenneth  continued  acquir- 
ing, including  the  Globe  and  Mail  in 
1980  and  U.S.  newspapers. 

But  money  speaks  louder  than  senti- 
ment, and  in  July  Thomson  Corp.  sold 
10  British  daily/Sunday  newspapers 
and  41  weeklies  for  about  $500  mil- 
lion to  Trinity  International,  and  19 
Canadian  papers  to  Hollinger  Inc.  It  is 
also  selling  25  small-town  papers  in  the 
U.S.,  and  taking  bids  on  its  5  Scottish 
newspapers — these  include  Edin- 
burgh's Scotsman  and  Aberdeen's 
Press  and  Journal.  Together,  these 
sales  should  yield  over  $1  billion. 

The  papers  Thomson  keeps  will  be 
overhauled,  made  more  efficient. 
Brown  is  clustering  Thomson's  small- 
town papers  in  regions,  to  combine 
functions  like  printing  and  sales  of 
regional  ads  that  appear  in  several 
papers.  Thus  Thomson  is  retaining 
groups  in  central  Ohio  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  North  American  papers 
Thomson  recently  sold — like  the 
Leavenworth  Times  of  Kansas  and  the 
Del  Rio  News-Herald  of  Texas — 
could  not  easilv  be  incorporated  into  a 
regional  grouping. 

Brown  wants  to  pull  capital  out  of 
the  newspaper  business  without  en- 
tirely abandoning  the  field.  Example: 
He's  contracting  out  printing.  'Tt's 
been  a  religious  tenet  that  every  news- 
paper must  have  its  own  press — and 
they  are  bloody  expensive!"  exclaims 
Brown.  "If  someone  else  prints  a 
paper,  they  put  up  the  capital,  they  take 
the  union  hassles.  There's  no  messing 
around  with  ironmongering."  Any- 
one can  do  printing  and  move  iron,  is 
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For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Patek  Philippe  has  been  known  as  the 

finest  watch  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  made  differently. 

It  is  made  using  skills  and  techniques  that  others  have  lost  or  forgotten. 

It  is  made  with  attention  to  detail  very  few  people  would  notice.  It  is  made, 

we  have  to  admit,  with  a 
total  disregard  for  time. 
If  a  particular  Patek 
Philippe  movement  requires 
four  years  of  continuous 
work  to  bring  to  absolute 
perfection,  we  will  take  four 
years.  The  result  will  be  a 
watch  that  is  unlike  any 
other.  A  watch  that  conveys 
quality  from  first  glance  and 
first  touch.  A  watch  with  a 
distinction:  generation  after 
generation  it  has  been  worn, 
loved  and  collected  by  those 
who  are  very  difficult  to 
please:  those  who  will  only 
accept  the  best.  For  the  day 
that  you  take  delivery  of  your 
Patek  Philippe,  you  will  have 
acquired  the  best.  A  watch 
that  tells  you  something 
about  yourself,  quietlv 
reflecting  your  own  values. 
A  watch  that  was  made 
to  be  treasured. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 


For  an  elegant  col  -  lunik  about  Patek  Philippe  illustrating  our  men's 

and  women's  wa(  -end  $l5_or  for  current  brochures,  please  write  to: 

Patek  Philippe,  I  >'  keleller  Plaza.  Suite  930  (I  ).  New  York,  NY  10020. 


TheWatehdog 
unleashes  Customer  Satisfaction^ 


r 


"I  love  to  challenge  people 
to  tell  the  original  from  the  Watchdog  copy.' 
Beverly  Eich,  Buyer,  America  West 


"Minolta's  Major  Account  Program  and 
low  cost-per-copy  contracts  are  really  good  news." 
Alan  Skulsky,  Director  of  Purchasing,  Rite  Aid  Corp. 


"We  live-or-die  by  uptime, 
and  Minolta's  Preventive  Maintenance  Program 
is  a  lifesaver." 
Seth  Kaminsky,  VP  Supplier  Relations,  Avis 


£rfP 


"Productivity  soars  with  Watchdog  features  like 

duplexing,  sorting  and  stapling." 

Fred  Menzer,  Purchasing  Manager,  Spiegel,  Inc. 


"We  don't  worry  about  supplies  or  toner  anymore. 
The  Watchdog  stays  in  touch  with  the  dealer,  automatically. 
Gayle  Henderson,  Director  of  Purchasing, 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  Productions 


They  gave  the  Watchdog  a  home 

and  now  they  can't  live  without  him. 

Office  pace  picked  up  when 

their  Watchdog  went  to  work. 

The  Watchdog  Copier! 

It's  Minolta's  revolutionary  CS-Pro  Series! 

All  Minolta's  impressive  CS  technology 

operates  to  insure  C.S.  (Customer  Satisfaction). 

With  hidden  electronic  Watchdogs 

to  guard  against  misfeeding, 

miscopying,  and  cut  malfunctions  way  back. 

With  S.M.A.R.T.  -  it's  so  clever  it  calls 

the  Dealer  by  itself.  Press  a  button,  it  even 

orders  toner  and  supplies!  In  addition: 

our  3-hole  punch  and  Booklet  Making  Mode. 

All  these  features  and  1 00%  productivity. 

To  give  a  Watchdog  a  home 

just  call  1-800-9-MINOLTA. 


Copiers 

Cameras 

Faxes 

Digital  Systems  I 

Document  Imaginm 

Camcorders 

Binoculars 

Color  Sensors   I 

Only  from  the  mint* 
of  Minolta 


fi  MINOLTA  CORPORATION 


V..^     THE  EP  6000  FROM  MINOLTA'S  NEW  AWARD-WINNING 
■^^■^     CS-PRO  LINE  OF  COPIERS 


MINOLTA 


Thomson's  greener  pastures 
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Thomson  Corp.  President  Michael  Brown 

"We  never  give  equity.  Ever.  Ever.  Ever. 

Our  principal  shareholder  wants  to  increase  his  percentage,  not  reduce  it." 


i 

is 
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his  point.  "We're  good  at  marketing, 
creative  work,'1  says  Brown. 

What  will  Brown  and  Thomson  do 
with  the  SI  billion  they  are  pulling 
out  of  newspapers?  Accelerate  acqui- 
sitions in  more  promising  media  busi- 
nesses. Thomson  is  already  a  leader  in 
the  S25  billion  specialty  publishing 
industry.  What's  specialty  publishing? 
Whereas  newspapers  and  magazines 
attract  a  broad  and  disparate  audi- 
ence, specialty  publications  reach 
more  focused  audiences.  Thomson's 
stable  of  specialty  publications  and 
databases  span  finance  {American 
Banker,  Securities  Data  Co. ),  defense 
(Jane's  Weekly),  science,  medicine 
(Physician  s  Desk  Reference),  engi- 
neering, education  and  law  (Lawyers 
Cooperative  Publishing). 

Whereas  a  general-interest  daily 
newspaper  sells  for  maybe  35  cents, 
about  SI 00  a  year  on  subscription, 
American  Banker  goes  for  S750  a 
year,  Jane's  Weekly  for  $197.  If  one- 
thinks  of  publishing  as  a  business 
where  you  buy  paper,  add  some  value 
and  then  sell  it,  it's  pretty  clear  that 
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you  can  add  more  value  in  specialty 
publishing  than  in  general  publishing. 
Something  else  Thomson  likes  about 
specialty  publishing:  It  is  less  depen- 
dent on  advertising  than  newspapers. 
The  customers  covet  the  information 
sufficiently  that  they  will  pay  full 
price — and  then  some — for  it. 

If  the  information  can  be  delivered 
electronically,  so  much  the  better — 
think  of  all  the  paper  and  delivery 
trucks  you  don't  need. 

Last  year  Thomson  bought  elec- 
tronic database  management  firm  In- 
formation Access  Co.  from  ZifF Com- 
munications for  $465  million.  This 
information  outfit  uses  almost  no  pa- 
per and  doesn't  have  advertisers. 

Brown,  60,  an  animated  English- 
man w  1 1'  >  joined  Thomson  in  London 
in  1969,  began  to  acquire  specialty 
publishing  companies  soon  after 
Thorn  on  sold  the  Times  of  London 
t<  l  Murdoch's  News  Corp.  in 

L9I  undreds  of  acquisitions  later, 

'I  is  $3  billion  (revenues)  spe- 

ci;  mblishing  business  generates 

al         47%  of  Thomson  Corp.'s  total 
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Thomson's  greener  pastures 


sales,  and  nearly  60%  of  its  operating 
income,  $819  million  last  year.  The 
newspaper  division's  revenues  have 
stagnated  over  the  past  few  years  at 
about  $1.1  billion. 

Last  fall  Thomson  tried  to  buy 
papermaker  Mead  Corp.'s  Lexis/ 
Nexis,  the  legal  and  business  informa- 
tion electronic  publisher.  That  would 
have  been  a  good  fit,  because  Lexis/ 
Nexis  is  an  electronic  distribution  net- 
work that  could  be  used  to  help  dis- 
tribute Thomson's  growing  specialty 
library.  But  Lexis/Nexis  went  to 
Anglo/Dutch  publisher  Reed  Else- 
vier for  SI. 5  billion,  more  than 
Thomson  was  willing  to  pay.  In  short, 
while  Thomson  and  Brown  like  elec- 
tronic publishing,  they  are  not  besot- 


ted with  it. 

Today  Brown's  eye  is  on  Lexis' 
rival,  privately  held  West  Publishing 
Co.  of  Minneapolis  (FORBES,  Nov.  21, 
1994).  West's  owners  announced  in 
August  that  they  may  sell.  With  similar 
revenues  but  believed  to  be  more  prof- 
itable than  Lexis/Nexis,  West  may 
fetch  $2  billion — a  stretch,  but  not 
much  of  one  for  Thomson.  With  $3 
billion  in  long-term  debt,  Thomson's 
debt  ratio  currently  stands  at  50%  of 
capital,  but  the  $1  billion  in  capital 
being  pulled  out  of  newspapering  will 
reduce  the  debt  ratio  to  about  35%. 

There  are  other  available  sources  of 
cash  if  Thomson  needs  it.  The  compa- 
ny owns  a  big  travel  agency  and  air 
charter  business  in  Britain  that  gener- 


The  First 
Lord 
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of  Fleet 


Thomson  Corp. 
patriarch 
Roy  Thomson 
It  took  Rupert 
Murdoch  to  turn  his 
"Times"  around. 


Toronto-born  Roy 
Thomson  (1894-1976) 
failed  as  a  farmer  and  a 
seller  of  car  parts,  but  in 
1931,  at  age  37,  he  found 
his  calling  when  he  started  a 
radio  station  in  the  hin- 
terlands of  Ontario.  He 
bought  more  stations, 
one  housed  in  the  same 
building  as  a  newspaper. 
He  bought  the  paper,  too, 
and  was  launched  on  a  ca- 
reer as  one  of  the  world's 
preeminent  press  lords. 

By  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Thomson  was  con- 
centrating on  his  five  On- 
tario newspapers  and  sold 
his  eight  radio  stations  to 
his  partner,  Forbes  Four 
Hundred  member  Jack 
Kent  Cooke. 

In  1953  Thomson 
headed  to  Britain  to  buy 
Edinburgh's  leading  dai- 
ly, the  Scotsman,  leaving 
North  American  opera- 
tions to  son  Kenneth.  Roy 
bought  8cottish  Televi- 
sion, the  commercial  televi- 
sion franchise  for  central 
$cotland — a  "license  to 
print  money,"  he  often 
said.  He  plowed  the  TV 
profits  back  into  publish- 
ing, buying  London  titles 
like  the  Tatler,  and  text- 
book and  trade  book  pub- 


lishers. In  1966  Thom- 
son culminated  his  life's 
work,  he  said,  by  buying 
the  prestigious  Times  of 
London.  It  turned  into  a 
financial  disaster — though 
it  won  the  family  a 
hereditary  title,  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet. 

In  1981,  five  years  after 
his  father's  death,  Kenneth 
Thomson  sold  the  Times, 
his  father's  crown  jewel. 
The  buyer  was  Rupert 
Murdoch  who,  with 
Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  help,  broke  the 
vicious  unions  that  were 
paralvzing  British  publish- 
ing, and  made  the  Times 
solidly  profitable. 

But  this  wasn't  the  end 
of  the  Thomsons.  J.  Paul 
Getty  (see  p.  82)  invited 
Roy  to  participate  in  a  ven- 
ture with  Getty  Oil  and 
Occidental  Petroleum  in 
1971  to  look  for  oil  in  the 
North  $ea.  The  partners  hit 
gushers  in  1973  and 
1974,  just  as  oil  prices 
jumped.  When  the  family 
sold  the  oil  interests  in 
1 989  it  redeployed  the 
capital  back  into  publish- 
ing, but  far  beyond  the 
newspapers  that  had  been 
the  making  of  Roy's 
fortune.  -M.B.    ■■ 


ates  $140  million  a  year  in  operating 
earnings,  on  revenues  of  $2.2  billion. 
There  have  been  rumors  that  Thom- 
son will  sell  or  spin  off  the  travel 
business,  and  Brown  does  nothing  to 
quash  the  rumors  when  he  says: 
"Travel  does  not  leverage  off  infor- 
mation/publishing. That's  our  pri- 
mary interest."  The  travel  division  is 
probably  worth  at  least  $1  billion. 
Another  potential  source  of  cash: 
Thomson's  big  holdings  in  Canadian 
newsprint  mills. 

Brown  may  need  the  money.  He  is 
pouring  money  into  marketing  and 
new  product  development.  Example: 
In  November  Thomson  paid  $339 
million  for  Medstat  Group,  a  medical 
database  firm  that  sells  claims  infor- 
mation to  health  care  pavers  and  pro- 
viders; these  subscribers  use  the  data 
to  negotiate  lower  rates  and  compare 
costs.  Brown  is  combining  Medstat 
with  Thomson's  clinical  databases  to 
develop  new  specialty  information 
products  that  will  join  pricing  data 
with  medical  treatments  and  results 
for  health  care  management. 

By  some  Wall  $treet  standards,  To- 
ronto-listed Thomson  Corp.  is  a 
cheap  stock.  It  sells  for  just  8  times 
cash  flow;  leading  U.$.  newspaper 
publisher  Gannett  fetches  12  times — 
and  is  far  less  diversified  and  lacks 
Thomson's  big  stake  in  specialty  and 
electronic  publishing.  Wall  $treet  val- 
ues specialty  publishers  like  McGraw- 
Hill  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  at  around 
13  times  cash  flow. 

As  a  Canadian-domiciled  compa- 
ny,  Thomson  has  been  proscribed  by 
U.S.  law  from  joining  U.S.  publishers 
like  Gannett  and  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  in  buying  U.8.  television  or  radio 
stations.  Yet  last  year's  purchase  from 
Ziff  boosted  the  portion  of  Thomson 
Corp.'s  assets  that  are  in  the  U.S.  to 
nearly  two-thirds.  There  is  specula- 
tion that  Thomson  Corp.  may  soon 
list  its  stock  in  New  York,  which  may 
expand  the  market  for  the  stock. 

U.S.  investors  might,  in  fact,  like 
Thomson's  hard-nosed  insistence  on 
moving  capital  to  where  it  earns  the 
highest  return  and  its  hard-nosed  in- 
sistence on  expansion  without  equity 
dilution.  "[In  making  acquisitions] 
we  never  give  equity,"  says  Brown. 
"Ever.  Ever.  Ever.  Our  principal 
shareholder  wants  to  increase  his  per- 
centage, not  reduce  it."  M 
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Although  we  are  the  4th 
largest  insurance  Group 
worldwide  by  funds  under 
management,  what  really 
matters  to  us  is  the  individual. 
All  the  people  working  with 
AX  A  in  23  countries  on  4 
continents  are  committed  to 
devising  better  solutions  for 
our  clients'  needs. 
We  sum  this  up  in  one  word: 
trust.  Trust  takes  time  to 
build,  but  can  be  lost  in  a 
moment  if  a  client  is  not 
satisfied. 

So  we  are  not  speaking  lightly 
when  we  say:  "Go  ahead.  You 
can  rely  on  us". 

INSURANCE  &  INVESTMENT 
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THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 


Updating  the 
Fifth  Amendment 


BY  JAMES  D.  ZIRIN 


James  D.  Zinn,  atrial 
lawyer,  is  a  partner  in 
the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Brown  &  Wood. 


When  O.J.  Simpson  decided  not  to  take  the 
stand,  his  silence  could  be  weighed  by  everyone 
except  the  12  people  on  the  jury.  Under  the 
law  the  jurors  may  draw  no  adverse  inference 
from  his  failure  to  testify. 

This  refusal  to  draw  an  inference  from  si- 
lence outrages  common  sense.  Experience  tells 
us  that  an  innocent  man  would  be  expected  to 
shout  his  innocence  to  the  skies.  A  legitimate 
trader  ought  to  be  happy  to  disclose  the  analy- 
sis that  led  to  his  investment  decision.  We  all 
know,  but  are  reluctant  to  admit,  that  only 
guilty  people  benefit  from  silence.  A  defendant's 
flight  from  the  jurisdiction  always  has  been 
considered  as  preeminent  evidence  of  guilt  and 
is  universally  admissable.  What's  the  moral 
difference  between  silence  and  flight? 

Under  present  interpretations  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  when  investigators  question  a  sus- 
pect, the  suspect  has  a  right  to  remain  silent, 

When  O.J.  Simpson  elected 
silence,  he  may  have  hastened 
a  change  in  U.S.  law. 


and  no  adverse  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
suspect's  refusal  to  speak,  unless  there  is  a  trial 
and  the  defendant  takes  the  stand.  The  rule 
applies  only  in  criminal  cases.  In  civil  cases  an 
adverse  inference  often  may  be  drawn  from  a 
party's  invocation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Thus,  a  suspected  money  launderer  may 
with  impunity  refuse  to  explain  questionable 
bank  transactions;  a  trader  on  inside  informa- 
tion may  refuse  to  disclose  the  source  of  his 
information;  and  a  crime  overlord  may  refuse 
to  disclose  his  interest  in  a  business  operation. 

Our  attitude  toward  silence  recently  has 
been  seriously  questioned — and  about  time.  A 
change  in  this  attitude  could  revolutionize 
law-enforcement  techniques. 

The  right  to  silence  stems  from  the  Fifth 
Amendment  command  that  no  person  "shall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself."  The  right  to  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  accusatory  inquiry  is  designed  to 
prevent  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  called  the 
"trilemma"  of  incriminating  statement,  con- 


tempt or  perjury.  In  other  words,  it  protects  the 
accused  against  abusive  tactics  by  the  authori- 
ties and  against  coerced  confessions. 

It  is  from  Britain  that  we  have  historically 
drawn  our  spirit  of  liberty.  Britain,  however,  in 
1994  overhauled  its  version  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  provide  by  Act  of  Parliament 
that  an  adverse  inference  may  be  drawn  at  trial 
from  a  suspect's  refusal  to  speak  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  authorities.  In  Britain  an  arrest  is 
now  accompanied  by  a  constabulary  warning. 
The  warning  says  that  the  suspect  need  not  say 
anything,  but  "it  may  harm  your  defense  if  you 
do  not  mention  when  questioned  something 
which  you  later  rely  on  in  court." 

In  plain  English,  the  fact  of  silence  may  be 
used  as  evidence  of  guilt.  While  contempt  of 
court  is  ruled  out  where  silence  is  invoked, 
judges  and  juries  may  "draw  such  inferences  as 
appear  proper"  from  an  accused's  silence.  Al- 
though the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  is 
considering  two  cases  that  question  the  British 
procedure,  British  criminal  practitioners  guard- 
edly concede  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
results — at  least  in  trials  without  a  jury. 

A  modified  version  of  this  is  gaining  support 
in  this  country.  It  would  entitle  the  judge  or  jury 
to  draw  an  inference  when  interrogation  is 
conducted  with  adequate  safeguards.  The  safe- 
guards include  protection  against  browbeat- 
ing, contempt  or  perjury  prosecutions  and  inac- 
curate transcripts. 

The  principal  arguments  against  drawing  an 
inference  from  silence  are  that  it  destroys  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  that  it  coerces  an 
accused  into  self-incrimination,  that  self-incrim- 
ination is  inherently  harsh  or  unfair  and  that 
police-induced  confessions  are  presumptively 
untrustworthy.  With  carefully  crafted  proce- 
dures and  safeguards,  however,  these  concerns 
can  all  be  satisfied. 

Civil  libertarians  decry  law  enforcement's  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  such  methods  as  wiretapping, 
informants,  coconspirators,  undercover  offi- 
cers, and  other  agents  provocateurs.  But  the  au- 
thorities would  have  less  reason  to  use  these 
questionable  techniques  if  an  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  defendant. 

The  stock  advice  of  the  criminal  defense 
lawyers  is  that  "silence  is  golden."  Thanks  to  the 
egregious  use  of  silence  in  the  O.J.  Simpson 
case,  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  the  defense 
lawyers  will  have  to  change  their  tune.  Bi 
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lousands  of  songbirds  had  no  voice.  So 
>  gave  them  one.  We  helped  expand  the 
gh  Island  Sanctuary,  a  crucial  resting 
ice  on  the  Texas  coast  for  migrating 
ngbirds.  Originally,  it  was  just  five  acres. 
\t  now  it  spans  170  acres.  To  make  it 
ppen,    Phillips   Petroleum   brought 


together  government  agencies,  conserva- 
tion groups  and  another  oil  company  Did 
it  make  a  difference?  Just  ask  the  next  gray 
catbird  you  happen  to  meet.  Respect  for 
wildlife.  At  Phillips,  that's  what  it  means 
to  be  The  Performance  Company.  <2» 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  (5$) 


bu'd  sing  too  if  someone 
eated  a  sanctuary  for  you. 


>  an  annual  report  on  Phillips'  health,  environmental  anil  safety  performance,  write  to:  IMS  Report,  16  Al  PB,  Bartlesville,  OK  74004. 
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behind 
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If  you  think  you  are  likely 
to  get  a  shotgun  blast  in  the 
face  one  of  these  days,  you  may 
need  a  pair  of  Jim  Jannard's 
Oakley  sunglasses.  Or  maybe 
you  just  want  to  look  like 
Michael  Jordan. 

By  Josh  McHugh 


tfP\ 


Dots  anybody  NEED  S225  sunglasses?  Is  it  important  your 
shades  have  supcrhard  polycarbonate  lenses  that  can 
withstand  the  force  of  a  1 -pound  pointed  weight  dropped 
from  a  height  of  4  feet,  that  can  even  take,  without 
shattering,  a  blast  from  a  12 -gauge  shotgun  fired  from  15 
yards  away?  Millions  of  people  who  will  never  have  to  face 
shotgun  blasts  or  1 -pound  weights  in  their  faces  are 
buying  more  and  more  Oakley  sunglasses  these  days.  So 
many,  in  fact,  that  they  have  made  Oakley,  Inc.'s  owner, 
Californian  James  Jannard,  into  a  near  billionaire  at  46. 

Only  in  America. 

If  you  haven't  heard  of  Jim  Jannard,  that's  okay  with 
him.  He  refused  to  speak  with  Forbes,  and  his  minions 
refuse  to  produce  a  photograph.  But  Jannard  isn't  so  shy 
that  he  wasn't  more  than  happy  to  cash  in  on  his  good  luck 
by  selling  a  chunk  of  his  company  to  the  public  this 
summer.  Fad  stocks  like  this  can  fade  quickly,  but  Jannard 
needn't  worry.  He  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Michael 
Parnell,  have  cashed  out  between  them  a  nice  little  nest 
egg — SI 54  million. 

That's  not  including  the  two  jet  planes  that  Jannard  and 
Parnell  got  before  taking  Oakley  public,  and  now  have 
leased  back  to  the  company.  Nor  is  that  counting  the  $26 
million — after  taxes — they  dividended  out  earlier.  Be- 
tween them  they  still  hold  72%  of  the  company,  recently 
worth  S820  million.  That  represents  an  awful  lot  of 
shotgun- resistant  sunglasses. 


Who  is  Jim  Jannard?  If  he  wouldn't  talk  with  us,  his  ex- 
wife  Pamela  Jannard  would.  She  says  that  some  25  years 
ago  he  was  a  long-haired  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  School  of  Pharmacy.  He  liked  tak- 
ing his  Irish  setter  with  him  to  class.  That  irked  his 
professors,  and  Jannard  later  quit  college.  He  bought  a 
motorcycle  and  went  tooling  around  the  Southwest. 

When  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  from  his  motorcycle 
adventures  a  year  later,  Jannard  was  out  of  money.  Still 
footloose,  he  traded  his  motorcycle  for  a  car,  a  dinky 
Honda,  and  started  selling  motorcycle  parts  out  of  its 
trunk  to  southern  California  shops  that  serviced  motorcy- 
cles. But  Jannard  liked  to  tinker  in  his  garage  as  well  as  sell. 
In  1975  he  designed  a  rubber  grip  for  off-road  motocross 
handlebars  and  began  peddling  it  along  with  the  other 
parts  in  his  Honda's  trunk.  Thus  was  born  Oakley,  named 
after  another  of  Jannard's  dogs,  this  one  an  English  setter. 

In  1979,  when  he  was  30,  Jannard  designed  his  first 
protective  eyewear  product:  distinctive  high-impact  plas- 
tic motorcycle  goggles  that  were  lighter  and  tougher  than 
the  then-preferred  glass  goggles.  Jannard  and  his  young 
salesmen  handed  out  the  goggles  at  motocross  competi- 
tions and  sold  them  through  Oakley's  motorcycle  parts 
accounts. 

The  goggles  soon  became  a  hot  item,  and  this  encour- 
aged Jannard  to  develop  a  product  that  was  part  goggles, 
part  sunglasses  for  skiers  and  bicyclists.  Demand  for  the 
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hybrid  goggles/sunglasses  product  got  a  huge  boost  in 
the  summers  of  1985  and  1986,  when  Greg  LeMond  wore 
a  pair  on  his  way  to  becoming  the  first  American  ever  to 
win  the  Tour  de  France  bicycle  race. 

New  sunglasses  models  quickly  followed,  including  Oak- 
ley's trademark  Blades  model:  an  interchangeable  wrap- 
around lens  that  slips  into  a  simple  carbon-fiber  frame. 

But  what  lifted  Oakley  sunglasses  from  being  a  specialty 
product  to  becoming  a  mass-market  smash  was  Jannard's 
flair  for  promotion.  He  and  his  salesmen  gave  away  many 
pairs  to  top  athletes  during  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
At  a  golf  tournament,  an  Oakley  marketer  put  some 
Oakley  glasses  in  the  hands  of  a  young  basketball  player 
(and  golfer)  named  Michael  Jordan.  The  Chicago  Butts 
star  has  been  wearing  Oakleys  ever  since. 

Jordan  has  plenty  of  company.  Businessman/celebrity 
Philip  Knight  of  Nike  is  rarely  photographed  without  his 


Oakleys.  Athletes  like  tennis  star  Andre  Agassi  and  baseba 
hero  Cal  Ripken  Jr.  have  garnered  Oakley  reams  of  fre 
promotion  by  being  seen  in  its  distinctive-looking  shade? 

And  now  you  know  how  Jim  Jannard  got  so  rich.  H 
rode  one  of  the  great  consumer  trends  of  our  time:  an  out 
of-shape  nation  striving  to  look  athletic.  People  walk  th 
streets  in  workout  garb,  come  to  work  in  sports  sneaker 
and  buy  goods  touted  by  athletes. 

A  basic  set  of  Oakley's  Blades  costs  up  to  $  1 1 0,  plus  $6( 
each  for  additional  coated  lenses.  Other  Oakley  models  sel 
at  anywhere  from  $40  to  $225  a  pair.  This  is,  of  course, ; 
very  lucrative  way  to  sell  plastic,  carbon  fiber  and  the  othe 
new  materials  Oakley  uses.  Last  year  Oakley  netted  $2 
million  on  sales  of  $124  million,  a  22%  net  margin.  In  thi: 
year's  first  half,  sales  rose  37%  over  1994's  first  half,  and  th< 
company's  net  margin  rose  to  24.5%.  Based  on  thest 
figures   and   allowing  for  the   standard   retail   markup 


Forbes  estimates  that  a  $100  pair  of  Blades  costs  Oakley 
about  $15  to  manufacture. 

As  he  understood  promotion,  so  did  Jannard  quickly 
grasp  the  principles  of  smart  marketing.  Jannard  sells 
mainly  through  specialty  shops  and  has  deliberately  limit- 
ed the  number  of  outlets  that  can  sell  his  gear.  The  only  big 
chains  Oakley  deals  with  are  Nordstrom  and  Sunglass  Hut. 
The  9,500  stores  in  the  U.S.  that  carry  the  Oakley  line  have 
every  incentive  not  to  discount,  and  the  fact  that  you  can't 
buy  the  shades  in  Kmart  makes  them  seem  more  desirable 
to  the  celebrity  wannabes  who  buy  Oakleys. 

But  sunglasses  are  sunglasses,  and  those  fat  profit 
margins  look  awfully  tempting  to  competitors.  What 
keeps  them  out?  Jannard's  lawyers. 

"They  [Oakley]  are  incredibly  aggressive  litigators,"  says 
John  Benassi,  a  partner  in  the  La  Jolla-based  firm  of  Lyon  & 
Lyon.  "They  use  litigation  as  a  marketing  tool."  Benassi 
estimates  he's  spent  2,000  hours  helping  ten  sunglasses 
makers  fight  Oakley  in  court  during  the  past  four  years. 

"They  forced  me  into  Chapter  11,"  moans  Ken  Wilson, 
owner  of  Gatorz  Sport  Optiks,  Inc.  Wilson  says  he  spent 
more  than  $250,000  on  legal  fees  between  1990  and 
1994,  when  Oakley  charged  Gatorz  had  violated  a  lens- 
shape  patent.  Wilson  settled,  and  soon  found  himself  the 
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URORA'S      BODY      STRUCTURE      IS      AS      STIFF      AS      THE      WORLD 


LASS    LUXURY    IMPORTS.    FORTUNATELY,    ITS    PRICE    ISN'T. 


When  designing  the  body  structure 
for  the  Aurora?*  our  goal  was  to  create 
one  as  rigid  as  any  of  the  top  luxury 
performance  sedans.  After  all,  structural 
integrity  influences  everything  from  ride 
quality  and  handling  precision  to 
occupant  protection  and  the  elimination 
of  squeaks  and  rattles.  It's  what  gives  a 
driver  the  ethereal  feeling  of  Tm-in- 
charge-I-feel-secure"  when  motoring 
down  the  road.  Well,  to  that  end,  we 
more  than  succeeded.  Of 
course  you  can  still  spend 
tens  of  thousands  more  for  an  import  with 
similar  qualities.  But  the  way  we  see  it,  that's 
a  hard  price  to  pay.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-718-7778.  Demand  better. 
Aurora    by    Oldsmobile. 
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Shade  man 

target  of  another  Oakley  suit  alleging  he  had  violated  the 
terms  of  the  settlement. 

Even  go  near  Jim  Jannard  and  you  may  find  yourself  in 
court.  "I've  been  in  and  out  of  court  with  them  for  years," 
echoes  Greg  Arnette,  who  quit  Oakley  in  1991  after  eight 
years  and  soon  started  his  own  sunglasses  maker,  Arnet 
Optic  Illusions.  Arnette's  name  appears  with  Jannard's  on 
at  least  two  Oakley  patents,  but  Oakley  claims  Arnette 
lifted  the  design  for  one  of  his  first  models  from  drawings 
Jannard  showed  Arnette  while  he  was  still  at  Oakley. 

Jannard  seems  to  be  quite  cynical  in  his  use  of  litigation 
against  would-be  competitors.  Link  Newcomb,  Oakley's 
33-year-old  chief  financial  officer,  explains  his  boss'  strate- 
gy this  way:  "One  of  the  benefits  of  being  as  aggressive  as 
we  are  is  that  it  deters  people  from  getting  into  our  turf. 
We  work  very  hard  to  bust  a  few  chops,  make  a  few 
examples  of  people.  It  makes  it  easier  [for  competitors]  to 
copy  somebody  besides  Oakley." 
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Jannard's  chief  legal  adviser  is  his  boyhood  friend 
Gregory  Weeks.  Now  a  partner  in  San  Diego's  Weeks, 
Rathbone,  Robertson  &  Johnson  law  firm,  Weeks  has 
spent  much  of  his  career  enforcing  Jannard's  patents  and 
trademarks  on  his  products,  from  that  first  rubber  handle- 
bar grip  for  motorcycles,  to  various  lens  shapes  and  names 
for  the  materials  Oakley  uses  in  its  eyewear.  Oakley  has  320 
patents  issued  or  pending  worldwide,  plus  249  registered 
trademarks,  and  Weeks  uses  these  patents  to  pounce  on 
potential  competitors. 

Jim  Jannard  has  been  lucky  in  one  respect:  He  has 
gotten  celebrity  endorsements  either  free  or  at  low  cost. 
Last  year  Oaldey  paid  its  endorsers  a  total  of  just  $4 
million,  about  3  cents  per  sales  dollar.  Tennis'  top-ranked 
Andre  Agassi,  who  used  to  have  an  endorsement  contract 
with  Bausch  &  Lomb's  Ray  Ban  brand  and  could  probably 
get  $1  million  a  year  to  promote  sunglasses,  charges  his 
friend  Jim  Jannard  nothing  for  wearing  Oakleys. 

Compare  this  with  Phil  Knight's  Nike,  which  will  pay 
Agassi  some  $10  million  a  year  over  the  next  ten  years. 


But  as  word  of  Jannard's  sudden  fortune  gets  around, 
the  sports  celebrities  are  likely  to  start  asking  why  they 
shouldn't  get  a  bigger  piece  of  Oakley's  action.  Michael 
Jordan  has  been  wearing  Oakley  shades  for  a  few  years,  first 
for  golf,  then  while  he  was  playing  baseball  for  the 
Birmingham  Barons.  Both  Jannard  and  Jordan  knew  that 
Oakley  wouldn't  pay  for  an  endorsement  contract  at 
Jordan's  sky-high  rates.  So  according  to  Jordan's  agent, 
Curtis  Polk  of  Falk  Associates  Management  Enterprises, 
they  struck  a  deal  before  Oakley's  IPO  in  which  Jordan  got 
a  financial  package — including  Oakley  stock.  Jordan 
thinks  it's  a  good  deal,  based  on  Oakley's  projected 
earnings.  He  now  sits  on  the  company's  board. 

Despite  analysts'  raves,  all  this  seems  an  exceptionally 
fickle  foundation  for  a  company  with  a  market  capitaliza- 
tion of  over  $1  billion,  and  a  price/earnings  ratio  north  of 
40  times  last  year's  earnings.  Even  with  his  batteries  of 
lawyers,  Jannard  won't  be  able  to  keep  competition 
indefinitely  at  bay — not  when  he  shows  net  profit  margins 
of  nearly  25%.  Maybe  Jim  Jannard  will  find  other  products 
he  can  sell  at  premium  prices  under  cover  of  his  sunglasses 
legend.  Maybe  he  will  be  able  to  use  his  richly  priced  stock 
as  currency  to  buy  other  businesses  cheaply.  If  he  does 
neither,  the  chances  are  high  that  Oakley  shares  will  turn 
out  to  be  as  overpriced  as  Oakley  sunglasses.  H 
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/  JET  EVER  BUILT— AND 
ADE  IT  ASTONISHL 


Today,  a  business  jet  performs  many  varied  missions.  And  the 
ultimate  challenge  is  this — a  business  jet  must  do  everything  well. 

The  Falcon  50  defines  "versatility"  by  being  equally  poised 
for  a  one-hour  hop  or  a  transatlantic  leap.  Carrying  a  full  load  of 
passengers  and  fuel — and  need  to  depart  from  a  short  airfield? 
The  50 — often  only  the  50 — comes  through. 

Brilliant,  unrivaled  performance.  Which,  naturally,  we  have  now 
improved. 

The  new  Falcon  50EX — with  new  TFE731-40  engines — climbs 
to  an  initial  cruise  altitude  of  41,000  feet  in  a  mere  23  minutes 
(at  maximum  gross  takeoff  weight).  Range  increases  by  400  nm 
at  .80  Mach.  And  the  new  Collins  Pro  Line  4  large-tube  avionics 
reflect  a  particularly  user-friendly  cockpit. 

For  more  information,  call  John  Rosanvallon  in  the  U.S.  at 
(201)  967-2746  or  Jean-Claude  Bouxin  in  Paris  at  (331)  40-83-93-08. 

INTRODUCING 
THE  NEW  FALCON  50EX 
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This 


nobstructed 


view  brought  to  you  by  new  Microsoft  Office 


Nothing  should  stand  between  your  company's  people 

and  your  company's  vision. 


Introducing  new  Microsoft  Office 

for  Windows  95 


Software  that  removes  the  barriers  between  people  and  the  full  potential  of  their  applications. 

It's  not  about  new  buttons  and  features.  It's  about  software  that  reveals  its  capabilities  and  features.  Features 
that  make  users  more  productive.  Intel  I  i  Sense™  technology  makes  everyday  tasks  as  basic  as  entering  text  easiei 
Spell-checking  and  formatting  happen  automatically,  on  the  fly.  Built-in  wizards  walk  users 
through  more  complex  tasks  step-by-step.  Tasks  like  building  a  relational  database  from 
scratch,  setting  up  a  meeting,  or  building  a  presentation.  When  users  have  questions 
about  how  to  do  something,  they  ask  the  new  Answer  Wizard,  in  their  own  words.  "How 
do  I  get  this  page  to  print  sideways?"  It  shows  them  how.  It  frees  M.I.S.  people  from 
time-consuming,  repetitive  questions.  The  new  Office  Binder  lets  users  create  a  single 
document,  using  files  from  different  applications.  They  can  save  it  and  print  it  as  one. 
In  other  words,  the  software  now  conforms  to  the  task.  To  the  user.  That's  why  research  shows  users  are  now 
37%  faster  at  creating  and  editing  documents,  managing  files,  and  analyzing  data  with  new  Microsoft®  Office* 


With  Office  as  your  desktop  standard,  the  door  is  wide  open 
between  users  and  the  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

Because  Microsoft  Office  supports  open 

standards,  users  can  access  data  on 

individual  desktops  or  mainframes,  inside 

company  servers,  or  somewhere  on  the 

Internet.  With  the  Microsoft  Exchange  Inbox 

in  Windows  95,  they  can  use  Microsoft  Word 

as  their  e-mail  editor,  taking  advantage  of 

its  powerful  formatting  options  and  flexibility  to  better  express  ideas, 

to  pass  along  information.  Working  together  becomes  more  collaborative, 

more  seamless.  Different  people  can  work  on  the  same  Microsoft  Excel 

spreadsheet  lists  simultaneously.  Presentation  Conferencing  in  PowerPoint* 

lets  people  hold  meetings  and  make  compelling  presentations  without  ever 

leaving  their  offices.  Microsoft  Scheduler  a  new  member  of  the  Office  suite, 

lets  them  arrange  meetings  without  ever  making  a  phone  call.  With  common 

tools,  people  communi  r  -.  more  effectively.  Work  together  more  effectively. 


Microsoft 


WHERE    DO   YOU    WANT   TO    GO    TODAY?" 


*D 


S-  ic  http:y7www.micros0ft.corn/msofftce:, 

reserved.  Microsoft,  PowerPoint;  Visual  Basic,  Windows,  and  the  Windows  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  IntelliSense.  the  Wir 
e  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  *  According  to  a  test  conducted  by  Kelfy  Services. 


Build  custom  applications  that  reflect  the  way  your  company  works,  that 
streamline  specific  tasks,  that  help  you  implement  your  corporate  strategy. 

Using  Visual  Basic®  for  Applications,  OLE  automation,  and  the  preexisting  programmable 
objects  inside  Office,  your  company  can  build  customized  applications  for  inventory  tracking, 
sales  force  automation,  and  executive  reporting.  Use  3,000,000  lines  of  existing  code  to 
build  them  quickly  and  cost-effectively,  to  avoid  the  development  backlog  almost  every 
mt  .  company  experiences  today.  Build  them  out  of  the  familiar  Office 

applications  that  people  inside  your  company  use  every  day. 
Custom  applications  that  can  take  advantage  of  IntelliSense,  built- 
in  wizards,  and  Office  integration.  More  than  500,000  developers 
currently  use  Microsoft  Office  as  a  development  platform,  because 
it  enables  companies  to  respond  faster  to  competition  and  to 
implement  corporate  strategies  in  months,  not  years. 


Office 
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Now  you  can  take  full  advantage  of  Windows  95. 


New  Microsoft  Office  was  designed  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Windows6  95  operating  system  and  its 

simplified  user  interface.  Together  with  32-bit  performance,  long  filenames,  shortcuts,  and  the  advanced 

multitasking  inherent  in  Windows  95,  new  Microsoft  Excel,  Word,  PowerPoint,  Microsoft  Access,  and  Schedule+ 

make  computing  fundamentally  easier  and  faster.  They  make  users  more  productive.  For  more. information 

regarding  the  productivity  advantages  of  Microsoft  Office  for  Windows  95,  call  800-607-6872,  Dept.  HHW. 


Fashion  note:  Political  correctness  is  out 
this  year,  alligator  skin  and  furs  are  back- 
along  with  cleavage  and  curves. 

The  beauty 
in  the  beast 


Hermes  crocodile  bag  ($1 1,550)  and  Manolo  Blahnik  alligator  boots  ($3, 100) 
"If  you  want  to  save  the  alligator,  buy  a  handbag." 
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From  1967  until  1987,  the  Ameri- 
can alligator  was  listed  as  endangered 
or  threatened,  but  the  critter  is  out  of 
danger  now,  brought  back  by  so- 
called  sustainable-use  policies.  These 
market- based     environmental     pro- 
grams encourage  landowners  to  pre- 
serve alligator  eggs  and  habitats 
in  return  for  the  right  to  kill  and 
skin  a  percentage  of  the  grown 
animals. 

"People  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  just  passing  laws  to  protect  [a 
species]  isn't  much  good,"  says  Don 
Ashley,  who  has  worked  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  alligator  industry  for  20 
years.  "What  you  need  is  economic 
incentive.  The  truth  is,  if  you  want  to 
save  the  alligator,  buy  a  handbag." 

However  much  fury  such  state- 
ments arouse  among  those  who  make 
a  religion  of  animal  rights,  they  hap- 
pen to  make  sense.  In  Louisiana, 
where  about  40%  of  the  world's 
supply  of  alligator  and  crocodile 
hides  come  from,  150,000  farmed 
and  wild  skins  were  sold  last  year, 
up  from  53,000  five  years  earlier. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Louisiana 
alligator  population  has  increased 
from  an  estimated  500,000  to 
700,000,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  1 
million.  The  locals  now  have  financial 
incentive  to  keep  the  alligators  happy. 
The  fashion  trade  has  responded. 
So-called  exotics — crocodiles,  lizards, 
ostriches,  sharks  and  snakes,  as  well  as 
alligators — are  back  in  style.  "The 
Beauty  in  the  Beast"  was  the  tide  of  a 
recent  six-page  Vogue  fashion  spread 
that  included  a  $7,400  Donna  Karan 
alligator  tote  and  a  pair  of  cherry-red 
alligator  stiletto  pumps  by  Sergio  Rossi 
priced  at  $325. 
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"Making  one  million  copies 
M  without  a  breakdown  is  impressive. 
To  Sharp  it's  just  a  beginning" 


When  it  comes  to  copier  solutions,  ours  can't  be  copied. 
Sharp's  Master  Series  copiers/duplicators  produced  over 

a  million  copies  without  any  unscheduled 
service,  making  them  two  of  the  most  re- 
liable high  volume  copiers  ever  tested  by  Buyers  Laboratory. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning.  Sharp  offers  a  full  range 
of  innovative  solutions  for  your  business.  Solutions  to  help 
you  increase  productivity,  control  costs  and  complete  your 
most  demanding  jobs  on  time,  every  time. 

For  more  information  on  the  copiers  that  were  chosen  by 
Buyers  Lab  as  the  1994/95  "Copier  Line  of  the  Year"  and  to 
receive  your  free  interactive  computer  disk,  call  today. 
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FROM  SHARP M 
COME  SHARP  PROD 


LCD                              ^^                                         ^ 

▼  (                                 •  CASH  REGISTERS  •  CALCULATORS  •  COMPUTFRS  •  SC^S 

@  1995  Sharp  Electronics  Corporation  •  Buyers  Laboratory,  Inc^H 

•  LASER  PRINTERS 

TOZARD    ORGANIZERS  •  •  AORlr 

1994  Study. 

A 

Politically  incorrect  fashion 


ABOVE  LEFT: 

Arnold  Scaasi's  On  display  in  New  York  at  Saks 

Russian  sable  Fifth  Avenue:  a  Salvatore  Ferragamo 

($60,000)  pump  in  crocodile  ($1,875)  and  a 

ABOVE  RIGHT:  trendy  knee-high  Calvin  Klein  boot  in 

Revillon's  sheared  python  ($475).  At  Bergdorf  Good- 

mink  ($10,500)  man:  a  high-heeled  Manolo  Blahnik 

LEFT:  ankle    boot    in    Louisiana    alligator 

Valentino's  white  ($3,100)  and  a  Gucci  classic  loafer  in 

mink  ($12,000)  crocodile  ($995). 

"I'm  tired  of  Ralph  Lauren  recently  introduced 

being  politically  his  crocodile  and  sterling  silver  jewel- 

correct,"  ry  collection.  Lauren's  use  of  exotics  is 

Karl  Lagerfeld  significant:  The  canny  businessman  is 

told  reporters.  always  careful  not  to  offend  those 

■■■■  trendy  conspicuous  consumers  who 

think  of  themselves  as  environmental- 
ists. Designer  Lana  Marks  reports 
strong  demand  for  her  $4,670  Palm 
Beach  handbag  in  alligator. 

Who  is  paying  these  fancy  prices? 
Jennifer  Gilbert  is  typical.  The  26- 
year-old  founder  of  Manhattan's  Save 
the  Date,  a  thriving  corporate  party 
planner,  recently  bought  herself  a 
$1,600  Chanel  backpack.  "At  first  I 
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Only  UPS  guarantees 

delivery  at  these 


¥ 


Fast  Faster. 

And  impossible. 


I 


Your  customers  rarely  ask,  "How?"  They  just  want  to 
know,  "How  soon?"  Now  you  can  answer  with  a 
question  of  your  own,  "How  soon  do  you  need  it?" 
Because  now  UPS  offers  three  express  delivery 
options,  each  one  guaranteed!  Overnight  delivery  by 
10:30  a.m.  If  needed  earlier,  there's  overnight  by 
8:00  a.m.  to  major  U.S.  business  centers.  And  for  those 
increasingly  frequent  emergencies  that  can't  wait  until 
tomorrow,  there's  even  same-day  delivery.  Only  UPS 
offers  all  these  ways  to  keep  pace  with  the 
speed  of  business.  A  speed  measured  less 


UDS 


by  miles  per  hour,  than  by  crises  per  hour.   ^Hfl 

MOVING  at  the  SPEED  of  BUSINESS; 


For  overnight  delivery  by 
10:30  a.m.  and  8:00  a.m. 

call  1-800-PICK-UPS 

and  for  same-day  delivery 

call  1-800-451-4550. 


•Call  UPS  for  guar, 
£1995  United  Pa 


J  time-in  trans'-  details, 
vice  of  America,  Inc.36USC380 
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Worldwide 

Olympic  Sponsor 

Politically  incorrect  fashion 


Fernando  Sanchez 

Also  irritating  radical  feminists:  cleavage  and  the  "Butt  Booster." 


kept  thinking,  'What  arc  people  going 
to  think?  "  Gilbert  confesses.  "Then 
I  said,  'Hey,  I  work  hard.  I  make  my 
own  money.  What  I  buy  or  wear  is 
nobody's  business.' ' 

"There's  definitely  a  backlash," 
says  Jack  Pearson,  general  manager 
for  the  13-boutique  Maximilian  at 
Bloomingdale's  fur  salons. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  designers, 
nervous  lest  the  p.c.  police  get  after 
them,  loudly  denounced  animal  skins. 
Just  a  year  ago,  Karl  Lagerfeld's  col- 
lection of  Fendi  furs  included  gar- 
ments of  real  fur  mixed  with  fake  fur. 

Not  this  year.  Lagerfeld  opened 
Fendi's  fall  and  winter  show  in  Milan 
with  huge,  dripping  sable  coats  in  rare 
pale  shades  bearing  SI 50,000  price 
tags.  "I'm  tired  of  being  politically 
correct,"  Karl  Lagerfeld  told  report- 


ers at  the  fashion  show  . 

And  so  are  the  customers.  Last  year 
L'.S.  retail  sales  of  fur  coats  hit  Sl.l 
billion,  a  modest  10%  increase  over 
the  1990  low  and  way  off  the  indus- 
try's 1987  hevday,  when  sales  reached 
SI. 8  billion.  But  if  this  winter  is  a  cold 
one,  furriers  believe  sales  will  spurt. 
Joseph  Barlow,  vice  president  for  Re- 
villon,  which  operates  32  fur  salons  in 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores,  gives  this 
report  for  the  season  that  just  began: 
"Business  has  just  exploded." 

This  year  20  designers  who  have 
never  worked  with  fur  before,  includ- 
ing Nicole  Miller,  have  fur  in  their 
lines.  Miller  received  a  letter  and  a 
video  from  one  hard-line  group,  the 
People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of 
Animals.  Miller  dismissed  them  with: 
"I  think  there  are  a  lot  more  impor- 


tant causes  in  the  world." 

Last  year  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Business  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  released  a 
study  documenting  the  declining 
popularity  of  environmental  organi- 
zations. "After  years  of  being  bom- 
barded by  ever  more  dire  ecological 
prophecies — virtually  all  of  which 
have  failed  to  materialize — Americans 
have  grown  skeptical  of  environmen- 
talists' predictions,"  concluded  the 
study's  authors. 

In  part  the  distorted  and  exaggerat- 
ed claims  often  used  by  extreme  envi- 
ronmentalist groups  have  backfired. 
Take  the  People  for  the  Ethical  Treat- 
ment of  Animals,  which  claims  to  have 
500,000  members  worldwide,  and 
whose  adherents  have  amused  them- 
selves by  threatening  to  throw  paint 
on  women  wearing  fur  coats.  In  a 
recent  new  sletter,  PETA  published  the 
results  of  its  "investigation"  into  a 
Florida  alligator  farm  where  the  ani- 
mals are,  according  to  PETA,  blud- 
geoned to  death  slowly  bv  workers 
wielding  baseball  bats. 

Turns  out  peta's  reporting  is  as 
false  as  Greenpeace's  recent  assertion 
that  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group's  plan 
to  sink  an  old  oil  storage  platform 
would  pollute  the  seas.  Ruth  Elsey,  a 
biologist  with  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries,  says  talk 
of  killing  alligators  with  baseball  bats 
is  rubbish.  "Alligators,"  she  says,  "are 
put  to  death  instantly." 

Word  like  this  gets  around.  And 
people  tire  of  being  told  what  to  do  by 
alarmists  whose  alarms  never  amount 
to  much  anyhow. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  Audu- 
bon societies  were  formed  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  feathers  in  ladies'  hats. 
Today  aigrettes  are  back  in  fashion, 
with  hot  pink  ostrich-feather  hats  on 
Chanel's  runw  ay  and  a  candy-colored 
ostrich-feather  jacket  from  Fernando 
Sanchez. 

Animal  rightsters  and  enviros 
aren't  the  only  ones  who  are  feeling 
the  fashion  backlash.  Radical  femi- 
nists are  outraged  by  the  new  popular- 
ity of  cleavage,  as  evidenced  by  Won- 
derbra's  new  "Push- Up  Plunge" 
padded  model.  There's  even  a  big 
return  of- — gasp! — corsets  and  girdles 
with  names  like  "Belly  Buster"  and 
"Butt  Booster."  What's  the  world 
coming  to,  comrade  womyn?  M 
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A  Company  Wanted  Its  Truckers  To  Drive  Safely. 


Computer  analysis  told  us  a  small  truck  fleet  was  having  big  trouble  backing  up.  We  saw  too  many  dents, 


dings  and  scratches.  They  saw  too  many  expenses.  So  Liberty  Mutual  recommended  a  safety  plan— including 


Decision  Driving™  semi 


nars  We  Suggested  They  Drive  Backwards, 


and  a  mirror  check  station  to  help  the  drivers  back  up.  Today,  accidents  are  down  and  the  truck  fleet  has 


a  big  dent  in  their  expenses.  To  see  solutions  for  your  loss  prevention  problems,  see  Liberty  Mutual. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 


|TM  E  |9°4  L,btri»  Muiujl  Group 


When  billionaire  J.  Paul 
Getty  left  most  of  his  great 
fortune  to  art,  he  little 
dreamed  he  would  be 
financing  an  Acropolis- 
on-the-Pacific  that  will  be 
as  much  a  monument  to 
Harold  Williams  as  to  Getty. 


By  Maria  Matzer  and  Robert  Lenzner 

When  the  Getty  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les finally  opens  its  doors  two  years 
from  now,  it  will  have  taken  nearly 
four  times  longer  to  build  than  the 
Hoover  Dam — 13  years.  Its  cost:  at 
least  S730  million,  and  possibly  more. 
This  is  a  1993  estimate  unadjusted  for 
inflation. 

Financed  from  the  endowment  be- 
queathed by  one  of  America's  first 
billionaires,  oilman  J.  Paul  Getty,  the 
center  will  be  an  Acropolis-like  struc- 
ture perched  at  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill 
with  views  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Monica  mountains  a  few  miles  away. 

But  while  the  setting  is  spectacular 
and  grand,  the  exhibition  space  of  the 
museum  itself  is  quite  small:  It  is 
about  25%  smaller  than  the  galleries 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
for  example. 

Most  of  the  space,  85%  in  fact,  will 
be  devoted  not  to  art  masterpieces  but 
to  more  conventional  uses  as  offices, 
lecture  halls,  storage  space,  a  restau- 
rant and  an  auditorium. 

As  much  as  a  monument  to  the 
once-world-famous  tycoon  who  died 
in  June  1976,  the  center  will  be  the 
crowning  achievement  of  Harold 
Williams,  67,  a  low-key  former  busi- 
nessman who  has  run  the  Getty  trust 
pretty  much  as  he  chose  for  the  past 
14  years. 

When  J.  Paul  Getty  died,  he  left 
S661  million  in  Getty  Oil  shares  to 
the  trustees  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Muse- 
um, with  vague  instructions  that  it  be 
used  for  "the  diffusion  of  artistic  and 
general  knowledge." 

Because  Getty  left  only  a  general 
outline  on  how  the  money  was  to  be 
spent,  Williams  had  tremendous  lati- 
tude. Getty's  attorney,  Edward 
Landry,  who  knew  the  cagey  oilman 
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Gettv  Center 


Harold  Williams,  president  and  chief  executive,  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust 
He  knew  a  lot  more  about  business  than  art. 


and  whose  firm  wrote  his  will,  recalls, 
"No  one  can  say  precisely  what  was 
on  his  mind.11  But  Landry  insists  that 
all  the  programs  initiated  on  Williams1 
watch  "are  a  complement  or  an  exten- 
sion of  the  museum,  and  are  within 
the  general  parameters  under  which 
the  museum  was  established." 

In  any  case,  it  was  clear  Getty  want- 
ed to  be  remembered  for  his  art  bene- 
factions, not  for  his  wealth.  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  move  over. 

Getty's  stock  endowment,  even 
then  the  biggest  art  bequest  ever 
made,  mushroomed  to  over  $2  billion 
in  1984,  thanks  to  the  sale  of  Getty 
Oil  to  Texaco  for  S10  billion  that 
year.  Today  it  is  worth  about  $3.9 
billion,  nearly  five  times  the  $780 
million  endow  tent  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Mi       mi  of  Art.* 

Just  since  198 1.  when  Williams 
took  over,  the  endow  nent  has  grown 
at  a  rate  of  15.8%  a  year.  This  above- 
average  record  has  helped  the  trust  to 
spend  $2.5  billion  over  the  past  14 


years,  on  art  acquisitions,  operations 
and  the  new  building  program. 

Williams  left  the  business  world  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  after  losing 
out  in  a  power  struggle  at  Norton 
Simon,  Inc.  A  liberal  Democrat,  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities &  Exchange  Commission  by 
Jimmy  Carter. 

After  the  election  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, Williams  was  recruited  for  the 
job  by  Harold  Berg,  a  former  top 
executive  of  Getty  Oil  who  had 
become  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Getty  Trust.  It  was  a  strange 
appointment.  Although  Williams  is 
a  bright  and  thoughtful  man  and  a 
success  in  business,  he  had  no  back- 
ground in  the  arts.  And  his  politics 
would  have  alienated  J.  Paul  Getty, 
a  conservative  and  backer  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Williams  had  to  start  dispensing  the 

"Senior  editor  Robert  Lenzner  wrote  a  bestselling  book  about 
Getty:  The  Great  Getty. 


largesse  right  from  the  beginning. 
The  trust,  by  law,  must  spend  at  least 
4.25%  of  its  endowment  ($166  mil- 
lion) each  year — or  face  the  loss  of  its 
tax-exempt  status. 

Some  art  experts  think  Williams 
could  have  used  the  money  to  create  a 
great  art  museum  on  the  West  Coast. 

Williams'  defenders  argue  that 
masterpieces  are  in  short  supply  and 
are  often  too  expensive  when  they  do 
come  up  for  purchase. 

Notes  John  Walsh,  director  of  the 
Getty  museum:  "Who  knew  about 
these  new  zillionaire  conglomera- 
tors  and  the  merger  and  acquisition 
people?  It's  hard  to  find  master- 
pieces. And  if  you  can  find  them,  it's 
very  hard  for  even  the  richest  muse- 
um to  afford  more  than  a  few  such 
items  a  year." 

"We  decided  to  concentrate  on 
small,  high-quality  objects  for  the 
museum,"  Williams  says.  "It  was  too 
late  to  be  a  comprehensive  museum. 
It  would  have  been  too  costly." 

The  masterpieces  the  Getty  has 
bought  in  recent  years  did  not  come 
cheap:  To  buy  Jacopo  da  Pontor- 
mo's  sublime  "Portrait  of  Cosimo  I 
de'  Medici,"  Williams  paid  $35.2 
million  in  1989;  Andrea  Mantegna's 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi"  was  ac- 
quired for  $11  million;  Rem- 
brandt's "Abduction  of  Europa" 
cost  $27  million;  and  "Aphrodite," 
a  large  Greek  sculpture,  cost  S18 
million,  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  an  antiquity. 

Clearly  Williams,  with  the  approval 
of  the  trustees,  has  superimposed  his 
own  vision  on  Getty's  vague  bequest. 
"We  want  to  be  educational,  stress 
conservation,  the  humanities,  and 
make  direct  grants,"  says  Williams. 
"There  isn't  a  single  institution  that 
brings  together  all  these  aspects  of  the 
visual  arts." 

So  Harold  Williams  took  the  idea  of 
diffusing  artistic  knowledge  literally. 
Working  closely  with  the  trustees  and 
with  Nancy  Englander  (who  became 
his  wife  in  1987)  and  Leilani  Lattin 
Duke,  who  were  former  employees  of 
the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts — Williams  developed  programs 
in  art  education  and  conservation,  a 
humanities  think  tank,  computerized 
art  information  and  a  museum  man- 
agement school. 

He   did   support   some    headline- 
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Business  Gifts 
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By  definition,  every  business  gift  serves  two  important  functions.  It  is  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

It  is  a  measure  of  your  firm.  For  156  years  the  designs  of  Tiffany  6k  Co.  have  been  the  choice  of  those  who  prize 

stability  over  caprice,  substance  over  veneer.  Thoughtful  management  knows  that  a  gift  of  Tiffany 

craftsmanship  and  timeless  design  conveys  a  unique  message  to  clients  and  valued  staff.  To  receive  a  brochure  or  learn 

more  about  the  rewards  of  a  Tiffany  corporate  account,  call  800-423-2394. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Sprint 

Business  - 


1  hanks  to  Sprint  Business, 
Rail  Europe  increased  its  speed 
to  256  kilobits  per  second. 

Real  Problem.  Rail  Europe,  the  exclusive  sales  agent  for  most 
European  railways,  needed  a  way  to  offer  their  huge  database  of  schedule 
and  fare  information  to  travel  agents  all  over  the  world. 

Real  Solution.  Sprint  Business  put  them  on  track  with  SprintNet, 
the  world's  largest  public  data  network,  with  access  from  45  countries. 
What's  more,  with  X  .25  packet  switching  and  highly  reliable  access  at 
up  to  256kbps,  Rail  Europe  has  quickly  become  the  only  stop  for  thousands 
of  travel  agents  in  the  U.S.,  and  as  far  away  as  Japan  and  Australia. 
All  they  need  is  a  PC  and  the  price  of  a  local  call  to  book  virtually  any  train 
in  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  24  hours  a  day. 
Sprint  Business  technology  helped  Rail  Europe. 
Let  us  helpjyour  business  do  more  business. 


1-800-669-4700 


©1995  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 


Richard  Meier,  architect  of  the  Getty  Center 

The  Acropolis  of  Los  Angeles — modernism  with  a  classical  touch 


grabbing  acquisitions,  but  failed  at 
convincing  his  old  boss  Norton  Si- 
mon to  place  his  superb  painting  col- 
lection under  the  Getty  stewardship. 
Instead,  Simon  continued  to  keep  his 
collection  in  his  own  museum  in  near- 
by Pasadena. 

Most  of  Getty's  personal  collection 
of  antiquities  will  remain  at  the  older 
Getty  Museum  in  Malibu,  a  few  miles 
away.  Paintings,  drawings  and  deco- 
rative arts  will  be  in  the  new  museum, 
making  Getty  the  only  benefactor 
with  two  museums  to  his  name  in  the 
same  city. 

Visitors  to  the  citadel  will  ride  a 
tramway  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up 
the  site,  nestled  between  Bel  Air  and 
Brentwood,  overlooking  Los  Ange- 
les. Once  there,  they  can  dine  out- 
side and  stroll  in  the  gardens.  The 
museum  and  educational  shows  in 
the  auditorium  will  almost  be  an 
added  attraction. 

Except  for  intermittent  lectures, 
the  public  will  be  excluded  from  most 


of  the  campus,  which  will  house  the 
Getty  Center  for  the  History  of  Art  & 
the  Humanities,  the  Getty  Conserva- 
tion Institute,  the  Getty  Art  History 
Information  Program,  the  Getty 
Center  for  Education  in  the  Arts  and 
the  Getty  Grant  Program. 

The  Getty  Center  was  designed  by 
noted  museum  architect  Richard 
Meier,  whose  compensation  is  very 
generous.  According  to  the  Getty's 
tax  returns,  Richard  Meier's  firm  was 
paid  $10.1  million  from  June  1993  to 
June  1994  alone.  While  not  all  of  that 
ended  up  in  Meier's  pocket — many 
specialists  work  under  him — no 
doubt  a  healthy  portion  did.  Over  13 
years,  that  adds  up.  By  comparison, 
Williams  receives  $610,000  annually. 

Williams  also  hired  a  costly  and 
flamboyant  interior  decorator,  Thier- 
ry Despont,  a  Frenchman  living  in 
New  York.  Despont  will  do  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  new  museum. 

The  Center  itself  is  an  intricate  and 
elegant    grouping    of  six    low-lying 


buildings.  At  their  base,  the  buildings 
resemble  a  medieval  hilltop  town,  lav- 
ishly clad  in  rough-hewn,  Italian  mar- 
ble, cut  in  a  way  to  reveal  fossils  within 
the  stone  blocks.  The  top  of  each 
building  is  a  steel-and-glass  structure 
open  to  the  southern  California  light. 

Williams  and  Meier  traveled 
throughout  Europe,  visiting  a  num- 
ber of  historic  Roman  sites  to  get 
ideas  for  the  design  of  the  center. 
Finally  Meier  found  a  marvelous 
travertine  marble  at  a  quarry  in 
Tivoli. 

Getty  was  a  classicist  and  a  tradi- 
tionalist who  lived  in  the  English 
countryside  in  a  Tudor-style  man- 
sion once  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  He  filled  the  museum 
he  had  built  in  Malibu  with  his 
splendid  collection  of  antiquities 
and  18th-century  French  furniture, 
and  a  more  modest  assortment  of 
paintings.  The  building  was  de- 
signed to  resemble  an  ancient  Ro- 
man villa  near  Pompeii. 
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Williams'  monument,  by  contrast, 
is  modern,  "a  classic  expression  of 
contemporary  California,11  says 
Meier.  "It's  not  the  kind  of  building 
that  Mr.  Getty  would  build,11  Wil- 
liams agrees. 

Williams1  defenders  sav  he  is  spend- 
ing the  money — other  than  the  con- 
struction money — as  a  good  business- 
man would:  on  areas  of  opportunity . 
The  center's  Conservation  Institute  is 
helping  to  save  adobe  villages  in  New 
Mexico,  Nefertari's  Tomb  in  Egypt, 
Buddhist  sculpture  in  ancient  Chi- 
nese grottoes,  and  art  and  architectur- 
al treasures  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Getty,  with  his  love  of  the  art  col- 
lected by  emperors  and  royals,  very 
likely  would  have  been  dismayed  that 
some  of  the  uses  of  the  money  are 
hard  to  quantify.  This  past  summer, 
for  example,  the  Getty  organized  a 
floating  trip  that  took  tour  operators, 
government  officials,  archeologists 
and  conservation  experts  to  Tunisia, 
Sicily,  Turkey  and  Crete. 

Gettv,  a  close  man  with  a  business 
dollar,  would  be  embarrassed  if  he 
could  hear  the  new  term  "Getty 
creep,11  which  is  used  in  Los  Angeles 
today  to  describe  the  way  costs  on 
every  Getty  project  seem  to  rise  be- 
cause contractors  take  advantage  of 
the  well-endowed  trust. 

Some  of  the  Getty  creep  has  arisen 
from  delays  in  construction  of  the 
new  Getty  Center.  Harold  Williams 
himself  is  partly  to  blame.  His  archi- 
tect had  to  cool  his  heels  while  Wil- 
liams figured  out  what  programs  the 
center   would    house.    This    process 


J.  Paul  Getty 
No  one  knew 
what  was  on 
his  mind. 


The  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum 
in  Malibu 
This  one 
retains  his 
antiquities. 


took  several  years. 

Then  there  were  the  touchy  citi- 
zens of  Brentwood,  who  demanded 
and  got  107  conditions  covering  such 
topics  as  traffic;  pollution,  access, 
noise,  building  heights  and  the  envi- 
ronment before  letting  construction 
proceed. 

Williams,  a  softspoken  man,  does 
not  take  a  confrontational  approach 
to  these  delays.  "We're  surrounded 
here  by  one-,  two-,  three-million- 
dollar  houses.  So  I  understand  their 
concern  about  traffic,  noise,  privacy, 
light,11  he  savs.  "We  came  in  at  the 
peak  of  the  no-growth  movement. 
I'm  actually  grateful  to  the  communi- 
ty for  putting  some  limits  on  the  size 
of  it." 

There  is  another  major  problem 
with  the  site,  too.  It  is  situated  directly 
over  the  Santa  Monica  earthquake 
fault. 

Indeed,  the  surprisingly  severe 
Northridgc  quake  in  January  1994 
caused  unexpected  damage  to  the 
project.  Some  of  the  construction 
ceased  for  four  months  while  SI 5 
million  was  spent  to  research  and 
soke  the  problem.  Contractors  had  to 
repair  and  reinforce  the  steel  beams  of 
the  foundation. 

Gettv  would  not  have  had  much 
patience  with  the  vagueness  about 


details  that  Williams  sometimes  ex- 
hibits. Ask  him  how  much  the  build- 
ings have  cost  to  date  and  he  re- 
sponds: "It's  not  the  kind  of  number  I 
keep  in  mind.11  Operating  costs?  Sim- 
ilar answers.  "I  don't  like  to  man- 
age," says  Williams,  who  says  that  he 
believes  in  "empowering,  facilitating 
individuals." 

Williams  seems  to  have  kept  his 
board  happy.  J.  Paul  Getty  hated 
boards  of  directors  himself  and  never 
attended  a  board  or  an  annual  meet- 
ing, but  then  his  name  was  on  the 
building.  Harold  Williams'  isn't. 
The  trust's  board  includes  such  lu- 
minaries as  Robert  Erburu,  outgo- 
ing chairman  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  (where  Williams  is  a  director) 
and  Vartan  Gregorian,  president  of 
Brown  ■.  University.  The  trust's  for- 
mer chairman  is  Jon  Lovelace,  chair- 
man of  Capital  Research  Group, 
where  Williams'  wife,  Nancy,  is  an 
executive. 

Williams  meets  with  his  board  five 
times  a  year.  Erburu,  also  chairman  of 
the  Huntington  Museum,  passes  the 
buck  on  every  number  to  Williams. 

J.  Paul  Getty,  who  knew  his  money 
could  buy  him  immortality,  is  getting 
more  of  it  than  he  could  have  possibly 
imagined.  Harold  Williams  may  enjoy 
a  piece  of  that  immortality  as  well.  Hi 
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m  at  iour, 
you  had  a  good  head  ior  business. 


Face  it,  your  success  is  no 
accident.  You  didn't  get  to  this 
point  by  being  just  like  everyone 
else.  Doing  just  like  everyone  else. 
Or  making  the  same  choices  as 
everyone  else.  Maybe  you  ought 
to  consider  Tbe  Quiet  Company, 
Northwestern  Mutual  Lire.  You'll 
rind  yourselr  dealing  with  a  pro- 
lessional  who  knows  tbe  value  or 
bard  work  and  tbe  need  to  protect 
its  rewards.  An  agent  who's  part 
or  tbe  sales  rorce  ranked  best  in 
the  country.  You'll  rind  a  company 
named  the  most  rinancially  sound 
lire  insurance  company"  in  Fortune1' 
magazine's  annual  survey.  When 
you  think  about  where  you  and 
your  family  are  headed,  choosing 
Northwestern  Mutual  Lire  makes 
a  lot  ol  good  sense. 

Northwestern 
Mutual  Life* 

The  Quiet  Company 


Our  Business  1 
Make  The  Competitia 


m 


i  Helping  ¥>urs* 
iVish  They  Weren't. 


To  win  in  today's  marketplace,  you  cant  afford  to  make  a 
wrong  move.  You  need  to  think  ahead.  And  when  you  re  looking  to 
come  up  with  new  and  smarter  ways  of  providing  real  value  to  your 
customers,  we  can  give  you  that  competitive  edge. 

Like  helping  a  health  and  fitness  equipment  company  acquire 
the  needed  capital  to  service  seasonal  peak  activity  and  long-term  growth 
plans.  Or  helping  a  leading  international  airport  work  with  local 
government  agencies  to  make  their  transportation  systems  state  of  the  art. 

At  GE  Capital  Services,  were  25  diversified  businesses.  And 
each  one  is  dedicated  to  developing  and  delivering  products  and  services 
that  make  sure  you  stay  ahead  of  the  game.  If  you're  looking  to  become 
more  competitive,  call  1-800-243-2222  today.  It's  a  smart  move. 


GE  Capital  Services 

Our  Business  Is  Helping  Yours : 


AMERICOM    •    AUTO  FINANCIAL  SERVICES    •    AVIATION  SERVICES    •    COMMERCIAL  EOUIPMENT  FINANCING 

COMMERCIAL  FINANCE    •   COMMERCIAL  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCING    •    CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  INSURANCE 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORPORATION   •   EQUITY  CAPITAL  GROUP  •   FINANCIAL  GUARANTY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FLEET  SERVICES   •   GECC  FINANCIAL  (HAWAII)   •   GENSTAR  CONTAINER   •   GLOBAL  CONSUMER  FINANCE 

GLOBAL  PROJECT  &  STRUCTURED  FINANCE    •   GNA    •    MODULAR  SPACE    •    MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

MORTGAGE  SERVICES    •    PENSKE  TRUCK  LEASING    •    RAILCAR  SERVICES    •    RETAILER  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

TECHNOLOGY  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES   •   TIP/TRANSPORT  INTERNATIONAL  POOL   •   VENDOR  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


Switzerland's  Sulzer  Technology  has  a  gem  of  a  medical 
technology  business  dragged  down  by  a  lot  of  other  stuff. 
Is  there  a  Swiss  Jack  Welch  around? 

Small  expectations 


By  Richard  C.  Morais 

Sulzer  Technology  Corp.  is  a 
Swiss-based  firm  that  does  over  $1 
billion  mostly  in  medical  supplies  in 
North  America  each  year,  on  which  it 
supports  a  host  of  lackluster  other 
businesses.  It  is  a  company  that  badly 
needs  a  touch  of  U.S. -style  stockhold- 
er activism. 

Last  year  Winterthur-based  Sulzer 
earned  $160  million  on  sales  of  al- 
most $5  billion.  But  over  80%  of  the 


operating  profits  came  from  one  med- 
ical parts  division,  largely  based  in  the 
U.S.  The  other  businesses — from  tex- 
tile machinery  to  office  services — con- 
tributed $4  billion  in  revenues  but 
only  about  $26  million  or  so  in  net 
profits. 

A  recent  Lehman  Brothers  study 
on  European  engineering  firms  found 
Sulzer's  8.2%  average  return  on  capi- 
tal employed  from  1988  to  1994  one 


of  the  worst  performances  of  the  1 5 
companies  studied.  Without  the  U.S. 
medical  parts  division,  the  showing 
would  have  been  far  worse.  The  bad 
news  has  caught  up  with  Sulzer.  Its 
shares  historically  traded  at  a  P/E  aver- 
age of  13  times  next  year's  estimates, 
but  today  the  shares  in  London  and 
Zurich  are  trading  near  their  low,  at  a 
P/E  of  1 1  times  1996  estimates.  "The 
success  of  the  medical  parts  division 


Sulzer  Technology's  chief  executive,  Fritz  Fahrni 

"This  is  hard  to  understand  from  the  outside,"  he  says.  How  true. 
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A  foreign  exchange  highway. 


An  oil  and  gas  highway. 


A  news  highway. 


A  shipping  highway. 


No  matter  how  modern  its  technology,  and  no  matter  how  far-flung  its  outposts,  a  communications 
service  is  only  as  powerful  as  its  users  make  it.  In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  global 
communications  needs  of  key  business  sectors,  we're  forming  some  of  the  industry's  first  genuine 
customer-supplier  partnerships  with  companies  in  the  oil,  media,  finance  and  shipping  sectors  -  to  name 
but  four.  The  result  is  a  greater  understanding  of  their  businesses,  as  well  as  a  greater  understanding 
the  cable  &  wireless  of  our  own  -  namely  the  delivery  of  a  global  communications  service  defined  by  its  users.  To  find 
federation  out  more,  contact  your  local  Cable  &  Wireless  company  or  e-maii  business.networks@cw.mercury.co.uk 


CABLE  &  WIRELESS 

BUSINESS  NETWORKS 

A  MEMBER  OF 


Sulzer  Technology' 


has  allowed  Sulzer's  management  to 
get  away  with  rambling  diversifica- 
tion," argues  Chris  Heminway,  ana- 
lyst at  Lehman  Brothers.  Heminway 
believes  things  can  only  get  better. 

And  yet  the  rotten  return  on  capital 
figures  doesn't  even  tell  the  whole 
story,  because  Sulzer  has  big  real  es- 
tate holdings  in  downtown  Zurich 
and  Winterthur  whose  value  is  not 
fully  reflected  on  the  books.  Just  15 
minutes  from  Zurich's  Kloten  airport 
you'll  notice  obsolete  and  abandoned 
Sulzer  factories  on  blocks  of  prime 
real  estate.  Kids  have  thrown  rocks 
through  the  windows  of  the  derelict 
yellow-brick  factories,  and  an  avant- 
garde  theater  troupe  has  hung  a  ban- 
ner from  a  window  advising  passers- 
by  to  "Keep  Cool." 

Keep  cool.  That's  exactly  what 
Fritz  Fahrni,  Sulzer's  chief  executive, 
wants  his  shareholders  to  do.  But  for 
how  long? 

Much  more  had  been  expected 
when  Fahrni  first  took  over.  In  the 
1960s  Fritz  Fahrni,  now  53,  earned  a 
Ph.D.  at  the  Illinois  Institute  ofTech- 
nology.  He  wanted  to  immigrate  to 
the  U.S  and  found  work  at  NASA.  But 
he  lost  his  job  with  the  post-moon- 
landing  cutbacks  in  1970  and  re- 
turned to  Switzerland  where  he 
joined  Sulzer  in  1976  after  a  few  years 
at  Ciba-Geigy. 

With  his  American-style  get-up- 
and-go,  Fahrni  seemed  just  the  right 
person  for  the  job.  Sulzer  was  a  Swiss 
institution  that  had  fallen  asleep.  In 
1841  it  helped  build  Switzerland's 
first  steam  central -heating  system; 
from  that  seed  came  Sulzer  Infra, 
Europe's  largest  building  services 
contractor.  Its  Sulzer  Ruti  Group  is 
the  world's  largest  weaving  machin- 


ery manufacturer. 

In  1963  a  leading  transplant  doctor 
found  at  Sulzer  the  engineer  who 
could  build  an  artificial  hip  that 
wouldn't  corrode  in  blood;  today, 
after  SI  billion  of  acquisitions  in  Tex- 
as and  California,  Sulzer  is  a  leader  in 
pacemakers,  heart  valves  and  grafts, 
and  orthopedic  implants.  All  reputa- 
ble and  solid  work. 

An  objective  that  modest 
would  be  laughed  at  by  any 
self-respecting  U.S.  board 
of  directors— and  most 
European  boards. 


In  1988  Tito  Tettamanti,  the  Swiss 
raider,  made  a  hostile  run  on  the 
company  and  Sulzer's  board,  while 
beating  off  the  raid,  tapped  Fahrni  for 
the  chief  executive  suite.  Seven  years 
later,  Sulzer  seems  to  have  little  to 
show  for  Fahrni's  ministrations. 

Yet  Fahrni  puts  up  a  spirited  de- 
fense of  his  record.  He  says  he  has  cut 
back  Sulzer's  27  disparate  businesses 
to  four  major  groups — textile  ma- 
chinery', building  services,  medical 
parts,  pumps  and  compressors. 
There's  also  a  catchall  division  with 
five  businesses  ranging  from  locomo- 
tives to  thermal  coating.  But,  he  says, 
he  can  prove  every  business  left  in  the 
company  is  among  the  top  three 
brands  in  its  field.  "What  do  a  pump,  a 
heart  valve  and  heat  installations  have 
in  common?"  he  asks  rhetorically. 
Answer:  Each  product  stems  from 
Sulzer's  superior  understanding  of 
fluid  or  air  "flow"  and  the  "laws  of 
physics."  "This  is  hard  to  understand 


Sulzer's 

pacemaker 

assembly  line 

in  Texas 

Alone  in  pumping 

profits. 


from  the  outside,"  he  offers. 

Okay,  but  a  fair  question  is: 
Where's  the  bacon? 

Fahrni  goes  wild  with  charts.  Here 
is  Sulzer's  stock  looking  good  against 
a  universe  of  other  companies.  Here  is 
return  on  capital  compared  with  a  few 
hand-picked  peer  companies.  Yet  an- 
other chart  shows  the  company's  net 
income  has  climbed  from  $59  million 
to  SI 60  million  since  he  took  over. 

All  this  is  true,  but  it  doesn't  change 
the  fact  that  most  of  Sulzer's  business- 
es make  rotten  returns.  One  wonders 
what  Jack  Welch  would  do  with  this 
mishmash.  But,  then,  of  course,  Jack 
Welch's  board  of  directors  isn't  sim- 
ply a  collection  of  let's-not-rock-the- 
boat  Swiss  insiders. 

It's  quite  clear  that  Fahrni  likes  to 
give  divisions  several  years  of  leeway 
before  dumping  losing  businesses  and 
redeploying  capital.  He  says  his  long- 
term  objective  is  for  return  on  capital 
employed  to  average  at  least  9%.  An 
objective  that  modest  would  be 
laughed  at  by  any  self-respecting  U.S. 
board  of  directors — and  most  Euro- 
pean boards. 

European  capital  goods  companies 
like  asea  and  BBC,  Linde,  Atlas 
Copco,  Alusuisse,  man,  Sasib, 
Schneider  and  Mannesmann  all  pro- 
duce average  returns  on  capital  em- 
ployed of  between  12%  and  17%.  Why 
then  does  Sulzer's  board  accept  such 
lowly  goals? 

Sales  at  Sulzer  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  were  up  slightly  in  local 
currencies,  but  thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  strength  of  the  Swiss  franc  against 
the  U.S.  dollar,  net  income  in  Swiss 
francs  was  down  35%,  to  just  $18 
million. 

But,  says  Fahrni,  over  the  next  few 
years  profits  should  get  a  boost  from 
Sulzer  Ruti^  just-introduced  weaving 
machine,  which  is  said  to  be  four 
times  faster  than  existing  machines; 
from  Unity,  a  one-lead,  two-valve 
pacemaker;  and  from  a  new  offshore 
oil  and  gas  pump  that  works  at  sea 
bottom.  "That  may  move  us  ahead," 
he  says. 

And  what  about  all  that  fallow  real 
estate?  The  real  estate  market  in  Swit- 
zerland is  depressed.  "If  I  sold  now  I 
would  destroy  value  for  the  share- 
holders," he  maintains. 

"I  hate  excuses,"  says  Fahrni.  "I 
love  results."  But  where  are  they?   H 
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David  Freeman 

President  ana  L  nief  Executive  Officer 

LOCTITE 
CORPORATION 

Loctite  Corporation,  an  international 
company  with  $800  million  in  annual 
revenues,  is  an  innovator  in  the 
adhesives  and  sealants  field,  marketing 
over  1 ,000  products  in  more  than  80 
countries. 

Loctite  began  in  Hartford  in 
1 953.  Management  elected  to  increase 
Loctite's  presence  in  Connecticut  in 
1 994,  declining  the  state's  offers  of 
economic  incentives,  and  opening  a 
large  new  research,  development  and 
administrative  facility  in  Rocky  Hill. 
"Loctite's  roots  are  in  Connecticut," 
says  David  Freeman,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  "With  its  highly-skilled, 
exceptionally  well-educated  workforce, 
Connecticut  is  the  ideal  location  for  a 
high-tech,  R&D-based  business  like 
Loctite  Corporation." 

Loctite  provides  cost-competitive 
chemical  answers  to  industry,  creating 
markets  through  product  innovation, 
rather  than  seeking  share  of  finite 
markets.  With  innovation,  research, 
reinvestment  and  long-term  growth  as 
corporate  priorities,  Loctite  has  gained 
a  leadership  position  in  the  electronic, 
medical,  automotive  and  consumer 
markets. 

Computers,  automobiles,  syringes 
and  cosmetics  are  just  some  of  the 
items  made  with  Loctite  products. The 
company  often  develops  the  equip- 
ment used  for  application  and  assembly 
as  well. 

Loctite's  world  headquarters  are 
in  Hartford;  the  company's  North 
American  Group  headquarters  are  in 
Rocky  Hill. 


♦ 


Loctite 
Corporation 


CONNECTICUT: 

THE  STATE  THAT  THINKS 
LIKE  A  BUSINESS. 


lou  re  familiar 
with  the  formula 
for  success  —  if 
not  survival:  cut 
expenses.    En- 
courage new  ideas. 
And  make  respon- 
siveness not  just  a 
word,  nut  a  way 
of  life.  | 

That's  just        £ 
good  business. 

shouldn't  a 
state  seeking  new  business  follow 
suit?    Especially  when  it's  after  high- 
growth  companies  already  accus- 
tomed to  the  fast  lane? 

Government  and  business  lead- 
ers decided  to  transform 
Connecticut:  creating  the  one  state 
whose  services  are  actually  modeled 
on  the  private  sector's  understanding 
of  customer  service. 

f  n  a  land  of  Yankee  ingenuity, 
they  invented  the  state  that  thinks 
like  a  business. 

Today,  led  by  Governor  John 
Rowland,  our  pro-business  momen- 
tum has  never  been  stronger.    And 
were  helping  companies  of  all  types 
and  sizes  capitalize  on  Connecticut's 
natural  advantages. 


STRATEGIC  LOCATION 

AND  ACCESS 

T( )  INTERNATIONAL 

MARKETS. 

Connecticut  offers  a  prime  location, 
especially  for  companies  who  want  a 
strong  base  in  the  Northeast.    No 
wonder  more  than  100  U.S.  and 
international  businesses  have  put 


Governor  John  G.  Rowland 


their  regional  dis- 
tribution centers 
bere  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Within  a 
500-mile  radius, 
you  can  reacb 
28%  of  the  U.S. 
population  and 
60%  of  Canada's. 
In  fact,  Canada  is 
Connecticut's 
largest  trading  part- 
ner.   And  Connecticut  is  an  export 
powerhouse:  first  in  the  nation  for 
trade-sector  strength  and  export- 
related  manufacturing  jobs. 


:     - 
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"Loctite's  roots  are  in  Connecticut. 

With  its  highly  skilled  workforce, 

Connecticut  is  the  ideal  location  for  a 

high-tech,  R&D-based  business  like 

Loctite  Corporation." 
David  Freeman,  President  &  CEO, 
Loctite  Corporation 
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Exports  to  the  European  Union 
are  over  $2  billion  annually,  and  more 
than  $1  bnlion  to  Asia.   Connecticut 
firms  export  to  over  100  different 
countries;  the  State  is  already  a  leader 
in  exports  to  Mexico  and  Greater 
China.    It's  therefore  no  surprise  that 
exporting  is  Connecticut's  biggest 
industry  segment,  or  that  btate  gov- 
ernment has  an  aggressive  program 
to  help  companies  make  overseas 
business  connections.    From  foreign 
market  assistance,  trade  missions  and 
on-line  data  on  foreign  markets,  to 
assistance  with  export  problems  and 
trade  financing,  Connecticut  is  mak- 


3   •  Advertisement 


g  trie  most  of  the  new  global  raar- 
tplace.    The  program  has  been 
aisecl  by  businesses  tor  its  thor- 
ghness,  its  imagination,  ana  its 
actical,  real-world  understanding 
:  -i-   the  complexities  or  exporting. 


"Since  making  our  home  in 

Greenwich  in  1 989,  we 

have  had  a  business 

partnership  with  Connecticut 

that  has  been  extremely 

successful  for  us." 
Chandran  Rajaratnam,  President  &  CEO, 
Gestetner 


Within  the  U.S.  itself, 
onnecticut's  size  also  offers  serious 
onomies  of  scale.    In  an  area  31 
mes  smaller  than  California,  you 
ave  virtually  all  of  its  resources: 
igh-technology  centers,  leading  uni- 
irsities,  financial  and  industrial 
ants,  diverse  manufacturing  opera- 
ons,  and  a  vast  network  of  service 
usinesses.    Almost  every  specialty 
.infractor  you  need  can  be  at  your 
oor  in  two  hours. 

Not  only  good  things,  but  big 
lings  come  in  this  small  but  highly 
:>phisticated  package. 


HIGHLY  SKILLED 

WORKERS  IN  A 

HIGHLY  DESIRABLE 

NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Companies  capitalize  on  the 
Connecticut  work  force,  rated  first 
n  the  Northeast  lor  productivity  by 
Vorld  Trade  magazine.     The  State 
as  a  rich  talent  bank;  Connecticut 
anks  second  in  the  nation  for  the 
lumber  of  patents  held  per  capita, 
nd  in  the  top  live  lor  percentage  of 
cientists  and  engineers  per  thou- 


sand workers.    The  Connecticut 
\ankee  work  ethic  drives  this  high 
concentration  of  highly  skilled  peo- 
ple, in  every  field  from  biotechnolo- 
gy to  precision  manufacturing. 
What's  more,  they're  available  at 
highly  competitive  wages. 

Then  there's  the  personal  side 
of  the  equation:  people  just  love  to 
live  here. 

They're  drawn  to  the  pic- 
turesque New  England  villages,  the 
culturally  rich  cities,  the  beautiful 
parks,  beaches  and  golf  courses.    No 
matter  where  you  live,  in  less  than  an 
hour  you  can  be  picnicking  in  one  of 
Connecticut's  100  state  parks  and 
forests,  or  walking  barefoot  along 
250  miles  of  saltwater  shoreline  on 
Long  Island  Sound. 

But  the  best  surprise  comes 
when  you  look  beneath  that  stunning 
exterior  —  and  discover  it's  all  avail- 
able at  competitive  rates. 

GOVERNMENT 

GETS  DOWN  TO 

BUSINESS. 

Connecticut's  leadership  has  worked 
aggressively  to  make  sure  the  State 
welcome  mat  bears  an  equally  wel- 
coming price  tag. 

We've  established  fiscal  stabili- 
ty, with  a  balanced  budget. 

We've  cut  corporate  taxes  to 
7.5%  by  the  year  2000  —  lower 
than  half  the  states  in  the  nation  — 
and  they're  reducing  personal  income 
taxes. 

We've  slashed  workers'  compen- 
sation rates  lor  three  years  in  a  row. 
lotally  revamped  the  unemployment 
compensation  system.    And  reformed 
welfare,  saving  SI  33  million  in  taxes 
in  just  two  years. 

I  hroughout  the  State  agencies, 
we've  dislodged  bureaucracy  and 


Chandran  Rajaratnam 

President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 

GESTETNER 

The  key  word  for  Gestetner 
Corporation  is  "partnership."  Since 
making  our  home  in  Greenwich  in 
1 989,  we  have  had  a  business  partner- 
ship with  Connecticut  that  has  been 
extremely  successful  for  us.  As  an 
employer  and  as  a  sponsor  of  various 
organizations  and  activities,  including 
the  1995  Special  Olympics  World 
Games,  we  are  committed  to  having  a 
partnership  of  mutual  enrichment  with 
the  people  of  Connecticut. 

For  over  I  10  years,  "partner- 
ship" is  also  how  we  have  viewed  our 
business. Today,  with  branch  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  in  I  34 
countries  around  the  world,  we  enjoy 
a  position  as  the  world's  largest 
independent  distributor  of  office 
equipment.  In  addition  to  copiers,  we 
offer  digital  duplicators,  fax  machines, 
printers  and  integrated  digital 
products.  With  such  a  wide  selection 
of  products  to  recommend,  our 
mission  is  to  develop  a  partnership 
with  our  customers  by  understanding 
their  needs  and  then  tailoring  a 
cost-effective  solution  to  meet  them. 


Gestetner 


Simon  Konover 

Chairman 

Michael  Konover 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

KONOVER 


Konover  &  Associates,  Inc.,  headquar- 
tered in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
consistently  ranked  among  the  nation's 
largest,  privately-held  real  estate 
development  organizations.  During 
more  than  35  years  of  operation, 
Konover  has  grown  to  become  New 
England's  leading  developer  by 
developing  and  acquiring  more  than 
200  commercial  and  multi-family 
residential  properties,  most  of  which 
are  still  owned  and  self-managed. 

Konover's  presence  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut  alone  offers  shoppers 
more  than  3.5  million  feet  of  retail 
space,  and  the  company  has  remained 
extremely  active  throughout  the 
severe  downturn  of  the  early  nineties. 
Michael  Konover  attributes  its  current 
high  level  of  activity  to  "our  being 
fortunate  to  have  anchored  retail 
shopping  centers  as  our  strongest 
niche.  Although  Connecticut  and  the 
Connecticut  real  estate  market  have 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  crash, 
the  state  continues  to  have  the  highest 
per  capita  income  in  the  nation  and 
one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  retail 
square  footage  per  capita." 

Now  in  its  second  generation  of 
direct-family  management,  Konover 
has  steadily  diversified  into  an  organi- 
zation of  more  than  800  people  with 
expertise  in  acquisition,  development, 
construction,  marketing,  leasing  and 
management.  It  has  owned  or  devel- 
oped in  excess  of  I  6,500,000  square 
feet  of  retail,  office,  hotel  and  residen- 
tial communities  along  the  East  Coast. 
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paved  a  last  track  tor  licensing  and 
permitting. 

"The  state  continues  to 

have  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the 

nation  and  one  of  the  lowest  levels 

of  retail  square  footage  per  capita." 

Michael  Konover,  President  &  CEO, 
Konover  &  Associates,  Inc. 

And  across  the  board,  the  State 
is  making  "continuous  improvement" 
its  watchwords  —  not  unlike  the 
quality-minded  companies  we  want 
to  attract.    And  its  ongoing  objective 
is  to  be  the  most  busmess-rriendly 
state  in  the  U.S. 


"At  SNET,  we  don't  just 

do  phones  anymore. 

Southern  New  England 

Telecommunications  now  offers 

information,  communications  and 

entertainment  services  that  help  you 

make  the  Information  Age  do 

what  you  want  it  to." 

Daniel  J.  Miglio,  Chairman  &  CEO, 
SNET 

"This  is  a  non-partisan  etrort," 
says  Governor  Rowland.    "It  brings 
together  people  oi  dirierent  talents, 
backgrounds  and  political  perspec- 
tives, with  a  shared  goal:  to  keep  the 
Connecticut  economy  strong,  healthy 
and  steadily  expanding." 

MONEY  TALKS  WITH 

A  CONNECTICUT 

ACCENT 

During  the  credit  crunch  or  the  early 
'90s,  the  State  relied  on  the 
Connecticut  Development  Authority 


Daniel  J.  Miglio 

Chairman  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

SNET 
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At  SNET  we  don't  just  do  phones 
anymore.  Southern  New  England 
Telecommunications  now  offers  infor- 
mation, communications  and  entertain- 
ment services  that  help  you  make  the 
Information  Age  do  what  you  want  it  t 

SNET  is  building  l-SNET 
Connecticut's  information  superhighwa 
an  interactive  multimedia  network  that 
will  pave  the  way  for  a  new  generation 
of  education,  health  care  and  informa- 
tion services,  new  job  opportunities  air 
more  entertainment  choices. 

For  businesses  of  all  sizes,  SNET 
can  help  you  apply  emerging  technolo- 
gies to  outperform  competitors.  We  ca; 
create  cost-effective  customized  pack- 
ages using  SNET's  advanced  intelligent 
network  that  combines  voice,  data  and 
video  capabilities  to  grow  business 
profitably.  SNET  offers  local  and  global 
calling  services,  wireless  communications 
network  and  information  management, 
publishing  and  advertising  services.  SNE1 
will  soon  offer  Internet  access,  and  our 
video  service  is  currently  in  trial. 

While  Information  Age  services 
are  not  unique  to  SNET  no  competitor 
offers  SNET's  breadth  and  depth  of 
advanced  capabilities  from  a  single, 
reliable  source.  And  only  SNET  — 
with  $3.5  billion  in  assets  and  1 .5 
million  customers  in  Connecticut  and 
neighboring  states  —  is  ideally 
positioned  to  help  customers  under- 
stand, simplify  and  apply  these  new 
services  to  improve  their  business  and 
personal  lives. 
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Theodore  E.  Martin 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

IARNES  GROUP  INC. 
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;  Barnes  Group  Inc.  completes  its 
>8th  year  of  business  in  Bristol, 
Dnn.,  we  can  take  pride  in  our  many 
complishments  as  one  of  the  state's 
ost  enduring  companies,  and  one  of 
e  world's  leading  manufacturers  and 
•stributors  of  precision  metal  compo- 
rts and  industrial  supplies. 

Throughout  our  history  we 
ave  grown  by  adapting  to  changing 
arkets  and  responding  to  customer 
eds  with  superior  quality  products 
id  services.  A  key  element  in  our 
jccess  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
vestment  in  the  best  people  and  the 
test  technology,  including  a  new 
ate-of-the-art  Center  for  Advanced 
esearch  in  Bristol,  which  uses  the 
tost  sophisticated  tools  for  product 
sign  and  development  in  the  spring 
dustry. 

Today,  Barnes  Group  (NYSE:  B) 
a  leader  in  its  main  markets,  employ- 
g  over  4,000  people  at  40  locations 
'orldwide,  with  annual  sales  exceed- 
g  $600  million.  Our  oldest  business, 
>ssociated  Spring,  is  the  largest 
lanufacturer  of  close-tolerance 
wrings  for  the  durable  goods  industry 
i  North  America.  Bowman 
)istribution  is  a  leading  supplier  of 
^placement  parts  and  supplies  to  the 
laintenance,  repair  and  operating 
jpplies  (MRO)  market,  and  Barnes 
verospace  has  built  a  strong  reputa- 
on  for  producing  and  refurbishing 
recision-machined  components  and 
tlvanced  fabrications  for  jet  engines 
nd  airframes. 


BARNES  A 

GROUP  INC  /VIA 


: 
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to  provide  financing  when  the  banks 
wouldn't.    In  the  last  3  years,  CDA 
has  made  434  loans,  totaling  more 
than  $543  million.    Standard  & 
Poor's  gave  CDA  an  "A+"  rating  on 

"As  Barnes  Group  Inc. 

completes  its  I  38th  year  of 

business  in  Connecticut,  we  take 

pride  in  our  many  accomplishments 

as  one  of  the  state's  most 

enduring  companies." 

Theodore  E.  Martin,  President  &  CEO, 
Barnes  Group  Inc. 

its  debt  —  the  highest  grade  awarded 
to  any  economic  development  agency 
in  the  country. 

Connecticut  was  the  iirst  state 
to  establish  a  new-product  financing 
authority,  transforming  it  into 
Connecticut  Innovations,  Inc.,  the 
State's  leading  technology  financing 
and  support  organization.    And  the 
Connecticut  Pension  Funds  have 
established  the  Connecticut 
Programs  Fund,  a  $150  million 
venture-capital  investment. 

"We  are  proud  to  be  a  part 

of  this  great  state  and  to 

contribute  to  its  progress,  especially  in 

improving  education." 
Charles  R.  Lee,  Chairman  &  CEO, 
GTE  Corporation 

Connecticut  has  reserved  more 
than  $75  million  in  incentives. 
Thev  include  corporate  tax  credits 
for  firm;  that  create  large  numbers  or 
job-     ■    -'D  and  job  training  tax  cred- 
its and  loans,  sales  tax  exemptions 
tor  l(  inputer  outsourcing,  and  prop- 
d  sales  tax  relief  for  manurac- 
i  equipment. 


Charles  R.  Lee 

Chairman  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

GTE  CORPORATION 


GTE  Corporation  has  been  a 
corporate  citizen  of  Connecticut  for 
more  than  20  years.  We  are  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  this  great  state  and  to 
contribute  to  its  progress,  especially  in 
improving  education.  We  believe  that  a 
strong  commitment  to  quality  and 
excellence  leads  to  success,  and 
we  know  that  a  well-educated,  well- 
trained  workforce  is  vital  to  our 
continued,  long-term  growth.  It  is  our 
people  who  have  made  us  the 
world-class  company  we  are  today. 
GTE  is  the  fourth-largest  publicly 
owned  telecommunications  company 
in  the  world.  We  are  the  largest 
U.S. -based  local  telephone  company 
and  a  leading  cellular-service  provider 
Telecommunications  is  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  industries  in  the  world 
and  we  are  uniquely  positioned  within 
our  industry  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  tremendous  opportunities  that  we 
have  now  and  in  the  future. 
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W.C.  Steere  Jr. 

Chairman  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

PFIZER  INC. 


Pfizer  is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
health  care  companies,  a  position 
earned  through  decades  of  innovative 
research  and  development.The 
company  has  businesses  in  pharma- 
ceuticals, medical  devices,  consumer 
health  care,  food  science  and  animal 
health. Through  our  R&D  efforts,  we 
expect  to  emerge  in  the  coming  years 
as  the  premier  innovator  within  our 
industry.  In  1995,  Pfizer  will  spend 
approximately  $  1 .5  billion  on  R&D, 
putting  us  at  the  forefront  of  invest- 
ment in  the  cures  of  tomorrow. 

Pfizer  is  approaching  its  50th 
anniversary  in  Connecticut.  With  our 
worldwide  research  organization 
headquartered  in  Groton,  we  have  a 
considerable  stake  in  the  state's  future. 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
positive  partnership  with  Connecticut. 


(J^^ 


More  than  36  banks  nave 
joined  the  State's  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

The  end  result:    Connecticut 
has  become  fertile  ground  tor  new, 
high-tech  entrepreneurial  businesses, 
while  encouraging  growth  in  our  tra- 
ditional manufacturing  sectors. 

Connecticut's  leaders  under- 
stand the  types  of  businesses  that 
can  succeed  here.    They're  pioneer- 
ing companies  in  state-of-the-art 
fields  such  as  AIDS  research  and 
DNA  testing.    They're  manufactur- 
ing firms  looking  for  high-value 
locations  with  affordable  workers. 
They  re  corporate  pacesetters  who 
want  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
Northeast,  and  they're  small, 
dynamic  businesses  that  want  to 
draw  on  the  energy  and  resources 
the  State  can  put  to  work  tor  them. 


"Pfizer  is  approaching  its  50th  anniversary 

in  Connecticut.  We  look  forward 

to  continuing  our  positive 

partnership  with  this  state." 
W.C.  Steere  Jr.,  Chairman  &  CEO,  Pfizer  Inc. 

As  you  take  a  look  around 
Connecticut  in  the  next  few  pages, 
you'll  probably  recognize  opportunities 
like  tne  ones  you're  after  right  now. 


MANY  TEAMMATES. 

ONE  CONCERTED 

EFFORT. 

Perhaps  most  crucial  of  all  to  busi- 
ness success,  Connecticut  has 
brought  together  the  different  parties 
involved  in  business  recruitment  and 
forged  a  streamlined  team. 
When  we  refer  to  the 
Connecticut  team  in  the  stories  to 


CONNECTICUT  CITIES: 

AMONG 
AMERICAS  REST. 

Money®  magazine's  1994 

"Top  300  Best  Places  to  Live  in 

America"  includes  cities  in 

all  rive  Connecticut  regions: 

Stamlord/Norwalk,  Danbury, 

New  London,  Bridgeport, 

Waterbury  and  Hartford. 


come,  were  talking  about  a  diverse  bu 
tightly  knit  corps.   These  economic- 
development  professionals  come  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
They're  well-trained  in  the  wide  array 
of  resources  available  to  assist  firms. 
They  understand  that  business  needs 
an  informed,  responsive  advocate  that , 
can  get  things  done.    State  agencies 
work  in  concert  with  local,  regional, 
state  and  private  economic-develop- 
ment specialists.   They  in  turn  rely  on 
bankers,  brokers,  utility  managers  and 
others  to  support  the  broad  business- 
development  effort.   The  mission  of 
this  team  is  clear:  to  demonstrate  how 
much  Connecticut  wants  new  business 
and  how  hard  they'll  work  to  give 
growing  companies  all  the  help  they 
need. 

The  Connecticut  team  has  mas-  | 
tered  the  art  of  turning  business  ser- 
vices, funding  programs  and  regulato- 
ry requirements  into  a  cohesive  action 
plan.   They've  eliminated  much  of  the 
duplicate  effort  that  can  make  reloca- 
tion frustrating.    And  they've  set  a  new  j 
standard  for  responsiveness. 

A  quick  look  around  the  State 
should  give  you  a  taste  of  their  accom- 
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CONNECTICUT: 

JR.OBAL  GATEWAY, 
FINANCIAL  FOCAL  POINT. 


nnecticuts  interstate  system  mter- 
cts  in  Hartrord,  giving  you  rapid 
cess  to  Northeast  markets.    The 
rate  spent  S10  billion  in  road  and 
idge  improvements,  gearing  up  ror 
le  business  growth  or  the  next  cen- 
iry.    It's  made  Connecticut  a  perfect 
ase  ror  regional  distribution  centers, 
he  Greater  Hartrord  area  is  one  of 
le  top  ten  cities  in  America  ror 


access  to  transportation  systems, 
according  to  The  Places  Rated 
Almanac. 

The  btate  is  also  a  major  gate- 
way to  the  world.    Bradley 
International  Airport  in  Windsor 
serves  rive  million  passengers  and 
handles  more  than  117,000  tons  of 
cargo  annually.    The  State  has 
invested  ^200  million  in  new  termi- 
nals, cargo  facilities  and  access 
roads. 

"Connecticut's  pro-growth  legislative/ 

regulatory  climate  greatly  benefits 

companies  striving  to  compete 

and  prosper  in  the  21st  century." 

Ronald  E.  Compton, 
Chairman,  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Company 

That  hind  or  commitment  is 
one  reason  why  UPS  decided  to 
expand  its  Northeast  distribution  huh 


Ronald  E.  Compton 

Chairman 

AETNA  LIFE  AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

Connecticut  has  been  home  to  Aetna 
since  I  853,  when  we  began  selling  life 
insurance  policies  from  a  small  office  in 
downtown  Hartford. Today,  Aetna  is 
one  of  the  world's  leading  providers 
of  insurance  and  financial  services, 
including  health  care  services,  property- 
casualty  coverage,  life  insurance  and 
asset  management.  Strong,  stable  and 
experienced,  Aetna  has  earned  the 
trust  of  millions  of  customers  who  rely 
on  us  to  help  them  build  financial 
security  and  manage  life's  risks. 

Aetna  continually  draws  upon 
the  abundant  resources  the  state 
of  Connecticut  offers  its  industries. 
Among  them:  Easy  access  to  commer- 
cial and  financial  centers  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad,  a  large  and  talented  labor 
pool,  and  an  outstanding  quality  of 
life  marked  by  a  shared  commitment 
to  educational  excellence,  cultural 
richness  and  preservation  of  natural 
beauty. 

In  today's  competitive  environ- 
ment, partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  is  essential. 
Connecticut's  pro-business  initiatives 
and  pro-growth  legislative/ regulatory 
climate  greatly  benefit  companies 
striving  to  compete  and  prosper  in  the 
1 1  st  century. 


/Etna 


iradley  International  Airport,  Windsor — just  outsi       -  artford 
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Robert  W.  Fiondella 

Chairman,  President  ana 
L  hief  Executive  Officer 

PHOENIX 
HOME  LIFE 

We  started  here,  and  Connecticut  is 
still  our  home  some  1 40  years  later 

As  the  nation's  1 4th-largest 
mutual  life  insurance  company,  Phoenix 
Home  Life  has  established  a  reputation 
for  product  innovation  that  few  life 
insurers  can  match.  We  offer  a  diverse 
portfolio  of  personal  and  business  life 
insurance  products,  as  well  as  employ- 
ee benefit  programs,  individual  invest- 
ment products,  institutional  investment 
management  plans,  reinsurance,  prod- 
ucts designed  for  international  markets, 
and  property-casualty  insurance 
through  a  network  of  agencies. 

We  are  proud  of  our  commit- 
ment to  our  historic  home  state.  In 
1 995  alone,  we  served  as  an  Official 
Sponsor  of  the  Special  Olympics 
World  Games,  held  in  New  Haven; 
celebrated  the  opening  of  a  newly 
purchased  office  building  in  Hartford; 
and  purchased  two  additional  proper- 
ties in  the  capital  city.  We  also  took  the 
first  steps  in  merging  our  investment 
management  operations  with  Chicago- 
based  Duff  &  Phelps,  creating  a  com- 
bined money  management  company 
that  will  be  headquartered  in  Hartford. 

The  heart  of  our  company  is  our 
dedication  to  the  individuals,  families 
and  businesses  that  look  to  us  for  help 
with  ther  life  insurance  and  investment 
needs  throughout  their  lifetime.  We 
strive  to  be  the  company  that  com- 
bines the  two  better  than  any  other 


4> 


Phoenix  Home  Life 

Official  Sponsor 
Special  Olympics  World  Games 


at  Bradley  International.    To  encour- 
age Americas  premier  delivery  ser- 
vice, the  Connecticut  team  put 

"We  started  here,  and  Connecticut  is  still 

our  home  some  1 40  years  later 
We  are  proud  of  our  commitment  to  our 

historic  home  state." 

Robert  W.  Fiondella, 

Chairman,  President  &  CEO, 

Phoenix  Home  Life 

together  quite  a  package  or  its  own: 
It  included  financial  assistance  to 
build  a  200,000-square-foot  facili- 
ty  with  a  new  aircraft  parking  apron. 
UPS  has  signed  a  35-year  lease  on 
31  acres  or  Department  or 
Transportation  property.    One  might 
just  call  that  a  sign  or  commence  in 
their  state  or  choice. 

Hartford  is  famous  as  the 
Insurance  Capital  or  the  World  and  a 
huh  for  Connecticut's  powerful 
iinancial  services  community.    That's 
one  reason  Blue  Ridgfe  Insurance 

"A  great  deal  of  Pitney  Bowes' 

success  has  been  achieved  through 

the  efforts  of  Connecticut 

people  and  the  skills  they 

bring  to  work  every  day." 

George  B.  Harvey,  Chairman  &  President, 
Pitney  Bowes 

Company  or  Dallas  wanted  to  set  up 
a  new  headquarters  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  area.    When  Blue  Ridge 
expressed  its  interest,  the 
Connecticut  team  moved  quickly. 
They  not  only  helped  secure 
financing  and  an  infrastructure 
improvement  grant,  they  worked  with 
the  State  Insurance  Commission  to 
simplify  and  speed  up  the  transfer  of 
Blue  Ridge's  operating  license.    The 


George  B.  Harvey 

Chairman  and  President 

PITNEY  BOWES 
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Pitney  Bowes  has  been  in  business  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  since  1 920. That  year- 
Arthur  Pitney  and  Walter  Bowes 
founded  the  corporation  and  began 
making  postage  meters  with  a  small 
Stamford  workforce. 

Seventy-five  years  later  Pitney 
Bowes  is  a  $3.3  billion  manufacturer 
and  marketer  of  mailing,  shipping  and 
office  systems,  products  and  services 
And  today,  Pitney  Bowes  employs 
approximately  6,000  people  in 
Connecticut  (more  than  27,000 
throughout  the  world),  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  employers  in  Fairfield 
County. 

A  great  deal  of  Pitney  Bowes 
success  has  been  achieved  through  thej(j« 
efforts  of  Connecticut  people  and  the 
skills  they  bring  to  work  every  day  —  ^ 
their  flexibility  in  the  face  of  global 
challenges,  their  practical  knowledge 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  to 
learn.The  Pitney  Bowes  workforce  of 
Connecticut  practices  the  level  of 
loyalty  and  dedication  required  for 
worldwide  business  leadership  and 
knows  how  to  keep  Pitney  Bowes 
strong  in  today's  competitive  markets. 
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William  R.  Toller 

Chairman  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

WITCO 

CORPORATION 


a  elebrating  our  75th  anniversary  in 
jsmess,  Witco  is  a  relative  newcomer 
)  Connecticut,  having  established  its 
orld  headquarters  in  Greenwich  just 
'/er  one  year  ago.  As  a  manufacturer 
specialty  chemical  and  petroleum 
'oducts  with  annual  revenues  in 
<cess  of  $2.2  billion,  7,000  employ- 
as,  plants  in  1 2  countries,  and  mar- 
king and  sales  offices  that  span  the 
obe,  it  is  important  to  us  that  a 
xigemal  workplace  environment 
Dnducive  to  furthering  our  corporate 
Dais  be  provided. The  beneficial 
suits  of  consolidating  our  manage- 
ment and  support  staff  in  Greenwich 

:i  ave  more  than  met  our  expectations 
Wrtco  has  ambitious  goals  into 
le  next  century,  including  the  expan- 
on  of  our  operations  in  the  Pacific 
im,  and  deeper  market  penetration  of 
ur  core  product  areas  of  oleochemi- 
ils,  surfactants,  polymer  additives,  resins 
nd  petroleum  specialties.  The  advan- 
ige  of  working  in  the  positive  business 
nvironment  of  a  state  such  as 
Connecticut  should  clearly  help  us  to 
Dncentrate  resources  on  achieving 
ur  goals. 


Witco 
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property/casualty  company  now  ha?  a 
40,000-square-foot  facility  in  sub- 
urban Sims  bury. 

Simsmiry  is  also  tbe  new  borne 
of  Olympic  skating  stars  Oksana 
Baiul  and  Viktor  Petrenko,  wbo  are 
polishing  their  awesome  moves  at  tbe 
world-class  International  Skating 
Center.    If  you  prefer  skating  with  a 
little  checking,  check  out  the 

"The  advantage  of  working 

in  the  positive  business  environment 

of  Connecticut  clearly  helps 

us  to  concentrate  our  resources 

on  achieving  our  goals." 

William  R. Toller,  Chairman  &  CEO, 
Witco  Corporation 


Hartford  Whalers  at  the  Hartford 
Civic  Center.    Hartford's  new 
Meadows  Music   Theatre  brings  in 
world-class  artists  like  Elton  John, 
Michael  Bolton  and  David  Bowie. 
Richard    Thomas  and  other  stars  cap- 
tivate audiences  at  tbe   I ony- Award- 
winning  Hartford  Stage.    Picasso  and 
Wyeth  hang  out  down  the  street  at 
the  Wadswortn  Atheneum.    And  stop 
by  the  lavish  Victorian  mansion  of 

"The  businesses  of 

United  Technologies  were  founded 

on  great  ideas  that  have  made 

life  more  convenient  and  more 

comfortable  for  the 

people  of  the  world." 

George  David,  President  &  CEO. 
United  Technologies 


mil  i(       it  genius,  Mark    [wain,     fie 

said  of  Hartford,  "Of  all  tbe  beauti- 
ful       i  '9  in  tbe  world,  this  is  the 
chiel       And  he  should  know. 


George  David 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 

The  businesses  of  United  Technologies 
were  founded  on  great  ideas  that  have 
made  life  more  convenient  and  more 
comfortable  for  the  people  of  the 
world.  So  powerful  were  those  ideas 
that  today  the  names  Otis,  Pratt  & 
Whitney,  Carrier  and  Sikorsky  are 
synonymous  with  their  industries. 
Those  companies,  as  well  as  UT 
Automotive  and  Hamilton  Standard, 
are  unquestioned  leaders  in  their 
industries,  providing  a  broad  range 
of  high-technology  products  for 
aerospace,  building  systems  and 
automotive  customers.  Few  companies 
are  more  international  than  UTC;  we 
do  business  in  virtually  every  country 
of  the  world.  And,  in  recent  years, 
UTC  has  confidently  and  successfully 
entered  such  new  markets  as  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  China,  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  and  Vietnam.  In 
our  markets,  as  in  our  technology,  our 
goal  is  to  be  there  first. 

Visit  UTC  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.utc.com. 


United 
Technologies 
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I  support  business 
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mean  uusuiess. 


John  G.  Rowland 

Governor,  c~tate  or  Connecticut 


"We're  cutting  business  costs,  cutting 
regulations,  cutting  back  government  — and 
cutting  taxes. 

"Meanwhile,  were  building  better 
relationsbips  witb  business  by  making  tbe  State 
more  responsive  and  easier  to  deal  witb.  All 
businesses,  botb  big  and  small,  will  receive  the 
cooperation,  respect  and  service  they  deserve 
irom  btate  government. 

"I  don  t  want  L  onnecticut  to  be  just  a  good 
state  ror  business.  Mv  goal  is  to  be  tbe  best. 
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programs  and  services:  a  private  sector,  nonprofit  - 
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Business  owners:  want  proor'  Contact  tbe 
Connecticut  Economic  Resource  Center,  Inc. 
I  be  CERC  is  your  one-stop  gateway  to  estate 
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organization,  in  partnership  with  the  Connecticut 
Department  or  Economic  and  C  ommunity  Developing    ; 
Call  1-800-392-21  22.  Or  visit  our  Weh  site 
at  nttp://www.cerc.com/CnRC  Home.ntml 
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Economic  Resource  Center,  Inc. 
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Richard  J.  Grossi 

Chairman  ana  L  niej  Executive  (  'jjicer 

THE  UNITED 

ILLUMINATING 

COMPANY 

e  United  Illuminating  Company 
5vides  electricity  and  energy-related 

S  "vices  to  306.000  customers  in 
jthern  Connecticut. 
In  1 994,  Ul  experienced  record 
es.  It  was  also  a  year  in  which  we 
eamlmed  operations,  achieved 
awth  in  earnings  and  increased  our 
'idend  to  shareowners  for  the  fourth 
nsecutive  year 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we 
lieve  our  region  enjoys  great 
omise.  Our  business  resources 
pen  include  such  global  giants  as  GE. 
yer  and  Sikorsky  Aircraft)  are 
atched  only  by  our  educational  assets, 
lich  number  a  dozen  seats  of  higher 
iming,  including  Yale  University. 

We  at  Ul  are  deeply  committed 
southern  Connecticut.  The  partner- 
ips  we  have  forged  with  business  and 
ivernment  are  helping  to  create  new 
onomic  development  opportunities, 
addition,  we  are  developing  value- 
Ided  services  and  programs  in  order 
-4  better  serve  our  customers. 

And  in  light  of  possible  industry 
regulation  and  increased  competition. 
5  continue  to  further  reduce 
)eratmg  costs  and  increase  our  cost 
mpetrtiveness. 
if        Ul  proudly  stands  with  our 
/'  onnecticut  partners  in  our  deep  and 
rting  commitment  to  Connecticut's 
ccess.  now  and  in  the  future. 


1,1 


This  past  year,  the  eyes  or  America 
were  glued  to  Eastern  Connecticut, 
home  of  the  1  995  NCAA  Women's 
Basketball  Champions:  the  I'niversity 

"Connecticut  plays  a  central  role  in 

Duracell's  plans  for  the  future, 
a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
completion  of  our  new  worldwide 

headquarters  in  this  state." 

Charles  R  Perrin,  Chairman  &  CEO, 
Duracell  International  Inc. 

of  Connecticut  Lady  Huskies.    But  it's 
also  the  ideal  home  for  businesses  that 
want  to  capitalize  on  real  estate  bargains 
for  commercial,  industrial  and 
residential  property. 

That  was  a  deciding  factor  for 
Royal  Book  Manufacturing.    The 
Canadian  publisher  wanted  a  pres- 
ence in  the  Boston/New  York  corri- 
dor.   But  more  importantly,  they  got 

"Ul  proudly  stands  with  our  Connecticut 

partners  in  our  deep  and  lasting 

commitment  to  Connecticut's  success, 

now  and  in  the  future." 

Richard  J.  Grossi,  Chairman  &  CEO, 
The  United  Illuminating  Company 

a  customized  assistance  package  from 
Connecticut:  a  60,000-square-foot 
site  in  Norwich,  a  target  investment 
community;  five-  and  ten-year  cor- 
porate income  tax  credits,  and  li 


Charles  R.  Perrin 

(  nairman  and  C  Inef  Executive  Officer 

DURACELL 

INTERNATIONAL 
INC. 


Duracell  International  Inc.  (NYSE: 
DUR)  is  the  world's  leading  manufac- 
turer of  high-performance  consumer 
alkaline  batteries,  with  annual  revenue 
exceeding  $2  billion.  A  workforce  of 
over  8.000  is  readying  Duracell  for  the 
2 1  st  century.  In  anticipation  of  expand- 
ing worldwide  demand  for  alkaline 
batteries,  Duracell  is  building  produc- 
tion facilities  in  China  and  India.  In 
addition,  Duracell  is  expanding  its 
product  line  to  include  advanced  nickel- 
metal  hydride  rechargeable  batteries 
and  continues  its  aggressive  research 
into  other  new  battery  technologies 
to  power  cellular  phones,  camcorders 
and  portable  computers. 

The  Constitution  State  plays  a 
central  role  in  Duracell's  plans  for  the 
future,  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  completion  of  Duracell's  new 
worldwide  headquarters  in  Bethel. 
More  than  65%  of  the  contractors 
who  worked  on  constructing 
Duracell's  environmentally  sensitive 
facility  were  Connecticut-based.  While 
Duracell  has  rapidly  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  a  global  battery  market, 
the  company's  commitment  to 
Connecticut  remains  as  long  lasting  as 
the  reputation  of  the  Copper  Top 
battery. 


DURACELL 


Bernard  M.  Fox 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

NORTHEAST 
UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

To  our  "Partners  in  Progress™"  - 
Current  and  Future: 

The  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Company  (CL&P)  and  its  prede- 
cessors have  been  supplying  electricity 
to  customers  for  well  over  a  century,  so 
we  have  considerable  experience  as  a 
key  player  in  the  Connecticut  economy. 

Especially  in  this  time  of  recovery 
from  a  severe  recession,  CL&P  under- 
stands its  obligation  to  participate  in 
public/private  partnerships  to  help 
create  and  retain  jobs.  Even  though 
electric  power  accounts,  on  average, 
for  only  2%  of  all  business  costs 
throughout  New  England,  CL&P  is 
committed  to  adding  a  significantly 
higher  percentage  of  resources  to  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  region. 

We've  developed  an  energy- 
services  business  founded  on  competi- 
tive prices,  superb  customer  service  and 
a  comprehensive  portfolio  of  products 
and  services  that  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  individual 
customers. 

I  urge  you  to  find  out  more 
about  CL&P's  pioneering  energy-effi- 
cient programs,  innovative  electrotech- 
nology  advances,  targeted  technical 
assistance  and  customized  economic- 
development  rates  —  all  of  which  can 
be  tailored  to  help  you  meet  your 
particular  energy  needs. 

Our  Economic  and  Community 
Development  representatives  are 
available  to  >  ^u  at  (860)665-5889. 
Their  expertise,  backed  by  the 
extensive  resources  of  the  $l0.7-billion 
Northeast  Utilities  System,  will  help  you 
be  a  winner  in  your  marketplace. 


aSF' 


Northeast 
Utilities  System 
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interest  mortgages  to  help  ease  the 
relocation  or  key  employees. 

With  three  Enterprise  Zones, 
an  eight-town  Enterprise  Corridor 
and  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  at  State 
Pier  in  New  London,  there's  plenty  or 
flexible,  affordable  room  in  Eastern 
Connecticut.    It's  a  prime  location 
for  back-office  operations  looking 
ror  elhow  room,  an  available,  arrord- 
able workforce,  and  housing  value. 

The  economic  advantages  or 
Eastern  Connecticut  helped  Keeper 
Corporation  resist  the  allures  of  the 
American  south.    North  Carolina  was 
pitching  this  automotive  tow  strap 
manufacturer  hard.    The  Connecticut 
team  worked  harder.    They  helped 
retain  the  company  with  a  broad- 
based  spectrum  or  incentives  and  ser- 
vices.   The  result:  Keeper  is  adding 
26,000  square  feet  to  its  North 
Windham  plant. 

Eastern  Connecticut  is  also  a 
high-tech  proving  ground. 
University  of  Connecticut  scientists 


are  pushing  the  envelope  in  precisi 
manufacturing,  fiber  optics,  plastic 
environmental  technologies  and  pf 
tonics.  The  State  actively  sets  up 
joint  R&D  projects  between 
University  researchers  and  private- 
sector  businesses. 
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"Through  Connecticut  Light 

and  Power  Company  we  offer  pioneeri 

energy-efficient  programs,  innovative 

electrotechnology  advances, 

targeted  technical  assistance  and 

customized  economic-development 

rates  —  all  of  which  can  be  tailored 

to  help  businesses  meet 

their  particular  energy  needs." 

Bernard  M.  I 
President  &  CEO,  Northeast  Utilities  Systi 
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Groton  is  the  submarine  capi 
tal  of  the  world  —  and  a  talent  ban 
for  superskills,  reengineered  for 
defense  diversification.    You'll  find 
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Avery  Point  Groton.  Home  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  Sciences  &  Technology  Cent 
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Connecticut 
Tennis  Center,  at 
Yale  University, 
?fNew  Haven  The 
third-largest 
ennis  stadium  in 
the  world. 
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ven  world-class  marine  science 
•search  and  education  institutions 
ithin  a  ten-mile  radius,  including  a 
50  million  expansion  project  for 

Conn's  Avery  Point  facility.    With 
istoric  Branford  House  as  its  arcni- 

ctural  centerpiece,  Avery  Point  will 
induct  collaborative  applied 
Wearch  with  companies  to  develop 
ew  technologies  and  stimulate  eco- 
omic  activity. 


"The  merger  of  Fleet  &  Shawmut 

fulfills  the  vision  of  the  state's 

farsighted  legislature  by  creating 

a  locally  focused  bank 

with  a  strength  to  compete  nationally." 

Terrence  Murray, 

Chairman,  President  &  CEO. 

Fleet  Financial  Group 


And  its  liard  to  resist  the  charm 
T  living  and  working  in  the  heart  of  a 
uinsm  mecca:  the  tall  ships  of  Mystic 
eaport;  the  LJ.S.S.  Nautilus,  the 
orld  -  lirst  nuclear  submarine;  the 
als  and  -i-,i  life  of  Mystic  Marine  Life 
iiarium;  and  the  boxwoods  Resort  & 
asino,  the  largest  in  the  western 
emisphere,  and  is  owned  by  the 
TTIashantucket  Pequot  Indian  Nation. 


Among  its  many  industries,  South 
Central  Connecticut  is  the  heart  of  the 
East  Coast  pharmaceutical  corridor. 
Bayer  (formerly  Miles,  Inc.)  has  an 
international  Rc?D  center  in  the  West 
Haven/Orange  area.   The  company 
approached  the  State  with  hig  growth 
plans    —  and  nig  logistical  challenges: 
for  example,  moving  an  entire  cinema 
complex  to  give  Bayer  better  access  to 
Interstate  95.    The  Connecticut  team 
had  a  key  role  in  planning  the  expan- 
sion, securing  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  the  towns  of  West 
I  laven  and  Orange     A-  a  result,  Bayer 
will  nave  a  new  230,000-square-TOot 
additii  hi  i.i  its  campus. 

too,  State  government  has 
atalyst  for  public/private- 
ergy.   Yale  University  and 
the  *        e  are  partners  in  the  v  enter 
lor  anced  Neuroscience,  a  pio- 


Terrence  Murray 

C  nairman,  President  ana 
Chief  Executive  Officer 

FLEET  FINANCIAL 

GROUP 

Connecticut  was  hailed  as  a  national 
leader  when  it  took  steps  in  the  1 980s 
to  ensure  the  development  of  strong 
regional  banks. The  merger  of  Fleet 
and  Shawmut  fulfills  the  vision  of  the 
state's  farsighted  legislature  by  creating 
a  locally  focused  bank  with  the 
strength  to  compete  nationally. 

The  merger  will  make  Fleet  the 
preeminent  bank  in  Connecticut  and 
enhance  our  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  communities  we  serve. 

Real  commitment  is  expressed 
through  deeds,  not  words.  Since  1 994, 
Fleet  and  Shawmut  loans  and  commit- 
ments to  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  have  supported  more  than 
20,000  jobs  in  Connecticut.  As  the 
only  regional  SBA-preferred  lender;  we 
will  continue  to  increase  our  partner- 
ships with  local  businesses  to  fuel  the 
state's  economic  development. 

Connecticut  has  a  bright  future. 
Fleet's  merger  with  Shawmut  is  the 
most  eloquent  statement  we  could 
make,  in  these  changing  times,  of  our 
commitment  to  the  state. 


Fleet 


Member  FDIC 


CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  founded  in  1 846,  is  a  long- 
time industry  leader  and  an  active 
member  of  the  community. 

Connecticut  Mutual,  with  his- 
toric headquarters  at  1 40  Garden 
Street,  Hartford,  has  assets  of  $  I  2.8 
billion  and  sells  individual  and  group 
life  insurance  and  disability  income 
insurance,  and  through  its  broker/deal- 
er subsidiary  G.R.  Phelps  &  Co.  Inc., 
mutual  funds  and  annuities  nationwide. 

The  insurer  has  a  strong  focus 
on  small  businesses.  With  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Nation's 
Business  magazine,  Connecticut  Mutual 
sponsors  the  Blue  Chip  Enterprise 
Initiative,  an  annual  award  program 
that  honors  small  businesses. 
Connecticut  Mutual  also  has  strategic 
partnerships  with  the  National 
Association  ofWomen  Business 
Owners,  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  International 
Franchise  Association. 

Connecticut  Mutual  has  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  Hartford 
community  and  the  region. The 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Foundation 
grants  about  $  I  million  each  year  to 
schools,  housing  programs,  art  groups, 
health  and  human  service  organiza- 
tions. Connecticut  Mutual  employees 
are  leaders  and  volunteers  in  many 
community  organizations. 
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neering  R&D  lak  Yale,  Olin 
Corporation  ana  the  city  or  New 
Haven  nave  also  joined  forces  to  cre- 
ate Science  Park,  an  80-acre  R&D 
center,  which  includes  incubators, 

Connecticut  Mutual  has  a 

long-standing  commitment  to 

the  Hartford  community  and 

the  region,  granting  about  $1  million 

each  year  to  schools,  housing  programs, 

art  groups  and  human 

service  organizations. 

laboratories  and  support  businesses 
in  every  field  from  computer  soft- 
ware to  food  service.    It  has  become 
a  prestigious  address  for  entrepre- 
neurial ventures  at  the  forefront  of 
biotechnology.    The  inroads  to 
researchers  at  institutions  such 
as  Yale  are  invaluable  to  these 
businesses. 

No  matter  what  size  a  firm  may 
be,  it  gets  the  same  energy  and  care- 
ful coordination  from  the 
Connecticut  team.  Case  in  point: 
Indiana  was  calling  Waloro 
Automotive,  Inc.,  of  Meriden.  That's 
where  its  parent  company  has  two 
facilities.  The  pressure  to  move  was 
on.  But  the  State  team  came  through 
comprehensively.  They  found  the 
auto  fuel  systems  manufacturer  a 

"The  UConn  2000  program  . . . 

is  ready  to  help  the  state's  businesses 

and  industries  break  new  ground 

in  their  efforts  to  be  the  best" 

Harry  J  Hartley.  President 
University  of  Connecticut 


Connecticut  Mutual 

The  Blue  Chip  Company® 


1  50,000-square-foot  site  with 
Enterprise  Zone  and  other  urban 
incentives.  Team  Connecticut  worked 


Harry  J.  Hartley 

President 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
CONNECTICUT 
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Keeping  the  skills  of  Connecticut's 
current  and  future  workforce  finely 
tuned  is  the  primary  mission  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  one  of  the 
top-ranked  public  research  institutions 
in  the  nation.  With  more  than  $  I  1 0 
million  in  research  funding  annually, 
UConn  professors,  working  closely  wit  | 
business  and  industry,  study  everything 
from  agriculture  to  zebra  mussels,  fron 
aquaculture  to  zoology.  And  now,  a  I C 
year  $1  billion  program  is  in  place  to 
rebuild,  renew,  and  enhance  the 
University's  infrastructure. Teachers, 
researchers,  students  and  staff  are 
ready  to  help  the  University — and 
the  state's  economy — climb  to 
another  level. 

The  UConn  2000  program, 
approved  by  state  legislators  and 
signed  by  Gov.  John  G.  Rowland  in  June 
provides  about  $  1 00  million  annually  ir 
capital  improvement  money.  It  is  critic; 
funding  that  will  see  ground  broken  on 
new  chemistry,  business  administration 
and  pharmacy  buildings,  bringing  the 
finest  laboratories  and  classrooms  to 
the  lush  Connecticut  hills,  ready  to  help  fa 
the  state's  businesses  and  industries 
break  new  ground  in  their  efforts  to 
be  the  best. 

Another  UConn  2000  project- 
a  $58  million  Marine  Sciences  Center- 
will  be  constructed  only  minutes  from 
the  Mystic  Marinelife  Aquarium  and  its 
new  research  center  together  creating 
one  of  the  finest  marine  research 
corridors  in  the  nation. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning.  The 
University  of  Connecticut  is  launching  a 
new  era,  and  all  of  Connecticut  will  be 
a  part  of  it! 
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Branko  Terzic 

C  hairman,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 

YANKEE  ENERGY 
SYSTEM,  INC. 


n  energy  services  holding  company 
'hose  principal  subsidiary,  Yankee  Gas 
srvices  Company,  is  Connecticut's 
rgest  natural  gas  company  serving 
77,000  customers  in  67  communities, 
he  competitive  energy  services  of 
4  h-site  electric  generation,  energy 

jpply  planning  and  energy  conversion 
'-"hgmeering  are  provided  by  Yankee 
;  ■  nergy  Services  Company  and  the 
ewly  acquired  BVA/Cogen  located  in 
lymouth,  Massachusetts.  Other  sub- 
diaries  provide  financial  services  for 
nergy-related  equipment  and  invest- 
lents  in  interstate  pipeline  systems. 
Established  as  an  independent 
Dmpany  six  years  ago,  Yankee  Gas 
uickly  became  .a  leader  in  technology 
y  becoming  the  first  natural  gas  com- 

.  ,  any  with  fully  automatic  meter  read- 
ig  capability.  This  technology  base  will 
J  nable  the  company  to  meet  new 
nallenges  of  providing  unbundled  gas 
elivery  and  related  services  to  cus- 
bmers  facing  increasingly  cost-com- 

•  ■■-■_  etitive  markets.  The  company  contin- 
es  its  technology  lead  by  being  the 
rst  in  New  England  with  mobile 
ideo  camera  inspection  technology. 
Yankee  Gas  has  received  nation- 

J-j  I  awards  for  its  promotion  of  environ- 
lentally  superior  natural  gas  for  vehic- 
ar  use  to  improve  Connecticut's  air 
uality  The  DOE's  "Clean  Cities"  des- 
jnation  was  obtained  by  Norwalk, 
Vaterbury  and  New  London  with  the 
ompany's  participation. 

"You  get  our  best  energy"  is  the 
ompany's  theme,  reflecting  the  dual 
oals  of  both  efficient  energy  delivery 
nd  superior  customer  service. 


YankeeEnergy 


with  the  Department  or 
Environmental  Protection  ana  the 
City  or  Meriden  on  a  tast-track 
environmental  remediation.  They 
helped  prepare  the  infrastructure  tor 
the  expansion.  And  they  put  together 
attractive  utility  rates  and  programs. 
The  Walbro  package  included 
financing  tor  new  injection  molding 
equipment  and  job  training  tor  354 
new  hires. 

"PHS  maintains  its  commitment  to 

Connecticut.  The  quality  of  our 

employees  in  this  state  is  one  reason 

why  PHS  client  companies  and  members 

invariably  report  overwhelming 

satisfaction  with  PHS." 

Michael  E.  Herbert, 
President  &  CEO,  Physicians  Health  Services  Inc. 

You'll  tind  "high-living"  as  well 
as  high-tech  in  this  necb  ot  the 
woods,  especially  it  you  love  the  arts. 
Last  year,  East  Haddam's  Goodspeed 
Opera  House  won  a  Tony  Award.    It 
snares  the  spotlight  with  New  Haven's 
legendary  Shubert  Pertorming  Arts 
Center  and  the  award-winning  Yale 
Rep  and  Long  Whart  theaters.    Yale's 
art  galleries,  including  a  major  col- 
lection ot  British  art,  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  When  the  kids 

"Our  technology  base  will  enable 

the  company  to  meet  new  challenges  of 

providing  unbundled  gas  delivery  and 

related  services  to  customers  facing 

increasingly  cost-competitiv-  markets." 

Branko  Terzic. 

Chairman,  President  &  CEO, 

Yankee  Energy  System,  Inc. 

a  little  prehistori  'merit, 

iiring  them  to  the  din  r  hones  at 

the  Peahody  Museum  irts  lovers 


Michael  E.  Herbert 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

PHYSICIANS 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

INC. 

Physicians  Health  Services  Inc.  (PHS)  is 
the  largest  managed  care  company  in 
Connecticut,  providing  health  care  ser- 
vices throughout  Connecticut  and 
New  York  through  a  network  of  hos- 
pitals and  physicians  in  private  prac- 
tice.The  company  also  offers  a  variety 
of  insurance  products  through  its 
insurance  agency  subsidiary,  Physicians 
Health  Insurance  Services  Inc.,  and  its 
workers  compensation  subsidiary, Total 
Employee  Care  Inc. 

Headquartered  in  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  PHS  has  had  a  special  relation- 
ship with  the  State's  employers  since 
its  founding  in  1975.  Many  segments  of 
Connecticut's  employer  base  —  from 
high  tech  and  ship  building  to  manu- 
facturing and  service-sector  businesses 
—  have  chosen  PHS  to  provide 
quality  health  care  services. 

PHS  maintains  its  commitment 
to  Connecticut. The  quality  of  PHS's 
600  employees,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  based  in  Trumbull  and  regional 
offices,  is  one  reason  why  PHS  client 
companies  and  over  200,000  mem- 
bers invariably  report  overwhelming 
satisfaction  with  PHS.  That's  not 
surprising,  because  PHS's  credo  is 
"Intensive  caring.  It's  not  what  you'd 
expect  from  a  health  plan.  But  it  is 
what  you  deserve."  And  PHS 
consistently  receives  high  marks  from 
regulatory  and  accrediting  agencies.  In 
fact,  PHS  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Quality 
Assurance.  NCQA  accreditation  is 
the  "Good  Housekeeping"  seal  of 
approval  for  HMOs. 
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Donald  R.  Frahm 

(  hairman  a)ia  L  nicf  Executive  ( 'fficer 

III  IIAkMI  ORD 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
ITT  Hartford  has  been  proud  to  call 
Connecticut  our  home.  We  have  grown 
and  prospered  in  a  state  that  has  a  rich 
history  and  deep  traditions,  and  we  feel 
privileged  to  be  part  of  that  story. 

Through  the  years,  we  have 
grown  to  become  the  largest 
property/casualty  insurer  domiciled  in 
the  "Nutmeg  State,"  protecting  homes, 
autos,  businesses,  associations  and 
municipalities.  In  fact,  ITT  Hartford  is 
the  largest  insurer  of  municipalities  in 
the  state.  ITT  Hartford  Life  has  been 
the  nation's  fastest-growing  major  life 
insurer  for  the  past  five  years  and 
became  the  nation's  premier  issuer  of 
individual  annuities  in  1994    It  is  also 
among  the  industry  leaders  in  the 
pension  and  disability  markets.  From 
its  roots  as  a  local,  single  line  company, 
ITT  Hartford  has  become  a  worldwide 
provider  of  insurance  and  financial 
products  and  services  with  over 
$12  billion  in  revenue 

Our  success  would  have  not 
been  possible  without  the  dedication  of 
an  extraordinary  workforce.  Our 
8,500  employees  in  Connecticut  are 
highly  motivated,  well  educated  and 
deeply  committed,  and  bring  alive  a 
long  tradition  of  excellence.  And  we're 
also  fortunate  to  have  a  state  adminis- 
tration committed  to  supporting  our 
aggressive  business  plans  for  the  future. 

ITT  Hartford  and  our  people 
have  had  a  long  history  of  service, 
working  to  support  the  cultural,  educa- 
tional and  economic  institutions  and  ini- 
tiatives that  have  been  part  of  the 
Connecticut  tradition.  And  in  turn. 
Connecticut  has  been  good  to  us1 


can  watch  world-class  tennis  at  the 
Pilot  Pen  International,  held  at  the 
Connecticut  Tennis  Center  —  the 
third  largest  tennis  stadium  in  the 
world.  And  when  you  just  want  to 
unwind,  vou  can  do  it  in  an  area    I  he 


"ITT  Hartford  and  our  people 

have  had  a  long  history  of  service, 

working  to  support  the  cultural, 

educational  and  economic  institutions 

and  initiatives  that  have  been  part  of 

the  Connecticut  tradition. 

And  in  turn,  Connecticut  has 

been  good  to  us!" 

Donald  R  Frahm,  Chairman  &  CEO, 
ITT  Hartford 


Nature  Conservancy  calls  "One  or 
the  Last  Great  Places  on  harth":  the 
lower  Connecticut  River,  with  miles 
or  lush  natural, heauty. 


Hall  of  Connecticut's  top  100  com 
panics  put  their  home  base  here  in 
Fairfield  C  ounty:  Americas  third- 
largest  center  of  corporate  headqua 
ters.  But  there  s  plenty  or  aiTordabl 
room,  as  more  and  more  businesses 
are  discovering. 

The  people  at  Swiss  Bank  di 
something  we  invite  you  to  do:    The, 
called  our  800  number  and  talked 
to  the  Connecticut  Economic 
Resource  Center,  Inc.  (more  about 
that  shortly).    1  hat  call  began  an  all  i. 
out  campaign  to  move  the  rinancia    * 
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ITT  HARTFORD 


Goodspeed  Opera  House,  East  Haddam 
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Science  Park, 
New  Haven 


ervices  leader  from  New  \ork  City 
■4o  Stamford. 

It  was  a  big  coup  for 
onnecticut,  but  not  an  easy  one: 
?tate  laws  blocked  companies  like 
"wiss  Bank  from  doing  business  here. 
a'  .onnecticut  was  not  only  willing  to 
nove  mountains,  we  were  willing  to 
•hange  our  tax  laws.    The  General 
"j  \ssembly  cleared  the  way.    Lity  and 
tate  officials  packaged  tbe  deal, 
vith  substantial  tax  credits  on  future 
arnings.    DFP  developed  a  site  reme- 
iation  plan.     Tbe  utilities  applied 
ong-term  economic  development 
ates  and  provided  engineering  and 
lannmg  assistance.    Five  local  boards 
rovided  necessary  approvals  in  record 


AmcriCares, 

I  headquartered  in  New  Canaan, 

was  established  by  C  onnecticut 

businessman  Robert  C. 

[Macauley.  Since  its  inception  in 

1982,  AmeriC  ares  bas  shipped 

$1.2  billion  in  medical  aid  to 

people  in  90  countries 


time,    bwiss  Bank  is  building  a 
563,000-square-foot  office  tower 
with  a  367,000-square-foot  garage  in 
downtown  Stamford.    It  stands  to  save 
millions  as  a  result  of  tbe  move. 

"We  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
provide  products  that  meet  the  fiscal 

needs  of  Connecticut  businesses. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  by  helping  to 

keep  businesses  healthy,  we  contribute 

to  a  strong  economic 

foundation  for  Connecticut." 

John  F  Croweak,  Chairman  &  CEO. 

Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield 

of  Connecticut 


Tbe  State  is  especially  commit- 
ted to  preserving  our  long  tradition  in 
manufacturing.  As  evidence,  look  at 
tbe  Connecticut  team-  work  witb 
Lacey  Manufacturing  ol  Bridgeport. 
I  bis  precision  metal  manufacturer 
approacbed  tbe  Bridgeport  Regional 
Business  Council  with  plans  to  expand 
or  relocate  C  ity  and  State  Specialists 
performed  a  feasibility  study  on 
expanding  to  property  adjacent  to 
Lacey's  plant.    I  hev  put  together  a 
financing  package  that  included 
property  and  corporate  income  tax 


John  F.  Croweak 

(  hairman  ana  C  niej  Executive  Officer 

BLUE  CROSS  & 

BLUE  SHIELD  OF 

CONNECTICUT 

As  Connecticut's  needs,  and  the  health 
care  delivery  system  itself,  have 
changed,  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of 
Connecticut  has  become  much  more 
than  simply  an  insurance  company. 
As  the  state's  leading  managed-care 
company,  our  focus  has  become 
creating  programs  that  have  a  direct, 
positive  impact  on  our  members' 
health  and  well-being.  Whether 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  pedi- 
atric asthma  patients,  promoting  timely 
scheduling  of  mammograms,  or  helping 
to  prevent  childhood  accidents,  we 
continuously  strive  to  keep  our 
members  well. 

We  also  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  products  that  meet 
the  fiscal  needs  of  Connecticut  busi- 
nesses. Through  partnerships  with  the 
medical  community,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  full  complement  of  competi- 
tively priced  managed-care  products 
while  maintaining  the  quality  benefits 
employees  want.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  by  helping  to  keep  businesses 
healthy,  we  contribute  to  a  strong 
economic  foundation  for  Connecticut. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  year  2000, 
while  our  role  in  the  health  care 
industry  will  continually  evolve,  our 
commitment  to  promote  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Connecticut  resi- 
dents and  businesses  will  remain  the 
cornerstone  of  all  our  efforts. 


BlueCross  BlueShield 
of  Connecticut 


Heigi  Schmidt-Liermann 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

MAN  ROLAND  INC. 

Web  Press  Division 

We  are  the  North  American  manufac- 
turing arm  of  the  world's  largest  suppli- 
er of  roll-fed  printing  presses  such  as 
those  used  to  print  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  packaging.  Ours  is  a  vital  busi- 
ness which  helps  preserve  one  of  the 
most  important  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  that  of  broadly  and 
easily  accessible  information. 

This  is  a  company  of  pioneers. 
Many  of  our  engineers  hold  patents  for 
innovations  which  may  forever  change 
the  way  printed  material  is  produced. 

In  partnership  with  the 
Mashantucket  Pequots,  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  southeastern 
Connecticut,  we  are  aggressively 
expanding  our  manufacturing  capability 
and  are  also  currently  building  a  new 
training  center  which  will  provide  our 
customers  the  necessary  bridge 
between  theory  and  application  for 
future  print  technologies. Thus  our 
focus  is  to  add  value  for  our  customers. 

As  a  world  player  with  diverse 
manufacturing  centers,  we  chose 
Connecticut  for  our  U.S.  operation. 
From  the  intellectual  resources  provid- 
ed by  the  State's  top-rated  universities 
to  the  supportive  partnerships  provid- 
ed by  its  financial  service  community, 
Connecticut  possesses  all  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  help  us  build  a  world- 
class  business. 
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credits,  assistance  from  the  utilities, 
and  benefits  as  an  Urban  Jobs 
employer. 

"From  the  intellectual  resources 

provided  by  the  state's  top-rated 

universities  to  the  supportive  partnerships 

provided  by  its  financial  service 

community,  Connecticut  possesses 

all  the  qualities  necessary  to  help  build  a 

world-class  business." 

Heigi  Schmidt-Liermann,  CEO, 
MAN  Roland  Inc. 

While  the  Fairfield  County 
area  conjures  up  images  of  skyscrap- 
ers and  corporate  jets,  more  than 
200  small  businesses  bave  relocated 
to  Southwestern  Connecticut  in  the 
past  three  years.  They've  discovered 
real  estate  bargains  and  the  resources 
they  need  —  expecially  when  ener- 
gized by  State  and  municipal  support. 

"Yale-New  Haven's  pioneering  spirit  has 

led  to  numerous  medical  landmarks, 

including  the  world's  first  newborn 

intensive  care  unit,  the  first  successful  use 

of  penicillin  in  the  U.S.  and  the  first  use  of 

chemotherapy  for  cancer" 
Joseph  A.  Zaccagnino,  President  &  CEO, 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 


Joseph  A.  Zaccagnino 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

YALE-NEW  HAVEN 

HOSPITAL  !  v 

Founded  in  1 826  as  the  nation's  fifth  .  j^ral 
hospital, Yale-New  Haven  (YNHH)  is  .  « 
900-bed,  tertiary  care  facility  which  ,  W(K 
includes  the  Children's  Hospital  at  ,  jtechru 
Yale-New  Haven.  Affiliated  with  Yale  5553d 
University  School  of  Medicine,  YNHH  I  ^ 
is  among  the  premier  medical  centers^  «prat 
in  the  U.S.,  accepting  referrals  from 
throughout  the  world. 

With  a  I  69-year  tradition  of 
clinical  leadership,  Yale-New  Haven's 
pioneering  spirit  led  to  numerous 
medical  landmarks,  including  the 
world's  first  newborn  intensive  care 
unit,  the  first  successful  use  of  penicillir 
in  the  U.S.  and  the  first  use  of 
chemotherapy  for  cancer 

The  Yale-New  Haven  health 
system  includes  YNHH,  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Yale-New  Haven,  a  medical 
staff  of  both  university  and  community- 
based  physicians,  a  network  of  primary^ 
care  providers  and  relationships  with 
other  health  care  facilities.The  Yale- 
New  Haven  system  treats  a  large, 
diverse  population  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  care  —  from  preventive 
to  outpatient  to  hospital  to  rehabilita 
tion  to  home. 
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Edmund  M.  Carpenter 

Chairman  ana  Cnief  Executive  Officer 

GENERAL  SIGNAL 

CORPORATION 


General  Signal  Corporation  is  a  lead- 
lg  manufacturer  of  equipment  for  the 
rocess  control,  electrical  and  industri- 
I  technology  industries  with  estimated 
995  annual  sales  of  nearly  $2  billion 
nd  return  on  shareholder  equity 
pproaching  20%.  General  Signal  has 
lelivered  consistent  dividends  to 
hareholders  for  the  past  55  years. 

General  Signal  products  make 
)usmesses  more  competitive  and 
ommunities  safer  throughout  the 
vorld.  Connecticut  is  home  for  two  of 
>ur  companies,  while  a  third  provides 
•'  hass  transit  equipment  to  the  state. 
GS  Building  Systems 
orporation,  based  in  Farmington,  is  a 
eading  manufacturer  of  fire  detection 
md  alarm  systems  and  the  number 
[>ne  source  for  emergency  lighting  in 
1  )ffices  and  factories. 

Also  based  in  Farmington, 
D-Z/Gedney  manufactures  electrical 
"rttings,  hazardous  lighting  and  fire-stop 
products  that  make  roads  and  facto- 
ies  safer  and  easier  to  maintain. 

GFI  Genfare  provides  the  tech- 
ology  to  automate  public  transit  in 
Connecticut's  largest  commumties.This 
/vork  is  helping  state  transit  authorities 
it  bus  routes  to  passenger  needs. 

General  Signal  recently 

innounced  its  proposed  acquisition  of 

helton,  Connecticut-based  Data 

switch,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 

■witches  that  facilitate  the  flow  of 

nformation  in  data  networks. 

At  General  Signal, 
Connecticut  is  the  right  place  for 
xismess. 


When  you  base  your  company 
in  this  part  of  the  btate,  you  can 
savor  the  Connecticut  lifestyle  ana 
still  make  those  big  meetings  in  the 
Big  Apple;  every  day,  mere  than  200 
commuter  trains  run  between  the 
region  and  New  York  City. 

"General  Signal  products  make  businesses 

more  competitive  and  communities  safer 

throughout  the  world.  At  General  Signal, 

Connecticut  is  the  right  place  for  business." 

Edmund  M.  Carpenter,  Chairman  &  CEO, 

General  Signal  Corporation 

And  when  they're  not  taming 
the  business  jungle,  residents  watch 
the  sharks  at  the  Maritime  Center  in 
Norwalk,  tour  the  Beardsley  Zoo  and 
enjoy  theater  and  dance  at  the  Stamford 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

"Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 

Governor  John  G.  Rowland  and  his 

administration,  and  to  Connecticut's 

pro-business  legislature,  CSC  looks  forward 

to  developing  many  more  business 

partnerships  within  this  state." 

Van  B.  Honeycutt,  President  &  CEO, 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation 


NORTHWEST 
CONNECTICUT: 

URY 
GY, 
T  CHARM. 


GENERAL  BIQNAL 


Everyone  appreciates  the  beautiful 
wooded  hills  and  country  inns  of 
Northwest  Connecticut.    But  many  are 
surprised  to  learn  how  inexpensively 
they  can  set  up  operations  here  —  and 
how  vast  the  advanced  technology  and 


Van  B.  Honeycutt 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

COMPUTER 

SCII:NCi:5 
CORPORATION 

Computer  Sciences  Corporation  (CSC) 
has  been  working  with  the  state  of 
Connecticut  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
robust  economic  environment.  We 
started  with  a  state-of-the-art  comput- 
er center  in  Norwich,  have  added  a 
second  data  center  in  Meriden,  and 
have  sites  in  Groton,  New  London, 
New  Haven,  Norwalk  and  Hartford. 
CSC  strongly  believes  in  the  business 
potential  that  exists  here  and  plans  to 
consolidate  work  from  other  states  into 
our  Connecticut-based  infrastructure. 

CSC  provides  a  full  range  of 
information  technology  solutions  includ- 
ing management  consulting,  systems 
integration  and  outsourcing.  In  this 
exciting  decade  of  challenge  and 
economic  change,  we  partner  with 
clients  to  find  new  ways  to  improve 
productivity,  sustain  their  competitive 
edge  and  achieve  market  growth. 
Some  of  our  clients  include  General 
Dynamics,  United  Illuminating,  Polaroid, 
Mutual  of  New  York  and  Southern 
New  England  Telephone. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Governor  John  G.  Rowland  and  his 
administration,  and  to  Connecticut's 
progressive,  pro-business  legislature, 
CSC  looks  forward  to  developing  many 
more  business  partnerships  within  this 
state.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
Connecticut's  future  and  are  helping  to 
pave  the  way  to  greater  opportunity 
today. 


Pai'l  A.  Allaire 

C  hairman  ana  C  hie)  Executive  ( ifpcer 

xi:rox 
corpora!  ion 

Xerox  moved  its  corporate  headquar- 
ters to  Stamford  from  Rochester  N.Y, 
26  years  ago  and  we've  never  regret- 
ted that  decision.  During  our  quarter- 
century  here,  Connecticut  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  state  that  welcomes  and 
nourishes  the  business  community. 
Our  state  government  demonstrates  a 
commitment  to  that  community  every 
day,  with  leaders  who  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what's  good  for  the  economy  and 
who  back  up  their  commitment  by 
maintaining  an  excellent  transporta- 
tion, education  and  communications 
infrastructure  for  our  3  million  citizens. 
But  besides  an  economic  climate  that's 
good  for  business,  Connecticut  has  a 
quality  of  life  that  is  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  the  country.  Its  rolling  hills, 
miles  of  scenic  coastline  and  vast  his- 
toric treasures  dating  from  colonial 
times  make  Connecticut  not  only  a 
great  place  to  do  business  but  a  great 
place  to  live. 
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manutacturing  resources  arc. 

Products  include  robotics, 
superconductors,  electric  car  manu- 
facturing, virtual  reality  software,  and 
chemical,  biomedical  and  energy 
products.    Corp  Lech.,  a  national  pub- 
lisher or  high-tech  directories,  calls 
the  Housatonic  Valley  "one  or  New 
England's  top  ten  technology  cen- 
ters."   You'll  also  find  a  strong  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  base,  tor 
everything  from  hearings  to 
metal  working. 

From  a  corporate  standpoint, 
the  region  is  really  an  extension  of 
Fairfield  County,  home  to  such 
giants  as  Duracell  International. 
Duracell  has  its  world  headquarters 
here,  and  the  Connecticut  team 
worked  full  tilt  to  keep  it  that  way. 
To  facilitate  a  major  expansion,  the 
Connecticut  team  had  to  blaze  a  fast 
track  while  orchestrating  a  complex 
universe  of  logistics. 

T  he  project  was  so  massive  it 
needed  close  coordination  among 
three  municipalities:  Bethel, 
Brookfield  and  Danburv.    The 


yh 


demands  were  high:  Duracell  not 
only  wanted  more  space  and  better 
access  to  its  new  facility;  it  needed 
super- redundant  telecom mumcatic 
and  power  systems  to  ensure  uninte 
rupted  telephone  and  computer 
service. 

The  Connecticut  team  cut 
through  red  tape  to  deliver  rapid  pe 
mitting  approvals,  including  infra- 
structure improvements.     The  utili 
ties  worked  together  to  satisfy 
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"During  our  quarter-century  here, 

Connecticut  has  proven  itself  to 

be  a  state  that  welcomes  and  nounshe 

the  business  community. 
Connecticut  has  a  quality  of  life  that  is 

unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  country." 

Paul  A.Allaire,  Chairman  &  CE 
Xerox  Corporati 

Duracell's  exacting  requirements. 
And  a  compelling  financial 
incentives  package  convinced 
Duracell  it  was  on  the  right  site  in 
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he  right  state. 

In  another  demonstration  or  a 
veil-coordinated  effort,  witness  the 
earns  work  with  Advanced 

lr  Technology  Materials  Inc.  or 

Danbury.    The  company  could  have 

noved  to  Silicon  Valley  —  a  natural 

ind  logical  choice  for  this  high-tech 

^semiconductor  manufacturer.    What's 

Tiore,  its  lease  was  up  and  its  options 

j.  were  open.    Connecticut  countered 
«vith  assistance  to  renovate  its  building, 
purchase  new  equipment  and  cut  its 
power  costs.   And  won. 

The  region  offers  plenty  or 
ways  to  play,  from  the  beaches  of 
Candlewood  Lake  to  the  pulse-quick- 
ening race  car  action  at  Lime  Rock. 
Drive  down  historic  Route  7,  named 
one  or  the  Best  50  Scenic  Drives  in 

'  America  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
i  ^National  Geographic.    Enjoy  music 
under  the  stars  at  Danbury's  Charles 
Ives  Center  ror  the  Arts  or  thrill  to 
the  Nutmeg  Ballet  at  Torrington's 
Warner  Theater. 


A  CENTER  FOR 

ACADEMIC 

ACHIEVEMENT  AND 

HEALTHCARE 

EXCELLENCE. 

The  quality  of  schools  is  a  top 
priority  for  every  parent  thinking  of 
relocating. 

Here  Connecticut  offers  excep- 
tional peace-of-mind.  The 
Connecticut  school  system  stands 
first  in  the  nation  for  student-to- 
teacher  ratio,  and  in  the  top  ten  for 
educational  quality  and  student 
achievement.    Most  states  have  one 
computer  for  every  38  pupils; 
Connecticut  has  one  for  every   1  7 
So  students  £et  close,  personal  atten- 
tion, with  the  resources  they  need  to 


do  their  best. 

Connecticut's  health  care  sys- 
tem reads  like  a  Who  s  Who  of  mod- 
ern medicine:  ^lale-New  Haven 
Hospital,  Hartford  Hospital,  and  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Health 
Center,  to  name  just  a  few.    In  1996, 
the  new  Connecticut  Children  s 
Medical  Center  will  open  its  doors  in 
Hartford.    This  world-class  facility,  a 
collaboration  of  Newington 
Children's  Hospital  and  the  pediatric 
departments  of  Hartford  Hospital 
and  the  UConn  Health  Center,  will 
have  top  pediatric  specialists,  in  every 
area  from  oncology  to  emergency 
medicine. 

"First  Fidelity  has  grown  neighborhood 

by  neighborhood  and  community  by 

community  to  better  serve  our  customers 

in  Connecticut.  And  as  we  grow. 

so  does  our  community." 

Thomas  H.  O'Brien  Jr..  President  &  COO, 
First  Fidelity  Bank  Connecticut 

Connecticut  has  the  fourth- 
highest  ratio  of  physicians  to  people. 
In  another  innovative  partnership 
between  the  State  and  the  insurance 
industry,  Connecticut  became  the 
first  state  in  America  to  offer  long- 
term  coverage  for  nursing  home  care 
without  risking  the  elderly  person's 
life  savings.  Connecticut  also  ranks 


'STATE  OF  THE  YEAR.' 

The  National  Alliance  of 

Business  made  Connecticut 

it?  1994  State  of  the  Year 

"for  outstanding  and 

innovative  leadership  in 

workforce  development  " 


Thomas  H.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 

FIRST  FIDELITY 

BANK 
CONNECTICUT 

First  Fidelity  Bank,  headquartered  in 
Stamford,  is  part  of  First  Fidelity 
Bancorporation  which  is  among  the  25 
largest  banking  companies  in  the  U.S. 
with  more  than  650  branches  in  six 
states.  When  First  Fidelity  acquired  the 
Union  Trust  Company  in  May  1993,  we 
made  a  firm  commitment  to  continue 
to  serve  the  consumers  and  middle- 
market  companies  in  our  marketplace. 

At  First  Fidelity  Bank,  we  com- 
bine superior  service  quality  with  the 
financial  resources  that  benefit  our  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  state. Through 
our  statewide  network  of  65  branch 
offices,  we  offer  a  broad  range  of  con- 
sumer and  business  products  including 
loans  and  deposit  products,  mortgages, 
home  equity  loans  and  credit  lines, 
credit,  cash  management,  trade  finance, 
trust  and  investment  services. 

Our  commitment  to  local  com- 
munities has  been  part  of  our  corpo- 
rate culture  for  over  1 00  years,  and  we 
continue  to  sponsor  worthwhile  com- 
munity activities  and  programs.  Some  of 
these  include  UConn  Huskies  athletics, 
Special  Olympics  Team  Connecticut,  the 
First  Fidelity  Tennis  Classic  to  benefit  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  Southwestern 
Connecticut  and  the  Good  Samaritan 
Van  to  help  troubled  motorists. 

First  Fidelity  has  grown  neighbor- 
hood by  neighborhood  and  community 
by  community  to  better  serve  our 
customers  in  Connecticut.  And  as 
we  grow  stronger  so  does  our 
commitment. 
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FIRST 
FIDELITY 


Richard  K.  Schmidt 

President  ana  Chief  Executive  Officer 

AOUARION 


Aquanon  (NYSE:WTR)  is  the  parent 
of  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Company,  the 
largest  investor-owned  water  company 
operating  in  New  England.  Founded  in 
1 857,  BHC  and  its  Stamford  Water 
Company  subsidiary  provide  high- 
quality  water  to  one  in  six  Connecticut 
residents  through  retail  and  wholesale 
operations  serving  24  communities  in 
Fairfield,  Litchfield  and  New  Haven 
counties. 

An  ample  water  supply  is  essen- 
tial to  economic  growth  and  industrial 
development,  and  BHC's  reserve 
capacity  far  exceeds  demand. Through 
the  state's  economic  development 
program,  BHC  offers  a  competitive 
rate  package  for  companies  looking  to 
relocate  to  Connecticut.  To  ensure  that 
its  drinking  water  supplies  meet  all 
state  and  federal  standards  for  quality 
and  safety,  BHC  will  have  invested 
approximately  $85  million  in  four  new 
filtration  facilities  by  1997.  By  then, 
all  of  its  surface  water  supplies  will  be 
filtered. 

Aquanon's  laboratory  subsidiary 
IEA,  provides  a  full  range  of  environ- 
mental testing  services  for  clients  in  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  Other 
Aquanon  businesses  include  real 
estate,  utility  management  services  and 
forest  products. 
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speed.    And  in  the  creative  ways 

Aquanon  is  the  parent  of  Bridgeport 

Hydraulic  Company  (BHC). 

Through  the  state's  economic 

development  program,  BHC  offers  a 

competitive  rate  package  for  companies 

looking  to  relocate  to  Connecticut." 

Richard  K.  Schmidt,  President  &  CEO, 
Aquarion 

Connecticut  puts  together  its  diverse 
resources  in  a  cohesive  action  plan. 

No  matter  what  your  line  or 
business,  it's  worth  a  phone  call  to  see 
what  Connecticut  can  orter. 

"CNG  has  the  clean  and  plentiful 

gas  supply,  the  strong  financial  base  and 

the  creative  marketing  programs  designed 

to  retain  current  customers  and  attract 

new  businesses  to  Connecticut." 

Victor  H.  Frauenhofer,  Chairman, 

President  &  CEO,  Connecticut 

Natural  Gas  Corporation 

In  your  search  tor  a  new  locale, 
we  might  just  set  the  standard. 


AQUARION 


CONNECTICUT 

The  State  That  Thinks  Like  a  Business 


1  Connecticut 

Economic  Resource  Center,  Inc. 

1-800-392-2122 


Writing.  Alan  Maislen.  Mmtz  &  Hoke 
Design:  Graphamaniacs 


Victor  H.  Frauenhofek 

Chairman,  President  ana 
Chief  Executive  Officer 

CONNECTICUT 
NATURAL  GAS 
CORPORATION 

Connecticut  Natural  Gas  Corporatic 
is  the  largest  distributor  of  natural  ga 
in  Connecticut  and  serves  over 
143,000  customers  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  area  and  Greenwich.  Our 
nonregulated  subsidiary,  Energy 
Networks  Inc.,  provides  district  heatir 
and  cooling  to  most  large  downtown 
Hartford  and  Capitol  area  buildings. 

Throughout  our  history,  CNG 
has  been  a  model  of  stability,  financial 
strength  and  firm  management. 
Working  together  with  residential 
customers,  businesses,  state  and  local 
governments  and  other  members  of 
the  gas  industry,  CNG  continues  to  b 
innovative  and  creative  in  building  ke> 
partnerships  which  forge  a  solid 
economy. 

CNG  has  the  clean  and  plentifi 
gas  supply,  the  strong  financial  base 
and  the  creative  marketing  programs 
designed  to  retain  current  customers 
and  attract  new  businesses  to 
Connecticut. 
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Damaging 
admissions 


BY  THOMAS  SOWELL 


Dr.  Thomas  Sowell  is 
an  economist 
and  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution 
in  Stanford.  Calif. 


ANYONE  who  wants  to  know  how  college  ad- 
missions directors  at  elite  institutions  think 
should  read  the  recently  published  book  Ques- 
tions and  Admissions  by  Jean  H.  Fetter.  But,  if 
you  want  to  know  why  in  God's  name  anyone 
would  think  that  way,  you  will  have  to  get  some 
other  book  by  somebody  else. 

Jean  Fetter  was  dean  of  admissions  at  Stanford 
University  from  1984  through  1991.  Her  book 
may  be  the  best  statement  of  the  prevailing  creed 
in  college  admissions  offices  at  elite  institutions. 

Do  not  expect  to  learn  from  Ms.  Fetter's 
book  why  a  student's  extracurricular  activities  in 
general  or  "public  sen  ice"  in  particular  are 
important  considerations  in  the  admissions  pro- 
cess, or  why  "societal  injustices"  are  to  be 
rectified  there.  She  just  says  they  are,  as  if  all 
right-thinking  people  already  know  why. 

Questions  and  Admissions  is  at  its  best  as  a 
guided  tour  of  the  college  admissions  process. 
Here  we  meet  the  dedicated  staff  who  work 
incredible  hours  poring  over  the  application 
folders,  we  see  the  pain  of  their  agonizing 
choices  and  the  exhilaration  they  feel  at  the  end, 
w  hen  they  conclude  that  theirs  has  been  a  job 
well  done.  Then  we  grieve  with  their  vicissitudes 
as  angry  parents  and  their  tearful  children  de- 
mand to  know  why  they  were  not  admitted. 

Who  knows?  There  may  be  a  great  TV  series 
here.  But,  for  those  of  us  so  narrow  as  to  want  to 
know  what  all  this  sound  and  fury  signifies,  the 
pickings  are  very  lean. 

Ms.  Fetter  elaborates  the  "complexities"  of 
the  choices  facing  the  admissions  committee  and 
the  "sensitivity"  with  which  they  make  those 
choices,  but  the  book  is  much  less  clear  on  just 
what  it  is  that  they  are  trying  to  achieve — and 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  would  enable 
anyone  to  test  how  well  they  have  achieved  it. 

If — horror  of  horrors — these  wonderfully 
complex  and  sensitive  people  were  replaced  by  a 
computer,  how  would  we  know  whether  the 
end  results  were  better  or  worse?  To  Ms.  Fetter,  it 
may  seem  axiomatic  that  the  results  would  be 
worse.  But  to  those  of  us  old-fashioned  enough  to 
want  some  standard  by  which  to  test  that  em- 
pirically, she  gives  us  very  little  to  go  on. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  see  these  kinds  of 
questions  dealt  with  concretely  and  straightfor- 
wardly would  do  far  better  to  read  Choosing 
Elitesby  Robert  Klitgaard.  Professor  Klitgaard 


studied  the  admissions  process  at  Harvard, 
which  is  not  very  different  from  that  at  Stanford, 
but  he  did  so  as  an  outsider  with  no  axe  to 
grind  and  no  need  to  obscure  or  evade. 

What  Jean  Fetter  presents  as  a  complexity  of 
the  admissions  process  is  too  often  a  confusion  of 
criteria.  It  is  never  clear  in  Questions  and  Admis- 
sions— or  in  other  writings  by  other  deans  of  ad- 
missions— whether  the  admissions  officer's  job 
is  to  pick  those  students  with  the  best  prospects  of 
producing  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck  out  of 
their  education  or  to  dispense  the  largess  of  ad- 
missions to  the  most  deserving  souls. 

Repeatedly  the  author  gives  examples  of  appli- 
cants whose  outstanding  academic  achievements 
reflect  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  others — and  ar- 
gues that  it  would  be  unfair  to  penalize  those  odiers 
by  gi\ing  too  much  weight  to  such  achievements. 

Ms.  Fetter  does  not  think  it  would  have 
been  right  to  require  Achievement  Tests,  for 
example,  because  "such  tests  could  unfairly 
penalize  disadvantaged  students"  who, 
"through  no  fault  of  their  own"  went  to  high 
schools  that  gave  them  inadequate  preparation. 

Lest  you  think  that  there  are  double  standards 
at  Stanford,  Ms.  Fetter  declares  that  "my  staff  and  I 
took  pride  in  our  focus  on  die  individual,  not  on 
any  groups  or  representatives  of  groups."  She  re- 
jects "myths"  about  "purported  quotas." 

"Righting  wrongs"  is 
a  questionable 
role  for  a  college 
admissions  office. 


Several  pages  later,  however,  we  learn  that  some 
"categories  of  applicants  receive  special  considera- 
tion" and  diat  "Stanford  University  is  committed 
to  a  substantial  representation  of  Blacks,  Mexican 
Americans,  and  Native  American  Indians." 

In  a  sense,  it  is  unfair  to  single  out  Ms.  Fetter 
for  using  this  kind  of  double-talk,  which  is  standard 
operating  procedure  in  admissions  offices  across 
the  country.  So  too  is  evasion  of  brutal  statistics  on 
intergroup  differences  in  test  scores.  As  Ms.  Fet- 
ter puts  it,  "application  of  quantitative  measures  to 
the  selection  process  at  Stanford  is  ill-founded" 
because  the  admissions  staff  "do  not  admit  bv  SAT 
scores  and  grade-point  averages." 

Likewise,  teams  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association  do  not  hire  by  height.  But,  if  we 
discovered  that  Irish  players  in  the  NBA  aver- 
aged around  5  foot  6  every  year,  for  decades  on 
end,  wouldn't  we  suspect  double  standards? 

Whether  in  basketball  or  college  admissions  or 
elsewhere,  are  we  to  believe  diat  the  factors  we 
cannot  see  are  always  so  lopsidedly  in  favor  of  one 
group  diat  it  consistently  counterbalances  the  fac- 
tors that  we  can  see?  Give  us  a  break,  lady.  H 
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In  the  price-conscious  airlines  market,  Midwest 
Express  is  carving  out  a  niche  of  superior  service 
at  slightly  higher  fares. 

Niche  airline 


By  Suzanne  Oliver 

Serving  25  midwestern  cities  from 
hubs  in  Omaha  and  Milwaukee,  Mid- 
west Express  Airlines  offers  one  class 
of  service:  business.  If  you  want  the 
cheapest  fares,  try  elsewhere:  Midwest 
Express1  fares  run  slightly  over  coach 
on  rival  carriers.  Recently  a  no-ad- 
vance-purchase, round-trip  coach 
seat  on  United  Airlines  from  Milwau- 
kee to  New  York  cost  $380,  and  you'll 
need  to  fly  through  Chicago.  By  con- 
trast, Midwest  Express  flies  Milwau- 
kee to  New  York  nonstop  and  charges 
$594  round-trip. 

But  business  travelers  gladly  pay 
the  premium.  With  leather  seats  two 
by  two,  and  no  center  row,  Midwest's 
planes,  mostly  DC-9s,  cany  30%  few- 
er seats  than  is  usual.  Midwest's  staff 
serve  meals  on  china  with  silverware 
and  crystal  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 
Champagne  and  other 
wines  are  complimentary. 
Midwest  spends  an  average 
of  $10  on  each  meal,  com- 
pared with  less  than  $5  for 
the  major  airlines.  To  top  it 
off  Midwest  is  the  only  car- 
rier flying  nonstop  from  its 
hubs  to  17  cities  in  its  sys- 
tem— no  frustrating,  time- 
wasting  stopovers. 

Midwest  started  as  a 
company  fleet  for  Kimber- 
ly-Clark, whose  executives 
had  to  make  frequent  trips 
to  out-of-the-way  plants. 
In  1984  Timothy  Hoek- 
sema,  now  the  airline's  presi- 
dent, convinced  Kimberly- 
Clark  to  allow  the  airline  to 
start  commercial  senice. 

Other  airlines — among 
them  Air  One,  Midway  Air- 
lines and  Braniff  Airways — 
have  at  one  time  tried  the 
all-business-class  concept, 
and    failed.    But    Midwest 


Express  has  made  it  work.  It  has  re- 
ported a  profit  each  year  since  1987. 
Last  year  its  revenues  hit  $204  mil- 
lion; net  income  was  $6.7  million. 

Its  popular  flights  fly  61%  full — in 
line  with  industry  average — and  this 
combined  with  its  full-price  fares 
gives  Midwest  Express  a  yield  per 
revenue  passenger  mile  of  17  cents, 
compared  with  12  cents  for  the  major 
airlines,  according  to  Avitas  Aviation 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Until  now  Midwest  has  been  whol- 
ly owned  by  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
But  last  month  Kimberly  sold  70%  of 
Midwest  to  public  investors.  Price: 
$  1 8  a  share,  giving  the  airline  a  market 
capitalization  of  $81  million.  All  pro- 
ceeds went  to  the  parent  company. 

On  its  own,  Midwest  Express  faces 
both   challenges   and   opportunities. 


Midwest  Express  President  Timothy  Hoeksema 
Dissatisfaction  breeds  opportunity. 


After  the  offering  it  now  no  longer 
gets  administrative  services  from  its 
parent.  It  also  lost  Kimberly-Clark's 
high  credit  rating  on  aircraft  leases. 
Lease  rates  will  most  likely  rise,  and 
Midwest  Express  may  pay  a  one-time 
payment  to  lessors  of  $2.8  million  to 
reflect  the  new  name  behind  the  lease 
paper.  On  top  of  this  Midwest  will 
spend  as  much  as  $6  million  by  the 
end  of  next  year  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
noise  regulations. 

Another  problem:  In  July  pilots  for 
Midwest  Express'  commuter  line 
joined  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  how  that  will 
affect  wages  and  work  rules.  And 
while  Midwest  Express  is  profitable 
and  able  to  handle  these  extra  costs, 
it's  well  to  remember  that  its  1993 
operating  margins,  about  10%,  re- 
main well  below  Southwest  Air's  18%, 
though  above  the  industry  average  of 
7%.  (Results  in  1994  were  depressed 
by  the  opening  of  the  Omaha  hub.) 

On  the  positive  side,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  Midwest  to  grow 
in  its  current  bases  of  Milwaukee  and 
Omaha.  As  the  Chicago  suburbs 
creep  farther  north,  the  Milwaukee 
airport  is  closer  to  a  greater  number  of 
travelers,  who  might  be  happy  to 
avoid  O'Hare's  congestion.  To  coax 
these  customers  north 
Hoeksema  must  add  more 
frequent  sendee  to  more 
destinations. 

He'll  have  the  resources: 
In  sending  Midwest  Ex- 
press into  the  cruel,  cold 
world,  Kimberly  is  sending 
it  debt-free  and  with  $8 
million  in  cash. 

President  Hoeksema  is 
likely  to  expand  Midwest 
Express'  new  Omaha  hub, 
which  became  profitable  in 
March.  Passenger  traffic  at 
that  airport  has  increased 
26%  this  year.  Citing  the 
stock  offering  in  late  Sep- 
tember, Hoeksema  de- 
clined to  speak  with 
Forbes,  but  he  hinted  at  his 
strategy  when  he  said  re- 
cently in  Midwest  Express 
magazine:  "When  you  have 
an  industry  with  dissatisfied 
customers,  you  have  a  busi- 
ness opportunity."  ■■ 
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GoldStar 

The  future  is  making  sense 


ie  too  cold?  Too  hot?  Or  just  hungry?  At  GoldStar,  we  all  listen  ~  from  the  President  to  the  most  junior 
esman  ~  and  then  we  create  products  that  our  customers  want.  Sometimes  even  before  they  ask. 
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Long  before  Atlanta  was  named  host  to  the  Olympic  Games,  we  created  a  network  that  was  —  and  still 
admired  by  communications  companies  around  the  world. 

This,  along  with  BellSouth 's  leadership  in  cellular,  paging  and  mobile  data  communications 
ervices,  helped  position  Atlanta  as  host  of  the  most  high-tech  Olympic  Games  ever. 

It  took  foresight  and  determination  to  prove  ourselves  ready  for  the  1996  Olympic  Games.  Qualities 
t  help  give  our  customers  a  competitive  edge  in  an  environment  that's  constantly  new  and  different. 
Whether  it's  the  Olympic  Games,  your  growing  business  in  the  Southeast  or  your  cellular  service 
eds  in  Honolulu,  we  can  put  you  in  the  forefront  of  communications.  For  more  information,  call  your 
llSouth  Representative  or  1-800-726-BELL. 
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There  are  few  things  more  boring  than  running  a  self- 
storage  project.  And  few  things  as  lucrative. 

The  long 

of  self-storage 


By  Howard  Rudnitsky 


Founder  B.  Wayne  Hughes  at  one  of  his  Public  Storage  facilities 
He  broke  even  in  three  months  with  35%  occupancy. 


Ever  wonder  who  owns  those  eye- 
sore self-storage  buildings  that  dot 
the  edges  of  metropolitan  areas? 
There's  a  chance  that  B.  (for  Bradley) 
Wayne  Hughes  does.  The  62-year- 
old  Hughes  runs  tens  of  millions  of 
square  feet  of  those  cubbyholes  where 
people  store  things  they  don't  need 
right  now  but  haven't  room  for  at 


home.  His  Public  Storage,  Inc.  man- 
ages some  1,100  self-storage  proper- 
ties totaling  68  million  square  feet — 
plus  5  million  square  feet  of  office 
parks.  With  some  550,000  tenants, 
Public  Storage  dwarfs  its  next-largest 
competitors,  Seattle's  Shurgard  Stor- 
age Centers  and  Phoenix-based  U- 
Haul  International. 


Hughes  invested  $50,000  in  1972. 
Just  23  years  later  that  investment  has 
been  parlayed  into  a  fortune  estimat- 
ed by  Forbes  at  $800  million. 
Hughes  and  his  family  own  100%  of 
Public  Storage  and  hold  big  chunks  of 
1 7  self-storage  REITs,  including  2 1 .3% 
of  Storage  Equities,  Inc.,  the  largest 
such  outfit  that's  publicly  traded. 

Right  now  Hughes  is  consolidating 
his  empire.  This  autumn  Public  Stor- 
age will  merge  into  Storage  Equities, 
creating  the  fourth -largest  publicly 
traded  REIT  in  the  U.S.,  with  $1.4 
billion  in  market  capitalization.  In  the 
next  year  or  two  $torage  Equities,  to 
be  renamed  Public  Storage, 
will  acquire  most  of  the  oth- 
er REITs  Hughes  controls. 

If  the  public  has  heard  of 
Wayne  Hughes  at  all,  it  is  as 
O.J.  Simpson's  pal; 
Hughes  was  an  usher  when 
Simpson  wed  Nicole 
Brown.  Other  than  that, 
Hughes  has  made  a  modest 
splash  as  a  major  raiser  of 
Thoroughbred  racehorses. 
But  it's  hard  for  the  media 
to  get  excited  about  a  man 
who  owns  a  lot  of  self-stor- 
age units.  Thus  the  more 
interesting  part  of  Hughes' 
story  hasn't  been  told. 

In  the  early  1970s,  when 
he  was  a  real  estate  syndica- 
tor  in  California,  Hughes 
was  driving  through  Texas. 
A  roadside  self- storage 
warehouse  caught  his  eye. 
He  posed  as  a  customer  and 
was  told  he'd  have  to  put 
his  name  on  a  waiting  list; 
the  warehouse  was  full. 

Why?  he  wondered.  The 
answer  was  simple.  Ameri- 
cans are  constantly  on  the 
move:  changing  jobs,  los- 
ing them,  divorcing,  retir- 
ing. All  events  likely  to  re- 
quire temporary  storing  of 
goods. 
Hughes  teamed  with  Kenneth  Volk 
Jr.  (now  77  and  retired).  Getting  into 
the  business  took  some  doing.  It  took 
about  a  year  to  research,  buy  land,  get 
zoning  approval,  build  and  hilly  lease 
a  self-storage  facility.  But  the  rewards 
were  tremendous:  Their  first  self-stor- 
age warehouse  broke  even  on  a  cash 
basis  at  35%  occupancy,  and  it  did  so 
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in  about  three  months.  Maintenance 
costs  were  minimal:  When  tenants 
leave,  there  isn't  a  lot  of  cleaning  up 
and  repainting  required  to  get  ready 
for  the  next  tenant. 

And  here's  the  juicy  part:  While 
self-storage  construction  costs  in  the 
early  1970s  were  35%  to  40%  lower 
than  for  garden  apartments,  the  stor- 
age rents  charged  per  square  foot 
were  the  same. 

Hughes1  practiced  eye  noticed 
something  else:  This  was  a  great  way 
to  hold  close-to-urban-center  land 
for  the  long  haul  while  earning  a  nice 
return  on  it.  He  figured  you  could 
always  bulldoze  the  storage  buildings 
and  replace  them  with  apartments  and 
office  buildings.  But  it  rarely  came  to 
that:  The  profits  were  just  too  good. 

Hughes  and  Volk  managed  to  raise 
S650,000  from  a  thrift  and  from  lim- 
ited partnership  investors,  building 
their  first  miniwarehouse  in  1972  in 
El  Cajon,  Calif.,  along  a  busy  freeway. 
Hughes  put  up  a  large  sign:  "Private 

Hughes  charges  a  hefty  price 
to  investors  who  want  to  go 
along  with  him  for  the  ride. 


Storage  Spaces.'"  Only  one  customer 
show  ed  up.-  He  asked  if  storage  was 
available  to  the  public.  Oops!  Hughes 
had  the  sign  changed  to  read:  "Public 
Storage."  The  rest  is  history. 

Within  two  years  Hughes  and  Volk 
had  some  20  miniwarehouses,  then 
tapping  the  booming  market  for  pub- 
licly traded  real  estate  limited  partner- 
ships. The  high  interest  rates  of  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s  stopped 
most  self-storage  developers  cold  be- 
cause they  couldn't  afford  to  borrow, 
but  not  Hughes,  who  raised  S3  billion 
of  equity  from  limited  partnerships 
and  in  the  1980s  through  some  REITs. 
Moving  into  large  metropolitan  areas, 
Hughes  and  Volk  clustered  their  stor- 
age  facilities,  enabling  them  to  save  on 
advertising  and  property  manage- 
ment costs.  In  the  mid-1980s  Volk 
retired  and  Hughes  bought  him  out. 

When  real  estate  collapsed  in  the 
late  1980s,  the  self-storage  business 
went  down,  too,  but  not  so  badly,  and 
when  real  estate  recovered,  self-stor- 
age recovered  faster  and  further  than 
office     properties     and     apartments. 
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Hughes  used  some  debt,  too,  but 
then  issued  preferred  stock,  enabling 
him  to  reduce  the  debt. 

Today  vacancy  rates  in  self-storage 
projects  are  just  9%  nationwide;  this  in 
a  business  where  the  break-even  cash 
cost  is  about  35%  to  40%,  compared 
with  about  55%  to  60%  for  apart- 
ments. According  to  Hughes,  an  av- 
erage 100-square-foot  space  gener- 
ates about  S60  a  month  in  rent. 
Against  this,  operating  expenses 
come  to  maybe  $21 — property  taxes, 
payroll,  insurance,  utilities  and  mar- 
keting. That  leaves  nearly  $40  per  unit 
per  month  in  operating  profits,  an 
operating  margin  of  around  65%. 

It's  not  surprising  that  Hughes, 
getting  in  early  and  operating  bril- 
liantly, made  a  fortune.  How  have  his 
investors  done?  Not  as  well.  Since 
November  1980,  when  Storage  Equi- 
ties went  public  at  $15,  the  public 
shareholders'  annual  total  return  has 
been  11.1%,  less  than  a  long-term 
U.S.  Treasurv  bond  did  over  the  same 
period. 

The  fact  is  that  Hughes  charges  a 
hefty  price  to  investors  who  want  to 
go  along  with  him  for  the  ride.  A 
competitor,  Charles  Barbo,  founder 
and  chairman  of  Shurgard  Storage 
Centers,  says  Hughes  once  chided 
him  for  leaving  too  much  money  on 
the  table  for  his  investors.  Hughes 
does  not  deny  he  said  that. 

In  the  last  three  years  alone  his 
Public  Storage  has  received  $31  mil- 
lion in  management  and  advisory  fees 
from  Storage  Equities;  probably  60% 
of  that  is  profit  for  Hughes. 

Hughes  argues  that  with  the  merg- 
er, Storage  Equities  management  ex- 
penses will  disappear  and  thus  resolve 
any  potential  conflict  of  interest. 
Maybe.  REIT  analyst  Michael  Kirby, 
partner  in  Green  Street  Advisors,  of 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  thinks  the 
merger  simply  capitalizes  the  conflict 
of  interest.  He  says  Storage  Equity 
investors  are  paying  Hughes  too 
much  for  the  management  company's 
income  and  assets.  Says  Kirby:  "In  the 
private  market,  management  compa- 
nies trade  hands  for  five  to  six  times 
cash  flow.  In  this  deal  it  looks  like 
Storage  Equity  investors  could  pay 
about  seven  to  eight  times." 

We  never  said  Wayne  Hughes  was  a 
public  benefactor.  We  just  said  he  was 
one  sharp  real  estate  operator.        Hi 
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^yoorguy.  Jet  lag  hit  him  hard.  Imagine 

how  he  felt  the  next  day. 

What  can  he  do?  Head  for  the  Hotel 
Okura  and  enroll  in  our  unique  jet  Lag 
Plan.  Specially  designed  to  get  jet  laggers 
up  on  their  feet  and  raring  to  go,  it  includes 
a  Light  Box  to  help  put  your  body's  clock 
back  on  schedule,  a  Health  Club  workout 
and  jet  Bath,  Relaxation  Videos,  a  Body 
Sonic  Massage,  your  choice  of  pillows  to 
help  you  sleep  better  (-we'll  even  remember 
your  favorite  for  your  next  visit),  and 
special  breakfast  and  dinner  suggestions 
for  extra  energy. 

The  jet  Lag  Plan  is  only  ¥i  o,ooo  extra 
per  day,  or  free  for  members  of  the  Okura 
Club  International,  our  special  program 
for  frequent  guests.  To  receive  a  free  bro- 
chure, simply  mail  your  name  and  address 
to  Hotel  Okura,  Public  Relations  Office,  2- 
10-4  Toranomon,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  105, 
Japan,  or  fax  to  3-3582-3JOJ. 


The  Hotel  Okura  is  the  flagship  hotel  of 

the  Hotel  Okura  Chant,  ami  a  member  of 

The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World  ami 

UTELL  International. 


Arrogance 

goeth  before 


By  Thomas  Jaffe 

Andrew  Newman  used  to  pride  him- 
self on  the  brevity  of  Edison  Brothers 
Stores,  Inc.'s  annual  shareholders 
meeting.  A  regular  in  attendance  re- 
calls: "He'd  look  at  his  watch  and  say, 
'Last  year  it  took  20  minutes;  I  think 
we  beat  that  this  year.'  " 

Andy  Newman  figured  he  could 
afford  to  be  contemptuous  of  the 
people  who  were,  in  theory,  his  own- 
ers. This  was,  really,  a  family  compa- 
ny. Newman  had  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Julian  Edison,  as  chairman  of  the  $1.5 
billion  (sales)  retailer  in  1987.  And 
Andy  was  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  five 
Edison  brothers — sons  of  an  immi- 
grant Latvian  peddler — who  founded 
the  company  73  years  ago.  His  family, 
directly  and  through  trusts,  owns 
about  one-third  of  Edison  Brothers' 
22  million  shares.  Why  should  he, 
himself  a  Harvard  M.B.A.,  waste  time 
with  folks  who  only  owned  a  couple  of 
hundred  shares? 

Look  what  Andy  Newman  seem- 
ingly had  accomplished:  A  year  before 
he  became  boss,  Edison  lost  $21  mil- 
lion. By  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jan.  31, 
1993,  Edison  earned  a  record  $70 
million.  Soon  aftei,  its  NYSE-listed 
stock  nearly  hit  50.  That  gave  Edison 
a  marke*-  value  of  around  $1.1  billion 
and  made  the  family  stake  worth 
about  $32 5  million.  That  January, 
Newman  raised  the  dividend  to  a 
$1.24-a-share  annual  rate,  17%  above 
its  level  just  two  years  before. 

And  then  everything  fell  apart.  The 
following    year     Edison's     earnings 
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While  Andy  Newman  was  taking  bows  for 
his  performance  as  Edison  Brothers' 
chief  executive,  in  the  real  world 
the  company  was  going  to  hell. 


4  fall 


Former  Edison  chairman 
Andrew  Newman  and  former 
president  Martin  Sneider 
They  expanded  right  into 
the  teeth  of  the  downturn. 


dropped  70%,  to  $2 1  million.  While  it 
reported  almost  as  much  profit  the 
next  year,  ended  this  past  January,  a 
close  look  showed  the  situation  was 
grim.  The  reversal  of  countervailing 
duties,  a  gain  on  an  investment,  some 
60  foreign  stores  and  a  small  restaur- 
ant/entertainment subsidiary  ac- 
counted for  about  $23  million  of  net 
income.  Edison's  nearly  700  shoe 
stores  also  turned  in  a  respectable 
profit.  But  the  company's  2,000-odd 
U.S.  apparel  stores  were  swimming  in 
red  ink.  To  make  matters  worse,  dur- 
ing this  disintegration  Edison  man- 
aged its  cash  flow  badly  and  the  bal- 
ance sheet  deteriorated. 

In  June  the  Edison  dividend  was 
cut  65%.  During  the  six  months 
through  July,  Edison  lost  $18.7  mil- 
lion. Plus,  it  took  a  $13.4  million 
reserve  for  the  closing  of  at  least  250 
apparel  stores  by  the  end  of  1996.  In 
August  the  dividend  was  omitted. 
Edison's  latest  losses  also  put  it  in 
violation  of  loan  covenants,  so  its 
$225  million  of  long-term  debt  was 
reclassified  as  short  term  and  added  to 
the  $  1 3 1  million  of  short  debt  already 
on  the  books.  The  factors  balked. 
Until  Edison  came  to  terms  with  its 
primary  lenders,  these  specialized 
lenders  to  the  garment  trade  refused 
to  finance  merchandise  meant  for 
Edison. 

Early  last  month  the  stock  was  at  3, 
representing  a  staggering  loss  of 
roughly  $1  billion  in  market  value  in 
just  21/2years. 

In  April,  before  the  summer's  car- 
nage, Andrew  Newman,  5 1 ,  resigned. 
"There  are  other  things  to  do  in  life," 
he  explains.  He  still  owns  nearly  4%  of 
the  company's  shares,  which  even 
with  Edison  stock  recently  up  a  few 
points  are  now  worth  only  about  $5 
million,  not  $40  million.  Says  he:  "I 
feel  the  same  as  any  other  stockholder 
does."  Terrible. 

What  had  Andrew  Newman  done 
wrong?  Gotten  cocky  and  overex- 
panded  in  the  expectation  that  the 
good  times  would  last  forever. 

St.  Louis-based  Edison  Brothers 
appeared  on  its  way  to  becoming  one 
of  the  nation's  top  specialty  retailers. 
It  boasted  a  formidable  portfolio  of 
chains,  with  more  than  2,700  stores 
nationwide. 

In  menswear,  its  main  business, 
there's  J.  Riggings,  JW/Jeans  West, 
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There's  a  lot  iff 
than  you  pill 


VISION.  Companies  that  have  it 
possess  the  insight  and  inherent 
strength  to  create  fundamen- 
tal change.  ▲  The  kind 


of change 

that  has  en-  " 

abled  Rockwell  to 

emerge  as  a  powerful 

commercial  force  over  the  last 

ten  years.  A  This  vision  has  changed  our  present 

sales  mix  to  over  70 


Changing  Sales  Composition 


From  1984 
r^r  to  1994,  Rockwell 

1984  changed  its  sales 

mix  to  70  percent  commercial  and  inter- 
national by  leveraging  new  technologies 
and  products,  unique  synergies,  ana 
global  opportunities  to  aggressively  serve 
its  customers. 


percent  commercial  and  inter- 
national business.  Its  made  us 
a  rapidly  growing  force  in 
markets  ranging  from 
telecommunications  and 
automotive  to  industrial  automation  -  while 
maintaining  our  leadership  positions  in  aerospace 
and  defense.  And  today,  it's  driving  us  to  be  the 


Automation 


Avion  i  cs 


Telecommunications 


Defense    Electronic; 
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re  to  Rockwell 
)ably  perceive. 


worlds  best  diversified  high-technology  com 
pany  A  By  striving  to  make  our  cus- 
tomers the  worlds  most  successful, 
we  have  dramatically  changed 


our  $12.5 
billion  com- 
pany. Creating 
new  synergies,  and 
putting  leading- edge  practices 
and  technologies  to  work.  A  Whether  it's 
making  cars  smarter  with  advanced  Rockwell 
electronics.  Integrating  head-up  displays  into  avionics 
for  major  airlines.  Becoming  the  worlds  leading  supplier  of 
modems  for  PCs  and  fax  machines.  Or  building  a  $3.5 
billion  global  industrial  automation  enterprise  with  our 
Allen-Bradley  and  Reliance  Electric  businesses.  A  Its  time 
to  change  your  perception  of  Rockwell.  For  further  information  about 
our  activities,  write  to  Rockwell,  RO.  Box  4251,  Dept.  FBN,  Seal  Beach, 
CA  90740-8251.  You'll  see  a  lot  more  in  us  than  you  ever  imagined. 
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Automotive 


Graphic  Systems 


•  Rockwell 


Edison  Brothers 


Oaktree,  Zeidler  &  Zeidler/Web- 
ster,  and  Repp  Ltd.  Big  &  Tall,  all 
serving  different  market  niches.  The 
Repp  Ltd.  stores,  for  instance,  cater 
to  men  who  are  6  foot  3  and  taller,  or 
with  waists  44  inches  and  larger. 
Bakers/Leeds  and  Wild  Pair  sell 
moderately  priced  women's  shoes. 
And  5-7-9  carries  clothes  for  small- 
size  teenage  girls. 

Suddenly  the  customers,  while  they 
didn't  exactly  go  on  strike,  got  very 
fussy.  Even  onetime  stars  like  the  Gap 
and  the  Limited  are  struggling.  As  a 
mall-based  retailer,  Edison  faces  the 
problems  of  too  many  malls  and  too 
many  stores.  If  Andy  Newman  hadn't 
been  so  arrogant,  he  might  have  un- 
derstood this,  but  he  kept  expanding 
right  into  the  teeth  of  the  downturn. 

Andy  Newman,  to  be  sure,  had 
good   reasons  for  being  confident. 
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Look  what  he  had  accomplished. 
When  Newman  took  over  Edison  in 
1987  the  company  was  mainly  a  foot- 
wear retailer.  He  tapped  Martin 
Sncider,  a  fellow  Harvard  M.B.A.  up 

''Edison  aggressively  went 
into  malls  around  the  country 
when  it  should  have  been 
more  discreet  about  which 
concepts  to  expand  into 
which  markets." 


from  the  Edison  ranks,  to  be  presi- 
dent, his  number  two. 

Newman  and  Sneider — known 
around  St.  Louis  as  "the  Andy  and 
Marty  party" — sold  laggard  shoe  and 
womenswear     chains,     consolidated 


Edison  Chairman 
Alan  Miller  with  Chief 
Financial  Officer 
David  Cooper  Jr. 
Can  they  undo 
the  mistakes  of 
"the  Andy  and 
Marty  party?" 


others  and  targeted  menswear  for 
growth.  Before  long,  a  slimmed- 
down  footwear  business  was  generat- 
ing steady  cash  flow,  which  they  rein- 
vested in  men's  chains  like  Oaktree 
and  J.  Riggings. 

In  the  late  Eighties  and  early  Nine- 
ties, Oaktree,  which  carried  flashy 
hip-hop-style  clothes  then  popular 
among  young  black  men,  cleaned  up. 
Plus,  Newman  and  Sneider  had 
turned  around  J.  Riggings,  in  tradi- 
tional men's  clothes,  and  it  was  doing 
well.  The  result:  four  straight  years  of 
solid  earnings. 

Capital  spending  for  the  period  to- 
taled over  $310  million,  nearly  50% 
more  than  Edison  spent  in  the  preced- 
ing four  years.  Newman  defends  his 
strategy:  "It's  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
specially  retailer  adjusting  to  an  over- 
stored  environment  to  turn  on  a  dime 
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Edison  Brothers 

overnight.  It  takes  a  period  of  several 
years  to  adapt  to  a  new  reality." 

But  is  it  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
highly  paid  executive  (see  box,  p.  136) 
to  look  down  the  road  and  realize  that 
the  curve  doesn't  go  straight  up?  After 
four  years  of  prosperity,  Newman 
should  have  realized  that  a  slowdown 
was  likely. 

At  any  rate,  Andy  Newman  is  gone 
as  an  officer,  though  he's  still  a  direc- 
tor. His  successor  is  Alan  Miller,  42, 
former  boss  of  footwear  and  the  first 
non-Edison  to  be  chairman.  Help- 
ing Miller  is  a  hard-nosed  chief  fi- 
nancial officer,  David  Cooper  Jr., 
39,  who  joined  Edison  last  fall  with 
nine  years  under  his  belt  as  a  finance 
executive  in  billionaire  David  Mur- 
dochs empire. 

David  Cooper  agrees  that  New- 
man's expansion  was  often  ill-consid- 
ered. "Edison,"  Cooper  says,  "ag- 
gressively went  into  malls  around  the 
country  when  it  should  have  been 


"Specialty  retailing 
is  now  a  mess. 
The  August  comps  were 
the  ugliest  I've  ever  seen. 
I  haven't  heard  one 
word  other  than  that 
business  is  lousy  and 
is  expected  to  stay 
that  way  over  Christmas." 


more  discreet  about  which  concepts 
to  expand  into  which  markets.  Oak- 
tree  did  well  on  the  coasts  and  in 
fashion  centers,  but  not  in  middle 
markets  like  Des  Moines.  J.  Riggings 
worked  well  precisely  in  those  kinds  of 
middle  markets,  but  was  overexpand- 
ed  into  big  cities,  where  occupancy  is 
more  expensive." 

It  also  seems  that  Newman,  per- 


Oaktree  store  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

When  hip-hop  fashion  stopped  being  trendy, 

this  chain  flopped. 
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haps  a  bit  bored  selling  shoes  anc 
menswear,  got  stars  in  his  eyes.  Ac 
cording  to  estimates,  he  invested  ai 
least  $50  million  in  about  130  mal 
video  arcades  and  a  handful  of  biggei 
setups  named  Exhilarama.  The  Ida 
was  to  attract  younger  customers  kill- 
ing time  in  between  shopping.  Bui 
mall  traffic  died,  and  home  computei 
games  now  rule.  In  five  years  these 
video  arcades  have  made  only  a  mar- 
ginal profit  while  soaking  up  liquidity. 

"The  business  doesn't  have  a 
bright  future  at  the  company,"  savs 
Alan  Miller. 

In  his  first  months  in  the  executive 
suite,  Miller  was  busy  keeping  the  ship 
from  sinking.  He  and  Cooper  tried 
desperately  to  refinance  $300  million 
of  long-term  debt  and  sell  $300  mil- 
lion of  new  notes.  No  soap,  said  the 
lenders;  ditto  Wall  $treet.  By  August 
Edison  was  on  the  brink. 

After  several  frantic  weeks  hammer 
ing  out  a  standstill  with  lenders,  here's 
where  Miller  and  Cooper  now  stand: 

Edison's  ioan  covenants  have  been 
modified;  a  combined  $130  million 
of  debt  due  now  and  in  December 
gets  rolled  forward;  and  Edison  made 
a  $5.6  million  interest  payment  which:) 
had  been  deferred  in  August.  It  also 
paid  a  one-time  "forbearance  fee"  oti 
nearly  $5  million,  and  after  Christmas 
will  pay  its  lenders  $25  million  ofj 
principal.  In  addition,  the  interest  rate 
on  its  $356  million  total  debt,  previ- 
ously around  7V£%,  will  go  up  to 
roughly  91/2%. 

Finally,  a  new  $75  million  secured 
line  of  short-term  credit  will  allow 
Edison  to  order  inventory  for  the 
Christmas  selling  season.  That  has 
gotten  the  factors  off  its  back.  While 
most  of  Edison's  inventory  comes 
from  overseas,  to  have  gone  into 
Christmas  unable  to  stock  its  stores 
with  U.$.-made  goods  would  have 
been  disastrous. 

What  must  Alan  Miller  now  do  to 
save  Edison? 

"We  can't  control  the  retail  envi- 
ronment," he  says.  "All  we  can  con- 
trol is  how  we  execute."  Miller  prom- 
ises better  merchandising,  tighter  in- 
ventories and  the  like.  $o  far  he's 
made  management  changes  at  five 
chains,  and  in  the  coming  months  will 
be  watching  his  stores  like  a  hawk. 

"I'm  looking  at  which  ones  make 
sense  where,  closing  out  the  bottom 
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WE'RE  MAKING  IT  EASIER  FOR  YOU 


Today,  for  doctors  and  patients  alike,  the  diagnosis  has  never  been  better.  Because  thanks  to  diagnostic 
systems  developed  by  Bayer,  getting  quick,  accurate  diagnosis  has  gotten  easier.  From  automated  analyzers 
that  allow  hospitals  and  laboratories  to  get  precise  blood  and  urine  analyses,  to  blood  glucose  meters, 
which  let  people  with  diabetes  get  convenient  and  reliable  blood  glucose  readings  right  at  home. 

TO  GET  INSIDE  INFORMATION. 

Along  with  important  diagnostics,  including  medical  imaging,  Bayer  manufactures  pharmaceuticals  to 
treat  illnesses  from  hypertension,  to  heart  disease,  to  infection.  As  one  of  the  world's  leading  developers 
of  diagnostics  technology  and  pharmaceuticals,  our  name  goes  way  beyond  aspirin.  Because  at  Bayer,  we 
know  true  medical  progress  begins  with  products  that  give  you  and  your  doctors  every  advantage. 


Bayer 


BAYEI 


WE  CURE  MORE  HEADACHES  THAN  YOU  THINK. 

tayer  is  an  international,  research-based  company  in  health  care,  chemicals,  and  imaging  technologies. 
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Edison  Brothers 


1 0%  to  20%  to  improve  the  profitabili- 
ty of  the  remaining  group.  We  don't 
have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
improve  our  profits.  There's  more 
leverage  to  be  gained  over  the  short 
and  intermediate  term  through  exist- 
ing stores — a  1%  increase  in  comp 
store  sales,  a  1%  increase  in  gross 
margins — than  by  expansion." 

Over  half  the  250  stores  Miller 
plans  to  get  rid  of  are  Oaktrees,  which 
should  bring  it  down  to  130  or  so 
units.  But  there  will  be  more.  Retail- 
ing analyst  Philip  Abbenhaus,  of  St. 
Louis'  Stifel,  Nicolaus  &  Co.,  says 
Edison  probably  needs  to  shed  as 
many  as  750  stores. 

But  what  can  you  get  for  a  stinker 
chain?  The  Neiman  Marcus  Group 
recently  sold  Contempo  Casuals,  a 
239-store  moneyloser,  to  Wet  Seal 
for  just  $1  million  and  assumption  of 
liabilities.  Nor  can  you  just  outright 
shut  'em.  It's  not  easy  to  get  out  of  a 
lot  of  leases  fast.  Mall  owners  won't 
let  you  unless  they've  got  someone 
else  ready  to  come  in.  And  with 
mall-based  retailing  the  pits,  who 
wants  in? 

Edison  might  get  well,  and  smaller, 
a  lot  quicker  through  a  bankruptcy 
reorganization.  That  would  enable  it 
to  get  out  of  bad  leases,  postpone 
paying  creditors  and  finance  inven- 
tories with  new  money  borrowed  un- 
der court  protection.  But  bankruptcy 
would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  a  proud 
family  like  the  Edisons. 

The  grace  that  Edison's  lenders 
have  granted  ends  Eeb.  29,  1996,  by 
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Repp  Ltd. 
Big  &  Tall  store 
in  the  Midwest 
One  of  Andy 
Newman's  better 
ideas.  If  only 
the  others  had 
worked  as  well. 


which  time  revenues  for  the  make-or- 
break  Christmas  season  will  be  in.  If 
the  results  are  bad,  Chapter  1 1  could 
be  around  the  corner.  If  Christmas  is 
strong  for  Edison,  refinancing  may  be 

"We  can't  control  the  retail 
environment.  All  we  can 
control  is  how  we  execute." 


possible  short  of  shareholders'  equity 
taking  a  huge  hit. 

Alan  Miller  knows  he's  in  a  tight 
spot.  "Specialty  retailing  is  now  a 
mess,"  he  says  grimly.  "The  indus- 
try's  comparative   sales   for  August 


were   the    ugliest    I've   ever  seen.  I 
haven't  heard  one  word  from  anyorl 
out  there  other  than  that  business 
lousy  and  is  expected  to  stay  that  wa 
over  Christmas." 

There's  just  one  bright  spot  fc 
Edison  shareholders.  Newman  als 
diverted  some  capital  spending  int 
Dave  &  Buster's,  Inc.,  a  restau 
rant/entertainment  outfit  that  Edi 
son  acquired  80%  of  in  Decembe 
1989.  It  became  a  winner,  earnini 
$2.4  million  last  year  on  sales  of  $4' 
million.  Besides  its  original  two  loca 
tions  in  Dallas,  there  are  now  units  ii 
Philadelphia,  Houston  and  Atlanta 
with  two  more  going  up  in  Chicago 
These  complexes  run  30,000  tx 
70,000  square  feet  in  size  and  feature 
everything  from  carnival-style  game, 
to  virtual  reality  systems. 

By  many  accounts,  Newman  spen 
much  of  his  time  in  recent  years  or 
this  business.  Trouble  is,  each  Dave  8« 
Buster's  costs  about  $11.5  million  tc 
build  and  open,  and  before  long  the 
operation  became  a  drain  on  Edison's 
resources.  So  in  June  Edison  spun  it: 
off  to  shareholders.  Recently  trading. 
at  15V2  over-the-counter,  Dave  &. 
Buster's  has  a  market  value  of  $8L 
million. 

In  the  spinoff,  Andy  Newman  went 
along  as  chairman  of  Dave  &  Buster's. 
Judging  from  the  past,  he'll  be  happi- 
er there  than  he  was  selling  shoes  andl 
haberdashery.  And  maybe  he'll  be  ai 
bit  more  humble  with  his  sharehold 
ers  now.  ■ 


Taking 
care  of 
number  one 


IT'S  THE  SORT  of  situation 
that  makes  ordinary  inves- 
tors cynical  and  persuades 
them  that  executives  have 
their  hands  in  the  cookie 
jar.  While  Edison  Brothers 
was  starting  to  fall  apart  in 
1993,  Chairman  Andrew 
Newman  and  his  side- 
kick, fellow  Harvard 
M.B.A.  Martin  Sneider, 
got  themselves  9%  pay 
raises,  to  $1,014,589 
each.  Though  thev  took  a 
12%  pay  cut  in  1994, 
when  the  company  all  but 
collapsed  this  year  they 
did  not  offer  to  give  any 
more  of  it  back. 


In  1993  Newman  and 
Sneider  also  collected  early 
$3.2  million  and  $3.4 
million,  respectively,  of 
postretirement  benefits. 
A  coming  change  in  the  tax 
laws  would  have  barred 
the  company  after  that  year 
from  taking  a  deduction 
on  the  payout. 

Maybe  Marty  Sneider 
can  explain  all  this  to  his 
students.  He's  an  adjunct   j 
professor  at  the  business 
school  of  St.  Louis' 
Washington  University, 
teaching  a  course  this  se- 
mester on,  what  else,  retail 
management.       -T.J.    WM 
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The  martial  arts  business  is  booming.  But  its  popularity 
has  more  to  do  with  straightening  kids  out  than  with 
teaching  self-defense. 

Let's  talk 
to  the  master 


By  Tim  W.  Ferguson 

Your  kid  is  sassy,  disrespectful. 

Your  kid  doesn't  concentrate  or  do 
well  in  school. 

Your  kid  is  insecure  and  compen- 
sates with  aggression. 

Your  kid  just  isn't  like  the  Asian 
children  in  town. 

Your  kid  is  on  his  way  to  martial 
arts  class. 

By  industry  counts,  enrollment  in 
studios  specializing  in  Eastern  martial 
arts  pursuits  such  as  karate  and  tae- 
kwondo  has  about  doubled  over  the 
last  five  years.  Since  the  late  1980s 
preteens  have  accounted  for  at  least 
40%  of  these  choreographed  kicks  and 
jabs.  In  the  U.S.  commercialized  in- 
struction now  may  be  a  SI. 5  billion 
business,  and,  according  to  one  sur- 
vey of  new  enterprises,  it  was  second 
only  to  computer  networking  services 
in  its  1994  growth  rate. 

In  neighborhoods  poor,  wealthy 
and  in  between,  the  power  of  example 
is  at  work.  The  achievements  of  eth- 
nic-Asian offspring  send  other  fam- 
ilies hunting  for  the  secret  and  think- 
ing it  might  be  found  in  the  manner  of 
martial  arts  masters.  Is  there  some- 
thing there  that  explains  the  Asian 
kids'  success  in  schools,  the  success  of 
the  Asian  companies  in  trade? 

At  Y.H.  Park  Taekwondo  on  New 
York's  Long  Island,  general  manager 
Kevin  Schuck  says  many  parents  refer 
to  the  Asian  star  at  school,  who 
"seems  to  be  doing  everything — he's 
the  top  flutist,  the  top  soccer  player, 
has  the  top  grades,  and  they  see  he 
goes  to  martial  arts  on  top  of  it." 

Of  course,  self-defense  remains  a 
major  draw  for  these  establishments, 
but  particularly  with  young  students 
the  emphasis  is  on  attitude  and  com- 
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rough-and-tumble.  Sang  Lee  came  to 
the  U.S.  from  South  Korea  in  1975, 
coached  this  country's  demonstration 
team  in  taekwondo  at  the  1988 
Olympics  and  now  teaches  it  com- 
mercially in  Colorado  Springs.  Tae- 
kwondo, with  its  emphasis  on  kicks,  is 
potentially  the  most  deadly  of  the  arts, 
but  Sang  Lee  says  it  can  be  taught 
with  minimal  pain.  In  judo,  where 
throwing  an  opponent  is  common, 
"you  have  to  learn  to  fall  down,  and 
that  is  difficult  for  Americans." 

Two  or  three  weekly  sessions  con- 
sist of  stretching,  arm  and  leg  move- 
ments  on   command   (with   lots   of 


portment.  Be  humble  but  resolute. 
Obev  and  respect.  Maintain  order  and 
balance  in  all  facets  of  life. 

A  July  1995  poll  by  the  Wirthlin 
Group,  a  survey  firm,  asked  respon- 
dents to  rank  17  factors  contributing 
to  "the  problems  today  with  Ameri- 
can families."  Cited  second  only  to 
the  availability  of  drugs  was  "parents' 
failure  to  discipline  and  teach  re- 
spect." Earlier  surveys  established 
that  vast  majorities  in  the  U.S.  found 
Japan  to  have  an  edge  in  this  aspect  of 
upbringing. 

Luckily  for  American  kids,  the  mar- 
tial arts  cure  isn't  a  sentence  to  eat 
broccoli.  Thev  gobble  it  up.  Media 
have  been  plugging  the  pastime  ever 
since  the  Kiing  Fu  television  series 
with  David  Carradine  in  the  1970s. 
There  followed  movies  with  the  Kara- 
te Kid,  the  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Turtles  and  the  Mighty  Morphin 
Power  Pvangers,  and  lately  the  film 
Mortal  Kombat. 

It's  a  sort  of  perfect  match:  Chil- 
dren "come  to  it  because  it's  cool,  and 
the  parents  see  it  as  a  silver  bullet," 
says  Jeff  Schechter,  who  once  worked 
with  a  Los  Angeles- based  taekwondo 
master. 

An  upgrading  of  the  training  stu- 
dios from  the  sweaty,  stuffy  and  ill-lit 
rooms  of  days  past  has  improved  their 
image.  It  has  also  helped  entice  more 
females  to  participate.  They're  typi- 
cally a  fifth  or  more  of  a  class. 

Although  the  judo  (or  jujitsu)  prac- 
titioners continue  to  stress  it,  the  new 
wave    of   operators    downplay    the 

Master  Mark  Glazier 

His  firm's  stock  needs  a  kick. 
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shouts  exchanged),  deflection  of  at- 
tack and,  as  students  get  better  and 
older,  one-on-one  sparring.  Rapt  at- 
tention is  expected,  even  from  tykes. 
There  is  the  ritual  bowing,  and  teach- 
ers are  always  addressed  as  "sir"  or  an 
equivalent  term.  Even  an  established 
master  such  as  Sang  Lee  defers  to  his 
own  instructor,  still  alive  in  Korea. 

Respecting  age  is  incumbent  on  the 
martial  arts  youngster  away  from  class 
as  well.  Most  studios  have  rules  to 
follow  at  home,  including  speaking 
properly  to  adults  and  not  interrupt- 
ing them,  being  neat  and  clean,  doing 
homework  and  beins;  kind  ("Chil- 


dren will  not  use  any  karate  moves  on 
their  family  members  or  friends,"  one 
handbill  advises).  Courtesy  and  hu- 
mility, foreign  concepts  to  many 
American  youths,  are  in.  Smoking, 
drinking  and  drugs  are  out.  Those 
who  stray  off  course  may  find  their 
uniformed  rank  reduced.  What  might 
seem  corny  or  harsh  coming  from 
mom  or  dad  (if  one  is  around)  is  hip 
when  issued  bv  a  martial  arts  master. 
One  recent  afternoon  at  J.  Lee 
Taekwondo  Center  in  Hermosa 
Beach,  Calif.,  half  a  dozen  parents 
watch  the  drill.  As  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  broken  homes  are  almost  the 


norm.  The  grandmother  of  a  5-vear- 
old,  covering  until  her  daughter 
shows  up,  says  the  fatherless  boy  and 
his  cohorts  relate  well  to  Master  Lee. 
"Thev  have  a  tendency  to  listen  to 
him  much  more  than  they  do  to  us," 
she  admits.  Nearby,  Cruz  Nobleza,  a 
hairstylist,  credits  the  instructor  with 
a  "180-degree  turn"  in  her  son,  Evan 
Barnes,  8.  His  sister,  Rachel,  9,  has 
joined  up. 

Okay,  so  the  customers  are  happv. 
How  are  the  businesses  doing?  About 
17,000  of  them  in  the  U.S.  and  Cana- 
da are  on  a  mailing  list  of  Andrew- 
Wood,  president  and  licenser  of  the 
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Introducing  Westin's  Guest  Office,  a  room  that  contains  everything  you 
need  to  work  24  hours  a  day  and  a  couple  of  extra  features  that  encourage  || 
you  not  to.  Now  available  in  key  business  destinations  worldwide. 
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Westin's  Guest  Office 


in-room 


printer/fax/copier 


no  in-room 
fax  surcharges 


free  local  calls  and 
long  distance  access 


ergonomic  desk  chair 


adjustable  desk  lamp 


speakerphone 
with  dataport 


morning  newspaper 


breakfast  allowance 
(room  delivery  optional) 


coffee  maker/coffei 


for  more  information  call 
your  travel  consultant  or 

(1.800.228.3000) 
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Martial  arts 


J.  Lee  counsels  at  his  Taekwondo  Center 
"They  listen  to  him  more  than  to  us." 


California- based  Martial  Arts  Ameri- 
ca chain.  That's  up  from  9,000  five 
years  ago. 

But  numbers  can  deceive.  "There's 
a  stigma  against  making  money  in  our 
business,"  says  Wood.  The  typical 
outfit  has  65  to  70  core  students,  he 
says,  and  barely  gets  by.  At  150  stu- 
dents it  is  viable,  but  lots  of  storefront 
startups  disappear  as  quickly  as  you 
can  pull  up  a  mat. 
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Successful  operations  can  have  sev- 
eral hundred  students,  and  some  have 
opened  multiple  sites.  Y.H.  Park's 
chain  has  grown  to  seven  locations  in 
the  New  York  area  with  a  reported 
enrollment  of  3,500.  Of  similar  size  is 
Master  Glazier's  Karate  Internation- 
al, named  for  President  Mark  Glazier. 
The  New  Jersey-based  company 
raised  $7.2  million  in  a  1993  public 
offering  (Nasdaq  symbol:  KICK),  but 


its  share  price,  3%  late  last  year,  ha 
tumbled  to  %  on  tiny  volume.  The 
company  blames  the  bust  of  its  marke 
maker,  but  it  lost  $517,000  in  first 
half  1995,  and  Glazier  himself  sole 
1 .5  million  shares  in  January  and  Feb 
ruary.  Meanwhile,  the  World  Tradi 
dona]  Taekwondo  Union,  based  ir 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  claiming  Bil 
Clinton  as  a  satisfied  customer,  i: 
currently  in  an  initial  offering. 

Greg  Silva  has  been  able  to  capital 
ize  on  this  fragmented  industry.  Silvs 
says  his  United  Professionals,  Inc.  ir 
Coral  Springs,  Fla.  collected  $18  mil 
lion  last  year  handling  the  billing  foi 
480  schools.  (He  also  has  his  own 
Hast  West  Karate,  one  of  the  biggesi 
in  the  U.$.,  with  1,200  students.; 
Educational  Funding  Co.  of  Chen 
Chase,  Md.  is  larger  still  in  the  billing 
business. 

The  student  must  have  a  uniform 
(cost,  $30  to  $100),  and  Century 
Martial  Art  Supply  of  Midwest  City. 
Okla.  says  it  grosses  $40  million  sup- 
plying up  to  half  the  U.$.  market  with 
the  do-bahk  duds  and  other  equip- 
ment. Macho  Products  of  Florida  is 
second  biggest  in  that  market. 

If  Americans  are  thinking  of  martial 
arts  more  in  terms  of  personal  devel- 
opment than  of  fighting,  there  is, 
inevitably,  a  spiritual  side  to  the  busi- 
ness. Some  parents  try  to  avoid 
schools  they  think  may  introduce 
their  youngsters  to  Eastern  mysti- 
cism. Paul  Hetrick,  a  vice  president 
for  broadcaster  James  Dobson's  Fo- 
cus on  the  Family  organization,  says 
his  17-year-old  son  has  been  taught 
martial  arts  by  a  self-identified  Chris- 
tian. In  Los  Angeles,  primarily  Jews 
patronize  Torah  Dojo. 

John  J.  Donohue,  an  anthropolo- 
gist at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Morrisville,  writes  in  his  1994 
book  Warrior  Dreams  that  martial 
arts  rely  on  "symbolic  transmittal  of 
important  psychic  themes."  Religion, 
in  other  words.  With  all  the  discord  in 
American  families,  however,  that's  ac- 
ademic for  many  parents.  They've 
discovered  a  voice  of  authority  and 
that  is  what  they — actually,  their 
kids — most  need. 

"If  we  have  a  problem  at  home," 
savs  Cruz  Nobleza  in  Hermosa 
Beach,  "I  say,  'Should  we  talk  to 
Master  about  this?'  All  of  a  sudden  the 
matter  is  resolved."  IM 
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A  MISSISSIPPI  TRAFFIC  JAM 


"One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me  where  I  used 
to  live  was  the  congestion.  There  were  a  lot  of 
people  living  and  working  in  a  small  area,  so  roads 
were  crowded,  there  were  many  accidents,  and 
getting  to  work  was  very  frustrating.  Fortunately, 
I  relocated  to  Mississippi.  Now  I  live  twelve 
minutes  from  my  office,  and  I  consider  a  traffic 
jam  being  fourth  in  line  at  a  red  light.  It's  a  nice 
change.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said  about  quality  of  life. 
You  can  find  that  quality  here." 

George  Matthews,  COO 

Mississippi  River  Corporation 

Natchez,  Mississippi 


IS  BEING  FOURTH  IN  LINE  ATA  RED  LIGHT 


LESS  TRAFFIC  JAMS 
LESS  TRAFFIC  WHAMS 
LESS  TRAFFIC  DAMNS 


(800)340-3323 

BUSINESS      HOTLINE 


MOVE  IT  TO 


M^|PPI 


With  carmakers  demanding  more  of  suppliers, 
Edgar  Prince's  Prince  Corp.,  as  a  private  company, 
probably  won't  survive  his  recent  death. 

Life  after  death 


By  Marcia  Berss 


Manufacturing  at 
Prince  Corp.  (left); 
the  late 
Edgar  Prince 
A  fortune  that 
started  with  the 
lighted-mirror 
car  visor. 


After  finishing  lunch  on  Mar.  2, 
63-year-old  Edgar  Prince  left  the  ex- 
ecutive dining  room  at  his  Holland, 
Mich. -based  business  and  took  the 
elevator  up  to  his  office.  When  the 
elevator  doors  opened,  Prince  was 
dead  on  the  floor,  felled  by  a  massive 
heart  attack. 

Unless  you  are  in  the  automobile 
business,  this  is  probably  the  first  time 
you've  heard  of  Edgar  Prince,  dead  or 
alive,  but  if  you  drive  a  luxury-class 
car,  you  are  almost  certainly  using 
some  of  his  products.  An  engineer 
who  initially  worked  with  die-casting 
equipment,  Prince  founded  Prince 
Corp.   in    1964   to  produce  lighted 

rrors  for  car  visors.  Today  the  com- 
p.  v  is  a  $550  million  (estimated 
rev.  nues)  maker  of  handy  gadgets  for 
the  ii  teriors  of  automobiles.  Over  the 
years  P  ir.ee  created  dashboard  cup 
holders,  ovable  armrests,  illuminat- 
ed visor  i  ;rrors  that  automatically 
adjust  to  e>  ernal  lighting,  a  garage 


door  opener  button  mounted  on  a 
sun  visor.  Last  month  Prince  teamed 
with  paging  company  Mobile  Tele- 
communications Technologies  Co.  to 
produce  a  security  and  communica- 
tions system  for  cars.  "Prince  is  a  role 
model  supplier,"  says  David  Swietlik, 
procurement  manager  for  large  cars  at 
Chrysler  Corp.  "On  a  scale  of  1  to  10, 
I'd  rate  'em  a  9  or  9%." 


The  carmakers  appreciated  Princd 
for  his  willingness  to  back  his  gadget 
with  his  own  development  money 
With  a  product  prototype  in  hand 
Prince's  salesmen  would  put  it  ii 
some  cars  and  then  ask  the  carmakers 
representatives  to  try  it  for  the  week 
end.  Says  Chrysler's  Swietlik:  "Prince 
comes  in  saying,  'You  don't  know  yoi 
want  this  yet.'  " 

Will  this  unusual  private  comparrj 
survive  its  founder?  Control  of  Prince 
Corp.  went  to  his  widow,  Elsa,  anc 
four  grown  children,  but  none  of  the 
children  work  for  Prince  Corp.  The 
eldest,  37-year-old  Betsy,  is  the  Re- 
publican National  Committeewoman 
from  Michigan  and  is  married  to  Dick 
DeVos  Jr.,  son  of  Am  way  Corp.'s 
billionaire  cofounder  Richard  DeVos. 

Happily  for  the  heirs  and  for  thee 
company,  Ed  Prince  believed  in  dele- 
gation of  authority.  For  about  the. 
past  decade  Prince  Corp.  has  been  rum 
day-to-day  by  John  Spoelhof,  55, 
who  has  been  well  trained  in  the: 
Prince  way  of  doing  business. 

But  Spoelhof  and  the  heirs  face  ai 
fairly  imminent  decision.  While  the 
company  is  in  splendid  financial  shape 
and  owes  hardly  a  penny — Ed  Prince 
hated  to  be  beholden  to  creditors — it 
may  need  lots  of  money  soon.  In- 
creasingly, U.S.  carmakers  expect 
their  suppliers  to  follow  them  over- 
seas, and  Prince  Corp.,  solely  a  U.S. 
producer  at  present,  will  probably 
have  to  expand  abroad.  Too,  auto- 
makers want  suppliers  to  provide  not 
merely  parts  but  the  entire  interior  of 
a  car.  The  family  also  faces  the  un- 
pleasant job  of  paying  nearly  confisca- 
tory estate  taxes.  This  leaves  Spoelhof 
and  the  heirs  just  three  choices:  Bor- 
row a  huge  amount  of  money,  go 
public  or  sell  out. 

Of  the  three,  the  latter  looks  like 
the  quickest  solution  and  perhaps, 
from  the  family's  point  of  view,  the 
easiest  and  most  lucrative.  That's  the 
route  Prince's  competitor,  Automo- 
tive Industries,  recently  took.  In  July, 
that  $594  million  (sales)  outfit  was 
bought  by  car  seat  maker  Lear  Seating 
for  $626  million.  Prince  would  prob- 
ably fetch  more:  Automotive  Indus- 
tries' operating  margins  were  13%, 
and  industry  men  say  Prince  does 
better  than  15%.  In  short,  Prince 
Corp.,  as  an  independent  entity,  may 
not  long  survive  its  founder.  H 
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Roman  Military  Tactician,  218  B.C. 

The  Romans  had  assumed  that  they 
/ere  safely  protected  by  the  colossal 
tountain  range  to  the  north. 

so  imagine  their  surprise  when 
unnibal,  pulling  off  possibly  the 
.reatest  coup  in  military  history.  swept 
own  to  defeat  them  at  trebia  in  2i8bc. 

movinc  on  in  history,  in  1970  it  was 
/ritten  in  stone  that  a  small  number 
)f  well-established  manufacturers  held  an 


I  \SHAKEABLE   GRIP   ON    THE   WORLD'S   AIRCRAFT 


•jdustry  Once  again,  however,  a  hichly 
iotivated,  sincle-minded  challenger  was 
/AITING    in   the   wings. 

Launched  with  the  seemingly  impossible  dream  of  challenging  the  status  quo  Airbus  Industrie 
ame  from  nowhere  to  capture  30%  of  the  market  for  large  commercial  aircraft  within  25  years. 

Thanks  to  innovative  design  and  manufacturing,  and  unparalleled  co-operation  amongst 
he  four  founding  partners.  airbus  industrie's  complete  family  of  aircraft  now  supplies  80% 
)F  the  world's  leadinc  airlines.  Over  I.300  aircraft  have  been  delivered  to  around  IIO  customers. 

Which   goes  to   prove  what  EXTRAORDINARY  THINCS  CAN   BE  ACHIEVED  when   you're 

repared    to    scale    mountains    to    reach    your    goal.  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE 

SETTING  THE  STANDARDS 
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You're  on  the  brink.  About  to  plunge 


into  new  ways  of  doing  business 


You've  got  a  few  butterflies. 
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And  plenty  of  questions. 
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Fortunately,  thousands  have  done  it  before. 


Remote 


Company  Data 


Manufacturing 


And  we  can  show  you  their  blueprints 


The  challenges  of  adopting  better  ways  to 
I  do  business  are  well  documented.  Fortunately, 
so  are  the  secrets  of  doing  it  successfully. 

IBM  has  helped  companies  all  over  the 
[world  design  and  implement  multivendor 
client/server  systems.  Systems  that  enable  them 
to  gain  a  competitive  advantage,  adapt  to 
change  and  get  closer  to  their  customers.  And 
we're  very  eager 

to  share  what  we       Can  your  co mp uter 
have  learned. 

That's  not  to  say  we  can  transform  your 
company  overnight.  But  by  arming  you  with 
the  right  knowledge,  we  can  definitely  make 
the  process  more  efficient. 

We've  documented  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  companies  in  our  Client/Server 
Advisor.  It's  an  extensive  Lotus  Notes'-based 
library  of  proven  solutions  that  demonstrates 
how  others  have  solved  many  of  the  problems 
you  face,  and  illuminates  the  potential  pitfalls. 


This  resource  lets  you  look  at  the  challenge 
from  every  angle,  to  find  real  solutions  that 
enhance  the  way  your  business  does  business. 
Even  better,  we're  prepared  to  dive  in 
with  you,  putting  knowledge  into  action.  IBM  is 
committed  to  a  variety  of  open  standards,  so  we 
can  help  maximize  your  current  investments 
and  integrate  the  new  technology  you  need. 

Whether  it's  made 
company  do   this?       by  IBM  or  anyone 

else.  The  goal  is  to 
design  a  system  that  can  change  and  adapt  as 
quickly  as  your  business. 

To  reap  the  benefits  of  our  experience, 
call  1  800  IBM-3333,  ext.JAHO.  Or  visit  our 
web  site  at  http://www.csc.ibm.com  to  see  how 
we've  helped  others  meet  the  challenges  of 
client/server.  Before  you  make  the  leap. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


Outside  North  America,  please  contact  your  local  IBM  office  Trie  IBM  home  page  is  located  at  http.//wv™  ibm  com  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  is  a  trademark  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  company  and/or  product 
names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  their  respective  companies  6 1995  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 


At  43,  Jack  Tate  scrapped  his  successful  retailing  format  for  a  bold 
new  concept.  On  that  gutsy  decision  he  has  built  Baby  Superstore 
and  a  near  half-billion-dollar  fortune. 

Catering  to 
indulgent  parents 

By  Fleming  Meeks 

When  Jack  Tate  was  growing  up,  his  lawyer,"  recalls  Tate.  "Dad  thought  stores,  mostly  in  the  Southeast.  Baby 

father,  Jack  Sr.,  and  Uncle  George  ran  that  retailers  didn't  make  a  whole  lot  Superstore  is  a  sort  of  Home  Depot 

a  furniture  store  in  downtown  Green-  of  money."  for  new  and  expectant  mothers — a 

ville,  S.C.  But  young  Jack  had  bigger  Dad  was  wrong.  Today  Jack  Tate,  niche  market,  but  a  lucrative  one.  Its 

ambitions.   "My  father  and   I  both  51,  is  chief  executive  of  Duncan,  S.C.-  depot-style  stores,  some  as  large  as 

decided  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  based  Baby  Superstore,  Inc.,  with  48  42,000  square  feet,  are  jammed  to  the 
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Baby  Superstore  founder  and  Chief  Executive  Jack  Tate 
"I'm  big  on  delayed  gratification." 
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stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  * 


HS  ^ares  in  one  of  <&* 


J^XwXv^  IV.VWi  Within    seconds, 


your  trade  is  made.  On  the  world's  most 

advanced  trading  system.    Enabling  you 

and    the    seller    to    get    the    best    possible     price. 

A   partnership    is    born,  based    on   trust  Supported    by 

technology.  At   the    New  York   Stock    Exchange,  our 

technology   lets   us  work  with   greater  speed,  accuracy 

and  reliability  than  any  other  equities  market    Even  when 


Where  technology  and 

the  largest  pool  of  investors 

click. 


s   tne   New  rork   stock   txcnai 

NYSE 

THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The   world    puts   its   stock   in    us. 


trading  volume  is  at  its  highest  That's 
one  reason  why  we  attract  the  world's 
leading    companies.    Big    and    small. 

From  every  industry.    Raising  capital  to  make  life  better 

for   everyone.  That's   the    New  York   Stock    Exchange. 

Technology  friendly. 

Technology  smart. 

Double  click. 


Baby  Superstore  President  Linda  Robertson 

From  a  S55-a-week  salary  to  a  $50  million  stake  in  the  company. 


rafters  with  cribs,  strollers,  clothing 
and  bedding.  Marcia  Aaron,  a  retail- 
ing analyst  at  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons, 
expects  the  chain  to  bring  in  $309 
million  in  revenues  this  year,  earning 
$14  million.  Tate,  who  started  the 
company  in  1970  and  took  it  public  a 
year  ago,  owns  stock  and  options  on 
47%  of  the  company,  worth  over 
$450  million. 

Tate,  dressed  in  a  blue  Baby  Super- 
store polo  shirt,  khaki  pants  and  Nike 
sneakers,  looks  more  like  a  high 
school  gym  coach  than  a  near  demi- 
billionaire.  But  first  impressions  are 
misleading.  "I  remember  feeling  driv- 
en when  I  was  6  vears  old,"  says  Tate, 
raising  his  voice  over  the  din  of  his 
Learjet  in  the  middle  of  a  24-hour 
whirlwind  visit  to  stores  in  Greenville, 
Cincinnati,  Denver  and  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. "I  can't  describe  it.  It  was  just  a 
feeling  that  I  was  supposed  to  do 
something." 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
get  admitted  to  Harvard  Law  School 
after  graduating  from  the  University 


of  North  Carolina  in  1966.  "I  was 
told  when  I  started  law  school  that  by 
the  third  year  I  would  start  thinking 
and  feeling  like  a  lawyer,"  Tate  says. 
But  the  magic  never  enveloped  him. 
He  was  put  off  by  the  intellectual 
arrogance  of  his  professors.  "Instead  I 
started  thinking  and  feeling  I  wanted 
to  start  a  business." 

In  March  1969,  while  still  in  law 
school,  he  went  shopping  to  buy  fur- 
niture and  supplies  for  his  9-month- 
old  daughter  and  had  a  brainstorm. 
Why  not  put  everything  a  baby  need- 
ed under  a  single  roof?  He  wrote  out 
the  name  Carolina  Baby  on  a  legal 
pad.  "It  hit  me  with  a  force  that  I  still 
don't  understand,"  he  says. 

He  finished  law  school  that  year 
and  hung  out  his  shingle  in  Green- 
ville, with  Linda  Robertson,  then  20, 
as  his  part-time  legal  secretary  at  a 
salary  of  $55  a  week.  But  his  mind 
wasn't  on  the  law.  It  was  on  that 
retailing  brainstorm. 

Robertson  is  now  46,  president  of 
Bab\'  Superstore  and  owner  of  over 


$50  million  worth  of  its  stock.  She 
recalls:  "Probably  the  first  week,  I 
discovered  he  was  doing  this  Carolina 
Baby  thing.  Jack's  enthusiasm  is  real 
infectious." 

Some  local  bankers  thought  so, 
too.  Tate  raised  $200,000  in  bank 
loans  and  opened  Carolina  Baby  in 
Greenville  in  March  1971,  focusing 
on  furniture,  clothing  and  toys  for 
newborns  through  age  12.  A  month 
later  he  shut  down  the  law  practice  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  the  baby 
business. 

Two  years  later  came  the  second 
store,  in  Easley,  S.C.,  and  slow  expan- 
sion began  through  the  Carolinas. 
Tate  and  Robertson  experimented 
with  new  formats  and  narrowed  the 
focus  to  younger  and  younger  chil- 
dren as  they  went  along.  "We  tried 
mall  stores,"  recalls  Robertson.  "But 
the  real  estate  was  too  expensive." 
When  those  leases  expired,  they  shut 
down  the  stores  and  moved  into  big- 
ger, cheaper  locations  in  strip  shop- 
ping centers.  By  1987  the  company 
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THE  WORLD'S 
LEADING  HIGH- 
TECH  COMPANIES 
KEEP  COMING 

UPWITHTHE 

SANE  ANSWER: 

VIRGINIA. 


Motorolo  studied  over  300  possible  locations  for  more  science  and  engineering  graduate  students  than  that  hasn't  increased  since  1972.  So  it's  not  surprising 

sir  newest  semiconductor  plant.  Toshiba  and  IBM  just  about  any  other  Southeastern  state.  Mass  production  that  over  4,700  other  high-tech  establishments,  from 

jught  long  and  hard  about  where  to  locate  their  first  requires  access  to  mass  markets.  Virginia  is  within  750  American  (Mine  to  Nippon  Electric,  have  already 

it  venture  outside  Japan.  Within  months  of  each  miles  of  60%  of  America's  customers.  All  companies  need  reached  the  same  conclusion:  Ifm/"!!!!  A 

ler  they  chose  Virginia.  High-technology  manufacturing  pro-business,  fiscally  responsible  government.  Virginia  When  you  input  the  right  data,  f  I  till  I N I A 

mands  skilled,  educated  employees,  and  Virginia  has  has  o  AAA  bond  rating  and  a  corporate  income  tax  rate  you  always  get  the  right  answer.  THE  BOTTOM  Line  STATE 

For  more  information,  contact  Wayne  Sterling,  CED,  Director,  Virginia  Department  of  Economic  Development,  P.O.  Box  798,  Richmond,  Virginia,  23206-0798,  804-371-8202. 


n  an  uncertain  world,  it  helps  to  have  a  clear  financial  outlook. 

We're  Transamerica,  the  people  in  the  Pyramid.  We  provide  the  security  of  life  insurance  to  millic 
of  families.  We  help  people  live  better  lives  with  consumer  loans,  and  help  them  plan  for  the  fun 
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i  annuities,  mutual  funds  and  retirement  products.  We  believe  in  offering  our  customers  real 
tions  to  their  financial  needs,  at  reasonable  prices.  Because  in  this  constantly  changing 
nld,  there  are  some  things  you  shouldn't  have  to  wonder  about.       TrANSAMFRTCA 


Life  Insurance  •  Investments  •  Lending  •  Leasing 


Baby  Superstore 


Shoppers  at 
Baby  Superstore's 
Denver  store 
A  first  baby, 
what  with  crib, 
stroller, 
changing  table 
and  car  seat,  can 
easily  require 
$2,000  worth  of 
equipment. 


had  26  stores  with  an  average  size  of 
6,000  square  feet.  Sales  hit  $14.5 
million. 

That  same  year  they  decided  to  test 
a  superstore  format  with  a  20,000- 
square-foot  store  in  Marietta,  Ga. 
Sales  per  square  foot  jumped  50%. 
Recalls  Tate:  "I  was  43  years  old  and  I 
realized  I  was  going  to  have  to  close 
every  store  I  had,  because  this  was 
going  to  work." 

Over  the  next  five  years  Tate 
opened  26  new  stores  under  the 
Baby  Superstore  name,  pushing  sales 
to  $63  million.  In  1992  Tate  took  a 
page  from  another  large-format  re- 
tailer— Home  Depot.  Out  went  the 
interior  walls,  ceiling  and  stock- 
room. In  came  wide  aisles  and  goods 
stacked  floor  to  ceiling.  Juvenile  fur- 
niture, for  example,  is  shown  off  in 
tour  broad  75-foot  aisles,  with  cher- 


ry-finish cribs,  dressers,  changing  ta- 
bles and  armoires  in  one  aisle,  white 
in  the  next,  and  oak  and  maple  in  the 
next  two. 

The  superstores  were  just  that.  In 
two  years  sales  nearly  tripled,  to  $175 
million.  This  vear  profits  are  expected 
to  jump  to  $14  million  (72  cents  a 
share)  on  $309  million  in  sales.  While 
gross  margins  have  fallen  to  29%  from 
39%  eight  years  ago,  net  margins,  at 
4.1%,  have  better  than  doubled.  The 
superstore  combination  of  huge  stock 
and  low  prices  really  works. 

Tate  and  Robertson  knew  that  they 
had  a  winner,  but  they  were  in  no 
hum1  to  cash  in  on  the  public  market. 
S'l  may  be  impetuous  about  a  lot  of 
things,1'  Tate  says,  "but  I'm  big  on 
delayed  gratification  where  Baby  Su- 
perstore is  concerned.''' 

But  then  Tate  met  Kenneth  Lan- 


gone  (Forbes,  Nov.  22,  1993),  who 
runs  Invemed  Associates,  Inc.,  a  15- 
person  New  York  investment  banking 
firm.  Langone  doesn't  do  lots  of 
deals,  but  the  ones  he  does  are  real 
peaches.  He  took  Ross  Perot's  Elec- 
tronic Data  Systems  public  in  1968, 
and  raised  $2  million  to  help  found 
Home  Depot  in  1978. 

Recalls  Langone:  "I  met  Jack  Tate 
at  6:30  in  the  morning  in  a  motel 
room  in  Greensboro.  We  liked  each 
other  immediately,  and  almost  imme- 
diately we  agreed  to  start  the  process 
of  going  public."  Tate  had  only  one 
condition:  Kenneth  Langone,  a  16- 
year  veteran  of  the  Home  Depot 
board,  had  to  become  a  Baby  Super- 
store director. 

Langone  is  a  master  at  raising  mon- 
ey. In  $eptember  of  last  year  Invemed 
and  CS  First  Boston  took  Baby  $uper- 
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store  public  at  S12  a  share,  adjusted 
for  a  split,  raising  S33  million  for  the 
company.  On  the  first  day  of  trading 
the  shares  hit  25. 

This  past  March  Baby  Superstore 
did  a  secondary  offering  at  S38.25, 
raising  another  S29  million,  and  in 
late  September  went  back  to  the  well 
once  again,  with  a  S100  million  offer 
of  convertible  debentures.  Babv  Su- 
perstore doesn't  desperately  need  the 
money,  but,  says  Tate,  "We  want  to 
be  sure  we're  not  constrained  for 
capital." 

The  fresh  capital  will  enable  Tate  to 
accelerate  his  new  store  openings  be- 
fore competitors  can  match  him.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  Tate  plans  to  add 
16  new  Babv  Superstores,  with  25  or 
so  more  next  year  in  markets  as  far 
afield  as  metropolitan  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Phoenix.  By  1998  Tate  pre- 
dicts that  Baby  Superstore  will  finish 
the  year  with  some  145  stores  around 
the  country  and  revenues  of  SI 
billion. 

Demographics  are  on  his  side.  The 
average  annual  number  of  births  in 

"I  was  told  I  would  start 
thinking  and  feeling 
like  a  lawyer.  Instead 
I  started  thinking  and 
feeling  I  wanted  to  start 
a  business." 


recent  years — 4  million — is  not  that 
much  greater  than  it  was  in  the  early 
1950s.  But  the  number  of  first  births 
has  jumped  dramatically — from  1.1 
million  in  1950  to  1.7  million 
in  1990. 

And  first-time  expectant  mothers 
are  Baby  Superstore's  bread  and  but- 
ter. A  first  baby,  what  with  crib,  stroll- 
er, changing  table  and  car  seat,  can 
easily  require  S2,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment. (The  second  babv  is  cheaper 
because  the  capital  goods  are  already 
in  place. )  Throw  in  clothing,  diapers, 
formula  and  the  like,  and  American 
Baby  magazine  estimates  the  market 
for  infants,  newborn  through  age  1 ,  is 
$13  billion  a  year. 

Tate  no  longer  has  the  field  to 
himself.  Over  the  past  three  years,  two 
Baby  Superstore  competitors,  Kid- 
Source  and  Lil'  Things,  have  popped 
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up  with  venture  capital  backing  of 
SI 5  million  to  S25  million  each. 
When  Lil'  Things  opened  its  first 
store  in  Dallas  in  1993,  Tate  didn't 
flinch.  He  opened  a  Babv  Superstore 
across  the  street  on  the  same  day.  And 
last  year  Tate  opened  a  Baby  Super- 
store just  up  the  road  from  a  Kid- 
Source  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 

So  far,  the  battle  looks  one-sided. 
Last  year  Lil'  Things,  which  has  19 
stores,  lost  S8.9  million  on  sales  of 
S27  million.  KidSource,  a  startup 
with  just  three  stores,  is  rumored  to  be 
hemorrhaging  badly. 

Even  Toys  "R"  Us,  with  nearly  S9 
billion  in  sales  and  618  stores  nation- 
wide, is  getting  nervous.  In  late  Sep- 
tember it  announced  it  will  enter  the 
baby  market,  opening  five  Babies  "R" 
Us  stores  in  1996.  Is  Tate  worried? 
"People  don't  think  I'm  entirely  ra- 
tional about  competition,"  he  laughs, 
warming  to  the  new  fight.  "But  this 
exhilarates  us;  it  turns  us  on." 

To  boost  profits,  Tate  has  begun 
developing  the  Baby  Superstore 
brand,  primarily  in  clothing.  Using 
many  of  the  same  Asian  contract  man- 
ufacturers as  Baby  Gap,  Baby  Super- 
store prices  its  store-brand  merchan- 
dise very  competitively — for  example, 
a  toddler's  denim  shirt  and  jeans,  at 
S20,  cost  half  what  Baby  Gap  charges 
for  a  comparable  outfit.  With  gross 
margins  of  40%  to  50%,  Tate  expects 
the  Baby  Superstore  brand,  which 
should  bring  in  S50  million  next  year, 
will  allow  him  to  further  reduce  prices 
in  highly  competitive  areas  like  cribs 
and  diapers. 

The  force  Jack  Tate  speaks  about 
that  hit  him  many  years  ago  and 
pushed  him  into  building  the  business 
is  still  very  much  with  him.  He  works 
constantly,  and  though  he  cashed  out 
S35  million  in  Baby  Superstore  stock 
in  public  offerings,  he  lives  quite  sim- 
ply. His  home  is  a  two-bedroom  A- 
frame  house  near  Pumpkintown, 
S.C.,  a  remote  mountain  town  just  12 
minutes  from  Greenville. 

Tate,  who's  now  divorced,  lives 
alone  with  two  pet  goats  and  a  pet 
sheep.  His  two  extravagances:  a  Bell 
LongRanger  IV  helicopter  and  his 
Learjet,  both  of  which  he  bought 
personally  and  maintains  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Without  them,  he  says, 
"I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  back  home 
much  at  all."  tm 


When  you're  traveling, 


there's  a  symbol  lor 


just  about  everything. 


And  this  is  the  symbol  for 
"fine  hotels." 

With  75  locations  in 
24  countries,  chances  are 
there's  a  Renaissance  right 

where  you  need  one. 

Call  your  travel  agent  or 

1-800-HOTELS-l. 

Renaissance,  a  name  you  can 
be  comfortable  with.™ 
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HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


Insurance  companies  are  selling  junk  bonds,  but  they 
don't  call  them  junk;  they  call  them  "surplus." 
Don't  be  fooled. 

Disguised 
junk  bonds 


By  Carolyn  T.  Geer 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New- 
York  is  a  giant  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, but  almost  SI  billion  of  fore- 
closed real  estate  was  straining  its 
finances. 

MONT  partly  relieved  the  capital 
crunch  by  selling  S125  million  in  30- 
year  debt  at  a  private  placement  in 
August  1994.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  showed  up  as  assets  on  MONY's 
balance  sheet,  but  nowhere  did  the 
notes  appear  as  indebtedness  at  the 
insurer.  Thev  boosted  MONY's  capital 
to  S895  million  and  raised  its  ratio  of 
capital  to  assets  to  9.1%,  the  highest  it 
had  been  in  more  than  20  years. 

How  did  most  manage  to  borrow 
money  without  booking  a  debt:  It 
sold  what  are  known  as  "surplus" 
notes.  A  surplus  note  is  a  debt  instru- 
ment that  an  insurance  company  may 
account  for  as  equity  on  its  balance 
sheet.  Although  surplus  notes  are 
treated  as  equity  under  insurance  ac- 
counting rules,  they  are  considered 
debt  for  tax  purposes,  which  makes 


the  interest  tax-deductible. 

Joseph  Belth,  professor  emeritus  of 
insurance  at  Indiana  University  and 
editor  of  TJjc  Insurance  Forum,  an 
industry  newsletter,  calls  them 
"monstrosities." 

Surplus  notes  were  invented  to  give 
equity-poor  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies, owned  by  policyholders  rather 
than  stockholders,  a  way  of  getting 
additional  capital.  In  time  the  laws 
were  changed  to  allow  stockholder- 
owned  insurance  companies  to  issue 
them  as  well.  By  1993  fee-hungry 
investment  bankers  figured  how  to 
sell  them  to  institutional  investors 
through  private  placements. 

In  the  past  two  years  at  least  15 
insurance  companies  have  sold  a  total  of 
S6  billion  of  surplus  notes  in  the  private 
placement  market  (see  chart).  "WTiat 
began  as  a  trickle  may  soon  become  a 
flood.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  which 
started  the  surplus  note  trend  when  it 
issued  S300  million  of  surplus  notes  in 
April  1993,  issued  another  S600  mil- 


Insurers'  surplus 
notes  have 
investment- 
grade  ratings, 
but  they  would 
be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  creditors' 
heap  if  an  issuer 
got  into  financial 
trouble. 


lion  in  July  of  this  year.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  is  planning  to  bundle  surplus 
notes  of  small  and  medium-size  mutual 
insurers,  which  it  will  then  sell  to  insti- 
tutional investors. 

These  junk  bonds — that  is  what 
they  really  are,  despite  the  fact  that 
most  have  investment-grade  rat- 
ings— have  not  served  investors  well 
so  far.  In  the  past  two  years  their  prices 
have  fallen  relative  to  prices  of  compa- 
rable U.S.  Treasury  bonds,  while 
prices  of  high-grade  corporate  bonds 
have  climbed  relative  to  the  prices  of 
Treasury's. 

An  early  buyer  of  surplus  notes  was 
the  ids  Bond  Fund,  which  sank  S30 
million — 1%  of  its  assets — into  three 
surplus  note  issues,  ids  put  S8  million 
into  30-year,  7.5%  notes  issued  bv 
Nationwide  Insurance  last  year;  the 
notes  are  now  trading  around  S7.5 
million.  Say  s  Fred  Quirsfeld,  manager 
of  the  fund:  "Buyers  should  have 
been  compensated  more;  that's  one 
of  the  things  that  has  become  clear 
after  the  fact." 

An  insurer  may  not  be  as  strong  as  it 
looks  if  there  are  lots  of  surplus  notes 
in  the  capital  structure.  Last  month 
s&r  lowered  the  claims-paying-ability 
rating  of  Farmers  Insurance  Ex- 
change, in  part  because  nearlv  half  its 
capital  consists  of  surplus  notes. 

Is  a  default  on  a  surplus  note  possi- 
ble? Regulators  think  so.  They  recent- 
lv  started  requiring  any  insurance 
companv  buying  another's  invest- 
ment-grade surplus  note  to  have  at 
least  7.6  times  the  capital  on  its  books 
that  it  must  have  when  it  buys  an 
ordinary  bond.  This  is  because  surplus 
notes  are  unsecured  paper  subordi- 
nated to  all  other  obligations  of  the 
issuer,  including  policyholders' 
claims.  Insurance  regulators  in  the 
issuing  companies"  home  states  must 
approve  every  interest  and  principal 
payment  to  noteholders. 

A  greater  risk  than  default  is  illi- 
quidity.  Who  will  buy  the  things  now 
that  their  junk  bond  nature  stands 
revealed?  Insurance  companies,  tradi- 
tionally big  buyers  of  private  place- 
ments, have  avoided  buying  the  sur- 
plus notes  of  other  insurers  since  the 
new  capital  requirement  took  effect. 

Our  advice  to  investors:  If  you  want 
a  junk  bond,  buy  a  junk  bond;  at  least 
that  way  y  ou  will  probably  get  a  high- 
er interest  rate.  ■ 
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Lexmark  introduces 
new  1200  dpi  Optra  laser  printers. 


Rarely  have 
so  many  dots  moved 

SO  FAST. 


Outrunning  the  competition.  It's  making  the  world's 
sharpest  desktop  laser  printers  run  faster  without 
raising  the  price.  Introducing  the  new  16  ppm  Lexmark 
Optra™  plus  models:  True  1200  dpi  printing,  up  to  50% 
faster  throughput,  enhanced  paper  handling  and  unsurpassed 
connectivity.  Never  has  so  much  performance  cost  so  little. 
Call  1-800-891-0411,  ext.324,  to 
receive  a  free  Optra  print  sample.  Or  visit  T^^/TV  It    4 

our  Web  Site  at  http://www.lexmark.com.  And  I  vlT/yV  1VI      j 

see  for  yourself  just  how  well  we  run. 


Lexmark 


Advancing  the  Art  of  Printing 


1200  dpi  priming  may  require  additional  printer  memory  depending  on  file  complexity  and  Optra  model.  16  ppm  at  300  and  600  dpi.  8  ppm  at  1200  dpi.  Microsoft  is  a  registered 
trademark  and  Windows  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  NetWare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell  Inc.  Lexmark  and  Optra  are  trademarks  of  Lexmark  International,  Inc. 
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It  are  the  issues? 

ernational  Paper  owns  or 
bes  over  6.000.000  acres  of 
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WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING. 

Every  year,  we  invest 
millions  of  dollars  to  find  better 
ways  to  manage  our  land. 

One  result  is  a  new,  stronger 
family  of  pine  trees.  Devel- 
oped through  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  it  produces 
more  wood  per  acre  over  a 
25-year  growing  period.  We're 
planting  50  million  of  these 
SuperTree"  seedlings  every  year. 
By  the  year  2000.  we'll  have 
30%  more  wood  fiber  growing 
on  our  lands  than  in  1990. 

Ue've  entered  into  part- 
nerships with  groups  like  The 
Nature  Conservancy  and  The 
Conservation  Fund,  in  addition 
to  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Results?  We're  the  first  U.S. 
company  participating  in  an 
inventory  and  protection  pro- 
gram with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  National  Biological 
Survey.  We  already  protect  the 
habitats  of  12  federally  listed 
animals  and  one  plant  species 
on  our  lands.  Of  the  land  we 
own.  96%  is  available  to  the 
public  through  leasing  and 
other  programs  for  camping, 
hiking,  hunting  or  boating. 


WHAT  IT  MEANS 
TO  YOU. 

Perhaps  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said  it  best: 
"The  nation  behaves 
well  if  it  treats  the  nat- 
ural resources  as  assets 
which  it  must  turn  over 
to  the  next  generation 
increased,  and  not  im- 
paired, in  value." 

With  this  ad,  we're 
beginning  a  dialogue 
that  will  raise  issues 
and  share  viewpoints. 

To  talk  further, 
please  call  Dr.  Sharon 
Haines.  Manager  of 
Natural  Resources,  at 
1-800^55-1046. 


INTERNATIONAL  l/DJ  PAPER 

We  answer  to  the  world. 


Iceland,  a  frigid  spot  in  the  North  Atlantic,  is  home  to  the 
happiest  population  on  earth.  What  makes  Icelanders 
content?  I  found  a  clue  amidst  the  island's  lava  beds. 

Saga  of  fire  and  ice 


Bv  Richard  C.  Morais 


The  Blue  Lagoon 
hot  spring  near  Grindavik 
Icelanders  are  among  the  most 
contented  people  on  earth. 


Its  official.  In  a  poll  of  18  nations, 
the  Gallup  Organization  discovered 
that  Icelanders  are  the  happiest  peo- 
ple alive.  All  266,786  of  them.  Sub- 
tract the  percentage  of  malcontents 
from  the  percentage  of  contents  and 
Gallup  found  82%  of  all  Icelanders 
were  satisfied  with  their  personal  life. 
The  U.S.  ranked  fifth,  at  72%,  Japan 

160 


was  at  42%.  Deeply  unhappy  are  Mex- 
icans and  Hungarians,  where  the 
number  of  malcontented  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  contented. 

Some  people  would  say  that  happy 
Iceland  is  just  a  statistical  fluke.  This  is 
a  country  so  small,  anyone  can  make 
an  appointment  to  see  the  president. 
And  it  is  a  homogeneous  society,  a 


freckled,  watery-eyed  nation.  Wha 

could  Iceland  possibly  teach  America 
with  its  big,  big  problems? 

Yet  this  is  the  second  study  that  ha: 
highlighted  the  happy  Icelander 
Something  good  must  be  going  on. 

Utopia?  No.  Iceland  is  no  Utopia 
In  downtown  Reykjavik  sailors  col 
lapse  on  curbsides,  swig  the  local  fire 
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Why  improved  on- time  performance? 
Rush  and  Scurry  own  the  airline. 
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United  Airlines.  Two  of  55,000.  Owning  the  airline  they  helped  build  translates 
into  many  pluses  for  you.  Like  getting  you  where  you're  going,  on  time. 

In  these  past  few  months,  our  record  has  been 
nothing  short  of  amazing. 
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As  all  of  United  s  proud  new  owners  say, 
"It's  obvious  we  don't  just  work  here." 


United  Airlines 
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water,  brennivin,  and  sing  just  to  hear 
themselves  shout.  Icelanders  are  great 
boozers — not  as  hea\y  as  Finns  or 
Danes,  but  Icelanders  have  a  fisher- 
man's history  of  bingeing.  Xor  are  the 
nation's  morals  in  such  hot  shape: 
Almost  a  third  of  the  children  are  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

But  that's  precisely  what  makes  the 
Gallup  study  so  interesting.  Iceland- 
ers have  problems  just  as  the  rest  of  us 
do,  but  they  still  say  they  are  happy. 
This,  though  they  dwell  on  an  isolat- 
ed, windswept  island  condemned  by 
nature  to  just  three  or  four  hours  of 
daylight  in  the  winter. 

I  have  some  clues  as  to  what  makes 
Icelanders  so  contented  with  their  lot. 
For  the  past  19  years  I  have  fished 
there  annually.  I  have  come  to  know- 
some  of  the  people  well. 

Let  me  start  by  introducing  Thorir 
Hlynur  Thorisson,  age  28.  This  sum- 
mer Hlynur  spent  a  month  working 
16-hour  days,  seven  days  a  week,  as  a 
fishing  guide  on  the  Nordlingafljot 
River  in  Iceland.  Without  stop,  he 
bagged  salmon,  drove  jeeps,  washed 
dishes.  No,  he  was  not  working  this 
hard  just  for  money.  This  was  his 
vacation.  It  was  how  he  chose  to 
spend  his  time  off.  It  was  "heaven  on 
earth,"  he  said  of  that  month. 

In  late  July,  after  a  single  night  off 
in  Reykjavik,  Hlynur  was  back  at  his 


regular  job  at  sea,  on  a  large  fishing 
boat.  For  the  next  24  days  in  a  row,  he 
worked  six  hours  on,  six  hours  off, 
around  the  clock.  I  guess  we  would 
call  Hlynur  a  workaholic,  but  so  are 
most  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

This  hard  work  does  pay  off  in 
material  ways.  With  a  per  capita  gross 
domestic  product  of  S26,400  (the 
U.S.  figure  is  S25,617),  Icelanders 
are  among  the  wealthiest  people  on 
earth.  Their  tax  dollars  buy  them  ex- 
cellent education  and  medical  care. 

"Our  culture  is 
colored  by  the  harshness 
of  nature." 


Iceland  has  the  lowest  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  in  the  world  and  almost  the 
highest  longevity. 

But  the  dour  Swiss  have  a  well-run 
state,  too,  and  all  their  material  needs 
met,  yet  no  one  could  accuse  them  of 
a  cheerful  outlook. 

Thorolfur  Thorlindsson,  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Ice- 
land, believes  the  secret  of  Iceland's 
happiness  lies  not  in  its  comforts,  but 
in  its  age-old  discomforts.  It  has 
taught  Icelanders  to  be  grateful  for 
what  they  get.  Isolated  in  the  cold 
North  Atlantic,  buffeted  bv  a  hostile 


Professional 
fisherman  Thorir 
Hlynur  Thorisson 
His  busman's 
holiday  was 
"heaven  on 
earth.'' 


sea,  the  people  have  for  centuries  lived 
with  the  vagaries  of  volatile  fish 
catches.  "Our  culture  is  colored  by 
the  harshness  of  nature,"  says  Thor- 
lindsson. "That's  whylcelanders  have 
a  more  tolerant  attitude  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  They  don't  expect  the 
same  sort  of  stability  often  expected  in 
other  nations." 

Aid  so  it  seems.  By  any  measures, 
Americans,  average  Americans,  are 
considerably  better  off  by  material 
standards  than  they  were  a  couple  of 
generations  ago.  We  spend  increasing 
amounts  on  education,  on  pensions, 
on  medical  care,  on  taking  care  of  the 
unemployed.  But  we  seem  less  happy, 
less  content  with  our  lot. 

Like  Icelanders,  Americans  are  in- 
dividualists. Where  we  seem  to  differ 
is  in  our  respective  senses  of  commu- 
nity. Iceland — known  as  the  land  of 
"fire  and  ice" — is  about  living  with 
opposing  forces.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
active  volcanic  countries  on  earth;  but 
its  4,536  square  miles  of  glacier  in- 
clude Europe's  largest  ice  flow — heat 
and  cold,  coexisting.  No  surprise 
then,  that  its  society  reconciles  so  well 
another  set  of  powerfully  opposing 
forces:  individualism  and  the  needs  of 
the  collective  community. 

Anyone  who  thinks  Americans  in- 
vented rugged  individualism  has  only 
to  visit  Iceland.  This  nation  has  an 
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FINANCIAL  SURVIVAL  TRAINING. 


When  you  look  back  on  it,  you  used  to 
lead  a  sheltered  life.  Your  employer  took 
care  of  your  pension,  life  insurance  and 
medical  plan.  Saving  meant  putting 
money  in  a  bank.  Social  Security  took 
up  the  slack. 

Now  the  world  has  changed.  You're 
alone  in  the  woods,  and  you  think  there 
may  be  bears. 

That's  where  MetLife  comes  in. 


We'll  help  you  make  sense  of  it  all. 

We  have  over  125  years'  experience 
understanding  people's  financial  prob- 
lems, and  supplying  information,  sound 
advice  and  a  full  range  of  insurance  and 
financial  products.  So  you  can  cope  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  planning  your  finances. 
For  starters,  call  1-800-MetLife  and  ask 
about  our  new  68-page  brochure,  Plan- 
ning and  Living  a  Better  Retirement. 


GET  MET.  IT  PAY5: 

1-800-MetLife 


Iceland 


ancient  respect  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Way  back  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, Iceland  was  a  republic  that  es- 
tablished a  parliament  called  the  Al- 
thing some  300  years  before  Britain's 
"Mother  of  Parliaments"  was  creat- 
ed. In  their  love  for  freedom  Iceland- 
ers resist  being  put  into  slots.  You 
meet  sailors  planning  to  become  ac- 
tors; accountants,  against  the  odds, 
passionately  building  salmon  rivers. 
"Icelanders  place  high  value  on  indi- 
vidualism," says  Thorlindsson. 

But  here's  the  seeming  paradox: 
This  individualism  coexists  with  a 
praiseworthy  sense  of  community. 
For  years  I  have  known  a  wholesome, 
middle-class  Icelandic  family  that 
matter-of-factly  embraces  and  in- 
cludes a  family  drunk  and  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  The  wife  treats  her  hus- 
band's illegitimate  son  as  her  own. 

This  family  impresses  me  for  having 
dealt  responsibly  with  the  downside 
of  individualism.  It  never  abandoned 
its  offbeat  souls.  It  never  let  them  drift 
anonymously  through  the  communi- 
ty, human  flotsam  to  be  beached  at 
some  state  institution.  "Studies  show, 
in  comparison  to  other  nations,  Ice- 
landers have  strong  systems  of  sup- 
port and  interpersonal  relationships," 
says  Thorlindsson. 

A  small  country,  but  not  small- 
minded.  The  Japanese  are  as  rich  as 
the  Icelanders.  They  also  have  a 
homogeneous  society  stretching 
back  generations.  But  Japanese 
score  low  on  the  contentment  gei- 
ger  counter.  Both  Japan  and  Ameri- 
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ca  could  learn  from  Icelanders. 

Tolerance  is  not  just  a  hollow 
phrase  in  Iceland.  The  word  for 
"stupid"  in  Iceland  is  heimskur, 
which  roughly  means  "comes  from 
home" — or  as  we  would  say,  "provin- 
cial" or  "narrow-minded."  Iceland- 
ers believe  only  a  dolt  is  unable  to  see 
the  other  fellow's  position.  In  this 
sense,  they  find  some  of  what  passes 
for  political  debate  in  the  U.S.  abso- 
lutely heimskur. 

Most  Icelanders  travel  out  into  the 
world  as  young  adults.  It's  an  ancient 
tradition  to  look  for  the  world  beyond 
their  own  narrow  borders:  Iceland's 
Leifur  the  Lucky  touched  the  New 
World  500  years  before  Christopher 
Columbus.  That  tradition  of  looking 
beyond  the  horizon  has  survived  into 
the  age  of  jets  and  Internets.  Early  on, 
young  Icelanders  learn  that  theirs  is 
not  the  only  way  of  doing  things.  Yet 
this  worldliness  never  translates  into 
contempt  for  their  own  small  island 
and  its  historv. 

The  12th-century  Icelandic  sagas 
are  studied  at  universities  the  world 
over  and  are  much  revered  at  home. 
For  many,  the  myths  are  still  vibrant. 
Catch  your  first  salmon  here,  and 
you're  pressured  to  join  in  the  age-old 
custom  of  chewing  off  its  tin.  Turn  on 
the  radio,  and  on  top  of  the  charts  is 
Bubbi  Morthens,  a  real  troubadour. 

This  summer  in  the  lava  fields  of 
Iceland's  interior,  a  small  experience 
told  me  a  lot  about  Iceland.  Accoun- 
tant Sigmar  Bjornsson  pointed  out  a 
cave  where  notorious  thieves  had  hid- 


den. He  showed  me  where  they 
stored  their  weapons,  where  the  vil- 
lagers attacked,  told  me  how  one  of 
the  thieves  hopped  with  an  amputat- 
ed leg  to  the  glacier  on  the  horizon. 

When  had  these  characters  holed 
up  in  this  cave?  I  asked,  expecting  it 
was  something  quite  recent.  About 
900  wars  ago,  was  the  answer.  Nearly 
a  millennium  and  the  myth  is  still 
alive.  How  many  Americans  today 
have  that  kind  of  familiarity  with  their 

Catch  your  first  salmon  here, 
and  you're  pressed  to  chew  off 
its  fin.  On  the  radio  is  a  real 
troubadour. 


nation's  past,  its  myths,  its  history? 
How  many  even  carer 

I  wish  America's  multiculturalists, 
its  deconstructionists,  its  historical  re- 
visionists would  grasp  what  the  Ice- 
landers understand:  that  trashing 
your  nation's  myths  is  the  wrong  way 
to  go  about  creating  a  better  society. 
"A  nation  has  got  to  be  tolerant  of  its 
newcomers,"  says  Dr.  Niel  Micklem, 
a  respected  Jungian  psychiatrist,  "but 
[in  the  process]  it  can't  abandon  its 
myths.  If  a  nation  loses  its  myths,  it 
loses  its  reality.  It  loses  its  center." 

Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  I  suspect 
that  this  loss  of  "center"  is  what 
makes  so  many  affluent  Westerners 
unhappy  amidst  their  homes  full  of 
consumer  goods.  WBt 


Reykjavik  (above);  young 
mothers  with  children 
(far  left);  a  guest  at 
Cafe  Siberia  entertaining 
himself  on  the  Internet 
(left);  monument  to  Leif 
Ericsson,  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  (right) 
In  Iceland  difficult, 
offbeat  individuals 
are  not  ostracized; 
they  remain  part 
of  the  community. 
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t  has  the  makings 
of  a  very  bad 
evening. 
You're  travel- 
ing on  business,  after  dark,  in  a 
city  that's  not  really  familiar  to 
you.  Suddenly,  you  feel  a  bump  in 
the  road,  followed  a  few  seconds 
later  by  the  sickening  flop-flop- 
flop  of  a  flat  tire. 

As  you  look  for  a  place  to  pull 
over,  you  see  only  darkened 
industrial  buildings.  There  are 
few  cars  on  the  road.  There  isn't 
a  gas  station  or  convenience 
store  in  sight. 

What  to  do?  You  reach  up  and 
push  a  button  on  the  car's  over- 
head console.  A  few  seconds 

later,  a  friendly  voice  responds 

1 

over  the  cellular  phone.  You  may 

not  know  where  you  are,  but  the 

operator  on  the  line  does. 
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She  asks  about  the  trouble.  Finding  that 
you  only  have  a  flat,  she  says  that  she'll 
call  a  tow  truck  from  a  shop  just  a  few 
minutes  away.  Before  long,  the  truck  has 
arrived,  the  mechanic  has  helped  you 
change  the  tire,  and  you  are  back  on  the 
way  to  your  hotel. 

A  car  that  can  call  for  help — and  tell  the 
roadside  service  oper- 
ator exactly  where  to 
send  it — may  sound 
like  a  fantasy.  But 
this  system,  combin- 
ing a  global-position- 
ing satellite  receiver 
with  a  cellular  phone, 
is  now  available  on 
the  Lincoln 
Continental. 

The  new  Lincoln 
RESCU  system  is  ail 

amazing  invention.  But  it's  only  one  exam- 
ple of  the  innovation  built  into  today's  cars 
and  trucks.  Automakers  and  the  companies 


wliklwind  of  new  technology,  Every  step  of 
the  carm^ing  and  selling  j^pcess,  from 
the  engineering  laboratory  to  the  bottom 
line  of  the  sales  agreement,  is  being  revolu- 
tionized again  and  again. 


For  those  who  love  innovation  and  tak 
joy  in  what's  new,  the  automotive  world 
offers  almost  limitless  pleasures.  Unlike 
cutting-edge  technology  in  some  other 
industries,  automotive  innovation  is  almc 
always  friendly  to  the  customer.  Gone  are 
the  synthetic  voices  that  nagged  you  to 
close  your  door.  Banished  are  complex 

touch-screen  contra 


for  simple  functions! 
like  tuning  the  radii 
Vanished  are  high- 
performance  engine* 
that  required  a  full- 
time  mechanic. 

Today's  automaki 
ers  understand  that 
technology  must 
serve  the  customer! 
And  if  the  customei 
doesn't  care  about 
technology — and  many  don't — then  the 
technology  must  be  made  to  labor  quietl} 
in  the  background. 

The  lost  driver  who  is  bailed  out  by  th 
local  tow  truck  doesn't  have  to  know  ho\ 
cellular  phone  or  global-positioning  satel 
lite  receiver  works.  He  or  she  can  simply 
be  grateful  that  an  automotive  innovatioi 
worked  exactly  as  intended. 


If  you  think 
driving  a  new  Cadillac 

is  just  a  dream, 
is  is  your  wake-up  call. 

1-800-32-SMART 


CADILLAC  SEVILLE  STS 

With  SmartLease*  by  GMAC,  you  can  wake  up  to  monthly  payments  that  are  typically 
30%  lower  than  if  you  buy  a  vehicle  with  conventional  financing.  You  can  also  afford 
more  GM  car  or  truck  for  the  money,  as  well  as  drive  a  new  vehicle  more  often.  For 
more  information  about  SmartLease.  see  your  GM  dealer  or  call  1-800-32-SMART. 
And  wake  up  to  lower  monthly  payments.         ^^AJKA  K^Wt   P—  M  ^P>« 
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Chevrolet 


Geo 


Pontiac 


Oldsmobile 


Buick 


Cadillac 


GMC  Truck 


©1995  GMAC  All  Rights  Reserved  Comparison  based  on  conventional  financing  with  APR  of  9  59%, 
which  was  the  national  average  GMAC  APR  for  new  Cadillac  vehicles  in  August  1995 
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INTRODUCING  THE  ALL-NEW  1996  MERCURY  SAB 

Imagine  an  automobile  with  styling  so  fresh  it  makes  the  word  "aerodynamic"  seem  new  again.  Imagin 
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Staningat  automobile  is  engineered  to  such  precise  tolerances  and  with  such  structural  integ 

$19755 

well-equipped  gs  feels  as  if  it  were  formed  from  a  single  piece  of  steel.  Imagine  that  it  not  only  goes  10  .: 
*24,240  as  <km  n  include*  leather 

seats,  electronic  automatic  miles  between  scheduled  tune-ups*  but  that  its  so  rewarding  you  11  actually  want  to 

temperature  control,  jbl  audio  system 

and  chrome  aluminum  wheels"  k  that  far  Imagine  an  automobile  that  impresses  you  with  both  its  interior  room  ( 


lincoln-mercury  division  CS5  'Under  normal  driving  conditions  with  routine  fluid  filler  changes  'Based  on  mskf  with  PEP^oA  Tax.  title  extra  "Based  on  USRF  of  Sable  Li  with  PEP  460A  and  listed  options  Ta> 


fhat  Looks  So  Fluid 
o  Solid 


Mercury  Sable  ls 


JAB  m,  in  fact,  than  Honda  Accord  and  Toyota  Camry)  and  its  interior  amenities  On  the  other  hand,  why  imagine 
r«lTft ^WV a V*1  any  °^  tnose  things  when  you  can  see,  hear  and  feel  them  firsthand 

„.-*il^^^^^^^^         f^r»*n    fw      instead?  With  a  test  drive  in  the  all-new  Mercury  Sable.  For  more 

■^wo  examples  $1  S^fjmBKmrlM 

information  call  1  800  446-8888, 
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ux  examples  of 
5  outstanding 
peering  all 
es  go  100.000 
betu  een  t  htJuled 
vpf.anda  irong  safety 
ith  innovative  cross-car  beam 
protect  occupants 
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or  enter  http://www.Mercuryvehicks.com 
for  access  to  the  Internet. 
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IMAGINE  YOURSELF 
IN  A  MERCURY 
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LINCOLN      TO      THE      RESCU 


For  years,  car- 
makers have  been 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  good  use  for  the 
global-positioning  satellite  system.  GPS,  a 
network  of  24  government  satellites  orbit- 
ing high  above  the  earth,  was  developed  to 
help  soldiers,  pilots  and  others  find  their 
way  through  uncharted  territory. 

As  the  receivers  that  calculate  location 
using  signals  from  the  satellites  have 
become  smaller  and  cheaper,  GPS  has 


police,  the  fire 
department,  para- 
medics or  the  local 
towing  service. 

Lincoln  RESCU 
recently  passed  field 
tests  in  eight  cities, 
and  it  will  be  offered 
on  the  Continental 
during  the  1996 
model  year. 


become  increasingly  popular  with 
hikers  who  want  to  find  their  way 
through  the  wilderness,  and  with  anglers 
who  want  to  find  their  way  back  to  that 
special  fishing  spot.  To  date,  GPS-based 
navigation  systems  haven't  caught  on 
with  drivers,  who  need  to  know  route 
numbers  and  street  addresses,  not 
longitude  and  latitude. 

Electronics  experts  at  Ford's 
Automotive  Components  Division  have 
developed  something  that  makes  GPS 
useful  to  the  nation's  drivers.  Called 
Lincoln  RESCU,  it  combines  GPS  and  the 
car's  cellular  phone  into  a  powerful  secu- 
rity tool,  one  that  can  quickly  summon 
help  should  a  driver  need  assistance  from 


To  call  for  help,  a  driver  simply  pushes 
a  button  located  near  the  cellular-phone 
controls.  The  phone  connects  to  the 
Lincoln  Security  Center,  operated  by  the 
Westinghouse  Emergency  Response 
Center  in  Irving,  Tex. 

What  makes  RESCU  unique  is  that  the 
system  immediately  transmits  the  location 
of  the  vehicle,  accurate  to  within  100  feet, 
to  the  security  center.  Even  if  the  driver  is 
confused — or  just  plain  lost — staff  at  the 
center  will  instantly  know  where  the  car  is. 

"Emergency  response  groups  report 
that  many  cellular  phone  callers  are  unable 
to  provide  their  correct  location  in  a  timely 
manner  during  an  emergency,"  says  Keith 
Magee,  general  manager,  Lincoln-Mercury 


Division.  "We  will  use  advanced  technoloj 
to  address  that  concern." 

Operators  at  the  security  center  estal 
lish  voice  contact  with  the  caller  and 
maintain  contact  until  help  arrives.  The 
system  also  transmits  the  type  of  alarm 
(emergency  or  roadside  assistance),  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  vehicle,  the 
vehicle  identification  number,  the  last 
recorded  speed  and  direction  of  the  vehi- 
cle and  a  call-back  number  for  the  phone 

In  field  tests  earlier  this  year,  the  sys 
tern  worked  96%  of  the  time,  connecting 
the  car  to  the  response  center  and  estab 
lishing  voice  contact  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Unsuccessful  activations  were 
generally  due  to  poor  phone  signals  or 
similar  problems. 

A  password,  established  when  the 
vehicle  is  purchased,  can  be  used  to  can- 
cel the  call  if  a  button  is  pushed  in  error. 
If  no  password  or  an  incorrect  password 
is  given,  the  police  will  be  asked  to  send 
assistance  immediately. 


SO    PAMPERING.   YOU    ALMOST 
EXPECT  TO    FIND   A    MINT   ON   THE    HEADREST. 


Many  consider  Avalon  to  be  a  five-star  resort  on  four  wheels. 
Simply  relax  into  its  optional  butter-soft,  leather-trimmed 


seats.  And  experience  the  tranquility  that  comes  with  being  surrounded  in  such  ergonomic 

opulence.  This  hushed  interior  allows  you  to  put  the  world  on  hold,  while  Avalon's 

192-horsepower  V6  answers  the  call  of  the  highway.  It  is  Toyota's  American-built  flagship. 

And  with  its  available  six-passenger  seating,  it  is  so  spacious,  yet  so  comfortable,  one  could 

travel  hundreds  of  miles  without  ever  moving  an  inch.       (^P)  TOYOTA  AVALON 

I  love  what  you  do  for  me 


Call  1-800- GO -TOYOTA  or  visit  our  Web  Site  at:  http://www.toyota.com  for  a  brochure  and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

1995  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc  Buckle  Up!  Do  it  lor  those  who  love  you. 
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North  of 
Detroit  stands 
Chrysler's  brand-new  world  headquar- 
ters— a  massive  glass-and-steel  edifice 
that  inspires  awe  among  people  in  the 
automotive  industry.  The  complex  brings 
all  of  Chrysler's  new-car  engineering  pro- 
grams together  under  one  roof,  and  hous- 
es the  company's  new  Scientific  and 
Engineering  Laboratories. 

The  advantage  of  the  facility  isn't 
found  in  the  individual  labs  themselves, 


ABOVE:  Chambers  in  the  Environmental 
Test  Center  can  chill  a  car  to  -40°F  or  heat 
it  to  more  than  120°F,  without  leaving  sub- 
urban Detroit.  BELOW:  Chrysler's  3/8- 
scale  wind  tunnel  allows  engineers  to  test 
for  drag,  side-wind  sensitivity  and  other 
aerodynamic  effects. 


says  Bernard  I.  Robertson,  vice  president 
of  engineering  technologies.  After  all, 
every  major  carmaker  has  similar  labs 
somewhere  in  its  organization. 

"Rather,  the  advantage  is  in  having 
all  these  capabilities  under  one  roof,  just 
minutes  away  from  the  engineers  who 
are  developing  the  cars  and  trucks,"  says 
Robertson.  "The  labs  are  a  common  area 
where  engineers  from  various  platform 
teams  can  consult  with  experts  and 
share  information.  This  really  helps  to 
maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  whole 
organization." 

Included  in  the 
424,000-square-foot 
facility  are  a  wind  tun- 
nel, an  environmental 
test  center,  an  electro- 
magnetic compatibility 
center  and  a  noise, 
vibration  and  harshness 
(NVH)  laboratory. 

A  tour  of  these  labo- 
ratories shows  just  how 
critical  basic  research 
has  become  to  today's 
car  companies.  The 
labs  allow  engineers 
and  scientists  to  simu- 
late hundreds  of  real- 
world  driving  condi- 
tions in  a  carefully  con- 
trolled environment, 
speeding  product  devel- 
opment and  improving 
quality  every  step 
along  the  way. 

RUN  WITH 
THE  WIND 

Aerodynamics  have 
become  a  critical  part  of 
car  design.  Air  resistance  has  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  fuel  economy,  especially  at 
highway  speeds,  and  turbulence  from  air 
rushing  over  the  moving  vehicle  is  a 
major  cause  of  interior  noise. 


Chrysler's  laboratories  house  a  wine 
tunnel  the  size  of  a  small  house,  which 
can  test  3/8-size  models  under  a  varieb 
conditions.  A  massive,  full-scale  wind  t 
nel  is  under  construction  nearby.  These 
tunnels  can  help  engineers  evaluate  dre 
wind  noise,  side-wind  sensitivity,  wind- 
shield-wiper lifting  and  many  other  aerc 
dynamic  factors. 

The  aero  lab  is  also  involved  in  one  ( 
today's  most  exciting  new  technologies: 
computational  fluid  dynamics  (CFD), 
which  allows  engineers  using  powerful 
computers  to  accurately  model  the  flow 
air  or  other  fluids.  CFD  promises  to  rev( 
lutionize  key  aspects  of  car  developmen 
Engineers  can  do  a  wind-tunnel  test  on 
car  while  it  is  still  just  a  mathematical 
model,  making  the  subtle  changes  need* 
to  reduce  drag  and  wind  noise  even  befc 
the  first  clay  model  is  built. 

FREEZE  AND  FRY 

The  U.S.  is  home  to  some  of  the  mos 
extreme  climates  in  the  world.  So  devel- 
oping cars  and  trucks  that  will  please 
customers,  no  matter  where  they  live,  is 
no  easy  feat.  By  allowing  engineers  to 
duplicate  any  conceivable  climate  withoi  | 
leaving  Michigan,  Chrysler's  Environ- 
mental Test  Center  makes  it  possible  to 
do  environmental  tests  faster  and  more 
accurately  than  ever  before. 

Six  test  cells  chill  cars  to  -40°F  or 
heat  them.to  more  than  120°F.  Wind  tun 
nels  and  dynamometers  simulate  driving 
conditions  of  up  to  90  mph.  Technicians 
can  shower  the  vehicle  with  rain  or  snow  [ 
They  can  crank  the  humidity  to  a  soggy 
95%,  or  dry  the  air  to  a  desert-like  crisp. 

This  allows  Chrysler  to  repeat  climate 
tests  year-round,  reducing  expensive  tripi 
to  Canada  and  Arizona.  "We  like  to  say, 
'Our  weather  forecasts  at  Chrysler  are 
100%  accurate,'"  quips  Jack  Gillian,  man 
ager  of  thermal  testing  and  development. 

TRACKING  STRAY  SIGNALS 

The  growing  use  of  computers  in  cars 


ABOVE:  The  Electromagnetic 
Compatibility  Lab  isolates  the  vehicle, 
then  blasts  it  with  carefully  controlled 
radio-frequency  signals.  BELOW:  Massive 
quiet  rooms  in  the  Noise,  Vibration  and 
Harshness  Lab  help  engineers  isolate  and 
smooth  out  annoying  sounds  and  shakes. 


and  trucks  has  meant  that  controlling 
Jstray  electromagnetic  signals  is  critical. 


It's  one  thing  to 
have  the  neighbor's 
ham  radio  fuzz  up 
your  TV  It's  another 
to  have  it  stop  your 
new  minivan  dead  in 
the  driveway 
Chrysler's 
Electromagnetic 
Compatibility  Lab 
provides  a  con- 
trolled environment 
for  studying  the 
effect  of  radio  fre- 
quency (RF)  signals 
on  a  vehicle's  vital 
electronics.  "Each 
car  can  use  ten  to 
20  microprocessors 
throughout  its  sys- 
tems," says  Richard 
Bradshaw,  EMC 
engineer.  "They 
control  airbags, 
anti-lock  brakes, 
engine  controls  and 
many  other  vehicle  systems." 

RF  noise  can  come  from  radio  and  TV 
towers,  mobile  radios,  cellular  phones, 
burglar  alarms  and  the  like.  Chrysler  can 
duplicate  this  interference  in  a  lab, 
where  it  can  be  carefully  studied.  In 
massive  chambers  with  walls  lined  with 
an  RF-absorbing  material  similar  to  that 
used  on  stealth  aircraft,  radio  transmit- 
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ters  blast  vehicles 
with  a  variety  of 
frequencies. 


FIND  THAT  NOISE 

As  cars  have  gotten  smoother  and  qui- 
eter overall,  it  has  become  harder  to  tune 
out  the  small  but  annoying  noises  and 
vibrations  that  remain.  One  engineer 
likens  it  to  draining  a  swamp:  As  the 
water  level  drops,  all  sorts  of  once-hidden 
things  start  to  poke  above  the  surface. 

Chrysler's  noise,  vibration  and  harsh- 
ness (NVH)  labs  help  engineers  smooth 
out  these  annoyances.  "It's  really  like  a 
hunt,  attempting  to  find  the  source  of  an 
undesirable  sound,"  says  Walter  Esser, 
manager  of  the  NVH  lab.  "The  trick  isn't 
so  much  to  eliminate  all  sound  from  the 
vehicle,  but  to  tune  and  enhance  the 
sound  to  make  the  car  more  pleasing." 

The  NVH  lab  houses  several  huge 
hemi-anechoic  chambers,  each  lined  with 
angular  sound-absorbing  shapes.  Some  of 
the  chambers  include  massive 
dynamometer  rolls,  which  can  be  covered 
with  surfaces  that  duplicate  road  noise. 
Other  chambers  measure  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  powertrains  and  other 
mechanical  components. 

Engineers  even  use  the  lab  to  fine- 
tune  the  sound  of  the  car  door  slamming 
shut,  taking  the  pursuit  of  customer  sat- 
isfaction to  a  level  unimaginable  just  a 
few  years  ago. 
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LESS 

Among  the  features  of  the  Buick  XP2000  show  car 
is  a  keyless  locking  system.  As  the  driver  approaches, 
a  coded  signal  from  a  tiny  plastic  fob  unlocks  the  car, 
activates  its  computers  and  automatically  adjusts  the 
seat,  mirrors  and  other  items.  The  engine  starts  and 
stops  with  the  push  of  a  button.  Walk  away  from  the 
car  and  it  switches  to  standby  and  relocks  itself. 
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QQQ  Proud  Sponsor  of  the  1996  U.S.  Olympic  Team 
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RESERVED     15 

NOT    HOD 


The  new  Pontiac®  Bonneville®  SSEi,™  the  car  that  looks  as  powerful  charg 
down  the  open  highway  as  it  does  unwinding  in  an  executive  parking  space.  | 

Drive  one  and  experience  the  passion  of  240  supercharged  horsepower. 
Strengthen  your  connection  to  the  road  with  speed-sensitive  steering,  tractior 
control  and  ABS.  Fasten  yourself  into  the  response-oriented  interior  surrounde 
by  sophisticated  design.  Feel  power  and  prestige  once  exclusive  to  European 
performance  sedans,  all  for  thousands  less. 
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IRE    YD  U     PARK. 
D  U     DRIVE. 

Choosing  exactly  what  you  want  in  a  car  is  difficult.  Finding  it  is  simple.  The 
Bonneville  SSEi,  the  car  that  knows  where. ..and  where  not  to  be  reserved. 
more  information,  call  1-800-2PONTIAC. 

P    O    N    T    I    A    C 

BONNEVILLE 

WIE  ARE  DRIVING  EXCITEMENT 


CARES  with  a  3-year/36,0OO-mile  no-deductible  bumper-to-bumper  limited 
plus  free  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance  and  Courtesy  Transportation 
dealer  for  details. 
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DEVELOPING     A     CAR:     THE     SABLE     S  T  O  R 
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When  it  first 
rolled  into  the 
showrooms  eight  years  ago,  the  Mercury 
Sable,  along  with  its  sibling,  the  Ford 
Taurus,  was  an  instant  hit.  Given  the  sue 
cess  of  the  Sable,  the  question  for 
Lincoln-Mercury  and  Ford  Motor 
Company  became,  "What  do  we  do  for  an 
encore?"  The  answer  was  a  38-month 
program  to  develop  a  new  Sable  and 
Taurus,  a  program  that  provides  a  fasci- 
nating glimpse  of  how  a  modern  automo- 
bile is  born. 

By  any  standards,  the  program  to 
build  the  new  Sable  was  a  massive  one. 
It  involved  hundreds  of  designers,  engi- 
neers, managers  and 
supphers  within 
Ford's  worldwide 
network.  It  meant  a 
total  redesign  of 
almost  every  part  of 
the  car. 

As  is  increasingly 
the  practice  in 
Detroit,  Tokyo  and 
elsewhere,  the  pro- 
ject was  managed  by 
what  is  known  as  a 
co-located  team.  "We 
started  with  a  dedi- 
cated team  of  people, 
all  working  in  the  same  building,"  says 
Dick  Landgraff,  Ford's  large-front-drive 
vehicle  line  segment  director.  "It  was 
one  of  the  largest  teams  of  its  type  ever 
assembled  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Everyone  worked  in  their  specialty  area. 
But  they  worked  exclusively  on  this 
one  vehicle." 

Putting  all  the  key  people  in  one  loca- 
tion helps  speed  the  thousands  of  deci- 
sions that  have  to  be  made  and  allows 
tradeoffs  to  be  made  more  effectively. 
Says  Landgraff,  "We  saved  countless 
hours  by  having  all  of  our  people  in  one 
place,  so  that  information  could  be 
processed  quickly  and  key  decisions 
could  be  made  with  all  concerned  parties 


at  the  table." 

Keeping  everything  on  track  was  a 
process  Ford  calls  World  Class  Timing. 
"This  means  using  a  detailed  timing  plan, 
with  checkpoints  along  the  way,  and  mea- 
suring everything  against  the  plan," 
explains  Landgraff. 

FIRST  STEP:  DESIGN 

In  any  car-development  program,  the 
first  major  checkpoint  is  the  end  of  the 
design  phase,  when  the  stylists,  engi- 
neers, market  researchers  and  others 
have  settled  on  the  basic  design  for  the 
new  vehicle.  Says  Landgraff,  "If  you  make 
your  design  date,  everything  else  pretty 


MEASURING  SUCCESS 

While  the  new  Sable  was  emerging 
a  complex,  three-dimensional  computer 
model,  the  team's  control  center  was 
becoming  covered  with  graphs,  charts 
and  tables. 

"You  must  have  a  rigid  and  disciplin 
system  for  monitoring  progress,"  explai 
Landgraff.  "Otherwise,  in  the  day-to-da; 
struggle  of  trying  to  get  individual  jobs 
done,  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
whole  car  has  to  come  together." 

The  companies  that  supply  parts  for 

Styling  sketches  helped  finalize  the  look 
of  the  new  Sable.  The  design  had  been 
completed  for  more  than  two  years 
before  the  first  car  was  built. 


We 
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much  happens  on  schedule." 

Though  the  new  Sable  was  replacing 
an  established  car  with  a  loyal  customer 
base,  the  schedule  still  allowed  for  two 
separate  sessions  of  market  research,  to 
refine  and  finalize  the  basic  design.  "We 
did  four  different  versions  of  our  clay 
models  before  we  were  convinced  that  we 
had  the  designs  right,"  says  Landgraff. 

Development  of  the  design  had  to  be 
completed  a  full  two  years  before  the  first 
Sable  was  due  to  roll  off  the  production 
line,  Landgraff  adds.  "That's  when  you 
have  to  deliver  all  of  the  mathematical 
surface  data  for  all  of  the  bodies  to  the 
manufacturing  group,  so  they  can  start 
producing  the  tooling." 


the  new  Sable  have  been  involved  in  th 
design  process  from  the  very  beginning 
Landgraff  says  they  were  integral  to  th 
success  of  the  program.  "We've  had  mu 
deeper  and  much  earlier  involvement  oi 
the  supphers  than  in  previous  program: 
That  way,  they  could  work  with  us  to 
meet  cost,  timing  and  other  targets  tha 
we  mutually  agreed  upon." 

STRIKING  SHAPES 

The  cars  that  have  emerged  from  th 
development  process  are  a  striking  bier 
of  stylish  exteriors,  comfortable  interioi 
and  modern,  efficient  running  gear. 

The  new  Sable  is  nearly  eight  inche; 
longer  and  two  inches  wider  than  the  p 
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3  j  rious  version.  The  glass  area  has  been 
ncreased  by  28%,  giving  those  inside 
i  panoramic  view.  The  wheels  have 

:;$ >een  moved  toward  the  car's  corners, 
jroviding  a  more  stable  stance  and  a 
arger  interior. 

"We  aimed  for  a  tension  and  tautness 
n  the  surface,  to  express  the  energy 

jjfoeneath  that  surface,"  explains  Jack 
er!i  felnack,  vice  president  of  design  for  Ford 

ij  ,Vtotor  Company.  "In  my  sessions  with  the 
lesigners,  I  kept  urging  them  to  wrap  the 
:  shapes  tightly  around 
he  mechanicals, 
mphasizing  the  tires. 
["he  car's  stance  sug- 
gests stability,  and 
he  car  is  more  stable. 
5o  the  look  reflects 

_  he  driving  dynamics." 
As  with  other 
aspects  of  the  car,  its 
Overall  styling  benefit- 
ed from  having  the 
sntire  team  working 
X)gether  in  one  loca- 
ion.  Continues  ■ 
Ielnack,  "When  indi- 
vidual designers  and 
engineers  work  so 
;losely  together,  they 


like  the  new  Mercury  Sable,  where  the 
smooth  integration  of  form  and  function 
can  please  and  satisfy  potential  buyers. 
So  the  customers  reap  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  the  design  effort." 

ELEGANT  CONTROL  PANEL 

The  development  team  forged  new 
ground,  with  satisfying  results,  in  the 
Integrated  Control  Panel  in  the  center  of 
the  Sable's  dashboard.  The  goal  was  to 
combine  all  controls  for  the  air  condition- 


and  electronics 
specialists. 

For  starters,  a 
whole  family  of 

panels  had  to  be  developed  to  accommo- 
date the  wide  range  of  climate  control 
and  sound  systems  offered  on  the  Sable. 
In  the  process,  the  team  decided  to  move 
the  actual  electronic  parts  of  the  radio, 

Development  of  the  new  Mercury 
Sable  involved  one  of  the  largest  co- 
located  teams  ever  assembled  at 
Ford  Motor  Company. 


gbelieve  that  their  contributions  are  a 
^itrong  part  of  the  team  effort.  They  buy 
nto  decisions,  then  work  even  harder  to 
*  make  things  right. 
3      "When  that  happens,  you  create  cars 


The  Integrated 
Control  Panel, 
in  the  center 
of  the  dash, 
houses  the 
controls  for 
the  sound  sys- 
tem and  air 
conditioning. 


ing  and  the 
sound  system  into  one  centrally  located, 
easy-to-use  panel.  Creating  this  elegantly 
simple  panel  involved  the  cooperation  of 
many  parts  of  the  development  team, 
including  stylists,  structural  engineers 


along  with  the  optional  six-disc  CD 
changer,  to  the  trunk  of  the  car,  and  to 
connect  everything  using  a  sophisticated 
network  of  wiring. 

Moving  the  radio  and  CD  changer 
proved  to  have  several  benefits.  It  freed 
up  space  in  the  instrument  panel,  one  of 
the  most  densely  packed  parts  of  a  mod- 
ern vehicle.  It  also  reduced  the  likelihood 
of  theft,  since  the  control  panel  alone  is 
essentially  useless. 

These  kinds  of  intelligent  considera- 
tions were  made  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sable,  proving  once  again  the 
wisdom  of  using  a  tightly  knit  team  to 
develop  the  car  from  start  to  finish. 
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Because  of  Dodge  Intrepid's 
cab-forward  design,  you  won't  find 
the  windshield  in  the 
,    usual  place.  Its 
leading  edge  is 
moved  forward 
and  down,  to 
enhance  visibility 
and  aerodynamics. 

The  wheels  are  pushed  toward 
the  corners,  for  greater  stability  and 
increased  interior  room. 

And  this  year  many  features  that 
were  options  are  standard.  So  now 
the  price  of  a  well-equipped  Intrepid 
may  be  lower  than  you  'd  expect. . . 
while  resale  value  is  higher  than 
Taurus,  Lumina,  Camry  and  every 
car  in  its  class. * 
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windshield, 
hd  the  price, 
d  much  where 
tern  to  be. 


$18,995; 

well-equipped 


•  Standard  3.3L, 
sequential  EFI  V-6  engine,  161  hp 

•  Standard  speed  control 

•  Standard  power  windows  and  door  locks 

•  Standard  16"  touring  tires 

•  Standard  fog  lamps 

•  Standard  power  heated  outside  mirrors 

•  Standard  airbags  for 
driver  and  front  passenger 

•  Standard  air  conditioning 

•  Standard  AM/FM  cassette  and 

center  console  with  storage 

•  More  passenger  room  and  trunk  space 

than  Taurus,  Lumina  or  Camry 

•  Better  resale  value  record  than 

Taurus,  Lumina  or  Camry^ 

•  Customer  One  Care™  3-year  or 
36,000-mile  bumper-to-bumper  warranty 

and  3/36  Roadside  Assistance^ 

•  For  still  more  information,  call 

1-800-4-A-DODGE. 


Intrepid  m  The  New  Dodg 

J-  ^S&  A  DIVISION  OF  THF  CHRYSIFR  CORPORATION  *— ^ 


--  "^^         A  DIVISION  OF  THE  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  s-y 

ays  wear  your  seat  belt.  'Includes  destination.  Base  MSRP  excludes  tax  &  color  shown.  TWe  calculated  resale  using  avg.  trade-in  values  for  '93  &  '94 
i  Is  of  competitors  mentioned  and  those  in  Ward's  Large  class  vs.  MSRPs,  published  in  Oct.  '94  through  July  '95  NAD. A  Official  Used  Car  Guide%  monthly 
l    Use  of  these  values  does  not  constitute  NADA's  endorsement.     tTSee  limited  warranty  &  restrictions  at  dealer.  Excludes  normal  maintenance  &  wear  items. 
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When  it  comes 
to  innovation,  peo- 
ple often  assume  that  all  paths  lead  to  the 
same  solution.  If  enough  people  work  on  a 
problem  long  enough,  it  seems  only  logical 
that  they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

That's  not  always  the  case,  especially 
with  something  like  the  modern  automo- 
bile, which  involves  so  many  tradeoffs. 
There  is  probably  no  better  example  of  this 
than  a  comparison  of  two  of  today's  newest 
engines.  The  first,  the  Ford  Duratec  V6,  is 
used  in  the  Mercury  Sable  and  Mystique 
and  Ford  Taurus  and  Contour.  The  second, 
the  GM  3800  Series  II V6,  is  used  in  the 
Buick  LeSabre,  Chevrolet  Camaro  and  vari- 
ous other  GM  cars  and  minivans. 

In  some  ways,  the  engines  are  quite  sim- 
ilar. Both  the  GM  3800  Series  II V6  and  the 
larger  version  of 
the  Duratec 


GM's  3800 
Series  II V6  is  a  less- 
advanced  design 
with  comparable  performance. 


are  rated  at  about  200  horsepower.  Both 
deliver  highway  fuel  economy  in  the  29  mpg 
range  when  installed  in  a  mid-size  sedan. 
Both  were  designed  by  American  compa- 
nies. Both  are  built  in  the  U.S. 

But  in  other  ways,  the  Ford  and  GM 
V6s  couldn't  be  more  different.  The  Ford 
Duratec  engine,  built  in  2.5-liter  and  3.0- 
liter  versions,  follows  the  latest  fashion  in 
engine  technology.  Its  major  parts  are  cast 
from  lightweight  aluminum  using  an 
advanced  casting  process  developed  in 


England  by  racing-engine  builder  Cosworth 
And  it  uses  a  sophisticated  system  of  dual 
overhead  camshafts  and  four  valves  per 
cylinder  to  speed  the  flow  of  air  in  and 
out  of  the  cylinders.  The  more  air  and 
fuel  an  engine  can  consume,  the  more 
power  it  can  generate. 

In  contrast,  GM's  3800  Series  II  is 
essentially  an  evolution  of  the  original 
Chevrolet  V8,  introduced  in  1955.  Major 
parts  like  the  engine  block  and  cylinder 
head  are  cast  in  sand  molds  from  ordinary 
iron,  a  technique  that  dates  back  thousands 
of  years.  And  the  valves  that  control  the 
flow  of  air  through  the  engine  are  operated 
by  a  single  camshaft  buried  deep  in  the 
engine,  via  a  batch  of  skinny  metal  tubes 
known  as  pushrods. 

The  differences  between  the  two 
designs  are  numerous.  Ultimately,  the 
choices  made  by  Ford  and  GM  come  down 
to  different  ways  of  defining  efficiency. 

Because  of  its  more  sophisticated  valve- 
train,  a  dual-overhead-cam  engine  like 
Ford's  Duratec  can  make  more  horsepower 
from  a  given  cylinder  displacement. 
(Displacement,  measured  in  liters  or  cubic 
inches,  describes  the  total  volume  of  all  the 
engine's  cylinders.  All  else  being  equal, 
more  displacement  equals  more  power.) 

The  3. 0-liter  Duratec  used  in  the  Sable 
and  Taurus  generates  200  horsepower  from 
3.0  hters  of  displacement.  The  3800  Series 
II,  with  its  somewhat  less-efficient  basic 
design,  needs  3.8  hters  of  displacement  to 
generate  a  similar  205  horsepower. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  where  cars  are  often 
taxed  according  to  engine  displacement, 
dual-overhead-camshaft  engines  give  buyers 
more  performance  in  each  displacement 
class.  A  major  reason  Ford  chose  a  dual- 
overhead-camshaft  design  as  the  optional 
engine  on  the  Taurus  and  Sable  was  to  com- 
pete head-on  with  the  imports.  Says  Phil 
Novell,  Ford's  general  sales  manager:  "What 
we've  done  is  put  everything  in  the  new  cars 
that  an  import  buyer  would  want." 

This  sophisticated  engine  technology  has 
its  tradeoffs,  though.  The  multiple  camshafts 


Ford's  Duratec  V6  uses  a  sophisticated 
dual-overhead-camshaft  design  and  light  | 
weight  materials. 


(four  in  the  case  of  a  V6) ,  extra  valves  am 
related  hardware  increase  the  overall  size 
the  engine.  They  also  add  cost  to  the  eng 
which  must  be  absorbed  by  the  manufact 
or  passed  on  to  the  buyer.  And  perhaps  n 
important,  they  add  weight. 

It  was  exactly  these  compromises  the 
spurred  a  team  of  GM  engineers  to  furtfo 
develop  the  pushrod  engine,  which  many  f^ii 
carmakers  consider  obsolete.  They  reaso 
that  by  optimizing  every  piece  of  the  olde 
design,  they  could  match  the  performanc 
the  new  overhead-camshaft  competitors, 
they  could,  they  would  end  up  with  an 
engine  with  comparable  performance  tha 
was  smaller  and  cheaper  to  manufacture 

Using  supercomputers,  they  modeled 
airflow  through  the  engine  and  redesign! 
everything  for  improved  efficiency.  They 
went  through  the  pushrod  valvetrain, 
reengineering  every  piece  to  allow  the 
valves  to  open  and  close  more  efficiently 

So  who  is  the  winner  of  this  particu 
skirmish  in  the  engineering  wars?  The 
customer,  of  course.  Buyers  now  have  1 
wonderful  new  engines  to  choose  from. 
And  Ford  and  GM  have  both  pushed  th 
state  of  engine  art  yet  another  step  fur- 
ther, learning  still  more  about  how  to 
make  engines  more  powerful,  more  effi 
cient  and  more  durable. 
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MPROVING      THE      ENVIRONMENT 


Sometimes  change  comes  in  one 
;iant  leap.  More  often,  it  comes  in  many 
mall  steps.  For  the  auto  industry,  inno- 
ation  in  environmental  protection  is 
ostly  a  quest  for  hundreds  of  small, 
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layer,  which  protects  the  planet  from  the 
sun's  damaging  ultraviolet  rays,  recently 
prompted  a  worldwide  treaty  to  replace 
chemicals  thought  to  damage  the  ozone. 
One  of  the  most  common  was  CFC-12,  a 
chlorine-based  refrigerant  used  in 
the  air-conditioning  systems  of 
cars  and  trucks. 

The  industry  quickly  settled 
on  a  substitute  refrigerant,  a 
chemical  known  as  R-134a. 
Unfortunately,  the  chemical's  mol- 
ecules are  so  small  they  can 
escape  right  through  the  rubber 


LEFT:  Racing  mechanics  were 
among  the  first  to  employ  the 
reusable,  easy-maintenance  Racor 
filter.  BELOW:  Used  oil  filters  are 
considered  a  significant  environ- 
mental problem.  These  reusable  fil- 
ters eliminate  the  need  to  recycle 
disposable  filters. 


ret  significant,  advances.  Two  recent 
tiSffllevelopments  by  one  supplier, 

arker  Hannifin  Corporation,  provide 
examples  of  this  progress. 


3ETTER  HOSES  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  AIR 
:ONDITIONING 

The  thinning  of  the  earth's  ozone 
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The  new  ozone- 
safe  refrigerant, 
developed  for  use 
in  automotive  air 
conditioners,  also 
required  a  new 
generation  of 
hoses. 


hoses  used  in  con- 
ventional auto 
air-conditioning 
systems. 

Parker  Hannifin  responded  with  a 
new  type  of  hose  called  Parflex  80.  Made 
from  a  nylon  tube  that  is  wrapped  in  a 
braided  nylon  reinforcement,  then  coated 
with  a  special  synthetic  rubber,  it  can 
keep  R-134a  where  it  belongs. 

Working  with  General  Motors,  Parker 
Hannifin  also  developed  special  filters  that 
can  be  installed  in  the  auto  a/c  system 
when  it  is  serviced.  These  safely  collect 
bits  of  material  that  result  from  normal 
wear-and-tear  or  system  damage,  reducing 
the  need  to  flush  the  system.  This  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  another  ozone-depleting 
chemical,  CFC-11,  previously  used  to  flush 
out  a/c  systems  during  service. 

REUSABLE  OIL  FILTERS 

Oil  filters  from  cars,  trucks  and  indus- 
trial equipment  also  have  emerged  as  an 
environmental  concern.  Old  filters  almost 
always  contain  significant  amounts  of 
used  oil.  And  since  even  a  few  ounces  of 
oil  can  contaminate  hundreds  of  gallons 
of  ground  water,  many  locales  no  longer 
permit  oil  filters  to  be  disposed  of  with 
ordinary  trash. 

Oil-filter  recycling  has  been  success- 
ful in  many  areas.  The  Racor  Division  of 
Parker  Hannifin  has  another  solution:  a 
filter  for  oil,  hydraulic  fluid  and  other  liq- 
uids that  is  totally  reusable. 

Originally  developed  for  racing  and 
fleet  mechanics,  who  needed  to  take 
apart  the  oil  filter  to  check  for  engine 
wear  or  damage,  the  Racor  filter  consists 
of  a  two-part  aluminum  housing  with  a 
fine  stainless-steel  filter  screen  in 
between.  To  service  the  filter,  a  techni- 
cian simply  takes  apart  the  filter,  cleans 
the  screen  and  puts  it  back  together. 

This  small  innovation  can  save  fleets 
and  others  major  disposal  headaches  and 
eliminate  one  more  source  of  environ- 
mental pollution. 
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General  Motors  is  developing  the  first  "pregnant"  crash  dummy  to  study  the  effect  te, 
collisions  on  expectant  mothers  and  their  babies.  "This  could  lead  to  new  safety  fe 
tures  designed  just  for  pregnant  women,"  says  Dr.  David  Viano,  principal  researchc 
General  Motors.  "And  whatever  we  learn,  we'll  share  with  other  automakers."  Dr.  Vi 
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General  Motors 


jes  women  to  wear  safety  belts  during  pregnancy-years  of  research  show  the  bene- 
|  far  outweigh  the  risks.  Position  the  lap  belt  under  the  bulge  of  the  stomach  and  over 
I  hip  bones.  Position  the  shoulder  belt  between  the  breasts  and  to  the  side  of  the 
fee.  At  General  Motors,  safety  isn't  one  thing.  It's  everything. 


MAKING      CARS      SAFER 
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No  area  of 
automotive  inno- 
vation has  affected  ordinary  drivers  quite 
so  much  as  safety.  Starting  with  the 
development  of  three-point  shoulder  belts 
in  the  mid-1960s,  automakers  and  their 
suppliers  have  embarked  on  a  relentless 
crusade  to  make  cars  and  trucks  safer. 
This  revolution  continues  today.  In  dozens 
of  ways — some  obvious,  some  invisible  to 
the  untrained  eye — engineers  and  scien- 
tists continue  to  develop  innovations  that 
make  cars  and  trucks  safer  than  those  of 
just  a  few  years  before. 

STRONGER 
STRUCTURES 

A  quiet  revolution 
in  automotive  safety 
continues  under  the 
skin,  where  engi- 
neers are  working  to 
build  body  structures 
that  provide  better 
protection  in  the 
event  of  a  crash. 

This  isn't  just  a 
matter  of  making 
everything  stronger. 
A  3,000-pound  car, 
moving  at  highway 
speeds,  carries  a  colossal  amount  of 
potential  energy.  This  energy  has  to  be 
dissipated  in  a  crash,  spread  out  over 
time  to  protect  the  car's  occupants  from 
lethal  jolts  of  deceleration. 

The  solution  is  to  build  the  center  sec- 
tion of  the  car  as  strong  as  possible, 
forming  a  safety  cage  around  the  driver 
and  passengers.  The  front  and  rear  of  the 
car  are  designed  to  progressively  crumple 
in  a  crash,  absorbing  as  much  of  the 
energy  as  possible. 

New  standards  for  side-impact  protec- 
tion are  prompting  further  improvements 
in  this  body  structure.  Newer  cars  fea- 
ture strengthened  steel  beams  and 
impact-absorbing  foam  in  the  doors, 
along  with  massive  cross-car  beams  to 


help  keep  the  safety  cage  from  deforming 
when  the  car  is  hit  from  the  side. 

AIRBAGS  ADVANCE 

Airbags — large  fabric  cushions  that 
inflate  almost  instantly  to  absorb  crash 
impact — have  been  a  major  success 
story  in  automotive  safety.  Now  that  dri- 
ver- and  passenger-side  airbags  have 
become  nearly  universal,  the  industry  is 
asking,  "What's  next?" 

How  about  airbags  to  protect  occu- 
pants from  side-impact  crashes?  Airbag 
suppliers  like  TRW  are  hard  at  work 


by  adjusting  the  timing  of  inflation  to  : 
the  specific  crash. 

So  TRW  and  others  are  hard  at  wor 
on  smart  restraints.  These  will  use  ser 
sors  in  the  passenger  compartment  to 
determine  the  weight  and  position  of  e; 
occupant.  The  tiny  computer  that  contij 
the  airbag  will  then  provide  the  protect 
best  suited  to  that  crash. 

ANTI-LOCK  BRAKES  FOR  ALL 

Anti-lock  braking  systems  (ABS)  pr 
vent  the  brakes  from  locking  in  a  panic 
stop,  helping  the  driver  maintain  contrc 


developing  just  such  restraints,  which 
could  protect  the  head,  chest  and  pelvis 
during  a  side-impact  collision.  The  techni- 
cal challenges  are  significant.  Because 
there  is  little  crush  space  on  the  door  of  a 
vehicle,  side-impact  bags  have  to  inflate 
much  more  quickly  than  front  bags  if  they 
are  to  offer  much  protection.  Cost  is  also 
a  major  challenge,  if  carmakers  are  to  add 
two  or  more  additional  airbags  without 
pricing  the  finished  vehicle  out  of  reach. 
Smart  airbags  are  another  promising 
area  for  innovation.  Replacing  a  passen- 
ger-side airbag  and  related  parts  costs 
hundreds  of  dollars,  money  wasted  if 
there  was  no  one  sitting  in  that  seat.  And 
in  many  situations,  the  effectiveness  of 
an  airbag  and  seat  belt  can  be  improved 


LEFT:  This  cutaway  of  the  Geo  Metro  sho 
the  safety  cage  around  the  interior.  Red 
beams  provide  improved  side-impact  pro 
lection.  Air  bags  are  shown  in  yellow. 

RIGHT:  TRW  has  developed  sensors  that 
allow  "smart"  airbags  to  deploy  with  the 
best  possible  protection  suited  to  a 
specific  crash. 


Some  recent  studies  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  of  ABS  in 
certain  emergency  situations.  It  is  also 
becoming  clear  that  drivers  need  to  be 
trained  to  use  ABS  effectively  by  jump- 
ing hard  on  the  brake  pedal  and  holding 
it  down  during  a  panic  stop,  rather  than 
pumping  it  the  way  they  were  taught  in 
driver's  ed. 

Still,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ABS  is 


enefit  overall.  Indications  show  that 

S  reduces  the  number  and  severity  of 

lick-road,  multi-vehicle  crashes.  ABS 

so  reduces  car/bicycle  and  car/pedes- 

accidents. 

Carmakers  are  rushing  to  make  ABS 

ither  standard  or  optional  on  all  vehi- 

les.  A  few  years  ago,  General  Motors 

tole  the  march  on  everyone  when  its 

elphi  Chassis  Group  developed  its  own 

ow-cost  ABS  system.  As  a  result,  ABS 

s  now  standard  equipment  on  many 

ower-cost  GM  models  like  the  Chevy 

, .  Cavalier  and  Corsica,  cars  that  have 

led 

^Pd  proven  popular  both  with  consumers  and 


TRW's  Active  Roll  Control  system  blends 
electronics  and  hydraulics  to  provide 
safer  cornering  without  sacrificing 
a  smooth  ride. 


safety-conscious  fleets. 

Other  suppliers  are  working  hard  to 
catch  up.  And  as  the  cost  of  ABS  contin- 
ues to  shrink,  it  seems  certain  to  become 
standard  equipment  on  almost  all  cars 
and  light  trucks. 

ELECTRONIC  HANDLING 
ENHANCEMENTS 

One  of  the  great  unexplored  frontiers 
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of  automotive 
innovation  is  the 
use  of  powerful 

computers  to  improve  the  ride  and  han- 
dling of  a  vehicle.  Fully  computerized 
active  suspension,  popular  a  few  years 
back,  proved  too  expensive  for  everyday 
use.  Now  automakers  and  suppliers  are 
sorting  through  dozens  of  less-expen- 
sive alternatives. 

Sophisticated  computerized  shock 
absorbers  are  already  used  on  some 
sport  and  luxury  cars,  like  the  Chevrolet 
Corvette  and  many  Cadillacs.  Air  suspen- 
sion, which  uses  computer-controlled  air 
springs  to  keep  the  body  of  the  car  at  a 
precise  distance  from  the  road,  has  found 
favor  at  Lincoln  and  Lexus. 

TRW  recently  demonstrated  an 
Active  Roll  Control  system,  which  helps 
control  body  roll  during  hard  cornering. 
The  system  allows  the  anti-roll  bars  to 
remain  relatively  soft  during  normal  dri- 
ving, so  that  a  bump  under  one  wheel 
doesn't  jolt  the  car  and  its  occupants. 
Then,  during  emergency  maneuvers  or 
hard  cornering,  the  anti-roll  bars  stiffen, 
providing  more  precise  control. 

With  carmakers  and  suppliers  across 
the  globe  scrambling  to  bring  these  and 
other  safety  innovations  to  market  at  an 
affordable  price,  the  quiet  revolution  in 
safety  is  far  from  over. 


THE      SUN 

Modem  engineering  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques are  creating  a  new  generation  of  inex- 
pensive convertibles,  like  the  new  Chevrolet 
Cavalier  LS.  These  cars  are  designed  from  the 
start  as  convertibles,  making  them  tighter  and 
less  likely  to  leak  than  the  chopped  and  convert- 
ed ragtops  of  recent  years. 
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TECHNOLOGY   TRICKLE-DOWN    PROVIDES 
PERFORMANCE    ON   A   BUDGET 
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Mention  inno- 
vation and  most  people  picture  the  pushing 
and  tugging  that  goes  on  at  the  very  edges 
of  the  envelope,  where  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  struggle  to  extend 
the  human  horizon  a  tiny  bit  more  each 
day.  More  important  for  most  of  us, 
though,  is  the  way  this  innovation  trickles 
down  from  the  top,  improving  the  ordinary 
products  we  use  in  our  daily  lives. 

Take  the  1996  Pontiac  Firebird  and 
Chevrolet  Camaro.  These  cars,  along  with 
the  Mustang  GT,  bring  performance  once 
associated  with  Ferraris  and  Cobras  to  the 
driveway  of  everyday  folks.  And  they  aren't 
just  fast:  These  new  sporty  cars  are  safe 
and  civilized  enough  to  drive  every 
day,  something  no  performance  car 
of  the  past  could  claim. 

For  a  price  of  $20,000  or  so, 
you  can  have  a  car  that  will 
accelerate  from  zero  to  60  mph  in 
just  six  seconds,  hit  140  mph- 
plus  on  the  track  and  grip  the 
comers  like  glue.  Better  yet,  it 
will  start  every  time  you  turn  the 
key,  idle  all  day  in  traffic  without 


overheating  and  last  100,000  miles  with 
a  minimum  of  care. 

All  this  is  possible  because  technology 
developed  at  the  cutting  edge  trickles 
down  to  everyday  cars  and  light  trucks.  In 
the  new  Pontiac  Firebird  Trans  Am  with 
the  WS6  performance  package,  the  basic 
hardware  is  similar  to  that  used  in  many 
ordinary  passenger  cars.  But  it  has  been 
balanced  and  refined  to  give  performance 
that  is  anything  but  ordinary. 

SIMPLE  HARDWARE 
MADE  GREAT 

The  heart  of  any  sports  car  is  its 
engine,  and  the  5.7-liter  V8  under  the  hood 
of  the  Trans  Am  is  a  fascinating  mix  of 
proven  hardware  and  innovative  updates. 
The  basic  engine  dates  back  more  than  40 
years.  It  is  a  simple  overhead-valve, 
pushrod  design,  one  that  has  powered  mil- 


lions of  ordinary  sedans  and  light  trucks. 
Using  the  very  latest  knowledge  about 
how  engines  turn  air  and  fuel  into  horsepow- 
er, engineers  at  GM  Powertrain  have 
tweaked  things  here  and  massaged  things 
there,  resulting  in  power  and  reliability  the 
designers  of  the  original  engine  could  not 
have  dreamed  of.  They  analyzed  everything 
from  the  Ram  Air  scoop  on  the  hood  to  the 
tip  of  the  exhaust  pipes,  using  powerful  com- 
puters and  sophisticated  instruments. 
Through  a  thousand  subtle  improvements, 
they  increased  air  flow  to  the  point  where  the 
engine  generates  305  horsepower  and  335 
foot-pounds  of  torque,  among  the  highest 
output  of  any  mass-produced  auto  engine. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


assures  that  the  finished  structure  is  as 
hght  and  stiff  as  possible.  The  suspensio;  j 
and  braking  systems  are  also  based  on 
simple,  proven  hardware.  But  every  part 
has  been  analyzed  again  and  again  to 
make  sure  it  is  the  best  possible  design- 1 
within  the  tight  budget  constraints 
demanded  by  the  Firebird's  modest  price. 

This  approach  even  benefits  those 
whose  pocketbooks  or  insurance  rating, 
won't  tolerate  a  305-horsepower  Trans  I  j 
Am.  The  Firebird  and  its  sibling,  the 
Chevrolet  Camaro,  offer  as  standard 
equipment  a  200-horsepower  V6  that 
was  developed  for  use  in  family  vehicle 
like  the  Buick  LeSabre  and  Chevy 
Lumina  Minivan. 

Like  the  V8,  the  V6  is  an  older  desigr 
that  has  been  updated  using  the  latest 
design  techniques  and  computerized 
engine  controls.  And  while  the  idea  of  a 
V6-powered  performance  car  may  strike 
some  as  odd,  don't  forget  that  a  200-hors 
power  sporty  car  was  considered  state-of 


Not  to  be  out- 
done by  Pontiac 
and  Chevrolet, 
Ford  has  devel- 
oped two  hot 
versions  of  the 
popular 
Mustang, 
including  the 
305-hp  Cobra. 


Sophisticated  computer  controls  on  the 
engine  help  keep  it  running  efficiently  day 
after  day,  reducing  exhaust  emissions  to  an 
almost-negligible  level  throughout  the  life 
of  the  car.  Driven  gently,  the  Trans  Am  will 
even  turn  in  fuel  economy  of  well  over  20 
mpg,  proving  a  performance  car  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  pig  at  the  pump. 

The  rest  of  the  Firebird  follows  the 
same  philosophy.  While  the  body  and  chas- 
sis assembly  are  stamped  from  ordinary 
sheet  steel,  extensive  computer  analysis 


the-art  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Ford,  of  course,  has  no  intention  of  let 
ting  Pontiac  and  Chevrolet  hog  the  glory. 
For  1996,  Ford  has  shoehorned  the 
smooth,  215-horsepower  V8  from  the 
Lincoln  Town  Car  into  the  Mustang  GT, 
and  cooked  up  a  305-horsepower  Mustan 
Cobra  using  the  potent  V8  from  the 
Lincoln  Mark  VIII. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  have  some 
fun  on  a  budget,  this  technology  trickle- 
down  is  nothing  but  good  news. 
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We're  Going  Into  Overdrive 
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The  automotive  market  is  constantly  changing 
gears.  To  keep  up  you  need  a  marketing  partner 
who  can  do  more  than  just  follow  the  shifting 
consumer  profile.  You  need  someone  who  can 
lead  change.  You  need  The  Polk  Company. 

No  marketing  company  provides  the  kind  of 
exhaustive  insight  that  Polk  offers.  We  are  quite 
simply,  the  standard  bearer  for  the  industry. 
With  the  shear  power  of  seventy  years  of  con- 
sumer research  including  300  million  question- 
naires distributed  annually,  20,000  door-to-door 
interviews  conducted  daily  and  the  most  thor- 
ough and  detailed  analysis  available,  we  provide 
a  wealth  of  information  that  is  second  to  none. 
And  the  marketing  experience  to  make  it  work 
for  you. 
The  Polk  Company  not  only  provides  in-depth 
profiles  of  consumers  by  car,  make  and  model, 
we  complete  the  picture  with  in-depth  demo- 
graphic and  psychographic  input.  And  to  assure 
our  clients  receive  the  most  comprehensive  in- 
formation  available,  we  follow  trends  of  the  past 
and  forecast  needs  for  the  future. 

Polk  research  and  analysis  can  drive  your  busi- 
ness in  endless  ways.  We  can  give  dealers  vital 

§  information  for  market  representation.  We  uti- 
lize detailed  sales  records  to  control  inventory, 
forecasting  which  replacement  parts  need  to  be 

£  stocked.  We  track  volume  by  make  and  model 
to  aid  in  employee  training.  We  can  even  follow 

|  warranty  records,  creating  sales  and  extension 
opportunities. 

Why  follow  trends  when  you  can  forecast  them? 
Get  in  the  fast  lane  with  The  Polk  Company. 
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ere  is  no  doubt  about  the  direction  of  TRW's  automo- 
e  business.  We  are  going  where  our  customers  go. 
AV  supplies  every  major  auto  manufacturer  from 
jits  in  every  vehicle-producing  region  of  the  world. 
LW  is  worldwide.  But  in  our  capital-intensive  business, 
rldwide  is  not  enough.  We  need  to  keep  our  factories 
IjXluctive  through  fluctuations  in  local  and  regional 
)nomies  —  what  TRW  calls  being  "region  neutral." 
To  implement  this  region-neutral  strategy,  we  have  re- 
jjo/fcineered  facilities  to  reduce  costs  and  expand  capacity 
H'j  high-potential" products.  We  are  working  with  our  cus- 
Cfl  ners  to  standardize  base  product  designs  that  meet  their 
'tp  ique  needs.  We  are  embracing  flexible  manufacturing 
iM  i  lean  production  techniques.  And  we  are  aggressively 
Jiaging  capacity  and  equipment  utilization. 
We  can  react  quickly  and  cost-effectively  to  local 
)nomic  swings  and  customer  requirements.  For 
tance,  we  can  supply  our  European  customers  with 
ering  systems  from  the  United  States  and  our 
janese  customers  with  engine  components  from 
rth  America  or  Europe. 

TRW  with  its  worldwide  subsidiaries,  is  the  leading 
>bal  supplier  of  steering  and  suspension  systems, 


engine  valves,  occupant  restraint  systems,  and  many 
automotive  electronics  products.  We  will  continue  to 
be  a  tier-one  supplier  as  our  customers  pursue  emerg- 
ing markets  including  China,  India,  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  eastern  Europe. 


TRW  GLOBAL  AUTOMOTIVE  FACILITIES 

North            South                                  Asia 
America        America         Europe          Pacific 

TOTAL 

Electronics           9                      18                      1 

19 

ResK            15                     1                      8                      1 

25 

Steering*          15                    1                    13                    7 
Suspension 

36 

Engine                 ?                     3                     7                     4 
Components 

21 

TOTAL             46                 6                 36                 13 

101 

TRW's  global  automotive  business  is  positioned  for  sustainable, 
significant  growth  in  sales  and  earnings. 

Productivity  throughout  our  automotive  businesses 
is  up  by  25  percent.  Our  customer  satisfaction  is  up. 
And  we  are  winning  new  business.  To  continue  to  grow 
profitably,  I  believe  we  are  doing  the  right  things  and 
are  exactly  where  we  have  to  be  —  everywhere. 

Automotive.  Aerospace.  Information.  Innovation. 
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a  TRW  Annual  Report,  write  TRW  Inc.,  Dept.  G,  1900  Richmond  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44124-3760. 

V  Inc..  1995  TRW  is  the  name  and  mart  of  TRW  Inc. 
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LEASING  INNOVATIONS  CONTINUE  TO  MULTIPLE 
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Not  all  auto- 
motive innova- 
tions involve  body  panels  or  powertrain 
parts.  Companies  that  deal  with  what's 
called  the  non-product  side  of  the  busi- 
ness have  been  as  busy — if  not  busier — 
than  those  that  build  the  actual  vehicles. 
Leasing  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  areas  for  innovation.  One  exam- 
ple is  SmartCare,  the  latest  product 
from  GMAC. 

SmartCare  combines  a  GMAC 
SmartLease  with  a  zero-deductible  GM 
service  contract  that  covers  most  or  all  of 
the  service  costs 
during  the  lease 
period.  The  idea  is 
to  give  the  customer 
a  single  monthly 
payment  that  covers 
most  of  the  costs  of 
driving  the  car, 
except  for  gas, 
insurance  and  park- 
ing tickets. 

GMAC  offers 
three  levels  of  cover- 
age. The  basic 
SmartCare  program 
covers  oil,  filters, 
lubrication  and  tire 
rotation,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  sec- 
ond, SmartCare 
Preferred,  adds  cov- 
erage for  all  other 
scheduled  service. 

The  third,  SmartCare  Gold,  also  covers 
replacement  of  certain  wear  items  like 
brake  pads  and  coolant  hoses. 

SmartCare  is  available  for  the  same 
time/mileage  periods  popular  with  most 
leasing  customers — 12  months/15,000 
miles,  24/30,000  or  36/45,000.  Customers 
can  have  service  work  covered  by 
SmartCare  done  at  either  a  GM  dealer  or 
an  independent  shop,  though  having  work 
done  outside  the  GM  network  requires  fil- 


ing for  reimbursement. 

The  idea  of  SmartCare — to  eliminate 
yet  another  hassle  of  driving  a  car — 
continues  to  appeal  to  more  and  more 
customers.  GMAC  reports  that  leasing 
has  become  especially  popular  with 
younger  drivers,  those  born  between 
1960  and  1976. 

GMAC  research  indicates  that  lower 
payments  are  a  major  attraction  for  these 
younger  drivers.  But  they  also  like  the 
convenience  of  leasing.  They  use  the  vehi- 
cle during  the  most  worry-free  period  of 
its  life,  when  repairs  are  few  and  even  the 


who  like  to  haggle  will  get  a  boost  froi 
new  leasing  disclosure  rules. 

These  will  require  the  lease  compa 
to  reveal  the  capitalized  cost  of  the  cai 
figure  roughly  comparable  to  the  purcl  | 
price.  Knowing  this,  the  leasing  charge 
and  the  residual  rate  should  help  a  cue 
tomer  negotiate  more  effectively.  The  r 
disclosure  rules  take  effect  in  several 
large  states  this  year,  and  there  is  talk 
a  federal  disclosure  rule  as  well. 

The  theory  is  that  customers  will  be 
better  able  to  comparison  shop  if  they 
know  more  of  the  figures  behind  the  lee 


basic  warranty  covers  most  of  the  costs. 
Then  they  turn  in  the  car  when  they  are 
done  with  it. 

Psychologically,  younger  buyers  seem 
to  have  less  need  to  own  a  vehicle  than 
their  elders  do.  In  fact,  GMAC  reports 
that  many  view  ownership  as  a  pain 
rather  than  a  pleasure. 

There  is  some  indication  that  people 
also  lease  to  avoid  the  haggling  that  goes 
with  buying  a  vehicle.  However,  those 


Leasing  continues  to  be  popular  with 
those  who  want  a  no-hassle  driving  expe 
rience.  Lease  companies  such  as  GMAC 
compete  to  develop  attractive  new  leasini 
programs  for  cars  and  light  trucks. 


But  in  a  world  where  customers  seem 
eager  to  roll  more  and  more  of  the  cost  c 
driving  into  a  single,  no-hassle  monthly 
payment,  haggling  over  a  lease  may  prov 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
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Today's  vehicle  buyers  are  an  unpre- 
dictable group:  Only  three  in  ten  new- 
vehicle  buyers  remain  loyal  to  the  same 
brand,  and  only  two  in  ten  stay  loyal  to 
the  same  dealership. 

But  carmakers  in  the  know  are  chal- 
lenging the  odds — and  winning.  They 
have  access  to  key  information  that 
helps  them  predict  which  consumers  are 
going  to  remain  loyal  and  which  ones  are 
most  likely  to  switch  brands. 

To  get  their  hands  on  this  inside 
information,  they  are  turning  to  Detroit- 
based  R.L.  Polk  &  Co.,  an  industry  pio- 
neer that  earned  its  leadership  position 
by  collecting  vehicle-registration  data 
and  transforming  it  into  sound  market- 
ing intelligence.  Polk  has  developed 
several  new  diagnostic  tools  that  are 
helping  players  in  the  automotive 
industry  better  understand  the 
marketplace  and  hang  on  to  their 
share  of  the  market. 

Polk's  Automotive  Loyalty 
Product  Line  is  a  collection 
of  products  and  services 


and  dealerships,"  says  Robert  M.  Shapiro, 
senior  vice  president  for  Polk's  product 
management  and  marketing  division. 

Karen  Piurkowski,  managing  director 
of  survey  research  products,  adds, 
"Especially  noteworthy  is  Polk's  ability  to 
identify  a  particular  household's  likelihood 
for  being  brand  loyal  or  disloyal  before 
they  purchase  a  vehicle.  This  knowledge 
provides  actionable  information  so  indus- 
try personnel  can  target  key  messages  to 
consumers  before  they  purchase." 

Like  most  of  Polk's  products,  the 
loyalty  products  start  with  information 
gathered  from  state  motor-registration 


tions,  it  provides 
a  surprisingly 
solid  picture  of 
year-to-year 

changes  in  the  market.  To  help  further 
examine  the  reasons  for  consumer  loy- 
alty and  defection  behavior,  Polk  fol- 
lows up  with  consumer  surveys  that 
help  identify  reasons  behind  the  mar- 
ketplace behavior. 

The  products  are  packaged  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  depending  upon  the  needs 
of  Polk's  customers.  To  paint  the  big 
picture,  Polk  compiles  an  Automotive 
Loyalty  Activity  Report,  which  identifies 
loyalty  and  defection  figures  for  every 
manufacturer.  This  report  allows  for 
cross-industry  comparisons  of  loyalty 
figures  by  manufacturer,  brand  and  indi- 
vidual models. 

Further  analysis  yields  Polk's 
Automotive  Loyalty  Clustering  System, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  automotive 
industry.  This  system  identifies  house- 
holds likely  to  remain  loyal  or 
defect  based  on  past  new-vehi- 
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aimed  at  providing  in-depth  customer- 
loyalty  intelligence  for  a  full  spectrum 
of  industry  data  users,  including  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  regional  managers, 
agencies  and  media  personnel.  These 
products  offer  precise  intelligence  on 
auto-buying  patterns  of  both  loyalists 
and  defectors,  down  to  the  individual 
household  level. 

"These  products  can  identify  actual 
causes  for  brand  loyalty  and  defection 
by  examining  the  past  experiences  cus- 
tomers have  had  with  different  vehicles 
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files  and  similar  sources.  By  tracking 
registration  from  year  to  year,  Polk  can 
tell  when  a  household  changes  vehicles, 
what  kind  of  new  vehicle  was  purchased 
or  leased,  and  what  kind  of  vehicles 
were  previously  owned  in  the  household. 
Since  Polk's  loyalty  reports  are  com- 
piled from  actual  motor-vehicle  transac- 


cle  buying  behavior.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
dealerships  and  automakers  more  effec- 
tively target  promotions  and  advertising 
by  providing  details  on  household  loyalty 
and  defection  behavior,  preferences  for 
manufacturer  and  dealership  treatment, 
media  habits  and  lifestyle  characteristics. 
Those  who  use  this  marketing  intel- 
ligence— and  use  it  well — will  stay  at 
least  one  giant  step  ahead  of  the  com- 
petition, enabling  them  not  only  to 
maintain  their  slice  of  the  pie,  but  also 
to  gain  a  bigger  portion  of  it. 
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Partnerships  In 
Engineering  Excellence 

Parker  Supports  Oshkosh  in  Creating  a  Truck 
That  Pours  Solid  Profits 


For  all  those  children  who  have  dreamed  of  growing  up  to 
build  trucks  —  big  trucks  —  the  almost  1 ,600  employees 
of  Oshkosh  Truck  Corporation  are  living  that  dream. 
Oshkosh,  based  in  the  Wisconsin  city  of  the  same  name, 
manufactures  heavy-duty  specialized  trucks,  transportation 
equipment  and  components  for  commercial  and  military 
customers.  You've  probably  noticed  Oshkosh  vehicles  with 


The  Oshkosh  S-series  forward-placement  concrete  carrier 
maneuvers  into  tough  spots  easily  and  gets  the  job 
done  faster. 

their  distinctive  logo  on  the  front.  Their  signature  designs 
are  perfect  for  removing  snow  from  highways  and  airport 
runways,  speeding  to  an  airplane  crash  for  immediate 
discharge  of  fire-suppressing  agents,  or  the  demanding 
task  of  delivering  ready-mix  concrete  to  construction  sites. 

In  fact.  Oshkosh  engineers,  with  support  from  Parker 
Hannifin,  designed  a  specialty  truck  that's  revolutionizing 
the  ready-mix  industry.  The  Oshkosh  S-Series  forward- 
placement  concrete  carrier  gives  ready-mix  concrete 
suppliers  a  new  standard  for  the  way  their  business  is 
conducted.  The  truck's  superior  maneuverability  makes 
extensive  site  preparation  unnecessary,  and  since  the 
operator  drives  the  truck  forward  into  position  for  the 
pour,  the  field  of  vision  is  significantly  improved.  As  a 
result,  a  smaller  site  crew  can  handle  the  work  efficiently, 
keeping  valuable  employees  on  other  tasks. 


Oshkosh  engineers  collaborated  with  Parker's  de 
and  manufacturing  experts  to  create  the  high-tech  corr 
nents  needed  for  such  a  vehicle.  Engineers  from  t 
companies  worked  together  to  develop  critical  corr 
nents  that  allow  the  S-Series  to  make  more  accu 
pours  with  a  higher  discharge  chute  and  assure 
safest  possible  operation  using  chute  and  mixer  cont 
mounted  inside  the  cab.  Product 
and  profitability  are  increased  thrc  g 
improved  over-the-road  stab 
and  maximization  of  legal  loads 
the  LOAD-SPAN®  tag  axle,  ui 
on  bridge  formula  trucks.  PaiE 
extends  such  expertise  to  numer  i 
Oshkosh  design  and  enginee  n 
challenges.  From  hoses,  fittings  h 
valves  to  advanced-design  air  b  < 
harnesses,  connectors  and  coup  's 
Parker  supplies  Oshkosh  with 
quality  parts  and  engineerings 
industry  leader  requires. 

It's  this  kind  of  engineering 
port  that  allowed  Oshkosh  to  cree 
vehicle  that's  as  reliable  as  it  is  t  I 
nologically  advanced.  The  S-Se  is 
concrete  drum  and  charge  hop  p 
constructed  with  super-tough  alloy  steels,  reduce  ma  :e 
nance  and  deliver  longer  life.  The  concrete  disch,  h 
chute  is  nearly  22  feet  long  and  allows  the  truck  to  3ft 
further  from  deep  excavations  for  increased  safety,  \ 
the  front-discharge  design  allows  the  vehicle  to  rr 
closer  on  tough  projects  like  the  construction  of  a  I 
wall  foundation.  Sophisticated  hydraulics  and  pneum 
provide  for  high-performance  braking  and  steering 

But  such  engineering  marvels  are  commonplac  i 
Parker  Hannifin.  Companies  from  around  the  world  - 
automotive,  industrial  and  aerospace  industries  —  alsc 
on  the  innovation  and  dependability  of  Parker  techno 
components  and  systems.  Serving  more  than  300  D 
customers  in  more  than  1 ,200  markets,  Parker  Har  ; 
consistently  delivers  the  industry's  highest  support  n 
service  needed  to  keep  companies  such  as  Oshkosh  1  [c 
on  the  leading  edge  of  innovation. 

For  more  information  about  how  Parker  Hannifin  a 
help  your  company  overcome  demanding  engineering  r 
design  challenges,  call  1 -800-C-PARKER. 
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Parker  and  Oshkosh  drive  into  the  future  on  all  wheels 


Reliable  hydraulic  technology 
from  Parker  Hannifin  helps 
vehicles  perform  efficiently, 
cleanly  and  safely  on  the  world's 
highways.  And  when  the  job 
demands  it,  we  also  head  off-road 
with  top  companies  like  Oshkosh 
Truck  Corporation. 

Oshkosh,  led  by  Chairman 
and  CEO  Gene  GoOdson,  is  one 
of  the  world's  leading  makers  of 
specialized  trucks  and  transport 
equipment  -  vehicles  as  reliable 


in  two  feet  of  mud  as  on  two  lanes 
of  blacktop.  Goodson  is  a  scientist 
and  engineer  by  training,  so  he 
knows  the  importance  of  design 
efficiency  in  every  detail. 

Parker  worked  closely  with 
Oshkosh  design  engineers  to  create 
the  most  efficient  and  economical 
hydraulic  systems  for  many  of 
their  vehicles.  Parker  also  trained 
Oshkosh  hydraulic  assemblers 
in  leak-free  technology  and 
continues  to  back  them  with  parts 


and  service  from  its  distributor 
network. 

Premier  customer  service 
like  this  has  helped  make  Parker 
Hannifin  a  $3.2  billion-per-year 
leader  in  the  motion-control 
industry.  For  more  information, 
write  for  our  annual  report:  Parker 
Hannifin  Corporation,  Dept.  F-105, 
17325  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
OH  441 12-1290.  For  product  in- 
formation, call  1-800-C-PARKER 
(1-800-272-7537). 


A  partnership  in  vital  technologies 
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LOOKING      TO      THE      FUTURE 


Perhaps  no 
innovation  has 
the  potential  to  change  the  automotive 
landscape  quite  so  much  as  the  electric 
vehicle  (EV).  Spurred  by  a  mandate  that 
would  require  carmakers  to  start  selling 
EVs  in  California  in  the  1998  model  year, 
the  world's  carmakers  have  rushed  ahead 
with  development  of  electric  cars  and 
light  trucks. 

Even  if  the  California  mandate  is 
delayed — a  likely  scenario,  thanks  to 
Governor  Pete  Wilson's  emergence  as  an 
anti-regulation  presidential  candidate — 
EVs  will  soon  trickle  onto  the  roads  in  the 
U.S.,  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  major  remaining  hurdles  are  bat- 
teries and  budgets.  Despite  a  major  effort 
by  carmakers,  battery  companies  and  oth- 
ers, a  battery  pack  that  can  offer  the  dri- 
ving range  of  a  couple  of  gallons  of  fuel  is 
still  far  in  the  future.  As  a  result,  EVs  will 
be  best  suited  for  short-haul  use,  as  in 


utility  and  delivery  fleets. 

Also,  due  to  their  high  technology  and 
small  production  runs,  first-generation 
EVs  will  be  expensive.  The  original 
thought  was  that  government  would 
jump-start  sales  of  EVs  through  heavy 
subsidies.  Budget  crunches  in  California 
and  elsewhere  now  make  that  unlikely. 

Like  many  other  carmakers,  Toyota  is 
hard  at  work  on  a  practical  EV  Intro- 
duced two  years  ago  at  the  Tokyo  Motor 
Show,  Toyota's  EV-50  has  moved  quickly 
from  show  car  to  engineering  test  bed. 


The  company  is  set  to  start  a  one-year 
program,  similar  to  one  now  under  way 
at  General  Motors,  to  test  the  practic- 
ality of  its  EV-50. 

The  EV-50  is  a  two-door,  four-seat 
vehicle  based  on  Toyota's  new  RAV4 
sport/utihty  vehicle,  which  is  now  being 
introduced  worldwide.  Two  types  of  bat- 
teries are  being  tested:  conventional  lead- 
acid  cells  like  those  used  to  start  conven- 
tional cars,  and  nickel-metal-hydride 
(NiMH)  batteries  similar  to  those  that 
power  many  laptop  computers. 

The  batteries  are  arranged  in  a  flat 
pack  and  mounted  under  the  floor  of  the 
EV-50,  giving  the  vehicle  a  low  center  of 
gravity  for  stable  handling  and  providing 
the  maximum  possible  passenger  space. 

The  permanent  magnet  motor  is 
transversely  mounted  under  the  hood.  A 
one-speed  transmission  provides  Park, 
Reverse,  Neutral  and  Drive.  Like  most 
electric  vehicles,  the  EV-50  has  two 


Toyota's  EV-50  electric  vehicle 
is  based  on  the  RAV4.  Reet 
tests  this  year  will  help  deter- 
mine whether  ordinary  drivers 
can  live  with  the  limitations  of 
electric  vehicles. 


braking  systems,  a  convention- 
al hydraulic  system  and  a 
regenerative  system  that  turns 
the  motor  into  a  generator  dur- 
ing braking,  thereby  recharging 
the  batteries. 

Further  energy  savings  are  offered  by 
a  solar-powered  ventilation  system  that 
automatically  cools  the  interior  when  the 
vehicle  is  parked.  The  cooler  interior 
reduces  load  on  the  air  conditioner. 
Battery  power  is  so  precious  on  EVs  that 
skimping  on  the  a/c  or  heater  yields  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  driving  range. 

Even  with  all  these  tricks,  the  range  of 
the  EV-50  is  modest.  Toyota  says  it  can 
travel  nearly  70  miles  under  urban  driving 
conditions  and  can  go  more  than  150 


miles  at  a  steady  25  mph.  Its  top  spee  i 
over  70  mph. 

Other  automakers  claim  similar  sp 
and  range  for  their  first-generation  EV 
And  there  is  some  indication  that  sue! 
performance  might  please  a  significan 
minority  of  drivers. 

Toyota  will  embark  on  an  in-depth 
gram  to  find  out  how  many  people  woi 
be  happy  with  the  limits  of  an  electric 
vehicle.  The  company  will  place  EV-5C 
with  a  number  of  utility  companies  arc 
the  country,  which  will  loan  them  to  ci 
tomers.  This  will  allow  ordinary  driver 
push  the  vehicles  to  the  limit  under  ex 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  the  gi 
locked  freeways  of  LA.  or  the  freezing 
winters  of  Detroit. 

Like  other  car  companies,  Toyota  h 
concerns  about  the  practicality  of  elect 
vehicles.  Battery  technology  may  not  r. 
evolved  to  the  point  where  even  EV  far 
will  be  happy  with  the  storage  capacitj 
longevity,  cost  and  rechargeabihty. 

Recharging  stations  are  few  and  fai 
between.  Rapid  recharging  requires  lot 
of  amperage  and  a  special  charger. 
Running  out  of  power  means  a  wait:  E 
quick-charging  an  EV  takes  several  ho 
Hot  and  cold  climates  hurt  battery  perl 
mance,  and  the  air  conditioner  and  hea 
can  consume  a  significant  percentage  c 
battery  power.  Finally,  recycling  remair 
question:  Lead-acid  batteries  are  now  s 
cessfully  recycled  in  modest  volumes,  1 
others,  like  sodium-sulfur  or  nickel-cad 
urn,  pose  significant  environmental  rist 

Toyota  is  concerned  that  premature 
introduction  of  EV  technology  could  en 
ate  a  backlash  that  might  adversely  aff 
future  introduction  of  EVs  or  other  zerc 
emission  vehicles. 

Even  if  the  California  mandate  is 
delayed  and  the  introduction  of  EVs 
begins  with  a  trickle  rather  than  a  jolt, 
Toyota  and  others  will  push  ahead  with 
development  as  part  of  overall  research 
into  new  materials,  manufacturing  and 
propulsion  technology. 
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The  audio  interior  you  want 

is  as  close  as  your 
Ford  dealer. 


Although  your  new  Ford  Taurus  may  come 
with  all  the  performance  and  safety  features 
you  want  as  standard 
equipment,  there  is 
still  a  choice  to  be  made 
as  to  which  sound  system  is  right  for  you. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  shop  for  your 
sound  system  than  your  Ford  dealer.  All 
Ford  sound  systems  are  designed  to  match 
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1996  Ford  Taurus 


the  acoustics  of  your  new  Taurus.  From 
an  optional  factory-installed  CD  player  to 
our  ultimate  Premium  Sound  System,  a 
Ford  Electronics  sound  system  is  designed 
to  give  you  more  enjoyment  per  mile. 


TECHNOLOGY  WITH  A    PURPOSE'' 
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SEARCHING    FOR    NEW    WAYS    TO    SELL    CA] 


The  wide- 
spread availabil- 
ity of  personal  computers  and  the  revo- 
lution in  communications  technology 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  way 
people  shop  for  cars.  But  things  are 
changing  so  fast  it's  impossible  to  figure 
out  what  that  impact  might  be. 

CARS  ON  DISK 

Hoping  to  capture  the  attention  of 
affluent  computer  users,  car  companies 
have  been  rushing  to  provide  electronic 
versions  of  the  familiar  dealer  sales 
brochure,  either  on  floppy  disks  or  CD- 
ROM.  At  last  count,  at  least  six  carmak- 


a  big-screen  TV  And  on-screen  catalogs 
lack  the  expensive  look  and  feel  of  a  good 
dealer  brochure. 

Still,  computer  technology  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  carmakers  and 
publishers  will  continue  to  find  new 
ways  to  put  car  information  onto  com- 
puter media. 

CARS  ON  THE  NET 

A  still  more  revolutionary  transfor- 
mation could  be  in  the  works,  thanks  to 
the  Internet.  Like  all  revolutions,  this 
one  will  have  its  winners  and  losers. 
And  the  losers  could  include  some  car- 
makers and  dealers. 

As  a  replacement  for  dealer  catalogs 


Transmitting  photos  or  video  over  any 
commonly  available  modem  is  an  excr 
atingly  slow  process,  and  the  quality  f, 
far  short  of  even  third-rate  still  photo- 
graphy or  TV 

As  a  retailing  tool,  however,  the 
Internet  could  redefine  the  dealer/cus- 
tomer relationship.  Using  the  Internet, 
dealer  can  connect  with  potential  cus- 
tomers in  a  wide  geographic  area  and  ] 
vide  them  with  detailed  product  inform 
tion — including  price  quotes — without 
customer  ever  entering  the  showroom. 
Groups  of  dealers  are  already  explorins 
this  strategy  in  technology-rich  areas  1 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Silicon  Valle 

But  easy  access  to  information  on  t 


sing  the  Internet,  a  dealer  can  connect  with  potential 
customers  and  provide  them  with  detailed  product  infor- 
mation without  the  customer  ever  entering  the  showroom 
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ers  offered  some  sort  of 
computerized  car  informa 
tion.  Magazines  like  Car 
and  Driver,  Automobile 
and  Popular  Mechanics 
also  have  rushed 
computer-based 
new-car  guides 
onto  the  market. 

These  efforts  are,  at 
best,  a  modest  success. 
Computer  video  is  still  a 
poor  alternative  to  car 
commercials  on 


and 
other  sales 
tools,  the 
Internet  seems 
even  less  promising 
than  CD-ROM. 


Internet  could  eventually  fosi 
vicious  price-shopping,  er 
ing  profit  margins  for  dea 
ers  and  carmakers  alike. 
Right  now,  carmakers  are 
counting  on  profitable  de; 
ers  to  provide  the  service 
that  customers  demand. 
Widespread  use  of  the 
Internet  for  price  shoppir 
could  throw  a  moi 
key  wrench  into  ti 
strategy. 

Again,  it's  too 

early  to  predict  hi 

this  will  shake  ou 

but  for  automakers, 

dealers  and  customers,  it's 

going  to  be  an  exciting  time. 


Tom  Wilkinson  is  a  Detroit-based  writer  a 
has  covered  the  automotive  industry  for 
more  than  15  years.  He  is  a  founding  men 
her  of  the  Automotive  Press  Association  a, 
serves  on  its  board  of  directors. 
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leet  Operations  puts  more  people  at 
your  service  than  any  other  competitive 
fleet  sales  and  service  organization.  43 
field  personnel  and  21  service  profession- 
als nationwide  handle  all  your  GM  car 
and  light-duty  truck  needs.  Whoever 
said,  "Bigger  isn't  always  better,"  wasn't 
us.  Call  Fleet  Operations  for  details  at 
1-800-FLEET-OPS  (353-3867). 
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Operation 
Tnan  Ford, 

Chrysler,  Toyota 
and  Nissan. 
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PONTIAC 

FLEET  OPERATIONS.  ALL  TOGETHER  BETTER. 


Buick.  Cadillac,  Chevrolet.  GMC  Truck,  Oldsmobile.  Pontiac  and  their  respective  emblems  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  GM  Corp.  ©1994  GM  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


Always  travel  with  a  friend  of 
the  family.  LeSabre. 

More  families  depend  on  LeSabre  than  any  other 
full-size  car.  They  like  its  solid  feeling.  Trust  its  safety 
features — from  standard  dual  air  bags  to  anti-lock 
brakes.  They  enjoy  its  roominess  and  comfort.  yS 

In  fact,  they've  made  LeSabre  the  best-selling  jr 

full-size  car  in  America  for  the  last  four  y^ 

model  years.  We  think  that  was  a  ^^^ 

very  friendly  gesture.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-4A-BUICK. 


BUICK 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 
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eSabre  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CM  Corp. 
uckle  up.  America! 


Official  Sponsor  of 
1996  U.S.  Olympic  1 


In  this  story,  life  surpasses  art:  What  a  John  Steinbeck 
character  couldn't  do,  Bruce  Church  did. 


a  bag 


In  John  Steinbeck's  classic  East  of 
Eden,  Adam  Trask  tries  to  use  ice  to 
preserve  and  ship  lettuce  by  rail  to 
New  York  from  California's  Salinas 
Valley.  The  train  carrying  the  lettuce 
hits  warm  weather  in  the  Midwest. 
Alas,  the  crisp  green  stuff  is  a  soggy 
slop  when  it  gets  to  New  York. 

What  the  fictional  Adam  Trask 
couldn't  do  in  1915,  Bruce  Church 
and  his  descendants,  the  Taylors  and 
the  McNamaras,  did  with  Salinas- 
based  Fresh  International  Corp.  And 
they  took  the  idea  one  step  further, 
shipping  not  just  lettuce  but  ready-to- 
eat  salads. 

Bruce  Church  was  a  pioneer  Salinas 
lettuce  grower;  his  wife  attended  Sali- 
nas High  School  with  Steinbeck  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  A  gambler  and  a 
risk-taker,  Church  was  one  of  the  first 
growers  to  use  ice  successfully  to  pre- 
serve and  ship  fresh  lettuce  from  Sali- 
nas. When  he  died  in  1958,  Church 
passed  the  reins  of  his  company  to  his 
son-in-law,  Edward  (Ted)  Taylor. 

A  tough  businessman  who  often 
clashed  with  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers, Ted  Taylor  also  inherited  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's interest  in  developing 
new  technologies.  In  partnership  with 
Whirlpool  Corp.  during  the  1960s, 
Fresh  International  developed  a  sys- 
tem that  used  a  mixture  of  nitrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  to  modify 
the  atmosphere  in  an  enclosed  space 
and  slow  the  rate  at  which  chilled 
fruits  and  vegetables  decompose. 
Taylor's  systems  are  still  widely  used 
in  transporting  strawberries  and  other 
fresh  produce. 

Ted  Taylor  dreamed  of  reducing 
his  dependence  on  the  commodity 
produce  business.  He  wanted  to 
put  a  serving  of  salad  in  a  bag  that 
would  stay  fresh  for  several  weeks 
and  market  it  under  a  recognized 
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Ready-to-eat  salads 

brand  name — Fresh  Express. 

Any  biochemist  can  tell  you  this  is 
no  easy  task.  Once  it's  cut,  lettuce, 
like  any  plant,  breathes  in,  or  "re- 
spires," oxygen  while  giving  off  car- 
bon dioxide,  water  and  heat.  Left  in 
the  open  air,  the  lettuce  will  respire  as 
much  oxygen  as  it  can  get,  speeding 
up  its  own  decomposition.  The  pres- 
ervation trick  is  to  control  the  plant's 
rate  of  respiration,  slowing  down  the 
lettuce's  intake  of  oxygen. 

Taylor's  initial  experiments  during 
the  early  1980s  with  putting  salad  in  a 
bag  were  a  mess,  literally.  The  bagged 
salads  would  often  heat  up  on  the 
retailers'  shelves,  turning  into  what 
Taylor's  son  Steve,  Fresh  Internation- 
al's current  head,  calls  "schmoo."  He 
remembers  his  father  bellowing  at 
Fresh  International's  managers: 
"This  country  built  Liberty  ships  in 
30  days  and  you  [expletives  deleted] 
guvs  can't  get  lettuce  in 
a  bag!" 

The  problem  was  that  in  using  stan- 
dard plastic  bags,  the  scientists 
couldn't  regulate  the  lettuce's  respi- 
ration inside  the  bag.  So  they  devel- 
oped (and  patented)  their  own  bag, 
which  allows  more  of  the  lettuce's 
carbon  dioxide  to  be  released  than 
oxygen  to  get  in.  Nitrogen  is  injected 
into  the  bag  to  displace  the  oxygen, 
thus  slowing  the  rate  at  which  the 
greens  decompose. 

Dubbing  Fresh  International  the 
"Pioneer  in  Packaged  Salads,"  Ted 
Tavlor  started  selling  his  Fresh  Ex- 
press bagged  salads  in  1989.  With 
more  consumers  looking  for  conve- 
nience and  health)'  foods,  the  salads 
were  an  immediate  hit.  But  in  1991, 
just  as  he  was  about  the  see  his  salad 
dream  realized,  Taylor  died,  age  59, 
of  heart  failure. 

Fortunately  for  the  Taylor  family, 
sons  Bruce  and  Steve  were  ready  to 
take  over.  A  1977  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
with  a  degree  in  psychology,  Steve 
Taylor  had  at  first  balked  at  going  into 
the  family  business.  But  after  a  few  years 
of  overseeing  an  inner-city  ministry  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Taylor  decided  he 
preferred  business  to  social  work.  He 
picked  up  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  in 
1985,  briefly  ran  a  small  restaurant  in 
Los  Angeles  and  joined  his  father  at 
Fresh  International  in  1987.  His  youn- 
ger brother  Bruce  also  worked  for  the 


company  but  left  last  year  because  he 
thought  Fresh  International  should  pay 
more  attention  to  his  grandfather 
Bruce  Church's  original  lettuce  farm- 
ing business.  Regarding  commodity 
lettuce  growing,  Steve  Taylor  scoffs: 
"It's  a  pretty  stupid  business." 

Steve  Taylor,  now  40,  says  total 
sales  of  privately  held  Fresh  Interna- 
tional should  be  about  $450  million 
this  year.  Of  that,  sales  of  the  compa- 
ny's washed  and  premade  salads  will 
account  for  over  $350  million.  De- 
spite competition  from  big  Dole 
Food  Co.,  Fresh  International  has  a 
leading  40%  share  of  the  packaged- 
salads  business.  At  an  estimated  $800 


million  in  retail  revenues,  the  bi 
ness  is  about  half  as  big  as  the  marl 
for  whole  lettuce,  but  it's  growi 
much  faster.  Consumers  like  bag§ 
salads  because  there's  less  waste  a 
less  fuss:  no  washing  or  dryi 
required. 

The  retailers  like  the  product,  t< 
Gross  margins  on  bagged  salads 
approximately  the  same  as  on  head: 
lettuce,  around  40%  to  55%.  1 
whereas  a  head  of  lettuce  typic; 
retails  for  99  cents,  an  easy-to-sti 
bag  of  salad  goes  for  anywhere  fr 
$1.29  to  as  much  as  $2.99  for  a  fai 
Mexican  salad  consisting  of  iceb 
lettuce,  carrots,  cheese,  tortilla  ch 
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As  it  brings  modern  marketing  to  the  wine  business, 
the  Robert  Mondavi  clan  finds  that  share  of  market 
comes  from  "share  of  mind." 

Mondavi  bucks 
the  tide 


By  Tim  W.  Ferguson 

Vintners  in  California's  Napa  and 
Sonoma  valleys  have  been  slogging 
hard  under  dark,  clouds  the  last  few 
years.  The  phylloxera  rootstalk  infes- 
tation and  vexing  weather  have 
crimped  the  latest  harvest.  This,  on 
the  heels  of  a  grape  glut  and  a  rise  in 
imports  that  saw  prices  of  lower-end 
varietals  sag.  The  California  economy 
has  been  in  the  tank.  Bank  credit  dried 


up.  Consolidation  talk  remains  as 
thick  as  the  valleys'  morning  mists. 

But,  as  always,  what  is  trouble  for 
most  people  is  seen  as  opportunity  by 
a  few.  In  the  wine  business  the  oppor- 
tunists are  the  brothers  who  run  $200 
million  (sales)  Robert  Mondavi 
Corp.,  the  most  renowned  name  of 
modern  Napa. 

Four  years  ago  the  Mondavi  winery 


Fresh  Internation- 
al's Steve  Taylor 
Regarding  com- 
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growing,  he 
scoffs:  "It's  a 
pretty  stupid 
business."  His 
younger  brother 
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and  sour  cream  salsa  dressing — more 
money,  in  short,  per  sale  and  per  foot 
of  selling  space. 

Reflecting  the  success  of  bagged 
salads,  many  retailers  are  installing 
new  and  separate  coolers  for  salads 
and  other  precut  and  prewashed  vege- 
tables. What's  next?  Fresh  Interna- 
tional is  looking  at  fruit  salad  combi- 
nations such  as  melons  and  strawber- 
ries, as  well  as  sliced  chicken  salads. 

In  East  of  Eden,  someone  tells 
Adam  Trask:  "Let  your  damned  [re- 
frigeration] idea  die.  Kick  dust  over 
it."  It's  always  been  that  way:  The 
future  belongs  to  those  who  refuse  to 
let  good  ideas  die.  ■■ 
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Greetings! 
But  Napa 
Valley's  not  so 
hospitable  a  place 
if  you're  short 
on  grapes  and 
have  to  pay  spot 
market  prices. 
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Mondavi's  way 


was  the  subject  of  takeover  specula- 
tion, its  traditionally  high  leverage  a 
millstone,  given  the  pest  emergency 
that  posed  a  $20  million  replanting 
obligation  on  top  of  expansion  needs. 
But  rather  than  sell  out,  the  Mondavi 
clan  went  public,  raising  $32.3  mil- 
lion in  new  capital  for  the  company. 
The  Mondavis  put  the  money  to  work 
by  replanting  their  stricken  vineyards 
and  expanding  their  facilities. 

Mondavi's  stock  tanked  after  the 
initial  offering.  But  so  much  better  are 
the  company's  prospects  now  that  the 
stock  recently  bounded  above  $26  a 
share,  nearly  double  the  initial  price. 
The  company  just  raised  $35.5  mil- 
lion more  in  a  secondary  offering. 

Mondavi  was  able  to  avoid  selling 
out  to  big  liquor  interests  because  it 
had  two  strong  assets:  the  golden 
Mondavi  brand  name,  and  a  super- 
salesman  in  the  person  of  82 -year-old 
Robert  Mondavi,  the  company's 
chairman. 

More  than  ever  a  salesman  and  Napa 
Valley  ambassador  since  his  sons,  Mi- 
chael and  Timothy,  assumed  day-to- 
day management  in  1990,  the  senior 
Mondavi  has  long  used  regal  showi- 
ness  to  engage  the  broader  public's 
interest  in  his  labels,  and  good  wine 
generally.  He  regularly  sponsors 
three-star  culinary  soirees,  for  exam- 
ple, and  has  teamed  with  Baron  Phi- 
lippe de  Rothschild  of  French  Bor- 
deaux fame  to  produce  the  $60-a- 
bottle  Opus  One  label.  Flush  with  cash 
from  the  latest  stock  offering,  Mon- 
davi is  spending  $2.5  million  on  print 
ads  this  year  to  reinforce  its  allure. 

Michael  Mondavi,  at  53  the  win- 
ery's chief  executive,  has  a  phrase  for 
the  promotional  glow  his  father  cre- 
ates: "Share  of  mind."  He  explains: 
"If  you  don't  have  the  share  of  mind 
of  the  distributor,  the  distributor's 
sales  rep,  the  supermarket  manager, 
the  restaurateur,  the  waiter  or  wait- 
ress, the  odds  of  having  your  wine 
available  to  the  consumer  are  less." 

Mondavi's  share  of  mind  enhances 
its  share  of  market.  The  vintage  wines 
produced  at  Mondavi's  Napa  base 
reach  a  high  end  of  the  retail  market, 
usually  retailing  above  $14  a  bottle. 
The  margins  there  are  great,  but  the 
segment  is  tiny,  maybe  3%  of  all  table 
wine  sold  in  the  U.S.  So  Mondavi  has 
used  its  powerful  brand  name  to  move 
down  into  the  vast  $3-to-$14-a-bot- 
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Grape  crush; 
Robert  Mondavi 
flanked  by  sons 
Timothy  (left) 
and  Michael 
Keeping  cachet 
while  going 
for  volume. 


Mondavi's  new  bottle 

It  saves  pennies  apiece  on  foil  wrap. 


de  category,  home  to  Americans  ac 
quiring  a  taste  for  varietals  such  a 
chardonnay  or  cabernets.  This  $1.J 
billion  (at  wholesale)  market  segmen 
accounts  for  39%  of  all  wine  sold  ii 
the  U.S.;  volume  here  has  been  rising 
15%  a  year,  according  to  Gomberg 
Fredrikson  &  Associates,  publisher 
of  an  industry  newsletter. 

This  moving  down  strategy  car 
ries  the  risk  of  cheapening  the  pres 
tigious  Mondavi  name,  which  ap 
pears  prominently  on  its  lesse 
wines'  labels.  But  so  far  there's  beer 
no  sign  of  that  happening. 
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In  the  S7-to-S14-a-bottle  seg- 
ment, Mondavi  last  year  introduced 
its  Coastal  line,  grown  partially  on 
lines  outside  the  prime  Xapa-So- 
noma  territory.  Coastal  should  sell 
450,000  cases  this  year,  more  than 
double  last  \  ear's  volume. 

In  the  S3-to-S7-a-bottle  market, 
Mondavi  has  built  up  its  Woodbridge 
label,  made  mainly  from  grapes 
bought  from  the  northern  part  of 
California's  Centra]  Valley.  Accord- 
ing to  former  Mondavi  executive 
George  Schofield,  Mondavi's  name 
on  the  Woodbridge  label  probably 


commands  50  cents  more  a  bottle 
than  Woodbridge's  rivals;  Mondavi 
keeps  half  that  premium,  the  rest  go- 
ing to  the  distributors  and  retailers.  In 
selling  4  million  Woodbridge  cases  a 
year  (ten  times  its  Xapa  volume), 
Mondavi  thus  realizes  S12  million  in 
incremental  cash  flow — nearly  SI  per 
Mondavi  share. 

That  half-dollar  isn't  solely  an  im- 
age premium,  notes  Timothy  Ramcv, 
a  Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell/C.J. 
Lawrence  analyst  who  follows  the 
winery.  Mondavi  reuses  oak  barrels 
from  its  high-end  operations,  enhanc- 
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ing  Woodbridge's  quality  with  aging 
that  most  cheaper  stuff  lacks.  Ramey 
estimates  Mondavi  will  earn  around 
SI. 50  a  share  in  its  fiscal  year  ending 
next  June,  up  10%  from  fiscal  1995. 

The  way  the  consumer  market 
works  is  a  benefit  to  a  high-profile 
producer  such  as  Mondavi.  Budget- 
conscious  diners  who've  been  scared 
off  bottled  wines  by  high  restaurant 
markups  are  ordering  more  wine  by 
the  glass;  in  making  these  selections, 
label  renown  is  the  best  trigger.  And 
buying  for  home  consumption  is  in- 
creasingly taking  place  not  in  a  wine- 
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Mondavi's  way 

shop,  where  the  merchant's  advice 
often  determines  the  sale,  but  rather 
in  serve-yourself  emporiums  where 
price  and  brand  recognition  count. 
Woodbridge  does  a  high  30%  of  its 
volume  in  warehouse  club  stores. 

By  moving  down  market  and  great- 
ly increasing  its  volumes,  Mondavi 
puts  itself  in  need  of  other  growers' 
grapes,  and  in  a  tight  supply  period 
like  now,  that  can  be  treacherous. 
Particularly  in  Napa,  Mondavi  would 
like  to  be  more  self-sufficient.  But 
paying  $40,000  or  more  an  acre  for 
improved  vineyards  would  strain  its 
balance  sheet. 

Instead  of  buying  vineyards,  Mon- 
davi is  cutting  the  best  deals  it  can  as  a 
major  buyer  of  grapes.  Mondavi's 
chief  financial  officer,  Gregory  Evans, 
says  60%  to  75%  of  the  supply  for  the 
Coastal  and  Woodbridge  wines  will 
be  sourced  from  medium-  to  long- 
term  contracts.  After  factoring  in  the 
grapes  that  Mondavi  itself  grows,  that 
leaves  as  little  as  5%  of  its  total  grape 
needs  that  must  be  purchased  on  the 
spot  market,  where  prices  for  some 
grapes  increased  50%  this  year. 


Mondavi  isn't  the  only  concern 
bucking  the  headwinds  buffeting  Cal- 
ifornia's vintners.  A  few  niche  pro- 
ducers are,  too.  Napa's  Silver  Oak 
Cellars  is  only  an  $11  million  busi- 
ness, but  a  big  name  in  cabernet 
sauvignon;  it  ages  its  wines  four  to  five 
years  before  releasing  them.  Co-own- 
er Justin  Meyer  says  that  on  the  re- 
lease date  a  year  ago,  he  sold 
$340,000  out  the  front  door.  "I  won- 
der where  they  get  the  money  for  this 
stuff,"  he  marvels  of  his  younger  cus- 
tomers, who  pay  more  than  $30  a 
bottle.  Silver  Oak's  44,000  cases 
ready  for  shipment  this  fall  "already 
have  names  on  them,"  adds  Meyer. 

John  Schwartz,  a  vice  president  at 
Wente  Bros.  Winery,  a  major  exporter, 
reports  that  during  a  September  sales 
trip  to  Europe,  he  found  a  new  thirst 
for  "New  World"  wines  among  Euro- 
peans, although  the  strengthening  dol- 
lar forced  him  to  shave  some  prices. 

Wine  World  Estates  in  Napa  is  do- 
ing well,  too.  Owned  by  Switzerland's 
mighty  Nestle  S.A.,  Wine  World  has 
extensive  vineyards  in  Napa  and  down 
the   California  coast  to  near  Santa 


Barbara.  President  Walter  Klenz  ha| 
rebuilt  the  grand  Beringer  name,  an 
restored  a  Sonoma  label  of  more  re  I 
cent  vintage,  Chateau  Souverain,  t< 
good  favor.  In  perhaps  its  boldes 
move,  Wine  World  used  heavy  adver  j 
tising  ( and  steady  winemaking)  to  tak 
over  the  marginal  Meridian  marqu 
and  turn  it  into  a  bestselling  chardon 
nay  for  $7  to  $  12  a  bottle. 

There's  even  a  silver  lining  to  th 
phylloxera  scourge.  Phylloxera  im 
poses  a  vine-replanting  obligatioi 
that  is,  for  some  growers,  a  chance  tc 
uproot  past  errors — assuming  the1 
can  raise  the  capital.  "A  $300-mil 
lion-to-$400-million  opportunity,' 
Klenz  calls  it.  But  the  investmen 
pays.  New  vines  not  only  resist  th( 
insects  but  can  be  planted  closer  to 
gether  and  produce  more  grapes. 

In  some  of  its  replanted  vineyards 
Mondavi  is  now  getting  over  2,00( 
vines  to  the  acre,  four  times  the  ok 
standard.  It  is  giving  back  some  o 
that  gain  by  growing  less  fruit  pei 
vine,  intensifying  the  grape  flavors 
but  still  expects  to  harvest  50%  to  70°/ 
more  tonnage  than  a  decade  ago.  ■ 
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Francis  Ford 
Coppola 
Hollywood 
shtick  at  an 
old  chateau. 
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Coppola's 
bigger  show 


: 


Jarvis  vineyards 
A  fortune  sunk 
into  a  cave. 


Napa  Vatxey  wags  like  to 
say  that  winemaking  makes 
small  fortunes  from  big 
ones.  The  business  is  often 
an  eccentric  indulgence. 
Hollywood's  Francis 
Ford  Coppola  this  year 
bought  Napa's  old  Ingle- 
nook  chateau  and  frontage 
to  complete  his  1 ,700- 
acre  Niebaurri-Coppola  Es- 
tate Winery.  I  Gu  stave 
Niebaum  founded  Ingle- 
nook  in  1879 — the  label 
has  been  under  outside 
ownership  since  1964. ) 
Coppola's  was  said  to  be  a 
$  1 0  million  deal,  and  he 
is  putting  maybe  S3  million 
more  into  creating  at  the 
chateau  such  attractions  as 
a  "multimedia'''  tasting 
room  (video  with  your 
vino).  Displays  of  movie 
shtick,  like  the  convertible 
from  Coppola's  film 


Tucker and  Vito  Corleone's 
desk  from  JJjc  Godfather, 
may  bring  in  200,000  visi- 
tors a  year. 

Also  this  year  retired 
electronics  entrepreneur 
William  Jarvis  opened  a 
cave  winery  on  a  hillside  4 
miles  above  Napa.  Inside 
Jarvis1  cavern  is  a  waterfall 
and  an  acoustically  correct 
cocktail  chamber;  a  fiber- 
optic chandelier  hangs  in 
the  ladies'  room.  The  cave 
cost  Jarvis  S20-million- 
plus  to  create.  His  operation 
produces  only  5,000  cases 
a  year  of  chardonnay  and  ca- 
bernets. The  wine  draws 
raves  and  retails  at  S34  to 
S48  a  bottle,  but  even  so 
brings  Jarvis  no  more  than 
S2.4  million  a  year  in  gross 
revenues.  Good-bye  large 
fortune,  hello  smaller  one. 
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SAN  MARCO 
ALARM 

A  fully  automatic  wristwatch 
alarm  by  ULYSSE  NARDIN 


The  San  Marco  Alarm  has  an  auto- 
matic movement  with  a  self-winding 
alarm,  and  a  guilloche  dial  with  day 
and  date  windows.  Available  in  18  K 
gold  or  stainless  steel 


Each  Ulysse  Nardin  timepiece  is 
individually  hand-crafted  by  the  ex- 
pert watchmakers  in  our  workshop 
in  Le  Lode,  Switzerland. 


ULYSSE  /NARDIN 
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CALIFORNIA        COSTA  MESA    SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 

SHOP  AT  HOME   (212)  736-6234    1-500  3*6-3332 


For  a  catalog  call  (201 )  894-8339 


across  the  globe,  industries  once  owned  by 
/emments  are  now  owned  by  the  people:  the  people 
Ithe  world  who  invest  in  them.  And  Merrill  Lynch  is 
[ping  to  lead  the  way. 

Ithe  trusted  advisor  to  governments  and  investors 
[oughout  the  world,  Merrill  Lynch  has  brought  to 
susands  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  equity 
[nership  of  these  privatized  corporations. 

se  in  point:  our  work  for  the  government  of  Indonesia  in 
privatization  of  its  international  telecommunications 
lpany,  P.T.  Indosat.  As  a  privatized,  well-capitalized 
joration,  Indosat  will  be  able  to  contribute  dynamically 

|:he  economy  of  Indonesia,  the  worlds  fourth  most 
>ulous  nation. 


privatization  promotes  general  economic  expansion 

r 


i  global  competitiveness.  And  for  those  in  countries 
ere  privatizations  have  taken  place,  it  provides  an 
Dortunity  to  participate  in  the  performance  of  their 
ion's  industries. 


THE    DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN    STATE    OWNERSHIP 


AND    WORLD    OWNERSHIP 


|rrill  Lynch  has  become  a  leader  in  privatization  because 
>ur  commitment  to  offering  superior  advice  and 
[ducts  to  the  governments  of  the  world.  And  to  bringing 
[orld  of  opportunity  to  the  investors  of  the  world. 

this  commitment  that  helps  make  a  difference  for  both. 
le  difference  is  Merrill  Lynch. 


Merrill  Lynch 

A  tradition  of  trust. 


Immense  power  lies  in  the  information  repositories  of 
the  Internet.  How  to  tap  it?  Who  will  control  the  data? 
Some  strange  beasts  are  crawling  out  onto  the  Web. 

Along  came 
the  spiders 


By  Philip  E.  Ross  and  Nikhil  Hutheesing 


What's  the  Web? 

A  quick  answer:  The  World  Wide  Web  is  a  subset  of  the 
Internet  consisting  of  pages  linked  by  hypertext. 

That  definition  calls  for  three  more. 

The  Internet  is  not  something  you  can  see  or  touch.  It 
has  no  physical  presence.  It  is  a  collection  of  50,000 
computer  networks  in  90  countries.  These  networks 
share  only  a  format  for  routing  data  from  any  computer 
attached  to  one  of  these  networks  to  any  other. 
Connections  are  made  across  phone  lines.  Home 
computers  typically  aren't  part  of  these  networks,  but 
they  can  dial  into  one — and  thus  reach  the  entire 
Internet — through  a  sendee  like  America  Online. 

A  Web  page  is  a  publicly  available  computer  file  stored 
on  a  computer  attached  to  the  Internet.  It  may  consist  of 
text,  sound  or  graphics,  and  it  can  be  a  lot  longer  than  a 
printed  page.  When  you  access  a  World  Wide  Web  page, 
you  ask  your  on-line  service  to  fetch  the  file  from 
wherever  it's  stored — perhaps  on  the  far  side  of  the  globe. 

The  page  may  contain  hypertext  links  to  other  pages 
stored  at  other  Web  sites.  Click  on  a  link  and  you 
automatically  fetch  that  other  page. 

You  aren't  necessarily  connected  directly  to  the  Web 
site  from  which  you're  trying  to  fetch  an  interesting  page. 
Think  of  your  relation  to  that  Web  site  not  as  a  two-way 
phone  conversation  but  as  a  mail-order  operation.  You 
make  a  request  and  get  a  digital  package  by  return  mail. 

Ideally,  the  turnaround  is  measured  in  seconds.  On 
bad  days  it  can  take  hours — partly  because  spiders  (see 
story)  are  increasing  the  amount  of  traffic.  But,  pre- 
Internet,  the  same  information  might  take  weeks  to  reach 
you,  assuming  you  could  find  it.        — David  Churbuck 
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Your  husband  has  just  been  hospitalized  with  a  stroki 
You  want  to  get  your  hands  on  a  book  about  strol* 
patients  and  how  to  help  them.  The  library  around  tl" 
corner  has  close  to  a  million  volumes.  Surely,  among  thei 
are  two  or  three  books  that  are  exactly  what  you  want.  Bi 
when  you  get  in  the  front  door,  you  confront  a  giant  mes 
The  library  has  no  call  numbers,  no  card  catalog,  n 
shelving  by  subject.  To  find  what  you  want  you  have  t 
paw  through  the  books  one  at  a  time. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  a  conventional  library  with  foi 
walls  and  stacks  of  books.  This  is  the  Internet's  Worl 
Wide  Web.  You've  heard  a  lot  about  it.  It's  a  burgeonin 
mass  of  interconnected  data  files  that  stretches  fror 
computer  to  computer  across  the  globe.  It  is  not  yet,  but 
may  one  day  be,  the  repository  of  most  of  the  world 
important  commercial  and  scientific  knowledge. 

But  back  to  our  stroke  information  search.  You  kno^ 
one  of  the  intersections,  or  nodes,  on  the  Web  'library 
houses  the  information — but  which  one?  You  need  mor 
than  human  help;  you  need  electronic  help,  and  it's  oi 
there.  In  Web-speak,  you  need  the  services  of  a  spider. 

These  so-called  spiders,  software  really,  comb  the  We 
for  new  sites  and  for  updated  information  on  old  one; 
They  bring  back  the  data  to  their  lairs,  index  it  and  the 
search  the  index  on  command. 

These  spiders  can  search  for  keywords  in  the  title  or  th 
body  of  a  digitized  document — simultaneously  scannin 
an  entire  universe  of  documents  from  the  world's  Wei 
sites.  Better,  the  spiders  can  track  down  millions  of  cross 
references  that  crisscross  the  Web,  saving  you  preciou 
minutes — or  hours — of  trips  down  dead  ends  to  Web  site 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  search.  The  results  c 
that  search,  of  files  ranked  by  probable  relevance,  appea 
on  your  screen.  If  there's  something  on  strokes  some 
where  out  there  on  the  Internet,  this  is  the  way  to  find  it 
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It's  as  if  your  librarian  snipped  the  index  pages  out  of 
i  every  one  of  the  million  volumes  on  hand,  sorted  them  all 
H  nto  a  master  index,  then  constructed  a  master  bibliogra- 
phy that  showed  which  books  cited  which  others. 

No  human  librarian  could  handle  this  job.  Software  can. 
Nine  best  spiders  now  at  work  are  capturing  and  indexing  a 
I million  documents  a  day.  And  the  Web  is  still  tiny,  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  things.  It  contains  a  fraction  of  1%  of  the 
mvorld's  publicly  available  data.  Roughly  tripling  in  size 
x  fcvery  year,  the  Web  will,  in  a  bit  more  than  six  years,  gr<  >\v  a 
thousandfold. 

.:     It  will  take  a  lot  of  very  smart  spiders  to  bring  all  this 
ic  jnder  human  control. 

What  can  a  spider  do  for  you?  Now?  Say  you're  in  the 


Architext  team  (clockwise  from  top): 

Ryan  Mclntyre,  Graham  Spencer,  Mark  Van 

Haren,  Benjamin  Lutch,  Martin  Reinfned 

and  Joseph  Kraus 

They  claim  to  have  the 

fastest  spider  on  the  Web. 


market  for  fancy  French  wine.  Log  on  to  the  Internet  via 
America  Online,  Prodigy  or  one  of  their  competitors.  Call 
up  your  Web  browser — provided  by  most  commercial  on- 
line services;  these  are  the  programs  that  enable  you  to 
specify  a  Web  site  and  call  it  up  on  your  screen.  Type  in  the 
address  (see  tabic,  p.  214)  and  when  its  page  appears,  fill  in 
the  search  field  with  a  few  keywords. 
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Michael  Mauldin, 
computer  scientist 
and  cofounder 
of  Lycos 
He  claims  to 
have  the  most 
comprehensive 
spider  on 
the  Web. 


For  example,  try  wine-hunting  with  the  Lycos  spider 
(address:  http://www.lycos.com).  We  told  Lycos  to  look 
for  "Chateau  Margaux."  In  a  minute,  up  came  a  huge  list 
of  chateaux  in  France.  Not  exactly  what  we  wanted.  But 
one  entry  mentioned  Margaux,  and  a  click  of  the  mouse 
there  brought  forth  a  slightly  more  focused  assortment — a 
newsletter  about  Bordeaux,  information  about  gay  televi- 
sion (one  TV  movie  starred  Margaux  Hemingway)  and, 
finally,  Sam's  Wine  Warehouse.  Bingo — there  you  can  get 
a  case  of  the  '93  Margaux  for  $590. 

For  now,  the  Web  will  take  you  only  so  far.  You  might 
find  a  bottle  of  wine,  but  you  probably  won't  find  a 
replacement  circuit  board  for  your  gas  furnace.  You  can't 
do  much  buying  on  the  Internet,  either.  Payment  mecha- 
nisms that  will  facilitate  on-line  commerce  are  still  in  their 
infancy. 

Do  the  stroke  search  and  you  could  locate  a  booklet  on 
post-stroke  rehabilitation,  available  free  from  the  Public 
Health  Service,  but  for  one  of  the  good  books  on  the 
subject  you  would  still  have  to  visit  a  conventional  library. 

That's  because  right  now  the  Web  consists  almost 
entirely  of  information  that  someone  wants  to  give  away — 
promotional  material  about  new  car  models,  for  instance, 
or  documents  that  the  government  places  in  the  public 


domain.  A  separate  world  of  information  that  you  have 
pay  to  see  is  available  from  on-line  services  only  loose 
connected  to  the  Web.  There  is  as  yet  no  spider  that  will  si 
through  all  the  freebie  and  pay-per-view  informatic 
about,  say,  General  Electric  as  an  investment,  delivering 
menu  of  document  choices  ranked  by  price. 

But  if  its  present  explosive  growth  continues,  the  We 
will  in  short  order  become  a  powerful  medium  of  publisl 
ing,  advertising  and  electronic  commerce.  Picture  a  vas 
decentralized  electronic  library  that  contains  all  the  impo 
tant  sales  brochures,  airline  schedules,  recall  notices,  dm 
interaction  warnings,  mail-order  catalogs,  analyst  report 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  filings,  Internal  Revi 
nue  Service  forms,  library  card  catalogs,  repair  manual 
movie  reviews,  appellate  court  decisions,  restaurant  mem 
and  phone  directories. 

At  that  time,  spiders — or  whatever  species  into  whic 
thev  evolve — will  be  the  gatekeepers.  Whose  applianc 
dealership  goes  to  the  top  of  the  screen  when  you  ai 
looking  for  a  dishwasher?  Will  spiders  undercut  vendors  ( 
costly  legal  or  medical  research  by  hunting  down  the  sam 
material  from  public  domain  sources?  Will  they  put  Yello1 
Pages  ($9.8  billion  a  year)  and  newspaper  classified  ac 
(over  $11   billion)  out  of  business?  Will  thev  make 
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mpossible  to  police  copyrights? 

No  one  has  the  answers  to  these  questions  because 
;piders  are  so  new.  Dozens  are  at  work  now,  funded 
primarily  by  venture  capitalists.  Most  of  them  are  less  than 
1  vear  old. 

The  spider  business  goes  back  to  what  is,  in  Web  terms, 
indent  times.  In  1994,  two  Stanford  University'  graduate 
itudents,  David  Filo  and  Jerry  Yang,  were  able  to  survey 
he  Web  using  primitive  software  tools.  Their  product, 
'David  and  Jerry's  Guide  to  the  Web,"  was  available, 
gratis,  to  anyone  with  access  to  the  Internet. 

The  guide  grew  quickly — and  Filo  and  Yang  saw  the 
:ommercial  possibilities.  By  July  1994  they  renamed  their 
.ervice  Yahoo!  (http://www.vahoo.com).  This  April,  Ya- 
ioo!  landed  financing  from  Menlo  Park's  Sequoia  Capital 
ind  incorporated.  The  founders  used  some  of  the  money 
o  hire  human  indexers  to  work  in  their  Mountain  View, 
3alif.  office.  Web  sites  submitted  their  addresses,  and  the 
ndexers  categorized  them  by  subject.  Yahoo!  also  em- 
ployed a  primitive  spider  to  search  out  new  Web  sites. 
What's  a  Web  site?  See  box,  p.  210.)  That  system  of  human 
ndexers  worked  when  there  were  a  few  thousand  Web 
;ites  (each  identified  by  a  sort  of  title  page  called  the 
'home  page").  But  now  there  are  about  200,000  Web 
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sites,  and  there's  no  limit  to  the  total.  With  the  help  of 
Prodigy's  Personal  Web  Pages  software  (among  others) 
anybody  can  create  a  Web  site. 

Thus  it  became  necessary  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
electronic  means  of  search.  Last  month  Yahoo!  comple- 
mented its  batter}'  of  ten  human  indexers  with  a  spider. 
The  spider  was  a  piece  of  software  licensed  from  Open 
Text,  a  privately  held  Waterloo,  Ont.  firm  that  had 
originally  developed  its  search  and  retrieval  expertise  to 
navigate  the  database  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

Plenty  of  other  spiders  are  crawling  out  of  the  wood- 
work. Among  them  are  such  fancifully  named  creations  as 
the  WebCrawler,  the  in-house  arachnid  of  America  On- 
line; Carnegie-Mellon  University-affiliated  Lycos,  proba- 
bly the  biggest  (its  name  is  from  a  scientific  term  for  wolf 
spider);  Open  Text,  affiliated  with  directory  Yahoo!  One 
recent  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle  experiment 
called  MetaCrawler  is  a  spider  farm  of  sorts.  It  harnesses 
half  a  dozen  existing  spiders  in  parallel  to  give  users  the 
combined  fruits  of  their  searches. 

Operators  of  spiders  are  getting,  or  aim  to  get, 
revenue  from  either  advertising — shown  on  your  screen 
when  you  use  their  services — or  monthly  fees  like  those 
charged  by  America  Online  and  other  on-line  services. 


Timothy  Bray, 
xesident  of 
)pen  Text 
lis  is  the  most 
neticulous 
spider— it 
ndexes  every 
word  of  the  files 
t  retrieves. 
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Venture  capitalists  are  rushing  in.  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  and  Lycos  cofounder  Michael  Mauldin,  a 
research  scientist  at  the  university,  recently  sold  a  major- 
ity position  in  the  company  to  CMC,  Ventures,  of  Wil- 
mington, Mass.,  a  firm  that  invests  only  in  Internet- 
related  businesses. 

It's  a  hot  sector.  Netscape  Communications  Corp., 
which  offers  a  mere  browser  for  the  Web,  not  a  spider, 
has  a  $2  billion  market  value.  A  browser,  remember,  is 
merely  a  window  into  the  Web;  it  doesn't  have  any 
search  functions. 

All  these  spiders  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  searching 
algorithms  created  for  mainframe  computers  three  de- 
cades ago.  One  of  these  was  a  program  developed  by 
Data  Central  that  searched  mainframes  by  brute  force:  It 
would  inspect  even'  character  of  text  to  find  a  keyword 
match.  It  was  literal-minded,  returning  a  document  if  an 
exact  match  was  found,  ignoring  the  document  if  the 
match  was  merely  close,  and  making  no  judgment  about 
how  useful  the  retrieved  item  was  likely  to  be. 

Since  then,  database  searching  has  become  far  more 
sophisticated.  Given  the  right  instructions,  retrieval  soft- 
ware knows  that  "litigate"  is  almost  the  same  as  "litiga- 
tion." You  can  frame  complex  queries;  for  example,  show 
all  documents  that  include  both  "litigate"  and  "trust" 
and  are  dated  after  June  1 . 

Searching  has  become  a  big  business  for  those  owning 
such  gigantic  databases  as  Reed  Elsevier's  Lexis-Nexis 
news  and  legal  archives;  Knight- Ridder's  Dialog,  with 
its  multiplicity  of  commercial  libraries;  and  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service,  with  its  Niagara  of  business  stories. 
West  Publishing's  legal  database  consists  largely  of 
court  opinions;  its  immense  value  lies  in  how  West  has 
made  those  uncopyrighted  words  accessible  to  lawyers. 
Lexis-Nexis  and  West  have  their  own  searching  meth- 
ods; the  others  use  software  from  companies  like  pls 


» 


(Personal  Librarian  Systems). 

Lexis-Nexis   stores   746   gigabytes,   or   746    bill 
characters,  of  text.  That's  very  roughly  the  equivalen   1 
746,000  books.  Dialog's  mammoth  cache  is  6  te 
bytes — 6  million  books.  By  way  of  comparison, 
granddaddy  of  all  libraries,  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
million  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Web  is  much  smaller — now — at  70  gigs  of  tt 
But  that  could  cease  to  be  the  case  as  soon  as  five  ye  |s 
hence,  by  which  point,  predicts  Lycos'  Mauldin,  "80°/ 
publicly  available  information  will  be  on  the  Web." 
keep  up  with  the  Web's  phenomenal  growth,  the  < 
line  world  needs  bigger,  faster  and  brainier  spiders.  C  : 
glimpse  of  the  future  may  be  seen  in  the  University 
Washington's  experimental  MetaCrawler.  It  pig 
backs  its  searches  on  six  other  sendees — those  of  Lye 
WebCrawler,  InfoSeek,  Open  Text,  Yahoo!  and  Gala 

MetaCrawler  raises  some  knotty  ownership  problems 
strips  out  the  advertising  that  some  spiders  display  n 
their  screens  to  pay  for  their  searches  (which  are,  for  nc> 
all  free  to  users).  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  on  a  big  sc 
legal  battles  might  ensue.  If  you  take  my  information  I 
strip  out  the  ad  that  paid  for  it,  are  you  stealing  from  r  : 

MetaCrawler's  codesigner,  Oren  Etzioni,  a  profes  i 
of  computer  science  at  the  University  of  Washington,  s-t 
he's  informed  all  six  services  of  his  secondary  use,  si: 
none  has  complained  of  the  free  ride  he  takes.  T 
could  be  because  MetaCrawler  is  such  a  tiny  operat 
for  now. 

Because  MetaCrawler  lets  other  computers  do 
heavy  lifting  of  searching,  it  can  offer  not  only 
advantages  of  combined  search,  but  also  a  more  inte. 
gent   querying   system.   You   can   specify   not   mer  j 
isolated  words  but  phrases — like  "fourscore  and  se' 
years" — can  thus  be  treated  as  a  unit,  eliminating  a  lo 
false  positives. 


i, 

T. 

ik 


End  your  surfing 

Name 

Architext,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
http://www.atext.com 

InfoSeek,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
http://www.infoseek.com 

Lycos,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
http://www.lycos.com 

McKinley  Group,  Inc.,  Sausalito,  Calif. 
http://www.mckinley.com 

Open  Text,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
http://www.opentext.com 

WebCrawler,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
http://www.webcrawler.com 

MetaCrawler,  Seattle,  Wash. 
http://www.metacrawler.com 

Yahoo!,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
http://www.yahoo.com 


Services 

Says  it  can  retrieve  a  million  pages  a  day.  Acrewof  editors  reviews  the  most  interesting  pages.  Plans 
to  add  on-site  indexing,  which  should  speed  up  Web  indexing. 

Searches  the  Web;  also  offers  for-fee  searches  on  proprietary  databases. 

Claims  to  have  mapped  90%  of  the  Web. 

» 

OnlinesinceAugustwith  smart  spiders  preprogrammed  tolikesomesites  and  shun  others.  Humans 
add  some  judgments. 

Indexes  every  single  word.  Can  search  for  phrases,  not  just  words.  Is  collaborating  with  Yahoo!. 

America  Online's  proprietary  spider,  but  can  be  used  for  free  by  anyone  on  the  Net. 

Piggybacksonotherspiders,  delivering  verycomprehensivesearches.  But  can  take  upto3minutesto 
retrieve  information. 

A  menu-style  directory  to  the  Internet,  more  like  a  table  of  contents.  Teaming  up  with  Open  Text  to 
provide  search  functions. 


•  ' 


Once  you  have  a  Web  browser,  try  out  one  of  these  spiders.  For  now  they  are  free. 
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Why  aren't  the  other  spiders  that  smart?  They  can't 
afford  to  be,  says  Lycos  cofounder  Mauldin.  Mauldin, 
36,  is  an  old  hand  in  artificial  intelligence — he  designed 
a  robot  conversationalist  in  1989 — so  he  could  easily 
produce  a  thinking  spider.  "But  with  our  volume,  I  have 
to  turn  down  the  smarts,"  he  says.  (If  your  spider  spends 
too  much  time  contemplating  whether  a  document  is  just 
what  you  want,  it  won't  have  time  to  go  through  all  the 
documents.)  "MetaCrawler  will,  too,  if  it  gets  much 
bigger." 

The  spiders  have  their  hands  full  just  gathering.  A 
spider  sends  out  a  blizzard  of  calls  on  the  Web,  starting 
with  a  few  well-situated  servers  whose  files  it  searches 
either  completely,  word  by  word,  or  in  summary  fash- 
ion— say,  for  titles,  keywords  and  abstracts.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  spider  makes  a  note  of  links  to  other  sites.  Those 
links  fuel  subsequent  bursts  of  search  and  discovery, 
which  expand  outward  in  a  widening  circle  of  coverage, 
much  like  that  of  a  chain  letter. 

The  spider's  helper  program  then  swings  into  action.  It 
prunes  duplicated  information  and  groups  files  in  catego- 
ries as  simple  as  alphabetized  keywords  or  as  ambitious  as 
"concepts."  Thus,  with  the  smartest  spiders,  "chip" 
stories  might  be  separated  into  subgroups  according  to 
which  of  these  words  also  occurs:  "potato,"  "micro- 
processor," "wood"  and  "golf."  The  goal  is  to  provide  an 
index  that  includes  all  relevant  documents,  not  just  those 
containing  the  keywords  a  user  happens  to  think  of.  But 
you  have  to  be  careful:  If  your  concept  gets  too  broad, 
your  spider  will  fetch  nor  just  needles,  but  the  whole 
darned  haystack. 

All  this  fetching  and  indexing  goes  on  at  night  and  in 
some  cases  during  the  day  as  well.  Queries,  meanwhile, 
come  in  at  any  time.  The  spider  attempts  to  choke  back  the 
threatened  information  overload  bv  ranking  the  answers 
according  to  probable  relevance.  For  example,  a  search  of 
the  phrase  "Forbes  magazine"  on  the  Lycos  service 
brought  up  over  8,000  citations,  of  which  only  the  first  ten 
were  displayed.  The  top-rated  citations  really  did  have  to 
do  with  this  publication.  (One,  in  fact,  directed  our 
attention  to  an  example  of  blatant  infringement  of  our 
copyright.)  The  further  down  you  went  on  the  list, 
however,  the  more  tenuous  the  connection  became.  For 
example,  seven  down  the  list  was  an  article  in  Influx 
magazine  about  a  skateboarder,  Israel  Forbes. 

How  can  dumb  silicon  judge  the  relevance  of  a  docu- 
ment? Today's  relatively  primitive  spiders  don't  attempt  to 
understand  the  language.  They  concentrate  on  certain 
symptomatic  features  of  it.  Grade  a  keyword  match  by 
word  proximity,  and  the  connected  phrase  "bull  market" 
will  outrank  a  citation  that  mentions  a  bull  in  the  second 
paragraph  and  a  farmer's  market  in  the  twenty-second. 
Location  may  be  another  good  criterion:  A  citation  in  the 
title  or  in  the  abstract  will  outrank  passing  references  in  the 
body  of  the  text. 

Then  there's  theprominence  of  the  site  itself.  Spiders 
judge  a  Web  site  by  its  connectedness  to  other  Web  sites, 
much  as  people  judge  patents  and  scientific  papers  by  the 
number  of  times  they  are  mentioned  in  other  papers' 
footnotes.  Lycos  counts  1,629  pages  that  refer  to  IBM's 
home  page  (http://www.ibm.com).  And  yes,  that  home 
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Isabel  and  Christine  Maxwell  of  the  McKinley  Group 
Their  spiders  are  choosy,  retrieving  only 
what  human  reviewers  think  customers  want. 


page  could  be  pretty  important  if  you  use  IBM  products — 
or  are  hunting  for  a  job  with  the  company. 

Some  shy  Web  site  operators  are  trying  to  hide  from 
spiders  because  the  creatures  consume  time  that  other 
users  may  want.  For  the  spiders  to  work,  they  have  to 
download  much  or  all  of  the  contents  of  a  site.  If  a  site  has 
tens  of  thousands  of  documents,  as  some  do,  then  spider 
requests  can  clog  its  computer,  making  it  impossible  for 
human  users  to  get  in.  But  that's  becoming  less  of  a 
problem — spiders  that  go  too  deep  into  a  Web  site  risk 
getting  lost,  and  the  smarter  spiders  try  to  avoid  this.  Also, 
antispider  techniques  include  sequestering  information  in 
files  no  spider  can  enter  without  the  appropriate  password, 
or  watching  for  multiple  requests  and  banning  the  pests. 

If  all  this  suggests  a  certain  anarchy  on  the  Internet, 
that's  the  way  the  Internet  was  intended.  This  loose 
confederation  of  data  files  traces  its  origins  to  a  1960s 
Defense  Department  system  for  decentralizing  computing 
power,  to  make  the  country  more  impervious  to  nuclear 
attack. 

But  there  had  to  be  some  links.  In  1989  Timothv 
Bcrners-Lee,  a  researcher  at  CERN,  a  high-energv  phvsics 


laboratory  in  Geneva,  proposed  a  system  for  adding 
hypertext  to  the  Internet.  With  this  linkage  between 
computers,  a  user  connected  by  phone  line  to,  say,  a 
physics  database  on  a  computer  in  Geneva  could  instantly 
hop  to  a  related  database  in  Los  Angeles,  merely  by 
clicking  his  mouse  on  a  footnotelike  cross-reference. 
These  hypertext  connections  came  to  be  known  as  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Berners-Lee,  now  director  of  the  World 
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Wide  Web  Consortium  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  as  taken 
aback  as  anyone  by  the  success  of  his  idea.  The  Web  has 
grown  from  fewer  than  100  sites  in  1992  to  a  current  total 
of  around  200,000  sites. 

The  Web  is  more  than  gray  text  now.  Search  for  the 
keyword  "Jeep11  and  Lycos  will  give  you  a  link  to  a  Web 
page  with  a  picture  of  one.  Sound  is  becoming  more 
common,  too.  And  now  the  first  dynamic  Web  pages  are 
debuting.  These  offer  continuously  updated  information 
and  jerky  moving  pictures. 

Discover)'  Communications  Inc.,  parent  of  the  Discov- 
ery Channel,  for  example,  took  S 10  million  it  had  budget- 
ed for  new-channel  development  and  diverted  it  to  a  Web 
site  (http://www. discover)'. com),  which  debuted  on  July 
1.  Fifteen  journalists  work  exclusively  for  the  page,  creat- 
ing original  content. 

Enormous  potential  lies  on  the  Web,  if  spiders  can  only 
untangle  the  mess  (and  if  the  network  gets  faster — 
depending  on  your  Internet  service  provider,  you  may 
have  to  wait  hours  to  get  onto  the  Web). 

Clever  as  they  are,  the  current  spiders  leave  a  lot  to  be 
desired.  You  find  this  out  the  hard  way  when  you  click  your 
mouse  on  an  icon  designating  some  site  and  get  (after  the 
browsers  typical  delay  in  negotiating  the  jump)  a  page 
marked  "404  not  found.11  That's  Web  talk  for  "You  can't 
get  there  from  here11  (or,  more  likely,  "There's  no  there 
there.11).  Tomorrow's  spiders  will  have  to  clean  up  that 
nuisance  and  spare  users  these  dead  ends.  To  do  so,  they 
will  have  to  be  very,  very  fast. 

So  who's  fastest?  Lycos'  Mauldin  claims  that  his  firm's 
spider  has  indexed  more  of  the  Web  than  any  other — 8 
million  pages,  91%  of  the  known  Web.  Nonsense,  sniffs 
such  a  Lycos  competitor  as  Joseph  Kraus,  of  Architext. 
"That  figure  includes  not  just  pages,  but  also  links,"  Kraus 
says,  and  some  of  those  links  tell  a  search  engine  "nothing 
more  specific  than  'for  more  information,  click  here.'  ' 

Not  so,  fumes  Mauldin.  He  maintains  that  his  point- 
and-click  links  are  in  some  cases  more  valuable  than  mere 
text  because  they  can  incorporate  such  unsearchable  items 
as  digitized  graphics  and  sound. 

To  check  up  on  all  those  pages  at  least  once  every  other 
month,  Lycos  must  haul  from  1  million  to  2  million  Web 
pages  a  week  back  to  its  Pittsburgh  repository — a  clutch  of 
Sparc  supercomputers  connected  by  a  high-speed  network 
at  Carnegie-Mellon. 

Some  spider  masters  say  that  spiders  will  eventually  be 
superseded  by  faster  indexing  techniques.  "The  main 
reason  spiders  won't  be  appropriate  is  they're  not  scala- 
ble,11 says  Architext1s  Kraus.  Architext  unveiled  its  million- 
page-a-day  spider  in  early  October,  yet  it  has  already 
begun  to  plan  for  its  demise. 


"Our  retrieval  model  will  apply  even  after  the  extinction 
of  spiders,11  asserts  Graham  Spencer,  Architext's  vice 
president  for  technology.  "We1!!  have  distributed 
search — instead  of  bringing  back  a  lot  of  pages,  we'd  just 
have  pieces  of  our  software  at  the  Web  site  itself.11  Those 
bits  of  Architext  would  do  local  indexing,  so  that  when  the 
Architext  spider  came  calling,  it  could  get  the  lowdown  in 
a  jiffy.  Further  down  the  line  is  distributed  search,  which 
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Spencer  says  does  away  with  the  spider  altogether 
treating  the  community  of  Web  servers  as  if  they  were  o 
giant  computer. 

A  variation  of  the  automation  theme  is  to  team  tl 
spider  with  some  human  experts — a  kind  ofsemiautomaij 
version  of  the  original  Yahoo!  guide.  One  such  proje 
went  on-line  earlier  this  summer,  when  the  McKinl 
Group  in  Sausalito,  Calif,  established  a  journalistic  ente 
prise  on  the  back  of  its  spider.  McKinley  was  cofounded  1 1 
Christine  and  Isabel  Maxwell,  two  of  the  seven  offspring  | 
the  deceased  publishing  magnate  Robert  Maxwell.  1\. 
spider  doesn't  attempt  to  be  comprehensive;  instead, 
uses  a  selective  algorithm  to  retrieve  information  likely  1 
be  of  interest  to  many  people.  It  then  submits  the  haul  i 
30  cyberwriters,  who  review  it  under  the  supervision  ij 
eight  editors  and  some  outside  advisers. 

Even  without  human  intervention,  there's  lots  of  roor 
for  improving  spiders.  Most  of  them  focus  on  subje. 
matter  and  word  matches,  but  their  ranking  criteria  coul 
get  a  lot  more  complicated,  and  will  probably  have  to  do  s 
if  the  Internet  is  to  realize  its  potential  as  an  advertising  an 
merchandising  medium.  There  is  no  reason  why  spidei 
couldn't  rank  documents  by  source,  date,  popularity  c 
how  much  you  have  to  pay  to  get  a  peek  at  them,  says  th 
University  of  Washington's  Etzioni. 

If  spiders  don't  do  your  bidding,  consider  getting 
bloodhound.  Use  Lycos  to  search  for  "Webhound. 
Webhound  is  a  personalized  filtering  system  that  period; 
callv,  or  on  demand,  recommends  new  Web  document 
after  reviewing  documents  you  have  expressed  a  liking  fc 
in  the  past.  (Say  you  like  North  American  sites  that  relat 
to  computer  science  and  come  from  universities.)  Web 
hound  can  also  track  down  other  users  with  your  tastes  am 
recommend  tidbits  they  have  found. 

Evolution  is  a  mile  a  minute  on  the  Internet.  It's  a  fai 
bet  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Web  will  b 
patrolled  by  more  numerous,  more  powerful  and  ver 
different  beasts.  But  today's  lowly  spider  will  be  thei 
ancestor.  ■ 
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Chipmunk:  1.3  years. 


Butterfly:  2  weeks. 


Beetle:  21  days. 


t  Flicker:  6-7  years. 


Dragonfly:  48  days. 


Tinfoil  barb:  7  years. 


Many  creatures  on 

this  earth  have  such 

short  life  expectancies, 

they  don  V  really  need 

to  worry  about 

RETIREMENT. 


cnmiil 
lment 
ing  fo  | 


American  male:  72  years. 


' 


Invest  in  a  NYLIAC 

Variable  Annuity* 

and  planning  for 

RETIREMENT  may 

very  well  be  one 

thing  you  won't  have 

to  worry  about. 


•A  PRODUCT  OF  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  CORPORATION  (A  DELAWARE  CORPORATION!  DISTRIBUTED  BY  NYLIFE  DISTRIBUTORS  INC.  MEMBER  NASD,  5!  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  NY  10010. 
FOR  MORE  COMPLETE  INFORMATION.  INCLUDING  CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES.  CALL  1-800-695-4331  FOR  A  FREE  PROSPECTUS  READ  IT  CAREFULLY  BEFORE  YOU  INVEST  OR  SEND  MONEY. 
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What  If  You'd  Had  A  Tip 
"o  Bet  It  All  On  Secretariat? 


The   Kentucky   Derby.   The   Preakness.   The   Belmont   Stakes.   The  first   horse 


in   25   years   to    sweep   the   Triple   Crown.    If  you'd   only   known.    Well,    know 


this:    Advanced    Micro    Devices    is    the    world's    second-largest    producer   of 


♦microprocessors.    For   26   years,    we've   delivered    premium    performance 


/ithout  a   premium   price.   And   now  AMD   is   launching  the  next  generation 


|K86  Superscalar" 


family  of  Microsoft  Windows*  compatible  micro- 


Iprocessors.  This  technology  will  dramatically  change  the  nature  of  competition 


in   the    PC    industry.    Innovation    like   that   could    bring   you    quite   a    payoff. 


■If  it's   a    good    idea.    If   it    makes    a    difference.    Run   with    it. 


AMDS 

Run   with  it. 


1-800-222-9323    Internet:  http://www.amd.cor 
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Nobody  wanted  what  Stephen  Kiviat  thought  were  his 
highly  marketable  skills,  so  the  54-year-old 
had  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

"I  was  naive" 


By  Richard  Phalon 

Stephen  Kiviat,  then  49,  almost  felt 
relieved  when  4  years  ago  new  own- 
ers eased  him  out  after  buying  the 
high-style  furniture  business  he  had 
started  25  years  earlier.  There  was 
less  than  2  years  left  on  his  contract, 
but  he  had  turned  a  good  profit  on 
the  sale  of  his  business.  He  decided 


But  he  figured  that  the  networking  of 
friends  plus  headhunters  would 
quickly  land  him  another  executive 
spot.  After  all,  everyone  knew  he  was 
the  man  who  had  built  $20  million 
(1988  sales)  Atelier  International, 
Ltd.,  a  highly  successful  maker  and 
retailer  of  Italian-style  home  and  of 


ment  consultant  David  Werner,  w 
wrote  "thousands  of  letters."  Tl 
found  no  takers,  either. 

"I  was  naive,"  Kiviat  now  says. ' 
keep  his  morale  up,  Kiviat  put  or 
suit  almost  every  day.  Still,  he  was  f  !j 
losing  hope. 

"It  was  depressing.  I  was  despi  ■ 
ate — not  about  feeding  the  fami , 
but  desperate  to  be  doing  somethi  ; 
constructive,"  recalls  Kiviat.  "'  i 
walk  the  streets  of  New  York  and  n  : 
have  a  piece  of  the  action  makes  yt 
feel  totally  unproductive." 

Kiviat  started  dreaming  up  de; 
that  would  create  a  job  for  himse 
Among  them:  a  proposal  to  set  up 
retail  furniture  business  with  Giorg 
Armani;  a  plan  to  establish  a  U. 
marketing  arm  for  an  Italian  bed  ma 
ufaeturer.  Still  no  luck.  "I'd  work  o 


Entrepreneur  Kiviat  (left);  assistant  manipulates  photograph  on  computer  screen 
Reality  to  image  via  sleight-of-hand  digital  technology. 


to  have  a  little  bit  of  fun. 

Kiviat  toured  Europe  with  his  wife 
and  14-year-old  daughter.  He  made 
improvements  to  a  1786  country 
home  in  Connecticut  that  was  already 
a  showplace,  tooled  around  back 
roads  in  his  favorite  wheels  (a  1959 
Rolls  Silver  Cloud  and  a  1977  Ferrari 
308)  and  started  learning  how  to 
work  a  personal  computer. 

Of  course  he  knew  he  would  have 
to  go  back  to  work.  He  lived  pretty 
high  on  the  hog,  and  so,  although  he 
still  had  plenty  of  money  in  the  bank, 
he  would  have  to  find  another  job. 
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fice  furniture.  It  was  so  esteemed  an 
operation  that  Steelcase  Inc.  had  paid 
just  under  $10  million  to  acquire  it. 
"Given  the  track  record,  I  felt  I 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble  at  all," 
recalls  Kiviat. 

Oh,  nor  Companies  like  Swatch  AG 
and  Corning  Inc.'s  Steuben  division 
were  impressed  by  his  design  and 
marketing  credentials  but  couldn't  be 
persuaded  that  success  in  furniture 
would  rub  off  on  novelty  watches  or 
crystal  bowls.  He  talked  to  at  least  a 
half-dozen  headhunters  and  finally 
settled  on  Manhattan  executive  place- 


a  detailed  business  plan  and  sudden! 
realize  that  three  months  had  gon 
by,"  he  says. 

One  day  late  in  1991  he  strode  int 
Ken  Hansen  Photographic,  a  store  i 
Manhattan's  Flatiron  district.  Kivia 
was  seething  over  the  service  he  wa 
getting  in  trying  to  buy  a  new  Macin 
tosh.  Apple  management  had  sen 
him  to  Hansen,  a  perfectionist  whi 
had  taken  on  a  line  of  Apple  comput 
ers  to  go  with  the  digital  cameras  an< 
software  he  had  put  in  to  accommo 
date  the  growing  interest  of  his  pro 
fessional  photographer  clients  in  digi 
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tal  imaging. 

Kiviat  was  instantly  hooked  on 
what  he  saw  in  Hansen's  shop.  News- 
wire  services,  for  example,  had  already 
linked  the  filmless  electronic  camera 
(capturing  images  in  digital  form)  to 
the  computer  (for  processing)  to  CD- 
ROMs  (for  storage  and  transport  to 
other  computers).  The  linkage  sped 
images  to  electronic  photo  desks  all 
over  the  country.  No  time-consum- 
ing chemical  massages,  no  need  for 
the  ministrations  of  an  army  of  dark- 
room technicians. 

There  it  was:  the  idea  he  had  been 
searching  for. 

Kiviat  sensed  that  there  would  be  a 
ready  market  in  advertising  agencies, 
magazines  and  companies  that  would 
appreciate  the  instant  access  to  and 
quick  manipulation  of  the 
printed  image. 

Luckily  for  Kiviat,  in  late  1994  Ken 
Hansen,  then  56,  was  planning  to 
retire  to  Florida  and  take  the  conven- 
tional camera  business  with  him. 
Hansen  had  little  interest  in  the  fledg- 
ling imaging  operation.  Kiviat  took  it 
off  his  hands  for  S750,000 — cash  on 
the  barrelhead. 

To  get  the  business  started,  Kiviat 
pulled  in  his  belt.  He  sold  a  vintage 
MG,  rented  out  the  family's  country 
home  and  borrowed  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  purchase  price.  "My  wife  and 
daughter  are  with  me  all  the  way  on 
this,"  says  Kiviat. 

What  did  Kiviat  get  for  his  money? 
A  well-regarded  name  (he  does  busi- 
ness as  Ken  Hansen  Imaging),  credit 
with  major  manufacturers  of  the  cam- 
eras, computers  and  scanners  he  sells. 
Expanding  the  business  is  up  to 
Kiviat. 

Kiviat  says  he  is  close  to  signing  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  as 
a  customer:  CDs  take  up  far  less  stor- 
age space  than  8-by-10  glossy  mug 
shots  and  crime  scenes.  He  says  he  has 
added  coin  dealers  who  want  to  trans- 
mit auction  offerings  on  the  Internet 
in  living  color. 

"The  technology  is  developing  all 
sorts  of  entrepreneurial  uses  that  we 
never  dreamed  of,"  marvels  Kiviat. 

No  profits  yet,  but  Kiviat  is  happy 
to  be  back  in  the  saddle:  "I  did  it 
before  and  I  can  do  it  again,"  he  says, 
but  acknowledges  that  getting  the 
chance  to  do  it  again  was  a  lot  tougher 
than  he  thought.  WM 
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NIGHT  AND  DAY  VIDEO  SURVEILLANCE 


Protect  your  business  and  your  home  with  a  discreet  Video  Surveillance 
System.  Install  covert  TV-cameras  on  your  premises  to  help  identify  and  convict, 
criminals.  We  have  a  large  selection  of  disguised  TV-Cameras,  and  use 
the  smallest  high  resolution  TV-cameras  and  the  finest  accessories  1 
help  you  get  the  evidence  you  need.  All  our  low-light  cameras  employ 
a  1/2"  Sony  CCD  chip  with  300.000  pixels,  500  (H)  lines  of 
resolution,  5mm  auto-iris  lens,  0.015  lux  low-light  sensitivity,  and 
are  perfect  for  all  no-light  infrared  applications.  Our  40  day  (960 
hours)  Time-Lapse  Recorder  provides  you  with  visual  proof  on 
video-tape.  Stop  your  profits  from  walking  out  the  door. 
Visit  our  showroom  or  write  or  call  for  a  free  catalog  today. 
•Micro-Miniature  TV-Cameras  •Mini  TV-Cameras  •Pinhole  Lens 
TV-Cameras  •Color  TV-Cameras  •Dome  TV-Cameras  •Smoke 
Detector  TV-Cameras  •Clock  TV-Cameras  *Picture  TV-Cameras 
•Mirror  TV-Cameras*PIR  Movement  Detector  TV-Cameras*lnfrared  TV-Cameras*Waterproof  TV-Cameras 
•960  Hour  Time-Lapse  Recorders  *Quad  Compressors  •Multiplexers  •Monitors  •Camera  Switchers 

•Pan-Tilts  •Phone-Line  Video  Transmission  and  Reception  Systems 

AW  CCTV  Corp. 

60  East  42nd  Street,  Suite  401,  New  York,  N.Y.  10165 
Tel.  (2121-983-1820  Fax  (2121-983-1654 


1-800-396-CCTV 
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You  can  start  a  newsletter  with  just  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

So  can  anyone  else.  Thus  it  you  want  to  succeed  in  this  business, 

you'd  better  know  something  about  line  extensions. 

Peddle  or  perish 


By  Suzanne  Oliver 

Bitten  by  the  entrepreneurial  bug, 
David  Alport,  34,  and  William 
Kolber,  31,  left  their  marketing  and 
travel  jobs  at  American  Express  in 
1992  to  start  a  newsletter.  They 
picked  their  niche  carefully:  Out  & 
About  was  a  travel  newsletter  for  ho- 
mosexuals. Where  would  they  feel 
comfortable?  Where  would  they  meet 
like-minded  people?  Today  the 
monthly  letter  has  8,000  subscribers, 
each  paying  $49  a  year. 

But  you  don't  get  rich  on  revenues 
of  $400,000  a  year,  not  after  paying 
for  printing,  mailing,  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions and  editorial.  Of  all  these 
the  big  killer  is  soliciting — finding 
new  subscribers  to  replace  the  ones 
that  don't  renew  each  year.  For  Out 
&  About  that  means  finding  more 
than  3,000  new  subscribers  every  year 
to  replace  the  40%  who  drop  out. 

Fortunately,  Alport  and  Kolber 
have  other  ways  of  exploiting  their 
little  niche.  They  are  renting  out  their 
subscriber  list  to  other  direct  market- 
ers and  are  writing  a  gay  travel  guide- 
book. "Our  main  goal  is  new  revenue 
sources,"  says  Alport. 

Next  to  lemonade  stands,  newslet- 
ters may  be  the  cheapest  startup  busi- 
ness in  America.  For  the  price  of  a 
desktop  publishing  program  and  ink 
for  your  laser  printer,  you  can  put 
yourself  in  business.  But  making  a 
decent  living  in  newsletters  is  tough. 
The  field  is  crowded — there  are  some- 
thing like  5,000  letters  today — and 
junk  mail,  the  favorite  solicitation  for 
newsletter  publishers,  is  drawing  less 
efficiently.  Mailboxes  are  simply  too 
crowded  these  days. 

But  new  letters  keep  springing  up. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of 
newsletters  in  Hudson  V  Subscription 
Newsletter  Directory  has  doubled  to 
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4,83 1 .  That  is  three  times  the  number 
of  daily  newspapers  in  this  country 
and  certainly  understates  the  total. 
Hundreds  come  and  go  without  ever 
making  it  onto  Hudson's  computer 
screen. 

Last  year  alone  Hudson  V  publish- 
er, Howard  Penn  Hudson,  who  runs 
his  business  from  the  bucolic  town 
of  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.,  added  1,270 
entries  to  his  directory.  But  most  of 
the  letters  are  small,  with  Alport's 
and  Kolber's  being  fairly  typical  in 
revenues. 

As  with  any  small  business,  the 
survival  rate  for  new  letters  is  low.  In 
1994  Hudson  deleted  613  from  his 
directory. 

Charles  Henderson  is  a  thriving 
publisher  of  12  medical  newsletters  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  His  company,  CW  Hen- 
derson, is  constantly  trying  out  new 
titles.  He  says  one  in  four  survives. 
"I've  realized  I  can't  predict  which 
ones  will  work,"  he  shrugs. 

Henderson's  weekly  letters  cover 
topics  like  AIDS,  hepatitis  and  tubercu- 
losis. They  sell  for  $1,095  to  $1,895 
annually. 

But  Henderson  gets  even  more 
profits  from  ancillary  activities  that 
exploit  his  editorial  databases.  He 
gets  significant  royalty  income  from 
publishing  past  issues  on  CD-ROM  and 
on  computer  services  like  Compu- 
Serve and  Dialog.  A  1995  survey  of 
the  newsletter  industry  by  Professor 
David  Nelson  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity found  that  publishers  get  al- 
most half  of  their  revenue  from  relat- 
ed products  and  services. 

You  really  need  that  extra  income. 
The  average  renewal  rate  for  a  suc- 
cessful newsletter  is  73%.  That  means 
every  year  you  have  to  replace  27%  of 
your  readers.  Direct  mail,  while  still 
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cheaper  than  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  advertising,  is  getting  very 
expensive.  The  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing  a  piece  of  third-class  mail  to  a 
name  on  a  rented  list  is  55  cents. 

If  55  cents  doesn't  sound  like 
much,  consider  this:  You  are  lucky  if 
1%  of  the  people  who  get  your  pitch 
buy  your  newsletter.  So  it  costs  S55  to 
land  a  single  subscription.  That's  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  editing,  printing 
and  mailing  the  subscription.  So  most 
newsletter  publishers  don't  break 
even  until  a  subscriber's  third  year. 


Thus  the  need  to  wring  extra  money 
out  of  the  subscribers. 

"I  get  45  pieces  of  mail  at  home 
each  day,  and  the  Kiplinger  newslet- 
ters have  to  compete  with  all  that," 
says  Austin  Kiplinger,  chairman  of 
Kiplinger  Washington  Editors,  which 
publishes  the  72-year-old  Kiplinger 
Washington  Letter 'and  six  other  news- 
letters. "I  get  fundraising  solicitations 
for  muscular  dystrophy,  for  AIDS,  for 
everything  under  the  sun,  credit  card 
offers  and  75  catalogs." 

Kiplinger,  77 ',  remembers  when  he 
could  count  on  getting  three  sub- 
scriptions for  ever)'  100  pieces  of  di- 
rect mail  he  sent.  Now,  he  is  happy  if 
he  gets  one. 

"If  you  aren't  good  at  direct  mail, 
you'll  have  a  difficult  time  in  this 
business,"  says  Thomas  Phillips, 
founder  of  Phillips  Publishing  Inter- 
national. Phillips,  53,  started  his  com- 
pany with  SI, 000  in  1974.  Today  he 
publishes  80  newsletters,  taking  in 
$170  million  in  revenues.  He  is  mum 
about  profits,  but  the  operation  is 
probably  worth  a  multiple  of  that 
revenue  figure,  and  he  still  owns  80% 
of  it. 

Before  starting  his  newsletters, 
Phillips  worked  at  an  advertising 
agency  on  the  Procter  &  Gamble  and 
General  Mills  accounts  and  did  politi- 
cal fundraising  by  direct  mail.  So  he 
knew  a  bit  about  catching  a  consum- 

Next  to  lemonade  stands, 
newsletters  may  be  the 
cheapest  startup  business 
in  America. 


er's  attention  via  the  postal  service. 

How  does  Phillips  operate?  The 
solicitation  for  his  new  Jack  Kemp 
Letter  is  typical.  It  promises  "five 
hidden  truths  the  White  House,  the 
desperate  liberal  left,  and  many  in  the 
media  don't  want  you  to  know.  .  .  ." 
A  bit  exaggerated?  Shrugs  Phillips, 
whose  floral  ties  are  as  loud  as  his 
direct  mail  pieces,  "Sure  there  is  lots 
of  hype,  but  there  is  hype  every- 
where." 

Phillips  is  an  artist  at  finding  new- 
newsletter  niches.  "You  just  keep  slic- 
ing the  pie,"  he  says.  From  Phillips' 
Satellite  News  came  Mobile  Satellite 
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Everybody  knows  about  Caterpillar  and  high- 
ways. If  you've  driven  any  of  the  43,000  miles  of 
interstate  roads  over  the  past  30  years,  you  already 
equate  the  yellow  of  our  earthmoving  equipment 
with  progress  in  transportation. 


But  what  about  all  the  trucks  you  pass? 
30%  of  all  heavy  trucks  put  into  service  in  th 
five  years  are  powered  by  one  of  our  diesel  ei 
In  fact,  more  than  one-fourth  of  Caterpillar' 
billion  in  worldwide  sales  and  revenues  are  f 


*and  turb 
engines 
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>  and  turbines.  In  addition  to  powering  trucks, 
lb  Id  engines  for  everything  from  fishing  boats  to 
a  ?tives  to  electric  power  generation. 
J  d  when  you  see  that  familiar  flash  of  yellow 

lent  as  you  pass  a  highway  construction 


project,  remember  that  the  possibilities  we 
create  don't  end  there.  It's  where  they  begin. 


Newsletter  baron 
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News  and  the  reference  book  World 
Satellite  Directory.  In  the  telecom- 
munications field  he  began  with  Video 
News  And  now  has  two  dozen  newslet- 
ters related  to  the  field,  including  his 
latest — Interactive  Daily,  Internet 
Week  and  pes  News,  the  last  about 
cellular  phones.  Phillips  also  packages 
his  information  into  books,  directo- 
ries and  cd-rom  products. 

Most  of  Phillips'  newsletters  are 
aimed  at  executives  in  the  telecom- 
munications, energy,  aviation  and  de- 
fense industries,  but  he  also  has  a 
stable  of  consumer  letters.  His  strate- 
gy here  is  different.  First  he  identifies 
an  emerging  interest,  then  finds  rec- 
ognized personalities  in  the  field  to 
author  his  newsletters:  Ken  and  Daria 
Dolan  for  personal  finance,  Dr.  Julian 
Whitaker  for  alternative  health,  and 
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Jack  Kemp  and  Ollie  North  for  con- 
servative politics. 

He  can't  get  anything  like  the 
same  price  for  a  consumer  newslet- 
ter as  he  can  get,  for  example,  for 
Octane  Week,  which  goes  for  S 1 ,095 
a  year,  but  the  potential  market  is 
much  greater.  Dr.  Julian  Whitaker's 
Health  &  Healing  has  450,000  sub- 
scribers. Ken  &  Daria  Dolan's 
Straight  Talk  On  Tour  Money  has 
more"  than  100,000. 

Phillips'  consumer  newsletters  are 
edited  to  sound  like  an  eight-page 
personal  letter  from  the  celebrity 
whose  photo  is  in  the  upper-left-hand 
corner.  He  avoids  the  pretense  of 
objectivity  and  impersonality  cultivat- 
ed by  most  newspapers.  The  personal- 
ities aren't  laden  with  doubts.  They 
have  firm  views  and  don't  hedge. 


They  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do — buy 
municipal  bonds,  take  vitamin  C  sup- 
plements or  call  your  U.S.  senator 
about  abortion  legislation  now.  "We 
don't  believe  in  serving  up  mush," 
says  Phillips. 

He  does;-  however,  believe  in  giving 
the  customer  what  the  customer 
wants.  He  sells  weight-loss  kits,  air 
purifiers,  water  filters,  toothbrushes 
and  vitamins  to  the  readers  of  Health 
&  Healing. 

Easy  pickings?  Don't  kid  yourself. 
Signing  up  an  expert  and  promising 
"five  hidden  truths"  is  harder  than  it 
looks.  Newsletter  publisher  National 
Information  Corp.  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
signed  television  personality  Louis 
Rukeyser  to  lend  his  name  to  the 
newsletter  Louis  Rukeyser's  Wall 
Street.  Rukeyser  writes  a  column  and 
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Nitrogen-inerted  process  for  soldering  circuit  boards  reduces 
defects,  cuts  costs,  eliminates  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  | 
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Extra  oxygen  injected  into  an  electric  arc  furnace 
converts  potential  carbon  monoxide  emissions  into 
extra  energy  instead. 
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Newsletters 


conducts  an  interview  in  each  issue. 
Guest  columnists  and  staff  writers  fill 
the  other  eight  pages. 

Apparently  the  secrets  weren't  juicy 
enough.  Circulation  of  the  newsletter 
has  fallen  from  425,000  in  1993  to 
235,000  today.  The  renewal  rate  is  a 
dreadful  38%.'  Publisher  Brian  Smith 
is  trying  to  lure  new  readers  for  his 
$49-a-year  letter  with  free  trial  issues, 
discounts  on  rental  cars  and  a  no- fee 
credit  card. 

Rukeyser's  newsletter  breaks  one  of 
Phillips'  cardinal  rules.  It  has  too 
many  voices.  It  is  not  sufficiently  Ru- 


keyser.  It  sounds  just  like  any  of  doz- 
ens of  personal  finance  magazines 
that  are  cheaper  and  more  compre- 
hensive. You  can't  say  that  about  M. 
Lee  Smith's  operation.  Smith's  letters 
are  about  as  focused  as  you  can  get.  In 
1975  the  53-year-old  Nashville  pub- 
lisher began  putting  out  a  newsletter 
on  Tennessee  law  and  another  on 
Tennessee  politics.  He  wasn't  getting 
rich.  He  tried  another,  on  Tennessee 
employment  law,  aimed  at  corporate 
personnel  managers.  He  cut  a  deal 
with  a  Chattanooga  lawyer  to  do  the 
writing,  while  he  did  the  marketing, 


printing  and  mailing.  Smith  wou 
pay  the  lawyer  a  cut  of  profits.  Smij 
soon   signed  up   another  lawyer 
neighboring  Georgia  to  write  a  newj 
letter  on  Georgia  employment  law. 

Today  Smith  has  law  firms  in 
states  writing  state  employment  k| 
newsletters,  lawyers  in  26  states  wr 
ing   environmental    law   newslettd 
and  lawyers  in  6  states  writing  heal 
law  newsletters.  The  lawyers  write  tl 
copy  and  send  it  to  Smith  by  modei 
Smith  edits,  prints,  mails  and  markt 
the  newsletters.  Since  1989  his  cor 
pany's  revenues  have  quintupled, 


Publisher  and  lawyer  Lee  Smith 

For  a  cut  of  the  profits,  dozens  of  lawyers  across  the  country  write  the  newsletters  that  Smith  publishes. 
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fAKE EVERYBODY  UP 


ORLD'S  FINEST  COLORS.   WORLD'S  FASTEST  DIGITAL  COLOR  COPIERS 


SEfc 


Get  everyone's  attention  with  a  Ricoh  digital  color  copier.  The  world's  smallest  toner 
particles  deliver  the  finest  color  presentations  ever.  Faster  than  ever.  The  world's  fastest 

first  copy.  The  most  copies  per  minute.  And  computer  connectable.  All  in  the  same 
:  full  line  of  digital  color  copiers.  This  means  unprecedented 
performance  and  productivity.  It  also  means  Ricoh  now 
leads  the  world  in  digital  color  copier  technology.  Make 
more  noise.  Call  us  at  1-800-63-RICOH. 

©  1995  Ricoh  Corporation 


THE    NAME    TO    KNOW 


RICOH 
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JoAnna  Lund,  formerly  a  300-pound  insurance  underwriter 

Pitches  her  Healthy  Exchanges  newsletter  on  radio  and  TV  talk  shows. 
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$10  million,  on  52,000  subscribers. 

Given  the  costs  of  getting  and  ser- 
vicing subscribers,  it  is  doubtful  that 
National  Information  can  make  much 
money  on  the  Rukeyser  letter,  despite 
its  vast  circulation,  because  of  its  low 
annual  fee  and  high  costs  for  circula- 
tion acquisition.  By  contrast,  Let 
Smith  makes  good  money  on  the  tin) 
circulation  of  his  newsletters  because 
his  specialized  information  is  valuable 
to  a  few  people. 

Selling  a  cheap  newsletter  to  a  large 
audience  would  be  a  lot  more  feasible 
if  a  way  could  be  found  to  circumven 
high  mailing  costs.  JoAnna  Lund 
publisher  of  the  DeWitt,  Iowa-basec 

You  are  lucky  if  1%  of  the 
people  who  get  your  pitch 
buy  your  newsletter. 


Healthy  Exchanges  newsletter,   ma 
have  found  a  way. 

Lund  was  a  300-pound  insurance 
underwriter  and  perpetual  dieter 
who  in  1991  finally  gave  up  fad  diet 
and  began  taking  the  fat  and  sugar  ou 
of  her  own  midwestern  recipes.  Col 
leagues  at  work  loved  the  low- fa 
meals  Lund  brought  for  lunch  ami 
began  asking  for  her  recipes.  By  th 
end  of  the  year  Lund  had  lost  10i* 
pounds  and  had  enough  recipes  tt 
publish  a  spiral-bound  cookbook. 

With  a  $2,000  bank  loan,  she  print 
ed  1,000  copies.  Said  her  truck-driv 
ing  husband,  "I  sure  in  hell  hope  yo 
know  what  you're  doing,  otherwis 
we  will  be  paying  for  these  cookbook 
forever."  He  soon  relaxed.  Lund  sol 
the  first  250  in  person.  Then  sh 
called  a  dozen  Iowa  newspapers,  tele 
vision  and  radio  stations  and  offere 
herself  as"a  guest.  She  got  invited  ont 
a  few  shows,  and  within  three  wee! 
had  sold  the  rest  of  her  cookbooks  ; 
$5  each.  No  solicitation  letters,  n 
circulars. 

On  each  show,  she  mentioned  th; 
she  would  soon  be  publishing  a  new: 
letter.  Subscription  requests  rolled  ii 
Lund,  with  her  cheerful  voice,  ei 
couraging  message  and  ample  hips, 
a  media  natural.  "I  am  my  audience, 
says  Lund,  now  a  Rubenesque  17 
pounds  at  51.  A  local  radio  static 
offered  her  a  regular  Saturday  mon 
ing  show.  "I  don't  get  paid,  but  I  c< 
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Karl  L.  Brunson  presents  ideas  in  California  from  a  phone  modem  in  Manassas,  Virginia. 
Which  he  finds  much  easier  than  hopping  on  planes  all  of  the  time. 
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Are  you  amazed  by  technology?  Probably  not.  Which  is  why  we  offer  dependable  products 
that  make  people's  lives  easier.  Does  that  work  for  you? 


Its  Amazing 


(3D 

What    We    Can    Do 

Together: 
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Christopher  Sherman,  publisher  of  Multimedia  Wire 

Did  Walt  Disney  illegally  fax  and  photocopy  his  newsletter? 


mention  Healthy  Exchanges  all  I 
want,"  says  Lund. 

By  the  end  of  1992  Lund  had 
5,000  subscribers  to  her  newsletter. 
Today  she  has  15,000,  at  $22.50 
each.  She  has  not  spent  a  penny  on 
direct  mail,  but  has  bought  two  $300 
ads  in  Radio-TV  Interview  Report. 

But  she  works  hard  at  promotion. 
She  contacts  at  least  five  media  people 
each  week  to  offer  herself  as  a  guest  on 
radio  or  television  shows,  or  as  a 
newspaper  article  topic.  She  has  ap- 
peared on  hundreds  of  shows  from 
Portland,  Ore.  to  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Each 
time,  she  prepares  a  dish  and  men- 
tions the  newsletter. 

With  so  many  cooking  magazines 
available  at  less  than  $20  a  year,  how  is 
Lund  able  to  sell  just  144  pages  of 
recipes  (12  pages  monthly)  for 
$22.50?  Her  personality  helps;  here  is 
someone  who  has  been  there.  And 
these  are  not  fancy  French  recipes.  A 
recent  concoction  featured  mashed 
banana,  reduced-fat  peanut  butter, 
nonfat  dry  milk  powder,  sugar-free 


chocolate  milk  and  Grape  Nuts  cereal. 

The  newsletter  brings  in  $300,000 
a  year,  but  then  there  are  the  line 
extensions.  Lund  sells  motivational 
booklets,  audiotapes  and  menu  plan- 
ners. She  gives  cooking  classes  and 
tours  of  her  headquarters,  always 
bringing  guests  by  the  gift  shop.  She 
has  a  catering  company  whose  peach- 
colored  trailers  sell  meals  to  factor}' 
workers  near  her  office,  and  she  has 
put  her  name  on  a  line  of  spices  she 
will  sell  through  the  newsletter. 

This  year  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons  pub- 
lished Lund's  first  hard-bound  cook- 
book, the  Healthy  Exchanges  Cook- 
book. The  book  has  already  sold 
85,000  copies,  at  $17  each.  Never 
missing  an  opportunity,  Lund  insert- 
ed a  newsletter  subscription  form  in 
the  back  of  the  cookbook.  Lund's 
success  hasn't  changed  her.  "I  still  live 
in  a  two-bedroom  bungalow  and 
shop  at  Wal-Mart,"  she  says.  "I  don't 
want  to  live  better  than  my  subscrib- 
ers do." 

Christopher  Sherman,  29,  publish- 
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|  er  of  Multimedia  Wire,  has  four 
|  another  way  around  the  mailbox.  P 
|  is  using  fax,  E-mail  and  the  Internet 
1  promote  his  newsletter  and  ancilla 
services. 

Sherman  has  gotten  most  of  h 
1,500  readers  by  sending  them  fr< 
two-week  trial  subscriptions  by  fa 
The  newsletter,  which  costs  $445 
year,  covers  the  business  of cdro 
and  on-line  consumer  product 
Once  a  subscriber  signs  up,  Sherrm 
asks  if  he  would  like  to  receive  Mult 
media  Wire  by  E-mail.  Not  only  is  I 
mail  cheaper  for  Sherman,  but  he  ah 
is  building  up  a  database  of  E-m? 
addresses  that  could  one  day  becon 
valuable. 

Sherman  has  opened  a  World  Wic 
Web  site  devoted  to  the  business  < 
multimedia  products.  With  it  he  pre 
motes  his  newsletter  and  sells  a  litt 
advertising  space. 

The  downside  of  an  electron 
newsletter  is  that  it  is  far  easier  to  cop 
than  a  paper  newsletter,  which  n| 
quires  a  trip  to  the  photocopier.  She: 
man  suspects  a  few  of  his  E-ma. 
subscribers  have  distributed  electror 
ic  copies  illegally.  His  newsletter 
also  getting  copied  the  old-fashione 
way.  In  August  Sherman  filed  a  law 
suit  against  Walt  Disney  Co.  aftc 
hearing  from  an  inside  source  thai 
dozens  of  company  employees  ha,, 
been  receiving  photocopies  and  faxe> 
of  his  newsletter  that  they  had  nc 
paid  for.  Now,  instead  of  spending  h 

Phillips'  newsletters  avoid 
the  pretense  of  objectivity 
cultivated  by  newspapers: 
<cWe  don't  believe  in 
serving  up  mush." 


revenues  on  bringing  in  new  subscrib 
ers,  Sherman  has  a  lawsuit  to  finance 
"I  decided  if  I  couldn't  protect  m 
existing  business,  there  was  no  sens| 
in  building  it,"  he  says. 

If  newsletter  publishers  can  preven  | 
piracy,  electronic  distribution  couli 
make  the  field  much  more  profitable  | 
no  more  printing  and  mailing  costs 
In  the  meantime  most  of  them  wf 
have  to  count  on  selling  you  thing  | 
other  than  the  newsletter  to  make 
dime.  ■ 
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A     COMFORTABLE     BED.     FINE    WINE. 

PROMPT    ROOM     SERVICE.     IF    IT    DIDN'T    FLY,     IT    WOULD 

MAKE    A     NICE     LITTLE     FRENCH     HOTEL. 


ESPAC 


Introducing   l'espace   service 


What  happens  when  an  airline 
does  not  depart  from  its  country 
of   origin,    but    embraces    it? 
When  quaint  pleasures  do  not  take  a  back  seat,  but  a  soft, 
thickly-padded  one?  The  result  is  Air  France's  new  L'Espace 
Service.  L'Espace  180,  our  premium  class,  boasts  the  only 
airline  seat  that  reclines  a  full  180  degrees  to  become  a  bed, 
complete  with  goosedown  comforter  and  pillow.  You'll  be 
treated   to   fine   French   food   and  wine,  complimentary 
pajamas  and  a  host  of  amenities.  There's  even  a  divider 
separating  you  from  the  adjacent  passenger.  In  L'Espace  127, 
our  new  business  class,  you'll  experience  similar  pleasures 
from  a  seat  that  reclines  to  the  body's  natural  resting  position 
zero-gravity.  For  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or 
)-AF-PARIS.  We'll  be  sure  to  turn  down  your  bed. 
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This  continuing  series  of  Ohio  business  reports  is  a  public-private  partnership  between  the  Ohio  Department  of  Deve 


HONDA  OF 
AMERICA  MFG.,  INC. 


Detroit,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Turin, 
Marysville— the  automotive  capitals  of 
the  world. 

Marysville?  Yes.  This  tiny  town,  along 
with  sister  cities  Anna  and  East  Liberty, 
leaped  to  prominence  when  Honda  of 
America  Mfg.  selected  central  Ohio  for 
production  facilities  to  serve,  first,  the 
American  and,  now,  world  markets. 

Perhaps  it's  presumptuous  to  place 
Marysville  in  the  same  league  as  the  big 
boys.  But  the  fact  is  that  Marysville  plays 
a  key  role  in  Honda's  global  strategy. 
Honda  was  the  first  Japanese  automaker 
to  site  production  units  in  the  U.S.,  and  it 
is  the  first  Japanese  automaker  to  supply 
world  markets  from  a  U.S.  base. 

Don't  let  the  bucolic  aura  of  Union, 
Logan  and  Shelby  counties  deceive  you. 
Hidden  beyond  the  corn  fields  are 
Honda's  massive  investments  in  a  motor- 
cycle, an  engine  and  two  auto  plants, 
plus  engineering  and  R&D  centers.  The 
plants'  5.9  million  square  feet  represent 
a  $3.8  billion  investment. 


In  expansion  after  expansion,  the 
company  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
the  U.S.  market  and  its  confidence  in  Ohio. 

One-fourth  of  Honda's  worldwide 
capacity  is  in  North  America.  Local  con- 
tent ratios  are  the  highest  of  any  Japanese 
automaker.  Marysville  evolved  from  a 
"knockdown"  factory  where  almost  every- 
thing came  from  Japan  to  one  with  more 
than  90%  domestic  content. 

"Our  intent  is  to  be  a  fully  integrated 
member  of  the  American 
automobile  industry,"  says 
Takeshi  Yamada,  president. 

Now  the  company's 
11,000  Ohio  associates  re- 
search, engineer  and  manu- 
facture products  that  please 
not  only  the  American  palate 
but  also  the  complex  tastes 
of  global  markets.  To  wit: 

—Honda's  Marysville 
plant  produces  a  car  every 
60  seconds— at  some  1,650 
a  day,  more  than  any  other 
auto  plant  in  North  America. 
Some  21%  of  the  output  is  exported.  The 
lines  can  tailor  1,100  different  cars  to 
global  needs. 

—Honda  positioned  its  U.S.  operations 
as  a  supply  base  for  global  markets.  For 
example,  Honda  was  the  first  automaker 
to  export  right-hand  drive  cars  from 
North  America. 

—A  big  expansion  at  the  Anna  engine 
and  drivetrain  component  plant  will  lift 
production  by  50%,  including  an  all-new  V6 
engine  produced  exclusively  in  Ohio.  Next 
year  East  Liberty  will  produce  Honda's  new 
Acura  model,  its  first  luxury  car  designed, 
engineered  and  manufactured  in  the  U.S. 


"Our  byword  is, 
'Quality  for  the  world, 
made  in  Ohio. '" 
Takeshi  Yamada, 
President,  Honda  of 
America  Mfg.,  Inc. 


—Attesting  to  its  confidence 
Ohio  workforce,  Honda  has  been 
ing  brainpower  at  the  Ohio  con 
The  on-site  Honda  Engineering 
America  develops  the  special  prodi 
equipment  needed  for  Honda's  u 
manufacturing  processes.  An  enl 
role  and  increased  resources  for  I 
R&D  North  America  in  Raymond  wi 
to  more  locally  designed  parts. 
Throughout  the  complex  th 
evidence  of  the  "Hi 
Way,"  the  Total  Quality 
agement  concept  cree 
with  reinventing  Ame 
automaking. 

It  is  a  strivini 
quality  and  a  sharec 
of  customer  satisfac 
Competitive  automa^eri 
the  Air  Force  and  th 
are  among  the  many  g 
visiting  Honda's  plan 
learn  "the  Way." 

"It's  not  just  Jap. 
management  —  it's 
management,"  says  Yamada. 
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111  ^  Pottery-making,  one  of  the  oldest  indus- 

s  lofl  known  to  mankind,  is  a  craft  that  was 
*i  »st  buried  in  America  by  foreign  imports 
But  one  Appalachian  Ohio  company  is 
lg  the  ancient  art— and  several  hundred 
—through  smart  appli 
wtjbn  of  technology,  niche 
feting  and  a  good  mea 
of  persistence. 
The  Hall  China  Company 
iolounded  in  East  Liverpool 

m  103  in  a  part  of  the  Ohio 

itisfai  r  valley  known  as  the 

itoiM  ery  capital  of  the  world. 

jic  ill  In  1930  Hall  built  a  plant, 

naoyl  irst  in  the  U.S.  built  exclu- 

s  piai  y  to  take  advantage  of  the 
-new  technology  called 

it  Jap  unnel  kiln.  For  nearly 

•  i;  s  s  that  technology  of  firing 

:ed.  Then,  in  the  '80s,  computer-controlled 
pment  became  available  and,  again, 
»vas  the  first  in  the  U.S.  to  use  the  latest 


"We  have  a  dedicated 
workforce  that  has 
adapted  well  to  our 
new  technology. " 
John  C.  Thompson, 
Chairman  and  CEO, 
The  Hall  China 
Company 


G.  Sayle,  President 
'.  Thompson,  Chairman  and  CEO 
R.  Platte,  Vice  President  of  Manufacturing 


technology,  the  roller-hearth  kiln. 

The  new  equipment  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  shave  its  costs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  permitted  the  nimbleness  needed 
for  niche  marketing. 

"The  computer-controlled  equipment 
gives  us  the  advantage  of  flexibility,"  says 
John  Thompson,  chairman.  "We  can  manu- 
facture short  runs  and  change  from  item 
to  item  quickly.  In  the  old  process  it  took 
two  days  to  complete  a  product.  Now  it's 
down  to  five  hours." 

Hall  makes  a  good  product. 
Its  cooking  china  has  supe- 
rior heat  and  chip  resistance, 
and  its  products  are  lead-free. 
But  making  a  good  prod- 
uct didn't  mean  survival  in 
an  industry  barraged  by 
imports.  So  when  company 
after  company  in  the  U.S. 
china  industry  succumbed,  Hall 
knew  it  had  to  find  markets 
not  served  well  by  producers 
in  the  low-wage  countries. 
Niches  were  found  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  china  business,  a  mar- 
ket that  Hall  had  known  well  for  several 
decades.  Another  market  that  attracted  the 
company  was  that  of  private-label  specialty 
products  and  lines  of  products  for  businesses 
selling  to  other  than  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Customers  were  developed  among  compa- 
nies selling  by  direct  marketing,  companies 
using  the  products  for  industrial  purposes 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  surgeon's  gloves 
and  even  companies  specializing  in  mar- 
keting reproductions  of  antique  products 
originally  produced  by  Hall. 

Pottery-making  is  traditionally  a  labor- 
intensive  business,  but  Hall  was  able  to 


For  two  years  in  a  row,  Ohio  has 
been  rated  the  national  leader  in 
business  development.  The  com- 
panies profiled  here  illustrate  the 
diversity  and  strength  of  our 
economy.  Read  their  stories  and 
learn  why  so  many  companies 
choose  to  expand  and  grow  in  Ohio. 


George  V.  Voinovich,  Governor 

remove  some  of  the  labor  cost  by  bringing 
in  new  technology.  The  important  steps  in 
manufacturing  are  forming,  drying,  glazing 
and  firing  the  chinaware  pieces.  All  these 
steps  have  been  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  microprocesser-based  technology. 

"While  we  may  not  have  as  many 
people  doing  a  particular  job  now,  because 
of  our  new  technology  overall  we  employ 
more  people,"  says  Thompson. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Development 
played  a  major  role  in  the  survival  of  Hall, 
providing  a  low-interest  loan  to  buy  new 
equipment.  The  loan  was  based  on  an 
anticipated  increase  in  employment  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  Hall  met  the  require- 
ment in  three  years. 

***** 


■HALL  CHINA  CO. 

216-385-2900 

'  COLUMBIANA  COUNTY  PORT  AUTHORITY 

216-386-9051 

'  OHIO  DEVELOPMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

800-345-OHIO 


Flying  inside  India  was  an  ordeal  until  the  government 
airline  got  competition.  Travelers  are  happier  now, 
but  the  bureaucrats  seem  to  be  miffed. 

Deregulation 
with  strings 


By  Eric  Weiner 


Indian  Airlines  Chairman  Russi  Mody 

Competition  helps  everyone:  "I  used  to  get  100  complaints  a  week.  Now  I  get  3." 


Dominating  the  Bombay  office  of 
Indian  Airlines'  chairman,  Russi 
Mody,  is  a  large  bronze  statue  of 
Ganesh,  the  elephant-headed  god  to 
whom  Hindus  turn  for  the  removal  of 
obstacles.  These  days,  the  obstacles 
Indian  Airlines  top  brass  most  want  to 
make  vanish  are  those  pesky  private 
airlines.  They  arc  raising  hell  with 
Mody's  efforts  to  turn  around  the 
ailing  state-owned  airline.  "It's  a 
daunting  job,'1  admits  Mody,' of  his 
competitive  struggle. 
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For  almost  two  decades  Mody  ran 
the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  India's 
only  privately  owned  steel  mill.  He 
ran  circles  around  his  state-owned 
competitors.  Now,  at  77 ',  Mody  is  on 
the  other  side,  trying  to  manage  a 
government-owned  former  monopo- 
ly in  an  age  of  deregulation. 

Indian  Airlines  has  lost  almost 
S300  million  over  the  last  five  years. 
It's  easy  to  understand  why.  The  air- 
line's flight  attendants  are  notoriously 
rude,  the  food  barely  edible.  Flights 


are  chronically  late — that  is,  if  th 
leave  at  all.  The  airline's  nine  unic 
seem  to  enjoy  calling  wildcat  stril 
during  peak  travel  seasons. 

For  decades,  passengers  grumbl 
about  these  indignities  but  had 
alternative.  But  as  part  of  its  econon 
reforms.  Prime  Minister  P.V.  Nai 
simha  Rao's  government  allowed  p 
\  ate  "air  taxis"  to  take  flight  in  199 
Initially,  they  were  forbidden  to  a 
vertise  fares  or  even  flight  scheduh 
But  last  year  the  rules  were  relaxed. 
Indian  Airlines  now  finds  its* 
competing  head-on  with  1 1  feis 
upstart  airlines — 5  flying  jets. 

The  five  new  je 
equipped  carriers  have  p 
Indian  Airlines  into  a  ta 
spin.  Its  market  share  h 
dropped  to  70%.  Tf 
though  its  fleet  of  58  ai 
craft  far  outnumbers  i 
competitors'. 

With  good  service  tl 
new  airlines  are  coaxing  Ii 
dia's  growing  middle  cla 
to  abandon  the  rails  ar 
take  to  the  skies.  After  yeaj 
of  stagnation,  India's  a 
traffic  grew  by  10%  : 
1993-94.  This  year  growl 
should  accelerate  to  155 
Suddenly  flying  is  less  of  a 
ordeal.  Damania  Airwa; 
gives  each  female  passeng( 
a  freshly  cut  rose.  "It's  tf 
little  touches  that  make  tf 
difference,"  says  Pane 
Damania,  a  wealthy  poulti 
farmer  who  founded  th 
airline. 

On  a  recent  flight  froi 

New  Delhi  to  Bangalon 

Fast  West  Airlines  staged 

play,  Love  Letters.  The  pre 

'fessional  actors  botched 

few  lines  when  the  plane  h 

a  pocket  of  turbulence,  but  the  paj 

sengers  were  delighted. 

The  new  airlines  have  replaced  pla< 
tic  cutlery  with  stainless  steel,  table 
cloths  and  china.  They've  expandd 
menus  beyond  the  curries  and  masal 
dosas,  offering  milk  shakes,  crois 
sants,  pasta — even  fajitas. 

Competition  has  made  life  a  bi 
better  for  those  still  condemned  to  fl 
Indian  Airlines.  It  has  added  legroon 
on  its  Airbus  A320s  and  Boeing  737s 
and  improved  meal  service.  Its  fligh 
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"As  the  manager  of  the  Manhattan  Fund, 
I  love  growth  stocks.  But  I  don't  believe 
love  should  be  blind."  ^  <**** 


Mark  Goldstein 

Portfolio  Manager, 
Neuberger  &  Berman  Manhattan  Fund 


Neuberger  &  Berman  Manhattan  Fund  Performance 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns  For 
Periods  Ended  6/30/95 


6/80  12/80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89  90  91  92  93  94  6/95 

At  Neuberger  &  Berman  Manhattan  Fund,  high-priced  growth  stocks  don't  make  it  into 

our  portfolio.  Instead,  we  search  for  growth  stocks  that  are  under-researched  or  temporarily 
out  of  favor  with  Wall  Street.  We  call  this  strategy  "Growth  at  a  Reasonable  Price."  Over 
the  last  12  months,  this  philosophy  helped  the  Fund  deliver  a  return  of  28.39%.  As  you 
might  expect,  we're  very  pleased  with  this  performance.  After  all,  the  owners  and  employees 
of  Neuberger  &  Berman  and  their  families  have  over  $100  million  of  their  own  money 
invested  in  our  mutual  funds. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  newest  booklet,  Taking  Charge  Of  Your  Financial  Future,  call 
Neuberger  &  Berman  Management  Inc.  We'll  include  a  prospectus  containing  more 
information  about  Neuberger  &  Berman  Manhattan  Fund,  a  no-load  growth  fund.  Please 
read  it  carefully  before  you  invest.  Call  1-800-877-9700,  ext.  3657.  Or,  on  AOL, 

keyword:  Neuberger. 

•Neuberger  &  Berman  Management  Inc.  became  investment  adviser  to  the  predecessor  of  this  Fund  on  3/1/79.  Performance 
before  the  Fund's  August  1993  reorganization  is  for  its  predecessor. 

This  illustration  assumes  reinvestment  of  all  dividends  and  distributions.  Of  course,  investment  returns  and  principal  fluctuate. 
and  past  performance  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  Redemption  proceeds  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  original  cost. 

©1995  Neuberger  &  Berman  Management  Inc.,  Distributor. 


Neuberger  @  Berman 


MANHATTAN    FUND5 


If  we  don't  invest  in  it,  why  should  you? 


Dogfight  over  India's  skies 


S.K.  Modi, 
ModiLuft  chairmai 
For  cabin  crews, 
intensive  trainir 
in  airborne 
etiquette.  For 
passengers, 
superb  service. 
Result:  tough 
competition  for 
a  state-owned 
former  monopo- 
ly from  a  gnat-si; 
new  airline. 


attendants  even  smile  these  days. 

But  what  governments  grant,  gov- 
ernments can  take  away.  IndiaTs  infa- 
mous bureaucrats  are  trying  to  force 
the  new  airlines  to  fly  with  clipped 
wings,  while  continuing  to  coddle 
Indian  Airlines.  "Every  step  of  the 
way,  we've  been  pulled  back  two  steps 
by  government  regulations,"  says  one 
airline  executive. 

For  example,  the  new  airlines  can't 
revise  fares,  add  new  destinations  or 
increase  their  fleets  without  govern- 
ment approval.  "The  policy  is  stunt- 
ing the  growth  of  everyone,"  grouses 
Saroj  K.  Datta,  executive  director  of 
Jet  Airways.  At  New  Delhi  and  Bom- 
bay airports  the  government  has  dou- 
bled landing  fees  since  1994,  which 
hits  the  undercapitalized  new  airlines 
harder  than  Indian  Airlines. 

At  taxpayers'  expense  the  govern- 
ment builds  sp.;  "ious  new  terminals 
for  Indian  Airlines  while  the  upstarts 
are  crammed  into  crumbling,  over- 
crowded buildings  At  Bombay's  San- 
ta Cruz  Airport,  businessmen  in  crisp 
suits  squat  on  the  loor — the  only 
seating  available.  "Th  :  rules  are  still 
being  made  to  protect  Indian  Air- 
lines," gripes  an  executive  at  a  large 
travel  agency.  "The  government  is 
not  going  to  let  it  fade  away." 
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So  far,  the  new  carriers  have  con- 
centrated on  the  "trunk  routes," 
which  connect  India's  largest  cities, 
such  as  Delhi;  Bombay,  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  and  account  for  66%  of  all  air 
traffic  in  India.  To  help  Indian  Air- 
lines, however,  the  government  now 
insists  that  the  new  airlines  add  less- 
traveled  routes  to  their  schedules,  on 
which  they  may  well  lose  money. 

But  S.K.  Modi,  chairman  of  Modi- 

"The  government  is 
not  going  to  let 
Indian  Airlines 
fade  away." 


Luft,  another  new  airline,  says  that, 
with  imagination,  nontrunk  routes 
need  not  be  losers.  ModiLuft  is  start- 
ing direct  service  connecting  Goa's 
beaches  and  Agra's  Taj  Mahal,  two  of 
India's  most  popular  tourist  destina- 
tions. Modi  fully  expects  to  make 
money  and  plans  to  double  his  fleet  to 
eight  Boeing  737s  next  year. 

Still,  the  government  bacldash  is 
beginning  to  pinch  the  new  carriers. 
ModiLuft  showed  a  profit  of  $2.3 
million  for  the  year  ended  in  May,  and 
East  West  Airlines  reported  a  profit  of 


$  1 .8  million  for  the  March  1995  fisc 
year.  But  analysts  say  most  of  the  ne: 
airlines  are  now  losing  money. 

This  uncertainty  is  keeping  aw; 
foreign  capital.  Lufthansa,  which  h:\. 
lent  its  name  and  technical  experti; 
to  ModiLuft  and  manages  the  airlim 
is  reluctant  to  exercise  its  option  tr 
buy  40%  of  the  equity.  "Until  w 
know  this  kind  of  venture  is  viable,  w 
don't  want  to  put  money  into  it,"  say 
Lufthansa  spokesman  Kavin  Sethi. 

In  India  things  are  never  simple 
Themselves  the  victims  of  bureaucra 
cy,  the  new  airlines  have  ganged  up  1 
try  to  keep  out  new  competitors.  In* 
dia's  finest  business  conglomerate 
the  Tata  group,  proposed  to  team  uy 
with  Singapore  Airlines  to  launch  m 
airline.  The  existing  private  carrier 
quietly  lobbied  against  it.  In  Ma' 
India's  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation  re 
jected  the  proposal. 

While  the  bureaucrats  fiddle  an< 
fumble,  India's  growth  is  stifled.  Few 
er  people  fly  in  India  than  in  Malaysia 
with  one-fiftieth  the  population.  Bu 
this  is  the  way  things  always  seem  tc 
be  in  India:  two  steps  forward,  on< 
step  back.  The  important  thing  is  this 
The  genie  of  competition  has  gotter 
out  of  the  bottle.  And  Ganesh  woulc 
not  want  to  coax  him  back  in.         ■ 
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rcjnless  downsizing  is  an  integral  part  of  a  plan  for 
wth,  it  usually  achieves  nothing  more  than  damaged 
ft  -TJipany  morale. 

nd,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  research  has  shown  that  over 

long  term,  most  companies  that  downsize  to  increase 

Jl  reholder  value  are  unsuccessful  in  their  quest. 

fhich  is  why  Mercer  Management  Consulting  is  dedicat- 

..:  to  helping  companies  plan  and  implement  realistic 

tegies  for  profitable  growth.  Instead  of  merely  shrinking. 


It's  an  approach  that  not  only  generates  positive  momen- 
tum and  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose,  but  is  also  proven  to 
offer  the  highest  leverage  in  creating  shareholder  value. 
To  receive  Mercer's  commentary,  Pathways  to  Growth,  or  to 
see  the  proof,  call  Rob  Duboff,  Director,  at  (617)  674-3355. 
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Restrictive  Laws  Still  Limit  Managed  Care 


With  workers'  compensation  costs  reaching  2%  to  10%  of  the 
payroll  at  most  companies,  managing  such  claims  is  vital  to 
the  health  of  businesses  and  their  workers.  According  to  the 
National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance,  the  most 
effective  cost-containment  mechanism  is  managed  care. 
Managed  care  can  offer  quality  care  for  workers  by  providing 
a  more  efficient,  coordinated  approach  and  early,  aggressive 
treatment  to  quickly  return  employees  to  work  —  and  at 
the  same  time  save  businesses  millions  of  dollars.  Because 
workers'  compensation  managed-care  strategies  are  not  well 
understood  in  the  regulatory  environment,  however,  some 
state  laws  unintentionally  erect  barriers  to  the  full,  efficient 
use  of  these  strategies. 

Sophisticated  employers  understand  the  full  potential  of 
managed  care  and  are  incorporating  various  managed-care 
strategies  into  their  workers'  compensation  programs.  Two 
examples  are  early  case  management  at  Kelly  Services  and  a 
pioneering  coalition  program  in  Kansas  City. 

Managed-Care  Restrictions 

Managed-care  strategies 
such  as  case  management 
have  demonstrated  their 
value  in  minimizing  costs 
for  businesses  while  simul- 
taneously benefiting  work- 
ers and  helping  them  return 
to  work  more  quickly.  As 
a  recent  Harris  Poll  demon- 
strates, most  employees 
want  to  return  to  work 
quickly.  But  even  in  those 
states  that  allow  managed 
care,  many  laws  are  strait- 
jackets  that  prevent  its 
effective  implementation. 
State  managed-care  laws 
are  overly  prescriptive,  preventing  managed  care  from 
delivering  its  higher  quality-of-care  benefits  and  greater 
cost  savings.  Some  states  require  insurers  to  offer  two 
complete  managed-care  organizations,  essentially  elim- 
inating any  savings  from  economy  of  scale.  Similarly,  at 
least  15  states  have  enacted  "any  willing  provider"  laws 
that  prevent  managed-care  organizations  from  exclud- 
ing any  provider  willing  to  meet  the  terms  for  becom- 
ing a  network  provider.  This  defeats  the  process  of 


Dennis  H.  Chookaszian, 

Chairman  and  CEO, 

CNA  Insurance  Companies 

"Many  state  laws  are 

straitjackets  that  prevent 

effective  implementation 

of  managed  care." 


selecting  qualified  providers  with  specialized  experti 
in  occupational  injuries  and  a  demonstrated  comm 
ment  to  cost  containment. 

Some  laws  that  make  sense  for  group  health  insu 
ance  don't  produce  the  same  results  for  workers'  cor 
pensation.  To  control  group  health  costs,  managed-ca 
strategies  concentrate  on  very  conservative  medic 
treatment.  But  when  applied  to  workers'  compensatio 
that  approach  actually  increases  costs  by  ignoring  tl 
need  to  return  employees  to  work  quickly. 

Burdensome  rules  that  dictate  the  exact  structu: 
of  managed-care  programs  and  detail  all  operatir 
procedures  produce  gridlock.  They  prevent  managec; 
care  strategies  from  working,  stifle  creativity  aiwtaremazeai 
increase  costs  without  providing  measurable  benefl  dublatioi 
to  consumers.  Such  restrictions,  along  with  excessiv 
certification  and   administrative   reporting   requin 
ments,  make  established  managed-care  programs  les- 
effective  and  slow  the  growth  of  new  programs.  II  in 
maximize  the  benefits  of  managed  care,  CNA  suf|  tors  case  i 
ports  state  laws  that: 

•  Encourage  flexible  managed-care  programs  the 
reduce  administrative  burdens. 

•  Allow  employers  to  direct  employees  to  media 
providers  with  expertise  in  workplace  injuries 

•  Free  managed-care  organizations  from  "any  willini 
provider"  restrictions.  ■ 

Early  Case  Management 

As  a  corporation  with  more 
than  600,000  workers,  Kelly 
Services  is  keenly  interested 
in  identifying  and  imple- 
menting the  best  practices 
for  employees.  To  achieve 
the  best  care  possible  for 
injured  employees,  the  com- 
pany's workers'  compensa- 
tion insurance  administrator 
has  been  using  a  program 
of  early  case  management 
since  January  1995  for  all 
claims  involving  time  lost 
from  work  —  not  just  for 
catastrophic  injuries. 
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Robert  E.  Thompson, 

Executive  Vice  President,, 

Office  of  the  President, 

Kelly  Services 

"What's  best  for 

employees  also  results 

in  lower  costs.' 
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Where  state  laws  allow 

flexibility,  managed  care  can 

~each  its  full  potential. 


mi  For  all  lost-time  claims,  a  registered  nurse  case 
mage  [\anager  guides  injured  workers  through  the  health- 
tv  ai  are  maze  and  closely  follows  medical  and  vocational 
be  ?habilitation  treatments. 

These  managers  talk  with  injured  employees  reg- 
equD  larly,  help  them  learn  what  benefits  are  available, 
nsl  anslate  medical  jargon  into  understandable  options 
uns.  id  help  them  make  crucial  treatment  decisions. 
A  $11  furse  case  managers  make  sure  there  are  no  commu- 

ication  gaps  or  treatment  delays  and  also  protect 
.  J  rrtployees  from  unnecessary  procedures  that  may 

;sult  in  overtreatment. 

The  early  case-management  program  at  Kelly  has 
itedi  een  a  win-win  situation  for  our  employees  and  our 

Listomers.   Employees   receive  high-quality,   cost- 
wjffl  :fective  care  and  return  to  work  more  quickly.  Our 

istomers  benefit  from  Kelly's  becoming  a  lower-cost 

rovider  of  services.  ■ 


oalition  Pioneers  Cooperation 

addition  to  using  case  man- 
ement,  representatives  of 
e  Mid-America  Coalition  on 
ealth  Care  —  a  group  of 
sas  City  CEOs,  health-care 
viders,  insurers  and  union 
presentatives  —  tackled 
immunicarion  barriers  that 
icrease  costs.  They  learned 
tat  doctors  hate  to  fill  out  dif- 
rent  medical  forms  for  each 
usiness  and  insurer,  and 
nployers  can't  get  informa- 
Dn  quickly  enough  to  make 
itical  business  decisions. 


Robert  L.  Brown, 

President, 

Mid-America  Coalition 

on  Health  Care 


The  emphasis  is  on 
workability,  not  disability.' 


The  centerpiece  of  their  solution  is  a  one-page 
Uniform  Workability  Report  Form  that  can  be  faxed  or 
sent  by  messenger  between  businesses  and  medical 
providers.  Business  owners  can  learn 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  plan  in 
hours  and  monitor  treatment  for  the 
first  seven  days.  They  can  decide 
whether  to  hire  or  retrain  temporary 
workers  or  change  production  sched- 
ules. Business  owners  can  determine 
lost  time  from  production  shut-downs  and  identify 
alternate  work  assignments. 

Improved  communication  also  facilitates  early 
return  to  work,  using  lists  of  modified  jobs  that  put  the 
emphasis  on  workability,  not  disability. 

This  innovative  program,  begun  in  June  1994, 
relies  on  voluntary  cooperation  within  the  Kansas  City 
metropolitan  community  and  gives  everyone  a  sense 
of  ownership  in  the  results.  The  goal  is  to  bring  100,000 
Kansas  City-area  employees  into  the  system,  providing 
an  expected  5%  to  6%  savings  —  up  to  $9  million  annu- 
ally —  in  local  workers'  compensation  costs.  Improved 
data  tracking  is  the  next  step  to  document  the  effec- 
tiveness of  managed-care  programs  and  identify  fur- 
ther opportunities  for  improvements.  ■ 

Promoting  Innovation 
in  Managed  Care 

Managed-care  programs  like  those  used  by  Kelly 
Services  and  the  Kansas  City  coalition  can  flourish  in 
environments  free  of  needless  administrative  dictates. 
Where  state  laws  allow  flexibility  to  develop  new  and 
innovative  approaches,  managed  care  can  reach  its  full 
potential,  both  improving  cost  containment  for  busi- 
nesses and  providing  optimum  care  for  workers. 


<=Vi 


For  more  information  on  the  Mid-America 
Coalition  on  Health  Care,  call  816-753-0654. 


CNA  is  the  sixth-largest  insurance  organization  in  the  U.S.  based  on 
the  1994  net  written  premiums  of  member  companies  and  is  a  leading 
workers'  compensation  insurer.  It  is  a  multiline  insurer  with  nearly 
100  years  of  experience,  assets  of  $62.7  billion  and  stockholders' 
equity  of  $6.0  billion  as  of  June  30, 1995.  CNA  is  a  registered  service 
mark  of  the  CNA  Financial  Corporation. 


Polish  capitalists  are  forging  ahead, 
but  Polish  politics  is  mired  in  the  past. 

Alice 

in  Poland 


By  Katarzyna  Wandycz 


Aleksander 
Kwasniewski, 
presidential 
front-runner 
"People  need 
a  sense  of  worth 
to  die  with." 


Lech  Walesa, 
president  of  Poland 
A  more  heroic 
version  of 
George  Bush. 
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LECH  Walhsa  led  the  strikes  in  t 
Gdansk  shipyard  that  brought  abo 
the  fall  of  Polish  communism  in  198 
and  a  grateful  citizenry  rewarded  tl 
courageous  onetime  electrician  \vi 
the  presidency  of  post-socialist  Polar)  \ 

It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way  at  fin  jj , 
but  the  flowers  soon  turned  to  brie    \ 
bats.  His  first  term  nearly  over,  Wale  j  ' 
faces  a  reelection  fight  in  Novemb 
with  the  polls  showing  him  enjoyir  j 
just  1 3%  support.  Running  well  ahea ! 
is  an  ex-Communist  politico,  Alel 
sander  Kwasniewski,  41.  Kwasniev 
ski's  Democratic  Left  Alliance  can* 
out  of  the   old   Communist   Parr 
Poles  refer  to  the  party  as   "pos; 
communist." 

Already  these  "post-communists 
share  power,  having  triumphed  i 
1993's  parliamentary  elections  an 
formed  a  cabinet.  In  Poland,  as  i 
France,  political  power  is  split  be 
tween  the  executive  and  the  legisla 
tive.  The  cabinet,  responsible  to  th; 
legislature,  has  executive  powers.  Th 
president,  directly  elected,  has  som 
legislative  powers. 

But  if  Kwasniewski  wins  nex^ 
month,  his  party  will,  in  effect,  com 
trol  both  major  branches  of  the  Polisf 
government. 

Is  Poland  sliding  back  toward  to 
talitarianism?  Hardly.  Capitalism  i 
thriving  here,  even  as  the  government 
backslides  toward  socialism. 

Visit  Warsaw-based  iti,  a  Polish 
media  conglomerate  (sales,  $100  mil- 
lion), and  you  feel  you  are  in  the  U.Si 
iTl's  headquarters  are  air-condition- 
ed— a  luxury  in  Poland.  ITl's  owners 
wear  Armani  and  drive  Jaguars,  in  a 
country  where  most  people  have  to 
count  their  pennies. 

Ryszard  Sibilski,  who  is  in  charge  oil 
film  distribution  at  rri,  spews  num- 
bers on  gross  ticket  sales  for  Forrest. 
Gump  in  the  U.S.  and  Poland.  On  his- 
desk  sits  a  stack  of  Variety  and  Holly 
wood  Reporter  back  issues. 

Half  of  Poland's  GDP  now  comes  * 
from  the  private  sector,  versus  just 
30%  in  1990.  By  general  measures, 
Poland  is  doing  fairly  well  economi- 
cally, with  the  GDP  growing  at  6%,  one 
of  the  best  growth  rates  in  Europe.  In 
1994  real  wages  rose  for  the  first  time 
since  the  fall  of  communism. 

A  good  part  of  this  growth  comes 
from  a  vibrant  food  processing  sector, 
recently  privatized  and  working  in 
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Imagine,  an  Editor 
giving  an  award  for  copying. 
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Presenting  the  NP  6050:  Winner  of  the 
to  Buy  for  Business  Editor's  Choice  Award. 


Then  the  editor  of  What  to  Buy 
-fl  I  for  Business  said,  "The  Canon 
'j^j  6050  has  a  number  of  characteristics 
Ouij   will  endear  it  to  people  wanting 
Hi  e  very  high-volume  features  without 

ing  for  a  high-speed  platform," 
con*  (new  we  had 


WhattoBuy 
for  Business 


EDITOR'S 
CHOICE 


-"  e  our  job. 

,nom  derail  we 

,  a  gned  the 

ipe.1  6050  to  give  every  business  the 

sttin  1  of  high-speed,  high-volume 
iment  processing  capability  they 

.;  n  thought  they  could  afford. 

-■■: 

j  joqlS  Canon  U.S.A..  Inc. 


And  we  designed  it  with  a  level  of 
reliability  that  can  keep  an  office 
running  productively  for  years  to 
come. 

The  NP  6050  is  another  example 
of  the  kind  of  commitment  to  satisfying 
customer  needs  that  has  made  Canon 
the  number  one  copier  company  13 
years  running. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Canon 
NP  6050,  call  1-800-OK-CANON. 
We  think  you'll  be  impressed  with  the 
copier  even  editors  have  recognized 
for  originality. 


When  the  rest  say  you  can't,  Canon 
says  you  can. 
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tandem  with  Poland's  already  priva- 
tized farming  sector.  Free  enterprise 
has  also  created  the  thriving  bazaars  at 
the  borders  of  Poland,  where  Ger- 
mans and  Russians  buy  clothing  or 
cosmetics  made  by  private  Polish  en- 
trepreneurs. But  some  of  the  growth 
is  simply  a  spillover  from  increased 
foreign  demand  for  the  raw  materials 
produced  by  Poland's  inefficient  but 
powerful  materials  industry:  coal, 
steel,  copper,  semifinished  products. 

How  to  explain  the  paradox  of  a 
country  that  moves  economically  to- 
ward free  enterprise  while  politically 
back  toward  socialism?  Call  it  post- 
communist  stress  trauma.  The  incon- 
venient fact  is  that  the  majority  of 
Poles  have  not  seen  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment in  their  daily  lives.  Most  of  the 
39  million  Poles  struggle  on  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $250  a  month,  almost 
half  the  money  going  just  for  food. 
( The  typical  American  family  eats  a  lot 
better  on  just  14%  of  its  income.) 
Most  of  what  doesn't  go  for  food  goes 
for  rent.  There's  not  much  left  over 
for  shopping  or  eating  out. 

On  a  recent  visit  I  came  across  a 
doctor  selling  Amway  products  door- 
to-door  in  his  off-hours.  Polish  TV 
recently  reported  the  attempted  sui- 
cide of  four  children  in  a  small  town. 
The  children  said  they  were  con- 
vinced their  unemployed  parents 
couldn't  afford  to  bring  them  up. 
Chalk  up  a  few  thousand  more  votes 
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A  Shell  station  (top  left);  soup  kitchen  (right); 

gathering  signatures 

for  a  presidential  candidate 

Capitalism  brought  Poland  foreign 

investment  and  soup  kitchens. 

Will  Poles  vote  for  more  security? 


for  the  post-corns. 

Call  it  cynicism  or  just  call  it  smart 
politics,  the  old  communists  know- 
how  to  capitalize  on  public  discon- 
tent. A  short-memoried  public  is  for- 
getful of  the  drabness  of  socialism  but 
is  not  yet  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
capitalism.  Promise  them  you'll  ease 
the  insecurities  of  capitalism  without 
returning  them  to  communism,  and 
you've  got  a  lot  of  their  votes. 

The  big  mistake  of  the  govern- 
ments that  ushered  in  the  capitalist 
reforms  in  the  early  1990s  was  a  fail- 
ure to  warn  people  that  capitalism, 
too,  has  its  rough  side.  "Did  any  of 
them  honestly  tell  us  what  price  we 


would  have  to  pay  for  the  reforms? 
asks  Piotr  Zak,  a  press  spokesman  fc 
the  Solidarity  trade  union. 

The  price  for  many  Poles  was  a  los 
of  the  old  economic  security;  it  ma 
have  been  bare-bones  security,  but  s< 
long  as  people  kept  their  noses  out  o 
politics  it  was  there.  Tired  of  working 
at  meaningless  jobs?  It  was  easy  to  ge 
disability .>  Work  in  government 
owned  factories  was  low-paying,  bu 
the  perks — subsidized  vacations  o 
professional  training,  for  example- 
were  substantial. 

Therefore,  when  post-communisi 
Kwasniewski  promised  to  protect 
Poles  from  "the  invisible  hand  of  the 
market,"  they  knew  what  he  meant. 

But   even   Kwasniewski   was   sur- 
prised  at   how   gullibly   the   public 
bought  his  slogans.  "I  never  expect- 
ed, after  our  defeat  in  1989,  that  we  i 
would  be  back  in  1993  to  form  the 
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•j  lad  an  even  shorter  memory  than  he 
w|  ad  expected. 

Kwasniew  ski's  basic  constituency  is 

i^'01  3rmer  Communist  Party  members  or 

™  eople    who    work    in    state-owned 

usinesses  and  know  their  cushy  jobs 

re  in  jeopardy.  But  his  appeal  is  much 

roader:  to  those  who  regret  the  loss 
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im  >f  the  old  security. 
nraea    Psychologically,   the   sudden   col- 
gilj  ipse  of  socialism  deprived  millions  of 
ore  i  'oles  of  their  reason  for  being.  What 
.hole   generations   had   spent   their 
ves  at — working  in  state  industries  or 
fl  l  the  bureaucracy — was  suddenly  de- 
li lared    worthless.    Along    came    the 
ost-coms  and  told  these  people  that 
wasn't  worthless.  "They  [the  re- 
I  armers]  didn't  leave  people  any  sense 
puis   f  worth  to  die  with,"  is  the  way 
wasniewski  puts  it. 
The  sad  truth  is  that  the  election 
-  ictory  of  the  post-corns  in  1993  has 
owed  Poland's  progress.  Miroslaw 


Gronicki,  an  economist  with  the 
Gdansk  Institute,  points  out  that  half 
of  Poland's  GDP  still  comes  from  the 
public  sector,  and  two-thirds  of  man- 
ufacturing is  still  in  state  hands. 

When  communism  fell,  the  Polish 
government  owned  9,000  compa- 
nies. It  still  owns  half  of  them.  Some 
of  the  others  were  simply  liquidated. 
Only  140  were  good  enough  to  sell  to 
domestic  or  foreign  investors.  Such 
industries  as  transportation,  coal  min- 
ing or  shipyards  are  still  practically 
state  monopolies. 

And  here's  the  real  rub:  Because 
their  wages  are  set  as  much  by  politics 
as  by  economics,  these  state -em- 
ployed workers  get  bigger  raises  than 
do  those  in  the  private  economy.  Lit- 
tle wonder  inflation  is  at  30%. 

Good  politicians  the  post-corns 
may  be,  but  they  are  not  magicians. 
For  example,  in  Hungary  the  ex-coms 
have  already  returned  to  power,  but 
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they  have  been  unable  to  avoid  im- 
posing some  austerity  on  the  econo- 
my. The  same  thing  will  happen  in 
Poland,  but  this  will  not  prevent  the 
ex-coms  from  slowing  the  pace  of 
reforms  and  thus  setting  Poland  back 
somewhat  on  the  path  to  economic 
growth.  Gronicki  stresses  the  econo- 
my is  already  robust  enough  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  being  turned  around. 

Since  gaining  control  of  parliament 
in  1993,  the  post-corns  have  in- 
creased disguised  subsidies  to  huge 
state-owned  companies  that  should 
be  allowed  to  go  bankrupt,  and  they 
talk  about  retaining  state  control  over 
key  industries.  Retaining  factories  un- 
der government  ownership  becomes 
an  enormous  source  of  patronage  for 
them.  Of  course,  they  no  longer 
clothe  state  ownership  in  Marxist  ter- 
minology. The  appeal  is  much  blunt- 
er: Vote  for  us  and  protect  your  jobs 
and  pensions. 

Recently  the  post-corn  parliament 
enacted  a  law  that  in  effect  slows 
down  privatization.  "From  Malaysia 
to  Madagascar,  we  must  be  the  only 
country  that  requires  the  consent  of 
the  whole  council  of  ministers  to  pri- 
vatize a  company,"  fumes  a  former 
free  market  privatization  minister, 
Janusz  Lewandowski. 

The  new  law  makes  some  conces- 
sions to  changed  circumstances.  It 
would  rid  some  government-owned 
companies  of  the  workers'  councils, 
which  have  a  decisive  say  in  nominat- 
ing managers  and  running  the  enter- 
prises. However,  the  companies 
would  not  be  sold  to  private  investors 
right  away.  And  guess  who  would 
manage  them?  The  very  same  ones 
who  managed  under  communism. 
Give  the  ex-coms  credit:  They  look 
after  their  own.  The  ex-coms  argue 
that  there  aren't  enough  foreign  or 
domestic  buyers  interested  in  buying 
or  managing  unprofitable  Polish 
companies.  And  the  only  available 
managers  are  the  ex-coms. 

Where  is  the  opposition  to  the 
post-corns?  Aligned  against  them,  of 
course,  are  the  same  forces  that 
fought  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
1980s — the  Solidarity  trade  union 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  Marian 
Krzaklewski,  Solidarity's  chairman, 
boasts  that  his  union  is  1.7  million 
strong. 

But  both  Solidarity  and  the  Church 
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Momentum. 

Properly  directed,  it's  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  the 
business  world.  And  over  the 
past  three  years,  no  one  in  the 
automotive  industry  has  been 
able  to  match  the  positive  momen- 
tum of  Chrysler  Corporation. 

But  now,  that  momentum  may 
be  threatened.  Rest  assured, 
we're  not  about  to  let  someone 
else  decide  Chrysler's  fate  and 
steer  it  off  into  another 
direction.    Chrysler   employees 


have  accomplished  too  much 
and  worked  too  hard  to  create 
real  shareholder  value  to  let 
that  happen. 

Chrysler  Corporation  is  a 
success  story  like  few  others.  In 
the  last  three  years,  it  has 
been  reinvented  by  people  who 
know  and  love  cars  and  trucks. 
Today,  Chrysler  is  a  true  force  in 
the  automotive  industry. 
And  proud  of  it. 

Chrysler  Corporation  prod- 
ucts have  been  recognized  with 
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Thomas  G.  Denomme 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Administrative  Officer 


Robert  J.  Eaton 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


Lilyan  H.  Affinito 
Director 
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Robert  E.  Allen 
Director 


Joseph  E.  Antonini 
Director 


Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 
Director 
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Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 
"Based  on  Strategic  Vision  Inc.'s  95  Vehicle  Experience  Study  of  over  31,000  new  vehicle  buyers  during  the  first  90  days  of  ownership. 
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1993  and  1994  to  the  strongest 
balance  sheet  in  its  history.  This 
financial  strength  will  provide 
for  growth  at 

home  and  abroad  and  see  the 
Company  through  future 
downturns.  Chrysler's  share- 
holders also  are  benefiting  from 
this  financial  strength.  We've 
increased  dividends  four  times 
to  a  record  high  for  the 
Company  and  recently  announced 
an  increase  in  our  stock  repur- 
chase program  to  $2  billion. 


Chrysler  Corporation  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
employees,  its  management  and, 
most  importantly,  its  products. 
The  future  is  bright.  And  the 
Company's  not  going  to  stand 
by  and  let  anyone  jeopardize 
that  future. 

Properly  directed,  momentum  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  business  world.  And  Chrysler 
Corporation  is  going  to  continue 
to  prove  it.  The  Company  owes 
this  to  its  shareholders. 
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Robert  J.  Lanigan 
Director 


Peter  A.  Magowan 
Director 


Malcolm  T.  Stamper 
Director 


Lynton  R.  Wilson 
Director 


Poland 


Pizza  Hut  in  Sopot 
a  resort  city 
on  the  Baltic  Sea 
"The  Church 
finds  it  easier 
to  control  souls 
without  all 
the  Western 
influence." 


are  at  least  as  big  a  threat  to  real 
capitalism  as  the  post-communists. 
"Private  owners  are  a  problem,  be- 
cause they  act  like  19th-century  fac- 
tor)' owners,'"  says  Piotr  Zak,  Solidar- 
ity's spokesman. 

The  Catholic  Church  officially  is 
above  politics,  yet  many  priests  regu- 
larly tell  parishioners  how  to  vote. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  never  been 
entirely  reconciled  with  capitalism, 
and  the  Polish  church  doubly  so. 
"They  find  it  easier  to  control  souls 
without  all  the  Western  influence," 
says  a  Warsaw  businessman. 

There  are  also  the  nationalist  con- 
servatives, a  cluster  of  parties  that 
pander  to  Solidarity's  populism  and 
the  nationalism  of  the  Church.  But, 
unlike  the  post-communists,  they  are 
so  hopelessly  divided  that  they  cur- 
rently have  ten  potential  candidates 
for  the  presidency. 

Walesa?  He's  ticked  off  a  lot  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  spectrum; 
as  many  as  50%  of  potential  voters  told 
pollsters  they  would  not  vote  for  him. 
In  many  ways  he's  a  more  heroic 
version  of  George  Bush — "Read  my 
lips."  Walesa  says  he  supports  privati- 
zation and  promised  he  would  dis- 
tribute money  to  every  citizen.  He 
never  delivered. 
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"I  try  to  differentiate  between  what 
he  says,  which  is  rubbish,  and  what  he 
does,  which  makes  more  sense,"  says 
pro-market  economist  Janusz  Lewan- 
dowski.  The  economist  gives  Walesa 
high  marks  for  vetoing  the  post-com- 
munist bill,  which  in  effect  slows  pri- 
vatization and  turns  power  over  to  the 
old  communist-appointed  managers. 
However,  the  ex-coms  overrode  Wa- 
lesa's veto. 

Another  opposition  candidate  who 
threatens  the  post-corns  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Bank,  Hanna 
Gronkiewicz  Waltz,  who  garners  17% 
support  in  the  polls,  behind  post-corn 
Kwasniewski's  25%.  A  newcomer  to 
politics,  she  has  made  it  tough  for  the 
post-corns  to  bribe  the  electorate.  She 
has  done  so  by  simply  refusing  to  run 
the  monetary  printing  presses. 

In  an  interview  with  Forbes,  Waltz 
spoke  of  further  limiting  the  budget 
deficit  by  privatizing  the  insurance  and 
pension  systems  in  Poland.  Even  more 
than  in  the  U.S.,  where  the  politicians 
also  happily  spend  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses, in  Poland  the  politicians  effec- 
tively confiscate  the  national  savings 
and  use  it  to  bribe  voters. 

Waltz  at  least  has  the  courage  to 
tackle  Poland's  crushing  level  of  social 
security  benefits,  on  which  the  gov- 


ernment spent  40%  of  its  budget  la; 
year.  "We  have  to  help  those  whi 
really  need  it,  but  we  cannot  hav> 
people  retire  at  57,"  she  says.  To  ge. 
privatization  back  on  track  she  suga 
gests  a  Czech-style  system,  whereb1 
all  citizens  get  vouchers  that  can  bi 
exchanged  for  shares  in  state-ownei 
businesses. 

In  suggesting  the  use  of  coupons— 
which  would  benefit  all  of  the  worb 
ers — Waltz  panders  to  the  powerfu 
Solidarity  trade  union.  If  elected,  he 
impact  on  the  economy  would  de 
pend  on  whether  she  stands  up  to  her 
allies,  Solidarity  and  the  Church,  juss 
as  she  now  stands  up  to  the  post- 
communists. 

Unfortunately,  the  reformers  who< 
guided  the  country  in  its  early  post- 
communist  days  are  not  likely  to  come< 
to  power.  "Poland  is  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  says  Maciej  Kosinski, 
whose  emtv  company  produces  the 
Polish  version  of  Sesame  Street.  "The 
post-communists,  Church  and  Soli- 
darity have  not  yet  passed  through  the 
looking  glass.  But  we  [the  free  enter]  « 
prisers]  are  already  on  the  other  side." 
For  a  while  longer  at  least,  Poland 
seems  doomed  to  spend  time  in  a  J 
purgatory  that  is  neither  capitalist  nor 
socialist. 
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Here  we  don  't  just  cater  to  your  needs,  we  anticipate  tbem. 
No,  we're  not  mind  readers.  Just  very  good 
luteners.  We  have  systems  in  place  that  allow  us  to  remember 
your  individual  preferences  after  you  've  stayed  with  us.  So  the 
next  time,  you  won 't 
have  to  ask.  In  fact, 
you  can  count  on 
our  efficient  staff 
to  always  stay  one 


Why  Settle  For  a  Hotel 


That  Just  Remembers  Your 


step  ahead.  By  equipping  your  room  with  a  fax  machine.  Or 
adjusting  the  room  temperature  to  your  liking  even  before  you 
arrive.  There's  24-hour  room  service.  Efficient  check-in  and 
check-out.  For  reservations,  call  your  travel  professional  or  The 

Ritz-Carlton  at  800- 
241-5533.  And  discover 
a  business  hotel  that 
offers  you  more  than 
just  a  greeting. 


Name,  When  You  Can 


Stay  At  A  Hotel  That 


Remembers  Your  Needs? 


The  RiTZ-CARL-roN" 

Hotels 


nta  •  Barcelona  •  Boston  •  Buclthead  •  Cleveland  •  Dearborn  •  Double  Bay  •  Hong  Kong  •  Houston  •  Huntington  Hotel  •  Kansas  City  •  Marina  del   Rey 
York  •  Pentagon   City  •  Philadelphia  •  Phoenix  •  San  Francisco  •  Seoul  •  St.  touis  •  Sydney  •  Tysons   Corner  .  Washington,  DC.  •  1995-    Singapore 
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$40,000,000 

Revolving  Credit  Facility 
Long  Term  Care  Services,  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted 

as  agent  and  underwriter 

for  this  transaction. 

First  Union  National  Bank 

Capital  Markels  Group 

$50,000,000 

Revolving  Credit  Facility 

for 

Sterling  Healthcare  Group,  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted 

as  agent  and  underwriter 

for  this  transaction. 

First  Union  National  Bank 

Capital  Markets  Group 

$28,000,000 

Revolving  Credit  and  Term  Loan  Facility 
>                 for 

Guardian  Care,  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted 

as  agent  and  underwriter 

for  this  transaction. 

First  Union  National  Bank 

Capital  Markets  Group 

Asset  Based  Finance   •   Asset  Securitization   •   Corporate  [ 
Money  Market  Investments   •    Municipal  Securities  Underwritin 

These    announcements    appear    as    a    matter    of    record    o 

Debt  I 
G    •    1 

n  1  y  .    ( 

Jnderwriting   •    Foreign  Exchang 
Private  Finance    •    Public  FinanG 

31995     First    Union     Corporatid 

Responsive  Solutions- 
Creating  Financing  Alternatives 
For  An  Industry  Re-creating  Itself. 

Faced  with  the  increasing  pressures  of  market-based  reform,  more  and  more  healthcare 
companies  are  calling  on  the  capital  markets. 

At  First  Union  Capital  Markets  Group,  we  recognize  this  and  assist  our  clients  in  adapting 

>to  new  challenges.  We  look  at  every  relationship  in  a  unique  way,  bringing  the  innovative  thinking, 
expertise  and  diligence  necessary  to  provide  you  with  responsive  solutions. 
Perhaps  First  Union  should  be  on  your  short  list  if  you're  looking  for  a  capital  markets  partner, 
k.   We'd  like  the  opportunity  to  show  you  why.  _ 
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Capital  Markets  Group 
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$175,000,000 

$20,000,000                   ;^B 

$25,000,000 

Revolving  Credit  Facility 

for 

GranCare,  Inc. 

Revolving  Credit  and  Term  Loan  Facility     ^H 
for                                 |A 
EquiVision,  Inc.                       ^^^S 

Revolving  Credit  Facility 

for 
American  Ophthalmic,  Inc. 

The  undersigned  acted                  ^^^ 
as  agent  and  underwriter                ^^Bfe 
for  this  transaction.                     lLWmuS 

The  undersigned  acted                  L 

as  agent  and  underwriter                Wf* 

for  this  transaction.                     f 

The  undersigned  acted 

as  agent  and  underwriter 

for  this  transaction. 

First  Union  National  Bank                  ^^HB 

First  Union  National  Bank                 W^***/ 

First  Union  National  Bank 

F,R$T               Wm 
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Capital  Markmtt  Qruup                                         \\\\Wm\\\cA 

Cmptlml  Market*  Qroup 

Capital  Market*  Qroup 

Jternational  Banking   •   Leasing   •   Leveraged  Finance   •   Mergers  and  Acquisitions   •   Mezzanine  and  Equity  Capital 
Real  Estate    •    Risk  Management  Products   •    Syndications   •  Tax-Advantaged  Products 
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What's  behind  the  media  megamergers?  Ego? 

In  some  cases.  Fear?  Certainly.  But  mainly,  the  economics 

of  the  business  has  changed,  says  a  media  consultant. 

Mergermania  in 
Medialand 


An  interview  with  Michael  J.  Wolf  by  Rita  Koselka 


Viacom/Paramount.  Seagram/MCA. 
Disney/Cap  Cities/ABC.  Westing- 
house/cBS.  Time  Warner/Turner. 
The  number  of  media  acquisitions  in 
the  past  year  has  been  as  stunning  as 
their  sheer  size  and  scope.  Tens  of 
billions'  worth  of  assets  have 
changed  hands. 

Is  there  really  so  much  benefit  in 
bigness?  Do  $10  billion  companies 
have  to  become  $20  billion  ones?  Is 
all  this  just  a  lot  of  stock  market 
razzle-dazzle  and  a  fee  machine  for 
investment  banking  types?  Are  the 
sellers  the  smart  ones,  cashing  out  at 
the  peak  of  media/entertainment 
frenzy? 

Being  naturally  skeptical,  Forbes 
tends  to  suspect  that  there's  more 
mania  than  method.  But  we  put  the 
question  to  Michael  J.  Wolf,  a  lead 
partner  at  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton. 
Wolf  has  headed  the  consulting  firm's 
media  and  entertainment  practice 
since  1991  and  has  advised  many  of 
the  companies  involved.  What  does 
he  have  to  say  in  the  face  of  our 
general  disbelief? 

Forbes:  Are  these  deals  a  mad 
dash  to  do  something  stupid  rather 
than  nothing  at  all? 
Wolf:  You  are  forgetting  that  the 
economics  of  television  production 
have  changed  dramatically.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  drivers  behind  a 
lot  of  the  merger  activity  that  we're 
seeing,  and  it  suggests  that  media 
mergers  will  continue.  TV  production 
has  become  a  low-margin  business. 
Unless  you  have  a  very,  very  big  hit 
show,  you  don't  make  an  acceptable 
return.  Often,  your  revenues  don't 
exceed  your  costs. 
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Low-margin?  Look  at  all  those  rich 
producers.  They  produce  the  con- 
tent that's  supposed  to  be  the  pot  at 
the  end  of  the  multimedia  rainbow. 

The  old  model  was:  You  created  a  TV 
show,  like  L.A.  Law,  hoping  that  a 
network  would  pick  it  up  for  a  season 
or  even  half  a  season.  It  cost  you,  say, 
$1.2  million  an  episode  to  make  the 
program.  You  deficit-financed  the 
sale  of  the  show,  licensing  a  set  of 
episodes  to  a  network  for,  say, 
5900,000  to  S950,000  for  two  show- 
ings. So  you  are  out  of  pocket  up  to 
$300,000  an  episode.  The  losses  in 
some  cases  were  much  larger. 


Booz.  Allen's 
Michael  Wolf 
The  new 
television 
economics: 
a  30-year, 
government- 
sponsored 
oligarchy  is 
blowing  apart, 
changing  all 
the  rules. 


But  you  knew  that  if  the  show  went 
four  or  five  seasons,  you  could  then 
turn  around  and  go  to  local,  indepen- 
dent stations,  and  get  them  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  these  shows. 
That's  the  syndication  market.  [Local 
stations  have]  paid  SI  billion  in  total 
revenue  for  The  Cosby  Show  since 
1988.  So  you  could  lose  money  up 
front  and  make  hundreds  of  millions 
on  the  back  end. 

Today  things  have  changed.  There 
are  fewer  [time]  slots  [for  syndicated 
shows]  because  Fox  took  over  many 
independent  stations,  upn,  the  start- 
up network  by  Chris- Craft  and  Via- 
com, and  wb,  the  new  Warner  Bros, 
network,  have  taken  away  others. 
Some  of  the  surviving  slots  are  being 
taken  up  by  first-run  syndication  [se- 
ries that  were  not  first  shown  on 
network  television]  and  by  shows  like 
Oprah  and  Cops  which  are  cheap  to 
produce  (Forbes,  Oct.  16). 

It  used  to  be  that  you  could  syndi- 
cate a  mediocre  show,  but  now  there 
is  less  shelf  space.  So  even  if  you  run 
four  or  five  seasons  on  a  network,  it's 
still  not  certain  that  you'll  ever  make 
enough  money  to  cover  your  costs. 
Like  when  there  are  too  many 
brands  of  peanut  butter  and  the 
smaller  brands  get  crowded  off 
the  supermarket  shelves.  That's  a 
clear  enough  analogy.  Too  many 
peanut  butters,  fewer  shelves.  So 
some  brands  die. 

Right.  When  Lucy  Salhany  was  head 
of  television  production  at  Fox,  she 
canceled  at  least  one  show  in  produc- 
tion which  already  had  a  deal  with  a 
network,  even  though  that  meant  tak- 
ing a  loss.  She  didn't  think  it  would 
ever  pay  back  the  huge  deficit  of 
continuing  to  make  it. 
Which  brands  have  the  best 
chance? 

Those  where  the  networks  have  a 
piece  of  the  action.  Today  the  net- 
works can  own  their  shows.  CBS  now 
deals  with  Darren  Star,  the  producer 
of  their  new  show  Central  Park  West. 
CBS  owns  half  of  it,  and  they've  already 
given  him  a  commitment  for  a  half 
season.  That  gives  the  program  much 
more  time  to  catch  on  with  audiences. 
So  when  you  own  a  network,  you 
own  not  just  the  carrier  but  the 
content  as  well. 

I  mean,  really  it's  pretty  simple.  If  you 
step  back  from  this  and  think  about 
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CBS'  "Central  Park  West" 

Networks  don't  just  want  to  license  programming,  they  want  to  own  it. 


what's  really  driving  these  mergers, 
you  find  people  who  own  either  con- 
tent or  distribution  looking  for  access 
to  the  other. 

Networks  make  money  by  selling 
time  for  commercials,  but  as  a  pro- 
ducer, you  have  no  access  at  all  to 
the  advertising  revenues.  Who  are 
the  big  producers?  Disney,  Warner 
Bros.,  Viacom/Paramount — all  the 
people  who  are  buying  networks  or 
are  building  them.  What  access  to 
distribution  means  is^icccss  to  adver- 
tising revenue. 

Only  a  few  years  back  people  were 
saying  that  the  networks  were  bug- 
gy whips. 

Network  TV  is  far  from  dead.  People 
continue    to    watch    an    enormous 
amount  of  television.  They're  watch 
ing  cable  channels.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  the  broadcast  networks  con- 
tinue to  be  incredibly  strong  plat- 
forms for  reaching  mass  audiences. 
The  networks  now  are  trying  to  emu- 
late the  success  of  brands  like  MTV. 
And  they're  trying  to  [reach]  younger 
[audiences].  We're  seeing  that  imme- 
diately with  hit  programs  like  Friends. 
Okay,  content  and  carrier — com- 
plementary businesses,  synergy,  all 
that  stuff.  But  come  on.  Does 
Time  Warner  have  to  own  Turner? 
Disney,  ABC?  I  mean  how  big  is 
big  enough? 
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The  minimum  hurdle  for  the  size  that 
you  have  to  be  in  this  business  has 
gone  up.  Look,  a  couple  years  ago,  a 
$2  billion  to  $3  billion  company  was  a 
well-sized  company.  Now  there  is 
really  a  concern  from  the  executives  of 
a  lot  of  these  companies  that  they're 
going  to  get  left  behind. 

The   issue   isn't  just  sheer  size — 
behemoths    crashing    together.    It's 
more  a  question  of,  do  you  have  a 
whole  set  of  assets  that  you  can  use  to 
exploit  a  product?  This  is  really  what's 
going  to  differentiate  whether  or  not 
these  mergers  are  going  to  succeed: 
their  ability  to  use  scale  to  get  a  whole 
broader  set  of  revenues  out  of  any  one 
brand  or  product. 
Like  the  old  meatpackers.  They 
used  to  say  they  packaged  every- 
thing about  the  pig  except  the 
squeal:  bacon,  baseballs,  lard, 
chemicals  even. 

A  fair  analogy.  It's  no  longer  sufficient 
to  make  a  great  movie  and  have  it  do 
well  at  the  box  office.  You've  got  to  be 
able  to  exploit  every  piece  of  revenue 
that  you  possibly  can,  because  the  cost 
of  creating  and  marketing  the  product 
is  so  great. 

How  d  o  you  package  everything 
but  the  s  ]ueal  in  entertainment? 
One  of  the  points  that's  important  is 
that  nothing  today  in  media  functions 
in  a  vacuum.  Various  facets  of  the 


business  can  generate  others.  For  e 
ample,  a  film  can  fuel  big  record  salcl 
as  with  The  Lion  King,  or,  in  tur 
record  sales  can  pull  in  a  movie  auc 
ence,  like  The  Bodyguard. 

The  entertainment  business  is  in 
pacting  so  many  other  parts  of  oi 
economy  today.  It's  driving  traffic 
fast-food  chains,  it's  selling  toys,  it 
selling  cars,  it's  selling  sneakers.  Coi 
sumers  are  making  choices  on  ever 
thing  from  french  fries  to  pajam 
based  on  entertainment  properties. 
Mouse  ears  on  Ted  Koppel? 
I  don't  know  about  that,  but  Disney 
absolutely  the  best  example  of  makir 
lots  of  cross-business  opportunity 
happen.  They  create  a  Lion  Kingth, 
starts  off  as  a  movie,  but  at  the  san 
time  it's  a  display  in  the  store  befoi 
the  movie  even  opens.  Then  there  ar 
records,  stuffed  animals,  toys  and  vie 
eos.  And  all  these  are  different  div 
sions.  Disney  has  a  vice  president  ( 
corporate  synergy,  somebody  who  a< 
tually  figures  out  how  they  are  goin 
to  make  this  all  happen  across  tr 
businesses. 

Synergy.  Now  there's  a  word  that 
inspires  skepticism. 
Yes,  but  value  gets  created  in  thrd 
ways.  One  of  them  is  increment 
revenue  streams  from  repackaging  ei 
isting  properties  and  distributin 
them  in  other  formats.  Turner,  ft 
instance,  has  been  brilliant  at  packa§ 
ing  and  promotion  [like  creating  TN 
to  have  a  second  stream  of  revenue  t 
pay  for  the  mgm  film  library].  Eve 
when  you  look  at  their  mature  ne" 
works,  like  tbs,  it  can  show  the  sam 
James  Bond  movies,  packaged  tc 
gether  into  seven  nights  of  007,  an 
get  a  much  higher  viewer  level. 

[Another  way  to  create  value]  is  t 
create  cross-business  opportunitie: 
For  example,  when  mtv  promote 
the  hit  movie  Clueless.  That's  a  gre; 
deal.  There's  a  cross-promotion  be 
tween  the  two  that  really  dramatical] 
enhances  revenues.  MTV  is  owned  b 
Viacom,  which  also  owns  Paramoun 
which  made  the  movie.  They  had  th 
premiere  of  Clueless  at  the  mtv  M* 
libu  Beach  House.  They  advertise 
the  movie  on  mtv. 

The  third  set  of  opportunitie 
comes  about  because  you  can  creat 
new  businesses.  Viacom  plans  to  us 
educational  materials  from  Simon  t 
Schuster  and  the  programming  fror 
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leritech,  we  don't  think 

should  need  an  engineering 

ree  to  use  communication  technology.  That's  why 

have  a  Human  Factors  department.  In  fact,  they 


IF  COMMUNICATION 
TECHNOLOGY  ISN'T 
THIS   EASY  TO  OPERATE, 


WE'VE   BLOWN   IT. 


test  our  products  and  services 
with  real  people  at  our  testing 
towns  with  one  purpose  in  mind.  Ensuring  that 
technology  makes  your  life  easier,  not  more  difficult. 
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Visit  our  site  on  the  Internet 
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perAaps  tfe  most  important  quality 
a  transportation  cow|WH«  can  offer  is 
timeliness.  Norfolk  Southern  moves 
some  1,000  coal  and  merchandise 
trains  a  day  with  clockwork  precision. 
Treight  travels  smoothly  and  reliably 
over  one  of  the  best-maintained  route 
systems  in  the  country-some  14,500 
miles  primarily  in  the  Southeast  and 
Midwest.  Computer-aided  dispatch- 
ing helps  place  your  goods  on  the 
quickest  path  to  their  destination. 
Triple  Crown?  double-stack,  and  bulk 
distribution  services  help  even  the 
most  time-sensitive  customers  win 

the  race  to  market. 

Call  any  Norfolk  Southern  sales 

office  and  give  us  a  chance  to  show 

you  how  quickly  we  can  respond 

24  hours  a  day.  Call  our 

national  Custome^emce  Center 

at  1-800-635-5768. 


,,,„,,  of  Triple  Crm/«  Services  Company 
Triple  Oow«'  ServiU  is  Uie  registered  Sen 
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another  SI 30  million  in  new  busines 
opportunities,  from  Paramount  anc 
Viacom.  These  were  pretty  conserva 
rive  estimates.  In  the  ease  of  Viacom 
these  numbers  are  being  realized. 
You  make  it  sound  as  if  these 
mergers  will  cure  everything,  in- 
cluding the  common  cold.  You 
must  have  seen  a  megamerger  you 
didn't  like. 

Til  tell  you  a  place  where  it's  noi* 
going  to  work.  Turner  and  Time 
Warner  have  a  lot  less  potential.  One 
of  the  things  that  the  Time  Warnei 
folks  keep  saying — the  reason  \vh\ 
buying  Turner  is  a  good  idea — is  be-' 
cause  the  Cartoon  Network  can  use 
Warner's  Looney  Tunes  library.  Well. 
guess  what?  They  already  have  the 
Looney  Tunes  library  on  the  Cartoon 


Disney's  "The  Lion  King" 

The  lion  cub  couldn't  wait  to  be  king.  Disney  is  already  king  of  new  revenues. 


Nickelodeon  to  create  an  education 
network. 

Sony  has  a  vast  library.  If  you  were 
to  merge  Turner  with  Sony,  they 
could  create  unbelie\  able  new  sets  of 
businesses.  Sony  doesn't  have  the 
skills  or  the  capabilities  today  to  create 
cable  networks  and  to  program  them 
as  Turner  does.  They've  got  a  particu- 
lar talent  and  a  whole  group  of  people 
that  are  very,  yen-  good  at  doing  that. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
you'll  expect.  It's  not  just  a  combina- 
tion of  assets;  it's  also  a  combination 
of  know-how  and  capabilities. 

These  opportunities  are  real.  They 
are  quantifiable. 
Quantifiable? 

One  of  the  things  that  we  were  asked 
to  do  by  the  board  of  Paramount 
when  they  were  in  merger  discussions 
was  to  quantify  them.  For  Para- 
mount, we  figured  that  in  their  parks 
business,  if  you  had  Viacom-based 
attractions  [both  Nickelodeon  and 
mtv]  you  could  drive  a  huge  amount 
of  attendance  and  pricing  increases. 
You  could  produce  films  based  on  the 
MTV  and  Nickelodeon  properties — 
create  new  product.  You  could  en- 
hance Showtime  content  with  Para- 
mount content.  You  could  enhance 
Nickelodeon,  Nick  at  Nite,  with  the 
Paramount  library.  That's  just  repack- 
aging. A  lot  of  them,  because  of  the 
nature  of  this  business,  won't  happen 
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easily  if  they're   not  all   under  the 
same  roof. 

So  where's  the  quantification? 
We  found  about  SI 05  million  in  cost 
sayings  from  merging  Paramount  and 
Viacom.  We  found  around  S35  mil- 
lion in  incremental  earnings  a  year 
from  cross-business  opportunities. 
Another  S5  million  from  just  content 
delivery,  the  repackaging  of  programs 
from  the  different  libraries.  And  then 


Network!  Like,  what  are  we,  crazy? 
[Turner,  in  fact,  owns  all  of  the  pre 
1948  Looney  Tunes.  The  others  are* 
already  licensed  to  other  networks.] 

Given  the  kind  of  dilution  that  the. 
shareholders  are  going  to  experienced 
at  Time  Wai  ner,  there's  going  to  havet 
to  be  a  real  plan  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  earnings  as  a  result  of  this. 
And  I  don't  think  that  plan  exists.  Is 
there  really  a  whole  set  of  untapped* 
potential  in  the  Warner  libraries  that: 
will  create  businesses?  There  are  cer 
tainly  opportunities,  but  I  don't  thinklf 
that  they're  that  dramatic,  or  couldn't :  ■ 
be  done  without  combining. 

B  fttQ 
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Whitney  Houston  and  Kevin  Costner  in  Warner  Bros.'  movie  "The  Bodyguard' 
Houston's  megahit  single  pulled  in  new  viewers. 
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If  I  compare  the  difference  between 

nlTime  Warner  and  Viacom,  I  think 

hat  the  management  of  Viacom  was 

■ingle-mindedly  focused  on  enhanc- 

ng  and  producing  a  larger  company 

hat  could  in  fact  be  more  competi- 

ive.  Time  Warner  has  produced  some 

opportunities  on  the  margin. 

\re  there  more  mergers  ahead? 

n  the  case  of  both  cbs  and  mca,  the 

a  Till  set  of  assets  is  not  yet  in  place. 

Tim  irVestinghouse  will  probably  need  to 

On  icquire  a  program  producer.  MCA  will 

leed  to  find  more  distribution. 
hi  rVhen  Disnev  bought  Cap  Cities, 

>robably  $10  billion  of  the  $19  bil- 
I  ion  purchase  price  was,  in  effect, 
UclS  or  the  ABC  network  and  its  sta- 
tin ions.  Westinghouse  is  paying 
itoJ  ibout  half  that  for  CB$.  Did  some- 
:w  >ody  overpay? 

c  pre  Vestinghouse  is  going  to  have  to  put 
tsk  nore  money  into  cbs,  but  the  poten- 
rfcs.j  ial  leverage  is  quick  and  very  large. 
it tli  Networks  go  up  and  down.  I  think 
ricno  |hat  if  cbs  gets  the   right  kind  of 
>toi  »rogramming,  it  could  take  only  a 
\\\  a  ouple  of  years.  I  don't  think  that 
™  ve're  going  to  see  this  going  to  the 
isB,    >ottom  line  quickly,  but  you'll  build 
jppf  lack  the  value.  [Westinghouse  Chair- 
istH  nan  Michael]  Jordan  is  going  to  have 
K  J  o  repopulate  the  pipeline  of  manage - 
[^n  lent  with  great  talent,  bring  in  some 
u|dii   eople.  One  of  cbs'  big  problems  was 
bat  it  didn't  have  great  relations  with 
:s  affiliates.  That  is  something  that 
estinghouse  brings.  It  has  done  a 
ood  job  with  local  stations. 
oing  beyond  fixing  up  CB$, 
me  people  think  that  networks 
e  passe,  that  the  sellers  were 
arter  than  the  buyers.  What 
out  the  threat  to  networks 
om  the  new  technologies — the  in- 
ractive  superhighway,  blah 
lah  blah. 

e  haven't  found  anything  that  leads 

s  to  believe  that  interactive  television 

anywhere  close.  Many  of  our  clients 

ve  asked  us  to  look  at  this,  and 

e've    never   found    anything.    The 

'ardstickj  we  should  use  to  figure 

But  whether  these   acquisitions  are 

loing  to  make  sense  is  whether  they 

row  the  cash  flow.  It's  very  simple; 

I's  the  way  you  judge  any  other  busi- 

|ess.  Have  they  really  increased  their 

psh  flow  or  their  earnings  in  a  way 

Liat  they  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 

So  on  a  stand-alone  basis?  H 
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Opportunity 
only  rings 


once. 


. . .  but  when  it  does,  a  RadioShack 
personal  pager  will  keep  you  in 
touch.  RadioShack's  line-up  of  local 
and  nationwide  pagers  includes  fea- 
tures such  as  time  stamp,  message 
memory  and  alphanumeric  display. 
And  we'll  answer  questions  about 
paging  services  and  sign  you  up  for 
one  that  meets  your  needs. 

Affordable  personal  pagers  are  just 
one  example  of  the  quality  business 
products  you'll  find  at  RadioShack. 
Call  on  us  today. 

RadioShack. 

You've  got  questions.   We've  got  answers." 


nual  service  contract.  Local  pagers  not  available  in  all  areas.  See  store  for  details. 


Paging  service  low  as 
$7.95  per  month!* 


ADVICE  &  DISSENT 

They're  The  McLaughlin  Group.  Each  with  a  view  that's  contentious 
and  contagious,  (clockwise  from  left)  Jack  Germond,  Clarence  Page,  John 
McLaughlin,  Eleanor  Clift,  Morton  Kondracke  and  Fred  Barnes. 
Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 


TheMcLaugblin  Group 

Check  your  local  listing  tor  station  and  time. 

We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


Why  does  it  sometimes  take  an  outsider 
to  refloat  a  sinking  business?  Because  the  outsider 
asks  questions  insiders  never  thought  of  asking — 
as  Robert  DiNicola  did  at  Zale  Corp. 

Shaking 
things  up 


By  Amy  Feldman 

Just  weeks  after  taking  over  his  new 
job  as  chief  executive  of  Zale  Corp.  in 
April  1994,  Robert  DiNicola  was 
leading  Zale's  regular  Monday  morn- 
ing management  meeting.  His  execu- 
tives didn't  quite  know  what  to  ex- 


pect. What  did  this  department  store 
type  know  about  the  jewelry  business? 
DiNicola,  48,  opened  the  meet- 
ing with:  "What  are  we  doing  for 
Memorial  Day  weekend?'1  He  re- 
minded his  crew  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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heaviest  shopping  weekends.  Wl  | 
kind  of  special  advertising  have 
lined  up?  Would  stores  be  open  la  , 
and  were  store  managers  prepared  i 
staff  them? 

You  don't  snicker  in  your  bo 
face,  but  some  of  those  in  the  roc  . 
were  thinking:  Oh,  oh,  this  g 
doesn't  know  beans  about  jewel 
Jewelry  isn't  an  impulse  item  for  he  I 
day  shopping.  Jewelry  is  what  you  b 
for  anniversaries  and  birthdays  a: 
weddings.  You  don't  rush  out  i 
Memorial  Day  to  buy  expensive  rin 
and  watches  and  bracelets. 

Which — in  DiNicola's  view — is  e 
actly  what  is  wrong  with  the  busine 
This  old  mind-set  explained  why  tl 
1,200-store,  $l-billion-a-year  jewel 
chain  was  still  doing  badly  even  afte 
Chapter      1 1      reorganization     th 
trimmed  the  chain  by  700  stores  at. 
shed  $1.2  billion  in  debt  left  ov 
from    an    ill-fated    1986    leveragr 
buyout.  The  company  emerged 
July  1993,  but  Chief  Exe. 
utive      Dean      Groussm; 
abruptly  resigned,  and  tl 
company      was      driftin 
strategy-less. 

Though  he'd  only  briei 
sold  jewelry  before,  Dir> 
cola  is  a  tough  merchar 
with  a  knack  for  turr 
arounds.  Most  recent! 
he'd  fixed  up  Federated 
Seattle-based  Bon  Marcl 
chain,  going  head-to-he; 
with  Nordstrom  on 
home  turf. 

The  Zale  board  wasn 
just  looking  for  a  jewel: 
person.  They  already  ha: 
that  in  Larry  Pollack,  wh 
had  been  brought  in  fron 
Kartens  Jewelers  as  pres' 
dent  four  months  befoi 
DiNicola.  They  wanted 
merchant  who  could  brin 
new  ideas.  They  lured  D1 
Nicola  with  a  lucrative  con 
tract.  In  addition  to  his  fir 
year's  salary  and  bonuses  ( 
$1.2  million,  he  receive 
options  on  575,000  share 
DiNicola       knew       h 

Zale  Corp's  Bob  DiNicola  (right) 

and  Larry  Pollack 

Changing  the  old  mentality. 
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"FT" 

Now  the  two  most  powerful  letters 
in  the  world  of  business  stand  for 
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t's  been  called  the   "world's  most 

influential  publication"  by  International 

Economy  Magazine.  "Unrivaled"  by  Media 

1  Guide.  It's  the  "FT"  -  the  Financial  Times  -  the 

world  business  newspaper. 

FT  news  reports  are  crisp,  clear  and 
complete.  FT  opinion  columns  are  informed, 
intelligent  and  authoritative.  Together  the 
package  is  a  quick,  smart  and  definitive  read 
on  the  many  worlds  of  business. 

Now  you  can  receive  the  YT  free  for  four 
weeks  of  Monday  through  Saturday  delivery. 
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A  one-month  trial  subscription  free  of  cost 
and  free  of  obligation.  A  chance  to  see  how 
the  FT  will  profit  you. 

Don't  miss  out.  If  business  or  travel  takes 
you  abroad... if  your  customers  and  clients 
live  or  work  overseas... if  your  products  and 
services  sell  internationally... if  your  invest- 
ments are  global... if  your  interests  extend 
beyond  the  limited  reach  of  your  local  paper... 
join  one  million  worldwide  readers  of  the 
Financial  Times  -  at  our  expense. 


FT 
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QYes... 

Send  me  the  Financial  Times  for  four  weeks  of  Monday  through  Saturday  delivery. 

If  I  like  it  and  decide  to  continue,  I'll  pay  just  $125  for  a  six-month  subscription  (26  weeks 
in  all)  when  you  bill  me  later  -  44%  off  the  regular  price.  Or  I'll  write  "cancel"  on  the 
invoice,  send  it  back  and  owe  nothing  -  and  the  four  weeks  of  free  issues  are  mine  to  keep. 

Call  (800)  628-8088 

Ext.  153 
Or  fax  (212)  308-2397 

Mail  to:  Financial  Times,  14  East  60th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022-1087 

Offer  good  to  new  subscribers  in  U.S. 

only  through  December  31, 1995 
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Zale  Corp. 


couldn't  fix  everything  at  once.  It  was 
too  late  to  do  an  advertising  cam- 
paign for  Memorial  Day,  but  Zale 
managers  did  at  least  move  clearance 
goods  to  the  front  of  the  stores  as  a 
way  to  lure  the  holiday  shopping 
throngs  into  the  stores. 

The  Zales  and  Gordon's  chains  are 
70%  of  the  company,  the  rest  being  in 
leased  departments  and  some  fancy 
jewelry  stores,  including  Bailey, 
Banks  &  Biddle.  DiNicola  concen- 
trated on  the  core  business,  the  Zales 
and  Gordon's  chains.  Over  three 
years  he  budgeted  $60  million  for 
their  renovation.  While  Zale's  compa- 
rable-store sales  increased  13%  last 
vear,  revenues  at  the  stores  renovated 


Bob  DiNicola  said 
the  hell  with  tradition. 
So  Zale  sold  3,000 
anniversary  bands  last 
Christmas,  compared  with  a 
mere  300  the  year  before. 


To  beef  up  sales,  DiNicola  identified 
the  100  bestselling  items.  These  in- 
cluded such  pieces  as  diamond  tennis 
bracelets,  diamond  anniversary  bands 
and  diamond  stud  earrings.  Hence- 
forth Zale  would  stock,  them  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  styles,  and  promote 
them  on  TV  and  radio,  especially  dur- 


A  remodeled  Gordon's  store 

Once  it  had  singing-whale  commercials  and  cloudy  diamonds.  No  longer. 


so  far  rose  nearly  20%. 

Zale  had  long  depended  on  wed- 
ding bells;  40%  of  its  revenues  came 
from  bridal  merchandise,  compared 
with  25%  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Earrings,  bracelets,  necklaces  and 
watches  were  mere  sidelines  in  which 
Zale  carried  skimpy  stocks. 

Because  the  bridal  business  is  sea- 
sonal, Zale's  expensive  mall  locations 
were  sleepy  places  much  of  the  year. 
When  DiNicola  took  over,  Zales'  and 
Gordon's  average  per-store  sales  were 
an  annual  $650,000,  well  below  the 
industry  average  of  $950,000. 
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ing  holiday  periods.  Previously  the 
stores  had  done  only  fuzzy,  emotional 
ads  that  ignored  actual  products,  and 
hadn't  bothered  to  beef  up  advertising 
around  holidays.  In  less  than  a  year 
these  100  items  have  climbed  from 
30%  of  overall  sales  to  40%. 

Zale  previously  had  fixed  its  retail 
prices  at  around  a  60%  gross  margin — 
that  was  the  tradition.  DiNicola  said 
the  hell  with  tradition.  Let's  accept 
lower  margins  and  move  more  mer- 
chandise. A  1 -carat,  diamond  anni- 
versary band,  for  example,  used  to  be 
priced  at  $1,295.  Zale  now  sells  a 


similar  ring  for  $799.  Zale  sold  3,  j( 
of  those  rings  last  Christmas  seairi 
compared  with  a  mere  300  the  k 
before.  What  it  lost  in  margin  it  n  f< 
than  made  up  in  volume. 

DiNicola  decided  that  the  Zt: 
and  Gordon's  chains  needed  cle  I: 
and  distinct  images.  The  decision  I 
to  make  Zales  the  McDonald's  of  i< 
jewelry  business,  with  national 
and  standardized  goods.  Gordon  I  i 
being  repositioned  as  a  regional  p  | 
er,  with  merchandise  tailored  to  k  i 
tastes.  Example:  Gordon's  will  | 
thick  gold  nugget  necklaces  in  He 
ton  but  not  in  $eattle.  But  a  Zale 
Dallas  will  cany  virtually  the  sa 
merchandise  as  a  Zales  in  Atlanta. 
The  results  have  bi 
c  "■  impressive.  In  the  1995 
cal  year,  ended  July 
Zale  earned  $31.5  mill 
on  sales  of  $1.04  billi 
compared  with  $21.6  r 
lion  on  $920  million 
year,  a  46%  increase  in  ea; 
ings  on  a  13%  increase 
revenue.  Next  year,  figu 
PaineWebber  retail  anal 
Michael  Exstein,  Z 
should  earn  $38  million 
sales  of  $1.1  billion. 

DiNicola  isn't  finish 
shaking  things  up.  He  pk 
to  open  250  new  store! 
the  bulk  of  them  Zales— ■ 
the  next  three  years.  ] 
also  has  plans  for  new  for 
of  distribution. 

Last   month   Zales  st; 
out  650,000  mail-order  i- 
ers  as  a  test.  The  early  i 
turns  weren't  a  knockoi| 
about  350  orders  came 
But  since  the  average  ma 
order  sale  was  for  $300,  t 
return  was  better  than  it  seemed, 
mail  order  works,  DiNicola  hints  a 
Zales  home  shopping  channel  or 
Zales  Internet  site. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  fixed  ov< 
night,  but  we've  done  two  yea: 
work  in  one  year,"  says  DiNico 
"This  is  not  reinventing  the  wheel 
says  PaineWebber's  Michael  Exstei 
who  worked  with  DiNicola  as  a  buy 
at  Macy's.  "It's  just  executing  tl 
basics  to  bring  the  franchise  back 
what  it  used  to  be."  Fair  enough,  b 
restoring  the  franchise  meant  sha 
ing  it  up.  ■ 

Forbes  ■  October  23,  i9< 
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BY  HOWARD  ANDERSON 
THE  YANKEE  GROUP 
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INNOVATORS  IN" 

OUTSOURCING 


This  Forbes  white 
paper,  Innovators  in 
Outsourcing,  was 
prepared  by  The 
Outsourcing  Division 
of  The  Yankee  Group. 
The  Yankee  Group,  with 
offices  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  Australia  and  Brazil, 
has  examined  the  market  for 
outsourcing  services  within 
America's  leading  companies. 
The  Yankee  Group's  clients 
are  some  425  firms  that  are 
both  users  and  providers  of 
outsourcing  services.  Howard 
Anderson  is  Managing 
Director  of  The  Yankee  Group. 

Since  1 988,  over  90%  of  the  largest  500 
companies  in  the  United  States  have 
made  at  least  one  substantial  commitment 
to  outsourcing  a  major  business  function. 
More  than  40%  have  instituted  large- 
scale  information-systems  outsourcing. 

Is  this  move  toward  outsourcing  a 
new  management  fad  on  rather;  a 
fundamental  re-focusing  of  the  American 
corporation?  Is  it  the  same  wine  in  a 


new  bottle,  or  is  it  an  evolutionary 
process  that  makes  sense?  Is  it  cost-driven 
or  performance-driven? 

In  the  past  seven  years,  senior 
managers  have  become  increasingly 
more  sophisticated  about  outsourcing. 
They  have  learned  that  it  isn't  a  panacea 
for  all  the  problems  of  a  company,  but  it 
might  be  an  appropriate  solution  for 
some  of  the  challenges  today's  firms  face. 


WHAT  IS  OUTSOURCING? 

Outsourcing  is  the  assignment  of 
specific  work  to  a  third  party  for  a 
specific  length  of  time  with  an  agreed- 
upon  price  and  service  level. 

There,  that  wasn't  hard,  was  it? 
Companies  have  outsourced  specific 
functions  for  many  years.  Some  functions 
are  as  straightforward  as  security 
services  and  cafeteria  management, 
others  are  as  complex  as  data  processing 
and  networking.  Some  firms  start  slowly, 
perhaps  taking  an  entire  function  such  as 
their  payroll  and  finding  a  specialized  firm 
that  can  perform  that  task  at  a  higher 
level  of  skill  and  perhaps  a  lower  level  of 
cost.  Others  have  transferred  semi- 
critical  functions  such  as  logistics  to  an 
outside  firm,  putting  the  full  onus  of 
performance  on  another  company. 

No  one  in  today's  world  believes 
that  corporations  should  do  everything 
themselves,  but  many  would  argue  that 
there  should  be  some  limit  —  for 


what  is  a  corporation  if  all  its  fund 
are  outsourced? 

Well,  what  is  a  corporation?  Let 
with  what  it  is  not:  It  is  not  a  collec 
of  individuals  bound  together  for  i 
common  purpose.  Rather  a  corpo 
is  a  methodology  for  liquefying  asset 

Liquefying  assets?  Absolutely!  Th 
of  a  corporation  is  to  take  assets  ( 
resources,  market  position,  intellec 
assets)  and  turn  them  from  their  r 
state  into  a  state  that  speeds  finam 
return  to  the  owner  of  those  asse 
that  analysis  harsh?  It  may  be,  but 
still  fundamentally  correct. 

Every  corporation  has  to  do  a  r 
of  primary  and  ancillary  tasks  if  it  i 
going  to  stay  in  business.  Some  of 
tasks  are  so  important  that  they  si 
never  be  outsourced,  such  as  deci> 
on  strategic  direction.  Other  tasks, 
as  running  the  print  shop  or  the  n 
room,  have  to  be  done  competeni 
easily  can  be  outsourced.  Many  fun 
however,  fall  in  the  gray  area  in  be. 

But  we  know  that  already.  Wha 
don't  know  is  the  effect  of  outsou 
evaluation  on  the  ongoing  efficiem 
a  corporation.  While  outsourcing  i 
not  be  right  for  every  company,  th 
outsourcing  evaluation  is  usually  ri 
and  is  an  effective  management  tc 

Most  multidivisional  companies 
many  ways  of  doing  essentially  the 
task.  Each  division  is  so  convinced 
its  way  is  the  True  Way  that  a  con 
winds  up  spending  considerable 
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Inventory. 
The  longer  it  sits,  the  harder  it  is  to  move. 


Despite  what  your  balance  sheet  might  tell  you,  inventory  is  no  longer 
::iys  asset.  Today,  big  inventories  can  slow  business  and  even  bring  it  to  a  screech- 
;  halt.  But  you  can  keep  your  profits  moving  in  the  right  direction  by  boost- 
productivity  in  your  supply  chain. 

GE  Information  Services  can  help  you  shorten  cycle  times,  improve 
'entory  turns  and  eliminate  out-of-stock  occurrences.  We'll  show  you  how  to 
J  k  suppliers,  manufacturers  and  distributors  electronically  so  that  your  pur- 
se orders  and  invoices  are  easily  sent  and  tracked,  auditing  is  greatly  sim- 
fied  and  customer  buying  trends  are  instantly  identified  through 
nt-of-sale  data.  For  one  large  retailer,  that  meant  reducing  stock  replenish- 
nt  cycles  from  3  days  to  3  hours.  Another  one  of  our  clients  now  gets  spare 
ts  to  overseas  distributors  up  to  10  days  sooner. 

You'd  be  surprised  how  much  smoother  your  business  will  run  after  a 
le-up  bv  GE  Information  Services. 

Productivity.  It's  All  We  Do. SSI 


"'.'*** 


GE  Information  Services 


For  more  information,  please  call  1-800-560-GEIS,  oi  write  GE  Information  Services, 
MC07F2,  nil  \.  Washington  St.,  R<><  kville,  MD  20850.  Find  us  on  the  internet  at  httpyAvww.ge.com/geis. 
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resources  to  do  what  is  in  reality  the 
same  set  of  definable  and  measurable 
tasks. This  was  the  case  at  Avon  several 
years  ago,  when  the  company  was  con- 
sidering outsourcing  its  data  processing. 

In  the  past,  each  division  would  pay  lip 
service  to  cooperation  with  its  peers,  and 
then  scuttle  any  cooperation.  But  when 
Avon  began  to  do  an  outsourcing  evalua- 
tion, the  local  fiefdoms  realized  that  their 
best  chance  for  success  was  to  cooper- 
ate. In  this  case,  the  firm  decided  not  to 
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outsource  but  to  insource  —  stay  inside. 
But  only  by  doing  the  evaluation  was  the 
company  able  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  and  garner  the  benefits. 

The  American  corporation  today  does 
hundreds  of  tasks:  It  hires  and  promotes 
secretaries,  runs  communications  net- 
works and  answers  the  telephone,  manu- 
factures goods  and  ships  them,  sells  goods 
and  collects  payments,  designs  new  prod- 
ucts, manages  pension  funds,  raises  money, 
feeds  its  employees,  runs  computers  and 
builds  software. 

Any  smart  CEO  knows  that  not  every 
one  of  these  tasks  is  strategic.  Some  are, 
some  are  not  Some  are  tactically  important 
some  are  not.  Some  are  straightforward 
operational  decisions,  others  are  complex. 
We  live  in  an  era  of  Total  Quality  and 
Total  Customer  Satisfaction,  and  CEOs 
are  loathe  to  rely  on  anyone  else  to  per- 
form any  function  in  which  less  than 
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acceptable  quality  could  result.  But  in 
reality,  do  they  have  a  choice? 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  t< 
management  should  involve  itself  onl> 
"strategic"  issues.  Services  such  as  fao 
management  might  fall  into  the  "tacti- 
cal" arena.  Unless,  of  course,  you  are 
running  a  research  and  development 
facility  that  spans  20  buildings  totaling 
million  square  feet  across  500  acres. 
That  was  Glaxo  Wellcome  Inc.'s  chai- 1 1 
lenge  and  why  the  company  contract  I 
for  on-site  integrated  facility  manage-   I 
ment  services  with  Johnson  Controls,. 
Inc.  Manuel  Silva.Vice  President  of 
Corporate  Engineering,  puts  it  this  ws. 
"With  our  contract  in  place,  we  couk 
focus  on  the  core  competency  of  Gla; 
Wellcome  Inc.,  which  is  to  fight  diseas 
by  bringing  innovative  medicines  and  I 
services  to  patients  and  to  the  health' 
care  providers  who  serve  them." 
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WE'D  LIKE  TO 

RUN  YOUR 

OFFICE. 

SO  YOU  CAN 

RUN  YOUR 

BUSINESS. 

Sometimes,  the  best  way  to 
run  your  office  is  to  not  to. 

That's  where  we  come  in. 
We're  Kelly  Management 
Services™  the  smart  choice 
in  Administrative/Office 
outsourcing  today. 

We'll  provide  you  with 
the  people  to  do  the 
work,  and  we'll  assume 
complete  responsibility 
for  any  number  of  areas 
of  your  office  including 
your  Administrative 
Services,  Copy  Center, 
Mailroom,  Accounts 
Payable,  and  more. 

You'll  get  a  superior 
level  of  service,  reduced 
operating  costs,  and 
more  time  to  concentrate 
on  your  core  business. 

To  determine  if  your 
company  can  benefit  from 
outsourcing  with  Kelly 
Management  Services, 
call  Murem  Sharpe  at 
810-244-5285  or  through 
CompuServe  at  73420.2253 
@  compuserve.com. 

It  could  be  one  of  the 
best  management  decisions 
you've  ever  made.  To  not 
manage,  that  is. 

Kelly 

Management  Services™ 

A  unit  of  Kelly  Services 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

©  1995  Kelly  Services,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DECIDING  WHAT 
TO  OUTSOURCE 

"Strengthen  the  corporate  basics,  not 
the  corporate  bureaucracy,"  says  Joseph 
Neubauer,  Chairman  and  CEO  of 
ARAMARK,  a  world  leader  in  a  range 
of  managed  service  partnerships. 
"General  Motors  makes  cars  —  that  is 
its  strength  and  what  it  does  best.  IBM 
makes  computers  —  that  is  its  strength 
and  what  it  does  best.  Outsourcing 
companies  like  ARAMARK  manage 
services  —  that  is  our  strength  and 
what  we  do  best." 

Today,  companies  are  content  to 
build  around  their  "core  competencies" 
—  declaring  that  there  are  some  things 
that  are  so  important  that  they  should 
never  be  outsourced,  while  others  are 
important  enough  that  they  could,  under 
controlled  and  monitored  conditions, 
be  considered. 

The  job  of  management  is  to  know 
which  is  which. 


Years  ago,  I  asked  David  Packard  of 
Hewlett-Packard  the  source  of  his 
company's  success.  His  reply  was 
enlightening.  He  said  that  Hewlett- 
Packard  always  hired  the  best 
engineering  minds  out  of  the  nation's 
top  technical  universities,  and  that 
was  the  "secret."  Clearly,  Hewlett- 
Packard  would  consider  engineering  a 
core  competency. 

Murem  Sharpe.Vice  President, 
Management  Services,  for  industry- 
leader  Kelly  Services,  suggests,  "If  a 
function  isn't  a  revenue  producer  if  it 
isn't  considered  a  good  career  opportunity 
for  employees,  and  if  it  hasn't  reduced 
costs  by  20%  to  30%  in  the  past  few 
years,  it  is  ripe  for  outsourcing." 


Let's  be  balanced 

about  outsourcing. 

It  is  not  the 

answer  to  every 

problem  and  should 

be  approached 

with  caution  and 

common  sense. 


Ten  years  ago, The  Yankee  Group 
made  the  decision  to  outsource  the 
monthly  payroll.  It  was  our  thought  that 
other  firms  could  do  a  better  more 
accurate  job  than  we  could,  and  could 
do  it  at  a  lower  price.  Not  only  was 
handling  payroll  not  our  core 


competency,  but  it  was  the  distinctive 
competency  of  the  firm  we  hired. 

Many  companies  have  now  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Management 
doesn't  have  to  do  every  task  itself;  it 
only  has  to  make  sure  that  each  task  i 
done  well.  Its  responsibility  is  to  mana 

Easily  said.  But  in  reality,  it  is  impossi 
to  know  without  some  form  of  due 
diligence  just  how  well  each  of  these 
functions  is  doing. The  functions  that 
are  critical  for  the  success  of  one  firrrv 
are  only  quasi-important  to  another 
A  Du  Pont  may  decide  that  building  ri 
chemical  formulations  on  a  client/serve 
model  is  absolutely  essential  to  both  it 
short-  and  long-term  interests  and  insi 
that  these  talents  reside  inside.  An  offif 
products  company  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  building  client/server 
solutions  can  be  offloaded  to  those  thi 
have  done  it  dozens  of  times  before  ai, 
are  conversant  with  new  object-orient 
solutions.  Same  questions,  different  answi 

DETERMINING  CRITICAL 
•    FUNCTIONS 

So  the  first  thing  companies  need  1 
decide  is  which  functions  are  super  crrtj 
which  are  merely  critical,  which  are 
important  and  which  are  strictly  operatioj 

Let's  be  balanced  about  outsourcing 
It  is  not  the  answer  to  every  problem 
and  should  be  approached  with  cautio 
and  common  sense.  Companies  rush! 


There  must  be  a 

reason  many  of  your 

competitors  don't 

do  them  anymore. 


What  makes  companies  successful  these  days  is  focusing  on  their  core  competencies.  Well,  if  you've 
been  wondering  how  you  can  spend  more  time  doing  just  that,  we  suggest  a  talk  with  an  Arthur 
Andersen  business  advisor  about  outsourcing.  You'll  be  guided  through  our  Outsourcing  Framework  that 
will  show  if  full  or  partial  outsourcing  is  right  for  you  and  how  to  reap  the  benefits.  To  gain  an 
advantage  many  of  your  competitors  may  already  have,  call  the  market  leader  at  1-800-ARTHUR1. 
Or  find  us  on  the  Internet  at  http:Avww.ArthurAndersen.com  Arthur  Andersen.  Always  a  smart  idea!" 

Arthur 

Andersen 


Arthur  Andersen  it  Cq  SC 


■  1995  Arthur  Andersen,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co,  SC.  All  rights  reserved. 
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At  Johnson  Controls,  our 
uit  is  to  create  the  ideal  build- 
mvironment. 


One  of  the  most  practical 
ways  to  achieve  this  is  through 
outsourcing.  This  is  a  tool  whereby 
you  contract  with  an  outside 
company  to  perform  typically  in- 
house  services  that  are  often  quite 
distinct  from  your  core  business. 

We  have  over  40  years'  experi- 
ence in  integrated  facility  manage- 
ment, and  the  skills  necessary  to 
manage  an  entire  building.  This 
includes  energy  management.  Data 
and  telecommunications  network 
support.  Even  structural  maintenance. 

Our  approach  to  outsourcing 


also  means  you'll  be  able  to  deal  with 
today's  complex  regulatory  climate. 
We  know  the  issues,  from  air  quality 
to  disability  requirements. 

As  the  experienced  leader,  we've 
proven  that  any  building  can  realize 
its  maximum  potential.  Why  should 
your  building  be  an  exception? 

Perhaps  it's  time  you  con- 
sidered Johnson  Controls.  People 
committed  to  improving  life  in  the 
great  indoors.  To  learn  more,  call 
1-800-972-8040  ext.  131. 

JgHNSON 
CONTROLS 
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into  outsourcing  are  going  to  get  burned, 
just  as  companies  rushing  into  quality 
programs,  "management  by  objectives," 
or  any  other  solution  of  the  day  will  get 
burned.  In  its  place,  outsourcing  can  and 
does  work  —  but  wholesale  outsourcing 
is  as  wrong  as  blindly  rejecting  outsourcing. 
What  makes  some  outsourcing  work 
and  other  outsourcing  endeavors  fail? 

Bill  Warrick,  National  Director, 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Support 
Services  at  Deloitte  &Touche  LLR  has 
seen  it  all  before.  "Tight  definition  of 
objectives  is  a  critical  first  step. Too 
often  executives  with  good  intentions 
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see  outsourcing  as  an  answer  looking 
for  a  problem." 

Warrick  advocates  care  in  using  such 
a  powerful  tool  but  adds,  "Win-win 
objectives  where  outsourcing  does  make 
sense  may  include  gaining  access  to 
world-class  capabilities,  perhaps  realizing 
definable  productivity  gains  from  zero- 
based  re-engineering  or  meeting  an 
internal  resources  shortfall." 

The  outsourcing  services  arm  of  Norrell 
Corporation  has  assisted  the  U.S.  offices 
of  an  international  technology  company 
in  eliminating  the  time  and  costs  associated 
with  training  and  maintaining  an 
administrative  staff.  Norrell  trains  its 
employees  on  the  client's  processes,  and 
focuses  on  improving  productivity, 
enhancing  service  levels  and  reducing 
turnover  and  overtime. 

The  technology  company  outsourced 
to  Norrell  the  management  of  its 
administrative  functions  including 
secretarial,  switchboard,  text  processing, 
desktop  publishing,  graphics  and 


multimedia  services.  Norrell  developed 
customized  orientation  and  training  plans 
for  each  of  these  groups  and  provides 
expert  on-site  supervisors.  "In  addition 
to  the  desired  productivity  increases  anc 
expense  decreases,  the  client  has  also 
benefited  from  an  increased  level  of 
accountability  within  the  business  suppor 
and  administrative  services  functions," 
says  Tom  Cotney,  Vice  President  of 
Corporate  Accounts  for  Norrell 
Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  temporal") 
help  and  outsourcing  services  companies 
in  North  America. 


ESTABLISHING  METRICS 

An  insourcing/outsourcing  decision 
process  starts  with  some  benchmarking, 
measurements,  or  metrics. The  metrics 
that  a  company  uses  are  the  first  step  irj 
a  rational  analysis.  For  example,  if  data 
processing  costs  for  the  rest  of  an 
industry  run  1 5%  of  sales,  then  a  figure  f 
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Chrysler  Corporation 

Walter  Chrysler  becomes  president. 

Begins  producing  the  De  Soto. 

Manufactures  space  exploration 
missiles  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

Lee  lacocca  takes  over  as  president. 

Chrysler  rewrites  the  book  on 
automotive  design  with  the  launch 
of  the  Platform  Concept. 

Becomes  Ryder  Dedicated 
Logistics  customer  for 
inbound  deliveries. 

Just-in-time  delivery  helps 
Chrysler  get  thousands  of  parts 
from  over  700  suppliers  on  an 
as-needed  basis,  reducing  the 
need  to  store  plant  inventory. 

Ryder  receives  Gold  Pentastar  award 
for  improving  efficiency  and  overall 
quality  of  service. 
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that  settles  on  these 


rts  is  the  great  outdoors. 


only  dllSt 


Reduce  Inventory  Investment 

Speed  Products  to  Market 

Free  Working  Capital 

Improve  Customer  Satisfaction 

Expand  Globally 

What  can  we  do  for  you? 
1  800   RYDER  OK 

Ext.  456 
Integrated  Logistics  From 
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http://www.ryder.inter.net/ryder/ 
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of  2.5%  may  be  enough  to  set  off  an 
alarm.  But  choosing  which  metrics  to  use 
can  be  tricky  —  and  getting  comparable 
statistics  for  your  industry  may  be  difficult 

Some  things  are  difficult  to  benchmark 
because  of  their  qualitative  aspects,  but 
when  it  is  possible,  benchmarking  is  one 
management  tool  that  really  works. 
Example?  Let's  look  at  operating  costs  for 
office  buildings. 

"Every  building  owner  should  be 
concerned  with  operating  costs,  but 
buildings  vary  in  quality  —  and  by 
geography,"  says  Larry  Fenster,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  ServiceMaster  Facilities 
Management.  "But  the  metrics  are  there 
to  figure  comparable  operating  costs. 
Our  advice  is  to  begin  by  getting  the 
Experience  Exchange  Report  from  your 
local  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
Association. Then  compare  your  metrics 
to  the  type  of  building  in  your  area.  If 
your  operating  costs  are  higher  than  the 
average,  then  it  is  time  to  get  serious 
and  ask  an  experienced  professional  to 
come  in,  do  an  evaluation  and  make 
recommendations." 
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Many  companies  choose  to  compare 
their  ongoing  operations  to  themselves 
and  thereby  measure  improvement 

A  customer  hot  line  may  measure  the 
number  of  calls  per  agent.  But  almost 
every  company  has  an  agenda  item  of 
metrics  that  we  call  "innovation  without 
headcount,"  which  means  the  company 
can  keep  its  growth  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  number  of  employees. 

Innovation  without  headcount  suggests 
that  one  of  the  key  measurements  a 


One  function  that  has 

been  outsourced  most 

often  is  corporate  data 

centers,  the  computer 

operations  that  do  the 

heavy  lifting  for  the 

corporation,  often 

running  seven  days  a 

week,  24  hours  a  day. 


company  can  make  is  sales  per  employee 
or  profits  per  employee.  While  striving 
to  increase  the  numerator;  more  rapid 
improvement  comes  from  decreasing  the 
denominator  Those  dozen  employees 
who  are  in  a  support  function  can  easily 
be  moved  to  an  outsourcing  vendor, 
which  leads  to  an  immediate  improvement 
Management,  however  often  wonders 
how  an  outside  firm  can  do  a  better  job 
and  earn  a  profit  when  it  sees  itself  as  a 
cost-conscious  entity.  Somehow,  it  seems 
impossible  that  other  firms  can  be  both 


more  efficient  and  more  profitable  und( 
a  cost  structure  in  which  the  proposal 
price  comes  in  under  the  company's 
internal  cost.  Management  reasons  this 
way:  "They  have  to  make  a  15%  profit; 
we  need  to  see  a  1 0%  savings;  so  they 
have  to  be  25%  more  efficient  than  us 
to  begin  with.  Add  to  that  their 
administrative  and  marketing  costs, 
and  they  are  easily  40%  more  efficient. 
Is  that  possible?" 

The  disturbing  answer  is  often  yes. 
The  outsourcing  firms  may  have 
developed  methodologies  over  the  year 
that  far  surpass  what  a  company  has 
internally. Their  advantage  may  be  in 
software,  or  perhaps  it  is  in  supervision/ 
You  may  have  a  benefits  package  for 
your  entire  firm  that  is  significantly  more 
generous  than  the  industry  standard. 
The  outsourcing  firm  may  have  made 
investments  in  training  far  beyond  what : 
companies  may  want  for  tasks  outside 
their  core  competencies. 


AVOIDING  THE  PITFALLS 

All  this  discussion  about  concentratin 
on  core  competencies  is  fine,  but  what 
not  immediately  obvious  is  that  when  aj  j 
company  has  to  invest  both  capital  and 
human  resources,  it  makes  these  resoun 
unavailable  where  they  are  more  need 

Rick  Roscitt,  Managing  Partner 
Worldwide  Outsourcing  Practice,  AT& 
Solutions,  is  quite  outspoken  on  the 
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Focus. 


Clients  are  demanding  better  quality  and  improved 
performance  at  lower  prices.  And  if  you  don't  deliver, 
the  competition  will. 

Effective  use  of  today's  advanced  information 
technology  is  critical  to  success.  However,  technology 
evolves  so  quickly,  companies  need  dedicated  resources 
just  to  keep  up.  Resources  that  should  be  concentrated 
on  their  core  business. 

AT&T  Solutions  can  help.  No  other  company  can  match 
our  depth  of  experience  in  networking  communications 


or  our  technological  expertise.  World  class  technical 
resources  such  as  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  combined 
with  our  experience  managing  the  world's  largest,  most 
intelligent  network,  make  us  uniquely  qualified  to  work 
with  you  on  all  of  your  outsourcing  plans. 
More  than  100  companies  have  chosen  AT&T  Solutions 
to  create,  implement  or  manage  technology-based 
outsourcing  solutions  designed  to  improve  their  bottom 
line.  That's  our  core  business.  Contact  your  Account 
Executive  or  call  AT&T  Solutions  at  1  800  288-8944. 


AT&T 
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issue  of  asset  deprivation.  "When  a  firm 
pulls  resources  away  from  the  core 
business  and  deploys  those  scarce 
resources  on  changing  technological 
issues,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
these  actions  will  force  that  firm  to 
competitive  disadvantage. 

"The  real  key  to  longer-term  sustainable 
advantage  is  the  ability  to  react  to  the 
market  and  turn  on  a  dime.  When  a 
company  finds  itself  in  the  position  that 
it  is  both  robbing  the  core  of  scarce 
resources  and  has  become  slow  to 
react,  this  should  send  a  signal,  a  wake- 
up  call,  to  management  that  they  have  a 
major  business  problem  —  and  one  that 
may  be  solved  by  a  technology-based 
outsourcing  solution." 

Roscitt's  argument  is  that  sustainable 
competitive  advantage  means  deciding 
on  an  allocation  of  resources  —  and 
every  company  will  be  judged  by  just 
where  it  puts  those  resources. 

One  function  that  has  been  outsourced 
most  often  is  corporate  data  centers, 
the  computer  operations  that  do  the 
heavy  lifting  for  the  corporation,  often 
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running  seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 

Lorraine  Drake,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Alicomp  Inc.,  and  an  expert 
in  these  data  centers,  puts  it  this  way: 
"The  major  problem  is  that  executives 
don't  ask  the  right  questions  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  if  they  are  getting  the 
best  bang  for  their  buck. They  should  be 
asking,  what  are  the  fixed  and  variable 
costs?  Does  that  include  hardware, 
software,  personnel,  telecommunications, 
environmentals,  space  and  risk-management 
expenditures?" 

But  knowing  your  real  costs  is  only 
the  first  step  in  determining  if  the  data 
center  should  be  insourced  or 
outsourced,  because  measuring  the 
quality  metrics  is  equally  complex. 

Drake  continues,  "Ask  what  the 
quality  performance  measurements  are 
—  are  you  looking  at  system  availability? 
Response  time?  Trend  lines?" 

The  third  part  of  the  equation  is  the 
most  tricky  —  deciding  where  the 
technology  cards  are  going  to  fall. 
Companies  must  address  exactly  what 
their  technology  plans  are:  if  the 
mainframe  center  will  coexist  with  new 
client/server  solutions,  how  can  both 
technologies,  and  their  required 
resources,  be  budgeted  simultaneously, 
especially  since  declining  or  transitional 
use  of  the  data  center  can  be  both 
inefficient  and  costly. 

Drake  concludes,  "If  information 
technology  is  not  a  core  competency  of 
the  company,  the  answers  to  the  most 


Rate  on  a  scale  of  I  to  5 

(I  =  poor,  5  =  excellent) 

I. What  is  our  current  situation? 

Expense  levels 

Skill  level  of  people 

Satisfaction  level  of  internal 

customers 


2. What  is  our  five-year  projection? ' 

Expense  levels 

Skill  level  of  people 

Satisfaction  level  of  internal 

customers 

3.  For  companies  our  size,  in  our 
industry,  how  do  we  stand? 

Expense  levels 

Skill  level  of  people 

Satisfaction  level  of  internal 

customers 

4.  Is  this  function  super  critical 
to  our  success  and  a  core 
competency? 

Yes  No 

Critical  to  our  success  but  not 
a  core  competency? 

Yes  No 

Important  to  our  success  but 
able  to  be  satisfied  by  service- 
level  agreements  with  key 
outsourcers? 

Yes  No 

5.  Who  are  the  key  outsource 
vendors  with  acknowledged 
skills,  reputation  and  financial 
strength? 
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With  Olsten 
outsourcing 

our  administrative  services, 
mailroom  and  reprographics 
departments,  I  never  stop  to 
think  who's  who.  Because  clll  lUIlC  LlOIlS 


are  totally  integrated^ 


Lexmark  is  setting  the  pace  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  desktop  printers  and  other  information 
products.  Committed  to  innovative  management  as 
well  as  products,  Lexmark  turned  to  Olsten 
Integrated  Management  Services  (IMS). 

"Their  on-site  supervisor  manages  operations  so 
efficiently,"  says  Phyllis  Hufford,  Administration 
Manager  at  Lexmark,  "we  save  time  and  money." 

Olsten  IMS  integrates  its  management  practices 
and  full-time  people  into  an  organization's  unique 
structure  through  a  rigorous  process  of  analysis, 
implementation  and  ongoing  management. 

"Olsten  trains  its  people  to  fit  our  environment 
and  our  systems,"  says  Phyllis.  "It's  seamless." 

Olsten  is  leading  the  way  in  creating  integrated 
outsourcing  for  major  corporations.  Combining 
local  market  knowledge  with  a  global  support 


network  of  over  1200  offices,  we  enable  businesses 
to  focus  on  their  core  competencies. 

As  part  of  Olsten  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest 
human  resource  services  providers  in  the  world, 
Olsten  IMS  delivers  a  full  range  of  outsourced 
management  support  services  either  as  stand-alone 
functions  or  completely  integrated  management 
support  infrastructures. 


THE  ONE  CALL  THAT  WORKS 


i-8oc-WORK   NOW 


* 


K  Olsten 

\  1  Integrated 

Management  Services5 

America  is  going  to  work  with  uss 
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basic  questions  should  motivate  an 
executive  enough  to  begin  to  decide  if 
outsourcing  might  be  beneficial.  Plusses 
such  as  reduced  costs,  equal  or  better 
quality  service,  and  flexibility  in  regard  to 
technological  strategic  direction  should 
be  enough  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
outsourcing  the  corporate  data  center" 


VENDOR  STRATEGY 

The  outsourcing  vendor  starts  from  a 
different  perspective.  It  begins  by  looking 
at  the  job  and  asking  the  questions,  "How 
can  I  deliver  the  agreed-upon  service 
level?  What  resources  do  I  need,  and 
when  do  I  need  them?  What  level  of 
supervision  does  this  job  require?  What 
are  the  best  practices  in  the  industry?" 

Let's  stick  with  the  data  processing 
example  for  a  minute.  A  corollary  of 
maintaining  computers  is  the  concomitant 
training  that  goes  with  them.  If  every 
employee  has  a  computer;  then  who 
trains  everyone  on  new  software  and 
operating  systems?  If  you  assume  that  a 
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1 ,000-person  company  has  1 ,000 
computers  and  each  person  will  require 
five  hours  per  year  in  training  on  average, 
then  this  task  alone  is  2 '/:  full-time 
equivalents  —  except  that  a  whole  raft 
of  talents  are  needed,  and  rare  is  the 
firm  whose  computer  training  department 
can  handle  all  types  of  training. 

"A  company  will  go  through  a 
transition  to  a  new  software  suite  once, 
but  a  good  outsource  vendor  will  have 
helped  dozens  of  clients  manage  such 
projects. These  outsource  vendors  have 
built  up  both  economies  of  scale  and  an 
experience  base  that  just  make  much 


Part  of  the 
problem  is  that  no 

managers  jump 

up  and  suggest  that 

their  department 

is  "ready  for 

outsourcing. " 


more  sense  than  a  company  reinventing 
the  technology  training  and  support 
process  within  itself,"  says  Timothy  C. 
Preheim,  Chairman,  Productivity  Point 
International,  a  provider  of  software 
training  solutions  to  the  corporate  market. 
Preheim's  point  is  that  every  time  a  new 
software  suite  comes  out,  a  typical 
company  has  to  start  from  ground  zero, 
whereas  training  providers  manage  the 
risk  of  new  technologies  for  their  clients. 


IIP 


Cathy  L.Welsh,  President  of  the 
Technology  Management  Division, 
Systems  &  Computer  Technology 
Corporation,  adds,  "First  look  at  the  pa 
threshold  endured  by  a  company;  if  it's 
too  high,  that's  the  first  indication  there 
is  a  major  problem. Then  look 
underneath  that  to  find  out  why  they 
are  having  so  many  problems  —  are 
they  having  trouble  getting  the  informati 
that  they  need  when  they  need  it,  in  a 
usable,  easily  accessible  form?"  Welsh 
makes  the  point  that  this  assessment  1 
to  be  quantified,  and  the  best  way  is 
through  comprehensive  interviews  witi 
policy  makers  and  key  users. 

"Most  important,  determine  if  the 
technology  is  helping  the  company  atta 
the  necessary  return  on  investment,  bu 
don't  stop  there,"  warns  Welsh.  "Drill 
down.  Is  it  the  obsolete  nature  of  the 
technology  or  the  support  requiremenijUions, 
What's  the  project  activity?  What  are  ttt|  ph 
costs  of  the  project  and  what  percent 
are  on  time?  Where  is  the  company  in  I 
the  systems  development  life  cycle? 
Which  software  productivity  tools  are 
place?  Put  all  this  together  and  you  get! 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  information 
systems  and  a  map  of  what  needs  fixin 
Then  either  fix  it  or  find  a  firm  that  car' 

Mike  Meyer,  Executive  Vice  PresiderY 
of  Cap  Gemini  America,  delves  further 
into  the  problems  that  companies 
encounter  today.  "Their  basic  problem 
one  of  systems  transformation;  compan 
have  in  place  a  set  of  solutions  that  serv 
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-  jflost  outsourcing  providers 
offer  a  road  map. 

But  how  many  are  qualified  to 
dig  in  and  help  pave  the  road? 


«  A 


When  you're  considering  outsourc- 
to  help  you  reach  your  business  goals, 
i  need  a  provider  that  can  do  more 
n  point  the  way.  Unisys  Outsourcing 
vices  can  provide  concrete  means  for 
ting  you  where  you  want  to  go.  In  fact, 
join  you  in  the  trenches. 

Unisys  provides  a  complete  range  of 
sourcing  services,  including  data  center 
rations,  business  process  outsourcing, 

lication  development  and  full  life- 
e  support  services  for  your  transition 
pen  systems. 
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customerize  kus  to  ms-riz 

Manage  information  to  better  serve  and  attract 
customers -the  Unisys  Customerizephiloso] 
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Just  as  important,  Unisys  has  a  track 
)rd  of  success  in  outsourcing.  Our 

term  relationships  with  clients 
tonstrate  our  ability  to  understand 
•  goals  and  develop  tailored  solutions 
;  deliver  the  vital  information  on 

h  your  business  depends. 

Unisys  Corporation. 


That  combination  allows  Unisys  to 
deliver  on  the  promise  of  outsourcing.  We 
can  implement  innovative,  reliable  infor- 
mation services;  provide  you  with  access 
to  the  skills  you  need  to  manage  changing 
technology;  and  free  you  to  focus  on 

UNiSYS 
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strategic  management  issues  and  serve 
customers  better.  Which  is  what  our 
CUSTOMERIZE  approach  is  all  about. 

Reach  us  at  http://www.unisys.com/adv 
or  call  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  520.  Ask  how 
the  down-to-earth  resources  and 
experience  of  Unisys  Outsourcing  can 
help  you  drive  your  business  as  far  as 
you  want  it  to  go. 

Company 
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them  well  five  years  ago.  But  as  the  basic 
nature  of  their  business  changes, 
technology  also  changes. The  strategic 
systems  planning  necessary  to  understand 
both  is  dizzying  in  its  complexity.  It's  not 
unlike  trying  to  repair  an  airplane  while 
it  is  flying. The  best  solution  we've  found 
is  to  break  the  problem  into  thirds  — 
consider  moving  to  a  new  open  set  of 
platforms  internally,  then  take  the 
remaining  legacy  solutions  to  an 
outsourcer  while  offloading  support 
functions  such  as  user  training,  LAN  and 
WAN  support  and  help  desk."  Meyer 
points  out  that  the  systems-transformation 
issue  is  not  a  quick  fix.  A  three-year 
period  may  be  necessary  to  design,  install 
and  implement,  and  the  older  system 
must  still  be  up  and  running  fault-free. 


WHERE  TO  BEGIN 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  no 
managers  jump  up  and  suggest  that  their 
department  is  "ready  for  outsourcing." 
Management  begins  by  analyzing  where 
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outsourcing  could  play  a  role,  and  then 
does  the  rote  work  to  determine 
whether  there  might  be  a  better  way. 
The  problem  becomes  more  complex 
when  much  of  the  data  that  is  needed 
to  do  competent  analysis  comes  from  the 
managers  who  potentially  might  be 
affected.  Managers  and  employees  not  only 
feel  threatened  —  they  are  threatened. 
Some  of  the  data  needed  by  a  firm  to 
do  an  evaluation  is  quantitative,  and  some 
is  qualitative.The  former  is  often  easier 
to  obtain  than  the  latter  What  a  company 
is  attempting  to  do  is  determine  the  cost 
of  various  activities,  and  then  decide  if 


Don't  become  so 

enamored  of 

the  new  and  shiny 

that  you  forget 

the  prudent 

approach  of 

protecting  the  legacy. 


competent  outside  firms  can  provide 
that  function  faster  or  at  a  lower  price. 
Most  of  the  functions  targeted  for 
outsourcing  are  not  profit  centers  but 
cost  centers. They  "sell"  their  services 
to  the  rest  of  the  corporation  — 
except  that  the  price  of  these  services 
may  be  bundled  into  an  allocated 
overhead  cost  and  the  benefits  may 
not  immediately  accrue  to  any  one 
division  or  group. 


SI 
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Management  must  begin  by 
ascertaining  how  satisfied  the  internal 
customers  are  with  the  level  of  service 
and  the  internal  transfer  cost.  What 
internal  agreements  are  in  place?  What 
level  of  service  is  being  contracted  for: 
What  level  of  service  is  being  deliverec 

Every  corporation  builds  fiefdoms, 
domains  where  support  functions  are 
carried  out,  sometimes  well,  sometime; 
not.  But  the  fiefdoms  themselves  can 
become  bureaucracies  with  high-cost, 
high-overhead  operations. 

Donna  P.  O'Neill,  Director  of 
Integrated  Management  Services  at 
Olsten,  has  a  unique  answer;  "Blow  thei: 
up.  Instead  of  having  separate  operation 
for  mail  centers,  reprographics  centers,.., 
records-retention  centers,  scanning  center' 
word-processing  centers,  combine  them 
into  one  accountable  business  support 
center  whose  mission  is  an  integrated 
management  function.  Either  build  this 
yourself  and  be  world-class  —  or  find 
a  firm  that  is  already  world-class." 

O'Neill's  argument  is  that  each  of 
these  fiefdom  centers  has  peak  and 
slack  denqand;  a  business  support 
center  can  move  people  and  resources 
according  to  need.  If  the  scanning  cen 
peaks  at  10  am.,  the  mail  room  can  "lem  I  jl  , 
its  staff  and  then  take  it  back  at  2  p.m. 

Further  each  of  these  functions  can! 
be  held  accountable  through  a  service- 
level  agreement.  The  key,  as  with  any 
problem,  is  first  to  measure  it,  then 
manage  it. 
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ithout  Unisys  Desktop  Services, 
supporting  each  computer  user 
can  run  up  quite  a  bill. 


According  to  industry  research, 
most  out-of-control  expense  in 
iness  today  is  the  cost  of  support- 
desktop  computers.  In  fact,  it 
f  costs  companies  up  to  $10,000 
year  to  support  each  one. 
With  its  comprehensive  range  of 
*rams,  Unisys  Desktop  Services 
bring  these  costs  under  control. 
For  example,  our  Desktop 
'Menance  Service  uses  a  unique 
iular  replacement  method 
i  cuts  downtime.  Our  Asset 
lagement  Service  analyzes  your 
* :  ting  hardware  and  software,  and 
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installing  to  maintaining  it.  And 
Help  Desk,  a  24-hour  software 
support  line,  can  help  users  first 
time,  every  time. 

All  of  which  are  delivered  by  a 


vs  how  to  get  the  most  from  them. 

'etwork  Enable  can  help  run 

;-'flr   network    effectively   and 

iently,  from  planning  to 
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single  source  of  proven,  worldwide 
expertise. 

Nobody  can  help  minimize 
costs  and  maximize  your  invest- 
ments like  Unisys  Desktop  Services. 


UNISYS 


Unisys  Corporation 
IPCAMI 


Contact  us  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.unisys.com/adv  or 
call  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  207. 

Network  Enable  is  a  registered 
service  mark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 
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KEEPING  AN  EYE  ON  COSTS 

Sometimes  expense  items  seem  to 
creep  into  companies  like  fog.  One  area 
that  once  was  almost  inconsequential, 
the  management  of  personal  computers, 
has  become  a  major  expense  item.  Only 
40%  of  personal  computer  expense  is 
managed  by  the  corporate  information 
technology  staff;  the  remainder  is 
handled  by  divisions,  profit  centers,  work 
groups  —  or  not  handled  at  all. 
American  industry  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  point  where  virtually  every  white 
collar  —  and  gray  collar  —  employee 
has  a  personal  computer  At  minimum, 
the  cost  is  $  I  300  each  for  first-level 
basic  support. 

Even  worse  is  the  cost  of  the  portables. 
This  year  portable  laptop  units  will  be 
40%  of  the  total  units  purchased,  and 
many  mobile  professionals  have  not  one 
but  two  personal  computers.  How  does 
a  company  determine  if  it  is  spending 
too  much  at  the  desktop  —  and 


whether  this  also  is  a  function  where  an 
outsourcing  evaluation  is  overdue? 

"There's  a  simple  test  —  ask  your 
corporate  IT  people  for  an  accurate,  up- 
to-the-minute,  enterprise-wide  inventory 
of  hardware  and  software,"  says  Gerry 
Gagliardi,  President,  Unisys  Global 
Customer  Service.  "If  they  can't  produce 
this,  the  odds  are  excellent  you  are 
probably  spending  twice  as  much  as  you 
should  —  and  you  are  out  of  control." 
Gagliardi  makes  the  excellent  point  that 
you  cannot  support  what  you  cannot 
see,  and  that  a  methodology  that  tracks 
service  calls,  warranties,  end-user  training 
and  upgrades  is  necessary.  Many 
corporations  have  decided  that  they 
either  do  not  have  the  systems  in  place 
—  or  they  don't  want  to  have  the 
systems  at  all!  Even  though  desktop 
services  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing, 
it  is  also  an  area  where  outsourcing 
seems  to  make  sense. 

Americans  and  American  industry 
have  long  had  a  love  affair  with  new 
technology.  We  have  deployed  new 
services  like  voice  mail  in  our  homes 
and  our  offices;  we  incorporate 
spreadsheets  in  every  presentation 
and  have  adopted  cellular  phones  like 
pet  dogs.  Much  of  the  expense  has 
been  cost  justified.  We  have  argued 
long  and  hard  that  "staff  not  hired" 
is  the  primary  reason  for  these 
expenditures.  We  also  claim  to  be 
getting  20%  more  work  done 
using  this  technology. 


Peter  Cremidas.Vice  President  of 
Professional  Services  at  Litton,  thinks 
we  have  been  too  shortsighted.  "New 
technologies  must  not  be  viewed 
primarily  as  another  cost-reduction 
vehicle,"  he  says,  "but  as  enablers  to 
reshape  business  processes."  Cremidas 
argues  that  business  issues  and  objectiv 
not  technology,  should  drive  success. 

It's  an  irrefutable  point  that  organizatic 
must  develop  a  "quantifiable"  business 
case  for  change,  but  all  too  often  we 
arrive  at  a  decision  and  then  back  inta 
the  analysis  that  gives  us  the  conclusio 
we  want  to  reach.  Cremidas'  point  bee 
further  scrutiny:  Don't  become  so 
enamored  of  the  new  and  shiny  that 
you  forget  the  prudent  approach  of 
protecting  the  legacy. 


EVALUATING 
OUTSOURCING  NEEDS 

Who  should  do  the  outsourcing 
evaluation?  Ask  the  internal  folks  who 
run  that  function  and  you  will  always  g- 
the  answer  that  they  should  do  the 
evaluation  as  well  as  make  the  decision' 
Not  surprisingly,  this  doesn't  work  welt'1 

An  alternative  is  to  ask  the  outsourcil 
vendor  to  do  the  evaluation. This  has  | 
some  appeal  because  the  vendor  knov 
at  least  some  of  the  questions  to  ask 
and  should  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  industry's  standard  best  practices 
are,  but  many  feel  this  can  have  a  less- 
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WHO'S  WORKING  LATE  AT  THE  OFFICE  AFTER  EVERYONE 
BUT  YOU  HAS  GONE  HOME? 

It  may  well  be  an  employee  of  ARAMARK. 

We  work  late  at  offices  and  factories,  at  banks  and  airlines  - 
at  all  kinds  of  companies,  in  fact.  Maybe  even  yours. 

So  it's  quite  possible  you  met  someone  from  ARAMARK  during  your  long  work  day. 

It  could  have  been  this  morning  when  you  hugged  your  little  one  goodbye  at  one  of  our 
on-site  child  care  centers...  then  walked  down  the  hall  to  your  office. 

Or  maybe  when  you  took  a  break,  we  were  restocking  the  vending  machine  and  making  sure 
you  had  enough  coffee  to  get  through  your  meetings. 

It  could  be  you  shared  a  joke  with  an  ARAMARK  food  service  manager  as  you  passed  through  your  cafeteria 
serving  line.  "What's  good?"  you  asked.  And  she  laughed,  "Two  weeks  in  Cancun  would  be  good." 

Perhaps  you  were  there  when  the  ARAMARK  truck  pulled  up  with  the  afternoon  delivery 
of  fresh,  clean  uniforms  for  the  crew. 

Or  maybe  late  in  the  evening,  as  you  were  finishing  off  your  "to  do"  list,  someone  with 
a  little  star  logo  on  his  shirt  came  in  to  clean  your  office  for  tomorrow. 

But  then  again,  maybe  you  haven't  met  ARAMARK  yet.  We  can  fix  that. 
Just  call  us  at  1-800-ARAMARK. 

And  don't  work  too  late,  okay? 


ARAMARK 


Managed  Services,  Managed  Better. 


ARAMARK:*  Managed  Services  for  Business,  Education,  Healthcare,  Leisure  and  Government: 
Food,  Refreshments,  Uniforms,  Child  Care,  Medical  Services,  Facilities  Management,  Magazine  and  Book  Distribution. 
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than-desirable  effect.  A  company  may 
want  a  number  of  firms  bidding  on  its 
work,  so  showing  one  of  these  firms  its 
internal  workings  may  give  it  such  an 
advantage  that  the  other  firms  will  be 
reluctant  to  bid  since  they  believe  the 
contract  is  already  awarded. 

A  third  approach  is  to  hire  a  consultant. 
The  advantage  to  this  approach  is  that 
consultants  have  gone  through  this 


procedure  often  enough  to  have  the 
internal  expertise  and  the  metrics.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  expertise  goes 
home  with  the  consulting  firm.  In  any 
case,  hiring  consultants  may  be  disruptive 
because  they  will  need  some  level  of 
internal  numbers  to  do  their  job.  One 
suggestion:  If  you  do  use  consultants,  do 
not  let  them  bid  for  the  outsourcing  job 
themselves.  Insist  that  they  "declare"  - 
like  High-Low  Poker.  If  they  have  the 
expertise  themselves,  are  in  the  business 
and  want  to  be  considered  as  a  provider 
—  fine.  If  they  want  to  do  the 
evaluation,  then  they  should  not  be 
a  contender  for  the  ongoing  business. 
The  fourth  alternative  is  to  do  the 
evaluation  yourself.  The  advantage:  It's 
your  business,  and  you  will  know  what 
levels  of  service  you  really  require. The 
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disadvantage:  Who  internally  does  the 
evaluation?  The  financial  staff  and  the 
chief  financial  officer?  Operations?  Gene  J 
managers?  While  the  CFO  has  the 
advantage  of  having  the  books,  often  1 1 
position  is  undermanned.  Doing  any  p.i 
of  the  outsourcing  evaluation  takes 
serious  time,  perhaps  as  much  as  six 
months. The  potential  benefit  must  be 
important  enough  to  consider  devotinj 
that  amount  of  time  to  the  process. 


STRUCTURING 
AN  EVALUATION 

Change,  no  matter  how  beneficial 
is  disruptive,  and  organizations  can  stan, 
only  a  certain  amount  of  disruption 
before  it  becomes  detrimental  to 
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Jim  Wilhiic.  Human  Resources  iWanager,  M.W.  Kellogg 


"Norrell  s  staffing  solutions  have  done 

more  than  save  us  money.  They've  helped  us 

focus  on  the  things  we  do  best." 


Like  many  companies,  we  find  that 

anaging  our  human  resource  function 

no  small  task.  That's  why  having 

orrell  as  a  staffing  partner  is  so  valu- 

e  to  us,"  says  Jim  Wilhite  of  M.W. 

ellogg,  Houston. 

Norrell  serves  as  fhe  source  for  a 
ride  range  of  clerical  and  administrative 
gtjoii  ersonnel  at  M.W.  Kellogg,  from  mail- 
rtrart  3om  employees  to  CEO  secretaries. 
lorrell  screens,  hires,  and  trains 
mployees,  working  to  make  sure  that 
ach  has  what  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done. 


Irom  possessing  the  right  skills  to  having 
a  great  attitude. 

Norrell's  approach  to  staffing  is 
proactive.  In  M.W.  Kellogg's  case, 
Norrell  created  customized  training  and 
orientation  programs,  and  continually 
offers  new  ideas  that  help  Kellogg  be 
even  more  efficient. 

As  Jim  Wilhite  puts  it,  "With 
Norrell's  help,  we're  more  competi- 
tive and  profitable.  We're  also  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  peak-period 
workloads  and  major  projects  as  they 


arise.  And  most  importantly,  we're 
better  prepared  to  serve  our  clients." 

To  learn  how  Norrell  can  help  your 
company's  productivity  with  a  wide 
range  of  staffing  services,  from  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  to  light  industrial  to 
accounting,  call  800-USE-NORL 
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Outsourcing  ■  Stalling  Services  ■  Temporary  Help 


INNOVATORS  IN  - 

OUTSOURCING 


performance.  No  one  wants  to  go 
through  an  outsourcing  evaluation  and 
implementation  only  to  have  the  same 
result  at  the  end  of  the  day.  You  either 
want  significant  performance  improvement 
or  significant  cost  improvement  —  or  both. 
Let's  walk  through  a  typical  process. 
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STEP  ONE: 
State  the  problem. 

Company  perspective: 

"While  we  see  that  most  of  the  largest 
companies  have  now  committed  to  doing 
some  outsourcing,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  a  bigger  commitment  is  either  correct 
or  appropriate  for  us.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  only  'interested  in  being  interested 
and  willing  to  listen.' " 

Action  items: 

Invite  your  outside  auditors  to  an 
informal  meeting  to  discuss  areas  they 
believe  might  benefit  from  a  closer 
inspection.  List  specific  functions 


that  might  be  worth  considering  for 
outsourcing.  Go  no  further  than  this    |iditlifW 
exploratory  meeting. 


Call  a  meeting  of  your  general 
managers,  and  have  someone  from 
the  outside  come  in  to  demystify 
outsourcing.  Have  your  financial 
officer  present  areas  in  which  other 
firms  have  used  outsourcing,  and 
query  your  general  managers:  Which 
of  your  three  main  competitors  have 
utilized  outsourcing?  What  new 
demands  for  speed,  product 
improvement  and  total  quality  wi 


the  firm  be  subjected  to  over  the        ;;.  --- 


next  few  years? 


With  more  than  four  decades'  experience  in  building  maintenance,  design,  construction,  engineering  i  ■■ 
finance,  ServiceMaster  can  not  only  get  your  facilities  running  at  peak  cost  efficiency,  but  we  (y. 
maximize  their  return  as  well.  Guaranteed.  Why?  Because  our  compensation  is  linked  directly  to  our  performan 

©1995  The  Serv.ceMaster  Co. 


STEP  TWO: 
ck  three  areas  to  investigate. 

•mpany  perspective: 

"We  only  want  to  consider  outsourcing 
hose  areas  where  we  are  unhappy  with 
present  situation.  Our  unhappiness 
/  be  due  to  costs,  trend  lines,  relative 
--'  ition  within  our  industry  or  current 
'ice  levels." 

aj  jfe  is  too  short  to  do  everything  all 
>nce.  By  first  breaking  the  problem 
yn  to  its  component  parts,  a  company 
begin  to  apply  a  methodology  to 
sourcing. 
t  is  interesting  that  companies  once 
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viewed  their  expertise  as  one  area  but 
now  realize  that  expertise  has  to  spread 
to  adjacent  areas  or  they  are  dead  in 
the  water  One  example  is  logistics. 
Once  content  simply  to  design  products 
and  then  manufacture  them,  companies 
are  now  mining  their  logistics  operation 
for  cost  savings. 

Bill  Zollars,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Ryder  Dedicated  Logistics,  says  that 
logistics  costs  are  approximately  I  I  %  of 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  Companies 
that  once  overlooked  logistics  as  an 
area  of  controllable  costs  have  changed 
their  minds. 

"The  entire  concept  of  quality  now 
encompasses  speeding  products  to 


market,"  says  Zollars.  "There  has  been  a 
deliberate  shift  from  the  older  functional 
management  approach  (sales, 
manufacturing,  finance)  into  a  much  more 
integrated  one  that  places  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  entire  business.The 
real  lesson:  Maximize  the  entire  system 
and  minimize  your  total  logistics  cost." 

Zollars'  point  is  well  taken.  One 
option  that  a  company  never  had  before 
was  outsourcing  its  entire  logistics 
operation.  Historically,  the  traffic  manager 
was  part  of  corporate  purchasing.  His 
or  her  job  was  to  play  off  carrier  versus 
carrier,  freight  forwarder  vs.  freight 
forwarder  But  while  that  function 
treated  each  shipment  as  a  decision 


i  :h  means  you're  getting  our  best  thinking.  In  fact,  we're  so  confident  of  our  ability,  we'll  back  our 
.Timendations  with  our  own  mone^  too  good  to  be  true?  SPYDtCPMA^TFJf 
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point  the  bigger  picture  seemed  to  get 
lost  as  assets  became  liabilities  when 
finished  goods  lingered  too  long  in  the 
logistics  cycle. Today's  logistics  manager 
is  integrated  into  the  company's  overall 
speed  to  market,  and  this  has  led  to  a 
more  strategic  evaluation  of  logistics, 
including  outsourcing. 

Every  company  has  a  tax  department, 
not  to  mention  other  finance  functions, 
generally  reporting  to  the  chief  financial 
officer  Once  viewed  as  just  an  expense 
item,  tax  departments  today  are  viewed 
as  the  internal  organization  that  can 
keep  a  company  in  compliance  and 
provide  planning  expertise  that  adds  to 
the  bottom  line. 

While  every  company  must  give  the 
tax  man  his  due,  the  tax  laws  are  arcane 
enough  so  that  overpaying  is  as  likely  as 
underpaying.  Says  Arthur  Andersen's 
Dennis  Torkko,  Managing  Partner, 
Contract  Services,  "The  jurisdictional 
problems  alone  are  a  maze  as  companies 
attempt  to  build  a  framework  of  foreign 
tax  planning  and  compliance.  As  every 
company  builds  a  global  strategy,  there  is 
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a  tax  man  waiting  at  the  border  Add 
that  to  federal,  state  and  local,  and  you 
have  an  intertwined  and  confusing 
complex.  If  that  weren't  enough,  you 
have  expatriates  working  abroad." 

This  is  just  one  area  in  finance  where 
such  a  broad  expertise  is  required  that  it 
makes  sense  for  many  companies  to 
outsource.  What  outsourcing  partners 
can  provide  beyond  peak  workload 
supplemental  help  is  a  set  of  "best 
practices"  that  have  been  developed 
overtime.  Furthermore,  says  Torkko, 
"an  outsourcing  provider  can  team  with 
a  company's  internal  staff  to  add 
value-creating  capability  as  well  as  to 
apply  proven  processes  to  address  the 
complexities  of  finance  functions." 


OVERCOMING 

INTERNAL  RESISTANCE 

TO  OUTSOURCING 

One  good  axiom  of  management  is 
that  one-time  problems  should  be 
handled  by  consultants,  but  repeat 
problems  should  be  brought  inside. 
Because  the  outsourcing  issue  isn't  going 
to  go  away,  most  companies  go  through 
three  phases:  Denial,  Grudging 
Acceptance  for  the  Other  Guy  and  Trial. 

The  Denial  phase  begins  with  the  bias 
that  only  companies  with  serious 
problems  outsource. This  is  typified  by 
the  "Outsourcing?  It's  not  for  us!" 
attitude. This  persists  for  a  while  until  it 


becomes  clear  that  well-run  companie 
are  utilizing  outsourcing,  and  are  using 
successfully  every  day. 

The  second  phase,  Grudging 
Acceptance  for  the  Other  Guy,  is  usua 
provoked  when  senior  management 
insists  that  a  company  take  a 
dispassionate  look  at  its  operations  — 
perhaps  examining  specific  areas.  Here 
managers  will  admit  that  the  concept 
makes  sense  —  but  not  for  their 
operation.  Usually,  some  study  is  hastily 
done  proving  that  their  operation  is 
pristine,  low-cost  and  high-performance 
No  one  really  believes  it,  but  it  keeps 


METRICS  FOR 
END  USERS 


Do  you  disagree  ( I )  or  agree  (5) 
with  the  following  statements: : 

I.  Our  costs  for 


are  low  for  companies  in 
our  industry  and  our  size. 


2.  Our  service  levels  for  this 

function  ( ) 

are  consistently  improving. 


3.  In  order  to  expand  our 
market  we  must  make 
rapid  investment  in  new 
approaches. 

12  3  4  5 
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logical?  Of  course.  But  all  too 
in,  organizational  change  efforts 
to  reach  much  below  the  manage - 
nt  level.  So  the  goal  of  improved 
formance  is  never  achieved. 
\ndersen  Consulting  can  help  you 


OK,  now  floor  it. 

create  a  seamless  linkage  of  all  of 
the  essential  enterprise  components: 
strategy,  technology,  process  and 
people.  In  this  way,  the  entire  organ- 
ization gains  speed  and  agility. 
And  a  new  era  is  off  and  running. 


Andersen 
Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 
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people  quiet  for  six  months.  No  rigorous 
analysis  is  done  of  end-user  satisfaction, 
and  no  due  diligence  is  done  of  the  true 
internal  costs.  Canards  are  raised  about 
"control"  and  "security"  and  the  intricate 
relationship  between  that  department's 
function  and  the  corporate  "strategy." 
Phase  three, Trial,  occurs  when  it  is 
determined  that  not  every  function  is 
truly  "strategic."  Perhaps  a  company  sees 
that  the  trial  period  will  allow  it  to 
determine  where  else  outsourcing  makes 
sense,  or  to  at  least  get  comfortable 
with  the  concept.  Sometimes  the  trial  is 
done  within  one  division  or  within  one 
function,  and  then  for  a  limited  time  with 
the  idea  of  examining  early  results 
before  proceeding. 


NEW  AREAS  FOR 
OUTSOURCING 

Although  we  have  suggested  that 
companies  handle  strategic  functions 
in-house,  and  consider  all  others  for 
outsourcing,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple. 
There  is  a  fine  line  between  strategic 
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and  tactical.  More  and  more  we  are 
finding  companies  that  are  outsourcing 
entire  areas  that  they  once  would  have 
considered  obviously  strategic  —  like 
sales,  marketing  and  customer  service. 

"A  client  of  ours  recently  noted  that 
they  were  not  reaching  their  sales 
objectives,"  says  Steve  Fogelgren,  Senior 
Vice  President  of  MRI  (Management 
Recruiters  International  Inc.),  a  premier 
provider  of  full-service  staffing  solutions. 
"We  helped  them  identify  the  central 
problem:They  were  understaffed  in  the 
sales  area  but  unable  to  overcome  the 


Conducting 

outsourcing 

evaluations  can  both 

benchmark  and 
bring  discipline  to  a 

variety  of 
corporate  activities. 


limits  of  a  hiring  freeze.  We  suggested 
they  outsource  an  entire  supplementary 
sales  department.  We  then  provided  a 
complete  temporary  sales  team,  which 
we  trained,  payrolled  and  managed. 
Outsourcing  part  of  their  sales  function 
enabled  them  to  meet  their  second-half 
goals,  and  they  were  pleased  and 
surprised  at  how  efficient  it  was." 

David  Dougherty,  President  and  CEO 
of  MATRIXX  Marketing  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Cincinnati  Bell  Inc.  and  the  world 


leader  in  outsourced  telephone  marke 
solutions,  puts  it  this  way:  "Outsourcir 
customer  service  and  sales  coverage  i: 
real  trend  in  the  1 990s.  We  have  four 
that  almost  half  (44%)  of  companies 
outsource  portions  of  their  customer 
service  to  outside  firms."  MATRIXX 
provides  sales,  customer  service  and 
direct  response  to  such  companies  as 
Procter  &  Gamble,  American  Express, 
AT&T  and  Microsoft. 

"What  are  companies  outsourcing? 
Almost  everything,  from  handling  800- 
number  product  inquiries,  to  providing 
billing  information,  technical  help-desk 
functions  and  complete  business-to-busi; 
account  management,"  Dougherty  says., 

Michael  Treacy,  author  of  The  Disciph- 
of  Market  Leaders,  agrees.  "Customer- 
intimate  outsource  providers  offer  a 
different  value  proposition  —  not  'we'r'i 
cheaper  than  you  yourself,'  but  'we  pro: 
a  more  complete  solution  than  you 
can  provide  yourself.  We  can  take  full  I 
responsibility  for  results.  We  can  essent 
take  your  mind  off  the  whole  problem,' 

MATRIXX's  alliance  with  DIRECTV  i 
an  example  of  dedicated  sales  and 
customer1  service.  DIRECTV  has 
experienced  tremendous  success  in 
convincing  Americans  they  need  1 8-inc 
rooftop  satellite  dishes  capable  of 
providing  1 50  channels  of  programmi 
"We  needed  to  provide  a  service  thai 
not  being  provided  by  the  cable  servi 
which  was  24-hour  daily  coverage,  an 
realized  up  front  that  customer  servi 
was  not  our  strength.  We  really  nee' 


Some  Use  This 
For  Small  Talk 


we  Use  It  For 
Business 


Most  people  take  the  phone  for  granted.  But  our 
Fortune  500  customers  know  that,  in  the  right  hands, 
the  phone  can  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  business 
tools  available  today.  With  one  phone  call  to 
MATRIXX,  you  can  improve  customer  service  capacity 
and  satisfaction  ratings  significantly,  expand  your 
sales  force  by  hundreds,  and  assure  maximum  return 
on  direct  marketing  efforts.  You  can  supplement 


existing  sales  and  customer  service  departments  long 
term  or  maximize  short-term  opportunities  during 
specific  campaigns.  And,  because  they're  customized 
to  your  specific  needs,  MATRIXX  solutions  are 
extremely  cost-effective.  So,  the  next  time  you  pick  up 
your  phone,  remember... it's  not  just  a  phone,  it's  a  big 
business  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it  by  dialing 
1-800-MATRKX. 


~S  MATRIXX 

=? a  MARKETING  mc 

The  World  Leader  in  Telephone  Marketing 

1-800-MATRIXX 
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strategic  partner  with  the  tremendous 
call  capacity  of  MATRIXX  to  help  us 
put  our  infrastructure  in  place,"  says 
Eddie  Hartenstein,  CEO  of  DIRECTV. 
In  addition,  MATRIXX's  willingness 
to  develop  a  dedicated  customer- 
service  facility  and  hire  and  train  1 ,200 
customer-service  representatives  in  just 
a  few  weeks  allowed  DIRECTV  to  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds  —  the  capital 
it  needs  for  its  satellite  system  and  the 
confidence  of  knowing  its  customer 
service  is  in  the  best  hands. 
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STEP  THREE: 
Do  CEO  analysis. 

Company  perspective: 

"Some  decisions  deserve  CEO  attention; 
many  do  not.  We  don't  want  our  CEO 
involved  in  every  outsourcing  decision 
but  we  do  want  an  understanding  of 
strategic  direction." 

Questions  that  every  CEO  should  be 
asking  are:  How  are  we  doing  within  our 
industry?  For  companies  of  our  size?  Are 
we  gaining  market  share?  How  are  our 
profits  doing  versus  our  three  major 
competitors?  Where  could  we  put  the 
least  amount  of  effort,  money  and  people 
and  get  the  most  rapid  improvement?  If 
we  are  only  going  to  have  a  limited 
number  of  people,  where  is  the  highest 
value?  What  are  our  core  competencies? 
And  which  are  not?  If  we  consider 
outsourcing  non-core  competencies, 


what  are  the  risks?  Control?  Security? 

At  this  point,  the  CEO  has  to  ask  hi: 
staff  for  help  on  the  next  battery  of 
questions:  What  areas  should  we  be 
investigating,  and  where  might  we  get 
substantial  improvements?  Who  can  he 
us  make  an  evaluation?  Do  they  have 
conflicts?  How  do  we  do  an  evaluation 
ourselves?  What  is  the  potential  interne 
harm  if  we  do  an  evaluation?  Will  good 
people  panic?  Leave? 

And  finally  a  CEO  must  ask:  What  w 
conducting  an  outsourcing  evaluation 
potentially  bring  us?  Can  the  evaluation  i 
itself  give  us  insight  Into  ways  to  improv 
performance? 

The  CEO  is  concerned  with  one 
subject:  continuous  improvement.  CEO; 
are  never  satisfied  (which  is  why  they 
are  CEOs),  but  previously  they  had  onl>l 
one  option:  reorganize. 

While  reorganization  may  be  the 
consultants'"Full  Employment  Act,"  for 
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We  Train  Your  I.T.  Staff  to  Fly  Through 
Ten  Hours  Of  Work  In  An  Eight  Hour  Day. 


|  Your  I.T.  professionals  need  more  hours 
in  the  day  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  systems  and  network 
management.  That's  where  Productivity  Point  International's  instructor-led 
training  can  make  a  real  difference. 

We're  more  than  a  leader  in  end-user  software  training.  We're  also  the 
most  comprehensive  provider  of  high-end  technical  training  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  offering  a  network  of  Microsoft,®  Lotus®  and  Novell®  Authorized 
Education  Centers  to  bring  your  I.T.  staff  up  to  speed.  And  keep  them  there. 

Learn  how  our  90  training  centers  throughout  North  America 
can  put  time  on  your  side.  Get  a  free  copy  of  The  Executive  Guide  to 
Outsourcing  Technology 
Training  by  calling 
1-800-979-TIME  today.  '  PPOdllCtMty 

POINT 


INTERNATIONAL- 
COMPUTER  TRAINING  SERVICES 


The  Point  Is  Time'. 
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many  companies  the  exercise  is  fraught 
with  frustration.  Conducting  outsourcing 
evaluations  can  both  benchmark  and  bring 
discipline  to  a  variety  of  corporate  activities. 

STEP  FOUR: 
Build  a  set  of  metrics. 

Corporate  assessment: 

"Let's  pick  a  limited  number  of  metrics 
to  help  us  with  the  evaluation.  Certainly, 
financial  metrics  will  be  included,  but 
traditional  Internal  Rate  of  Return  (IRR)  will 
not  help  us  in  the  absence  of  others.  Which 
other  metrics  make  sense  for  this  activity?" 

Action  items: 

Build  the  metric  set  so  that  the  end 
users  of  that  service  can  quantify  their 
qualitative  input. 

STEP  FIVE: 
Assess  risk. 

Corporate  assessment: 

"Moving  any  function  outside  of  our 
immediate  control  represents  some  level  of 
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risk.  On  a  scale  of  I  (no  risk)  to  5 
(extreme  risk),  where  does  this  operation 
fall?  Are  there  companies  in  the  industry 
whose  reputation  and  financial  strength 
can  mitigate  the  level  of  risk?  Who  are  they?" 

Let's  analyze  this.  If  a  company 
outsources  its  print  shop,  mail  room  or 
security  service,  the  degree  of  risk  is 
small.  By  managing  the  outsourcing 
relationship,  the  company  can  ensure 
that  performance  meets  its  standards 
and  that  poor  performance  can  be 
rectified  quickly.  But  as  one  moves  up 


Firms  should 

ensure  that  they  avoid 

the  potential  downside 

by  careful  selection  of 

outsourcing  vendors  and 

even  more  careful 

selection  of  what  service 

levels  they  will  require. 


the  risk  pyramid,  lack  of  performance 
can  have  potentially  harmful  effects.  For 
example,  if  your  company  outsources  its 
data  processing  to  a  financially  troubled 
firm,  you  can  be  hurt  by  its  failure:  Key 
corporate  data  may  be  held  hostage. 

The  irony  is  that  significant  corporate 
improvement  from  outsourcing  occurs 
as  one  moves  up  the  pyramid,  but  so 
does  potential  risk.  Firms  should  ensure 
that  they  avoid  the  potential  downside 


by  careful  selection  of  outsourcing 
vendors  and  even  more  careful  selecti 
of  what  service  levels  they  will  require 

STEP  SIX: 

Get  your  divisional  manager 
to  buy  into  the  process. 

Corporate  assessment: 

"In  the  end,  our  divisional  general 
managers  and  profit  centers  are  the  key 
our  company.  While  upper  management 
may  set  direction  and  strategy,  it  is  the  lit 
managers  who  run  the  company  day-to- 
day, and  any  solution  that  fails  to  recogni. 
this  is-  doomed." 

The  ones  first  affected,  and  the  ones 
most  affected  by  outsourcing  direction,! 
are  the  divisional  general  managers  on 
the  firing  line  every  quarter. They  have  "• 
make  their  numbers,  invest  in  the  next 
generation  of  product  and  hire  staff.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  intimately  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  running  of  their  divisions 
they  often  suffer  from  a  combination  en 
information  overload  and  information 
deprivation.  Their  image  of  themselves  ] 
good  managers  requires  that  they 
investigate  new  options,  such  as 
outsourcing,  but  their  bias  is  that  they 
run  "tight  ships." 

Historically,  divisional  managers  wei 
control  freaks.They  wanted  to  control 
every  facet  of  their  operation,  but  as 
discussed  earlier;  some  major  operati 
like  logistics  can  be  better  done  outsid* 
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Can  the  Quality 

Control  Standards  of 

ISO  9000 
be  applied  to 

650,000  employees  of 


a  Service  Company; 


•? 


Wve  done  it! 


Manpower  Inc.  is  proud  that  its  Quality  Management  Process 

is  registered  to  the  International  Standards  of  ISO  9002-1987. 

This  registration  is  the  newest  discipline  in  our  continuing  initiative 

to  assure  the  highest  quality  of  Employment  and 

Staffing  Services  to  our  customers. 
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JJJ       Manpower  International  Inc 
S^  World  Headquarters 

5301  North  Ironwood  Road 
M^cmcn.         Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53217 
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Want  big  numbers?  How  about  the 
$600  billion  that  U.S.  firms  annually 
spend  on  logistics?  Even  a  1%  savings 
represents  $12  billion,  a  sizable  number 
Logistics  is  right  up  there  with 
computing  and  communications  as  a 
major  expense  item  and  is  one  that 
varies  directly  with  sales  volume. 

John  Williford,  President  and  CEO  of 
Menlo  Logistics,  is  excited  by  the 
potential  efficiencies  that  are  possible. 
He  says,  "The  most  successful  contract 
logistics  companies  have  proven  that 
they  can  help  companies  cut  transportation 
costs,  take  out  inventory  and  improve 
cycle  times.  As  a  result,  large  companies 
in  particular  are  turning  to  logistics  firms 
to  design  integrated  logistics  solutions 
for  the  entire  supply-chain  process. 

"At  Menlo  Logistics,  our  customer 
base  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
year.  We're  seeing  a  growing  number  of 
projects  that  are  increasingly  larger  and 
more  complex  in  scope.  In  addition  to 
running  warehouses  and  improving 
transportation,  our  customers  are  asking 
us  to  develop  new  technology  that  enables 


them  to  integrate  our  systems  with  their 
customers'  and  suppliers'  systems. 

"Since  U.S.  firms  spend  more  than 
$600  billion  annually  on  logistics,  the 
potential  savings  that  can  be  realized 
from  expert  contract  logistics  companies 
are  enormous." 

Most  companies  still  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  Ask  managers  what  the  logistics 
problems  of  their  major  customers  and 
suppliers  are  and  their  eyes  glaze  over 
The  supply-chain  argument  states  that  a 
common  problem,  solved  once,  can  have 


Outsourcing 

allows  a  company 

to  put  its  full 

weight  on  the  things  it 

does  well  and 

allows  it  to  opt  out 

of  functions  it 
only  does  fairly  well 


cascading  effects  for  both  sides. 

If  I  can  send  you  a  bill  of  lading 
electronically  and  save  your  firm  from 
re-entering  it,  I  can  get  paid  faster  and 
you  save  the  data  entry  cost.  If  my 
incoming  purchasing  orders  are  scanned 
early  in  the  month,  I  may  find  that 
"green"  is  outselling  "red"  and  send  that 
data  to  my  production  department,  my 
suppliers  and  my  sales  force.  By  having 
the  right  inventory  in  the  right  outlets  in 
the  right  quantity  on  the  right  dates, 


everyone  wins.  But  the  problem  is  thaj 
very  few  firms  have  this  expertise 
internally.  Logistics  outsourcing  experts 


EVALUATING 
THE  BENEFITS       ; 

Often,  divisional  general  managers 
have  some  hidden  biases  about  any 
corporate  function  that  they  are  being 
charged  for  ("too  much")  and  about  tr 
performance  ("too  little"),  with  the 
vague  suspicion  that  they  either  don't 
need  it,  or  they  could  do  it  better 
themselves.  But  what  divisional  general-; 
managers  are  most  of  all  is  pragmatic 
They  know  they  must  manage  well  bo' 
up  and  down,  and  any  solution  offering 
such  potentially  important  advantages ; 
outsourcing  should  not  only  be 
investigated,  but  implemented. 

Here  is  where  decisions  get  made. 
Divisional  general  managers  are 
notoriously  short-term-oriented  and 
they  get  paid  to  be  that  way.  They  are 
impatient  and  demand  quick,  although 
measurecj,  implementation. 

Their  criteria  are  often  very  direct 
One  of  the  advantages  of  outsourcing 
that  it  can  take  a  capital  expense  and 
turn  it  into  a  variable.  Instead  of  buyin 
big  expensive  trucks  or  computers,  a 
division  may  buy  a  service  level  and  b 
charged  on  a  transaction  basis,  freein 
up  capital  that  can  be  put  into  areas 
core  competency. 
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Tear  down  the  walls. 


Use  this  hammer  to  tear  down  the 
walls  that  divide  the  many  parts  of  your 
organization.  And  that  separate  your 
organization  and  your  customers. 

We  can  help  you  wield  this  powerful 
and  sometimes  intimidating  tool  with  skill 
and  precision.  We're  SCT.  and  over  the 
past  25  years  we've  helped  hundreds  of 
organizations  implement  client/server 
solutions.  Replacing  walls  of  inefficiency 
with  windows  of  opportunity. 

Our  1,600  professionals  work  with 
utilities,  universities,  and  governments  all 
around  the  world  to  seamlessly  integrate 
administrative  and  operational  functions. 

We  provide  proven  software  packages 
that  can  be  tailored  to  meet  unique  needs. 

And,  when  needed,  we  act  as  out- 
sourcing partners  to  staff,  manage,  and 
run  entire  computing  operations. 

It  is  true  that  this  hammer  can  be 
used  to  tear  down  walls.  But  it  can  also  be 
used  to  build  To  build  strong  foundations 
of  efficiency  and  responsiveness  upon 
which  will  rise  a  new  and  better  house. 

Mike  Emmi,  our  CEO,  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  blueprints  with  you. 
Call  him  at  (610)  648-7565. 


ill  SCT, 

For  Your  Information 


Systems  &  Computer  Technology  Corp. 

4  Country  View  Road.  Malvern.  PA  19355 

1-800-223-7036 
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According  to  Hellene  S.  Runtagh, 
resident  and  CEO  of  GE  Information 
■ervices,  creatively  and  tenaciously  managing 
business  processes  can  do  wonders  for  a 
company's  bottom  line.  Supplier  manage- 
ment is  a  terrific  example  of  quantum  pro- 
ductivity opportunities.  By  streamlining  your 
intercompany  business  processes  —  mate- 
rial forecasting,  ordering,  shipping,  payment 
—  and  then  electronically  linking  yourself  to 
your  suppliers  and  distributors,  you  see 
major  reductions  in  cycle  times,  costs  and 
error  rate.  "I've  seen  one  major  retailer 
reduce  stock  replenishment  cycles  from 
three  days  to  three  hours,"  says  Runtagh. 

A  divisional  general  manager  will  also 
take  a  more  sanguine  look  at  all  his  opera- 
tions, especially  since  he  knows  that  with 
limited  head  count,  his  best  option  is  to  put 
as  many  of  his  people  as  possible  in  the 
highest  value-added  categones.The  "down- 
sizing" of  America,  the  incessant  drive 
toward  performance,  and  the  realization 
that  other  companies  may  have  found  a 
"better  way"  have  made  the  divisional 
general  manager  open  to  new  ideas. 

In  the  end,  there  are  only  two  ways  any 
division  can  improve  performance.  It  can 
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lower  its  costs  or  it  can  increase  its  revenue. 
The  first  is  easier  and  quicker,  but  there  are 
limits  to  cost  cutting.  The  more  difficult  goal 
is  to  increase  revenue,  which  means  freeing 
up  resources  for  more  salespeople,  as  well 
as  for  expanded  research  and  development. 
Can  outsourcing  help  here? 

If  it  can  help,  is  that  help  direct  or  indi- 
rect? Is  the  benefit  in  letting  a  company 
concentrate  on  its  core  competencies  and 
freeing  it  from  extraneous  issues?  Or  is 


By  turning  over  the 

complete  logistics 

function,  a  company 

can  work  through 

speed-to-market 

issues  in  engineering 

while  its  "partner" 

solves  the  logistical 

problems. 


the  benefit  simple  cost  avoidance?  Perhaps 
an  outsourcing  vendor  brings  to  the  table 
skills  and  methodology  that  could  take  the 
company  years  to  build. 

STEP  SEVEN: 
Reach  tentative  conclusions. 

Corporate  assessment: 

"In  some  areas  we  are  ahead  of  our  com- 
petition, in  some  areas  we  are  behind,  and  in 
many  others  we  just  don't  know.  Divisional 
general  managers  are  always  unhappy  with 
any  sort  of  shared  service  or  allocated 


expense.  If  we  can  show  a  demonstrates 
to  1 5%  savings  and  an  increase  in  perfc 
mance,  we  know  they  are  interested.  Fur 
to  move  to  the  platform  we  want  (such 
guaranteed  two-day  delivery  or  client/ser 
computing)  from  the  platform  we  are  at 
week  delivery  or  mainframe  computing) 
probably  cost  us  more  over  a  three-to-fiv 
period.  By  instituting  outsourcing-type  so/i 
perhaps  they  could  be  self-liquidating." 

Joellin  Comerford,  Worldwide  Man; 
Partner  at  Andersen  Consulting,  believ 
that  the  outsourcing  market  has  exper 
enced  a  natural  evolution  which  has 
dramatic  strategic  implications  for 
global  industries. 

"For  some  time  now,  companies  ha; 
had  the  opportunity  to  experience,  fin' 
hand,  the  business  results  possible  throi 
IT  outsourcing,  in  terms  of  both  increa- 
productivity  and  efficiency  and  decrease 
costs.  Accordingly,  they  are  beginning  t 
consider  how  outsourcing  might  positf 
impact  other  business  processes  — 
processes  that  may  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  a  company,  but  which  may 
not  directly  generate  revenue. 

"At  Andersen  Consulting,  we  are  a 
shaping  and  influencing  this  next  phasi 
outsourcing.  When  used  as  a  strategic 
business-process  outsourcing  can  hel 
companies  restructure  and  reinvent 
business  to  gain  a  competitive  advan 
is  in  providing  a  balance  between  resl 
an  internally  focused  business  proces: 
a  service  and  pragmatic  implementati 
tied  to  business  results  that  we  excel.' 
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ibur  Business  Is  Growing.  Congratulations. 
Who's  Going  To  Do  All  The  Work?  , 
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You've  all  been  working 
hard.  And  it's  paving  off. 
Handsomely.  In  fact,  your 
business  is  doing  so  well,  it's 
actually  created  a  plea-ant 
problem  -  you  need  more 
help.  But  you  don't  just 
want  bodies  in  offices.  You 
want  people  who  ran  step 
in.  take  charge,  ami  do  tlieir 
jobs  as  well  as  the  people 
j  on  already  have. 

That-  where  we  come  in. 


We're  your  staffing  partner, 
Management  Recruiters 
International,  the  nation's 
leader  in  permanent,  flexible, 
and  right-fit  staffing  solu- 
tions. With  over  600  offices 
and  3,000  recruiters,  we're 
poised  with  our  comprehen- 
sive network  to  fulfill  your 
permanent  placement  needs. 
Our  Sales  Consultants 
division  specializes  in  sales 
professionals.    For    "infor- 


mation systems"  personnel, 
turn  to  our  CompuSearch8 
specialists.  OfficeMates  5" 
helps  you  find  administra- 
tive and  office  support 
personnel.  And  our  Manage- 
ment Recruiters8  division 
has  more  search  specialists 
for  more  industries  than 
anyone. 

You  see,  at  MRI,  we're  here 
to  help  you  grow.  Especially 
when  you're  growing. 


Sales  Consultants 

Management 
Recruiters 

CompuSearch 

OfficeMales  5 


M"\l  Intelligent  Staffing  Solutions^ 
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For  most  managements,  a  fair  and 
unbiased  view  of  their  own  operations  is 
just  the  starting  point.  Not  every  company 
can  increase  market  share,  be  at  the 
market  with  the  right  products  or  services 
at  the  right  time  or  excel  at  every  phase 
and  function  of  their  operations. 

The  key  to  any  company  is  not 
absolute  strength,  but  balance  — 
balance  in  the  key  disciplines  such  as 
marketing,  manufacturing  and  financial 
control  and  in  the  ancillary  functions  that 
make  these  key  disciplines  hum. 
Outsourcing  allows  a  company  to  put  its 
full  weight  on  the  things  it  does  well  and 
allows  it  to  opt  out  of  functions  it  only 
does  fairly  well.  Outsourcing  also  relieves 
a  company  of  the  financial  onus  of 
investing  in  capital  equipment  or  training 
for  a  function  that  a  vendor  is  better 
equipped  to  tackle. 

Another  advantage  that  outsourcing 
vendors  bring  is  time:  time  to  make 
transitions,  time  to  solve  problems  in 
sequence.  By  offloading  one  set  of 
problems  to  an  outsourcing  vendor  a 
company  can  solve  multiple  problems 


instead  of  concentrating  on  only  one 
key  initiative. 

For  example,  by  turning  over  the 
complete  logistics  function,  a  company 
can  work  through  speed-to-market 
issues  in  engineering  while  its  "partner" 
solves  the  logistical  problems. 

An  outsourcing  vendor  will  begin  by 
looking  at  the  tasks  to  be  performed 
and  what  the  current  staffing  level  is.The 
more  inefficiently  the  tasks  are  being 
performed,  the  better  the  outsourcing 
proposal  will  look. 


You  definitely 

need  to 
establish  how 

you  monitor 
progress,  and 
set  up  specific 

checkpoints. 


According  to  Mitchell  S.  Fromstein, 
Chairman  and  CEO  of  Manpower  Inc., 
"Staffing  is  the  major  element  to  be 
considered  when  reviewing  a  function 
for  outsourcing.  It  is  always  the  major 
cost  involved. To  achieve  maximum 
efficiency  and  productivity,  the  function 
must  be  staffed  properly,  workers 
trained  quickly  and  managed  well,  and 
turnover  kept  to  a  minimum.  Before 
making  an  outsourcing  decision, 
companies  must  review  the  current 
staffing  of  the  function  and  ask 


themselves  these  questions:  Is 
productivity  at  the  level  it  should  be? 
What  is  the  full  cost  of  managing  the 
staffing  function  of  the  work  to  be 
outsourced?  Are  pay  rates  in  the 
function  presently  in  line  with  pay  rate 
in  the  external  labor  market?  Does  the 
present  staffing  involve  high  employee 
turnover  rates?" 

Companies  must  take  these  first 
rudimentary  steps  and  capture  the 
low-hanging  fruit. Then,  at  this  point,  an 
outsourcing  evaluation  will  look  at 
potential  added  benefit. 

A  major  corporate  initiative  to 
liquefy  assets  may  reveal  that  far  too 
many  assets  are  tied  up  in  work-in- 
progress,  finished  inventories  and 
inventories  sitting  in  distributors' 
warehouses.The  savings  may  come 
by  looking  across  functional  accounting 
into  the  benefit  side. 


CHANGING  CORPORATE 
CULTURE 

Can't  companies  achieve  some  of 
these  positive  results  on  their  own? 

In  the  largest  sense,  yes.  Often,  wha  I 
the  outsourcing  vendor  does  is  break 
the  invisible  fiefdoms  that  have  been 
built  up  over  the  years  and  represent 
itself  as  an  agent  of  change.The  compar 
culture  changes  because  the  compan)j 
providing  the  service  changes. 

A  large  bank  may  receive  thousand 


Berore  you  start  outsourcing?, 
line  up  the  rigfnt  resources. 


The  benefits  of  outsourcing  can  be  compelling.  But  first  there  are  important  issues  to  resolve. 
Understanding  your  mission,  objectives  and  culture.  Defining  responsibilities.  Forging  an 
effective  relationship. 

At  Deloitte  &  Touche,  we  take  a  consultative  approach  to  outsourcing  your  internal  audit, 
compliance,  tax  and  other  business  functions.  Our  experienced  outsourcing  professionals 
can  help  each  client  develop  a  customized,  comprehensive  plan  of  action. 


So  before  you  get  started,  you'll  have  all  your  ducks  in  a  row. 


Deloitte  & 
Touche  llp 

To  learn  more  about  our  approach  to  outsourcing,  call  Bill  Warrick  at  (203)  70l-3120,  Cm» 

or  Harvey  Smalneiser  at  (305)  372-3128,  or  any  Deloitte  &  Toucne  office.  Accounting,  Tax  and  Consulting  Services 


We         Listen.         We         Deliver. 

Deloitte  Toucne  Tonmatsu  International 
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of  phone  calls  from  depositors  during 
the  day.  Early  on,  the  handling  of  those 
calls  was  regarded  as  something  that 
the  bank  had  to  do  in  order  to  keep 
accounts.  A  bank  would  have  tried  to 
get  as  much  productivity  out  of  its  call 
center  as  possible,  perhaps  measuring 
the  number  of  calls  handled  per  hour 
Today  it  might  measure  the  amount 
of  cross-selling  that  can  be  done.  Banks 
have  realized  that  the  more  services 
a  customer  buys,  the  higher  the 
likelihood  of  bank  loyalty.  An  outsourcing 
vendor  with  experience  in  the  area 
might  suggest  giving  various  levels  of 
service  for  various  types  of  customers 
—  from  an  "elite"  level  for  the  most 
profitable  customers  to  a  fully 
automated  response  for  marginally 
profitable  customers. 

Terri  Dial,  an  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Business  Banking  Group  with  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  sees  the  role  of  call  centers 
as  extremely  critical  to  overall 
profitability.  But  Dial  feels  that  far  too 
many  companies  pay  lip  service  to  the 
concept  —  then  blow  the 


implementation.  "Go  ahead,  call  your 
company's  hot  line  and  say  you  are  a 
customer  How  long  did  it  take  your  call 
to  be  answered?  Was  information 
available?  How  long  before  they  could 
access  your  account?  If  that  doesn't 
drive  you  up  the  wall,  then  look  at  your 
internal  numbers  —  what  percentage 
of  your  calls  were  abandoned?  What  is 
the  employee  turnover  rate  in  your 
call  centers?  Excessive?  What  additional 
revenue  opportunities  are  you  failing 
to  convert?" 

Dial's  description  is  downright  scary, 
but  she  points  out  that  these  are  the 
questions  that  every  senior  manager 
must  ask  before  the  concept  of 
outsourcing  call  centers  even  comes  up. 
When  her  company  evaluated  its 
situation,  it  chose  to  outsource  the  call 
center  to  Zacson  Corporation. 

Wells  Fargo  wanted  to  increase  its 
small-business  market  base  nationwide 
in  a  cost-effective  manner  The  company 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  concept  of 
"brickless,"  or  virtual,  banking  —  in  other 
words,  expanding  without  having  to  build 
new  physical  branches.  Zacson  provided 
Wells  Fargo  with  a  telesales  solution  that 
has  increased  market  awareness  for  the 
company  outside  California,  and 
expanded  its  customer  base  nationwide 
for  future  cross-selling  opportunities. 
In  fact,  the  outsourcing  partnership 
has  allowed  Wells  Fargo  to  increase  its 
small-business  market  base  nationwide 
with  a  solid  return  on  investment. 


STEP  EIGHT: 
Implement  your  solution. 

Corporate  assessment: 

"OK,  we  think  there  are  some  highly 
attractive  areas  for  us  to  consider 
outsourcing.  Do  we  do  this  across  the 
whole  company,  or  start  with  one  divisiot\ 
Do  we  do  many  functions  or  just  one? 
Should  we  write  a  Request  for  lnformatk\ 
and  send  it  to  a  half-dozen  firms,  or  sho, 
we  bypass  the  Request  for  Information,  || 
straight  to  a  Request  for  Proposal,  and 
send  it  to  the  top  three?  Or  should  we 
bypass  the  entire  RFP  process  and  go 
through  extended  negotiation  with  a  key  \ 
outsourcing  provider?" 


Remember  that  for  many  outsourcif 
vendors,  yours  is  an  attractive  piece  of 
business,  but  they  have  been  through 
the  process  before.  For  you,  the 
experience  may  be  entirely  new.  Your 
prospective  vendors  are  far  ahead  of 
you  on  the  learning  curve. 

Having  spent  what  you  consider  is 
inordinate  amount  of  time  analyzing  tt    " 
problem, tyou  now  want  rapid  action 
Not  so  fast.  Although  you  are  purchai 
services,  this  falls  well  beyond  the 
process  to  which  you  are  accustome' 

Typically,  when  your  company 
purchases  a  service,  there  are  a  num 
of  key  suppliers,  any  of  which  can 
replace  a  vendor  or  an  internal  area 
is  not  performing.  In  outsourcing,  you 
may  move  internal  people  from  your 
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■IOW  TO  CARRY  27  BILLION  POUNDS 
AND  STAY  FAST  ON  YOUR  FEET. 


^  billion  pounds  here.  A  billion  pounds  there.  You 
^ht  expect  all  that  tonnage  to  slow  down  an  operation, 
t  not  The  CF  Companies. 

/Ve're  the  nation's  first  family  of  freight  transportation 
>viders,  with  customer-focused  capabilities  ranging 
m  regional  and  nationwide  trucking  to  worldwide 
reight,  from  truckload,  ocean  and  intermodal  services 
warehouse  and  logistics  management.  We  bring  the 
ustry's  most  sophisticated  blend  of  horsepower  and 
inpower  to  your  transportation  and  logistics  needs. 
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So,  whether  you're  shipping  software  or  menswear, 
farm  machinery  or  pharmaceuticals,  The  CF  Companies 
get  the  job  done.  By  air  or  by  sea,  on  the  rails  or  over  the 
road,  consistendy  on  time. 

With  an  ongoing  commitment  to  communication,  cost 
management  and  advanced  Electronic  Data  Interchange 
technology  that  makes  it  all  possible. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  carry  the  load  for  your  com- 
pany -  quickly  and  cost-effectively-  call  1-800-520-8465 
for  our  worldwide  resources  brochure. 


THE  CF  COMPANIES 
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CF  MotorFreight,  Emery  Worldwide,  Con-Way  Transportation  Services,  Menlo  Logistics 


COnSOLIDATED  FREIGHTWflYS,  inc. 

WE  PUT  YOU  MILES  AHEAD 


The 
Company 


NNOVATORS  IN 


OUTSOURCING 


payroll  to  that  of  your  suppliers. 

Or,  you  may  already  have  a  long-term 
contract  with  an  outside  supplier  You 
might  solve  this  problem  simply  by 
informing  your  current  supplier  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  that  you  require. 
With  outsourcing,  these  service  levels 
may  be  spelled  out  beforehand  and 
changes  may  be  cause  for  renegotiation. 

The  easiest  way  to  approach  the 
outsourcing  question  may  be  by  triage. 
At  the  bottom-third  of  the  pyramid, 
where  risk  is  low  and  payoff  is  immediate, 
obtaining  qualified  outsourcing  proposals 
is  straightforward.  Vendors  will  need  to 
know  some  specific  data  (on  current 
salaries,  service  levels  and  expectations). 
Outsourcing  decisions  can  be  handled  at 
the  profit  center  or  on  a  divisional  basis. 
The  contracting  period  is  generally 
short,  perhaps  one  year  in  duration,  and 
the  cost  is  well  defined. 

Here  a  company  would  ask  vendors 
for  a  list  of  all  firms  that  have  signed 
such  agreements  within  the  last  two 
years.  Due  diligence  would  include  a 
formal  list  of  questions  for  these 
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reference  companies  (What  other 
companies  did  you  look  at?  Has  the 
company  fulfilled  its  contracted  obligations? 
How  flexible  was  it?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  its  conflict  resolution  process?) 
as  well  as  some  specified  data  from  the 
potential  vendor  (its  financial  reports, 
copies  of  its  insurance,  whether  or  not  it 
has  outstanding  lawsuits  and  with  whom). 

The  middle  level  of  outsourcing  may 
deal  with  tasks  that  are  tactical  and 
require  higher  levels  of  due  diligence. 
Perhaps  a  list  of  the  three  or  four 
companies  well  regarded  in  the  area 
could  be  compiled.  Your  accounting  firm 
may  be  a  good  source  of  potential 
companies.  At  this  level,  the  financial 
obligation  on  both  your  parts  is 
beginning  to  become  a  serious  number 
You  may  want  your  human  resources 
team  to  sit  with  the  human  resources 
team  of  potential  outsourcing  vendors. 
At  this  level  you  may  not  only  be 
transferring  people  but  hard  assets  as 
well.  Contract  terms  may  be  three  to 
five  years,  and  you  want  language  in  your 
contract  that  allows  you  an  out  — 
sometimes  for  cause,  sometimes  at 
your  discretion. 

At  the  highest  level,  the  time  from  an 
outsourcing  decision  to  implementation 
may  run  9  to  12  months.  You  may  need 
to  assemble  special  teams  to  visit  the 
companies  you  have  selected  to  bid  — 
and  then  meet  with  some  of  their 
existing  customers  armed  with  your  set 
of  questions. 


You  may  wish  to  not  only  speak  to    ., 
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your  potential  vendors'  customers,  but 
even  to  the  customers  of  their 
customers. There  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  outsourcing 
vendor  does  and  what  you  do.  What 
decisions  are  within  the  normal  scope 
your  obligation  and  theirs? 

You  definitely  need  to  establish  how 
you  monitor  progress,  and  set  up  spec 
checkpoints.  Suppose  you  sell  a  divisioi 
or  a  profit  center  during  the  life  of  a 
contract?  At  this  level,  you  will  want 
expert  help  —  either  a  consulting  firrr 
or  an  accounting  firm  experienced  in  t 
process.  Substantial  numbers  of 
employees  are  affected,  but  your  entire: 
company  will  also  feel  the  impact.  One 
you  sign  a  contract,  affected  employee!  ^ 
will  have  divided  loyalties  —  but  in  thei 
end,  they  work  for  your  outsourcing 
vendor  not  for  you. 

STEP  NINE: 
Make  it  work. 

Corporate  assessment: 

"We  went  through  the  entire  exercise  l  . 
and  finally  picked  a  vendor  that  we  wer^\  ,_„. 
comfortable  with  and  that  offered  us  art 
attractive  price  as  well  as  increased 
performance.  We  wrote  a  contract  that 
was  fair  and  flexible  and  tied  up  all  the 
loose  ends.  I  guess  we  are  done,  right7" 


Wrong. The  real  work  has  just 
started. The  real  partnership  begins 


. 
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ien  both  sides  pursue  their  vested 
erest  in  making  the  relationship  work. 
s  the  outsourcer's  understanding  going 
that  no  one  will  understand  the  firm 
well  as  the  internal  people.  Far 
yond  the  "service-level  agreements"  is 
understanding  of  what  is  really 
DortantThe  firm  also  understands 
it,  once  the  contract  is  signed,  it  has  a 
''  rted  interest  in  helping  the  outsourcer 
ike  money. 

But  aren't  outsourcing  vendors  and 
:ir  clients  in  a  typical  adversarial 
ationship?  Won't  there  always  be 
:nts  that  continually  push  their  vendor 
more  and  more  and  vendors  that  want 
sell  clients  more  and  more  services? 
This  is  where  the  outsourcing 
eement,  once  signed,  is  different, 
ring  the  course  of  the  contract,  each 
;  will  need  relief  or  special 
isideration,  and  each  side  will  have  a 
ies  of  requests,  some  reasonable, 
ne  extraordinary.  If  every  variation 
ses  a  restudy  of  the  contract,  then 
relationship  is  doomed, 
'art  of  the  reason  is  that  the 
::  sourcing  contract  covers  the  here- 
now  and  takes  a  stab  at  the  future. 
;  very  nature  of  the  business  is 
redictable;  part  of  the  reason  for 


iGJti   sourcing,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  help 
i  the  uncertainty. 
•    Whatever  the  outsourced  function, 
company  that  has  signed  the 
tract  has  given  up  a  certain  part  of 
lexibility  and  placed  that  in  the  hands 


The  Connection  to 

Information 
Management  Solutions 


Litton  Computer  Services  uniquely  blends  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  with  business  and  technical  skills  to 
produce  cost-effective  information  management  solutions. 

♦  Professional  Services 

♦  Systems  Management  Services 

♦  Network  Services 

♦  Desktop  Services 

♦  Legacy  System  Support 

♦  Client/Server 


For  more  information  call  1  800  PLAN  LCS  or  respond 
via  internet  to  LCSinfo(a Litton. com 

Litton 

Computer  Services 
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OUTSOURCE  Your  Data  Center 


Focus  on  Your  Primary  Business 

Reduce  and  Control  Your  Expenses 

Access  Latest  Information  Technology 

Enter  into  an  Exclusive 
PARTNERSHIP 

•  Become  one  of  our  SELECT  Clients/Partners 

•  Receive  customized,  comprehensive,  personalized  service 

•  Take  advantage  of  flexible  pricing  consistent  with  your 
strategic  computer  technology  direction 

•  Benefit  from  Value  Added  opportunities 

•  Use  corporate  assets  more  efficiently 


ALICOMP/  ®CBS 


(212)  886-3600 


(800)  274-5556 


Conveniently  located  in  Secaucus,  New  Jersey  Complex 


of  its  outsourcing  vendor;  which  now  owes 
a  fiduciary  relationship  to  its  client  Fiduciary 
is  the  operative  word;  it  assumes  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  for  both  parties. 
They  must  work  as  a  team  to  mutually 
succeed,  and  that's  exactly  what  good  out- 
sourcing vendors  and  intelligent  clients  do. 


THE  FUTURE 
OF  OUTSOURCING 

Outsourcing  was  a  new  phenomenon 
in  1 990,  a  pretty-well-understood  solution 
set  in  1995.  But  outsourcing  itself  is 
changing,  and  managers  are  asking  the 
obvious  question:  Where  will  outsourcing 


eventually  take  us? 

Jim  Emshoff,  CEO  of  IndeCap  and  a 
past  president  of  several  companies 
where  outsourcing  was  a  major  part  of 
strategic  restructuring,  sees  several 
trends  that  argue  for  outsourcing's  role 
as  more  than  a  quick  fix.  "Outsourcing 
will  soon  be  recognized  as  an  ongoing 
strategy,  one  that  goes  far  beyond  just 
giving  up  in-house  functions;  leading- 
edge  companies  will  view  outsourcing  as 
an  activity  whereby  a  firm  acquires  a 
strategic  partner"  Emshoff  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  success  or  failure  of  many 
companies  will  be  determined  by  their 
outsourcing  decisions  over  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 


INNOVATORS  IN 

OUTSOURCING 
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"There  is  usually  a  transition  step 
where  market  forces  will  determine  wh 
the  most  qualified  suppliers  really  are," 
says  Emshoff,  suggesting  the  entire  problei 
is  about  to  escalate.  "If  explicit  action 
programs  aren't  coming  out  of  the 
company's  strategic  plans  that  could  rest' 
in  outsourcing  50%  of  the  non-core 
functions  in  the  next  two  years,  the 
initiatives  aren't  bold  enough.  If  the 
company  hasn't  even  agreed  on  its  corf 
competencies  with  enough  specificity  to  & 
develop  a  complete  list  of  potential  ouUinap 
sourceable  processes,  it  is  very  vulnerable'. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  which  parts 
of  their  operation  should  be  outsource:  tf 
companies  should  also  identify  which     :  t, howf 
parts  are  wvorld-class,  and  perhaps  consid  :-. 
offering  this  expertise  to  other  compani  ,; 
—  in  effect,  becoming  outsourcing 
suppliers  themselves. 

Turning  expense  functions  into  profr 
centers  may  not  always  be  possible,  birine-: 
when  it  makes  sense,  it  may  make  a  lot 
of  sense 

Harvey  Smalheiser,  National  Directo 
Tax  Management  Support  Services  at 
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loitte  &  Touche  LLR  has  a  novel  idea. 
rn  your  corporate  tax  department  into 
usiness  partner  and  a  profit  center 
"A  corporate  tax  function  should  be  a 
fit  center  for  the  enterprise  and  a  busi- 
s  partner  that  facilitates  accomplishing 
porate  strategic  objectives,"  says 
alheiser  "Many  tax  departments  lack 
vision.  Because  they  are  by  necessity 
mpliance  and  processing  centers,  they 
us  almost  entirely  on  meeting  regulatory 
!1   |uirements.  In  these  situations,  selective 
complete  outsourcing  is  a  tool  that  can 
lidly  and  radically  change  the  culture  of 
corporate  tax  function  and  establish 
ew  paradigm. This  change  can  usually 
accomplished  with  a  reduction  in  tax 
ction  cost  through  use  of  state-  of-the- 
technology  and  process  reengineering, 
ating  a  win-win  result." 
6a   Outsourcing  is  not  old  wine  in  new 
jfot)    ties;  it  represents  a  breakthrough  in 
•;i  3    lagement  art  and  the  establishment 
tffli    he  concept  of  implicit  contracts, 
■;*;■:    zreby  one  party  must  help  watch  out 
the  other  Outsourcing  vendors  do 
\,  however  sign  exclusive  agreements, 
;;-■     their  value  is  that  they  do  not. They 
[dtp   e  expertise,  methodology,  skill  and 
erience,  and  they  share  these 
antages  with  their  clients  at  a  fair  price, 
ompanies  will  continue  to 
ne  themselves  around  their  core 
ipetencies,  but  outsourcing 
rything  would  be  silly,  foolish  and 
;   :er-limiting.  They  will  have  to  identify 
•k;    it  functions  can  best  be  handled  by 


experts,  calling  in  those  whose  track 
records  and  price  profiles  complement 
their  business  objectives. 

"Outsourcing  as  a  business  strategy  is 
here  to  stay,"  sums  up  ARAMARK's 
Neubauer,  "and  it  is  taking  on  even  greater 
prominence  as  we  journey  through  the 
1 990s  and  into  the  2 1  st  century.  Simply 


put,  outsourcing  is  the  economic  tool 
of  our  times  and  a  key  element  to  our 
shared  future."  ■ 

For  a  copy  of  The  Yankee  Group's  Outsourcing 
Services  brochure,  call  (617)  367-1000,  write 
The  Yankee  Group,  Outsourcing  Division,  200 
Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  021 14,  or  fax 
(617)  367-5760. 

Designed  by  Leslie  Singer  Design,  NYC. 


Zacson  Call  Centet 
Management 


Advantage  of 
Outsourced 
Expertise...    i 
Brought 
On  Site 


There's  a  revolution  taking  place  in 
how  companies  go  to  market.  You  can 
either  lead  the  charge  or  lag  behind 
depending  on  your  ability  to  leverage  a 
call  center  for  high  quality,  low  cost 
customer  acquisition  and  retention. 

Yet  for  most  companies,  call  centers 
and  the  unique  skill  sets  required  to  drive 
optimum  performance  are  not  part  of  their 
core  competence.  The  solution  is  Zacson 
Call  Center  Management. 

Since  1980,  leading  corporations  have 
trusted  Zacson  with  the  implementation  of 
their  telesales,  marketing,  and  customer 
service  strategies.  They've  realized 
competitive  advantage  in  our  instant 
expertise,  flexibility,  and  superior  performance, 
as  these  statistics  demonstrate:* 
•-  Cost  of  sales  reduced  50% 
*■  Revenue  increased  110% 
*  Cost  per  customer  contact  cut  90% 
►  Market  penetration  improved  75% 
*-  Customer  satisfaction  elevated  56% 
*  Customer  retention  increased  80% 

These  are  actual  results.  Your  results  will  depend  on  product,  market,  and  program 


parameters. 

Whether  you're  launching  a  new  center  or  refining 
an  existing  one,  Zacson  will  design,  staff,  and  manage 
your  operation  as  an  extension  of  your  own  team. 

To  learn  more,  call  1  800  GR8-MKTG  and  ask 

for  a  free  copy  of  our  white  paper,  The  Outsourcing 
Advantage:  Optimum  Call 
■8  ^  Center  Performance. 
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Zacson* 

i     ORPOl    \    l    l    n    s 

Global  Call 
Center  Services 

15  Offices 

Worldwide 


Don't  Just  Outsource. 


New  products.  Speed  to  market. 
Better  quality.  More  customers. 
They're  not  a  miracle  of  nature. 
They  require  change,  and  to 
accelerate  change  companies  like 
yours  are  seeking  outside  expertise, 
particularly  in  IT  services. 

At  CAP  GEMINI  AMERICA, 
we  have  the  tools  and  expertise 
to  maximize  your  business 
potential.  As  your  business 


partner,  we're  the  critical  link 
between  information  technology 
and  business  performance  — 
providing  added  value  that's  delivered 
with  every  project,  for  every  client. 

Our  IS09001  certification 
guarantees  we  can  design, 
implement  and  maintain  your 
IT  systems,  and  we  deliver  on  time 
and  above  customer  expectation. 
Our  track  record  proves  it. 


We're  a  member  of  the 
CAP  GEMINI  SOGETI  Group, 
a  world  leader  in  IT  services  in 
16  countries  for  over  25  years. 

Don't  just  outsource. 
Maximize  your  business 
potential.  You  won't  believe  the 
transformation.  To  find  out  how, 
call  CAP  GEMINI  AMERICA  and 
speak  to  Mike  Meyer,  Executive 
Vice  President,  at  (212)  944-6464. 


CAP  GEMINI  AMERICA 

CAP  GEMINI   SOGETI 

Transforming  the  Outsourcing  Business 


IF 
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STARTING  YOUR  OWN  RUSINESS 


The  experts  said  Thailand  wasn't  ready  for  American  fast  food, 
iam  Heinecke  didn't  listen  to  the  experts. 


Heine  eke  r  It  doesn't 
sound  like  a  Thai  name 


By  Justin  Doebele 

Minor  Corp.  Chairman 
William  Heinecke  is  a  big, 
burly  man  who's  spent  32 
f  his  46  vears  in  Thailand. 
or  a  good  time,  what 
Thais  call  samik-sabaay,  he 
grabs  sharks  by  the  tail 
while  scuba  diving,  and 
races  professionally  in  the 
Macau  Grand  Prix  at  speeds 
over  140mph. 

When  it  comes  to  busi- 
ness, too,  Heinecke  lives  in 
the  fast  lane,  and  his  appe- 
tite for  risk  has  rewarded 
lim  with  a  SI 00  million 
ersonal  fortune.  Minor 
foldings,  of  which  he 
)\vns  100%,  operates  Mi- 
lor  Corp.,  which  controls 
stores  under  the  Benetton 
ind  Esprit  names  in  Thai- 
and  and  holds  the  licenses 
:here  for  such  brand  names 
is  Yves  St.  Laurent,  Parker 
?ens  and  Lancome. 

There's  more.  His  Pizza 
3o.  is  the  country's  largest 
"ast-food  operator — ahead 
jf  McDonald's  and  kk; — 
vith  50  Pizza  Huts,  40 
Jwensen's  ice  cream  parlors  ^HBi 
ind  5  Sizzler  steak  houses, 
-lis  Royal  Garden  Resorts  runs  2 
unerican-style  shopping  malls,  5  lux- 
jry  hotels,  2  condominium  complex - 
:s  and  a  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not 
Museum. 

In  1967,  when  he  was  18,  Hei- 
necke had  already  spent  four  years  in 
Bangkok,  where  his  father  worked  as  a 
/bice  of  America  correspondent.  He 
lad  just  been  admitted  to  George- 
own  University  when  he  told  his 
lumbstruck  parents  that  he  was  going 

-orbes  ■  October  23,  1995 


William  Heinecke,  chairman  of  Minor  Holdings 
Starting  with  $1,200,  he's  now  worth  $100  million. 


to  stay  in  Thailand  to  run  his  own 
business. 

Today  Thailand  is  recognized  as  a 
fast-emerging  economy,  imbued  with 
plenty  of  get-up-and-go.  It  wasn't 
always  thus.  When  Heinecke  struck 
out  on  his  own,  U.S.  troops  were  at 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  Thailand  was 
thought  to  be  the  next  domino. 
Bangkok  was  famous  for  its  drugs  and 
massage  parlors  and  little  else. 

Young  Heinecke  persuaded  his  an- 


noyed  parents  to  cosign  for 
a  bank  account  and  incor- 
poration papers,  and  Minor 
Corp.  was  born — named 
for  the  fact  that  its  sole 
owner  was  a  minor.  He  got 
a  loan  from  a  Thai  money- 
lender for  $1,200  at  5%  in- 
terest a  month. 

With  the  money.  Hei- 
necke started  two  ventures 
after  finishing  high  school, 
an  office  cleaning  service 
and  a  small  outfit  that  wrote 
and  placed  ads  of  foreign 
companies  on  the  radio  and 
in  a  local  English-language 
newspaper. 

Within  three  months  he 
had  enough  to  pay  off  the 
moneylender.  The  office 
cleaning  venture  filled  a 
need — his  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional service  in  Bang- 
kok. The  ad  business 
proved  lucrative.  Within 
three  years  the  kid  had  400 
employees  and  S2.5  million 
in  sales. 

In       1974      advertising 
agency  Ogihy  &  Mather 
offered  to  buy  his  advertis- 
ing     firm      for      around 
$300,000  and  reward  him  with  a  cozy 
package  to  stay  on  as  a  managing 
director.  He  sold  the  cleaning  busi- 
ness to  the  conglomerate  Jardine  in 
1974  for  $200,000.  At  25  Heinecke 
was  modestly  rich  and  comfortable. 

Predictably,  he  became  restless  and 
in  1977  took  over  a  small  trading 
firm  that  imported  meat  and  other 
goods  into  Thailand.  By  then  the 
Vietnam  War  was  over  and  the  Thai 
economy  was  expanding,  but,  says 
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Heinecke,  "everybody  questioned 
whether  U.S.  brands  would  be  popu- 
lar in  Thailand.11 

Heinecke  didn't  agree  with  the 
"everybodys."  Young  himself,  he 
sensed  that  young  Thais  were  hot  for 
things  American.  He  landed  name 
franchises  like  Mister  Donut,  Pizza 
Hut,  Swensen's  and  Sizzler.  The  res- 
taurants filled  up  taster  than  Bangkok 
highways  during  rush  hour. 

He  also  secured  franchises  for  Esprit, 
Italian  clothing  chain  Benetton,  and 
Time  Life  books.  In  those  pre  boom 
days,  a  little  money  went  a  long  way  in 
Thailand,  and  Heinecke  was  able  to 
finance  most  of  this  with  loans  from 
both  Thai  and  Western  banks. 

Real  estate  followed  with  a  small 
chain  of  Western-style  hotels,  com- 
plete with  shopping  malls  and  ritzy 

A  Thai  consulting  survey 
recently  put  Heinecke's  name 
among  the  top  100  Thai 
business  families. 


restaurants,  as  well  as  a  joint  venture 
with  Marriott  Corp. 

In  the  five  years  to  1994,  Minor's 
fast-food  sales  tripled,  to  $41  million 
with  a  net  margin  of  6%.  Minor's  retail 
sales  doubled,  to  $39  million  with  a 
2%  net.  Minor's  real  estate  revenues 
nearly  doubled,  to  $6  million  with 
a  5%  net. 

The  products  are  quintessentiallv 
U.S.,  but  Heinecke  knows  where  to 
adapt — adding  extra-spicy  toppings 
to  his  pizzas,  and  a  mango  dessert  at 
Swensen's.  Minor  Corp.  blends  right 
into  the  Thai  landscape.  Most  of  his 
executives  are  Thai.  A  Thai  consulting 
survey  recently  put  his  name  among 
the  top  100  Thai  business  families. 

Heinecke  is  now  looking  abroad  to 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Burma  and  Viet- 
nam, which  are  moving  to  market 
economies.  He  has  either  taken  or  is 
close  to  securing  exclusive  franchise 
agreements  for  each  of  those  coun- 
tries. Heinecke  knows  it  may  be  a  little 
early  for  a  Swensen's  in  Phnom  Penh, 
but  he  can  wait.  He's  close  to  the 
market  there  and  figures  it's  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  those  countries, 
too,  develop  a  yuppie  class  with 
American  tastes.  ■■ 
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Hollywood  has  forgotten  how  to  make  inexpensive 
movies.  Michael  Parker  and  Shan  Tarn  still  know  how. 


Lights,  camera, 


in  n 


Images  from  "Black  Cat  II" 

Shot  in  Moscow  for  less  than  one-tenth  what  it  might  have  cost  in  Hollywood. 


After  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 
North  America's  third-largest  film 
and  TV  production  center  is  Vancou- 
ver, British  Columbia.  Last  year  the 
province's  film  industry  grew  40%,  to 
nearly  $300  million  in  spending,  and 
turned  out  85  mostly  low- budget 
movies  and  TV  series,  including  Sew- 
ing in  Silence  for  Tristar  Pictures  and 
The  X-Files  for  Fox  TV. 

But  low- budget  moviemaking  isn't 
all  fun  and  games.  Just  ask  the  couple 
who  run  Maple  Ridge  Films  Ltd.  in 
Hollywood  North.  It  was  started  only 
in  1991  by  Shan  Tarn,  now  33,  and 
her  husband,  Michael  Parker,  now 
34.  Maple  Ridge  films  movies  for 
Hong  Kong  filmmakers  with  limited 
budgets,  and  does  so  cheaply. 

Maple  Ridge  is  struggling,  but  it 


knows  how  to  cut  corners.  Made  for 
d&b  Films,  Black  Cat  II,  about  a  cia- 
trained  assassin,  required  a  scene  of 
Russian  soldiers.  Maple  Ridge's  pro- 
duction crew  hauled  their  cameras  td 
a  military  academy  in  Moscow,  where 
an  offer  of  a  small  amount  of  hard 
currency  brought  forth  scores  of  uni- 
formed cadets.  Filming  the  scene  cost 
$20,000,  less  than  one-tenth  what  id 
might  have  cost  in  Hollywood. 

The  Chinese-language  film  grossed 
$4  million,  against  a  total  production! 
cost  of  just  $2  million. 

Michael  Parker,  an  Alberta  native,, 
studied  film  at  Confederation  College 
in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.  A  film  school 
chum  from  Hong  Kong  introduced| 
him  to  a  wealthy  rice  merchant  whd 
wanted  to  get  into  the  movie  busi-j 
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ness.  No  deal  developed.  "From  then 
on  my  game  plan  was  to  become  a  line 
producer,"  Parker  says.  But  it  wasn't 
that  easy.  In  1989  he  married  Tarn,  a 
TV  and  film  production  manager  from 
Hong  Kong  who  was  in  Vancouver  on 
a  film  assignment,  but  the  couple  had 
to  find  work  outside  the  film  industry. 
One  dav  Tarn's  old  boss  called,  asking 
if  Tarn  would  be  line  producer  for  his 
first  Black  Cat  flick. 

"We  quit  our  jobs  and  decided  to 
go  for  it,"  Parker  says.  Maple  Ridge 
Films  was  born. 

Their  production  fee  for  Black  Cat 
II  was  only  S40,000,  but  the  film's 
success  helped  establish  their  reputa- 
tion as  producers  who  could  stay 
[within  a  tight  budget.  Their  Never 
Ending  Summer,  a  romantic  comedy 
bout  a  Hong  Kong  immigrant  and  a 

ancouver  woman,  was  made  for  $1 


million  and  turned  a  small  profit. 

Maple  Ridge  made  last  year's  Rum- 
ble in  the  Bronx  for  Hong  Kong's 
Golden  Harvest  studio.  Featuring 
martial  arts  star  Jackie  Chan  and 
filmed  in  21  weeks  at  a  cost  of  $13 
million,  it  became  one  of  Hong 
Kong's  highest-grossing  movies,  with 
box  office  receipts  of  around  $36  mil- 
lion. In  the  last  six  months  Miramax 
Films  and  New  Line  Cinema  have 
bought  U.S.  and  foreign  rights  to 
release  Rumble  in  the  Bronx  and  two 
other  Jackie  Chan  films  in  theaters. 

Low-cost  filming  means  corner- 
cutting.  In  the  opening  scene  of 
Rumble,  the  audience  can  spot  Van- 
couver's Coastal  Mountains  in  the 
background  of  what  are  supposedly 
the    outskirts    of   New    York    City. 

Misplaced  mountain  ranges  not- 
withstanding, Tarn  and  Parker's  expe- 


rience grew  and  they  won  backing 
from  Hong  Kong  film  producer  City- 
media  for  their  own  film,  Young  Of- 
fenders, completed  in  late  1993  for 
just  $375,000.  In  Chinese,  it's  about 
a  teenage  Taiwanese  immigrant  to 
Vancouver  who  mistakenly  kills  a 
member  of  a  local  Chinese  gang. 

More  bad  luck.  The  Hong  Kong 
partners  don't  want  to  spend  the 
money  to  release  the  film  in  Hong 
Kong.  Tarn  and  Parker  are  trying  to 
peddle  an  English-dubbed  version  to 
Canadian  television,  to  recoup  some 
of  their  investment.  They  simply  re- 
fuse to  give  up.  They  figure  that  with 
smart  moguls  like  Rupert  Murdoch 
investing  large  sums  in  satellite  sys- 
tems to  deliver  video  programming  to 
China,  the  demand  for  Chinese-lan- 
guage entertainment  is  going  to  be 
tremendous.  M 


Maple  Ridge  Films' 
Michael  Parker 
and  Shan  Tam 
Just  scraping  by, 
but  they  know  how 
to  cut  corners. 
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Jealous  siblings  have  been  the  ruination  of  many  a  family  business. 
Here's  how  Chub  O'Reilly  trained  his  four  kids  to  be  a  . . . 

Highly  effective 
management  team 


By  Terzah  Ewing 

A  pioneer  of  the  auto  parts  indus- 
try, in  1914  Charles  F.  O'Reilly  began 
peddling  Model  T  bumpers  and  lug- 
gage racks  for  a  St.  Louis  manufactur- 
er. He  later  settled  in  Springfield,  Mo. 
and  spent  the  next  30-odd  years  sell- 
ing parts  for  a  local  distributor.  In 
1929  his  son  Charles  H.  (Chub) 
O'Reilly,  then  16,  joined  him. 

The  two  O'Reillys  sold  a  lot  of 
parts,  but  in  1957  their  employer 
tried  to  push  the  older  O'Reilly  into 
retirement.  The  O'Reillys  quit  and 
opened  their  own  auto  parts  store. 
O'Reilly  Automotive  Inc.  has  grown 
into  a  chain  of  180  stores,  scattered 
throughout  four  midwestern  states 
and  selling  everything  from  headlight 
bulbs  to  garage  lifts.  Sales  this  year 
will  come  in  at  around  S200  million, 
earnings  at  $13  million  (SI. 50  a 
share). 

O'Reilly  has  been  on  the  Forbes 
Best  200  Small  Companies  list  for  two 
years  running.  Its  sales  per  average 
square  foot,  at  $215,  are  ahead  of 
bigger  competitors  like  Pep  Boys 
($170)  and  Discount  Auto  Parts 
($198).  The  chain  is  growing  nicely. 
It  plans  to  open  new  stores  at  a  rate  of 
1 5%  a  year  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
family's  60%  stake  in  the  company, 
which  went  public  two  years  ago,  is 
currently  worth  $159  million. 

Charles  O'Reilly  is  long  dead,  and 
Chub,  though  still  active  at  82,  has 
turned  over  the  day-to-day  running  of 
the  business  to  his  four  children,  who 
each  own  about  a  15%  stake  in  the 
company  and  share  in  management. 
Rosalie  O'Reilly  Wooten,  53,  is  exec- 
utive vice  president;  Charles  H.  Jr. 
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(Charlie),  56,  is  chairman;  David,  46, 
is  chief  executive;  Lawrence  (Larry), 
49,  is  chief  operating  officer. 

Family  businesses  are  often  ripped 
apart  by  warring  siblings  in  the  second 
and  third  generations.  But  Chub 
O'Reilly  was  careful  to  guard  against 
this  danger.  He  put  each  of  his  chil- 
dren to  work  in  the  business  at  an  early 
age,  and  then  made  sure  they  learned 
ever}'  aspect.  While  still  in  school,  they 
were  expected  to  work  weekends  and 
summers  in  a  store  or  warehouse.  Says 
Rosalie:  "We  all  have  memories  of 
getting  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  to  help 
stock  the  [Springfield]  store." 

As  the  company  grew,  Chub 
O'Reilly  watched  the  kids  and  tried  to 
decide  how  best  to  use  each  one's 
unique  talents.  The  youngest  son, 
mathematically  minded  David,  was 
chosen  by  his  father  and  siblings  to 

"We're  very  committee- 
driven.  We've  always  said 
that  no  one  of  us  could 
have  enjoyed  the  success 
we've  had  together." 


become  O'Reilly  Automotive's  com- 
puter expert  in  the  1970s,  shortly 
after  IBM  introduced  its  System  3,  an 
office  computer  system.  "I  learned  it 
all,  including  programming,  and  soon 
we  had  our  inventory  and  accounts 
receivable  computerized,"  David  re- 
calls. "It  was  a  great  way  to  learn  the 
accounting  side  of  the  business." 
Larry,  the  second  son,  spent  sum- 


mers in  high  school  behind  the 
counter  and  shelving  stock.  One  of 
Rosalie's  first  jobs  was  running  parts 
from  the  inventory  bins  out  to  the! 
front  counter. 

Charlie,  the  eldest  son,  began 
sweeping  floors  part  time;  at  15  he 
was  driving  an  O'Reilly  delivery  mo- 
tor scooter.  A  few  years  later  his  lather 
and  grandfather  gave  him  a  real  test  by 
sending  him  to  open  a  new  store  in 
Joplin,  Mo.  Recalls  Charlie:  "They 
told  me,  'The  only  way  we  can  open  a 
store  in  a  foreign  land  like  that  is  for 
one  of  us  to  go  out  there  and  run  it.' 
So  I  went." 

When  Rosalie  returned  to  the  com- 
pany in  1980  after  teaching  high 
school  English  for  13  years,  her  father 
made  her  the  company's  insurance 
czar,  a  job  she  still  has.  "You  just  step 
in  wherever  there's  a  need,"  she  says.l 

When  he  was  60,  Chub  O'Reilly 
began  turning  control  over  to  the! 
kids,  but  even  before  then  he  was! 
careful  to  consult  each  of  them  before 
making  major  decisions.  One  of  thel 
family's  biggest  decisions  was  made  inl 
1978,  when  O'Reilly  Automotive 
made  a  radical  departure.  O'Reilly' 
had  concentrated  on  selling  to  profes- 
sional mechanics  and  independent 
jobbers  who  bought  parts  in  whole- 
sale lots.  Retail  sales  to  the  do-it- 
yourself  market  was  basically  a  side 
line.  If  a  do-it-yourself  customer  wan 
dered  in  he  was  served,  but  little  effort 
was  devoted  to  attracting  him. 

After  hashing  it  over  among  them 
selves,  the  O'Reillys  decided  to  e 
pand  the  retail  side  of  the  busines 
They  knew  they  were  taking  a  big  lis! 
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:  tofessionals  don't  like  to  buy  their 
jo-i  arts  from  a  distributor  who  sells  di- 
asid  :ct  to  the  public.  The  pros  feel  the 
£r«j  :tailer  is  helping  their  competitors, 
|C{jfo   le  do-it-yourselfers.  - 

The  O'Reillys  figured  they  could 

I  xpand  in  retail  without  sacrificing 
'tod  leir  professional  clientele.  The  pro- 
UjjjC    :ssionals  would  still  get  special  atten- 

{  on:  discounts,  quick  delivery,  easy 
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credit  and,  in  some  stores,  a  separate 
counter  and  sales  staff.  However,  the 
general  public  would  also  require  spe- 
cial attention.  Aimed  at  mechanics, 
O'Reilly  stores  were  typically  dark 
and  forbidding,  with  jumbles  of  parts 
crammed  into  bins,  on  shelves  and 
pegboard  walls.  Often  the  stores  were 
situated  in  out-of-the-way  locations. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1994  alone, 


The  family  O'Reilly  with  sam- 
ple wares:  (from  left)  David, 
Charlie,  Chub,  Rosalie,  Larry 
No  sibling  rivalry  here: 
There  are  auto  parts  to  sell. 
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the  O'Reillys  have  risked  about  $9 
million  to  spruce  up  the  old  stores  and 
relocate  17  of  them  near  strip  malls 
and  shopping  centers. 

Expanding  the  retail  side  worked 
beautifully.  Sales  jumped  from  $110 
million  in  1992  to  $167  million  last 
year,  split  evenly  between  the  profes- 
sional and  retail  channels. 

O'Reilly's  trade  with  the  profes- 
sionals also  helps  attract  the  amateurs. 
That's  because,  to  keep  the  mechanics 
as  customers,  O'Reilly  stores  must 
carry  a  broader,  deeper  inventor)'  than 
stores  that  deal  primarily  with  retail 
customers.  The  typical  O'Reilly  store 
carries  about  19,000  parts,  versus 
about  16,000  for  retail-only  Auto- 
Zone. Says  Beth  Richard,  an  analyst  at 
Everen  Securities  who  follows  the 
parts  industry:  "A  [do-it-yourself] 
customer  knows  that  he  can  go  to  an 
O'Reilly  store  and  get  his  part 
that  day." 

O'Reilly  Automotive  appears  head- 
ed for  a  fourth  generation  of  family 
management.  The  O'Reillys  have  im- 
posed a  sensible  rule  that  all  fourth- 
generation  members  interested  in 
joining  the  company  must  first  work 
at  another  company  to  get  a  sense  of 
what  it  is  like  to  work  without  benefit 
of  family  connections.  After  two  years 
on  the  management  track  at  Wal- 
Mart,  for  instance,  Charlie  O'Reilly's 
29-year-old  son,  Patrick,  now  sets  up 
distribution  systems  for  O'Reilly's 
two  central  warehouses.  By  such 
means  the  family  hopes  to  keep  its 
management  from  getting  too 
ingrown. 

So  what's  the  secret  of  keeping  a 
family  business  running  smoothly  af- 
ter the  founder  moves  on?  It's  easier 
said  than  done:  Get  the  inheritors  to 
think  like  a  team  rather  than  as  sibling 
rivals.  "We're  very  committee-driv- 
en," says  David  O'Reilly.  "You  have 
to  have  a  high  level  of  mutual  respect 
and  be  willing  to  give  up  [individual] 
recognition.  We've  always  said  that 
no  one  of  us  could  have  enjoyed  the 
success  we've  had  together." 

Like  his  brothers  and  sister,  Charlie 
O'Reilly,  meanwhile,  doesn't  just  sit 
at  his  desk  signing  papers  and  issuing 
orders.  He  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
road,  trying  to  visit  each  one  of  the 
stores  at  least  twice  a  year.  No  cou- 
pon-clippers in  this  family.  Not  yet, 
anyhow.  M 
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Cary  Findlay  thought  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  buyout 
business.  His  first  deal  was  so  successful 
he's  still  running  it. 

On  the  fringes 


By  Toddi  Gutner  Block 

Whilk  doing  research  for  top 
buyout  specialists — including  Kohl- 
berg  Kravis  Roberts  and  Forstmann 
Little — accountant  Cary  Findlay 
caught  the  buyout  bug  himself.  At  47, 
in  1986,  Findlay  resigned  from  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.  office  of  Deloitte  Has- 
kins  &  Sells,  now  Deloitte  &  Touche, 
and  teamed  up  with  an  old  friend, 
Warren  Pollock,  a  retired  textile  execu- 
tive. Together  they  formed  Carolinas 
Capital  Funds  Group,  which  was  to 
scrape  together  capital  when  an  oppor- 
tunity came  up.  Like  many  other 
buyout  firms,  they  hoped  to  buy  un- 
wanted subsidiaries  of  big  corporations 
and  individual,  privately  owned  com- 
panies. They  would  try  to  turn  them 
around  and  flip 'them  to  someone  else. 
Their  first  major  purchase  turned  out 
to  be  their  last.  The  partners  found 


Conso  Products,  a  struggling  maker  of 
decorative  tassels  and  fringes  owned  by 
Springs  Industries.  Before  that,  Conso 
had  been  passed  around  among  other 
big  owners,  including  Consolidated 
Foods,  now  Sara  Lee  Coip. 

Conso  had  once  done  $55  million  a 
year  and  employed  1,200  people.  Now 
only  200  employees  labored  in  its 
230,000-square-foot  plant,  situated  in: 
a  depressed  part  of  the  textile  town  of 
Union,  S.C.;  even  the  McDonald's 
across  the  street  had  closed.  Sales  lan-i 
guished  around  $12  million — less.! 
than  a  quarter  of  the  peak  figure. 

But  Conso  had  been  around  a  longt 
time.  It  started  in  1867,  right  after  thee 
Civil  War,  making  decorations  fopi 
ladies'  and  men's  hats.  When  Findlayt 
looked  at  it,  Conso's  chief  business' 
was  in  curtain  ties  and  window  shadei 
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A  prominent  Conso  client  viewing  jewels 
Trimmings  and  tassels  fit  for  a  queen 
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fringes  sold  through  mass  merchants 
like  Kmart  and  Sears  plus  about  300 
mom-and-pop  draper)'  stores  and  dis- 
tributors. It  was  a  narrow  market,  and 
neither  Conso  nor  its  two  principal 
competitors,   Holyoke,   Mass. -based 
textile    firm    Mastex    Industries    or 
Lending   Textiles   of  Montgomery, 
Pa.,  ever  came  up  with  new  products 
or  fresh  marketing  approaches.  The 
former  owner,  Springs,  had  shut  Con- 
so's  product  development  and  mar- 
keting operations  to  save  money. 
With  fresh  capital,  new  products  and 
;:  a  sales  effort,  Findlay  figured  he  could 
J  make  a  splash.  He  saw  great  potential 
a  in  making  trimmings  for  the  furniture 
*  trade  and  supplying  tassels  to  interior 
decorators.  A  distribution  network  al- 
1  ready  existed;  it  was  waiting  for  new 
"  products.    Such   chains   as   Hancock 
i  Fabrics  and  J.C.  Penney  were  natural 
W    outlets.  So  were  sewing  pattern  outfits 
1   ike  McCalFs  and  Simplicity.  Findlay 
-'■  wanted  to  put  Conso  products  in  the 
-  face  of  anyone  who  made,  sold  or 
'-■■  nought  home  furnishings. 

Springs  Industries  wanted  a  shade 
i  )ver  S5  million.  Findlay  and  his  wife, 
ind  iConstance  (Koni),  financed  most  of 
■  '  he  deal  with  S5  million  in  asset-based 
rA  inancing  and  a  personal  note.  For 
m  ;quity  they  had  just  S55,000  of  their 
tba  jwn,  S55,000  from  Pollock  and 
5140,000  from  two  Conso  managers. 
ebt-to-equity,  20-to- 1 . 
Findlay  soon  forgot  about  LBOs  and 
lunged  into  the  decorative  trim  busi- 
ess.  He  would  run  it  with  Koni,  also  an 
x-Deloitte  accountant.  Pollock 
vorked  briefly  for  Conso,  but  the  Find- 
3ys  became  sole  owners  when  they 
orrowed  S666,000  to  buyout  Pollock 
nd  the  other  shareholders  in  1988. 

Their  first  step:  Get  some  new  prod- 
cts.  The  Findlays  contracted  with 
esley  Mancini,  a  well-known  furni- 
ure  fabric  designer,  to  create  new- 
rimming  and  tassel  lines  suitable  for 
igh-end  furniture.  From  about 
,000  styles  and  colors  in  1987, 
onso  now  offers  20,000  varieties  of 
assels  and  fringes,  with  new  ones 
traduced  annually.  The  Findlays  cre- 
ted  a  color  catalog  and  8-by- 1 1  bind- 
rs  of  sample  cards  of  all  the  possible 
tyle  and  color  combinations.  Next: 
"hey  designed  a  glossy,  28-page  bro- 
hure  with  step-by-step  lessons  to 
how  decorators,  salespeople  and  re- 
ail  customers  how  cords,  fringes  and 
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Conso  Products'  Koni  and  Cary  Findlay 
"We  needed  to  create  demand." 


tassels  can  be  used  on  the  edges  of 
chairs,  sofas,  pillows  and  other  home 
furnishings.  "We  needed  to  create  de- 
mand," says  Koni  Findlay,  48. 

Orders  poured  in.  With  new  bar- 
coding  and  computers  to  track  inven- 
tory and  shipping,  delivery  time  fell 
from  six  weeks  to  three  days.  Furni- 
ture maker  Drexel  Heritage  and  tex- 
tile retailer  Calico  Corners  became 
big  new  customers.  In  1989  sales  hit 
S22  million,  almost  doubling  from 
1986.  "We  didn't  take  business  away 
from  anyone,"  says  Can'  Findlay. 
"The  business  just  wasn't  there." 

Moving  overseas,  Conso  made  two 
key  acquisitions  two  years  ago:  Stock- 
port, England-based  British  Trim- 
mings, the  largest  trimmings  maker  in 
the  U.K.  (1993  sales,  S17  million), 
and  London-based  Wendy  dishing 
Trimmings  Ltd.  dishing  is  tiny,  with 
only  S860,000  in  annual  sales  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase,  but  prestigious. 
Its  handmade  trimmings  and  tassels 
adorn  drapes  at  Hong  Kong's  Penin- 
sula  Hotel   and   the   pillows   in   the 


Tower  of  London  that  the  crown 

jew  els  of  Britain's  royal  family  rest  on. 

To  help  fund  the  Sll  million  pur- 
chase of  British  Trimmings  and  to  pay 
down  debt,  the  Findlays  sold  42%  of 
Conso  to  the  public  for  S 1 7  million  in 
1993.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1995,  Conso  reported  net  income 
of  S4.6  million,  or  $1.40  a  share,  on 
sales  of  S60  million.  Kay  Norwood,  at 
Interstate/Johnson  Lane,  estimates 
Conso  will  earn  S5.6  million,  or 
$1.70  per  share,  on  sales  of  S70  mil- 
lion next  year.  The  Findlays'  original 
investment  of  555,000  has  grown  to 
S26  million  in  less  than  a  decade. 

The  Findlays  are  scouting  out  new- 
acquisitions,  having  turned  over  dav- 
to-day  operations  to  a  new  chief  exec- 
utive, Duane  Southerland,  a  21 -year 
veteran  of  Cooper  Industries.  He  is 
expanding  the  drapery  hardware  line 
in  brass  and  molded  plastic  and  is 
considering  a  move  into  tabletop  ac- 
cessories like  candlesticks  and  vases. 
He's  also  tackling  the  European, 
Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  markets. WM 
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Hey,  isn't  that  David  Letterman  posing  for  photos 
with  the  boss  at  the  office  party? 

What  can 
the  Pope  do? 


During  the  1992  presidential  pri- 
maries, Florida  real  estate  salesman 
Timothy  Watters  turned  on  the  tele- 
vision and  saw  the  then  governor  of 
Arkansas  for  the  first  time.  "I  saw  this 
fellow  who  looked  awfully  like  the  guy 
I  shave  each  morning,'1  Watters  re- 
calls. So  the  37-year-old  Watters  got 
himself  some  silver  hair  dye — and 
an  agent. 

For  $5,000  to  $7,000  an  appear- 
ance, Watters  delivered  Gennifer 
Flowers  jokes  for  the  opening  of  a 
Shop- Rite  supermarket  in  Panama 
City,  and  pretended  to  inhale  mari- 
juana for  the  opening  of  a  new  high- 
rise  office  building  in  Hong  Kong. 
Plus  airfare,  of  course. 

Booking  up  to  18  gigs  a  month, 
Watters  has  shown  up  as  Bill  Clinton 
at  corporate  meetings  for  Motorola, 


AT&T,  Merck  and  Ford — and  regular- 
ly makes  the  rounds  of  the  TV  talk 
shows.  Watters  figures  he'll  earn 
$500,000  this  year  and  hopes  to  hit 
$1  million  during  next  year's  election 
campaign. 

Watters  is  just  one — though  maybe 
right  now  the  best  paid — of  some 
40,000  celebrity  look-alikes  on 
agents'  computer  bases  around  the 
country.  Most  of  them  collect  a  few 
hundred  bucks  just  for  showing  up, 
mingling  and  posing  for  photos. 
Higher  up  the  scale  are  those  who  not 
only  look  like  Bogart,  but  also  swag- 
ger like  him,  and  can  manage  to  deliv- 
er a  passable  rendition  of  the  Bo- 
geyism  "schweetheart." 

Jay  White,  a  professional  singer, 
works  most  of  the  year  as  a  Neil 
Diamond  clone  in  a  Las  Vegas  revue 


Look-alike  booker 
and  part-time  Cher 
Audrey  Cassel  with 
a  few  of  her 
clones-for-hire 
People  know  it's 
an  illusion,  but 
they  get  goose- 
bumps  anyway. 


Former  Florida  real 
estate  salesman 
Timothy  Watters 
and  Nashville 
housewife  Elaine 
Kouba  in  their  look- 
alike  roles 
Watters  could 
pull  down  $1  mil- 
lion next  year. 


called  Legends  in  Concert.  For  a  prn 
vate  party,  it'll  cost  $5,000  to 
$10,000  for  him  and  his  band  for  an 
hour-and-a-half  show.  "I'm  keeping 
Diamond's  youth  alive,"  says  White 
who,  at  40,  is  14  years  younger  than 
his  aging  meal  ticket. 

A  Paul  McCartney  look-alike  front 
Connecticut,  Michael  Miller,  says 
that  women  often  want  to  give  him 
their  underwear  after  his  appearances, 
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pi   ichael    Lundeby,    a    Minneapolis 
arketing    consultant    who    moon- 
N  ;hts  as  a  David  Letterman  look- 
kccpii  ike,  is  often  besieged  for  autographs 
airports.  "I  tell  people  I'm  not 
:tterman,  and  they  tell  me  I'm  just 
uck-up,"  he  says. 

The  conventioneers  and  party-go- 
s  know  it's  all  an  illusion,  but  it 
;  .:  >esn't  matter.  It's  a  fantasy  about  a 
maw   itasy.   One  Liz  Taylor  look-alike 


gets  steady  work  as  a  motivational 
speaker,  since  she  lookslike  she's  over- 
come what  Liz  has  overcome. 

Audrey  Cassel  is  a  Cher  double  as 
well  as  the  head  of  Look  Twice  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.,  a  look-alike  booking 
agency  in  Montvale,  N.J.  "I'm  like  a 
department-store  Santa  Claus,"  she 
says.  "This  is  as  close  to  Cher  as 
they're  ever  going  to  get.  One  guy 
even  stole  my  shoe — he  probably  still 
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thinks  he's  got  Cher's 
shoe!" 

Presleys  and  Bogarts 
are  always  popular.  Per- 
ots and  Gingriches  are 
getting  hot  as  election 
fever  rises.  A  woman 
from  California  who 
looks  just  like  Dr.  Ruth 
Westheimer,  giver  of  sex 
advice,  is  a  big  hit  at 
corporate  functions. 
She's  got  Dr.  Ruth's 
Tweetie  Bird-cum- Hen- 
ry Kissinger  voice.  Ron 
Smith,  a  Los  Angeles 
booker,  has  an  ample 
supply  of  Marcia  Clarks, 
Johnnie  Cochrans,  Kato 
Kaelins  and  Judge  Itos. 
They've  all  been  busy 
lately. 

Can  a  double  get  into 
legal  trouble?  Richard 
D'Addabbo,  a  sales  rep 
for  a  pharmaceutical  di- 
vision of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  in  Raritan, 
N.J.,  is  a  Jerry  Seinfeld 
clone  who  shows  up  at 
corporate  parties  and 
collects  between  S350 
and  $500  an  hour  for 
just  standing  around. 
"If  he  isn't  standing  up 
there  doing  Jerry's  rou- 
tine as  Jerry,  there's  no 
reason  to  go  after  him," 
says  Jay  Cooper,  Sein- 
feld's lawyer  at  the  Los 
Angeles  firm  of  Manatt, 
Phelps  &  Phillips. 

Still,  it's  a  fuzzy  area 
of  the  law.  Attorneys  for 
Marilyn  Monroe's  estate 
have  long  gone  after  im- 
personators. The  Beatles 
in  1986  stopped  Beatle- 
mania,  a  Broadway 
show  that  attempted  to 
re-create  live  Beatle  concerts. 

Not  all  celebrities  sell  well.  "I've 
got  the  Pope,"  laments  Cassel,  "but 
what  can  he  do?"  But  then  Smith,  the 
Los  Angeles  agent,  has  an  O.J.  look- 
alike  standing  by.  Isn't  that  stretching 
things?  "I  was  there  the  night  O.J. 
was  introduced  to  Nicole,"  says 
Smith.  "He's  a  dear  friend,  and  I 
know  what  O.J.  would  say.  He'd  sav, 
'Ron,  go  for  it!'"  '   —J.L.Hi 
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A  power  system  that  knows 
how  to  mind  its  manners 
in  any  neighborhood. 
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;ther  your  neighborhood  is  a  picture-postcard 
ge  or  a  major  city,  you  want  electricity  with  every 
of  the  switch  but  without  the  visual  intrusions 
ie  substations  that  bring  it  to  you.  AEG  agrees, 
world  leader  in  electrical  transmission  and 
ibution  equipment,  our  invention  of  SF6  gas 
lated  technology  has  made  the  difference  over 
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the  years.  AEG  has  reduced  the  size  of  its  SF6  gas 
insulated  switchgear  and  circuit  breakers,  making 
them  quiet,  environmentally  compatible,  and 
extremely  reliable.  We  think  "less  is  more"  is  a 
beautiful  idea  for  any  neighborhood -including  yours. 
Automation,  Transportation,  Microelectronics, 
Power  Systems,  Diesel  Drives 
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NOTHER        DAY,        A        BETTER       WAY 


MARKETING 


Though  still  the  brunt  of  jokes,  the  Weather  Channel 
has  turned  into  a  top  cable  network. 


What  brand  is  your  weather? 


By  Fleming  Meeks 

Gil  Shaham,  an  Israeli  violinist,  had 
just  finished  recording  his  version  of 
Vivaldi's  "The  Four  Seasons1'  last 
year.  How  do  you  promote  a  high- 
brow product  like  this? 

In  February  the  24-year-old  violin- 
ist appeared  before  a  large  weather 
map  in  30-second  spots  that  aired  on 
the  Weather  Channel,  while  the  sonic 
gusts  of  Vivaldi's  "•Winter11  concerto 
swirled  in  the  background.  Shaham's 
recording  shot  to  number  three  on 
Billboard's  classical  charts,  selling 
over  100,000  copies — three  times  the 
sales  of  Shaham's  two  previous  CDs. 
"For  a  traditional  classical  album, 
that's  way  over  the  top,"  says  Albert 
Imperato,  head  of  U.S.  marketing  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Shaham's 
record  label. 

When  it  first  went  on  the  air  with 
four  sponsors  13  years  ago,  the  24- 
hour-a-day  Weather  Channel  was  the 
object  of  intense  snickering.  But  if  this 
is  video  wallpaper,  a  lot  of  people 
must  like  staring  at  the  wall. 

With  close  to  61  million  cable  sub- 
scribers, it  is  now  one  of  the  top  dozen 
cable  networks  in  the  country.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year  its  average  viewer- 
ship  jumped  37%,  to  280,000  homes. 
All  this  is  music  to  Norfolk,  Va. -based 
Landmark  Communications,  a  pri- 
vately-held media  conglomerate  that 
owns  the  channel. 

Paul  Kagan  Associates  estimates 
advertising  revenue  for  the  Weather 
Channel  this  year  will  hit  $40.8  mil- 
lion, up  from  $24.6  million  five  years 
ago.  Advertisers  include  fat  pocket- 
books  like  Buick,  Motorola  and 
Campbell  Soup.  Subscriber  fees,  Ka- 
gan estimates,  will  add  another  $48 
million  to  revenues.  Then  there  are 
videos,  CD-ROMs,  syndicated  weather 
reports  for  radio  and  on-line  services. 
In  all,  revenues  will  push  close  to 
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$  1 00  million  this  year. 

"Our  vision  is  to  be  the  preferred 
branded  provider  of  weather  in- 
formation to  consumers,  tech- 
nology       notwithstanding," 
says    Michael     Eckert,     the 
Weather  Channel's  chief  ex- 
ecutive. A  former  radio  ad 
salesman,       Eckert,       48, 
joined      the      Weather 
Channel  as  an  ad  sales- 
man   in    late    1981,    six 
months    before    the    net- 
work went  on  the  air.  Eck- 
ert was  not  signing  on  to  a 
sure  thing.  "Many  in  the 
industry  ridiculed   us,   sug- 
gesting that  the  only  kind  of 
advertiser  we  could  attract  would 
be  a  raincoat  company  or  a  galosh- 
es company,"  recalls  Eckert. 

But  what  happens  after  you  get 
the  weather  forecast?  Don't  most 
viewers  move  on?  Since  last 
year  the  Atlanta- based  net- 
work has  stretched  the  av- 
erage viewing  time  from 
less   than    11    minutes   to 
nearly     14     minutes.     Some 
weather  fanatics  even  tune  in  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

How  does  the  channel  keep 
people's  attention?  By  stretching 
its  definition  of  what  constitutes 
weather  information.  One  hour- 
long  program, 
Forecast     for 
Victory,  took 
a  look  at  the 
role     weather 
played  in  significant 
battles  in  World  War 
II.  The  Chase,  about  peo 
pie   who  chase   torna- 
does, aired  in  Septem 
ber  and  was  another 
viewer  favorite . 
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The     program- 
ming    backbone     re- 
mains the  local  weather.  The 
channel's  60  behind-the-scenes 
meteorologists    analyze    National 
Weather  Sen  ice  data  from  4,000 
weather  /ones  around  the  coun- 
try.  Every  ten  minutes,  4,000 
separate,  updated  forecasts  are 
beamed  to  the  satellite.  Each  cable 
system  has  a  box  coded  to  pick  off 
the  forecast  for  its  area. 

Naturally,  folks  at  the  channel  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  really  big 


storm.  When  Hurricane  Erin 
hit  in  August,  viewership 
jumped  to  1.4  million. 
"Hurricanes  are  like  the 
O.J.  Simpson  trial  for  us," 
says  Eckert. 

Eckert  is  now  looking  for 
line  extensions  of  his  basic 
product.       The      Weather 
Channel      Radio     Network 
now  produces  weather  broad- 
casts for   120  radio  stations.  The 
Weather    Channel    Connection,    a 
900  number  weather  service,  is  one 
of  AT&T's  top  900  numbers. 
During  August   and   Sep- 
tember, hurricane  season, 
the    Weather    Channel's 
forum    on    CompuServe 
was  the  on-line  service's 
busiest  area,  drawing  some 
500,000    visits.    And    last 
month  the  network  began 
shipping  Everything  Weather, 
a    $50  on-ROM    jammed    with 
weather  data,  pictures  and  video. 
To  help  him  extend  the  brand, 
Eckert   hired    Ellen   Turner,   former 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  Pepsi- 
Co's  $4  billion  (revenues)  Taco  Bell 
division,  to  head  up  marketing  efforts. 
Turner  is  working  with  ad  agency 
Bozell  Inc.  on  the  Weather  Channel's 
first  major  advertising  campaign,  a 
S5-million-to-S10-million    drive    to 
give  the  network  an  authoritative  yet 
avuncular  personality. 

Eckert  is  also  looking  for  growth 
(werseas.  He  will  soon  launch  a  new 
Weather  Channel  network  in  Germa- 
ny, and  is  negotiating  similar  deals  in 
12  more  countries  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Latin  America. 

David  Letterman  may  take  shots  at 
the  channel,  but  its  ratings  are  headed 
in  the  right  direction  while  his  aren't. 
He  who  snickers  last. ...  BR 
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COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 


An  obscure  firm  in  Kentucky  upstaged  Microsoft,  Intel  and  AT&T. 
Now  Databeam  is  ready  to  reap  the  royalty  checks. 

The  transcontinental 
blackboard 


By  Jeffrey  Young 

Who  GOES  to  those  tedious  meetings 
of  international  committees  that  set 
standards  for  electronic  devices?  It's  a 
thankless  task,  but  someone  has  to  do 
it.  Thus  it  was  that  C.J.  (Neil)  Starkey, 
chief  technical  officer  of  Databeam 
Inc.  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  came  to  be,  in 
1988,  the  unpaid  chairman  of  the 
I  nternational  Telecommunication 
Union's  audiographics  conferencing 
committee. 

Five  years  and  30  sessions  later,  the 
committee  promulgated  T.120.  This 
8-inch-thick  decree  set  forth  an  elec- 
tronic format  for  documents  to  be 
simultaneously  worked  on  by  two  dis- 
tant parties  connected  by  a  tele- 
phone line. 

The  meetings  took  place  in  Swit- 
zerland, France  and  Japan,  among 
other  places.  Starkey  was  jet-lagged. 
"They  lasted  for  a  week  at  a  time,11  he 
recalls.  "Tedious,  detailed  work.11 

But  the  volunteer  labor  is  paying  off 
now.  Starkey  is  the  second-largest 
individual  shareholder  in  privately 
held  Databeam,  which  specializes  in 
communications  software.  T.120,  it 
just  so  happens,  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  shared-tile  system  that 
Databeam  developed  in  the  early 
1980s.  At  that  time  Databeam's  cus- 
tomers were  military  contractors  will- 
ing to  spend  $70,000  for  a  communi- 
cations system  that  would  allow  engi- 
neers in  different  cities  to  pore  over  a 
Star  Wars  blueprint  together. 

Star  Wars  isn't  so  hot  now,  but 
other  markets  are.  A  lawyer  in  Sacra- 
mento and  a  client  in  San  Francisco 
could  use  T.  120  to  fiddle  with  a  lease. 
Stress  Fngmecring  Services  in  Cincin- 
nati uses  Databeam  software  to  share 
sketches  of  bottle  caps  and  bottles 
with  its  package  design  clients.  Some- 
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Databeam  Chief 
Technical  Officer  Neil 
Starkey  (left)  and 
President  Lee  Todd 
Beam  back  and 
forth  whatever  you 
want— memo, 
graphics,  video. 


day  teenagers  could  use  T.  120  to  play 
videogames  across  phone  lines. 

T.  120  is  in  the  public  domain.  Any- 
body can  write  software  that  incorpo- 
rates this  protocol,  just  as  anyone  can 
make  a  fax  machine  that  speaks  in  the 
internationally  standardized  language 
used  for  fax  transmissions.  But,  just  as 
there  are  only  so  many  firms  that  are 
really  good  at  making  tax  machines, 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  firms  that 
are  handy  with  T.120  software.  Data- 
beam  is  way  out  in  front. 

Over  the  past  18  months  AT&T, 
\k  I,  British  Telecom,  Apple  Com- 


puter, Microsoft  and  finally  Intel  have 
agreed  to  license  Databeam  software 
and  incorporate  it  into  their  own  ser- 
vices and  products.  Intel's  decision 
was  a  real  coup  for  Databeam,  given 
that  Intel  has  been  selling  a  compet- 
ing data-conferencing  routine  called 
ProShare  (Forbes,  May  8). 

The  trouble  with  ProShare  was  that 
it  was  based  on  a  proprietary  Intel 
format  rather  than  an  international 
standard  open  to  all.  As  powerful  as 
the  Intel  name  is,  it  could  not  over- 
come users'  fears  that  they  could  be 
isolated  if  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
verged on  a  rival  format.  ProShare 
won't  go  away,  but,  in  a  concession  to 
the  fact  that  a  language  is  only  as  good 
as  the  number  of  people  who  speak  it, 
ProShare  will  now  offer  users  the 
option  of  speaking  Databeamese  as 
well  as  Intelese  when  they  want  to 
connect  two  distant  computers. 

Here's  how  a  T.120  session  might 
work.  The  lawyer  and  his  client  talk  on 
the  phone  while  simultaneously  using 
a  second  phone  line  to  connect  their 
personal  computers.  Both  computers 
are  equipped  with  communications 
software  that  understands  T.  120.  The 
lawyer  calls  up  a  draft  of  the  lease  from 
his  hard  drive.  The  first  page  of  the 
document  appears  immediately  on 
the  lawyer's  screen  and  pretty  quickly 
on  the  client's.  Each  user  gets  control 
of  a  cursor  and  a  keyboard.  Thus,  the 
lawyer  could  be  changing  $5,000  to 
$50,000  on  the  third  line— with  the 
change  seen  on  both  screens — while 
the  client  is  correcting  a  misspelling 
on  line  20.  In  effect,  the  document 
becomes  a  blackboard  with  a  chalk 
and  eraser  handed  to  each  participant. 

While  this  is  going  on,  the  compu- 
ters' modems  remain  in  contact  and 
pages  2  through  19  are  unobtrusively 
sent  from  the  lawyer's  computer  to 
the  client's  computer.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  lawyer  wants  to  skip  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lease.  The  document 
scrolls  down  instantaneously  on  both 
computers,  because  by  now  the  com- 
plete file  is  available  in  computer 
memory  at  both  sites.  A  "store"  com- 
mand by  either  player  can  store  the  file 
on  both  hard  drives. 

The  system  can  be  scaled  up  to 
dozens  or  thousands  of  participants. 
All  you  need  is  rules  to  limit  the 
number  of  players  who  control  the 
blackboard,  lest  chaos  ensue. 
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The  beauty  of  this  technology  is 
that  it  is  independent  of  the  hardware 
or  software  used.  There  could  be  an 
Apple  Macintosh  at  one  end  and  an 
IBM  PC  at  the  other.  T.120  accommo- 
dates itself  to  whatever  phone  line  is 
available — garden-variety  or  souped 
up  for  high  bandwidth. 

Eventually,  says  Blake  Irving,  a 
communications  engineer  at  Micro- 
soft, collaboration  software  will  en- 
able users  to  run  one  another's  com- 
puters. "People  will  be  able  to  work 
together  no  matter  what  hardware  or 
software  they  are  using,  or  where  they 

Intel's  decision  to  license 
part  of  the  T.120  software  was 
a  real  coup  for  Databeam. 


are  located,  or  how  they  are  connec- 
ted," he  says.  Windows  95  doesn't 
have  Databeam's  T.120  software 
built  in,  but  the  next  version  will. 

The  privately  held  Databeam  ex- 
pects revenues  topping  $7  million  this 
year,  double  last  year's.  It  has  four  ways 
to  profit  from  the  standard  in  the 
public  domain.  It  sells  a  $200  (retail) 
program  called  FarSite  that  competes 
with  ProShare  in  the  document-shar- 
ing market.  Next,  it  sells,  for  over 
$100,000,  a  collection  of  prefabricated 
software  useful  to  programmers  who 
want  to  incorporate  T.120  into  their 
own  software.  For  a  third  revenue 
stream  Databeam  collects  royalties 
when  this  prefabricated  code  turns  up 
in  products  sold  to  the  public. 

The  fourth  revenue  stream  is  still 
on  the  horizon  but  could  become  big 
for  Databeam:  selling  its  own  special- 
ized application  software  in  which 
data  collaboration  plays  a  role.  Lee 
Todd,  Databeam's  largest  individual 
shareholder  and  its  president,  offers 
an  example:  "With  our  products 
there's  no  reason  a  doctor  can't  sit  in 
the  lobby  of  a  hotel,  link  up  his  laptop 
to  a  distant  magnetic  resonance  imag- 
ing machine  over  a  phone  line,  take  a 
look  at  an  image,  make  a  few  adjust- 
ments to  onscreen  sliders  and  knobs, 
then  scan  another  view  remotely. 

"There  are  thousands,  maybe  mil- 
lions of  machines  and  systems  like  that 
which  can  be  controlled  by  PCs  from  a 
distance.  All  are  ideal  for  data  colla- 
boration." Hi 
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SPECIAL        ADVERTISING        SECTION 


FOR  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 
IMPROVING 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE  IS  A 
COMMON  GOAL. 


FINDING   THE    RIGHT    COURSE    DEPENDS    NOT    ON 
TECHNOLOGY  ALONE,    BUT  ON    HOW  IT  IS  APPLIED. 


In  the  highly  competitive  financial 
industry,  it's  not  how  many  bells  and 
whistles  you  offer,  but  rather  how 
efficiently  you  deliver  the  most  to  your 
customers.  Those  with  the  clearest 
vision  of  technology's  potential 
and  the  keenest  knowledge  of  how  to 
tap  that  potential  -  gain  a  distinct 
advantage  over  their  competitors. 

For  more  than  1  35  years,  Diebold 
has  provided  the  technological  insight 
needed  to  help  its  financial  customers 
develop  solutions  to  a  broad  range  of 
challenges.  Financial  institutions,  in 
turn,  count  on  Diebold's  system 
solutions  to  improve  the  quality  and 
breadth  of  services  they  deliver  to 
their  own  customers. 

Diebold's  expertise  in  self-service, 
security,  software  and  technical  services 
has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  quality 
and  variety  of  services  that  consumers 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  finan- 
cial industry.  Diebold  is  a  pioneer  in 
developing  automated  transaction 


systems  that  enable  consumers  to 
perform  a  growing  range  of  financial 
activities  quickly  and  conveniently,  24 
hours  a  day,  at  an  increasing  number  of 
branch  and  non-branch  locations. 

Complementing  Diebold's  self- 
service  capability  is  its  security 
expertise.  Since  1859,  Diebold  has 
provided  financial  institutions  with  the 
highest-quality  security  equipment  and 
systems  to  protect  assets,  facilities 
and  people.  Today's  most  effective 
security  operations  link  a  wide  range 
of  physical  and  electronic  equipment 
from  vaults  and  safe  deposit  boxes 
to  video  monitoring  and  access  control 
devices  —  in  an  integrated,  computer- 
controlled  system.  Diebold  consultants 
can  go  a  step  further,  integrating  secur- 
ity with  self-service  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency,  improve  quality  and  enhance 
user  convenience. 

For  example,  Diebold  provides  all 
the  self-service,  physical  and  electronic 
security,  and  facility  design  capabilities 


needed  to  develop  a  complete  mil) 
branch.  This  innovative  concept  isi 
low-cost,  flexible  solution  for  financ 
institutions  that  want  to  increase  t 
availability  of  their  services  in  plad 
where  people  con- 
gregate, such  as 
shopping  malls, 
grocery  stores  and 
airports.  These 
highly  automated 

mini-branches  enable  consumers 
make  deposits,  withdraw  cash,  of  i 
new  accounts,  make  payments 
loans  or  contributions  to  investment 
receive  financial  information,  purchli 
new  checks  or  money  orders,  and 
buv  licenses  or  event  tickets. 
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To   further   enhance    revenue 
ceptB)ort unities  and  competitiveness 
I  financial  institutions  arc  broad - 
g  the  scope  of  services  they  offer, 

thev  arc  turning  to  Diebold  for 
pons  such  as  smart  card  software 

svstems.  Smart  cards  contain  a 

puter  chip  on  which  cash  value 
other  information  can  be  recorded 
stored.  At  the  1996  Summer  Olym- 

in  Atlanta,  for  example,  thousands 
etail  stores  and  automated  teller 
hines  will  be  equipped  to  accept 
rt  cards  for  purchases  and  other 
sactions. 
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From  smart  card  software  and 
ipment  to  svstems  integration, 
bold  consultants  offer  practical 
tions  to  guarantee  that  a  financial 


institution's  entire  product  delivery 
network  is  geared  to  meet  its  cus- 
tomers' needs.  Modular  design  - 
which  enables  existing  systems  to  be 
upgraded  easily,  quicklv  and  cost- 
effectivclv  -  ensures  that  a  financial 
institution  can  always  serve  its  cus- 
tomers with  the  latest  in  features  and 
technology.  Once  a  system  is  up  and 
running,  Diebold's  service  team,  the 
largest  in  the  financial  industry,  works 
to  minimize  system  downtime  and 
maximize  performance  and  reliability 
for  the  end  user.  Svstems  integration 
further  improves  efficiency  in  cases  of 
mergers,  acquisitions  and  consoli- 
dations, in  which  a  financial  institution 
must  streamline  a  variety  of  combined 
networks  and  branch  systems. 


Through  innovative  applications 
of  technologv,  Diebold  is  the  financial 
industry's  one-stop  source  for  retail 
delivery  solutions  --  and  its  partner 
for  the  future.  D 

For  more  help  through  the  maze  to 
the  future,  write  to: 

Diebold,  Incorporated 

P.O.  Box  8230 

Dept.  9-79V 

Canton,  Ohio   44711-8250. 

Call  toll-free  1-800-999-5600. 
Fax  216-490-5794. 
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COMPUTERS/COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  SOFTWARE  HORIZON 

Jack  in  the  box 


BY  JOSEPH  R.  GARBER 


Joseph  R.  Garbens 
a  strategist  with 
Amencom  Corp.  in 
San  Francisco. 


Can  V()U  REMEMBER  how  many  cardboard 
boxes  you  bought  last  week? 

Probably  more  than  you  think.  There  aren't 
manv  exceptions  to  the  rule:  If  you  have  it,  a  box 
got  it  there.  The  U.S.  packaging  industry's 
sales  will  top  $25  billion  this  year.  That's  good 
news  for  all  the  pulp  and  paper  giants  that 
make  the  cardboard,  for  the  600  or  so  other 
firms  (most  of  them  mom-and-pop  opera- 
tions) that  convert  the  rolls  of  cardboard  into 
printed  boxes — and  for  a  software  firm  in 
Irvine,  Calif,  called  Artios. 

It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  boxmaking 
is  a  no-brainer  business.  Cut  some  cardboard, 
fold  it  in  the  right  places,  print  labels  on  it  and 
truck  it  to  your  customers.  Simple,  right? 

Wrong.  Boxes  are  complex  studies  in  three- 
dimensional  geometry,  structural  integrity  and 
raw  materials  optimization.  In  other  words, 
designing  boxes  is  a  chore  more  suited  for  a 
computer  than  a  draftsman. 

The  computer's  power  comes  across  most 
clearly  in  how  it  lays  out  patterns.  Plant  manag- 
ers want  to  cut  as  many  boxes  as  thev  can  from 
a  single  sheet  of  cardboard.  But  unfolded  boxes 
are  complex  polygons,  and  the  only  way  to 
minimize  the  waste  is  to  rearrange  the  polygons 
over  and  over  again  to  see  which  arrangement 
packs  them  most  tightly.  Artios  to  the  rescue: 
The  software  looks  at  tens  of  thousands  of 
different  layouts  and  chooses  the  best. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  about  a  half- 
dozen  outfits  making  the  very  specialized  soft- 
ware  needed  to  soke  the  problems  of  box 
design.  Two  of  them  each  held  about  a  one- 
third  share  of  the  market.  One  was  an  entre- 
preneurial shop  in  Massachusetts  called  Laser- 
point.  The  other  was  a  California-based  (but 
Nonvegian-owned  )  outfit  called  AEI-Kongs- 
berg.  A  clever  venture  capitalist  spotted  a  prof- 
itable opportunity  for  consolidating  the  two, 
and  began  prodding  investors  to  think  about 
buying  the  software  rivals  and  merging  them 
into  a  single  powerhouse.  His  theory:  The 
deal  was  a  new  issue  in  a  box — six  months  to  a 
public  offering,  instant  riches. 

I  know  all  this  because  I  was  hired  to  help 
evaluate  the  deal  for  the  investors.  I  delivered 
the  conclusion  that  while  the  merger  was 
w  i  >rth  doing,  it  would  be  two  years  before  the 
thing  was  ready  to  go  public. 

Why?  Because  in  style  of  operations,  the 
two  companies  were  at  opposite  poles.  Laser- 


point  was  run  like  a  freewheeling  entrepre- 
neurial garage  shop.  AEI  managed  itself  with  as 
buttoned-down  a  set  of  procedures  as  I  had 
ever  seen.  Moreover,  the  companies  used 
wholly  different  software  technologies.  AEI 
had  standardized  on  res  and  Microsoft 
Windows,  while  Laserpoint  had  its  roots  in 
minicomputers  and  Unix.  I  also  expected  there 
would  be  some  problems  merging  two  sales 
forces  that  were  used  to  treating  each  other 
as  hated  rivals. 

I  was  only  partly  right.  Now  called  Artios —  I 
a  name  expensively  concocted  by  some  image 
consultants  to  sound  good  on  Wall  Street — 
the  Laserpoint/AHl  combination  will  see  sales  of 
about  S35  million  this  year,  up  from  S22  mil- 
lion in  1994.  Next  year's  forecasts  call  for 
$50  million — the  sort  of  performance  that 
puts  the  company  on  track  for  a  stock  offering  , 
just  about  when  I  predicted. 

The  rest  of  my  prognostications  weren't  so 
hot.  Turns  out  the  technologists  meshed  very 
well.  The  creative  entrepreneurial  gang  at  La-  I 
serpoint  was  yearning  for  more  discipline  in 
their  lives.  The  disciplined,  procedurally  driv- 
en types  at  AEI  wanted  to  become  more  creative. 
It  took  the  programmers  no  time  at  all  to  agree 
on  which  parts  of  their  respective  software  did  j 
the  best  job,  and  to  start  merging  the  pieces 
into  a  single  package. 

As  for  the  two  sales  forces,  they  hit  it  off, 
too;  each  had  expertise  that  the  other  lacked, 
and  the  salesmen  learned  to  rely  on  one  anoth- 
er in  developing  new  business.  Of  course,  it 
didn't  hurt  that  Artios'  stock  option  plan  re- 
warded cooperation. 

The  whole  proved  greater  than  the  sum  of   i 
the  parts.  Rather  than  worrying  about  which  of 

The  software  looks  at 
tens  of  thousands  of 
different  layouts  and 
chooses  the  best. 


two,  small,  warring  Organizations  would  be 
the  long-term  survivor,  the  customers  had  a 
single  industry  leader  to  look  to.  And  the  scale 
of  the  merged  organization  created  sufficient 
mass  for  Artios  to  get  serious  about  global 
markets.  Premerger,  about  20%  of  the  two  comj 
panies'  combined  revenues  came  from 
abroad.  These  days  it's  closer  to  40%. 

Best  of  all,  by  joining  forces,  Laserpoint  and 
aei  propelled  themselves  into  a  much  larger 
market — software  for  box-factory  order  entry, 
tooling,  manufacturing  and  shipping. 

Artios'  investors  paid  me  cash  for  my  skepti- 
cal premerger  work.  Now,  18  months  later,  I 
wish  I  had  asked  for  equity  instead.  WM 
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Yet  another 

first  from  Siebe 

We  can  now 


imi 


automation  on 
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ilmost  every  aspect  of  life  worldwide  you'll  find  an  engineering      C 
Tipany  called  Siebe.  We  now  offer  the  first  industrial  automation 
tern  that  uses  Microsoft  Windows.  It  brings  the  power  of  Foxboro's 


intelligent  automation  within  the  price  range  of  almost  any  company. 
Our  innovations  are  also  in  domestic  appliances,  compressors  and  safety 
equipment  And  we're  always  in  the  most  important  place  of  all.  The  lead. 


SIEBE  THE  ENGINEER.  HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE. 

:  pic.  Saxon  House.  2-4  Victoria  Street  Windsor  Berkshire  SL4  IEN,  England.  Foxboro  Inc.  33  Commercial  Street.  Foxboro,  MA  USA  02035.  For  more  information  on  Foxboro  l/A  systems  call  1-800-521  0451. 
For  information  regarding  the  ADR  Program  call  Bankers  Trust  Company  as  Deposrtary  on  1-800-735-7777  ai  trade  «***  m  acknowledged 


SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 


Fish  farming  works  well  in  ponds  and  near  the  shore. 
Sea  Pride  Industries  is  trying  deepwater  farming. 

New  industry: 
mariculture 


By  William  G.  Flanagan 

Thh  world  is  running  short  offish. 
According  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  40%  of  the  impor- 
tant ocean  species  are  being  yanked 
from  the  sea  faster  than  they  can 
reproduce.  Henry  S.  Parker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  aquacul- 
ture  program  coordinator,  estimates 
that  fish  are  being  harvested  at  the  rate 
of  97  million  metric  tons  a  year.  Yet, 
by  2025  even  if  the  catch  remains  that 
high,  demand  will  outstrip  supply  by 
about  75  million  metric  tons. 

Some  relief  is  coming  from  aqua- 
culture — farming  the  sea  close  to 
shore,  and  raising  fish  in  ponds  on 
land.  This  now  accounts  for  16%  of 
the  world's  fish  harvest.  Salmon  are 
farmed  in  Norway,  Scotland,  Chile, 
New  Zealand,  Japan  and  in  the 
Northwest  and  Northeast  of  the  U.S. 
Trout  are  farmed  in  Idaho,  and  catfish 
farming  is  a  big  industry  in  the  South. 

What's  next?  Mariculture — fish 
farming  in  the  open  sea.  The  idea  is  to 
drop  huge  cages  in  warm-water  seas, 
fill  them  with  fingerlings,  add  high- 
protein  food  made  from  fish  meal  and 
soy  protein,  and  wait  until  the  fish 
are  large  enough  to  harvest. 

Sea  Pride  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Gulf 
Breeze,  Fla.,  is  planning  to  construct 
just  such  a  system — hoped  to  be  the 
first  of  many  worldwide — in  the  warm 
water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  4  miles 
southeast  of  Alabama's  Fort  Morgan 
peninsula.  The  company  is  now  seek- 
ing S20  million  to  fund  the  venture. 

Sea  Pride's  patented  fish-farming 
system,  called  Sea  Trek,  is  a  Rube 
Goldberg  device  impressive  more  for 
its  engineering  scale  than  its  elegance. 

It  consists  of  a  concrete  platform 
with  legs  anchored  to  the  seafioor  and 
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is  much  like  the  platforms  used  for 
offshore  oil  production.  Six  huge  bar- 
rel cages  are  arranged  like  giant  spokes 
around  the  platform's  legs.  Each  cage 
is  1 72  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  lined  with  a  net. 

The  steel  cages  are  fitted  with  air 
tanks  for  raising  and  lowering,  to 
make  harvesting  easier.  The  cages 
can  also  be  rotated,  allowing  for 
easier  cleaning  of  the  nets.  Pipes 
running  through  the  core  of  each 
cage  dispense  pelletized  food  up  to 
80  times  a  day. 

With  this  contraption  Sea  Pride- 
says  it  can  raise  3  million  to  5  million 
pounds  per  year  offish.  It  will  stick  to 
species  that  are  native  to  the  Gulf  and 
command  high  prices.  As  a  vehicle  for 
protein  conversion,  these  cages  are 
supposed  to  be  very  efficient,  almost 
as  good  as  a  Perdue  chicken  coop.  It 
will  take  only  20  pounds  of  feed  to 
grow  10  pounds  of  fish,  says  Sea 
Pride,  and  that  quantity  of  fish  will 
yield  3  pounds  of  fillets.  The  feed  is 


Computer-generated  image 
of  Sea  Trek  system 
The  first  one  will  sit 
4  miles  off 
Fort  Morgan,  Ala. 


Sea  Pride's 
John  Ericsson 
Fast-growing  mahimahi 
could  be  his  best  crop. 


supposed  to  cost  only  35  cents 
pound,  and  the  fillets  will  sell  for  S6 
$8  a  pound  wholesale. 

Target  species:  red  drum  (a  b< 
made  popular  by  New  Orleans  ch 
Paul  Prudhomme),  red  snapper,  h 
brid  striped  bass  and  mahimahi.  S> 
Pride  intends  to  haye  its  harvest 
spected  by  the  U.S.  Department 
Commerce  and  to  brand  its  fish,  j 
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s  Frank  Perdue  does  the  chickens 
i   aised  by  his  contract  growers. 

According  to  tests  conducted  by  < )] 
Consultants — a  subsidiary  of  the 
Oceanic  Institute — in  Hawaii,  redfish 
nd  striped  bass  reach  marketable 
ize — 2  to  5  pounds — in   12  to   18 


^J    nonths.    The    voracious    mahimahi 

3ok  especially  promising,  since  they 
;row  from  fingerlings  to  a  w  eight  of  2 


to  5  pounds  in  just  5  months.  The 
species  also  spawns  readily  and  has 
shown  promising  survival  rates. 

The  Sea  Trek  platform  is  10,000 
square  feet  in  size  and  will  contain  a 
research  laboratory,  crew  quarters, 
classroom  and  heliport.  The  barrel 
cages,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  5 
acres,  will  normally  be  partially  ex- 
posed to  the  surface,  so  the  sun  and  air 
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can  help  cleanse  the  netting.  The 
cages  will  be  rotated  to  expose  differ- 
ent sections  to  the  surface.  In  the 
event  of  bad  storms  or  hurricanes, 
they  c.\n  be  completely  submerged, 
and,  in  severe  cases,  detached  from 
the  platform's  legs  and  anchored  to 
the  seafloor. 

What  about  predators?  Salmon 
fisheries  have  been  dogged  by  clever 
sea  lions,  which  have  torn  and  dam- 
aged nets  to  get  at  the  fish.  "They  can 
actually  suck  the  insides  of  the  fish 
right  through  the  nets,"  says  John  R. 
Bond,  a  naval  architect  and  consultant 
on  the  Sea  Trek  project,  who  helped 

Each  Sea  Trek  could  raise 
3  million  to  5  million 
pounds  offish  a  year. 


in  the  development  and  testing  of 
prototype  cages. 

To  keep  sharks  and  other  poachers 
away,  a  frame  of  fiberglass  rods  will  be 
placed  around  each  cage.  "I  want  the 
sport  fishing  rights  around  the  Sea 
Trek,"  laughs  Bond. 

Floating  concrete  platforms  are  not 
cheap,  so  Sea  Pride  may  make  do  with 
hand-me-downs.  Several  oil  compa- 
nies have  offered  to  donate  aban- 
doned drilling  platforms  to  Sea  Pride. 
That  would  save  them  the  expense  of 
dismantling  the  rigs. 

John  Ericsson,  49-year-old  inven- 
tor and  president  of  Sea  Pride,  has 
spent  two  years  developing  the  Sea 
Trek  system  and  landing  regulatory 
and  environmental  clearances  and 
permits.  He  hopes  to  license  the  sys- 
tem abroad.  Governmental  bodies  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  India,  Israel, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Micronesia,  Oman, 
Russia,  Taiwan  and  Thailand  have 
expressed  interest. 

Sea  Pride  is  also  in  the  oystering 
business,  and  has  a  patent  pending  on 
its  Sea  Star  system  for  helping  to 
cleanse  oysters  taken  from  polluted 
waters.  Left  in  the  open  sea  in  big  steel 
racks,  the  oysters  cleanse  themselves 
and  are  ready  for  market  in  7  to  14 
days.  The  process  adds  25  cents  to  the 
cost  of  each  oyster  and  greatly  reduces 
the  risk  from  Vibrio  vulnificus,  a  po- 
tentially deadly  bacterium  that  thrives 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  warm 
weather.  ■■ 
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REMEMBER  the  killer  tomatoes?  Concocted  by 
demented  bioengineers,  thev  were  going  to 
take  over  life  on  the  planet.  The  tomatoes 
recently  mutated  into  computers. 

Jeremy  Rifkin  warned  us  of  the  perils  of 
genetically  altered  fruit  in  his  book  Alqcny  a 
crisis  or  two  ago.  He  now  reveals  in  The  End  of 
Work  that  silicon-powered  machines  will  elim- 
inate most  of  our  jobs.  The  machines  will  leave 
behind  teeming  masses  of  the  discontented 
unemployed.  Only  a  tiny  nucleus  of  the  tech- 
no-elite  will  prosper  and  rule. 

George  Orwell  wrote  much  the  same  book 
half  a  century  ago.  With  the  advent  of  industri- 
al machines,  Orwell  explained  in  1984, 
"hunger,  overwork,  dirt,  illiteracy,  and  disease 
could  be  eliminated  within  a  few  generations." 
With  machines  controlled  by  a  reactionary 
upper  class,  however,  the  world  of  1984  would 
be  ruled  by  a  small  oligarch)'  of  "business  exec- 
utives, technicians,  bureaucrats  and  soldiers." 

Another  gang  of  modern  doomsayers  says 
we're  going  to  work  harder  than  ever.  Our  par- 
ents, they  maintain,  got  by  nicely  on  Dad's  pay- 
check alone.  Today  Mom  is  working  full  time, 
too,  yet  the  family  can  barely  make  ends  meet. 
In  the  1930s  Orwell  met  some  of  those  "non- 
working"  moms,  too.  He  described  one 
"kneeling  there  in  the  bitter  cold,  on  the  slimy 
stones  of  a  slum  backyard,  poking  a  stick  up  a 
foul  drain-pipe." 

There  you  have  the  Orwell-Rifkin  philosophy 
in  its  full  contradictory  glory:  Technology  is 
bad  because  it  will  put  us  out  of  work  and  it  is 
bad  because  it  will  cause  us  to  work  ourselves 
to  death. 

Futurists  interested  in  the  impact  of  technol- 
ogy on  work  should  study  the  labor  revolution 
we've  just  survived-the  one  invoking  women 
and  drudgery.  It  was  once  thought  that  tech- 
nology would  automate  cooking,  laundry,  dish- 
washing and  even  the  teaching  of  young  chil- 
dren. Women  would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
attend  tea  parties. 

Half  the  prediction  has  come  true: 
Technology  has  indeed  displaced  a  large  part  of 
traditional  "women's  work."  But  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  has  remained  flat.  Women  still  work, 
as  they  always  did,  but  today  they  specialize, 
just  as  men  do.  Grandmother  was  a  plumber, 
baker  and  nanny,  and  worked  liked  a  dog,  for 
her  family.  Her  granddaughter  assembles 


microwave  ovens,  and  gets  paid  in  cash,  by 
General  Electric.  She  leaves  it  to  Swanson's  to 
assemble  the  meatloaf  She  works  less  hard  than 
gramma  did,  but  she  still  works  pretty  hard. 
Vastly  more  women  work — for  a  paycheck — 
than  ever  before. 

Technology  does  indeed  transform  the 
nature  of  work,  sometimes  beyond  recognition. 
But  it  doesn't  end  it.  In  Victorian  England,  the 
poor  didn't  own  ovens;  Bob  and  Mrs.  Cratchit 
took  Scrooge's  Christmas  turkey  to  a  bake 
shop.  Electricity  and  gas  moved  baking  into  the 
home.  Then  refrigerators  and  microwaves 
moved  much  of  it  out  again.  But  there  has 
been  no  End  of  Cooking — we've  just  shuffled 
the  cooks.  And  as  technology  has  made  cook- 
ery far  more  efficient,  we've  taken  up  the  slack 
by  eating  more  varied  foods,  in  more  varied 
places. 

Or  consider  another  traditional  "woman's 
job" — teaching.  In  a  one-room  schoolhouse, 
the  teacher  taught  English.  On  a  nationwide 

It  was  once  thought  that  technology 
would  automate  cooking,  laundry 
and  teaching.  Women  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  attend  tea  parties. 


net  there  is  demand  for  Sanskrit,  too. 
Knowledge  workers — not  just  teachers  but 
bankers,  engineers,  insurers,  translators  and 
countless  others — can  now  sell  skills  nationwide 
or  beyond.  Communications  technology  then 
makes  possible  differentiation  and  specialization 
that  would  not  be  viable  in  smaller  markets. 

The  no-more-work  crowd  usually  grant  there 
are  new  opportunities  for  Sanskrit  scholars;  it's 
the  blue-collar  worker  they  say  is  doomed.  Yet 
today's  factory  worker  is  assembling  products 
and  using  machinery  that  would  both  have 
been  unimaginable  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
Even  the  maligned  hamburger  flipper  is  operat- 
ing electronic  cookers,  drink  dispensers  and 
cash  registers;  her  job  couldn't  exist  at  all  with- 
out a  vast  array  of  refrigerated  trucks,  commu- 
nications networks  and  other  gadgetry.  No,  she 
isn't  getting  rich  there  behind  the  grill.  But 
flipping  hamburgers  at  home,  for  dad  and  the 
kids,  without  gadgets  at  hand,  left  women 
poorer  still.  The  collapse  of  the  family  impover- 
ished women;  technology  didn't. 

Like  many  techno-futurists,  Rifkin  is  fascinat- 
ed bv  the  supply  side  of  things — the  machines 
that  will  do  it  all.  But  like  legions  of  other  tech- 
no-pessimists,  he  allows  for  no  happy  surprises, 
no  unexpectedly  favorable  developments,  no 
unanticipated  opportunities  for  new  kinds  of 
workers.   Don't  make  plans  for  Rifkin's  endless 
weekend  quite  yet.  ■■ 
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Mannesmann's  technology  is  the  reason 
we've  grown  to  be  an  $  20  billion  com- 
pany with  125,000  employees  operating 
in  over  190  countries.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  we  have  35  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  more  than 

90  sales  offices. 
Mannesmann  people  are  located 
across  the  country  -  wherever  we 
are  needed  to  serve  our  customers. 
From  industrial  products  and  tech- 
nologies to  engineered  systems, 
Mannesmann  technology  is  at  work 
improving  the  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry. 
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Scroll  with  it 

IF  VOL'  KIND  OUT  what  to 

watch  on  television  by 
checking  a  scrolling  list- 
ing service  on  your  cable- 
system,  you've  probably 
got  Joe  Batson  to  thank. 

Batson,  40,  runs  Pre- 
vue  Networks,  the  nation's 
largest  supplier  of  elec- 
tronic television  listings. 
Prevue  is  the  crown  jewel 
of  Tulsa- based  United  Vid- 
eo Satellite  Group  Inc.,  a 
collection  of  satellite  com- 
munications businesses 
that  John  Malone's  Tele- 
Communications,  Inc. 
announced  it  would  buy 
35%  of  this  past  July. 

When  Batson,  a  veter- 
an salesman  and  marketer 


Prevue's 
Joe  Batson 
"Any  fool  in 
his  right  mind 
wouldn't 
have  taken 
this  job.'' 


for  cable  operators, 
joined  Prevue  in  1987,  sales 
were  a  meager  S3  million 
and  the  service  was  reach- 
ing only  7  million  house- 
holds. "Any  fool  in  his  right 
mind  wouldn't  have  tak- 
en this  job,"  says  Batson. 

But  he  did,  adding  paid 
video  promoting  upcom- 
ing shows,  creating  a  ce- 
lebrity-interview segment 
and  launching  Sneak  Pre- 
vue, a  new  channel  plug- 
ging pay-per-view  shows. 

Revenues  are  $28  mil- 
lion, and  services  reach  over 
50  million  households. 
Next:  Latin  America,  Eu- 
rope and  a  third  network 
to  promote  cable  and  its 
services. 


Drug  runner 

When  the  federal  gov- 
ernment proposed  more 
stringent  controls  of 
drugs  in  nursing  homes  in 
the  late  1980s,  Donna 
DeNardo  saw  an  opportu- 
nity. Then  an  administra- 
tor for  Manor  Care,  the 
$1.3  billion  nursing 
home  operator,  DeNardo 
in  1989  launched  Naper- 
ville,  111. -based  Vitalink,  a 
Manor  Care  subsidiary, 
to  provide  drugs  and  record 
keeping  to  institutions. 
''We're  basically  a  hospital 
pharmacy,"  she  says. 
"We're  just  not  in  the  hos- 
pital basement." 
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A  college  dropout 
whose  grandmother  taught 
her  bookkeeping,  De- 
Nardo, 43,  worked  in  nurs- 
ing home  administration 
for  several  years  before 
landing  at  Manor  Care  in 
1981.  At  Vitalink,  she's 
spent  $47  million  to  buy 
nine  smaller  institutional 
pharmacies,  partly  fi- 
nanced out  of  a  $38  million 
1992  public  offering.  Re- 
sults have  been  impressive. 
This  fiscal  year  Vitalink 
did  $112  million  in  sales. 
Only  half  of  that,  De- 
Nardo notes,  came  from 
Manor  Care.  H 


Monkey 
business 


Conall  Ryan  of 
Houghton  Mifflin 
Curious  George 
to  the  rescue? 


While  the  cd-rom  busi- 
ness boomed,  $483  million 
(sales)  Boston -based 
publisher  Houghton  Miff- 
lin ignored  it — until  now. 
"The  dance  was  well  under 
way,  and  they  weren't 
dancing,"  savs  Conall 
Ryan,  who,  as  the  first 
head  of  its  year-old  interac- 
tive division,  is  under 
pressure  to  stamp  out  its 
wallflower  status. 

In  a  dizzying  rush  to 
market,  Ryan,  37,  has  spent 
$5  million  to  develop  7 
ens — 3  originals,  the  rest 
based  on  Houghton's  li- 
brary, including  the  peren- 
nial favorite  Curious 
George  and  the  popular 


Peterson  bird  guides.  All 
should  hit  the  market  in  the 
next  two  months. 

The  son  of  a  literature 
professor  and  a  pianist,  he's 
plaved  violin  in  a  profes- 
sional string  quartet  and 
published  two  novels.  But 
he's  made  a  career  in  soft- 
ware marketing  and  mul- 
timedia publishing,  joining 
Houghton  last  year  from 
educational  software  firm 
Knowledge  Adventure  in 
Glendale,  Calif. 

In  the  crowded  CD 
market,  Ryan's  facing  an 
uphill  battle.  "There's 
not  enough  shelf  space,"  he> 
says.  "Only  the  strong 
will  survive." 


Vitalink  Pharmacy  Services'  Donna  DeNardo 
Out  of  the  basement  and  into  the  black. 
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Who  draws  better? 
Mattingly  or  Matisse? 


The  artistry  of  Don  Mattingly  draws  throngs  of  admiring 
fans.  So  does  the  work  of  Henri  Matisse.  A  recent  Matisse 
exhibition  attracted  almost  a  million  visitors.  And  catch 
this:  New  York  City's  museums  draw  far  larger  crowds  than  all 
of  its  professional  sports  teams  combined.  The  arts,  like 
sports,  add  billions  of  dollars  to  our  economy. 


Many  businesses  recognize  these  impressive  stats.  A  few  have 
made  extraordinary  investments  in  the  arts  that  have  enriched 
our  lives  and  their  companies.  To  draw  national  attention  to 
their  leadership  and  accomplishments,  the  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts  and  FORBES  Magazine  have  named  them  recipients 
of  the  1995  Business  in  the  Arts  Awards. 


Leadership  award 
Iwinton  M.  Blount 


1995  BUSINESS  IN  THE  ARTS  AWARDS 
Commitment  Award  Innovation  Award 

C.J.  Segerstrom  &  Sons  ARAMARK 

Humana  Inc. 

The  Humana  Foundation 


New  initiative  award 
Bravo.The  Film  and  Arts  Network 
ODS  Health  Plans 


FOUNDERS  AWARD 


American  Express  Company 

VT&T 

fhe  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 


Dayton  Hudson  Corporation 
Hallmark  Cards  Inc. 
Mobil  Corporation 


Philip  Morris 

Companies  Inc. 
Texaco  Inc 


1995  HONOREES 
Corning  Incorporated 

Corning  Incorporated  Foundation 
Sara  Lee  Corporation 


To  discover  how  your  company  can  benefit  from  investments  in  the  arts,  call  us. Then  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
Business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  Inc.    1775  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019  •  212  664-0600  •  Fax  212  956-5980 
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Which  eggs, 
which  baskets? 

It's  fashionable  to  tell  folks  to  put  everything  they've  got 
into  stocks.  For  most  people  this  is  absolutely  the  worst 
possible  advice  you  can  give  them. 


By  Mark  Hulbert 

My  FAVORITE  septuagenarian  says  he's 
never  seen  such  a  stampede  for  stocks 
among  the  popular  pundits  of  the 
financial  press.  Over  and  over  he  hears 
the  same  tune:  For  the  long  haul, 
stocks  return  about  9%  a  year  on 
average,  counting  both  dividends  and 
capital  appreciation.  At  9%  you  dou- 
ble your  money  every  8  years,  quadru- 
ple it  in  16,  in  32  years.  .  .  .  Hell,  you 
can't  lose.  Just  be  patient  enough  to 
ride  out  any  intervening  bumps. 

Or  in  the  words  of  investment  idol 
Peter  Lynch,  whose  happy  face 
adorned  the  cover  of  a  recent  issue  of 
Fidelity  Investments'  Worth  maga- 
zine: "Everybody  can  be  unlucky,  the 

Mark  Hulbert  is  a  Forbes  columnist. 


whole  country  can  be  unlucky,  and 
stocks  will  still  do  better  than  bonds — 
assuming  you  keep  your  money  in 
stocks  for  20  years  or  longer." 

That's  not  exactly  wrong,  but  for 
most  people,  it  is  the  worst  invest- 
ment advice  they  will  ever  get.  You 
can  get  run  over  on  a  highway  that 
averages  only  one  truck  a  day — espe- 
cially if  you  panic  when  it  arrives. 

If  you  panic  in  a  bear  market — and 
even  the  pros  panic  when  stocks  drop, 
drop,  drop — you  probably  get  out 
near  the  bottont  and  won't  get  back  in 
until  the  painful  memory  recedes,  well 
into  the  next  bull  cycle.  You'll  sell 
cheap,  buy  dear.  That's  not  just 
a  theoretical  possibility.  It's 
what  the  typical  person  does. 


A  commentator  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  suggested  you  even  put  youfll 
emergency  money  in  stocks.  It  vou 
suddenly  need  to  replace  the  furnace 
at  a  time  when  your  stocks  are  alii 
down,  why,  you  just  borrow  againsti 
the  stocks.  This  greenhorn  and  his; 
editors  apparently  never  heard  of  mar- 
gin calls  or  maintenance  margin. 

They  weren't  around  in  the  last 
bear  market.  At  its  darkest  point,  in^ 
late  1974,  one  investment  le 
tor,  speaking  at  a  conference 
by    hundreds    of  serious    investors,^ 
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found  only  five  bulls.  All  five  were 
over  75.  So  much  for  holding 
through  thick  and  thin.  That's  why  I 
listen  to  my  septuagenarian 

Of  course,  the  battered  heirs  of  am 
investor  who  tries  suing  Peter  Lynch 
for  his  advice  will  find  his  cover  storv 
contains  appropriate  weasel  warnings, 
such  as  that  the  wait  might  be  as  long 
as  20  years.  But  we  note  one  quibble: 
According  to  the  Wharton  School's 
Jeremy  J.  Siegel,  in  his  Stocks  For  The 
Lo)ijj  Run,  bonds  have  indeed  outper- 
formed stocks  in  about  9%  of  the  20- 
year  periods  between  1802  and  1992 

Risk,  and  your  tolerance  of  it,  is  not 
the  only  reason  to  be  skeptical  of  the 
advice  to  go  100%  into  stocks.  The 
'  other  reason:  As  a  practical  matter,  y<  >u 
can't  do  it  anyway.  You  are  forced  to 
allocate  your  assets 

For  example,  you  have  to  live  some 
Kl   where,  and  the  decision  whether  to 
ail 


buy  and  how  to  finance  involves  sever- 
al asset  allocation  decisions,  based  on 
your  outlook  for  interest  rates  and 
housing  prices.  You  become  an  asset 
allocator  every  time  you  borrow  or 
lend  money.  Getting  a  fixed  monthly 
pension  payment  makes  you  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  bond  investor. 

If  you  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  your 
home  you  are,  in  effect,  making  the 
equivalent  of  a  fixed-income  invest- 
ment. If  you  buy  stocks  instead  with 
the  money,  you  are  choosing  stocks 
over  fixed  income.  You  make  another 
asset  allocation  decision  if  you  decide 
to  buy  a  house  or  apartment  instead  of 
renting  one.  The  money  you  put  into 
that  residence  is  money  diverted  from 
other  potential  investments. 


Recognizing  that  you  are  forced  to 
be  an  asset  allocator  can  be  a  solution, 
not  a  problem.  The  Hulbert  Financial 
Dijjcsfs  15  years  of  monitoring  invest- 
ment advisers  has  confirmed  what  you 
might  have  suspected:  Very  few  people 
beat  the  stock  market  over  the  long 
run.  A  significant  number  of  advisers, 
though,  do  seem  to  be  able  to  allocate 
assets  among  stocks,  bonds,  cash 
and/or  gold  in  such  a  way  as  to  beat 
standard  benchmarks  made  up  of  fixed 
combinations  of  these  asset  categories. 


12/91 


12/92 


12/93 


12/94 


8/95 
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The  strategies 
are  ranked 
according  to 
their  Sharpe 
ratios — a 
measure  of 
risk-adjusted 
performance. 
Although  none  of 
the  letters  beats 
stocks'  return 
on  an  absolute 
basis,  half  of  them 
do  so  on  a 
Sharpe  ratio  basis. 


Asset  allocation  letters 


□ 


Newsletter 


□ 


Benchmark 


Portfolio 


Annualized1 
gain  (%) 


Risk2 


Sharpe 
Ratio 


Switches 
per  year 


InvesTech  Mutual  Fund  Advisor 

104% 

1.49 

0256 

1.2 

Peter  Dag  Portfolio  Strategy  &  Management 

8.3 

096 

0.221 

1.3 

FXC  Investors 

11.3 

2.09 

0.219 

0.7 

Fund  Exchange 

Conservative  Balanced  Portfolio 

8.6 

1.33 

0.180 

33 

The  Outlook 

11.4 

2.72 

0.178 

0.3 

Stocks/Bonds/Cash  composite 

9.3 

170 

0.177 

0.0 

Fund  Exchange 

Aggressive  Balanced  Portfolio 

86 

1.49 

0.165 

3.3 

Bonds 

8.4 

1.38 

0.164 

0.0 

Stocks 

13.4 

4.32 

0.161 

0.0 

Moneyletter3 

"Venturesome"  Portfolio 

10.6 

288 

0.148 

0.8 

Typical  investor4 

7.6 

1.20 

0.134 

0.0 

Kinsman's  Stock  Pattern  Recognition  Svc 

8.1 

1.58 

0.130 

1.3 

Stocks/Bonds/Gold  composite 

7.6 

1.70 

0.099 

0.0 

Harry  Browne's  Special  Reports 

Permanent  Portfolio 

7.1 

1.28 

0.099 

0.0 

Stocks/Bonds/Gold/Cash  composite 

7.1 

1.28 

0.099 

0.0 

International  stocks 

EAFE  index;  total  return5 

9.3 

5.45 

0.080 

0.0 

Real  estate 

Nareit  index;  total  return 

5.8 

3.31 

0.021 

0.0 

Growth  Fund  Guide 

5.7 

1.72 

0.011 

0.6 

Garside  Forecast 

Total  Return  Fund  Switchers 

5.6 

0.99 

0.004 

4.4 

90-day  T  bills 

5.6 

0  14 

0.000 

0.0 

Garside  Forecast 

Aggressive  Fund  Switchers 

4.8 

1.93 

-0.024 

9.5 

Gold 

-0  3 

349 

-0.119 

0.0 

'Calculated  assuming  that  each  allocation  to  stocks,  bonds,  gold  or  cash  was  "invested"  in  an  appropriate  index— the  Wilshire  5000.  the  Shearson 
Lehman  Treasury  Index,  bullion  or  90-day  T  bills,  respectively,    standard  deviation  of  monthly  returns  in  percentage  points.  Higher  numbers  denote  higher 
risk.    3Wilham  Donoghue,  who  used  to  edit  this  service,  now  publishes  a  different  service  entirely,  Donoghue  Wealth  Strategies.    "Consensus  of  asset 
allocators  monitored  by  Hulbert  Financial  Digest    5Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International 


And  there's  another  point  to  make 
about  that  performance.  Good  asset 
allocation  may  not  necessarily  heat  the 
stock  market  in  absolute  returns — 
especially  not  in  a  bull  market.  But  it 
can  significantly  reduce  your  level  of 
risk.  And  it  can  improve  your  chances 
of  surviving  a  severe  slump. 

How?  An  example  will  illustrate. 
Suppose  that  you  cannot  stomach  the 
gyrations  of  the  stock  market  but  are 
willing  to  expose  your  portfolio  to  half 
the  market's  risk.  In  Peter  Lynch's 
world,  investing  in  bonds  is  always  bad 
because  they  don't  do  as  well  as  stocks 
over  long  periods.  So  your  only  option 
is  to  keep  in  cash  half  of  the  funds  you 
would  otherwise  allocate  to  stocks. 
And  your  performance  will  be  only 
about  half  as  good  as  the  performance 
of  the  stock  market. 

I  think  you  can  do  better  than  that. 
A  good  asset  allocator  can  reduce 
your  risk  by  just  as  much — and  not 
forfeit  anywhere  near  as  much  return. 

That's  why  I'd  like  to  say  a  good 
word  for  bonds — not  for  vour  whole 
portfolio  but  for  a  portion.  Going 
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beyond  that,  I'd  urge  investors  to 

think  in  terms  of  a  whole  range  of 
assets  and  not  succumb  to  the  cur- 
rently trendy  stocks-only  gospel. 

The  table  lists  12  investment  allo- 
cation strategies  of  the  letters  fol- 
lowed by  hfd  over  the  period  from 
Ian.  1,  1987  to  Aug.  31,  1995.  (Per- 
formance information  on  asset  alloca- 
tors is  scanty  before  1987,  so  I  don't 
have  a  full  decade  of  results.  But  at 
least  this  measurement  period  in- 
cludes the  1987  crash.) 

Note  that  over  the  not  quite  nine 
years  covered,  four  of  the  letters  beat  a 
fixed  portfolio  equally  divided  among 
stocks,  bonds  and  Treasury  bills. 

Some  finance  academics  argue  that 
the  benchmark  should  be  what  the 
average  investor  was  doing.  I  use  the 
consensus  of  all  asset  allocation  letters 
as  a  proxy  for  this  average  investor.  An 
impressive  two-thirds  of  the  letters 
beat  this  average  investor. 

Would  a  simple  stock  index  fund 
have  beaten  all  the  asset-allocators?  In 
this  period,  yes.  But  this  has  been  an 
exceptional  period  for  stocks.  To  be 


pcrfoi 


bos 


Als 

icttt 

:en 
btcr 
lint  i 


fully  invested  was  to  assume  a  lot  oft 
risk — which  will  not  always  pay  off. 

To  get  a  more  exact  sense  of  how. 
well  an  asset  allocation  letter  is  doing: 
on  a  risk-adjusted  basis,  look  at  thee 
"Sharpe  ratio,"  named  after  its  inven- 
tor, Nobel  Prize-winning  economist!  ||( 
William  Sharpe  (see  the  third  column* 
in  the  table).  This  ratio  compares  thee 
amount  bv  which  a  portfolio  beats* 
riskless  T  bills  with  the  portfolio's*  ra 
volatility. 

A  T  bill  portfolio  has  a  Sharpe  ratio 
of  zero.  It*assumes  no  risk;  its  reward 
is  treated  as  the  baseline  for  all  others.-^ 
Over  the  period,  the  volatility  of  thev/f* 
stock  market  was  such  that  its  Sharpe 
ratio  was  0.16. 

The  Sharpe  ratio  highlights  w  hy 
the  real  issue  is  not  whether  the  asse|l 
allocation  letter  outperforms  the  ma 
ket  in  absolute  terms.   One-half 
them  were  able  to  earn  more  per  unij 
of  risk  than  the  stock  market. 

Indeed,  the  Peter  Dajj  Portfolio 
Strategy  &  Management  was  so  ex-j 
traordinarily  conservative  in  its  use  of 
risk — it  assumes  about  a  fifth  of  the 
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Bit* 


— Allocations 

as  of  Aug.  31— 

stocks 

bonds 

gold 

cash 

10  0% 

90.0% 

15.0% 

15  0% 

700% 

75.0 

25  0 

50.0 

12.5 

37.5 

60.0 

20  0 

20.0 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

62  5 

12.5 

25.0 

75.0 


25.0 


26.5 


14.8 


12.4 


46.3 


43.0 


57.0 


33.3 


33.3 


33.3 


250 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


45.0 


30.0 


25.0 


-33.0s 


150 


33.0 


85.07 


100.0 


-67.06 


33.0 


134.07 


100.0 


KSI 


Short  position.    'Includes  proceeds  of  short  sale 
'e    ilbeit  not  directly  invested  by  short-seller). 


•isk  of  the  market — that  it  jumped  to 

econd  place,  "on  a  Sharpe  ratio  basis, 

iH  ilthough  in  absolute  terms  it  under- 

doin  )erformed    the    stocks/bonds/cash 

tt»  )enchmark.  Almost  all  of  the  asset 

£'   illocators  were  able  to  outperform  T 

)ills  on  this  "risk-adjusted"  basis. 

Also  highlighted  by  the  Sharpe  ra- 
ios:  All  my  top  asset  allocators  did 
■'-  >etter  than  a  portfolio  divided  be- 
ween  stocks  and  cash  alone.  Every 
etter  with  a  Sharpe  ratio  exceeding 
lat    of  the    stock    market 


has  done  better  than  a  stock/cash 
combination.  In  other  words,  it  pays 
to  think  about  all  asset  categories. 

Risk-adjusted  performance  is  no 
mere  theoretical  issue.  To  see  why, 
look  at  the  chart  below.  It  tracks  the 
asset  allocation  performance  of  Inves- 
Tech Mutual  Fund  Advisor.  Its  per- 
formance smooths  out  that  of  the 
stock  market.  It  lags  the  market  in 
rallies  (like  now).  But  it  also  appears 
more  or  less  impervious  to  declines. 

As  a  result,  InvesTech  has  been 
ahead  of  the  market  for  significant 
periods — not  merely  after  the  1987 
crash  but  also  very  quickly  during  the 
brief  1990-91  decline. 

What  do  the  top-performing  asset 
allocators  sav  now?  They're  more 
heavily  weighted  in  stocks  and  bonds 
than  are  their  poorer-performing 
brethren — and  they  are  less  heavily 
committed  to  gold  and  cash.  That's 
not  surprising:  This  has  been  a  decade 
of  mostly  bull  markets  in  stocks. 

In  thinking  about  asset  allocation, 
here's  some  more  advice:  Think  inter- 
national. Mone\letter\  portfolio  is 
75%  invested  in  stocks,  but  more  than 
half  of  that  exposure  is  international. 
Some  asset  allocators  frequently  use 
international  stocks.  This  is  not  re- 
flected in  our  calculations  here,  al- 
though it  does  tend  to  improve  their 
performance  because  international 
and  U.S.  stocks  rarely  move  together. 
Thus  international  stocks  can  provide 
a  nice  anchor  against  a  big  decline  in 
U.S.  stocks. 

None  of  the  asset  allocation  letters 


currently  recommends  real  estate,  but 
it's  a  safe  bet  that  most  of  their  readers 
have  a  big  commitment  here  already 
by  dint  of  owning  a  home. 

And  don't  let  them  tell  you  that 
only  weaklings  hold  cash.  At  several 
points  it  has  been  a  surprisingly  strong 
competitor.  Thus  the  T  bill  return 
virtually  equaled  the  stock  and  bond 
markets  over  the  four-year  period  De- 
cember 1986  to  October  1990.  In  a 
real  bear  market,  cash,  in  a  sense, 
appreciates  rapidly — at  least  in  terms 
of  the  common  stocks  it  can  buy. 
When  the  bank  stocks  collapsed  in 
1990,  $10,000  in  cash  would  have 
bought  three  times  as  many  shares  of 
Citicorp  as  it  would  have  bought  a  few 
years  earlier. 

Remember  this:  Of  all  the  potential 
assets  available  to  the  ordinary  person, 
stocks  are  perhaps  the  most  volatile, 
changing  in  value  ever}'  minute  and 
(considered  individually)  swinging 
on  average  by  50%  or  more  every  year. 
Your  real  estate  doesn't  fluctuate  that 
wildly.  Not  even  gold  does. 

So  leave  to  the  George  Soroses  of 
this  world  the  big  plunges  in  a  single 
asset  or  asset  class.  The  wise  investor 
will  hedge  his  or  her  bets  with  diversi- 
fication of  assets.  If  this  sounds  hope- 
lessly old-fashioned,  I'm  willing  to 
bet  it  won't  sound  so  old-fashioned 
five  or  so  years  from  now.  ■■ 


pff" 
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-.     lue  of  $1,000 

vested  12/86 

g  scale) 
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Low  risk,  impressive  returns 


Stocks  (Wilshire  5000) 


InvesTech  Mutual  Fund  Advisor 


Typical  investor 


900 


12/86  12/87  12/88  12/89  12/90  12/91  12/92 

'Consensus  of  asset  allocators  monitored  by  Hulbert  Financial  Digest  (26%  stocks.  15%  bonds.  46%  Treasury  bills,  12%  gold). 


12/93 


12/94 


8/95 


I    hough  InvesTech  didn't  outperform  the  stock  market,  it  sidestepped 
lie  1987  crash  and  1990  correction — and  far  outperformed  the  typical 
.  <^vestor's  asset  allocation. 
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Penny-pinchers 

Hedge  fund  operators  Alfred  Kingsley  and  Gary 
Duberstein  rarely  make  headlines,  but  they  managed  to 
nudge  at  least  two  companies  into  selling  out. 


By  Riva  Atlas 

When  Alfred  Kingsley  decided  to 
launch  a  shareholder  resolution  to 
break  up  U.S.  Shoe  Corp.  last  year,  he 
and  partner  Gary  Duberstein  took  out 
their  scissors  and  glue.  Not  for  them 
the  hiring  of  high-priced  proxy  solici- 
tors and  flackeries.  The  partners  de- 
signed their  own  packet  of  materials 
to  be  distributed  to  investors  for  U.S. 
Shoe's  annual  meeting  in  May. 

Frugal  is  the  word  for  Duberstein 
and  Kingsley's  Greenway  Partners, 
the  $300  million  hedge  fund  they 
launched  in  1993.  They  are  the  only 
full-time  employees  in  a  small  suite  of 
offices  in  New  York,  with  no  secretary 
or  receptionist. 

Frugal,  too,  are  their  charges.  Most 
hedge  fund  managers  charge,  besides 
a  20%  share  of  profits,  a  flat  annual  fee 
of  1%  to  2%  of  assets.  Kingsley  and 
Duberstein  just  calculate  their  ex- 
penses at  the  end  of  each  year  and 
prorate  them  among  their  investors. 
In  1994  they  added  up  to  nearly 
$200,000,  so  the  investors  were 
charged  10  cents  on  every  $100  in- 
vested— one-tenth  what  their  com- 
petitors charge. 

Of  course  if  Greenway  has  a  win- 
ning year,  Duberstein  and  Kingsley 
get  the  usual  20%  of  the  profits — if 
they  have  a  winning  year.  Last  year 
they  did  have  a  winning  year — very 
winning.  The  fund  was  up  43%,  en- 
abling Duberstein  and  Kingsley  to 
collect  a  share  of  the  winnings  well 
into  seven  figures.  This  year  so  far 
Greenway  is  up  41%  before  fees. 

Kingsley,  52,  was  Carl  Icahn's  ana- 
lyst and  right-hand  man  for  28  years. 
He  hunted  down  many  of  the  compa- 
nies that  Icahn  greenmailed  or  ac- 
quired in  the  1980s.  Duberstein,  40, 
spent  eight  years  as  Icahn's  general 
counsel. 

When   Icahn   began   to  assume  a 
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mails.  No  need  for  sec  approval. 
When  Kingsley  sponsored  his  share- 
holder resolution  at  U.$.  Shoe,  he  got 
a  list  of  investors  and  then  faxed  each 
one  a  letter  describing  his  proposal. 
After  he  was  done  he  sent  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  the  sec  for  its  records. 

Kingsley's  proposal  would  have 
split  U.S.  Shoe's  three  retailing  busi- 
nesses— footwear,  eyeglasses  and  wo- 
men's clothing — into  separate  com- 
panies. "It  was  simply  a  case  of  the 
parts    being   worth    more    than   the 


lower  investment  profile  in  1993, 
Kingsley  and  Duberstein  went  out  on 
their  own.  lust  as  he  did  at  Icahn  & 
Co.,  Kangsley  looks  for  companies 
earning  too  little  in  comparison  to  the 
capital  they  tie  up — in  short,  those 
companies  that  might  benefit  from  a 
shakeup. 

Kingsley  used  to  manage  $3  billion 
for  Icahn.  With  that  kind  of  money  he 
could  make  managements  quake  in 
their  boots.  He  doesn't  have  that  kind 
of  clout  now,  but  he  doesn't  need  it, 
thanks  to  new  proxy  regulations 
passed  by  the  $ecurities  &  Fxchange 
Commission  in  1992.  Previously,  if 
ten  or  more  shareholders  wanted  to 
communicate  with  each  other  to  dis- 
cuss launching  proposals  at  an  annual 
meeting,  they  had  to  get  the  sec's 
approval.  This  was  time-consuming 
and  expensive. 

The  new  proxy  rules  allow  stock- 
holders to  simply  get  on  the  phone 
with  each  other  or  to  use  the  U.S. 


Gaty  Duberstein  and  Alfred  Kingsley 
Speak  softly  and  carry 
a  big  proxy. 


it 


whole,"     Kingsley    says.     When 
launched   its    resolution,    Greenway  J 
owned  4.9%  of  U.S.  Shoe's  stock, 
acquired  at  an  average  price  of  10. 

The  resolution  got  only  25%  of  thi 
vote  at  the  company's  shareholde: 
meeting  in* May  1994.  But  Kingsley's 
campaign  got  the  support  of  othei 
shareholders,  including  the  $91  bi: 
lion  California  Public  Employees'  Re 
tirement  System.  It  also  apparentl; 
got  the  attention  of  would-be  a< 
quirers.  When  bidders  for  U.S.  Shoi 
and  its  divisions  surfaced  over  the  nexl 
few  months,  these  shareholders  p 
pressure  on  the  company  to  respon 

A  year  later,  U.S.  Shoe  accepted 
$28-a-share    offer    from     Luxotti 
Group,  an  Italian  eyeglass  manufac 
turer,  leaving  Greenway  with  a  $4 
million  profit  on  its  position. 
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Greenway's  tactics  were  also  suc- 
cessful with  S737  million  (sales)  Perry 
Drugstores.  In  October  1994  Kings- 
lex  and  Duberstein  told  the  company 
thev  planned  to  tile  a  proxy  resolution 
urging  that  the  company  be  sold  to  a 
larger  competitor.  Nudged  by  this 
warning,  even  before  that  proposal 
was  made  public,  Pern'  announced  it 
had  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Rite  Aid, 
at  a  44%  premium  to  the  stock's  price 
at  that  time. 

"We  feel  we're  doing  a  service  to 
other  institutional  investors  by  bring- 
ing these  situations  to  their  atten- 
tion," says  Kingsley.  It's  a  symbiotic 
relationship:  Greenway's  resolutions 
have  more  force  once  large  sharehold- 
ers such  as  the  California  fund  get 
involved. 

At  whose  annual  meeting  will 
Green wav  surface  in  1996?  Kingsley 
won't  say,  although  he  expects  to 
announce  some  targets  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

One  possibility:  tiny  Monarch  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.  Greenway  owns  4.9% 
of  Monarch's  3.7  million  shares.  Last 
ay,  Kingsley  supported  a  resolution 
y  a  smaller  shareholder  "to  maxi- 
ize  shareholder  value."  The  resolu- 
ion  got  41%  of  the  vote,  and  since 
hen,  the  stock  has  moved  up  30%. 
ingsley  says  he  may  take  an  active 
ole  with  his  Monarch  investment. 

Not  all  of  Greenway's  positions  are 

xiyout  candidates:  Some  investments 

turned  around  without  a  nudge  from 

he   fund.    Greenway   recently   took 

profits  on   a  large  position   in  IBM, 

xmght  in  the  S40  range  just  before 

(    Louis  Gerstner  was  brought  in  to  run 

:he   company.    Greenway   also   sold 

nost  of  its  nearly  5%  stake  in  Comp 

JSA  in  the  mid-20s.  That's  triple  the 

.    >rice  at  which  the  fund  invested  in  the 

^   :omputer  retailer. 

Among  the  more  recent  passive 
nvestments  is  General  Motors.  Al- 
hough  the  automaker's  stock  is  up 
5%  from  where  Greenway  bought  in 
arlier  this  year,  its  performance  still 
ags  that  of  Chrysler  or  Ford.  GM  is 
rading  at  6.5  times  estimated  1995 
arnings,  against  9.2  for  Chrysler. 

Another  passive  pick  is  Interstate 
Jakeries,  which  tripled  in  size  when  it 
jnerged  with  Continental  Bakeries  in 
uly.  The  stock  is  up  50%  so  far  this 
ear,  but  Kingsley  is  aiming  for  at  least 
5%  more.  •■ 
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YOUR  401(K)  MAY  BE 

THE  MOST  MONEY 

YOU  EVER  GET. 


NOW  GET  IT  WORKING. 


Roll  over  your 
401(k)toaSchwab 
No-Annual-Fee  IRA*  At 
Schwab  you  can  choose 
from  stocks,  bonds  and 
over  900  mutual  funds 
from  a  variety  of  well-known  fund  companies**  You'll  enjoy  significant 
savings  with  discount  commissions  and  free  dividend  reinvestment. 

Schwabs  software  and  services  can  help  you  develop  a  plan  to  allocate 
your  assets.  Select  mutual  funds  that  may  meet  your  objectives.  Forecast 
your  retirement  savings.  And  save  an  additional  10%  on  our  everday  low 
commissions  by  trading  online. 

Our  brokers  are  on  salary,  not  commission,  so  you  won't  get  any  sales 
pressure.  Come  to  Sehwab  for  CharfesSchwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves® 


more  choices,  lower  prices  and 
friendly  personal  service.  Give 


us  a  call. 


Call  1-800-806-8481  Ext.  19F 


or  http/Avww.schwab.com 


*  Assets  must  reach  $10,000  by  September  15,  1996.  Set-up  and  maintenance  fees  for  certain  assets  such  as 

limited  partnerships  and  promissory  notes  still  apply. 

*  *Prospectuses  are  available  and  should  be  read  carejully  before  investing. 

©1995  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Member  S1PC/NYSE.  (9/95) 


Smart 
people  buy 

Low-Load  Life! 

People  who  know  value  and  rely  on 
facts,  choose  life  insurance  from  the 
Ameritas  Low-Load  Series. 

•  NO  Sales  Loads 

•  NO  Surrender  Charges 

•  Full  Cost  Disclosure 

•  Direct-to-Consumer  Service 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  U.S.News, 
Barron's,  and  others  say  it's  important 
to  know  about  Low-Load  Universal 
Life.  Call  today  for  your  free  proposal. 

1  -800-552-3553 
VERITAS 


Not 

in  NY 


A  direct-to-consumer  division 
of  Ameritas  Life  Insurance  Corp. 


In  New  York  Low-Load  UL 

(form  5055)  is  issued  by  FlRST 

First  Ameritas  Life,  Suffern  NY  AJVIERITAS 

1  -800-222-6968.  lr  temwoE  cow  of  new  york 


-r9fl 


Lawsuit  Protection 

hi  our  lawsuit  crazy  society  protecting 
what  you  own  is  the  crucial  element  of  any 
sound  financial  plan. 

Now  you  can  find  out  from  the  leading 
legal  specialists  in  the  field: 

♦  How  to  protect  your  home,  savings  and 
business  from  any  type  of  lawsuit  or 
claim. 

♦  How  asset  protection  puts  the 
negotiating  chips  on  your  side  of  the 

tabic 

♦  How  to  use  family  limited  partnerships 
and  offshore  trusts  for  sophisticated  asset 
protection,  estate  planning  and  financial 
privacy. 

We  have  prepared  a  detailed  report  for  our 
clients—  Winning  Asset  Protection 
Strategies- which  will  provide  you  with  a 
complete  home  seminar  on  every  aspect  of 
asset  protection.  Call  today  to  receive  your 
Free  copy  of  Winning  Asset  Protection 
Strategies. 

LAWYERS  INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE  COMPANY 

800-223-4291 

Creative  Asset  Protection  <<-  Estate  Planning  Solution* 


MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


THE  FUNDS 


Recovery  room 

Global  Health  Sciences  Fund  is  up  a  healthy  48% 
this  year,  yet  this  closed-end  trades  at  a  21%  discount. 
Looks  like  a  buy  to  us. 


By  Mary  Beth  Grover 

Barry  Kurokawa'S  career  at  Invesco 
Funds  Group,  the  Denver  fund  manag- 
er, got  off  to  a  rocky  start  in  1992.  First, 
the  health  care  stocks  he  was  hired  to 
follow  crashed  and  stayed  down  for  two 
grim  years.  Then,  in  January  1994, 
Kurokawa's  boss,  John  Kaweske,  was 
fired  for  making  unauthorized  trades  in 
his  personal  account. 

As  it  turned  out,  Kurokawa  stepped 
into  Kaweske's  shoes  as  manager  of 
the  Global  Health  Sciences  Fund  at 
just  the  right  time.  Health  care  stocks 
were  close  to  the  bottom  in  January 


fund's  typical  stock  trades  at  27  times 
earnings,  versus  1 7  for  the  market  as  a 
whole.  Typical  market  value  of  his 
companies:  just  $722  million. 

Kurokawa  is  not  afraid  to  shift  sud- 
denly, his  average  holding  period  be- 
ing a  comparatively  brief  ten  months 
or  so.  "I  guess  I  can't  be  accused  of 
being  inflexible,"  quips  Kurokawa. 
An  example  of  his  flexibility:  Last 
February  Kurokawa  halved  the  8% 
stake  in  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions that  he  had  amassed  during  the 
last  days  of  the  panic  over  health  care 


Fund  men  Barry 
Kurokawa  (right);  John 
Kaweske  (above) 
Kaweske  fades, 
Kurokawa  blooms. 


1994  as  Kurokawa  took  over. 

Since  then,  the  fund  has  returned 
51%  on  a  net  asset  value  basis.  Even  so, 
the  $379  million  closed-end  trades  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  21% 
less  than  the  value  of  its  portfolio.  That 
mix  of  performance  and  market  dis- 
count (along  with  its  1.36%  in  annual 
expenses)  landed  Global  Health  Sci- 
ences on  the  Forbes  list  of  Best  Buys  in 
closed-end  funds  (Sept.  11). 

Despite  the  "global"  in  the  fund's 
name,  Kurokawa,  now  39,  has  just  8% 
of  assets  in  non-U. S.  companies.  He 
prefers  right  now  to  troll  the  risky 
waters  of  fast-growing  small  compa- 
nies   in    domestic    health    care.    His 
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reform  last  year.  Noting  that  hospital 
admissions  and  surgeries  had  roughly 
doubled  over  the  previous  six 
months,  he  dumped  HMOs  and  dou- 
bled his  stake  in  medical  suppliers  to 
40%  of  assets.  "Doctors  practiced 
conservatiyelv  as  health  care  reform 
loomed  in  1992  and  1993,"  he  says. 
"Now  they're  back  to  practicing 
medicine  like  they  used  to." 

With  all  those  elective  surgeries  for 
hernias  and  gall  bladders  being  sched- 
uled, sales  of  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  should  be  up  8%  this  year.  One 
beneficiary:  Tecnol  Medical  Products, 
the  top  seller  of  disposable  face  masks  in 
the  U.S.  (1994  revenues,  $121  mil- 


I 


d 


Ik 


lion).  Kurokawa  bought  after  the  stock 
got  hammered  this  July  as  Baxter  Inter- 
national, Tecnol's  main  customer,  cut 
back  its  orders.  "Baxter  is  simply  trying 
to  enhance  cash  flow  by  increasing 
inventory  turns,"  explains  Kurokawa. 
"In  12  months  the  inventory  problems 
of  1995  will  be  long  forgotten."  Kuro- 
kawa expects  Tecnol's  earnings  to  rise 
30%  next  year;  the  stock  trades  at  19 
times  his  earnings  estimate. 

Kurokawa  is  worried  about  expir- 
ing  patents   and   competition    from 
generics,  so  he  holds  just  two  big  U.S. 
drugmakers,  Merck  &  Co.  and  Amer- 
ican Home  Products.  He  also  holds 
generics  maker  Mylan  Laboratories  > 
(FORBES,  Aug.  14)  and  niche  player  r 
Forest   Laboratories,  a  producer  oft 
painkillers  and  asthma  drugs  (1994 
revenues,  $389  million). 

Forest  trades  at  20  times  Kuro- 
kawa's $2.42  estimate  of  calendar - 
1996  earnings.  But  he  thinks  Forest's  i 
new  products,  including  a  heart  drug  \ 
and  an  estrogen  patch,  pushed  by  its  \ 
expanded  sales  force,  will  drive  earn- 
ings up  40%  in  1997. 

Kurokawa  also  likes  Matrix  Phar 
maceuticals,    a    moneylosing    outfit  p 
that  recently  purchased  the  right  to  i 
sell  AccuSite,  an  injectable  treatment 
for  genital  warts  and  skin  cancer.  He  : 
thinks  Matrix  will  turn  profitable  by 
1997;  by  1998,  he  reckons,  the  stock 
could  go  to  50  from  its  current  14. 

Global  Health  Sciences  has  a  high  i 
16%  of  assets  invested  in  illiquid  pri- 
vate companies.  That's  an  area  wherefc 
Kurokawa's  predecessor  Kaweske  got  fijimuo 
in  hot  water.  The  fund's  third-largest 
biotech  holding  is  a  $6  million  stake  i 
ID    Biomedical,    a    Vancouver-base 
company  that  is  developing  a  tubercu 
losis  vaccine.  The  shc  claims  Kawesk 
had  not  informed  Invesco  he  sat  o: 
the  board  of  id  Biomedical  (Kawesk 
denies  this),  when  he  sank  $1.3  mil 
lion  of  the  fund's  money  in  an  equi 
private  placement  by  an  id  Biomedic 
subsidiary.   Curiously,  the  fund  ha: 
done  well  with  its  investment,  whic 
has  more  than  quadrupled. 

If  closed-end  funds  are  not  your  cu 
of  tea,  Kurokawa  also  comanages  a  no 
load  open-end  variation  of  Global 
Health  Sciences,  Invesco  Strategic 
Health  Sciences  Portfolio  (expense 
ratio  1.2%).  But  why  pay  full  price  for 
the  mutual  when  you  get  the  closed 
end  at  a  nice  discount? 


Forbes  ■  October  23,  1995 
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K>id  /ou  won't  get  rich  buying  REIT  funds,  but  they  offer 
Jj  worthwhile  diversification. 


W  By  David  S.  Fondiller 


m  Commercial  real  estate  still  looks 
mi  >rett\'  cheap.  In  the  12  months  ended 
rest  \ug.  31,  an  index  of  220  real  estate 
dm  nvestment  trusts  compiled  by  the 
bvii  National  Association  of  REITs  re- 
am urned  a  meager  8%,  paling  next  to 
he  21%  total  return  in  the  s&P  500. 
Phi;  Vith  prices  low  and  the  industry  re- 
outfi  >ounding,  now  may  be  an  auspicious 
ibtl  ime  to  add  commercial  real  estate  to 
[mc;  our  portfolio.  With  little  new  con- 
j.fl  miction  under  way,  vacancy  rates 
Hcli  hould  continue  to  fall,  driving  up 
:stoc  ents  further  and,  as  a  result,  fattening 
14.  ividends.  Could  be  a  good  time  to 
a  hid  west  in  real  estate  investment  trusts, 
idpl  In  an  earlier  issue  (Forbes,  Aujj. 
who  4)  we  surveyed  reits,  which  buy  and 
tea  lanage  a  pool  of  real  estate  mort- 
|jree  ages,  or  properties  ranging  from 
takei  "lopping  malls  and  apartment  com- 
lexes  to  storage  warehouses  and  mo- 
ile  home  parks.  Here  we  take  a  look 
j«fi|  t  funds  that  own  REITs  and  similar 
:al  estate  stocks. 

The  main  disadvantage  to  the  hind 

f  REITs  is  the  second  layer  of  fees. 

hat  is,  the  REITs  themselves  run  up 

jjd  verhead  collecting  the  rent,  and  now 

tie  fund  that  owns  rut  stocks  wants 

nother  1  %  or  so  of  your  assets  per 

^'ar   for   collecting   dividends.   The 

lain  advantage  to  the  hind  is  that 

ith  it  you  can  get  much  broader 

[versification — across    the    country 

id  across  types  of  real  estate — than 

du  could  with  a  single  REIT. 

Roth  REIT  funds  and  REITs  tend  to 

>mbinc  fairly  high  yields  with  subpar 

>preciation.  That's  not  surprising: 


•-toe 
ibni 


I 


Tax  laws  compel  both  the  REIT  and 
the  fund  that  holds  it  to  pass  along 
almost  all  income  to  shareholders. 
Thus  REITs  can't  build  up  retained 
earnings  the  way  Microsoft  can. 

But  the  reasons  for  investing  in  real 
estate  seem  as  valid  as  ever.  Diversifi- 
cation is  the  biggest:  Real  estate  does 
not  move  in  sync  with  stocks.  It  has 
some  bondlike  flavor,  being  sensitive 
to  interest  rate  rises,  but  it  doesn't 
move  in  sync  with  bonds,  either. 
Commercial  real  estate  can  also  be  a 
long-term  inflation  hedge,  since  land- 
lords can  raise  rents  when  demand  for 
space  matches  or  exceeds  supply. 

For  people  nervous  about  having 
too  much  money  in  stocks  (see  p. 
334),  REITs  offer  useful  diversifica- 
tion. Says  Dean  Sotter,  comanager  of 
the  Heitman  Real  Estate  Fund  in 
Chicago:  "If  you  can  get  a  nice  divi- 
dend that's  competitive  with  Trea- 

The  REIT  stuff 


surys,  and  then  have  some  upside  over 
the  long  term  without  the  volatility 
you'd  have  in  the  rest  of  the  market, 
that's  a  very  attractive  investment." 

If  you  want  to  own  a  fund  of  REITs, 
here  are  things  to  consider: 

One  is  past  performance,  measured 
bv  total  return — income  plus  appreci- 
ation. Compare  your  fund  not  to  the 
stock  market  (it  will  probably  look 
weak)  but  to  other  real  estate  funds. 

Next,  pay  attention  to  costs  of  own- 
ership. Avoid  sales  loads.  Avoid  pay- 
ing much  more  than  1.2%  a  year  in 
fund  operating  expenses. 

Third,  consider  the  tax  conse- 
quences. REIT  stocks  now  yield  7%  to 
8%  on  average,  REIT  funds  somewhat 
less.  High  yields  are  a  negative  if  you 
are  in  a  high  tax  bracket.  But  there  are 
ways  to  mitigate  the  pain. 

One  way  is  to  hold  your  real  estate 
fund  in  a  tax-protected  account  such 
as  an  ira,  leaving  the  Microsoft  for 
your  taxable  brokerage  account.  This 
division  of  labor  will  make  especially 
good  sense  if  Congress  cuts  the  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains. 

The  other  way  to  protect  yourself  is 
to  get  a  fund  that  has  at  least  some  of 
its  dividend  in  the  form  of  what  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  calls  a  "re- 
turn of  capital."  That  means  it's  pay- 
ing out  more  in  distributions  than 
what  the  underlying  REITs  show  as 
earnings  on  their  tax  books. 

The  portion  of  your  distribution 
marked  return  of  capital  is  not  taxed  as 
income;  rather,  it  reduces  the  hind's 
tax  basis  in  the  REIT  shares  it  owns. 
The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  convert  some 
of  your  current  return  into  a  capital 
gain  that  is  taxed,  you  hope,  years 
later — and  then  at  reduced  rates.    H 


Fund 

12-month 

Yield 

Expense 

return 

ratio 

CGM  Trust-Realty 

10.7% 

5.5% 

1.0% 

Cohen  &  Steers  Realty 

7.3 

5.1 

1.1 

Columbia  Real  Estate  Equity 

6.6 

6.1 

1.1 

Crabbe  Huson  Real  Estate 

2.1 

3.2 

1.0 

DFA  Real  Estate  Securities 

2.5 

3.9 

0.9 

Fidelity  Real  Estate 

5.7 

5.4 

1.0 

Lipper  Real  Estate  Fund  Average 

4.7 

3.8 

1.3 

Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services. 


These  no-load,  low-expense  funds  focus  on  real  estate  investment  trusts. 
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To  us.,  it's  a  crystal  ball. 

To  some  people,  it's  just  a  warehouse,  a  pipeline,  a  library.  To  ALLTEL,  our  ALLTEL 
Information  Services  subsidiary  (formerly  Systematics)  is  a  way  of  seeing  opportunities  for 
future  growth,  worldwide.  Added  to  our  foundation  in  the  telephone  industry,  and  our  hig 
performance  cellular  business,  ALLTEL  looks  great  today  —  with  an  excellent  record  of 
growth  and  financial  success,  34  years  of  consecutive  annual  dividend  increases  and  recen 
inclusion  in  the  S&P  500. 

And  were  looking  at  an  even  better  tomorrow.  For  more  information,  call  ALLTEL 
(501)  661-8999.  _ /ll  ITB 
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MONEY  &  INVESTMENTS 


THE  FORBES/BARRA  WALL  STREET  REVIEW 


BY  ERIC  S.  HARDY 


The  stock  market's  performance 
through  the  third  quarter  was  noth- 
ing short  of  spectacular.  The  Dow- 
industrials — which  account  for  14%  of 
the  market's  S6.7  trillion  capitaliza- 
tion— are  holding  a  nine-month  gain 
of  2  5%. 

Will  the  party  continue?  "There 
will  probably  be  some  big  disap- 
pointments when  third-quarter  earn- 
ings start  coming  in,"  warns  market 
strategist  William  LeFevre  at 
Ehrenkrantz  King  Nussbaum,  a  New 
York-based  investment  management 
firm.  But  LeFevre  (who  recommend 
ed  AT&T  in  this  section  a  few  months 
ago — it's  up  25%  since  July  3)  doesn't 
see  much  risk  in  Philip  Morris,  thanks 
to  its  4.8%  dividend  yield.  He  also  rec- 
ommends chewing  gum  maker  Win. 
Wrigley  Jr.:  "It  has  consistently  out- 
performed the  averages  in  both  bull 
and  bear  markets." 


Special  focus 


Jfl 


Institutional  investors  can't  seem  to  get 
enough  of  the  seven  stocks  below. 
Mutual  funds,  pension  plans  and  other 
institutions  own  more  than  90%  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  these  companies. 
The  stocks  could  turn  out  to  be  liabilities 
during  a  market  correction.  Note  that 
the  cheapest  stock  in  the  group  sells  for 
25  times  estimated  1995  profits. 

Love  can  hurt 
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Company 

Recent 
price 

1995 
est  P/E 

AnnTaylor  Stores 

17  5/8 

35 

Ceridian 

443/8 

25 
41 

CUC  International 

34'/8 

lde«  Laboratories 

37/* 

61 

Omnicare 

39 

45 

Oxford  Health  Plans 

72  3/4 

50 
32 

SoftKey  international 

441/, 

Sane  Martef  Guide,  >BES  Ik.  «a  OneSaxce  Informal  on  Services 


The  overall  markets 
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The  Barra  All-US  price  index  as  of  9/29/95 

Market  value:  $6,708.9  billion 

P/E:  19.8 

P/E  minus  negative  EPS:  17.1 

Price/book:  3.0 

Yield:  2.1% 


12-month  closeup 

■i Barra  index 
3300      *J200-day  moving  average 


3100 


Performance  Price       Total  return 

Last  4  weeks  2.8%  2.9% 

Since  12/31/94  25.9  27.9 
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Closeup  on  the  markets 


Best 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1995 
EPS6 

Worst 

Price 

2-week 
change 

1995 
EPS8 

Brooke  Group 

85/8 

64% 

NA 

Norand 

183/8 

-53% 

$1.28* 
1.03 
0.63 
0.54 

Molten  Metal  Technology 

32  3/8 

38 
37 

$0.07 
-1.80 

Easco 

Retirement  Care  Assoc 
Hollywood  Entertainment 
Wickes  Lumber 

7V4 

105/8 

21 V2 

-39 
-37 
-34 

InControl 

14 

Mycogen 

133/, 

36 

-0.04 

SCORUS 

15i/2 

33 

0.90 

9% 

-31 

1.33 

The  best  and  worst  performing  industry  factors 


t 


Note;  Data  for  period  ending  9/29/95.  The  Barra  All-US  price  index  consists  of  all  publicly  traded  common  U.S.  stocks  for  which  price  quotations  are  available  and  ordinary  shares  of  foreign  stocks  trading  on  U.S. 
narkets.  ADRs.  REITs  and  closed-end  funds  are  excluded. ;  Total  return  of  a  portfolio  of  more  than  1 50  large-capitalization  stocks  that  has  high  historical  earnings  growth  and  has  predicted  above-average  earnings 
yowth. '  Total  return  of  more  than  300  large-capitalization  stocks  characterized  by  low  price-to-book  ratios,  high  yields  and  low  price-to-earnings  ratios. 3  A  dollar-denominated  capitalization-weighted  index  of  more 
ban  1 ,100  stocks  from  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Far  East.  Source.-  Morgan  Stanley  Capital  International  Perspective. J  Index  of  21  commodity  futures. 5  Source:  Knight-Ridder  Financial  Publishing. 
Estimate.  Source:  IBES  Inc. '  Shows  return  to  the  industry  factor  after  controlling  for  other  influences,  including  company  size,  value  and  growth  characteristics.  Multi-industry  firms  have  proportional  contributions 
n  two  or  more  groups.  "1996  estimate.  NA:  Not  available.  Principal  source:  Barra.  Inc..  Berkeley.  Calif. 


Best 

2-week 

change 

Since 
12/31/94 

Worst 

2-week 
change 

Since 
12/31/94 

Tobacco 

9.1% 

38.8% 

Containers 
Photographic,  optical 

-9.0% 

16.9% 

Water  transport 

8.5 

16.0 

-7.1 

27.2 
34.5 
-8.5 

Electric  utilities 

6.8 

22.6 

Oilfield  services 

-6.6 
-5.5 

Pharmaceuticals 

4.1 

40.1 

Trucking 

Health  care 

3.9 

31.3 

Aluminum 

-4.5 

22.1 

Index  or  investment 

%  change  from 
1  year  ago        5-year  high 

Barra  All-US  index 

-0.2% 

1 

22.9% 

-0.7% 

S&P/Barra  Growth  index 

1.1 

1 

31.4 

-0.5 

S&P/Barra  Value  index2 

-0.6 
-0.2 

1 

1 

27.5 

-0.6 

Dow  Jones  industrials 

24.6 
26.3 

-0.3 
-0.4 

S&P  500 

0.2 

II 

NYSE 

0.1 

II 

22.6 

-0.3 

Nasdaq 

-0.7 

1 
1 

1 

1 

36.5 

-2.2 

Amex 

-1.1 
1.4 

18.7 

-1.6 

EAFE 

4.1 

-2.3 

CRB  futures  index " - 

-0.3 

5.2 

-1.7 

Gold  (Comex  spot) 

-0.5 

1 

-2.6 

0.6 

-6.4 
-29.5 

Yen'(perSUS) 

-4.2 

Oil  "■  (W  Texas  Intermediate) 

-7.4    | 

-4.7 

-57.4 

The  best  and  worst  performing  stocks 
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NEW  ISSUES  REVIEW 

1 

The  biggest  new  issues1 

Company/business                                           Exchange 

Offer 
date 

Offer 
price 

9/29/95 
price 

Offering 
($mil) 

Lead 
underwriter 

Performance  to  date 
absolute     rel  to  mkt2 

PanAmSat/satellite  communications 

0 

9/21/95 

17 

15  Va 

$322 

Morgan  Stanley 

-10% 

89 

Oakley/sport  sunglasses  &  goggles 

n 

8/9/95 

23 

295/8 

230 

Merrill  Lynch 

29 

123 

Arcadian/nitrogen  fertilizer 

n 

8/3/95 

15V2 

203/8 

210 

Smith  Barney 

31 

126 

Risk  Capital  Holdings/property  &  casualty  insurance 

0 

9/13/95 

20 

213/4 

170 

Smith  Barney 

9 

108 

Netscape  Communications/Internet  software 

0 
0 

8/8/95 

28 

62i/2 

140 

Morgan  Stanley 

123 

214 

Checkfree/banking  software  &  services 

9/27/95 

18 

20 

117 

Lehman  Brothers 

11 

110 

Personnel  Group  of  America/temporary  help  services 

n 

0 

n 

0 

9/25/95 
9/20/95 
9/21/95 
9/20/95 

14 
20 
18 
18 

14 

20  V2 
22  Vi 

32»/2 

112 

PaineWebber 

0 

100 

Pediatrix  Medical  Group/physician  mgmt  services 

Midwest  Express  Holdings/airline 

Premenos Technology/software;  E-mail  services 

88 
81 
77 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds 
Salomon  Brothers 
Volpe  Welty 

2 
25 
81 

103 
125 
181 

Performance  update 


BY  ROBERT  J.  SHERWOOD 


Internet-related  companies  came  to 
market  at  outrageous  multiples  in  the 
third  quarter.  "There  is  a  madness 
going  on,"  warns  Manish  Shah, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  IPO  Maven 
newsletter. 

While  the  offering  for  Netscape 
Communications — which  gave  the 
startup  firm  a  $2.2  billion  capitaliza- 
tion on  Aug.  9,  its  first  closing  day — 
got  the  big  headlines,  it  wasn't  the 
only  computer- related  IPO  trading  on 
fantasy.  For  example,  Premenos, 
which  develops  E-mail  software,  went 
public  at  eight  times  projected  1995 
sales.  Premenos  finished  the  third 
quarter  with  a  market  value  of  $322 
million. 

Thanks  to  a  hot  market  and  Inter- 
net fever,  43%  of  all  ipos  that  came  to 
market  were  priced  above  their  initial 
filing  range.  A  total  of  $4.4  billion  in 
new  equity  capital  was  raised  in  the 
quarter,  compared  with  $3  billion  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1994. 

The  outlook  for  the  rest  of  1995? 
Linda  Killian,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.- 
based  Renaissance  Capital,  an  institu- 
tional research  firm,  expects  a  strong 
finish.  Killian  notes  that  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  potential  equity  is  now  in  reg- 
istration. Among  well-known  names 
expected  to  go  public  later  this  year  is 
Estee  Lauder. 


The  best  new  issues1 


Company/business 

Offer 
price 

Offering 
($mil) 

Lead 
underwriter 

Performance  to  date 
absolute     rel  to  mkt2 

Desktop  Data/on-line  wire  service 

15 

$30 

Alex  Brown  &  Sons 
Morgan  Stanley 

132% 
123 

220 
214 
203 
201 
200 

Netscape  Communications/Internet  software 

28 

140 

Imnet  Systems/document  mgmt  software 
Pure  Software/software  &  services 
Triathlon  Broadcasting/radio  stations 

12 
17 
5VS 

36 
47 

13 

Volpe  Welty 
Morgan  Stanley 
Americorp  Sees 

115 
110 
105 

■  :,i?x?%rr«ttD  -  ...•/jijif!iit  viK.iim  — 

The  worst  new  issues1 


Company/business 

Tarrant  Apparel  Group/women's  clothing 

KeraVision/eye  care  &  medical  equipment 

Smith  Micro  Software/software 

Kushi  Macrobiotics/natural  foods  &  produce 

Orion  Network  Sys/satel lite  communications 


The  most  active  investment  bankers3  Industries  going  public3 


Offer 
price 

Offering 

($mil) 

Lead 
underwriter 

Performance  to  date 
absolute     rel  to  mkt2 

9 

$18 

Prudential  Sees 

-25% 

7] 

13'/2 

49 

Goldman  Sachs 

-19 

78 

12 

41 

6 

56 

Hambrecht  &  Quist 

-18 

82 

5 
14 

Comprehensive  Cap 
Salomon  Brothers 

-15 

-14 

81 
82 

k 


Underwriter 

Total 
offerings 

Total  raised 
($mil) 

Industry 

Total 
offerings 

Total  raised 
($mil) 

Smith  Barney 
Morgan  Stanley 
DU 

22 

$1,226 

Manufacturing 

121 

$4,514 

15 

1,208 

Services 

91 

2,998 

17 

1,041 

Broadcasting  &  telecomm 

14 

1,057 

Goldman  Sachs 
Alex  Brown  &  Sons 


16 
21 


774 
773 


Restaurants  &  hotels 
Retailing 


11 
14 


730 
572 


Note:  This  report  covers  initial  public  offerings  of  common  equities  with  offering  dates  of  7/1/95  to  9/29/95,  offering  price  of  $2.50  or  more  and  offering  value  of  $5  million  or 
more.  Closed-end  funds,  limited  partnerships  and  ADRs  (American  Depositary  Receipts)  of  corporations  already  traded  in  foreign  countries  are  excluded,  as  are  REITs  and  spinoffs. 
■Last  quarter.  2The  ending  value  of  $100  invested  in  the  stock,  divided  by  the  ending  value  of  $1  invested  in  the  market.  3Latest  12  months.  Source:  Securities  Data  Co. 
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Americas  Infrastructure  Is  Crumbling.  There  Is  Not  Enough  Money 

in  the  Public  Exchequer  to  Pay  for  Its  Rebuilding.  If  You  Supply  Construct 

or  Finance  Infrastructure,  You  Must  Consider  Attending  or  Sponsoring. 


Forbes  Magazine  presents 

■5  Rebuildin 

NOV  29- DEC  1, 1995  «THE  CAPITAL  HILTON  'WASHINGTON,  DC 


The  Third  Annual  Conference  of 

Business,  Investment  and  Government 

Leaders  on  Rebuilding,  Developing  and 

Investing  in  America's  Infrastructure 

Created  In  Partnership  With: 

•  The  National  Association  of  State  Development  Agencies 

•The  National  Association  of  Counties 

•Edison  Electric  Institute 

•  American  Economic  Development  Council 

FORBES  JVlagazine  has  developed  the  Rebuilding 
America  conference  as  a  forum  to  promote  the 
exchange  of  views  and  strategies  for  developing, 
rebuilding  and  financing  public/private  construc- 
tion projects. 

During  this  three-day  event,  eleven  months 
before  our  national  elections,  business  executives, 
investors  and  government  representatives  will 
exchange  views  on  private-sector  investment  and 
privatization  of  infrastructure  projects. 


Presented  In  Association  With: 

■  ARAMARK  Corporation 

■  AT&T  Network  Systems 
■■  A.W.T  -  Compagnie 

Generale  des  Eaux 

■  BAA  2 1  st  Century  Airports 

■  Bechtel  Enterprises,  Inc. 

■  Bradley,  Arant,  Rose  &  White 

■  The  CIT  Group 

■  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
"  J»A»M»S/Endispute 

■  GE  Capital 

■i  Goodwin,  Procter  &  Hoar 

■  Governing  Magazine 

■  Hill  International,  Inc. 
™  The  George  Hyman 

Construction  Co. 

■  King  &  Spalding 

■  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt 

■  Ogden  Projects  Corporation 

■  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz 

■  Peterson  Consulting  Limited 
Partnership 

™  Smith  Barney  Inc. 

■  Tucker  Alan  Inc. 

■  United  Infrastructure  Company 

■  Swiss  Bank  Corporation 

■  Willis  Corroon 

For  Sponsorship  Information  call 
William  H.  DeGraff,  Director  of 
Partnership  Development  at  212-206-5151. 


TS  RebuildindV&i 

-tvmerO 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City 

I  am  interested  in: 


Yes,  please  send  me  more  information  and  a  free  program  brochure  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 
Mail  this  coupon  to  Forbes  Management  Conference  Group,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  5  th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  1001 1 
Or  call  (800)  243-3238,  fax  (212)  206-5158  or  internet  to  event.consulring@tradeshow.com. 

/     /_  Title 


State  _         Zip  _  - Phone 

attending  or receiving  information  pertaining  to  sponsorship. 


Fax 
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STREETWALKER 


EDITED  BY  RIVA  ATLAS 


Deconstruction 

The  buyout  of  Walter  Industries  is 
one  of  the  bigger  stains  on  Kohlberg 
Kravis  Roberts  &  Co.'s  record,  KKR 
acquired  Walter  in  1987;  two  years 
later,  the  Tampa,  Fla. -based  con- 
glomerate landed  in  bankruptcy. 
When  Walter  emerged  from  Chap- 
ter 1 1  last  March,  KKR  was  left  with 
just  12%  of  the  stock. 

But  kkr  hasn't  given  up  on  the 
company.  Neither  have  other  big 
shareholders,  who  include  Lehman 
Brothers  with  a  16%  stake  and  Leon 
Black's  Apollo  Advisors  with  just 
under  5%. 

In  July,  KKR  announced  it  had 
bought  another  8%  of  Walter.  The 
buying  pushed  Walter's  over-the- 
counter  stock  to  a  high  of  16. 

Walter's  shares  have  since  drifted 
to  12%.  Get  some,  recommends  Law- 
rence Krule,  an  analyst  at  Mj  Whit- 
man, Inc.,  a  brokerage  specializing  in 
distressed  securities.  He  thinks  KKR 
will  push  the  $1.4  billion  (fiscal  1995 
sales)  company  to  divest  some  divi- 
sions, boosting  the  stock  price 
near  20. 

Walter's  largest  division  is  a  home 
building  operation,  which  accounts 
for  56%  of  its  operating  income. 
Walter's  other  businesses  include  a 
company  that  makes  iron  pipe  for 
water  mains,  a  coal  mining  operation 
and  a  division  that  makes  building 
supplies  like  window  components  and 
aluminum. 

Krule  values  Walter's  home 


Subscribers  today, 
costs  maiiana 

In  a  deadly  YEAR  for  short-sellers, 
one  of  the  bears'  worst  nightmares  has 
been  the  persistent  rise  of  America 
Online's  shares.  The  stock  tripled 
to  74V2  this  summer  and  was  recent- 
ly 657/s. 

The  bulls  have  blithely 
ignored  criticisms  of  the 
company's  accounting 
methods,  which  have  inflat- 
ed earnings  (Forbes,  Oct. 
24,  1994).  Now,  just  in 
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building  business  at  6.5  times  operat- 
ing income  (earnings  before  depre- 
ciation, interest  and  taxes  plus  depre- 
ciation and  amortization).  That 
multiple  is  at  the  the  low  end  of  the 
range  for  publicly  traded  home 
builders.  Apply  it  to  $209  million  of 
operating  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in  May  of  this  year,  subtract 
$490  million  in  postbankruptcy 
debt,  and  you  get  $17  per  common 
share.  But  the  coal  and  pipe  divi- 
sions could  bring  in  another  $2  a 
share,  says  Krule.  That  adds  up  to  a 
premium  of  roughly  50%  over  the  cur- 
rent price. 


Henry  Kravis  of  KKR 

What  does  he  see  in  Walter? 


time  for  a  3.5-million-share  offering 
by  the  company,  America  Online  has 
decided  to  keep  its  books  even  more 
aggressively. 

America  Online's  technique  is  to 
amortize  most  of  the  costs  of  signing 
up  a  new  customer  rather  than  ex- 
pense them.  Now  the  company  is 
stretching  the  amortiza- 
tion over  24  months  rather 
than  12  to  18  months. 

In  a  recent  conference 
call  with  analysts,  America 
Online  pitched  the 
change  as  a  positive  devel- 


opment. Indeed,  there's  no  harm 
done  so  long  as  the  number  of  loyal 
subscribers  continues  to  climb. 
But  watch  out  if  competition 
from  Microsoft  and  others  accelerate 
the  turnover  on  America  Online's 
subscriber  list.  What  happens  if  new 
subscribers  last,  on  average,  less 
than  24  months?  Then  America  On- 
line would  have  to  write  down  the 
paper  asset  it  calls  "deferred  subscrib 
er  acquisition  costs."  That  item  ap- 
peared on  the  last  published  balance 
sheet  as  $77  million,  a  big  number 
in  comparison  to  the  company's  $17" 
million  in  net  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  excluding  a  one 
time  acquisition  charge. 

-Gary  Samued 

Nordstrom's 
growing  pains 

Retailing  chain  Nordstrom's  prof- 
its dropped  1 5%  in  the  second  quarter 
ended  July  31,  to  65  cents  a  share. 
The  stock  is  off  17%  from  its  high  oft 
the  last  12  months,  to  a  recent  411/2. 

But  look  at  why  earnings  have 
been  weak  and  you  will  discern  a  bar  r 
gain,  says  Jennifer  Black  Groves,  an 
analyst  at  Black  &  Co.,  a  Portland, 
Ore.  brokerage. 

Revenues  at  this  78-store  outfit 
climbed  only  6.5%,  to  $1.1  billion, , 
in  the  quarter,  while  expenses  rose 
12%,  to  $300  million.  But  the  out- 
lays represent  money  well  invested 
on  inventor)'  controls,  a  new  catalogi 
and  an  in-house  credit  card, 
says  Groves. 

Unlike  Federated  Department 
Stores,  whose  358  stores  blanket  thee 
country,  Nordstrom  continues  to 
expand.  The  company  will  have 
opened  five  stores  this  year  and  will 
do  so  without  straining  its  debt/ 
equity  ratio  of  26%. 


JDJ 


IVi  if, 


A  discounted  utility 

Not  many  growth  stocks  trade  at 
a  discount  to  liquidating  value.  But 
Terry  Hogan,  comanager  of  the 
$2.3  billion  Acorn  Fund,  thinks  he's 
found  one.  At  a  recent  8%,  debt- 
free  AES  China  Generating  Co.,  Ltd. ; 
trading  20%  below  the  cash  on 
its  books. 

AES  China,  based  in  Hong  Kong, 
will  invest  that  money  by  developing 
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power  plants  throughout  China.  Its 
Nasdaq  shares  have  fallen  45%  since 
being  offered  by  parent  aes  Corp., 
an  Arlington,  Va. -based  power  gener- 
ation company,  in  February  1994. 

Acorn  and  a  sister  fund  have  accu- 
mulated a  5.6%  stake  in  aes  China  at 
an  average  cost  of  about  S10  a 
share,  not  quite  breaking  even  so  far. 
Hogan  is  optimistic.  China  is  ex- 
pected to  add  20  gigawatts  of  power  a 
year  through  the  year  2000,  a  third 
of  the  new  capacity  to  be  added 
worldwide.  That  means  the  Chinese 
government  will  have  to  bring  in  for- 
eign developers. 

If  aes  China  is  permitted  to  earn 
at  least  1 5%  on  its  equity  in  new  power 
plants,  the  stock  should  get  to  12V2 
within  the  next  year.  Downside:  Chi- 
na, hungry  as  it  is  for  capital,  may 
keep  finding  new  ways  to  stiff  the  cap- 
italists who  supply  it. 


it  Rebuilding  Mexico 

o  Following  last  year's  peso  de- 
valuation, Mexican  construction 
Stock  prices  crumbled,  as  pros- 
h  pects  for  civil  engineering  projects 
:s.an  dwindled.  In  peso  terms  the  sector 
is  off  30%  in  1995. 

One  exception:  $2.1  billion 
(sales)  Empresas  ica,  whose  New 
M  Sfork  Stock  Exchange -traded  de- 
sro<<  Dositary  receipts  have  rebounded  to 
recent  IOV2  from  its  March  low 
3f  37/8.  There's  room  for  more  gains, 
cauli  iccording  to  Sarah  Lavers,  direc- 
or  of  research  for  London-based 
^atlnvest  Securities  Ltd. 

ICA  was  awarded  its  first  port 
:oncession,  in  Veracruz,  in  July.  It 
)lans  to  bid  for  a  concession  to 
>perate  Mexican  railways,  ica's 
oint  venture  with  Fluor  Daniel 
vas  just  awarded  a  $180  million 
:ontract  to  build  and  install  a 
>, 300-kilometer  fiber-optic  net- 
vork.  This  past  August  ica  won  a 
ontract  to  extract  coal  in 
olombia. 

ica,  Mexico's  largest  construc- 
ion  company,  is  trading  at  what  is 
nfclx    Iready  a  lofty  multiple — 29  times 
arnings  expected  for  1995.  But 
arnings  should  shoot  up  36%  in 
he  year  after  that.  More  important, 
healthy  cash  balance  means  ica 
[an  survive  even  in  lean  times. 

-Kerry  A.  Dolan  tm 
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Chances  are, 

your  first  Rolodex® 

phone  directory 

was  nothing  like  this. 


$89?! 


#65-939KY 


Think  you'd  be  lost  without  your  old 
desktop  flip  file?  We  think  you'll  like 
this  new  Rolodex  pocket  directory. 

Organizes  up  to  1000  detailed 
business-contact  files 

Stores  up  to  60  lines  per  file, 
displays  up  to  six  lines  at  once 

Allows  convenient  scrolling  plus 
instant  access  to  data  with  its 
powerful  electronic  search  mode 

Shares  data  with  compatible 
directories  via  IR  beam  and  links 
to  a  PC  with  available  interface 

To  order,  or  for  the  location 
of  a  store  near  you,  call: 

l-800-THE-SHACKSM 


RadioShack 

You've  got  questions.  We've  got  answers.8 


Pnces  apply  ai  participating  RadioShack  stores  and  dealers  Hems  not  available  at  a  participating  store  can  be  special -ordered  (subject  to  availability)  at  the  adver- 
tised price.  A  participating  store  will  offer  a  comparable  value  if  the  product  is  sold  out.  Independent  RadioShack  dealers  and  franchisees  may  not  be  participating  in 
this  ad  or  stock  or  special-order  every  item  advertised  Copies  of  applicable  warranties  are  available  upon  request  at  stores  tor  inspection  before  sale,  or  by  writing 
Customer  Relations,  1400  One  Tandy  Center,  Fort  Worth.  TX  76102.  *Rolodex  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Rolodex  Corporation. 


America's  schools 

and  nonprofits 

need  your  excess 

inventory! 

Donate  your  company's  excess, 
slow-moving  inventory  and  earn 
an  above-cost  federal  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

The  nonprofit  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Exchange  of  Indus- 
trial Resources  will  redistribute 
your  products  to  7,000  qualified 
schools  and  nonprofits,  all  over 
the  United  States. 

For  free  information: 

1-800-562-0955 


Dept  A-18-A 

560  McClure  Street 

Galesburg,  IL  61401 

Where  smart  business  and 
good  corporate  citizenship  meet. 

A  public  service  of  this  publication. 


THE  MUHLENKAMP  FUND 


INVESTING 
FOR  TOTAL 


RETURN 


Ron  Muhlenkamp 


Average  Annual  Returns 
Through  9/30/95 


ONE YEAR 


+24.0% 


FIVE  YEAR 


+21.2% 


SINCE  INCEPTION    +12.8% 

(11/17/88) 


•  100%  No  Load  •  IRA 's  Available 
•  $200  min.  investment 

Call  1-800-860-3863 

for  a  free  prospectus  and  more  information. 

iHi  Muhlenkamp  &  Company,  Inc. 

12300  Perry  Highway  Wexford,  PA  15090 

Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest.  The 
fund  can  only  be  offered  to  persons  residing  in  jurisdictions 
where  such  offer  can  legally  be  made.  Past  performance  does 
not  guarantee  future  results.  Fund  shares  when  redeemed 
may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  original  cost. 


VIEWPOINT 


Commerzbank's  focus  on  German 
and  European  economic  issues 


Will  private 
consumption  curb 
German  growth 
for  long? 


Economic  growth  was  almost  as  disappointing  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1990's  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s;  western 
Germany's  real  GDP  expanded  by  a  meagre  1.8%  on 
average  between  1990  and  1995,  the  second-lowest  rate  ' 
in  the  past  forty-five  years.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
ies, however,  the  growth  rate  trebled.  All  in  all,  therefore, 
the  record  for  the  decade  as  a  whole  was  not  too  bad. 
Is  a  similar  development  likely  to  happen  again? 


Unfortunately,  the  answer  is 
probably  no,  one  important  dif- 
ference between  then  and  now 
being  private  consumption, 
which  reflects  the  income  situ- 
ation of  households.  While  real 
private  consumption  grew  at  the 
same  rate  as  GDP  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineties,  real  dispos- 
able income  lagged  behind  by 
half  a  percentage  point  per  year. 
And  the  largest  component  of 
household  income,  wages  and 
salaries  after  direct  taxes  and 
social-security  contributions,  did 
not  even  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion; on  average,  they  are  4% 
lower  in  real  terms  in  1995  than 
they  were  five  years  ago. 
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The  poor  performance  of 

earned  income  mainly  reflects 
two  developments:  a  marked 
decline  in  employment  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineties  and 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  and  social-security 
contributions.  Every  year  be- 
tween 1990  and  1995,  there  was 
a  gap  of  almost  VA  percentage 
points  between  gross  and  net 
income  growth  for  the  typical 
salaried  employee.  In  addition, 
private  households'  purchasing 


the  D-mark  do  not  support  the 
view  that  the  second  half  of  the 
nineties  will  see  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  a  decade  earlier, 
when  2  million  jobs  were  created 
in  (western)  Germany.  What  is 
more,  it  can  no  longer  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  service  sec- 
tor will  contribute  significantly 
to  job  creation.  Projections  show 
that  if  wages  continued  to  rise  at 
this  year's  rate,  employment 
would  expand  by  no  more  than 
0.5%  per  year  up  to  the  end  of 


Patterns  of  growth  and  private  consumption 

Western  Germany,  at  constant  prices,  average  annual  growth  rates 
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power  was  further  eroded  by 
rises  in  administered  prices. 

What  does  the  future  hold  in 
store?  Regrettably,  the  govern- 
ment shows  no  great  inclination 
to  cut  its  revenues  as  a  share  of 
GDP.  A  reduction  by  no  more 
than  1  percentage  point  or  so  is 
planned  by  1998,  yet  perhaps 
not  even  this  modest  decline  will 
materialize.  While  a  further  rise 
in  social-security  contributions 
next  year  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  a  cut  in  income  taxes,  and 
the  solidarity  surcharge  on 
income  taxes  may  be  halved  in 
the  run-up  to  the  1998  election, 
1997  could  well  bring  another 
increase  in  indirect  taxes. 

On  the  employment  front, 
1995's  high  wage  increases  and 
the  deterioration  in  the  price 
competitiveness  of  German  pro- 
ducers due  to  the  appreciation  of 


the  decade.  Late  1980's-style  job 
creation  would  only  be  possible! 
with  wage  restraint  of  the  kind  I 
which  prevailed  in  1994. 

But  new  jobs  are  essential  if 
private  consumption  is  to  achieve 
solid  growth  again.  A  boost  in 
employment  would  significantly; 
ease  the  strains  on  the  social 
security  system  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  the  much-needed  reduc- 
tion in  non-wage  costs.  While 
wage  discipline  and  fiscal  policy 
may  leave  much  to  be  desired  at. 
present,  a  return  to  late-1980's 
growth  rates  is  still  feasible. 
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Folks  ask  me  how  long  this  bull  market  will 
run.  What  they  really  want  to  know  is  whether 
the  upside  is  worth  the  risk  of  getting  trapped 
at  the  top.  In  short,  is  it  too  late  to  play? 

I'm  flattered  people  ask,  but  I  don't  really 
know  when  this  bull  market  will  die.  My  best 
thinking  is:  It  shouldn't  end  before  about 
March,  and  may  well  run  strong  through  the 
elections  and  year-end.  How  much  further 
can  it  go  up?  Anywhere  from  10%  to  35% — 
maybe  to  the  650-to-750  range  on  the  s&P 
500.  After  that?  A  bear  market  of  normal  size — 
down  20%  to  30%  over  roughly  14  months, 
with  the  worst  damage  done  on  the  growth 
stock  side  of  the  market. 

How  will  we  know  when  the  end  is  nigh? 
Bear  markets  come  in  different  ways.  There  are  a 
bunch  of  possible  risks,  some  of  which  must 
evolve  before  a  bull  market  ends.  In  March  the 
presidential  campaign  could  turn  ugly  and  the 
market  may  discount  that  unpleasantness.  Also 
in  March,  Clinton  must  reappoint  Alan 
Greenspan  as  head  of  the  Fed  or  offer  up  a 
substitute.  Either  way  you  get  uncertainty.  If 
Greenspan  goes,  what  kind  of  person  will  suc- 
ceed him?  Someone  new,  and  new  at  this 
function,  often  scares  stocks.  If  he  stays,  that 
could  mean  trouble,  too. 

Greenspan  wants  Clinton  to  reappoint  him, 
so  the  Fed  chief  won't  tighten  money  much 
until  after  March,  and  until  then  the  bull  mar- 
ket will  live.  But  then,  if  reappointed,  I  think  his 
fangs  may  fast  appear.  He  likes  to  bite. 

And  by  late  1996  this  economic  expansion 
should  get  old  and  tired,  and  may  fatigue  itself 
into  a  rollover.  Enough  prosperity  long 
enough,  and  folks  finally  want  to  play  more  than 
they  want  to  work.  As  I  have  long  said,  there  is 
less  inflation  than  people  think.  So,  with  abso- 
lutely no  pricing  cushion,  a  recession  can 
ravage  corporate  earnings.  As  always,  the 
stock  market  will  discount  any  such  event. 

So,  sometime  next  year  there's  good  odds 
the  bull  market  will  end,  maybe  in  March,  may- 
be much  later.  I  have  no  reason  to  expect 
worse  than  a  normal  bear  market.  Why  do  I  say  it 
will  hit  growth  stocks  hard?  Because  bear  mar- 
kets rarely  repeat  stylistically.  In  1990  value 
stocks  were  ravaged,  but  not  growth  stocks. 
With  the  money  now  heavily  into  growth  stocks, 
time  is  ripe  for  this  next  bear  market  to  change 
leadership  and  trap  the  new  growth  stock  mon- 
ey. I  see  the  recent  toppy  action  of  leading 
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growth  stocks  as  a  further  forewarning. 

Here  are  some  potential  winners  for  what  is 
left  of  this  great  bull  market: 

RJR  Nabisco  (32)  has  been  a  doggy  stock 
for  years,  but  it  should  be  the  "big  easy"  in 
1996.  Great  brand  names.  You  just  can't  get 
any  better,  coupled  with  great  earnings  in  1996, 
and  now  a  not-so-bad  debt  load.  For  years 
rjr's  progress  slipped  straight  into  paying  down 
debt  rather  than  pushing  the  stock.  In  1989  it 
had  $22  billion  of  debt  and  only  $1.2  billion  of 
equity.  Now  that  it  has  more  equity  than  debt, 
progress  in  1996  should  go  straight  to  the  stock. 
At  100%  of  book  value,  65%  of  annual  sales 
and  a  P/E  of  16,  I  hope  to  see  a  price  of  50  next 
year,  with  below-average  risk. 

The  banks  are  hot.  Some,  too  hot.  I  rec- 
ommended Chase  Manhattan  (61 )  on  Feb.  13 
at  33.  With  the  Chemical  merger  out  and 
about,  I  would  sell  on  the  good  news  and  run 
to  the  bank — another  one — like  Boatmen's 
Bancshares  (37 ,  o-t-c),  which  I  recommended 
in  that  same  issue  at  29.  While  Boatmen's  is 
up,  I  think  it's  worth  fully  50.  Also  in  that  issue 
was  Bankers  Trust  (70)  at  57.  I  told  you  to 
expect  85.  I  still  expect  that,  and  while  you 
wait,  you  get  a  5.5%  dividend  yield. 

Some  folks  question  my  morals  in  recom- 
mending tobacco  stocks.  A  good  friend  accuses 

No,  bull  markets 
don't  last  forever,  but 
this  one  has  6  to  12  months' 
life  left  in  it. 


:  of  being  soft  on  leftism  because  I  now  like 
le  New  York  Times  Co.  (27).  I  am  not  fond  of 
ine  paper's  political  biases,  but  lots  of  people 
are  crazy  about  them.  The  Timeshzs  a  faithful 
market.  Times  addicts  and  nicotine  addicts.  As 
long  as  these  people  exist,  they  will  buy  their 
beloved  products.  The  company  has  a  great 
franchise.  Selling  below  where  it  was  three,  five 
or  nine  years  ago,  this  former  glamour  stock  is 
at  a  p/e  of  12  and  1 .7  times  book  value.  I  think 
it's  worth  fully  45. 

While  the  stock  is  up  since  I  first  recom- 
mended it  at  45  on  Feb.  13,  Paccar  (47)  has 
been  a  laggard.  But  I  still  think  its  price  can  be 
as  big  as  its  trucks,  and  that  is  big.  At  8  times 
earnings,  40%  of  sales  and  1.5  times  book 
value,  I  have  revised  my  goal  to  65.  M 
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At  THE  end  of  last  year,  I  went  on  record  with 
the  view  that  the  stock  market  would  trade  as 
high  as  4800,  with  a  low  of  3800,  and  would 
close  substantially  below  the  high.  Since  the 
market  has  closed  above  my  target,  it's  time  to 
raise  my  sights.  My  new  view  is  that  we  will 
approach  5000.  This  gain,  however,  will  likely 
come  from  a  different  set  of  names  than  those 
that  prevailed  in  the  first  nine  months. 

The  stock  market,  it  often  has  been  said,  is  a 
continual  battle  between  the  bulls  and  the  bears. 
Obviously  this  has  been  a  year  when  the  bulls 
prevailed.  But  if  there  is  any  common  ground  on 
which  they  both  agree  it  is  that  the  market's 
rise  has  been  a  function  of  individual  investors' 
buying  mutual  funds  for  their  pension,  retire- 
ment or  personal  plans.  Having  agreed  on  this, 
the  bulls  and  bears  part  company,  the  bears 
persuaded  that  this  mass  public  buying  is  a  typi- 
cal market  top,  the  bulls  persuaded  that  the 
buying  will  continue. 

Somewhat  belatedly,  I  admit,  I  sat  down  and 
started  to  take  the  numbers  apart  and  to  put  some 
other  pieces  into  what  should  have  been  a  sim- 
ple, cut-and-dried  puzzle.  I  first  found  diat  more 
money  went  into  stock  mutual  funds  in  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year  than  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  Specifically,  in  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year,  there  was  a  net  inflow  into  stock  funds  of 
$69.9  billion;  this  year  the  corresponding  total 
was  $46.1  billion,  a  34%  decline. 

So  much  for  the  myth  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket runs  on  mutual  fund  fuel.  In  the  1994 
period,  when  mutual  fund  money  was  gush- 
ing in,  the  market  was  off  3.4%.  This  year,  with 
a  substantially  lesser  inflow  from  mutual 
funds,  it  was  up  18.7%. 

I  then  found  that  IRA  and  Keogh  assets 
account  for  approximately  25%  of  all  equity  mu- 
tual funds.  This  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
five  years — no  substantial  change  here.  Whence 
then  comes  the  money  that  has  kept  this  bull 
alive  and  snorting?  Much  of  it  came,  apparently, 
from  investors'  cash  reserves.  The  reduction  in 
cos  from  1990  to  the  present  is  $388  billion. 
Guess  how  much  has  gone  into  mutual 
funds — $376  billion.  As  Keynes  would  have  put 
it,  investors  simply  reduced  their  liquidity 
preferences.  They  were  rational  to  do  so,  as 
events  have  shown. 

This  all  paints  a  positive  picture  for  the 
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future.  It  first  indicates  that  investors  have  not| 
been  as  irrational  as  many  reports  have  con- 
tended. Individuals  have  not  taken  out  second | 
mortgages,  borrowed  against  their  credit 
cards  or  otherwise  overextended  themselves  tc  | 
buy  stocks.  When  and  if  they  do,  I  will  be 
alarmed.  I  see  no  such  cause  for  alarm  now. 

If  individuals  haven't  provided  it,  where  has 
the  fuel  come  from?  This  year's  excess  cash  mostl| 
comes  from  mergers,  buybacks  and  other  cor- 
porate activities,  which,  through  Aug.  30,  totalei 
$310  billion.  The  psychological  boost  that 
quick  bucks  provide  investors  is  very  reminiscent  | 
of  the  1980s.  After  that  decade  one  researcher 
contended  that  less  than  50%  of  its  gain  was  funda  j 
mental,  while  the  balance  was  a  result  of  the 
positive  mood  created  by  deals  and  buyouts. 

My  analysis  of  these  numbers  taught  me 
that  I  really  had  underestimated  the  potential  o| 
this  market.  But  to  this,  my  natural  skepticism  i 

There  are  few  signs  of  excess 
in  this  market,  hut  that  is  no 
reason  to  get  carried  away. 
Stay  with  quality. 


added:  Be  careful.  Don't  get  carried  away  at  thi 
stage  of  the  bull  market,  and  above  all  don't 
assume  that  the  future  leaders  will  be  the  same 
technology  stocks  that  led  the  market  this 
spring  and  summer. 

I  would  stay  with  the  solid  companies  in  the 
technology  arena,  which  include  Texas  Instru- 
ments (79),  Compaq  (47)  and  Intel  (60).  But  I 
would  be  careful  of  .technology  in  general: 
Smaller  companies  that  have  ridden  the  coat- 
tails  of  their  larger  cousins  should  be  pruned  if 
not  eliminated.  Specifically,  any  stock  that  has  • 
doubled  and  has  a  P/E  in  excess  of  50  should  bt 
history  or  at  least  reduced. 

I  would  stay  with  large,  quality  issues,  includ- 
ing the  Bell  regionals,  which  I  first  mentioned  in 
mid- July.  I  would  also  keep  the  consumer 
names  of  late  August — Gap  (36),  Heinz  (46), 
Kellogg  (7  4)  and  PepsiCo  (52).  If  you  are  the 
adventuresome  sort  and  must  have  a  few  new 
ideas,  the  airlines  have  slowed  recendy,  and  I 
consider  both  American  (69)  and  Delta  (69) 
good  near-term  trades.  Bl 
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The  babble  of  the  budget  has  even  occa- 
sionally diverted  the  media  from  the  O.J.  Simp- 
son trial.  I  hate  to  be  a  party-spoiler,  but  I 
cannot,  as  so  many  others  are  doing,  put  a  hope- 
ful spin  on  prospects  for  bringing  federal 
spending  under  control. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  three  big-ticket 
items:  Social  Security,  defense  and  Medicare. 
These  programs  account  for  about  one- 
half  of  federal  spending.  If  they  aren't 
cut  down  to  size,  there  is  little  chance 
that  the  burden  of  the  federal  government 
can  be  alleviated. 

Social  Security,  with  current  annual  spend- 
ing of  $336  billion,  is  the  largest  program  in  the 
budget.  Its  unfunded  liabilities  amount  to 
31%  of  our  gross  domestic  product.  Unless 
changes  are  made  now,  the  system  will  blow 
up  (Forbes,  Oct.  9).  The  government  will  have 
to  either  break  promises  to  those  who  retire 
after  about  2010,  or  substantially  raise  tax  rates 
on  those  then  working. 

Since  the  New  Dealers  introduced  this 
chain-letter  scheme,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  land 
mine  for  politicians  who  wish  to  cut  govern- 
ment spending.  Notice  that  House  Speaker 
Gingrich  has  chosen  to  put  Social  Security 
off  limits  for  six  or  seven  years.  That  is  not 
a  hopeful  sign. 

What  about  the  second-largest  budget 
item,  defense  spending?  The  cold  war  is  over. 
We  won.  For  the  first  time  in  nearly  60  years 
the  U.S.  faces  no  major  military  threat  to  our 
vital  interests.  But  you  wouldn't  know  it  by 
looking  at  defense  spending.  Our  total  de- 
fense spending,  adjusted  for  inflation,  is 
about  where  it  was  during  the  peak  of  the  cold 
war.  And  the  current  U.S.  total  is  about 
equal  to  the  sum  of  defense  spending  by  all  of 
the  other  large  nations  combined.  The 
House  Republicans — remember  they  are  the 
big  budget-cutters — have  made  a  tentative 
commitment  to  maintain  defense  spending  at 
roughly  its  current  level  from  now  through 
fiscal  year  2000. 

At  least  $6  billion  of  the  defense  budget 
is  spent  on  highly  questionable  nondefense 
activities,  such  as  a  horse  roundup  in  New 
Mexico  and  small  business  development  in 
Hawaii.  This  spending  could  be  chopped 
without  threatening  our  national  security. 


In  addition,  tens  of  billions  could  be 
slashed  if  the  U.S.  geared  its  defenses  to 
post-cold-war  realities. 

Medicare  is  an  entitlement  program  that 
provides  government  health  insurance  for 
Americans  who  are  65  or  older.  Annual  spend- 
ing is  about  $160  billion  and  growing  3.7  times 
more  rapidly  than  inflation.  Like  Social  Secu- 
rity, this  scheme  is  in  big  trouble.  Although 
they  have  cried  wolf  before,  the  trustees  of 
Medicare's  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are 
again  saying  that  without  changes  the  pro- 
gram will  be  bankrupt  by  2002. 

Armed  with  language  concocted  by  their 
spin  doctors,  the  new  Republican  troops  have 
ridden  to  the  rescue.  They  have  offered  a  plan, 
absent  detailed  numbers,  that  will  "save"  Medi- 
care. The  only  problem  is  that  under  this  plan 
spending  per  beneficiary  will  jump  from  $4,816  i 
in  1995  to  $6,734  in  2002.  Budget-cutting? 
Inside  the  Beltway,  they  call  this  a  spending  cut 
Anywhere  else,  it's  a  big  increase. 

Bad  manners  aside,  the  spectacle  of  budget 
haggling  is  disturbing.  Politicos  on  both  sides  of ! 
the  aisle  have  ignored  a  simple,  but  important, 

For  all  the  posturing 
about  budget  cuts,  neither 
party  shows  any  real  will 
to  tackle  the  problem 
that  is  undermining 
the  economy. 


truth.  The  real  burden  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  economy  is  what  the  government 
spends,  or  mandates  others  to  spend,  not  how  it  t 
finances  that  spending. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  nothing  Congress  is 
doing  promises  to  even  hold  the  growth  in 
spending  to  the  inflation  rate,  let  alone  re- 
duce it  in  real  terms.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  tackling  the  cause  of  our  anemic  growth 
and  the  long  decline  in  the  external  value 
of  the  greenback.  Incidentally,  even  the 
dollar's  recent  rise  against  the  yen  seems  to 
have  stalled  out.  As  of  now  I  am  long  the  s&Pr 
500,  but  I  won't  be  for  much  longer.  This 
country  seems  to  lack  the  will  to  tackle  its 
underlying  problem.  M 
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BY  SHELBY  WHITE 


Shelby  White  is  a  New 
York-based  financial 
writer.  She  is  the  au- 
thor of  What  Every 
Woman  Should 
Know  About  Her 
Husband's  Money. 
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My  niece  Emily  may  or  may  not  be  Harvard 
material,  but  just  in  case,  I  want  to  be  sure  her 
parents  have  the  money  to  send  her.  Since  they 
are  both  schoolteachers,  they  will  need  some 
help  from  me.  Emily  is  3,  which  gives  me  a 
little  time  to  get  started. 

At  first  I  thought  I  would  give  her  money 
under  the  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act.  This  is 
an  inexpensive,  no-sweat  way  to  put  money  in 
trust  for  a  minor.  But  there's  a  catch:  A  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  trust  ends  when  the  beneficia- 
ry is  18  or,  in  some  states,  21.  In  2010  Emily's 
thoughts  might  be  of  other  things  than 
books — and  I  mean  the  money  to  be  for  educa- 
tion. What  other  options? 

My  lawyer  suggested  an  irrevocable  trust 
with  Crummey  powers.  Technically,  this  trust 
is  established  under  Section  2514(e)  of  the 

What's  the  best  way  to  start 
an  education  fund  for  a 
three-year-old?  I  advise 
stocks  and  a  Crummey  trust. 


IRS  code  of  1986.  You  create  a  trust  and  fund 
it.  I  can  put  510,000  a  year  into  a  Crummey 
trust  for  Emily  without  incurring  any  gift  tax. 
If  my  husband  wants  to  join  me,  we  can 
make  it  S20,000. 

The  only  catch  is,  the  beneficiary  has  the 
right  to  take  the  new  money  out.  Of  course,  if 
she  took  it  out,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
accumulate,  I  wouldn't  give  her  any  more. 
Since  Emily  is  a  minor,  her  mother  can 
exercise  the  withdrawal  power,  but  she  had 
better  not,  either. 

I  had  planned  to  start  her  trust  in  Janu- 
ary. By  the  time  I  had  all  the  paperwork  done, 
it  was  March.  In  March  I  opened  a  broker- 
age account  in  the  name  of  the  new  trust  and 
sent  in  a  check  for  SI 0,000  while  I  decided 
what  to  do. 

Using  the  college  planning  program  I 
found  in  Quicken,  I  calculated  that  by  starting 
with  SI 0,000  and  allowing  for  4%  inflation 
and  an  8%  rate  of  return,  I  would  ha\e  to  con- 
tribute S2,367.50  each  year  (adjusted  upward 
for  inflation)  to  keep  Emily's  money  growing 
enough  for  her  to  make  it  through  college. 

I  thought  about  buying  three  mutual 
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funds.  Although  I  would  have  bought  no- 
loads,  even  no-load  funds  have  expenses.  If  I 
didn't  plan  to  trade  a  lot,  I  would  be  better  off 
buving  individual  stocks,  paying  a  single 
brokerage  commission  and  saving  on  the  an- 
nual management  fee  that  funds  charge. 

So  I  bought  three  stocks  for  Emily:  Coca- 
Cola  (60),  Intel  (109)  and  Hewlett-Packard 
(67).  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  portfo- 
lio and  my  expenses  would  be  low.  The  com- 
mission was  S12 1 .55,  or  approximately 
1.21%.  In  the  average  mutual  fund  I  would 
have  had  to  pay  almost  that  much  every  year 
in  management  fees  and  expenses. 

For  me,  the  long-term  return  on  equities, 
which  has  averaged  a  little  more  than  7.1% 
between  1926  and  1993,  makes  stocks  an 
obvious  choice  for  Emily  over  the  next  1 5 
years.  The  big  flaw  in  the  planning  program 
is  Uncle  Sam's  cut  of  the  pie.  Unlike  iras  and 
other  tax-free  accounts,  Emily's  trust  will 
have  to  pay  taxes.  Every  year  the  trust  must  file 
a  separate  tax  return.  That's  another  reason  I 
like  the  idea  of  buying  stocks  instead  of  a  mutu- 
al fund.  I  figured  I  would  hold  the  stocks  for 
a  long  time,  whereas  in  a  growth  fund  there 
would  be  portfolio  turnover  and  capital  gains 
taxes  to  pay  almost  every  year. 

Just  over  six  months  have  gone  by  since  my 
initial  purchase.  Emily's  doing  real  well.  Using 
the  personal  finance  program  of  America  On- 
line, I  calculate  that  her  fund  is  now  worth  close 
to  $1 1,740— Intel  (63,  after  a  2-for-l  split), 
Hewlett-Packard  (84)  and  Coke  (69).  Nice,  but 
unsustainable.  You  can't  count  on  that  kind  of 
appreciation  regularly. 

My  original  plan  was  to  refigure  the  num- 
bers every  year  to  see  if  I  should  increase  or 
decrease  my  yearly  contribution.  However, 
flush  with  victory,  I  recalculated  what  I  would 
have  to  contribute  to  the  trust  if  I  were  able  to 
sustain  just  half  the  rate  of  increase.  According 
to  the  Quicken  program,  were  I  to  do  this,  I 
could  actually  take  out  $2  53  a  year  and  still  meet 
my  goal.  Obviously,  unrealistic,  too. 

At  any  rate,  I  now  face  a  dilemma:  Do  I 
continue  to  hold  these  stocks  that  have  al- 
ready performed  beyond  my  near-term  ex- 
pectations? Do  I  sell  and  look  for  new  stocks? 
With  only  three  stocks  I  really  have  little 
protection  should  the  market  dive.  So  I'm 
thinking  of  selling  a  third  of  the  stocks  and 
buying  long-term  Treasurys.  I  would  do  this, 
not  because  I  like  bonds,  but  to  cut  some  of 
my  market  risk  right  now,  since  I  think  these 
stocks  are  temporarily  too  high.  But  if  I  do 
that,  it  would  mean  selling  Emily's  portfolio, 
thereby  gi\ing  up  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pounding effect  of  long-term  investing.  In 
addition,  it  would  increase  my  costs,  which  I 
wanted  to  avoid.  IB 
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Treasure  Island 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Cocos,  off  Costa  Rica, 
is  to  divers  what  Pebble  Beach  is  to  golfers. 


By  John  Harding 

For  scuba  divers,  a  trip  to  Cocos 
Island  is  the  underwater  equivalent  of 
a  private  box  at  the  Super  Bowl.  Isla 
del  Coco,  to  use  its  local  name,  is  a  10- 
square-mile  speck  in  the  Pacific  half- 
way between  Costa  Rica  and  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  and  opposite  Colom- 
bia. Cocos  is  the  Treasure  Island  of 
legend  and  allegedly  inspired  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  book. 

Getting  there  is  an  adventure  in 
itself.  You  fly  to  San  Jose,  the  capital 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  then  take  a  2-hour 
bus  ride  to  Puntarenas,  a  dilapidated 
fishing  village.  From  there  the  island 
takes  30  hours  to  reach  by  boat. 

It  was  always  a  remote  place.  Early 
mariners  often  missed  it  when  it  was 
shrouded  in  the  heavy  clouds  that 
cloak  its  peaks.  A  dense  rain  forest 
covers  the  island,  slashed  by  waterfalls 
dropping  over  200  feet  to  deserted 
bays.  Having  replenished  their  water 
kegs,  gathered  some  fruit  and  a  few 
wild  pigs,  most  of  the  whalers  and 
windjammers  of  old  went  their  way. 
Some  carved  the  names  of  their  ships 
on  the  rocks  of  Chatham  Bay:  Wash- 
ington Gardner,  1797;  Charles  W. 
Morgan,  July  14,  1843.  The  whaler 
Morgan  is  today  preserved  at  the  Mys- 
tic Seaport  in  Connecticut. 

Declaring  Cocos  a  national  park, 
the  Costa  Rican  government  long  ago 
forbade  hunting  for  treasures  hidden 
there  by  pirates,  but  the  small  park 
service  garrison  in  Wafer  Bay  keeps 
busy  fending  off  commercial  fisher- 
men bent  on  killing  the  very  sharks  we 
have  come  to  see.  Their  fins  fetch 
fancy  prices  in  Asian  markets  as  the 
namesake  ingredient  in  soup. 

We  live  on  the  Sea  Hunter,  a  sturdy, 
115-foot-long,  28-foot-wide  vessel, 
which  offers  single,  double  or  triple 
cabins,  each  with  its  own  bath.  Sea 
Hunter  alternates  with  her  slightly 
smaller  sister,  the  Undersea  Hunter, 
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making  ten-day  trips  to  Cocos  even' 
two  weeks,  except  from  mid-Septem- 
ber to  mid-October,  when  both  boats 
are  hauled  for  maintenance. 

One  of  the  two  Israeli-born  part- 
ners who  own  the  fleet  is  often 
aboard,  Yosy  Naaman  or  Avi  Klapfer, 
a  noted  underwater  photographer. 

The  20  divers  on  board  are  an 
international  crowd  from   Belgium, 
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Cocos  Island,  off  Costa  Rica 

Rich  in  sea  life,  empty  of  inhabitants. 


Costa  Rica,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  They  include 
bankers,  geologists,  teachers,  dentists 
and  ecologists.  The  average  age  is 
about  45,  and  not  all  are  expert  divers. 
They  needn't  be.  The  creatures  we've 
come  to  see  usually  cruise  near  the 
surface  or  around  shallow  reefs.  Few 
of  the  dives  in  the  clear,  tropical  wa- 
ters take  us  down  more  than  100  feet. 

Are  the  sharks  dangerous?  Not  es- 
pecially. Their  traditional  fish  food  is 
abundant,  anyway,  so  why  should 
they  go  for  human  meat  packaged  in 
neoprene  suits?  Nevertheless,  sharks 
are  unpredictable,  and  we  are  warned 
not  to  touch  them  or  anything  else — 
including  coral. 

A  typical  Cocos  dive  day  starts  on 
one  of  the  pangas,  motoring  to  a 
craggy  chunk  of  rock  populated  by 


boobies  and  frigate  birds.  We  don  ou 
dive  gear  and  tumble  backwards  ol 
the  side  of  the  boat. 

Peering  down  into  the  indig< 
depths  over  100  feet  below,  we  sin 
down  past  a  rockv  wall.  Slim,  aerody 
namic  shapes  lie  in  sand  hollows  be 
tween  the  rocks,  gray  and  sleek.  As  w 
get  closer  a  tail  twitches,  a  rounder 
snout  is  raised,  and  suddenly  five  o 
six  white-tip  reef  sharks  scatter,  re 
sentful  of  our  intrusion.  A  10-foo 
hammerhead  approaches,  displaying 
a  curved  mouth  bristling  with  jaggei 
teeth.  White  scars  on  her  silver-gra 
flanks  show  that  she's  recently  beei 
mating;  males  inflict  deep  bites  in  th 
violent  ritual.  Looking  up  to  the  ligh 
above,  we  witness  the  awesome  sigh 
of  dozens  of  hammerheads  passim 
overhead  like  a  squadron  of  fighte 
planes,  breaking  formation  and  criss 
crossing  with  sinuous  sweeps. 

Dropping  deeper,  we  pass  to  a  low 
er  layer  of  colder  water  sweeping  ii 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  A 
underwater  cavern  yawns  before  us 
and  as  we  enter,  a  duo  of  big  marbl 
rays  part  company  and  swing  by  oil 
either  side,  their  mottled  back 
matching  the  boulders  around  us. 

Taking    care    not    to    be    pushe< 
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The  "Sea  Hunter"  against  the  rocks  where  clusters  of  sea 

at  Cocos  Island  urchins  wait  to  spear  us  on  their  6- 

Our  ten  days'  inch  spines,  we  see  the  head  of  a  large 

live-aboard  green  moray  eel  poking  out  of  a  crev- 

took  30  hours  ice,  its  jaws  opening  and  closing  like  a 

to  reach  cantankerous  terrier.  A  pair  of  blue- 

Treasure  Island  and-orange  spinv  lobsters  wave  their 

from  Costa  Rica.  long,  thorny  antennas  at  us  from  be- 

■■■■  neath  a  rock. 

Before  the  dive  is  over,  we  see  a 
school  of  amberjacks,  a  lone,  100- 
pound  tuna,  8-foot-wide  manta  rays, 
starfish,  parrot  fish,  puffer  fish,  tur- 
quoise angels,  striped  triggerfish  and 
pods  of  dolphins. 

Ten    days    aboard    the    Undersea 

Hunter  or  Sea  Hunter  runs  about 

$2,900  per  person,  including  meals, 

diving  and  fees.  Bus  transfers  are  ar- 

A  McDonald's  ranged  to  Puntarenas  from  San  Jose, 

for  sea  denizens  which  is  served  from  the  U.S.   by 

Clockwise,  from  Lacsa,  American  Airlines  and  United 

lower  left:  Airlines.  For  reservations  and  infor- 

sailfish,  mation  contact  See  &  Sea  Travel  Ser- 

hammerhead,  vice  in  San  Francisco.  Phone:  415- 

morayeel,  434-3400;   fax:   415-434-3409;   E- 

manta  ray.  mail:  divxprt@ix.netcom.com.  Try  to 

wmmm  book  six  months  in  advance.  M 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


Tieing  one  on 

What's  a  highly  visible  difference  between  the  Eighties 
and  the  Nineties?  Answer:  men's  neckties. 


By  Graham  Button 

"I  have  ABOUT  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  ties  today  that 


I  did  ten  years  ago,11  says  Augie  Nieto, 
chief  executive  of  Life  Fitness,  an 
exercise  equipment  maker.  "I  even 
have  a  Jerry  Garcia  tie." 

Like  many  executives  at  companies 
that  have  adopted  casual  dress  poli- 
cies, Nieto  is  donning 
ties  in  the  office  less 


often  these  days.  When  he  does,  he 
opts  for  ties  that  spark  comment* 
from  customers  and  colleagues. 

Broad  ties,  narrow  ties,  bow  ties, 
ties  designed  by  rock  stars.  Like  fash-| 
ion  itself,  the  male  necktie  is  a  cultural 
weather  vane.  In  the  1980s  the  so- 
called  power  tie — bold  reds  and  yel- 
lows accentuated  by  traditional  pat- 
terns— signified  conformity:  a  way  ol 
saying,  "I'm  serious  but  don't  make 
waves.11 

That's  all  out  now,  kaput,  finished. 
Ties  in  the  1990s  have  loud,  boister- 
ous patterns.  They  shout:  "I'm  an 
individualist,  not  bound  by  the; 
rules."  Jay  Leno  and  Rush  Limbaugh 
set  the  style. 

As  it  has  been  for  about  five  years, 
the  preferred  width  is  four  to  four- 
and-a-half  inches.  Ifyou  like  narrower; 
ties,  try  the  back  of  your  closet. 

"People  now  want  color  and  excite- 
ment in  their  neckwear,"  says  Troy\ 
Heiden,  associate  merchandise  man 
ager  for  the  Knot  Shop.  Muted  earth' 
tones  are  giving  way  to  bright,  crispp 
colors — golds,  blues,  pinks  and  reds.' 
Designer  ties  by  Format  and  Pancaldi, 

favorites    among    celebrities,    willlf 
catch  the  eye  at  100  paces. 

To  the   past   belong  pin 
dots,  polka  dots  and  tradi- 
tional diagonal  stripes.. 
In  their  place:  expan- 
sive   abstract    pat- 
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terns  and  panel  de- 
signs from  designers 
like  Gene  Meyer.  Ar- 

Dcaj4  chitectural  motifs  like 
Corinthian,      with 
waves   and   gold   tones,   are 
clicking  for  Gianni  Versace. 

Since  women  make  about  65%  of  all 
J  tie  purchases,  tie  fashions  often  mirror 

,,.,  trends  in   women's  apparel.   Which 
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The  loud  and  the  bold 

1  Tabasco,  $25 

2  Gucci,  $90 

3  J.  Garcia,  $29.50 

4  Gucci,  $90 

5  Gianni  Versace,  $90 

6  Gene  Meyer,  $59.50 

7  Nicole  Miller,$60 

8  Robert  Daskal,  $65 


9  Brooks  Brothers,  $38 

10  Brooks  Brothers,  $38 

11  Format,  $70 

12  Jhane  Barnes,  $70 

13  Charvet,  $110 

14  Format,  $70 

15  Calvin  Klein,  $77.50 

16  Etro,  $85 
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For  your  ears 
only 

Tired  of  the  static  on  your  cordless  phone? 
Nervous  about  the  lack  of  privacy?  Help  is  at  hand 


*l'*o  if 


By  Alexandra  Alger 

Americans  love  cordless  phones — 
62%  of  U.S.  households  have  one.  We 
also  hate  what  is  wrong  with  them. 
Depending  on  your  home,  the  range 
of  the  signal  is  limited,  especially  in 
high-rise  buildings.  There  can  be 
cross  talk  or  static — from  other  cord- 
less phones,  computers,  household 
appliances,  even  baby  monitors. 

Worst  of  all,  there  is  the  security 
problem.  Neighbors'  cordless  phones 
that  are  giving  you  static  could  also  be 
picking  up  your  conversations.  It's 
now  against  federal  law  to  eavesdrop, 
but  anyone  with  a  radio  scanner  with- 
in a  half  a  mile  of  you  could  tune  you 
in.  "We  always  tell  our  customers  that 
they  shouldn't  say  anything  that  they 
wouldn't  want  to  see  on  the  front 
page  of  their  local  newspaper,"  says 
David  Jordan,  an  advisory  engineer  in 
technical  security  for  MCI  Communi- 
cations Corp. 

Still,  people  get  careless.  Last  year  a 
Memphis  woman  and  her  lover  were 
arrested  after  a  friend  with  a  police 
scanner  overheard  them  plotting  to 
kill  the  woman's  husband. 

Happily,  a  new  generation  of  digi- 
tal cordless  telephones  is  coming  on 
the  market  that  corrects  those  prob- 
lems— at  a  price.  Analog  cordless  tele- 
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phones — the  standard  type — average 
S60  to  S70.  The  new  digital  phones 
have  retail  prices  of  at  least  S200, 
though  they  will  doubtless  drop 
somewhat  as  the  market  continues 
to  grow. 

Standard  cordless  telephones  trans- 
mit conversations  over  F\i  radio  waves 
(the  46-to-49-megahertz  band);  dig- 
ital phones  run  on 
the  902-to-928- 
megahertz  band, 
higher  and  less 
crowded.  The  best 
new  models  also  use 
a  transmission  tech- 
nology called  spread 
spectrum.  Not  only 
is  there  far  less  inter- 
ference on  these 
new  phones,  but 
their  range  is  also 
greater — 2,000  feet 
or  even  more — 
since  they  use  more 
electrical  power. 

You  can't  casually  eavesdrop  on 
spread-spectrum  phones.  They  con- 
vert voice  signals  into  digital  code 
before  transmitting  them  from  the 
receiving  station  to  your  handset. 
And  their  transmission  patterns  are 
complex  and  hard  to  crack. 
(Spread-spectrum  techniques 
were  invented  to  thwart  ene- 
my jamming  in  WWII.)  But 
even  these  phones  are  not  in- 
violable. They  can  be  decod- 
ed— but  it  would  take  an  ex- 
pert hacker  to  do  it. 

Spread-spectrum  phones 
have  been  around  for  two 
years,  but  buying  one  is  just 
starting  to  make  sense.  The 
first  model,  produced  by  Cin- 
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cinnati  Microwave  Inc.,  was  unprov- 
en  and  costly — $350.  This  fall  about  a. 
dozen  different  models  are  appearing. 
The  cheapest  are  retailing  for  just  i 
under  $200.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
prices  should  drop  further,  as  retailers 
begin  their  holiday-season  drive  to 
boost  sales. 

The  new  spread-spectrum  phones  • 
are  not  yet  in  every  \ 
electronics  store,  al- 
though Radio  Shack  k 
outlets  already  stock I 
its  own  brand. 

You  can  call  other  i 
manufacturers      di- 
rectly   for    a    local! 
dealer:    Uniden    of1 
America  (817-858- 
3596);     Cincinnati 
Microwave      (800- 
433-3487);  South- 
western Bell  (800- 
366-0937);        and! 
Cobra     Electronics  • 
(800-262-7222).  Cincinnati  Micro- 
wave's  Escort  brand  is  available  only 
through  mail  order.  The  Escort  9100 
model,  at   $199.95,  is  one  of  the: 
cheapest    models    on    the    market! 
right  now.1 

AT&T  and  VTech  Communications  V 
(800-624-5088)  will  introduce  their? , 
first  models  soon.  Sony's  DCT-201, 
due  next  spring,  will  come  with  an 
intercom  system  and  a  regular,  corded 
phone  incoiporated  into  the  base  unit. 
It's  handy  if  you  are  closer  to  the  base 
station  when  the  phone  rings  and  the 
cordless  extension  is  out  in  the  garden. 
If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more 
about  digital  phones,  call  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association  (703- 
907-7600)  in  Arlington,  Va.  for  free! 
pamphlets.  ■  I 
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Omega  Constellation. 
Self-winding  chronometer 

in  18K  gold  and  steel. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


nega  Constellation.    Reshaped  for  today's  fashion. 

e  chc   btle  changes  make  the  case  and  bracelet  rounder 

d  softer  but  the  distinctive  four  claws  still  embrace 

k   :  case  and  clearly  identify  the  Constellation. 

""   tention  to  every  detail,  from  the  domed  crystal  to 
hen 

uxlti 
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*  BORSHEIM'S 

120  Regency  Parkway 

Omaha,  NE  68114 

1-800-642-GIFT 


the  applied  indexed  dial,  enhances  Constellation's 
overall  appearance. 

World  renowned  and  recognized  for  its 
styling  throughout  the  years,  the  new 
Constellation,  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

O 

OMEGA 

The  sign  of  excellence 

©1995  Omega   a  division  of  BWH  (US)  Inc 
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How  Wedgwood 

creamed 

the  competition 

Collectors  still  get  fired  up  about  pearly  creamware 
two  centuries  after  Josiah  Wedgwood  save  it  his  name. 


.By  Doris  Athineos 


Wedgwood 
krater  vase 
One  of  a  pair 
of  copies  of  an 
ancient  Greek 
urn,  valued 
at  $50,000. 


Everyone  knows  the  powder-blue 
stoneware  decorated  with  dead  Greek 
poets  in  togas.  But  that's  later  Josiah 
Wedgwood  stuff.  Before  plaques  and 
jasperware  tea  sets  made  him  famous, 
he  was  firing  humble  creamware  for 
farmers. 

Wedgwood  (1730-95 )  bridged  the 
market  gap  between  porcelain,  af- 
fordable only  by  the  high  and  mighty, 
and  humble  wooden  bowls.  He  re- 
fined the  clay  formula  of  earthenware, 
making  ordinary  creamware  resemble 
porcelain. 

The  man  knew  how  to  sell.  "Wedg- 
wood was  the  father  of  modern  mar- 
keting," says  Letitia  Roberts,  Sothe- 
by's ceramic  specialist.  Once  he  be- 
came "Potter  to  Her  Majesty,"  he 
increased  prices  for  the  nobility. 
"Then  he  lowered  the  prices  so  that  l 
the  middling  people  could  afford  it," 
notes  Roberts — thus  broadening  his  i 
market. 

Smart  marketer  that  he  was,  Wedg 
wood  understood  the  importance  oft 
the  celebrity  client.  In  1773  Cather- 
ine the  Great  of  Russia  ordered  a  952- 
piece  creamware  dinner  service  for  the  : 
Chesmenski  Palace,  situated  very  near  r 
a  frog  swamp.  Wedgwood  went  all  I 
out.  Each  hand-painted  plate,  bowl  I 
and  cup  depicted  a  small,  prone  frog  : 
as  well  as  scenes  of  different  British  i 
castles  and  landscapes — some  1,244 
views  in  all.  Thirty  painters  worked  for 
11  months,  and  Catherine's  £2,700  i 
payment  barely  covered  costs. 

Today  770  pieces  survive  at  the : 
Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  stray  • 
plates    can    pop    up    at    auction.    A 
chipped  "frog-service"  dessert  plate 
sold  for  $16,500  in  1991. 

Not  one  to  rest  on  his  laurel-bor- 
dered plates,  Wedgwood  kept  on  pot- 
ting. After  5,000  experiments,  he 
concocted l  the  smooth,  durable 
stoneware  that  came  to  be  known  as 
jasperware.  It  looked  like  architectur- 
al plaster  but  stained  to  even  shades  of 
blue,  green  and  lilac.  Jasperware  was' 
so  impressive  that  the  Sevres  royal 
porcelain  factory  in  France  and  the 
Meissen  works  in  Germany  later] 
cloned  it.  The  best  of  18th-century 
jasperware  is  translucent  when  held  to 
light,  rings  like  porcelain  and  feels 
silky  to  the  touch. 

From  aristocratic  friends  Wedg- 
wood borrowed  Roman  and  Greek 
antiquities  to  copy,  including  som& 
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HIT  THE  FAIRWAY... 
AVOID  THE  ROUGH 


Accuracy... 

NEST  EGG  goes  to  the  most  exclusive  addresses 
in  America.  These  include  Boca  Raton,  Cohasset, 
Dunwoody,  Evergreen,  Fairfax,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Ho  Ho  Kus,  Highland  Park,  Indian  Hill,  Lake  Forest, 
Minnetonka,  New  Hope,  Overland  Park,  Princeton, 
Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Scottsdale, 
and  Unionville. 

Squarely  Hit... 


Using  the  most  discriminating  zip  code 
screening,  NEST  EGG  is  distributed  bi-monthly  through 
community  newspapers  that  reach  your  best  advertising  prospect 
men  and  women  with  the  disposable  income 
ctio    to  invest  for  long-term  security.  The  movers  &  shakers... who 
buy  luxury  goods  and  services.. .who  travel  to  exotic  locales  here 
and  abroad. ..an  elusive  and  hard-to-reach  audience  in 
large  numbers. 
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With  Distance... 

NEST  EGG  now  goes  to  2.5MM  affluent  suburban 
households.  Most  magazines  promise  qualified  readers. 
NEST  EGG  delivers  the  quality  and  quantity  of  readers  to 
make  your  advertising  dollars  go  farthest  —  each  and  every 
month.  So  if  you're  not  using  NEST  EGG,  you're  not  using 
the  best  club  in  your  bag. 


Nest  Egg 

2.5  million  households  strong  and  growing 

An  Investment  Dealers'  Digest  Publication 
Contact  Rick  Norris,  Publisher  at  (212)  432-2584 
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vases  and  urns  found  on  digs  in  Her- 
culaneum,  Italy.  Wedgwood  made 
about  30  jasper  copies  of  the  legend- 
ary Portland  vase,  a  cameo-glass  vase 
from  the  1st  century  B.C.  He  craftily 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  portraitist  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  gushed  (in  print)  over 
the  imitations.  One  of  those  18th- 
century  Portland  vases  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  Wedgwood  at  auction:  It  sold 
for  about  $60,000.  Another  Portland 
vase  traded  privately  for  a  reported 
$95,000. 

Many  18th-century  jasperware  de- 
signs were  revived  by  the  Wedgwood 
company  in  the  19th  century,  but 
they  are  not  so  highly  valued.  Nine- 
teenth-century Portland  vases,  for  ex- 
ample, go  for  only  about  $3,000. 
"They  were  made  to  be  used,"  says 
Roberts.  "They  don't  have  a  lot  of 
artistic  flair." 

Wedgwood  made  black  stoneware, 
called  basalt,  with  a  bronze-like 
sheen.  In  the  1780s  he  made  basalt 
library  busts  of  82  figures,  mostly 
from  antiquity,  from  Aristotle  to 
Zeno.  He  also  made  Etruscan  vases 
and  buff-colored  caneware. 

Wedgwood  wasn't  shy.  He  was  the 
first  potteiy  manufacturer  to  impress 
his  own  name  in  clay  on  the  bottom  of 
his  pots.  He  successfully  lobbied  for 
construction  of  a  93-mile-long  canal 
linking  his  factory  to  Liverpool  and 
Hull.  The  waterway  brought  down 
the  cost  of  bringing  raw  materials  to 
his  factory.  Since  finished  goods 
could  now  be  barged  out,  he  reduced 
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Portland  vase  (left).  One  fetched  a  record  $60,000  at 
auction.  Single  "frog"  plate  (top),  from  the  service  made 
for  Catherine  the  Great,  sold  for  $16,500.  Fairyland 
lustre  ware  produced  at  the  Wedgwood  factory  from  1915  to 
1931  is  now  hot.  A  ginger  jar  and  cover  fetched  $28,000. 


breakage  incurred  in  sending  his  frag- 
ile products  by  cart  over  bumpy  roads. 
In  those  days  transportation  was  a 
major,  often  the  major,  cost  in  manu- 
facture. The  canal  cut  Wedgwood's 
transport  costs  by  as  much  as  85%. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was  an  English 
supporter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  a  grandfather  of  evolutionist 
Charles  Darwin.  His  business  has  sur- 
vived for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Today  creamware  and  jasperware  are 
produced  by  Waterford  Wedgwood 
pic,  and  descendant  F.  Alan  Wedg- 
wood sits  on  the  board. 

Charlotte  Zeitlin  started  collecting 
Wedgwood  60  years  ago  with  her 
husband  David,  then  a  bristle  import- 


er in  Philadelphia.  While  in  London 
for  the  bristle  auctions,  the  Zeitlins 
collected  hundreds  of  Wedgwood 
urns,  bowls,  plaques — even  a  sage- 
green  jasperware  stiletto  heel  that  was 
made  in  1957. 

At  first  Charlotte  scooped  up  less 
expensive  19th-century  pieces.  Then 
other  collectors  and  lots  of  reading 
led  her  to  trade  up  to  the  18th  centu- 
ry. But  she  never  parted  with  some 
19th-century  favorites:  black  basalt 
vases  trimmed  in  gold,  or  with  snake - 
handled  vases. 

Nor  was  she  afraid  of  bucking  the 
crowd.  "Wedgwood  people  were 
date  snobs  and  said,  'It  must  be 
marked,'  '      remembers     Charlotte, 
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who  nonetheless  paid  about  S400  for 
an  unmarked,  33-inch-high  krater 
vase  at  a  London  shop  in  1960.  So- 
called  krater  vases  are  replicas  of  an- 
cient Greek  urns  that  were  used  for 
mixing  wine  and  water. 

"I  thought  it  was  an  umbrella 
stand,"  she  confesses.  But  it  had 
caught  her  eye,  and  after  nine  years 
hunting  for  clues,  she  found  that  her 
vase  was  one  of  only  two  1 8th-century 
Wedgwood  copies  of  the  original,  4th 
century  B.C.  krater  vase,  which  is 
housed  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  other  Wedgwood  copy  is  in  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum.  "The 
v&A  didn't  know  what  they  had  until  I 
told  them,"  says  Charlotte.  In  1992 
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she  gave  her  krater  vase  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art,  where  it  went 
on  permanent  display  on  Sept.  16.  It's 
valued  at  S50,000.  ' 

Again  departing  from  the  advice  of 
experts,  Zeitlin  plunked  down  S30  in 
1975  for  five  pieces  of  Fairyland 
lustreware,  a  colorfully  glazed  bone 
china.  It  was  produced  at  the  Wedg- 
wood factor)'  from  1915  to  1931  by 
artist  Daisy  Makeig- Jones.  Now  it's 
hot.  In  1993  a  Fairyland  ginger  jar 
and  cover  sold  for  S28,000  at  Bon- 
hams  in  London. 

Other  20th-century  Wedgwood 
pieces  now  being  snatched  up  by  col- 
lectors include  basalt  sea  lions  and 
polar  bear  figures  made  by  artist  John 


Charlotte  Zeitlin 
A  Wedgwood  collector  for 
60  years  who  taught  the 
experts  a  thing  or  two. 


Skeaping  for  the  Wedg- 
wood factor)'  starting  in 
1927.  Original  Skeaping 
figures  are  marked  "Wedg- 
wood," "Etruria"  and 
"England." 

Alas,  misidentified  and 
fake  Wedgwood  is  com- 
mon. The  most  desirable 
18th-century  mark  is 
Wedgwood  &  Bentley  (his 
partner),  which  sometimes 
appears  "w&B."  If  "Eng- 
land" appears  as  part  of  the 
mark,  it  was  probably  a  re- 
make, produced  after 
1891.  And  stay  away  from 
Wedgwood  spelled  with  an 
extra  "e"  in  the  middle.  It 
was  a  19th-century  potter's 
attempt  to  cash  in  on  the 
name. 

Less  obvious  are  18th- 
century  fakes  that  hit  the 
market  a  few  years  ago — 
turned  out  by  a  former 
Wedgwood  potter.  Buy 
from  a  reputable  dealer 
who  guarantees  sales. 

Volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten on  Wedgwood  potter)'; 
the  515-page  Wedgwood: 
Tlie  New  Illustrated  Dictio- 
nary by  Robin  Reilly  (An- 
tique Collectors'  Club, 
S89.50)  is  a  good  place  to 
start. 
U.S.  museums  with  outstanding 
collections  include  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Museum  of  Art,  which  houses 
the  1,400-piece  collection  of  Dwight 
and  Lucille  Beeson.  Pick  up  the  Bee- 
son  catalog  (S45  softcover). 

The  Wedgwood  Society  of  New 
York  meets  six  times  a  year  (5  Dog- 
wood Court,  Glen  Head,  N.Y. 
1 1545 ).  The  S25  annual  membership 
fee  includes  a  newsletter. 

In  England,  visit  the  Wedgwood 
Museum  (44-1782-204-218)  in  Bar- 
laston,  Staffordshire,  which  chroni- 
cles the  founder's  career  in  a  special 
exhibition  through  Dec.  15.  You  can 
also  tour  the  factor)'  there,  where 
Wedgwood  is  still  made.  m 
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EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


Receive  Value  Line 
for  only  JS^  $55 

I       An  introductory  subscription  to  The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey 

brings  you  the  2000-page  Investors  Reference  Library — Value  Line's  most 

recent  Ratings  and  Reports  on  1 700  stocks  and  the  practical  guide  How  to 

Invest  in  Common  Stocks.  You  will  also  receive  analyses  of  about  130  stocks 

each  week  for  10  weeks  for)S65  $55.  Available  only  once  every  three  years  to 

any  household.   SPECIAL  BONUS:  With  your  subscription  you  will  also 
receive  BARRON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  FINANCE  AND  INVESTMENT  TERMS 

Third  Edition  (retail  price.  $10,951—537  pages  filled  with  over  3.000 

definitions  of  terms  from  stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  corporate  finance,  and 

more.  (Available  while  supplies  last.)  Your  subscription  to  Value  Line  may  be 

tax-deductible.  Consult  your  tax  advisor.  Send  check  or  money  order  along 

with  name,  address  and  zip  code  together  with  this  ad  or: 

Call  Toll-Free  1-800-833-0046 


(Ext.  2903-Dept.  316F23)  American  Express,  MasterCard  or  Visa.  24  hours  a  day, 

7  days  a  week.  30  day  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 

NY  residents  add  sales  tax.  Foreign  rates  upon  request. 


The  Value  Line  Investment  Survey® 

PO  Box  3988  New  York 
NY  10008-3988 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"They  Laughed 

When  I  Told 

Them  I  Could 

Make  $150,000 
a  Year  as  a 

Consultant..." 

My  friends  all  said,  "A  consul- 
tant in  what?"  But  now  I'm  get- 
ting the  last  laugh  as  I  make  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
on  each  client  with  my  own  con- 
sulting business. 

I  offer  two  unique  niche  ser- 
vices that  every  company  needs, 
but  best  of  all,  I  do  it  on  a  no-risk 
contingency  basis.  Needless  to 
say,  that  attracts  far  more  clients 
than  I  can  handle. 

A  very  limited  number  of  peo- 

I       pie  throughout  the  country  are 

now  being  trained  to  do  the  same 

thing  in  their  own  areas,  and  a 

I       personal  computer,  fax  machine, 

1      good  communications  skills,  and 

about  $13,000  in  start-up  capital 

are  all  that's  required. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  and 
would  like  the  full  particulars, 
call  1-800-660-0330,  Toll  Free, 
Mon-Fri,  9:00  am  to  5:30  pm, 
CTS.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  IN  DELAWARE! 


Specialists  in  setting  up  Delaware 
Corporations.  General,  Aircraft, 
Boat  &  Shelf  Corporations. 
Vdawure    Call/Write  for  FREE  KIT: 

1 'T&VLSf rv         P0-  Box  484-FB 
a    \f»     X    Wilmington,  DE  19899 
M    htd  800-321-CORP-  302-652-6532 


S  OVER  ONE  BILLIONS 


WORTH  OF  BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE  BY  OWNERS 
Major  Minyticluring  to  Small  Retail  Shops 

No  Brokerage  Fees 
To  Buy  or  Soil 
1-800-999-SALE 
GREAT  WESTERN  business  services,  inc. 


NATIONWIDE 


SPEAK  AND 
GROW  RICH 

Speaker/Facilitator  Opportunities 

—  Proven  Seminar  System  — 

Complete  Training  and  Support 

(416)798-2295 


PROTECT  YOUR  ASSETS 


You've  worked  hard  to  build  your 
wealth-now  make  sure  it's  protected! 
15  years  experience  with  asset  pro- 
tection, offshore  trusts  and  estate 
planning.  Call  today:  801-266-3117 


Merrill,  Scott  &  Associates 


AT&T,  MCI, 
SPRINT,  BELL,  GTE 


CONSULTING 
CASH  COW! 

Free  Video 

Investment 
Required 
$14.5k 


800-910-4760 


CPA's  Free  Book  Reveals: 


How  To  Buy  Or  Start 
Any  Kind  of  Business  With 
Absolutely  None 
of  Your  Own  Cash. 

Complimentary  copy  to  serious  parties. 
Call  800-352-9400  or  (702)  384-0700. 


"USA  TODAY  CALLED  THIS 
THE  SECOND  BEST  BUSINESS" 

(Wed.  March  29,  1995  Issue) 

Join  our  National  conference 
call.  Upper  income.  Bona  fide 
ground  floor  oppty.  Financing 
available.  Call  1-800-704-4287. 


BUSINESS  FINANCING 


IMMEDIATE  CASH 

FOR  YOUR  RECEIVABLES 

We  provide  quick  &  convenient  funding 

to  companies  who  need  capital 

to  expand  their  businesses. 

CASH  AVAILABLE  NOW 

Prime  Capital  Corporation 

Tel  407-684-6100  •  Fax  407-584-6175 


Give  the  gift  of  health 
to  America's  babies. 

Join  the  March  of  Dimes 
WalkAmerica. 

Call  (he  March  ol  Dimes  Binh  Defects  Foundation 
and  sign  up  today1 


Umversitv  Dearees 


Approved  Self  Paced  Home  Study 

Associate  Bachelors  Masters  Docfo 

Business  Admin,  Public  Admin,  HeaU 

Care  Admin,  Human  Resources.  Fmancj 

International  Business,  Tech  Mgmt,  Lai 

Paralegal,  Psychology,  Call  for  brochuil 

(800)  477-2254  (24  hrs) 

Southern  California  University 

for  Professional  Studies 

1840  E.  17St-F,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


COLLEGE  DEGREE 

BACHELOR'S  •  MASTER'S  •  DOCTORAL 

For  Work.  Life  and  Academic  Expert 

Earn  your  degree  through^ 
convenient  home  study  | 

(800)  423-3244  ex.  18a 
Fax:    (310)471-6456 

send  detailed  resume  lor  meee vuuAmi 

Pacific  Western  Universit) 

600  N.  Sepulveda  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049  j 


|  BACHELOR  •  MASTER  •  DOCTORAT 

•  Management  •Education  •Mediation 

•  Engineenng     •Computer  Science  •Holistic  Care*    li[^[ 
|  •Theology        •Chemical  Dependency  •Paralegal 

w  •  Hotel  &  Restaurant         •Grad    Teach' 


La  Salle 


1(800)955-8879 


UniversityMandeville; 


ept.  879 

.  LA    70470-40C 
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Send  for  a 

FREE 
CATALOG 

of  business  books  for  sold! 
by  the  U.S.  Government! 

Write  to: 

Free  Business  Catalog 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Offii 

Office  of  Marketing — Stop  SM 

Washington,  DC  20401 
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EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 
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^■PosturEvolution  could  be 

J 

^M  the  solution 

1 

J 

1 

^V     PosturEvolution  helps  relroin  your 
^^^y       back  so  you  ton  maintain  good 
^m         posture  wherever  you  sit. 

V                •  Portoble 

M 

"^J                 •  Rugged 
^A                   Supportive 

^_,                 Comport 

'  1 
'■J 

'U^^^^k      PosturEvolution  Ironsforms  your 
^A   choir  or  car  seal  into  a  foundation 
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^f^^^^B  brochure. 
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W      800.392.0363 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


VESTMENT  GEMSTONES! 
IfARANTEED  LIQUIDITY!!! 

We  buy  &  sell  Diamonds 

and  all  Precious  Gemstones. 

fee  wholesale  catalog  since  1967! 

Member:  Jewelers  Board  of 

Trade  &  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HOUSE  OF  ONYX 
iMain  St.,  Greenville.  KY  42345 
1)0-844-3100  or  FAX  502-338-9605 
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VE  YOUR  COPIES  OF  FORBES 

se  custom-made  cases 

binders  protect  your  CASE 

jable  copies  from  dam- 

They  hold  about  halt  a 
r's  issues.  Made  from  re- 
rced  board  covered  with 


...  Q|     her-like  material  in 
Title  is  hot-stamped 
old.  Binders  have 
cial  spring  mechanism 
old  snap-in  rods.  binder 

es:  1-S8.95  3-S24  95  6-S45.95 
lers:  1-S11.25  3-S31.85  6-S60.75 
IEH  FROM:  Jesse  Jones  industries.  Dept  95  FB. 
East  Erie  Ave..  Phila  .  PA  19134  Enclose 
e,  address  (no  PO  Box)  4  payment.  Add 
0  per  unit  tor  P&H  Outside  Continental 
(including  AK  &  HI)  S3  50  per  case/binder 
lundsonly)  Pa  residents  add  7%  sales  tax 
Jit  card  orders  call  1-800-825-6690 
$15)  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery 


(taction  Guaranteed 


T4E  AMERICAN  HEART 

ASSOCIATION 
MEMORIAL  PROGRAM , 


can  Heart  Association  \} 

L  This  space  provided  as  a  public  service 


LONG  DISTANCE  61Ac 

Monthly  fee  of  only  $210  includes 
T-1  and  Channel  bank  available. 
Cost-effective  if  your  current  bill  is 
over  $700  per  month.  Void  in  some 
states.  Great  international  rates, 
too!  Free  cost  analysis. 
Call  TBRC  800-739-0079 


PUBLICATIONS 


A  World  of  Books 
On 

ASIA 


Dusiness  in  Asia  requires  cul- 
tural understanding.  For  in- 
sightful articles  and  reviews  of 
current  cross-cultural  books 
and  ideas,  there  is  one  source. 

Introductory  subscription  rate  only  $36.00 

New  Asia  Review 
@ 

10  Bay  Street.  Westport,  CT  06880 
(203)  222-9734 


FRANCHISE  CONSULTING 


Franchise 

your  business! 

For  the  expert  help  you  need  to 
become  a  franchisor,  call: 

1-800-877-1103 

Frcincorp 


Specialists  m  Franchise  Development       Ft 
i*frcax*LOsAft)0£S**Uf>es  F\»Me>caCit/»6uenQsAjre 


Forbes: 
Capitalist 


Tool 


GO  AHEAD...INDULGE  YOURSELF 


YOU'LL     OUR  FABULOUS 

INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT 

FLORIDA'S  FINEST 
THE  PERFECT  GIFT  FOR  YOURSELF  FRIENDS-RELrXTIVES- 

CUSTOMERS  EMPLOYEES-BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES 
FOR  FREE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  USA 
CALL  TODAY,  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-343-7848 

We       Corporate  Accounts 
Like  Ours.  We  Bella  Be  Good 


INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT,  INC. 


RARE  BOOKS 


RARE  BOOKS 

Ancient  and  modern — Free  catalogue 

G.W.  Stuart,  Jr. 

204  Madison  Avenue 

Yuma,  Arizona  85364 

(602)  or  (520)  783-6742 


REAL  ESTATE 


Illness  Forces  Real  Estate  & 
Antique  Furniture  Auction 

10  A.M.,  Tuesday,  October  17, 1995,  Magnificent  3 
Story  French  Country  Chateau.  Elite  Neighborhood  in 
Springfield,  Missouri  (30  mm.  to  Branson).  Grand 
Scale:  3  Spacious  Living  Areas,  Regal  Dining  Room, 
4  Master  Suites,  6  Batn  areas,  Finest  Handmolded 
Brick,  Beautiful  Hardwoods,  Freestanding  Circular 
Staircase.  Completed  1993.  November  7  Closing.  Call 
Billy  Long  Auctioneers.  Inc.,  (800)  743-4476  for 
Brochure  &  Terms.  Or  Builder/Owner,  Mr.  Solomon 
at  417-882-7750 


ACRES  &  PRICES 

650  Live  Crk.  Junction  . . . 

. .  $599/ac 

664  Well,  elec,  deer 

. .  $299/ac 

742  Lodges,  well,  deer  . . . 

. .  $449/ac 

1083  Rio  Grande,  STX... 

.  $449/ac 

2068  Lodges,  well,  game. 

. .  $239/ac 

2417  Wmill,  well,  gamey  . 

.$149/ac 

3121  Nueces  R,  gamey  . . . 

. .  $349/ac 

3797  Trophy  Muledeer. . . 

.  .$139/ac 

ED  WHITE  REALTY  800-683-LaND 

Obtain  Global 

Advantage  Through 

Innovation. 


"Knowledge  is 

power,  and  this 

book  supplies 

plenty  of  both       ttatoia* 

commodities. "   *   -..  , 

Byron  Sutton,  'fc^^'' 
President,  f*S" 

World  Trade  Center  ^n^ 
Orlando 

Achieve  creative  problem  solving 
and  innovation  as  never  before! 

404  pages/illust.  •  $19.95  plus  shipping 
At  major  bookstores  or  call  to  order 

1-800-2-N-OVATE 

(1-800-266-8283) 


EXECUTIVE  GIFTS 


Antique  Wine  Company  of  Great  Britain 

Specialises  from  its  extensive  vintage  cellar  stock 
in  matching  exceptional  fine  wine  (Lafite  Roths- 
child, etc.)  to  anniversary  occasions  or  the  birth 
year  of  the  recipient.  Presented  in  an  engraved 
case,  the  bottle  from  the  relevant  year  comes  with 
an  original  'London  Times'  from  the  exact  day  of 
birth,  also  a  Vintage  report.  Delivery  Worldwide. 
Tel:  U.K.  (01827)  830707;  Fax:  (01827)  830539 
Toll  Free  Tel/Fax  U.S.A.  1  800  827  7153 


HAND  CARVED  MAHOGANY 
IRDS 


•  16"  to  22"  models  ore  Sand- 
crafted  from  solid  mahogany  with 
handpomted  morlcings  and  details 

•  Over  160  models  m  sicck 

•  Priced  from  S99.50 

•  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Call  1-800-950  9944 


PACIFIC 


WMuHIUMKMUBS 
WIN 

AOOjanrruH! 

Scmdok  A»pat  UJSM 

itoii  99i.iii  ^i.  ae 


FORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

To  spotlight  your  specialty  product  or 

service  to  an  affluent  proven  responsive 

executive  audience: 

WRITE,  CALL  OR  FAX:  LINDA  LOREN 

FORBES  MARKET/CLASSIFIED 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10011 

(212)  620-2440  (FAX)  (212)  620-2472 


FORBES  LAKE  OF  THE  OZARKS. 
WHERE  THE  GOOD  LIFE  IS  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 


TTTThat's  your  idea  of  the  good  life? 
W  Owning  property  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ozarks,  one  of  America's 
favorite  recreational  areas?  Or  owning 

property 
that  you 
can  turn 
into  a 
weekend 
retreat,  a 
retirement 
reward,  a 
vacation  get-away  or  a  year- 
round  country  home?  Whatever 
your  definition,  it's  all  here  at 
Forbes  Lake  of  the  Ozarks.  Over 
12,800  magnificent  acres  with 
five  miles  of  shoreline  plus  three 


One  of 
your 

neighbors 
bouses 


pristine  interior  lakes,  averaging  over  20 
acres.  A  serenely  beautiful  setting  with  dra- 
matic vistas,  rolling  meadows.. .and  best  of 
all,  you  can  afford  it. 
Forbes  Lake  of  the  Ozarks-Where  the  good 

life  is  very  affordable. 
Up  until  now,  land  of  this  quality,  if  avail- 
able to  the  public,  was  surely  out  of  reach 
for  many.  However,  Forbes  Inc,  publishers 
of  Forbes  Magazine  is  offering  for  sale  this 
property  through  our  Colorado  real  estate 
division,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranches.  We  can 
offer  sites  averaging  two  acres  that  start  as 
low  as  $5,000.  We  love  to  show  off  our 
Ozarks.  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  We're 


Forbesm* 
Lake  of  the 
Ozarks^ 


only  120  miles  from  Branson,  Missouri,  the 
new  entertainment  mecca,  108  miles  from 
Jefferson  City,  the  state  capital,  and  120 


Enjoy 
horseba 
riding  o 
the  ran% 


miles  from  Kansas  City.  In  the  meantime, 
we'll  be  happy  to  send  you  more  informa- 
tion, maps,  brochures  and  all  the  details 
about  our  liberal  money  back  and  exchange 
privileges.  Just  call  Forbes  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks. 

1-816-438-2801 


A  PLACE  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  IN  THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA. 

An  Offering  Statement  has  been  filed  with  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  filing  does  not  constitute  approval  by  the  state  of  New  York  of  the  value  or  quality  of  these  properties.  A  cop; 
of  the  Offering  Statement  is  available  on  request  from  the  offeror.  NYA-95-18.  The  project  is  registered  with  the  Iowa  and  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commissions  and  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  Securities  Commissions.  Registration  does  not  indicate  that  those  states  or  any  Federal  agency  has  approved,  judged  or  endorsed  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project  or  recorr 
mended  purchase  of  the  property.  Obtain  the  Offering  Statement  for  each  state  and  the  Property  Report  required  by  Federal  law  from  the  developer  and  read  before  signing  anythii 
Equal  Credit  and  Housing  Opportunity.  A.  Jack  Nerud,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  Real  Estate  Broker.  24-100  N.J.  Reg.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Ranches  Agency,  licensed  real  estate  broker  in 
Colorado.  ILL-IL-95-130.  AD  9523267  MI  95-837-6376. 


FLASHBACKS 


■  J.liiJlVli!J:MIH.'ll!hHifc 


In  a  rayon  mill's 
warping  depart- 
ment, rayon  warp 
(lengthwise) 
yarns  are  prepared 
for  the  weaving 
operation. 


j0i 


"The  more  things  change  . 


70  years  ago  in  Forbes 

gFrom  the  issue  of  Nov.  1,  1925) 
"A  new  textile,  rayon  (artificial 
silk),  making  its  commercial  appear- 
ance in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  has  within  the  past  ten  years 
become  an  industry  of  outstanding 
importance.'" 

"Motorists  will  soon  be  able  to  pilot 
themselves  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
of  the  U.S.  without  asking  questions 
or  consulting  maps.  A  little  card  in 
their  vest  pocket  will  do.  It  will  tell 
how  the  through  motor  roads  are 
numbered,  and  the  signposts  will  do 
the  rest,  as  soon  as  they  are  up.  So  far 
the  numbering  is  on  paper,  as  agreed 
to  between  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials.'1 


60 


years  ago 


(From  rHE  issue  of  Nov.  1,  1935) 
"The  recovery  taking  place  in  the 
automobile  and  related  industries  is 
more  spectacular  than  in  most  other 
lines  of  enterprise. . . .  Unless  the  indus- 
try's leaders  are  far  astray  in  their  calcu- 
lations, motor  production  and  profits 
in  1936  will  eclipse  anything  witnessed 
this  year." 


Dolled-up  DeSoto 
1936  Airstream  sedan. 
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"New  York  City's  five-month-old 
Associated  Hospital  Service  (to  which 
wage  earners  may  contribute  three 
cents  a  day  in  return  for  hospital-care 
'insurance'  in  case  of  illness)  now 
claims  to  be  the  largest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.,  with  151 
hospitals  participating  and  a  member- 
ship exceeding  25,000." 

50  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Nov.  1,  1945) 
"Does  the  [TV]  industry  face  chaos? 
The  dramatic  disclosure  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  successful 
high-frequency  color  television  has 
upset  proposals  to  allocate  low- band 
black-and-white  transmission.  More- 
over, it's  creating  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  capital  risked  on  low- 
frequency  transmission  systems  can 
be  recaptured." 

"A  revolution  is  brewing  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry.  Sparked  by  the 
Bullard  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  it's 
founded  on  a  basically  new  type  of 
device  whereby  machine  tools  are 
automatically  controlled.  .  .  .  The 
new  automatic  control  coordinates  all 
operations  of  the  machine  in  their 
proper  sequence  for  timing  with  ma- 
chine functions." 

25  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Nov.  1,  1970) 
"While  the  financial  press  was  report- 
ing IBM's  nine-month  earnings  up 
8.4%,  there  was  another  side  to  the 
story.  Actually,  operating  earnings  fell  a 
bit,  from  $1 .37  billion  to  $1 .36  billion. 
IBM's  other  income,  mainly  from  its 
$1.2-billion  securities  portfolio,  en- 
abled it  to  show  the  8.4%  increase." 

"The  world's  great  lasting  fortunes 
and  its  great  lasting  business  successes 
have  almost  always  gone  not  to  those 
who  were  simply  shrewd  or  sharp  but 


to  those  who  recognized  and  capital- 
ized on  vast  sweeping  changes  in 
technology,  in  sociology,  in  econom- 
ics. Such  an  opportunity  today,  un- 
questionably, is  the  emergence  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  as  a  major  economic 
force  in  the  world." 


Tourists  to  the 
Far  East  are 
always 
impressed 
by  this  comely 
method  of 
moving  goods. 
But  the 
important 
economic  fact 
is  that  the 
industrial 
growth  of  the 
Pacific  Rim 
countries  is 
among  the 
highest 
on  earth. 


10  years  ago 

(From  the  issue  of  Oct.  28, 1985) 
"The  command  'Gentlemen,  start 
your  engines'  that  traditionally  sends 
33  racing  cars  on  their  perilous  way 
each  Memorial  Day  weekend  in  the 
Indy  500  race  is  given  nowadays  by  an 
80-year-old  gentlewoman  named 
Maty  Fendrich  Hulman.  What's  a 
nice  old  lady  doing  in  a  place  like  this? 
She  owns  it.  . .  .  Her  late  husband, 
Anton  (Tony)  Hulman  Jr.,  bought 
the  speedway  for  $750,000  in  1945 
from  World  War  I  flying  ace  Eddie 
Rickenbacker.  'Eddie  thought  he  was 
selling  a  pig  in  a  poke,'  Hulman 
muses.  'It  was  quite  run-down.'  " 

"Americans  have  about  720  mil- 
lion credit  cards  in  their  purses  and 
wallets — more  than  three  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try— so  plastic  money  must  be  good 
for  you.  Right?  Not  so,  in  the 
opinions  expressed  in  a  Roper  poll. 
Only  35%  said  the  cards  were  more 
good  than  bad;  46%  held  the  oppo- 
site view."  Bi 
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THOUGHTS  OH  THE  BUSIHESS  OF  LIFE 


Many  men  who  do  creditable 
things  refuse  to  let  it  be 
known.  This  is  a  mistake. 
While  we  all  admire  modesty, 
nevertheless  there  is  a 
great  national  need  to  do 
everything  possible  to 
bring  home  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  that 
all  employers  and  all 
wealthy  men  are  not  grinding, 
mercenary,  selfish 
skinflints,  bnt  that  many 
of  them  take  delight  in 
doing  helpful  things  fin- 
others  .  .  .  Shortcomings 
of  employers  are  constantly 
paraded.  Why  not  let  the 
public  become  acquainted 
with  the  better  side  which 
most  present-day  employers 
possess? 

-B.C.  Forbes 


The  hardest  thing  to  cope 
with  is  not  selfishness  or 
vanity  or  deceitfulness, 
but  sheer  stupidity. 
-Erk;  Hoffer 

A  learned  blockhead  is  a 
greater  blockhead  than  an 
ignorant  one. 
-Benjamin  Franklin 

Uncultivated  minds  are  not 
full  of  wild  flowers,  like 
uncultivated  fields.  Vil- 
lainous weeds  grow  in  them 
and  they  are  the  haunt 
of  toads. 
-Logan  Pearsall  Smith 

Ignorance  is  not  innocence 

but  sin. 

-Robert  Browning 

Nothing  in  all  the  world 
is  more  dangerous  than 
sincere  ignorance  and 
conscientious  stupidity. 

-Martin  Luther  King 


A  Text .  .  . 

Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged.  For 
with  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged:  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured 
to  you  again. 
-Matthew  7:1-2 


Sent  in  by  R.  Slade  Wilson, 

Richmond,  Va. 

What's  your  favorite  text? 

The  Forbes  Scrapbook 

of  Thoughts  on  the  Business 

of  Life  is  presented  to  senders 

of  texts  used. 


It  is  so  pleasant  to  come 
across  people  who  are  more 
stupid  than  ourselves.  We 
love  them  at  once  for 
being  so. 
-Jerome  K.  Jerome 

Whenever  a  man  does  a 
thoroughly  stupid  thing 
it  is  always  from  the 
noblest  motive. 
-Oscar  Wii  m 

There  must  always  be  some 
who  are  brighter  and 
some  who  are  stupider. 
The  latter  make  up  for  it 
by  being  better  workers. 
-Bertolt  Brecht 

More  than  9,000  "Thoughts,"  indexed  by  author  and 
subject,  are  available  in  a  three-volume  boxed  set  at 
$69.50  ($27.50  per  volume  if  purchased  separate- 
ly). Also  available,  a  one-volume  edition  of  over 
3,000  "Thoughts."  Price:  $27.50.  Send  check  and 
order  to  Forbes  Books,  P.O.  Box  11234,  Des  Moines, 
IA  50340.  Add  sales  tax  on  orders  in  New  York  State 
and  other  states  where  applicable.  For  faster  service 
call  1-800-234-4553  and  charge  to  your  credit  card. 


To  accuse  another  of  having 
weak  kidneys,  lungs  or  heart 
is  not  a  crime;  on  the  con- 
trary, saying  he  has  a  weak 
brain  is  a  crime.  To  be  con- 
sidered stupid  and  to  be 
told  so  is  more  painful  than 
being  called  gluttonous, 
mendacious,  violent,  lasciv- 
ious, lazy,  cowardly;  every 
weakness,  everv  vice,  has 
found  its  defenders,  its  en- 
noblement and  exaltation, 
but  stupidity  hasn't. 
-Primo  Levi 

Ignorance  is  not  bliss — 
it  is  oblivion. 
-Philip  Wylie 

He  that  reads  and  grows  no 
wiser  seldom  suspects  his 
own  deficiency,  but  complains 
of  hard  words  and  obscure 
sentences,  and  asks  why 
books  are  written  which 
cannot  be  understood. 
-Samuel  Johnson 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no 
amount  of  learning  can  cure 
stupidity,  and  formal  education 
positively  fortifies  it. 

-Stephen  Vizinczey 

Stupidity  is  an  elemental 
force  for  which  no  earth- 
quake is  a  match. 
-Karl  Kraus 

One  great  rhistake  made  by 
intelligent  people  is  to 
refuse  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  as  stupid  as  it  is. 

-MADAME  DE  TENCIN 

Rascality  has  limits; 
stupidity  has  not. 
-Napoleon 

The  question  now  is;  Can  we 
understand  our  stupidity? 
This  is  a  test  of  intellect, 
not  of  character. 
-John  King  Fairbank 
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^ES,  IT  FITS  IN  YOUR  GARAGE. 
NO.  IT  DOESN'T  ENJOY  BEING  COOPED  UP. 


USA 

OQO 


7  ^JT    "*-     * 


-V 


cCven  though  the  new  4-Door  Chevy  Tahoe  4x4  is  one 
or  the  world's  largest  rull-size  sport  utility  vehicles,  it  still  rits 

comfortably  right  next  to  your  other  car. 

But  you  won't  want  to  heep  it  there.  Its  5.7  Liter  V8  engine 

and  Insta-Trac  4-wheel-drive  system  practically  beg  tor  a  challenge. 

But  Tahoe  knows  that  not  every  driveway  leads  to  a  cahin 
in  the  woods.  So  as  much  as  it  enjoys  the  view  rrom  a  scenic  vista, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  ror  covered  parkin 
For  a  free  Tahoe  brochure  or  video,  please  call 


1-800-950-TAHOE. 


Tie  Chevrolet  Emblem,  Tahoe  and  Insta-Trac  are  registered  trademarks  and  Chevy  is  a  trademark  of  the  CM  Corp.  ©1995  GM  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Buckle  up,  America! 


TAHOE 

LIKE  A  ROCK 


"To  an  underwater  photographer,  time  isi 
even  more  precious  than  light." 


For  nearly  two  decades,  David  Doubilet  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  most  artis- 
tically ambitious  underwater  photographers.  As 
elegantly  composed  as  they  are  painstakingly 
lit,  David's  photographs  possess  the  intimacy 
and  detail  of  great  portraiture. 

He  says,  "I  look  underwater  for  the  same 
basic  elements  that  a  surface  photographer 
does  light,  color,  motion,  and  gesture  and  no 
place  on  earth  offers  a  more  subtle  variety 
of  those  elements  than  does  the 


David  Doubileli 


To  achieve  his  singular  effects,  he  and 
assistants  submerge  themselves  for  hours  aJ 
stretch,  taking  with  them  as  many  as  ten  compb 
camera  systems,   spare  SCUBA  tanks,   a| 
computers  to  carefully  monitor  their  dives. 

Yet,  of  all  his  equipment,  David  has  corl 
to  trust  the  reliability  of  his  Rolex  Submariii| 
most  of  all.  "Underwater,"  Doubilet  sa;i 
"your  health  depends  on  proper 

timing.  I  would  never  dive 

t  my  Rolex."    ROLE. I 
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Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual  Submariner  Date  Chronometer  in  stainless  steel  with  matching  Oysterlock  bracelet. 

Write  for  brochure.  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A..  Inc.,  Dept.  830  ,  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y   10022  5383 

Rolex.'W,  Oyster  Perpetual,  Submariner  and  Oysterlock  are  trademarks 
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;"40%  ALC'VOL  (80  PROOF).  ABSOLUT  COUNTRY  OF  SWEDEN 
^1995  V&S  VIN  &  SPRIT  AB.  IMPORTED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  S 

HOSE  WHO  APPRECIATE  QUALITY  ENJOY  IT  RESPONSIBLY   j 


"LUT  BOTTLE  DESIGN  AND  ABS: 
3RAPHED  BY  STEVE  BRONSTE ' 


A    SEAT    SD     CDMFDRTABLE,    YDU     MAY    WANT 
TD     REQUEST    A    WAKE-UP     CALL. 


INTRODUCING     L'ESPACE      127 

BUSINESS     CLASS     SERVICE 


Sleep  is  a  precious  commodity  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  atmosphere.  Especially  when 
business  demands  a  meeting  in  Europe  early 
the  next  morning.  Fortunately,  Air  France's 
new  L'Espace  127  offers  business  travelers  the 
comfort  of  a  seat  more  likely  found  in  first 
class  than  in  business.  One  that  reclines  fur- 
ther, replicating  the  body's  natural  sleeping 
position.   A  seat   designed   for   total   muscle 
relaxation.  In  your  waking  hours,  L'Espace 
127  boasts  a  built-in  video  entertainment  sys- 
tem, a  travel  kit  with  a  full  complement  of 
amenities,  and  the  finest  wines  and  French 
cuisine  Air  France  has  to  offer.  For  informa- 
tion and  reservations,  call  your  travel  agent  or 
1-800-AF  PARIS.  No,  you're  not  dreaming. 
Not  yet,  anyway. 


Fin  de  Siecle:  The  Grand  Finale 

This  is  what  will  happen  at  midnight 
on  3 1  December  1 999 
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Let's  assume  it's  New  Year's  Eve  1999.  Millions  of 
people  are  celebrating  the  imminent  beginning  of  a 
new  millennium.  Shortly  before  midnight  all  goes 
quiet  as  the  last  champagne  glasses  are  filled.  At 
11:59  p.m.  the  proud  owner  of  a  DESTRIERO 
pushes  the  chronograph  button  to  follow  the  last 
minute  of  the  20th  century  consciously,  precisely. 
Half  a  minute  later,  he  pushes  down  the  repeating 
slide  to  chime  out  the  epoch  in  perhaps  the  most 
enchanting  way  yet  devised  by  man.  At  12  mid- 
night precisely,  as  the  first  fireworks  go  off,  he 
pushes  the  button  in  the  crown  to  stop  the  split- 
second  hand  while  the  chronograph  second  hand 
continues  to  run  undeterred. 

At  precisely  this  moment  the  most  complicated 
wristwatch  the  world  has  ever  seen  will  come  into 
its  own.  as  a  multitude  of  functions  start  taking 
place  simultaneously.  We  shall  attempt  to  list  them 
here  in  their  entirety  without  going  into  too  much 
technical  detail.  Unlike  the  watch,  however,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  these  features  individually,  one 
after  another. 

1.  The  going  train  is  driven  by  energy  from  the 
mainspring  and  is  made  to  revolve  at  an 
absolutely  constant  rate  by  the  eight  vibrations 
per  second  of  the  tourbillon  escapement. 

2.  The  tourbillon  cage  begins  its  final  60-second 
rotation  of  the  millennium. 

3.  The  second  hand,  which  sits  above  the  fourth 
wheel  and  is  situated  in  the  small  inner  dial  at 
the  9  o'clock  position,  will  start  one  last  revolu- 
tion after  completing  525,599  rotations  in  the 
course  of  1999. 

4.  The  minute  hand  on  the  cannon  pinion  slowly 
starts  moving  from  the  last  dash  on  the  dial 
towards  the  full  hour  marking. 

5.  At  the  same  time  the  hour  hand  is  moving 
almost  imperceptibly  by  a  sixtieth  of  a  revolu- 
tion from  one  marking  to  the  next — in  this  case 
also  12  o'clock. 

6.  When  the  chronograph  is  started  the  rocking 
pinion  engages  with  the  fourth  wheel  in  the 
basic  movement.  It  starts  the  chronograph 
center  wheel  moving,  and  with  it  the  central 
chronograph  and  split-second  hands. 

7.  Depressing  the  repeating  slide  starts  off  a  com- 
plex sequence  of  movements  in  the  repeater.  To 
describe  all  of  them  would  fill  several  pages. 
Here,  in  simple  terms,  are  the  most  important 
of  them.  Pushing  the  repeating  slide  winds  the 
spring  in  the  repeater. 

The  minute  snail,  quarter  distributor  and 
minute  rack  are  released  from  their  rest  posi- 
tions and  positioned  for  action.  The  repeating 
rack  comes  to  rest  against  the  hour  snail, 
which  tells  it  that  1 1  full  hours  have  to  be 
struck.  With  the  help  of  the  hour  and  quarter 
rack,  a  hammer  and  lever  mechanism  and  the 


force  of  the  spring,  this  "information"  is  trans- 
lated into  11  hour  strokes  on  the  lower-pitched 
of  the  two  gongs. 

Immediately  after  this  the  quarter  distributor, 
which  is  already  in  the  "three  quarters"  posi- 
tion, takes  over  and  transmits  three  alternate 
strikes  on  the  two  gongs  to  signify  that  three 
quarters  have  passed  since  the  last  full  hour. 

The  minute  snail  tail  has  been  "informed"  by 
the  minute  transmission  wheel  (which  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  main  movement)  that 
14  minutes  have  elapsed  within  the  current 
quarter. 

Fourteen  chimes  are  struck  on  the  gong  via  the 
minute  rack  and  hammer/lever  mechanism. 

The  repeating  mechanism  returns  to  its  rest 
position.  The  entire  striking  phase  has  taken 
25  to  30  seconds. 

8.  At  12  midnight  the  chronograph's  minute 
counter  wheel  automatically  moves  one 
position  and  turns  the  minute  counter  in  the 
upper  inner  dial  forward  by  one  dash. 

9.  At  the  same  time,  a  push  of  the  split-second 
button  activates  a  switching  cam,  which  causes 
the  "tongs"  to  close  around  the  split-second 
wheel.  (The  latter's  arbor  extends  through  the 
pipe-formed  axle  of  the  actual  chronograph 
center  wheel  to  the  dial.)  The  split-second  hand 
stops  at  12  o'clock  while  the  pipe  with  the 
center  hand  continues  to  rotate. 

10.  The  calendar's  date  change  lever  provides  the 
pulse  that  sets  all  the  other  sequences  in 
motion  and  is  itself  activated  by  a  single  pulse 
provided  by  the  main  movement  at  12  midnight. 

1 1 .  It  makes  the  date  display  jump  from  "31 "  to  "1 ." 

12.  It  moves  the  day-of-the-week  display  from 
"Friday"  to  "Saturday." 

13.  It  turns  the  month  display  hand  from 
"December"  to  "January." 

14.  It  advances  the  moon  phase  display  by  one 
position. 

15.  It  moves  the  year  display  disc  from  "9"  to  "0" 
via  an  intermediate  switching  mechanism. 

16.  At  the  same  time  it  turns  the  decade  display 
disc  from  "9"  to  "0." 

17.  The  jump  cam  on  the  decade  display  disc 
pushes  the  century  display  slide  upward  by 
1.2  millimeters,  where  it  slots  into  position. 
The  reduction  ratio  between  the  escape  wheel 
and  this  single  movement  of  the  slide  every 
century  is  6,315,840,000  : 1 .  A  figure  "20" 
replaces  the  "19"  in  the  date  display  of  the 

IL  DESTRIERO.  The  21st  century  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  has  begun. 
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Letts  has  made  history  by  producing  diaries  for  nearly  200  years.  Letts  diaries, 

used  to  record  daily  events  by  such  illustrious  greats  as  Charles  Dickens,  George 

Bernard  Shaw,  Queen  Victoria  and  President  Roosevelt,  are  now  on  the  desks  of 

today's  prominent  leaders  and  everyday  people.  That's  because  Letts  helps  people 

with  challenging  lives  stay  ahead  by  planning  their  days  wisely. 

For  further  information  call  1-800-DIARIES,  Extension  141 
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With  something  called  rail-through  construction. 


Which  stiffens  the  body, 


which  quiets  the  cabin, 


>hich  makes  it  the  sanctuary  that  lets  you  forget 


(your  doubts,  your  insecurities,  your  boss), 


and  allows  you  to  think, 


and  the  thought  is  the 


as  yesterday, 


as  it  was  t 


Tomorroi 


I  find  a  longer  way  home. 
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Hotel  Nikko  Chicago 


Hotel  Nikko  San  Francisco 


What  sets  you  apart  in  business?  The  relentless  pursuit  of 

quality.  A  commitment  to  a  job  well  done.  And  a  realization 

that  your  toughest  critic. ..is  yourself. 

At  Nikko  Hotels,  we're  as  uncompromising  as  you  are. 

With  Executive  Business  Centers  that  rival  your  own  office. 

Luxurious  guest  rooms  with  every  amenity.  And  a  staff 

dedicated  to  the  fine  art  of  hospitality. 

A  decade  of  service.  Centuries  of  tradition. 
Nikko  Hotels  International  -  North  America 
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nikko  hotels  international 

SIMPLY   EVERYTHING.    SIMPLY. 

For  reservations  at  any  Nikko  Hotel  call  your  travel  professional  or  1.800.NIKKO.US. 
Or  simply  fax  your  reservation  to  1.800.544.4455. 

Over  36  Nikko  Hotels  worldwide 
In  North  America:  New  York  (Essex  House)  •  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Honolulu  (llikai)  •  Mexico  City 
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Burberrys 
Only  at  Bloomingdale's. 

Too  outstanding  to  be  traditional. 
The  classic  wool  gabardine  coat,  tailored 
with  raglan  sleeves  and  full  zip-out  body 

robe  lining  in  wool.  Olive,  black  or 

taupe,*  36-46r,  36-42s,  40-461,  even 

sizes  only,  695.00.  On  the  Lower  Level, 

59th  Street.  And  selected  stores. 

To  order  or  make  an  inquiry, 

please  call  212-705-2946. 

To  order  toll  free,  call  1-800-555-SH0P, 

any  time,  Ref.  #M410. 

9.00  delivery,  allow  2-4  weeks. 

*Not  all  colors  available  in  all  stores. 
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The  Ultimate  Premier,  Friday  November  3rd,  Bloomingdale's,  Roosevelt  Field. 
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JL  his  is  the  first  Ed- 
's Note  to  appear  in  the  five  years 
mbes  FYIhas  existed,  and  it  will  be  the 
■you'll  see  for  another  five  years.  You're 
ably  not  even  reading  this  one.  We 
w  the  score.  You're  busy  people, 
he  first  copy  of  FYI  hit  the  stands 
October  i,  1990.  Actually,  no 
y  of  FYI  has  ever  "hit  the 
ds."  It  goes  out  only  to 
bes  subscribers.  But  let's 
it  did  hit  the  stands  on 
tober  1, 1990.  What  oth- 
world-shaking   events 
k  place  that  day? 


Ve  checked  the  front  page  of  The 
>  York  Times  for  that  day  and 
d  the  headline: 

lCCORD  to  reduce 

SPENDING 

ND  RAISE  TAXES  IS  REACHED; 

1ANYIN  CONGRESS  CRITICAL 

1ND  THE  VICTOR  IS:  BUSH? 

his  was,  you'll  now  recall,  the  fateful  development  that 

ited  Mr.  Bush's  signature  campaign  pledge,  "Read  my 

no  new  taxes."  To  be  sure,  the  pressure  on  the 
>ident  was  enormous.  He  was  facing  a  recession  and 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  The  Times  reported  that  "It 
an  unhappy  looking  group  that  assembled  in  the  Rose 
den  this  afternoon.  In  the  politics  of  the  moment,  the 
get  deal  does  not  give  any  of  them,  President  Bush  or 
Congressional  leaders,  a  winning  hand." 
The  next  paragraph  continued,  "A  central  question, 
ugh,  is  who  will  win  politically  in  the  long  term.  The 


answer  may  well  be  the 
President."  Elsewhere 
in  the  same  issue  The 
Times  declared  that  the 
budget  deal  "may  be  a 
boon  to  the  President  in  the 
long  term."  The  Newspaper 
of  Record  was  up  to  its  usual 
prescience  that  day.  But  one 
good  thing  did  come  of  the  de- 
cision: it  meant  that  four  years 
later,  Mr.  Bush  would  have  the 
time  to  write  for  FYI  about  Coun- 
try &  Western  music.  We're  de- 
lighted to  have  another  article  from 
him  for  this  issue,  about  his  lifelong 
struggle  with  golf.  (See  page  83.) 
Two  former  U.S.  presidents  have 
written  for  us.  FYI#i  had  an  article  on 
wine  by  Richard  Nixon.  Since  we  can't  ask  Mr.  Nixon  for 
another,  we're  reprinting  it.  (See  page  27.) 

Our  contributors  have  been  an  eclectic  lot,  to  say  the 
least.  Our  first  Security  columnist  was  G.  Gordon  Liddy, 
who  has  gone  on  to  other  things.  Now  that  Bob 
Woodward  has  shared  his  "Five  Things  I  Learned  In  The 
Sixties"  in  the  current  FYI,  we  seem  to  have  completed 
something  of  a  Watergate  Contributors  trifecta. 

Peter  Bowen,  a.k.a.  Coyote  Jack,  kept  us  howling — 
sometimes  in  pain — for  four  years  with  his  and  Reback's 
adventures,  which  usually  began  with  one  too  many  shots 
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500  miles 
a  day,  not 
per    s  t  a  y .  I 
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Unlike  other  hotels  that  award  miles 

per     stay,     only     Inter-Continental 

oners  you  500  miles  every  day  along 

with    world-class    accommodations. 

Whether  you   travel   at   corporate   or 

leisure    rates*.    Every   day   should    he 

this  rewarding.  800-327-0200 

American  Airlines ,  Delta  Air  Lines , 

United  Airlines®,  TWA,    Aeromexico , 

Canadian  Airlines . 

One  World.  One  Hotel. 
Uniquely  Inter-Continental. 

o 

INTER-CONTINENTAL 

HOTELS   AND    RESORTS 

*  Excluding  group  or  trade  rates.  Mot  applicable  to  Forum  hotels. 
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ATLANTA 
BOGOTA 

BOSTON 
BUENOS  AIRES 
CAD 

CAMBRIDGE 

CANCUN 

CARACAS 

CARTAGENA 

CHICAGO 

CIUDAD  GUAYA 

COZUMEL 

DALIAS 

FORT  MYERS 

GARDEN  CITY 

IXTAPA 

KEY  BISCAYNE 

LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  CABOS 

MANAGUA 

MARACAIBO 

MAUI 

MEDELLIN 

MEXICO  CITY' 

MIAMI 

MONTREAL 

NAPLES 

NEW  ORLEANS 

NEW  YORK 

PALM  BEACH  CC 

PEBBLE  BEACH 

PUERTO  VALLA! 

REDONDO  BEAC 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO) 


RIONEGRO 
SAN  FRANCISCO' 
SAO  PAULO 
SCOTTSDALE 
SEATTLE 
TORONTO 
VALENCIA 
VANCOUVER 
VIRGINIA  BEACF 
WASHINGTON.D 
AND  MORE  THAN 
ISO  HOTELS  IN 
EUROPE 
AMERICAS 
PACIFIC  ASIA 
MIDDLE  EAST 
.AFRICA 

INCLUDING  GLOI 
PARTNER  HOTELS 
&  RESORTS  * 


: 
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Wally  Water  at  the  Mint  Saloon.  P.J.  O'Rourke  retraced 
juerman  McCoy's  Bonfire  Of  The  Vanities  ride  through  the 
[jean  streets  of  the  South  Bronx,  only  this  time  in  a  Range 
bver.  Bruce  McCall,  who  is  to  satirical  art  what  Van  Eyck 
His  to  portraiture,  has  for  years  now  been  lavishing  our 
ges  with  his  brush  and  typewriter.  James  Bartlett  has 
i,nsistently  shot  under-par  with  his  brilliant  reportage 
|  1  golf.  He's  also  done  what  most  of  our  read 
Is — billionaires  and  masters  of  the  uni 
■rse    alike — would   give    their 
[|e-teeth  to  do:  caddied 
Br  Jack   Nicklaus. 
j'eepage45.)  Steph- 
ii  Tanzer,  the  best 
ne  writer  in  the  busi- 
es, has  been  with  us 
Dm  the  beginning,  and 
lis  managed  to  remain 
rprisingly  sober.   Doug 
[cGrath,  writing  as  Mr. 
I  lanners,  offered  advice  on 
iquette.  He  was  recendy  nom- 
ated,  along  with  collaborator 
I  /oody  Allen,  for  an  Academy 
i;ward  for  Best  Screenplay  for  the 
i  ovie  Bullets  Over  Broadway.  Parn- 
:li  Jones,  winner  of  the  Indy500,  be 
nme  our  car  columnist — after  we 
■trefully  reviewed  his  credentials  and 
;cided  that  he  was  qualified.  We  are  not 
I  liberty  to  reveal  the  true  identity  of 
[?r.  Gizmo,  our  Teutonic  Techmeister  (in 
,irt  because  we  fear  retaliation),  but  we 
le  grateful  for  his  regular  electronic  ex- 
geses.  Andy  "Ferguson,  one  of  the 
'Inest — and   funniest — writers   of  his 
bneration  (boomer),  has  been  record- 
ing life's  quotidian  defeats  for  us  in  his 
Mr.  Sisyphus"  column,  despite  his 
mtinued  inability  to  spell  Sisi — 
Vsifus — whatever. 

Frank  Wells,  president  of  Dis- 
Jiy,  described  for  us  his  conquest  of 
fjie  world's  highest  mountains.  He  died  in  a 
-licopter  crash  in  1994,  and  we  regret  that  he's  not 
lith  us  to  mark  this  anniversary.  Frank  Wells  was  our 
|ind  of  guy.  The  next  mountain  climbing  adventure  we 
pcorded  was  that  of  Martha  Stewart  scaling  the  slopes 
f  Kilimanjaro,  while  putting  bay  leaves  in  everyone's 
'eeping  bags  to  keep  them  fresh.  (See  page  39.)  Martha 
1}  our  kind  of  woman. 

'  We've  drunk  wine  with  Mike  Ditka,  shot  sporting  clays 
|ith  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  flown  in  a  Spitfire  with 
'Jistair  Home,  gone  sailing  with  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
■shed  with  Charles  Gaines,  teased  Ross  Perot  (who 
foesn't  particularly  like  being  teased),  dug  World  War  II 
.rplanes  out  of  deep  Greenland  ice  with  Pat  Epps, 


drunk — just  about  everything — with  Don  Vivant,  FYls 
resident  literary  mixologist,  gone  on  elephant-back  safari 
in  Botswana,  annoyed  penguins  in  Antarctica  (what  else 
would  you  do  with  them?),  attended  butler  school  in 
England,  gotten  over  a  mid-life  crisis  by  taking  up  wind- 
surfing, spent  $2,500  a  day  in  a  Hawaiian  hotel 
with  Paul  Theroux,  checked  out  Norman 
Lear's  home  video  equipment,  revisited  Pearl 
Harbor  day  with  global  thinker  James 
Chace,  dined  in  the  finest  (and — gulp — 
most  expensive)  European  restaurants 
with  historian  David  Fromkin,  chop- 
pered  into  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
Russia's  Kola  Peninsula,  spelunked  in 
Belize  (which  we  think  is  somewhere 
in  Central  America).  We've  fuzz- 
busted  on  the  Interstate,  imitat- 
ed the  love  call  of  female  wild 
turkeys  (without  appearing 
too  ridiculous,  which  is  the 
real  trick),  motorcycled  up 
the  Pacific  Coast  Highway, 
climbed  the  Grand  Teton 
with  a  teenage  daughter, 
paid  homage  to  the 
20th-century's 
greatest  invention 
(duct  tape),  had  a 
heart  attack  at  42 
(and  survived),  been 
pulled  over  for  speed- 
ing in  a  Humvee  (and 
gotten  off  without  a 
ticket),  escaped  from 
Komodo  dragons  in 
Indonesia  (unlike  a  cer- 
tain unfortunate  German 
baron),  liberated  the  Ritz 
Hotel  in  Paris  with  a  spec- 
tacularly unsober  Ernest 
Hemingway,  stayed  in  every 
single  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  Asia  (where  they  know  the 
meaning  of  service),  examined 
why,  exactly,  Bill  Clinton's  head 
is  larger  than  a  baboon's,  and 
gone  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Tippi 
Hedren's  Bengal  tigers.  We've  been  dutiful  dads  and  taken 
the  brood  to  Las  Vegas  (that's  right,  Las  Vegas,  America's 
newest  family  vacation  spot)  and  Disney  World.  We've 
eaten  muskrat,  hunted  dove  with  Winston  Groom  (like 
Mama  said,  life  is  like  a  box  of  cartridges),  dived  on 
Japanese  warships  our  father  dive-bombed  in  World  War 
II,  and  kept  our  abs  flat  as  snare  drums  on  a  diet  of  mar- 
tinis, steak  and  baked  potatoes  with  sour  cream.  We  have 
proposed  marriage  to  beautiful  women  in  the  middle  of 
the  Verona  Opera  Festival.  We  have  fished  for  steelhead 
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in  British  Columbia.  We  have  shopped;  oh,  have  we 
shopped.  We  have  put  on  beautiful  clothes  that  make  the 
man  and  woman.  We  have  decided  that  we  do  not  have 
to  feel  inferior  to  the  English  even  though  they  sound  bet- 
ter than  we  do.  We  have  put  the  corpse  of  Lenin  up  for 
sale.  (See  page  30.)  We  have  stayed  up  late  in  nightclubs 
in  Miami  Beach.  We  have  toured  Scotland 
by  train  and  eaten  haggis 
(uch...).  We  have 
gone  over  Lava 
Falls  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  a  dory. 
We  have  had  fun. 
Our  philosophy  is, 
you  cannot  spell  fun 
without  the/in  FYI. 

Arnold  Gingrich,  the  H 
legendary  founder  of  ■ 
Esquire  magazine  (where  ■ 
FYIs  editor  did  his  ap-  1 
prenticeship),  used  to  say 
that  any  magazine  was 
"Nothing  but  people." 
That's  certainly  been  true  of 
FYI.  Its  small  staff  has  re-  1 
mained  unchanged,  until  the  1 
recent  departure  of  managing 
editor  Duncan  Christy,  now 
editing  his  own  publication 
with  the  same  dash  and  color 
that  he  brought  to  ours.  We  were 
delighted  when  Patrick  Cooke,  an 
old,  but  eternally  youthful  magazine 
hand,  agreed  to  join  us  and  guide  us,  as 
he  would  doubtless  put  it  if  he  were 
writing  this,  "into  the  third  millen- 
nium." Editor  At  Large  Geoffrey 
Norman  has  written  enough  superb 
articles  for  us  in  five  years  to  fill  an 
anthology.  One  of  those,  "Wine 
Tasting  At  The  Hanoi  Hilton,"  is 
reprinted  on  page  68.  We  could 
have  filled  the  magazine  with 
Geoff  s  pieces  without  any  fear  of 
exhausting  the  reader.  But  his  great- 
est contributions  to  FYI  have  been  his  consistent 
old-pro  wisdom.  If  FYI  has  a  conscience — a  debatable 
proposition — Geoff  has  provided  it.  Allison  Moir  began 
as  assistant  to  the  editor  and  is  now  managing  editor  at  a 
still-tender  age.  Her  article  "A  Woman's  Guide  To  Fly 
Fishing"  was  immediately  snapped  up  in  an  anthology  of 
distinguished  writing  on  the  sport.  Neal  Santelmann 
began  as  fact-checker  and  is  now  senior  editor  and  writer, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  staff  curmudgeon.  Mark 
Grischke  started  out  as  fashion  editor  and  is  now  creative 
director.  What  stylishness  FYI  has  is  due  to  him.  We've 
been  recently  joined  by  Hilary  Klotz,  who  is  ably  helping 


us  with  the  increased  page  load.  Under  art  direcr 
Alexander  Isley,  who  has  been  with  us  since  before  y 
one,  we  have  won  17  design  awards;  FYI  was  selectee  3 
be  in  the  permanent  design  collection  of  the  Smithsoni;s 
Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design  Museum.  Alex's  art  - 
rector  Penny  Blatt  and  designer  Julia  Warg;  j 
are  a  large  part  of  his  genius. 

Finally,  there  is  our  President,  Rot  t 
Forbes,  who  has  provided  us  with  the  leac,-; 
ship,  vision,  friendship,  wisdom,  coun  , 
brilliance,  courage,  indefatigability,  pati  - 
tism,  derring-do,  fortitude,  stamina  <d| 
saintliness.  [Bob:  Is  this  okay?  I  can  makj 
more  fulsome  if  you  want.  Can  we  h 
more  money?] 

Five  years  seems  like  a  long  time, 

by  any  measure  it's  just  a  blink  of 

chronological  eye.  Forbes,  our  pare 

was  founded  in  1917,  the  same  y 

General  Pershing  was  told  to  si 

chasing  Pancho  Villa  and  to  go  < 

feat  the   Kaiser  instead.   Scient 

American,  the  long 

continuou: 

published  m; 

azine  in  the  U 

was  founded 

1845.  We  havn 

lot  of  shortco: 

ings — just  ask  ( 

readers — but 

don't  have  delusic 

of  grandeur.  Still, 

do  fully  intend  to 

around  for  a  while. 

FYI  was  the  vision 

that's  not  too  granc 

word  for  a  suppleme 

of  Malcolm  S.  Fori 

Sr.  He  died  in  Febru: 

1990,  months  before  t 

presses   rolled.   The  i 

scription  on  the  sto 

where  his  ashes  are  burii 

on   an  island  in  Fiji  1 

the  South  Pacific,  rea< 

"While  alive,  he  live( 

We're  sorry  that  he  ne^ 

got  to  see  a  copy  of  FYI,  but  we  think  he  would  have  lik 

it,  because  it  celebrates  the  good  life  he  enjoyed  so  rau, 

himself,  and  that  he  made  possible  for  so  many  others. 


dU^n-h>/?(^^     **"*' 


Christopher  Buckley 
Editor 
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O'clock  Shadows 


A  handful  of  hirsute  immortals 

ivho  always  looked  like  the  end  of  the  day, 

even  in  the  morning 


Richard  Nixon 

It  is  said  he  lost  the  debate,  and 

the  Presidency,  to  John  F. 

Kennedy  because  of  the  makeup 

he  wore  to  conceal  his  beard. 

But,  then,  he  always  did  have 

trouble  with  cover-ups. 


Humphrey  Bogart 

Some  men  always  need 

a  shave.  Bogie  always  seemed 

to  need  a  beard — as  Fred 

C.  Dobbs  hoarding  the  treasure  of 

the  Sierra  Madre  or  as 

Charlie  Allnutt  steaming 

upriver  in  The  African  Queen. 


Joseph  McCarthy 

Would  he  have  seemed  so  menacing 

and  so  sinister;  would  he 

have  spooked  the  entire  nation  if 

he'd  had  a peaches-and-cream 

complexion  ?  Probably. 
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^F  TF"  e  asked  Richard  Nixon 
Ik  l\  t  to  contribute  an  article 
IE/  %/  on  wine  for  the  first 
\Jf  t  issue  ofFYl,  having 
\rd  somewhere  that  he  had  a  taste  for 
\  stuff  and,  typically,  had  undertaken 
\ducate  himself  on  the  subject.  To  our 
Yprise,  Mr.  Nixon  agreed,  and  the 
Vowing  article  reveals,  we  think,  as 
\ch  about  the  man  as  it  does  about  the 
\ne.  Pity  he  didn '/  last  long  enough  to 
Ink  that  igij  Lafite-Rothschild. 


Vintage 
Nixon 

By  Richard  Nixon 

October  i,  1990 


INVITING  ME  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  INAUGURAL 

je  oiFYI,  Bob  Forbes  assumed  that  I  was  a  wine  connois- 

ir.  Like  most  politicians,  I  am  unusually  grateful  for  any 

colades  which  come  my  way.  But  in  this  case  I  must  ad  - 

that  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  connoisseur.  My  only 

lalification  is  that  in  45  years  of  attending  State  dinners  at 

me  and  abroad,  I  have 

bn  exposed  to  most  of 

:  best  and  some  of  the 

rst  wines  in  the  world.  I 

t/e  a  well-deserved  rep- 

tion  for  being  contro- 

sial.  My  off-the-cuff 

ervations  on  wine  will, 

thout  a  doubt,  add  to 

t  reputation. 

Let  me  begin  by  an- 

ering  one  ofBob's  ques- 

ns:  what  makes  a  mem- 

ble  wine?   Far   more 

portant  than  the  type 

wine,  the  reputation 

the  winemaker  or  the 

e,  is  the  ritual  of 

mg  it  and  the  con- 

sation  about  it.  Don't 

me  wrong.  While  the 

al  is  90%  nonsense,  it 

00%  fun. 

In  all  of  the  great  res- 
rants,  the  wine  steward 
ngs  you  the  wine  list, 
he    haughtily    looks 
n  his  nose  at  you,  you 

careful  to  look  down  only  the  left  side  of  the  list  for  fear 
t  he  might  conclude  that  you  are  concerned  about 
price.  After  your  selection,  he  brings  in  the  bottle  and 
ws  it  to  you.  Once  you  nod,  he  carefully  opens  it, 
does  not  serve  it  immediately  because  "you  must  allow 
e  for  it  to  breathe." 

This  of  course  is  a  useless  gesture  because  the  air  only 

khes  a  few  drops  of  the  wine  at  the  top  of  the  bottle.  If 

want  it  to  really  breathe,  you  must  ask  that  it  be  de- 


^ 


Ironically,  the  poorest  vintages  for  Bordeaux 

are  American  election  years.  The  year  1968  is 

virtually  undrinkable.  If  the  wine  steward  tries 

to  foist  it  off  on  you,  file  suit  against  the  owner. 


canted,  but  that  takes  more  time  and 
adds  substantially  to  the  bill. 

After  it  has  breathed  for  a  while, 
he  pours  a  bit  of  it  into  your  glass. 
You  are  supposed  to  taste  it,  roll  it 
around  in  your  mouth,  look  up  at 
him,  and  nod  your  approval.  I  would 
guess,  incidentally,  that  only  one  out 
of  a  hundred  people  ever  sends  a 
bottle  back  after  tasting  it.  When 
you  send  it  back,  you  do  so  not  be- 
cause the  wine  is  unpalatable,  but  because  it  is  an  effec- 
tive way  for  you  to  impress  your  guests  and  the  wine 
steward  with  your  superior  knowledge. 

Why  then  go  through  this  routine  in  a  restaurant? 
Because  your  guests  will  think  the  wine  is  top  quality  since 
it  successfully  ran  this  gauntlet. 

Incidentally,  a  good  rule  for  anyone  serving  wine 
at  home  is  to  talk  it  up.  This  makes  for  good  conversa- 
tion, and  your  guests  will 
think  it  tastes  better. 

Turning  to  more  seri- 
ous subjects,  my  views  on 
chilling  and  refrigerating 
wine  are  generally  con- 
ventional. A  white  wine 
should  always  be  chilled; 
a  red  never.  After  being 
opened,  a  white  wine  will 
keep  for  several  days  in  a 
refrigerator.  A  red  wine 
will  not.  If  you  open  a  bot- 
tle of  red  wine,  you  should 
use  it  all  at  one  sitting. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  all  wines  im- 
prove with  age.  This  is 
true  of  Bordeaux.  The 
best  Bordeaux  should  be 
aged  for  at  least  ten  years. 
I  was  shocked  recently 
on  an  airline  when  the 
stewardess  served  a  1987 
Bordeaux  from  a  world- 
famous  vineyard.  The  year 
was  great,  but  the  wine 
was  not  ready  to  drink. 
White  wines,  in  general,  need  no  aging.  In  fact,  if  they  are 
kept  too  long,  they  turn  sour. 

In  the  case  of  California  wines,  the  years  are  virtually  ir- 
relevant since  the  climate  and  rainfall  do  not  vary  signifi- 
cantly from  year  to  year. 

Because  it  is  generally  known  that  I  like  Bordeaux,  I 
have  been  served  some  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  choose  between  Lafite-Rothschild,  Mouton- 
Rothschild,  Chateau  Margaux,  Haut-Brion,  Latour,  Palmer, 


I  11 ImS** 
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Petrus  and  other  first-growth  Bordeaux.  I  doubt  if  many 
would  disagree  with  my  selection  of  the  best  post-war 
years  for  Bordeaux — 1945, 1947, 1949, 1955, 1959, 1961, 1966, 
1970  and  1975.  I  do  not  include  some  of  the  highly  rated 
Bordeaux  wines  of  the  '80s,  because  they  need  some  more 
aging  before  they  should  be  served. 

My  sentimental  favorite  among  the  Bordeaux  is 
Chateau  Margaux,  in  part  because  it  was  Disraeli's  favorite. 
I  vividly  recall  a  luncheon  at  Chequers,  the  British  Prime 
Minister's  country  residence,  where  I  was  seated  next  to  the 
Queen.  There  were  no  printed  menus,  but  I  knew  enough 
to  recognize  that  the  red  wine  which  was  served  was  out- 
standing. I  discovered  a  year  later  that  it  was  a  1947  Chateau 
Margaux,  a  great  year,  and  a  British  favorite  because  they 
used  to  own  the  winery.  For  this  occasion,  they  served,  as 
I  recall,  just  eight  bottles  to  the  25  luncheon  guests;  the 
Chequers  wine  steward  had  rejected  six  bottles  as  not  be- 
ing up  to  par.  My  guess  is  that  those  rejected  bottles  even- 
tually ended  up  in  the  drainpipes 
of  the  waiters  rather  than  the 
drains  of  the  sink. 

The  highest  compliment  I  have 
ever  received  for  the  wines  that  I 
have  served  at  home  was  from 
Baron  Guy  Rothschild,  who  was  a 
luncheon  guest  at  our  home  in 
Saddle  River,  N.J.  After  the  i960 
election,  a  friend  sent  me  three 
cases  of  Lafite-Rothschild  1961 — 
generally  rated  as  the  greatest 
Bordeaux  of  the  century.  When 
the  Baron  tasted  it,  he  immedi- 
ately recognized  it  and  told  the  as- 
sembled guests  how  lucky  they 
were  to  have  it  served  to  them.  He 
said  that  it  was  so  rare  that  he  did  not  even  have  any  of  it 
left  in  his  own  private  cellar. 

I  have  named  some  of  the  best  years  for  Bordeaux.  It  is 
only  fair  to  list  some  of  the  worst.  Ironically,  the  poorest 
vintages  for  Bordeaux  are  American  election  years.  The 
year  1968  is  virtually  undrinkable.  If  the  wine  steward  tries 
to  foist  it  off  on  you,  file  suit  against  the  owner!  1956  and 
i960  are  poor;  the  1964  is  the  best  of  the  election-year 
Bordeaux;  1972,  1976  and  1980  range  from  below  aver- 
age to  moderately  fair. 

In  selecting  wines  in  a  restaurant,  I  have  found  that  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  head  chef  or  owner  if  you 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him.  For  example,  in  the 
early  1960s,  the  late,  legendary  Henri  Soule  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  I  have  a  French  white  Burgundy  rather 
than  a  German  Moselle  which  I  had  selected.  Sirio 
Maccioni  at  Le  Cirque  introduced  me  to  Ladoucette,  a 
moderately  priced  fume  blanc  from  the  Loire.  Andre 
Soltner  at  Lutece  proudly  recommended  a  superb  Tokay 
d'Alsace  from  his  province  in  France.  Girardet  in 
Switzerland  served  excellent  Swiss  white  wines  when  I  vis- 
ited his  world-famous  restaurant  (in  Crissier). 


/  haven 't  drunk  a  glass 
of  Champagne  in  37  years.  I  used 

to  like  it,  but  in  1953,  on  a 
goodwill  trip  around  the  world, 

we  were  served  Champagne 

at  lunch  and  dinner  for  69  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  trip,  I  couldn't 

stand  the  taste  of  it. 
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My  advice  when  traveling  through  Europe  is  prob 
unconventional.  In  the  many  splendid,  small  restaur  Kti 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany  and  Italy, 
for  the  wine  of  the  province.  It  is  less  expensive,  it  is 
dom  available  in  the  United  States  because  there  is  sc 
tie  of  it,  and  it  is  invariably  excellent. 

The  most  difficult  question  that  the  editor  of  FY1 
posed  is:  what  is  my  favorite  wine?  Like  most  peop 
find  that  my  taste  changes  over  the  years.  I  used  to  pi    jtan 
the  top  of  my  list  one  of  the  finest  wines  in  the  wci   jptha 
Germany's  Bernkasteler  Doctor.  I  often  served  it  at 
White  House.  But  in  later  years,  I  found  it  a  bit  too  s\ 
for  my  taste.  Montrachet  has  a  deserved  reputation 
being  the  best  of  the  French  white  Burgundies.  I  f 
however,  that  the  qualities  that  make  it  great — richi 
and  body — no  longer  appeal  to  me.  My  favorite  pre-< 
ner  wine  is  a  fume  blanc  from  the  Loire.  It  has  the  ad\ 
tage  of  being  less  expensive  and  has  a  light  distinc 
aroma,  which  I  find  pleasing. 
If  I  had  only  one  wine 
choose  from  in  the  balance  of 
life,  it  would  be  a  Bordeaux 
fact,  I  have  half-a-dozen  bob 
of  1961  Lafite-Rothschild,  ar 
case  of  1959  Chateau  Marg; 
which  I  am  saving  for  very  spei   |ck 
occasions.  I  also  have  a  bottl 
Lafite-Rothschild  1913,  the  3 
I  was  born,  which  I  hope  tc 
around  to  drink  when  I  celeb 
my  90th  birthday. 

I  hesitate  to  suggest  that  sc 
of  the  wines  I  have  been  ser 
in  my  travels  abroad  have  bt 
below  par.  The  Soviet  Union 
example,  is  famous  for  its  vodka  but  not  for  its  win 
There  is  one  exception.  In  1972,  at  a  dinner  in  the  Ukra 
we  were  served  a  claret  which  was  comparable  in  qua 
with  the  best  French  Bordeaux. 

In  our  trip  to  China  in  1972,  Chou  En-lai,  who  w 
highlv  sophisticated  world  traveler,  warned  me  that 
waterv-like,  sweet  red  wine  which  was  served  in  the  G: 
Hall  Of  The  People  was  not  worth  drinking.  That  left 
no  choice  except  the  106-proof  Moutai  brandy,  wh 
Chou  En-lai  told  me  was  the  favorite  drink  for  those  \ 
participated  in  the  Long  March  and  that  "it  could  c 
anything."  It  was  so  potent  that  I  doubt  any  germ  co 
possibly  have  existed  in  it  for  more  than  a  few  second: 
On  my  last  visit  to  China,  in  1985,  however,  I 
served  an  excellent  Chinese  Bordeaux-type  wine  wh 
had  been  produced  by  a  joint  Chinese-French  venti 
The  French  justifiably  have  an  international  reputat 
for  exquisite  cuisine  and  excellent  wines.  There  isj 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Chinese,  who  also  are  knc 
for  their  superb  cuisine,  will  some  day  match  the  Fre: 
in  the  quality  of  their  wines. 

In  selecting  wines,  most  people  have  a  tendency  to  L     ^J 
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*  oad  for  wines  with  famous  names  and  as  a  result  over- 
:  <  excellent  wines  at  home.  California  wines  are  now 
-!  d  even  by  connoisseurs  in  Europe  with  the  world's  best. 

•;:'  fhere  is  more  snob  appeal  in  choosing  wines  than  in 

■*  feting  designer  gowns.  Some  wines  with  famous  names 

e  been  allowed  to  slip  in  quality  and  are  overrated  and 

•'Jrpriced.  Just  because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  expen- 

I  wine  on  the  wine  list,  doesn't  mean  it  is  the  best.  If 

I I  have  an  honest  wine  steward — and  there  are  some — 
'  i  him  that  you  are  not  an  expert  and  are  not  on  an  ex- 
T-  se  account  and  would  appreciate  his  help.  If  he  decides 
}i  alee  pitv  on  you  and  give  you  an  honest  opinion,  his  ad- 

i:  f-  i  will  be  worth  more  than  the  tip. 

'  I:  t  will  be  noted  that  I  haven't  mentioned  Champagne, 
-  ch  is  without  question  the  world's  most  prestigious 
:"  e.  I  have  been  toasted  with  it  and  have  toasted  others 

*  h  it  hundreds  of  times.  But  I  haven't  drunk  a  glass  of 
is  n  37  years.  I  used  to  like  it,  but  in  1953  President 

■■'■'•  enhower  sent  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  on  a  goodwill  trip 
"'<  und  the  world.  For  69  days,  at  lunch  and  dinner,  we 
M  e  served  Champagne.  At  the  end  of  the  trip,  we 
lofl  ldn't  stand  the  taste  of  it. 

'■'■  -■'  [  am  often  asked  how  our  world  leaders  cope  with  fine 

l<U  ies  that  are  usually  served  to  them.  The  answer  is  sim- 

'UiJ  .  Never  mix  alcohol  with  serious  negotiations.  Nikita 

I  rushchev  had  a  reputation  of  being  a  boozer.  But  I  re- 

that  in  a  four-hour  luncheon  at  his  dacha  near 

•scow  in  1959,  in  which  we  continued  the  "kitchen  de- 


bate" that  we  had  in  public  with  no  holds  barred,  he  never 
took  a  sip  from  the  wine  and  vodka  glasses  at  each  plate. 
I  followed  his  example. 

There  is  a  famous  anecdote  involving  Churchill  and 
Stalin  at  one  of  the  World  War  II  conferences.  Churchill 
wanted  to  have  a  completely  private  talk  with  Stalin  and 
visited  him  at  his  villa  with  only  Stalin's  translator  present. 
Both  men  were  pretty  good  drinkers,  and  both  were  night 
owls.  They  ate,  drank  and  talked  until  2:00  a.m.  The  next 
day,  Churchill  awoke  just  before  noon  and  said  to  him- 
self, "My  God,  what  did  I  say  to  that  fellow  last  night?" 
He  called  his  secretary  and  dictated  a  three-page,  single- 
spaced  letter  in  which  he  wrote,  "Dear  Marshal  Stalin,  I 
enjoyed  our  dinner  and  these  are  the  issues  I  understand 
we  discussed  and  what  we  agreed  upon."  He  had  the  letter 
hand-delivered  to  Stalin  at  Stalin's  dacha.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  Stalin's  reply  returned.  It  was  brief.  It  read,  "Dear 
Prime  Minister,  Don't  be  concerned  about  what  you  said 
last  night.  I  was  drunk  too."  And  then  there  was  a 
postscript,  "And  the  translator  has  been  shot." 

One  final  warning  to  those  who  enjoy  fine  wines. 
Sometimes  when  you've  had  a  couple  of  drinks  you  loosen 
your  tongue  and  later  believe  that  you  have  dazzled  your 
audience  with  the  brilliance  of  your  conversation.  When 
you  reach  this  point,  remember  the  counsel  of,  as  I  recall, 
Samuel  Johnson's  wife:  "Alcohol  does  not  improve 
conversation.  It  only  alters  the  mind  so  you  are  pleased 
with  any  conversation."  • 


First  Encounters 
by  Davidoff 


A  gift  from  'the  Boys",  young 

Fats  Waller  was  kidnapped  at 

gunpoint  and  driven  to  a  Chicago 

saloon  where  he  was  served  up 

as  Al  Capone's  musical  Pirthday 

present.  Fearing  for  his  life,  Waller 

played  piano  and  shared  food, 

drink  and  fine  cigars  with  Capone 

for  three  days  and  nights.  The 

once  innocent  pianist  returned 

home  with  a  large  sum  of  cash 

in  his  pocket  and  a  grin  that 

simply  would  not  go  away 


For  those  who  are  obsessed 
with  quality 
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Through  the  fall  of  1991, 
amidst  tight  security  (the  project 
even  had  a  code  name — OPERA- 
TION RED  BOD),  FYTs  editors 
prepared  a  hoax  article  claiming  that 
the  Russian  government  was  plan- 
ning to  sell  the  embalmed  corpse  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Worker's  Para- 
dise— in  a  sealed-bid  auction,  with  a 
floor  of  $15  million.  ("Estimated  annual  upkeep:  $10,000- 
$15,000.")  The  bids  were  to  be  in  Interior  Minister  Viktor 
Barannikov's  office  by  December  31. 

At  4:30  the  afternoon  of  November  5,  FYI  editors 
faxed  the  article — minus  the  accompanying  photo  illus- 
tration showing  Lenin  under  a  glass  coffee  table  in  the 
midst  of  a  cocktail  party — to  dozens  of  news  organiza- 
tions, which  were  by  then  starting  to  close  their  evening 
broadcasts  and  next  day's  editions.  And  went  home. 

Two  hours  later,  FYTs  editor  was  exercising  on  his  cross 
country  ski  machine  in 
front  of  (his  favorite) 
evening  news  show, 
ABC's  "World  News  To- 
night," when  he  saw  Len- 
in's face  appear  on  the 
screen  next  to  a  smiling 
Peter  Jennings.  This  was 
the  last  time  Jennings 
would  smile  for  several 
days;  though  the  FYI  edi- 
tor is  still  smiling,  four 
years  later. 

Early  the  next  morning 
FYTs  editor  got  a  call  at 
home  from  Forbes  Presi- 
dent Malcolm  Forbes  Jr., 
who  told  him,  "The  Rus- 
sians have  gone  ballistic. 
We're  referring  all  calls 
to  you." 

FYTs  editor  spent  a 
busy  day,  entirely  on  the 
phone.  The  50th,  or  per- 
haps   51st    call    (before 

noon)  was  from  the  BBC,  informing  FYTs  editor  that 
Minister  Barannikov  had  been  forced  to  break  into  regular 
Moscow  TV  programming  to  assure  an  anxious  nation  that 
he  was  not,  in  fact,  secretly  planning  to  auction  off  the  waxy 
former  dictator,  even  if  he  was  the  god  that  failed.  More- 
over, said  the  BBC,  Minister  Barannikov  had  some  strong 
words  for  FYTs  editor,  including  such  phrases  as  "interna- 
tional incident,"  "brazen  lie,"  and  "serious  provocation." 
FYTs  editor  suggested  to  the  BBC  that  Minister  Baran- 
nikov "chill  out."  This  caused  some  confusion  but  was 
eventually  translated  into  "relax." 


Lenin 
For  Sale 

November  25,  iggi 


"You  know  what  they  really  ought  to  sell, "  Editor  At  Large 

Geoffrey  Norman  said  to  FYI  s  editor  one  day  in  the  fall  ofl  991, 

after  the  news  reported  that  in  order  to  raise  desperately  needed 

hard  currency,  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  selling  items  from  its 

space  program  and  KGB  Cold  War  archives,  "is  Lenin. " 


Peter  Jennings  was  very  gra 
cious,  under  the  circumstance:! 
He  called  FYTs  editor  personal^ 
"to  get  [your]  exact  title."  Th 
night,  with  the  expression  oi| 
headmaster   informing   asseml 
that  one  of  the  students  hadj 
down  not  the  school,  but  himsel  j 
retracted  the  story.  To  the  quite  | 
merous  reporters  who  called  him  for  comment,  he.' 
that  he  had  believed  the  story  because  it  had  come 
Forbes,  which  he  regarded  "up  to  now,  as  a  respon 
news  organization."  Paramedics  were  summoned  tcj 
offices  of  Forbes  Editor  Jim  Michaels,  who  had  devoil 
lifetime  of  hard  work  to  establishing  Forbes'  reputaticl 
a  paragon  of  reputability. 

Reactions  of  other  news  organizations  ran  the  gal 
from  bemused  to  outraged.  One  newspaper  called  for  l\ 
editor  to  be  "drummed  out  of  the  international  press  co  f 

Postscript:  Half  a  i 
later  The  Washington 
reported  that  the  Krei 
had  been  "inunda 
with  bids  "ranging  f 
$10,000  to  $27  millior 
the  pickled  corpse 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenir 

One  letter  read, 
are. .  .planning. .  .our 
corporate  headquartei 
and  saw  the  need 
an  appropriate  center 
piece.    Our   interior 
designer  has  agreed 
with  us,  and  feels 
that  suitable  ar- 
rangements can 
be  made  to  house 
Lenin's  body  here." 

"I  don't  think  my 
would  allow  me  to  I 
Lenin  at  home,"  res 
letter  from  a  Me 
Lynch  broker  in  Houston  that  accompanied  his  $10, 
bid.  "It  wouldn't  go  with  the  furniture.  If  my  bid  is 
cepted,  I  will  probably  donate  it  to  our  Museum  ofl 
Arts.  There  is  quite  an  interest  here  in  culture." 

Minister  Barannikov's  sense  of  humor  had  by  now  I 
restored.  His  spokesman  told  the  Post  that  everyone  j 
submitted  a  bid  would  receive  a  polite  letter  declining  t 
offer,  but  thanking  them  for  their  interest. 

Mr.  Lenin  was  last  reported  still  resting  comfort; 
on  Red  Square;  the  dead  mouse,  as  it  were,  on  the  f  [ 
of  Russia's  living  room.  • 
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Stainless  steel  watch  from  the  Hampton  Collection.  Quartz  movement. 
Water-resistant  to  99  feet.  Shown  here  with  leather  strap  with  deployment  buckle. 


Baume  &  Mercier 

GENEVE 

TouRnenu 

New  York  •  Geneva  •  Palm  Beach  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Costa  Mesa 

NEW  YORK  □  MADISON  AVE-  52ND  ST.  D  MADISON  AVE.-59TH  ST  D  34TH  ST.-7TH  AVE. 

FLORIDA  D  PALM  BEACH  -WORTH  AVE.  D  BAL  HARBOUR  -  BAL  HARBOUR  SHOPS 

CALIFORNIA  □  COSTA  MESA  -  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 

SHOP  AT  HOME:  (212)  758-6234  / 1-800-348-3332 
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e  Newport  Gent 

sential  Quality:  A  profound 
of  interest  in  anything  that 
pened  after  i960. 

ee  of  Wealth:  Inherited 
ium  and  slave  trade). 
iubs:  Watch  Hill  Yacht,  NY. 
Icht,  Bath  &  Tennis 

Beach),  Newport  Reading 
m,  Knickerbocker. 
inion  of  Claus  von  Bulow: 
asty  little  man." 
eatest  accomplishment: 
inning  yachting  cup  from 
ug"  Bigelow  in  1968. 
cupation:  Sportsman. 
*ep  school:  Groton. 
Jt  peeves:  Nouveau  riche, 
Dtorboats. 
r  ivorite  tipple:  G  &T. 
ivorite  expression: 
)ne  can  tell  he's  not  a  Yale  man." 


Gentlemen, 
Illustrated 

By  Charles  Stuart  Dubow 

March  75, 1993 


The  Southern  Gent 

Essential  quality: 

Ancestor  worship. 

Opinion  of  Faulkner:  Traitor 

to  his  class. 

Patron  Saints:  Washington,  Lee, 

George  Marshall. 

Marriage  Status:  Widower 

who  lives  with  old  maid 

sister  and  six  beautiful  daughters. 

Source  of  wealth:  None — lost 

everything  in  the  Southern  liberation. 

Pet  peeves:  Estate  tax,  Yankees. 

Education:  "The  University" 

(of  Virginia). 

Favorite  Expression: 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  I  do  believe 

I  will  have  another." 
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The  Western  Gent 

Essential  quality:  Always 

wins  fist  fights  (but  never  throws 

first  punch). 

Marital  Status:  Wife  ran  away 

with  sissy  poetry  professor. 

Source  of  income:  Grandfather's 

sweetheart  deal  with  the  Mexican 

government. 

Idea  of  fun:  Driving  from  one 

end  of  his  land  to  the  other  in  under 

two  days. 

Pet  peeves:  Libbers,  hippies,  the 

I.R.S. 

Favorite  Sport:  Anything 

involving  firearms. 

Cholesterol  count:  Off  the  charts. 

Favorite  Expression: 

"Get  the  hell  off  my  land  before 

I  throw  you  off." 
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The  L.A.  Gent 
Essential  quality: 

Vitamin  packs. 

Source  of  Wealth:  Spanish  land 

grant/vineyard,  early  '80s  Drexel 

Burnham  investments. 

Children:  Live  with  mother 

in  Malibu  colony. 

Favorite  topic  of  conversation: 

Lawn  care,  self. 

Greatest  fear:  Growing  Latino 

population,  home  videos  of  the 

LAPD. 

Pet  peeve:  Movie  people. 

Favorite  vacation  spot: 

Betty  Ford  Clinic. 

Greatest  thrill:  Playing  chukkas 

with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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The  Euro  Gent 

Essential  quality: 

Hobnobbing  with  deposed  royalty 
(trait  shared  with  Texans). 
Accent:  Vaguely  continental. 
Legal  residence:  Pied  a  terre 
in  Trump  Tower,  Guernsey. 
Prep  school:  Le  Rosey. 
Pet  peeve:  Not  getting  bumped 
up  to  first  class. 
Occupation:  "Three  or  four 
things. ..at  the  moment." 
Favorite  tipple:  Cristal. 
Favorite  product:  Sun  lamps, 
hair  gel. 

Summers  in:  Southampton 
(other  peoples'  homes). 
Marriage  status:  Unmarried; 
prefers  to  date  blonde  models. 


The  '90s  Gent 

Essential  quality: 

Gentlemanliness  is  learned,  not 

inherited. 

Marriage  Status:  Married  to 

an  architect. 

Source  of  wealth:  Made  a  pile 

on  Wall  Street,  then  started 

own  boat-building  company. 

Cars:  Owns  Ford  Explorer,  but 

bicycles  to  work. 

Greatest  thrill:  Birth  of  first 

child. l 

Sports:  Sailing,  hoops  on 

weekends  with  buddies. 

Favorite  topic  of  conversati 

Anything  but  real  estate. 

Pet  peeves:  Snobs. 

Favorite  hook:  Legends  Of  The 

Fall  by  Jim  Harrison. 

Wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in 

Psychoanalysis.  • 


C.S.  Dubow  is  a  gent's  gent. 
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It  insisted. 


IEMY  MMfflN 

Remy  Martin  Fine  Champagne  cognac.  Exclusively 
from  grapes  of  the  Cognac  region's  two  best  areas. 
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Ericsson  Inc. 

Cellular  Phones 

Research  Triangle  Park,  NC 

1995    CEL  3000A    Ericsson®  is  o  registered  name  of  Ericsson  Inc. 


There  are  times  when  just  any  cellular 

Ine  will  do.  Then  again,  there  are  times 
31  iife  gets  a  bit  wild,  and  you  don't 
\\[ cmything  less  than  a  highly  % 


■•'■-. 


_ 


world.  Shouldn't  you  have  a  highly  reliable  Ericsson 
cellular  phone?  For  a  free  brochure  about  Ericsson 
cellular  phones,  call  1-800-227-3663.  Outside] 
the  U.S.,  call  (804)  845-3663. 


"Honey,  Where's  The 
ncsson  Cellular  Phonet? 


able  cellular  phone. 

Which  is  why  you  should  ask  for  an  Ericsson? 
see,  Ericsson  makes  some  of  the  best  cellular  phones 
able  today. 

If  you're  not  familiar  with  Ericsson,  here's  something 
11  find  reassuring:  Ericsson  is  a  world  leader  in 
ellular  phones.  And  Ericsson  technology  is  so  highly 
regarded,  many  cellular  companies  use  it 
in  their  transmitting  stations.  Truth  is,  j 
one  third  of  all  cellular  calls  are 
made  with  Ericsson  equipment. 

The  new  Ericsson  AH-320 
Micro-Portable  is  a  perfect  example 
of  our  reliability.  It  weighs  a  barely 
noticeable  8.7  ounces,  and  fits  easily 
in  your  pocket.  It's  also  completely 
portable,  so  you  never  have  to  be  out 
of  touch. 

And  since  a  cellular  phone  isn't  much 
good  if  you  need  a  degree  in  rocket  science  to 
operate  it,  we  made  the  AH-320  easy  to  use. 
You'll  love  the  fast,  simple, 
menu-driven  operation 
and  other  convenient 
features. 

Best  of  all,  the 
AH-320  gives  you  reliabil 
ity  and  dependability  you  can  count 
on.  So  when  you  choose  a  cellular  phone 
ask  for  an  Ericsson.  After  all,  it's  a  wild  and  woolly 
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' Anfiteatro"  water  resistant  watch  with  saddle  leather  strap  and  automatic  movement.  Swiss  made.  $  5,31 


A 
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New  York  •  Aspen  •  Beverly  Hills  •  San  Francisco  •  Bal  Harbour  •  Las  Vegas  •  Houston  •  South  Coast  Plazc 
For  Information  or  for  a  Catalog,  please  call  J -800 -644 -INFO 

Bvlgari  watches  are  also  available  at  selected  watch  and  jewellery  shops. 


NOBODY    KNOWS    WHAT    MARTHA    WAS    SEEKING    AT   THAT   ALTITUDE 


--    IHI'rlM.^CE  SETTINGS  m 


M*0 


"OU  DON  T   NEED   PITONS 

and  ropes  to  climb  Kiliman- 
jaro. There  are  no  sheer 
cliffs  on  the  northwest  as- 
But  there  aren't  any  amenities 
ier,  just  six  grueling  days  of  dust, 
rce  water,  outhouses,  unhealed 

Its,  and  the  hovering  threat  of  al- 

lide  sickness.  But  doing  it  with 

lirtha  Stewart  softens  the  blows. 

iMartha  and  I  and  another  friend, 

laron  Patrick,  plus  two  guides  and 

|i  porters,  were  climbing  Africa's 

hhest  mountain.  The  baggage  included  brush-on  blush, 

1  liters  of  bottled  water  and  other  creature  comforts. 

lie  wildflower  collages  and  flambeed  bananas  were 

liinstorms  of  Martha,  who  espouses  gracious  living, 

nn  at  19,340  feet. 

This  will  not  surprise  Martha's  fans,  those  many  thou- 

jids  of  aspiring  hostess- 

kvho  buy  her  entertain- 

b  books,  subscribe  to 

|r  magazine  and  watch 

[lartha  Stewart  Living" 
TV 

[While   we   had   eco- 

Imically  packed  our  old- 
and  most  expendable 

bthes,  Martha's  approach 

lis  more  aesthetic.  "To- 

>rrow  I  think  I'll  wear 

sset,"  she  would  an- 

[unce,  mulling  through 
collection  of  Out  Of 

rica  coordinates  in  her 

itched  set  of  L.L.  Bean 

jfels. 
Over  frilly  La  Perla  lin- 

Irie — "In  these  condi- 

ms  you  have  to  pamper 

lurself    to    feel    femi- 

le" — she  pulled  on  her 

kra  tights.  "The  support 

BO  good  for  your  circula- 

mi."    A    khaki    down 

pket — "I  really  love  this 

bket."  A  white  cashmere 

eater — "but  not  an  ex- 

nsive  one,"  topped  offwith  the  inevitable  safari  hat.  "You 

ed  the  brim  to  keep  off  the  sun."  Defying  the  prevailing 

ection  of  Day-Glo  sporting  goods  at  Eastern  Mountain 

orts — "I  don't  understand  why  they  make  everything  in 

ch  inappropriate  shades" — Martha  had  purchased  noth- 

gbut  "earth  colors,"  camouflaging  herself  so  successfully 

at  at  the  summit  we  lost  her  for  four  hours. 

The  trick  to  getting  there  is  gradual  ascent,  and  gradu- 


The  Place 
Settings  of 
Kilimanjaro 

By  Sharon  King  Hoge 

September  26, 1994 


F  YOU  .1/(57 
CLIMB  IT.  OUR 


ADVICE  IS- 


Fun  in  the  '90s.  Sleep  on  the  ground, 
hive  in  your  Gortex  clothes.  Eat  out  of  plastic. 

If  you  are  Martha  Stewart,  you  know 

where  to  draw  a  line.  Who  says  you  cant  have 

dinner  on  damask  at  19,000  feet? 


ally  did  we  three  ascend.  Trudging 
along,  while  our  feet  were  moving  at 
a  mere  one  step  per  second,  Martha's 
mind  raced  ahead  at  a  furious  pace, 
devising  new  formats  for  TV  pro- 
jects, reacting  to  the  environment — 
"this  must  be  'alpine  meadow' 
habitat" — yearning  for  the  ingredi- 
ents to  make  Delta  mint  iced  tea. 

To  counteract  altitude  sickness 
we  had  been  warned  to  drink  in- 
ordinate quantities  of  water.  "The 
goal  is  to  generate  'gin-clear'  pee." 
So  we  forced  ourselves  to  guzzle  liter  after  liter  until 
we  came  to  dread  it. 

What  goes  in  must  come  out,  and  alas,  by  early  evening 
the  rudimentary  toilets  in  the  camp  would  be,  suffice  to  say, 
unpleasant  to  contemplate.  We  resigned  ourselves  to  the 
Great  Outdoors,  but  along  the  trail,  the  sheltering  rocks 

got  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
The  only  solution  was, 
onlookers-be-damned,  to 
drop  trou  almost  any- 
where, an  act  Martha  per- 
formed, I  can  report,  with 
characteristic  aplomb. 

Customarily,  the  guide 
you  hire  doubles  as  cook. 
We  were  fortunate  to  have 
two  of  the  major  trail 
guides  on  the  mountain: 
Joerg  Bondzio,  a  German 
who  came  over  in  1987  to 
instruct  the  mountain  res- 
cue corps.  The  corps  is  now 
headed  up  by  our  other,  na- 
tive guide,  William  Fran- 
cis. Their  trail  expertise, 
sadly,  doesn't  transfer  to 
the  kitchen,  and  winding 
up  a  six-hour  hike  with 
greasy,  smoky  fried  beef 
and  potatoes  simply  was 
not  acceptable  Martha 
Stewart  living. 

Martha's  first  approach 
was  coaching.  Squinting 
through  the  smoky  fog 
from  the  wood  fires  in  the  cookhouse,  she  declared  that 
"Smoke,  as  a  flavor,  is  passe,"  and  called  for  covers  on  all  the 
pots.  She  was  sufficiently  persuasive  that  the  Chagga 
porters  took  to  covering  every  single  dish  with  little  inver- 
ted napkins,  so  that  our  meals  were  set  out  on  the  table  like 
little  tented  cities. 

Baffled  in  trying  to  prepare  Martha's  special  tomato- 
based  macaroni — "You  start  with  a  basic  cheese  sauce" — 
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LOS  ANGELES 


William  concluded  that  it  was  easier 
for  Martha  simply  to  commandeer  the 
cookhouse.  Outfitted  in  sun  goggles  to 
help  ward  off  the  billowing  smoke,  she 
hacked  away  at  scrawny  chickens  with 
her  Swiss  Army  knife,  transforming 
them  into  extraordinary  risotto. 

Appalled  that  our  crew  hadn't 
brought  along  any  spices,  Martha 
learned  to  say  "pepper"  in  Swahili  and 
canvassed  the  camp  asking  ioipilipili 
until  she  found  a  porter  who  had  some 
folded  in  a  paper  in 
his  pocket.  "I  knew 
somebody  would  have 
to  have  pepper." 

Meal  preparation 
became  a  rowdy  in- 
tercultural  trade-off. 
The  porters  would 
teach  us  the  kitchen 
vocabulary  {maji — 
water,  kijiko — spoon), 
and  we'd  show  them 
how  to  steam  the 
beans  aldente. 

Martha  was  dying 
to  make  a  Tobler 
chocolate  souffle  at 
15,000  feet.  "All  I'd 
need  is  a  bunch  of 
peeled,  clean  twigs  to  use  as  a  whisk." 
But  by  the  fourth  day,  when  we  got  to 
Kibo  Hut,  we  were  above  tree  line, 
and  firewood  was  scarce.  Plus  we  were 
saving  our  energy  for  the  summit. 

Kibo  Hut  is  above  15,000  feet,  and 
customarily  you  sleep  there,  wearing 
all  your  clothes  (in  our  case,  eight  lay- 
ers) and  then  get  up  at  midnight 
to  slog  the  last  3,000  feet  by  flashlight 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  summit  in 
time  for  sunrise. 

Unlike  the  other  two  camps 
with  four-person  A-frames,  Kibo's 
accommodations  are  a  single,  drafty 
bunkhouse  with  climbers  fighting 
over  the  inadequate  number  of  cots. 
We  were  meant  to  go  to  sleep  at 
seven,  right  after  dusk  and  the  com- 
munal meal  of  beef  goulash.  But  a 
voung  woman  in  the  next  bunk  had 
turned  blue  from  the  altitude,  and  our 
concern  for  her,  plus  the  other  guides 
fussing  over  her,  kept  us  awake. 
Meanwhile  our  guide  Joerg,  who 


was  trying  to  conceal  the  same  af  I 
tion  himself,  overslept,  and  it  wa.f 
who  rousted  him  out  of  bed  at  1 
After  floundering  around  for  ano 
half-hour,  we  stumbled  out  and  1 1 
We  two  went  ahead  with  Willi 
Francis,   while   Martha   and  Jtl 
followed  somewhere  behind  in 
pitch-darkness.  The  last  leg  is  vi 
ally  perpendicular.  You  zig-zag 
hill    trudging    through    the    ht| 
gravel  "slag."  Every  step  takes 
mendous  effort. 


Martha  Stewart's 

approach  was  more 

aesthetic.  "Tomorrow 

III  wear  russet '; "  she 

would  announce, 
mulling  through  the 
Out  Of  Africa  coordi- 
nates in  her  matched  set 
ofL.L.  Bean  duffels. 


totally  lost  tracll 
Martha   except 
once  when  she  cal 
up  to  us  to  pose  f  I 
flashbulb  picturel 

Kilimanjaro 
double  challengel 
counts  as  a  suml 
when  you  reach  (I 
man's  Point  on 
rim  of  the  crater, 
to  reach  the  offil 
summit,  you  foil 
around  the   rim| 
the  crater  for  anot 
thousand  feet. 

When  the  twcl 
us  reached  Gilmal 
Martha  was  nowhere  in  sight, 
we  pushed  on  to  Uhuru,  prcl 
of  ourselves  but  disappointed 
Martha,  who  had  wanted  to  sumj 
most  of  all. 

We  should  have  known  betl 
Stumbling  back  to  Gilman's,  we  czl 
upon  Martha  alone.  Joerg  had  stail 
throwing  up  and  turned  back,  ha/ 
ing  over  Martha  to  a  chain  of  ei 
young  German  hikers.  When  t 
subsequently  turned  back,  Marl 
simply  went  on  by  herself,  rea) 
ing  the  summit  alone,  the  respl 
dent  Snow  Maid  Of  Kilimanjd 
Reunited  between  the  two  peaks,  [ 
waited  while  Martha  dusted  her: 
with  blush,  and  we  borrowed  a  cal 
era  to  record  the  moment. 

It  took  three  hours  to  get  b 
down.  Along  the  way,  it  started I 
snow,    big,    thick,    perfect    Mar\ 
Stewart  Living  flakes.  • 

Sharon  King  Hoge  is  a  wn\ 

living  in  New  York  City. 
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...an  old  firm  h 
the  modem  wort 
144  years  young 


t 


We  have  seen  great  and  rurhulen 
history  -  from  our  founding  in  ■ 
Kiev    to    our    leaving    Russia 
Communist  takeover  of  private  h 
our  shop  in  Paris  and  then  the  a«i 
the  Nazis  -  and  NOW:  New   Ycl 
home. 


The  art  market  is  a  turbulent  plac 
always   has   been  -  and   that  is 
continue    to    offer   a    "helping   1 
collectors  -  we   have   expertise 
years  in  the  field  of  the  decor, 
including,  of  course.  Russian  pr 
trace  our  knowledge  back  to  the 
Faberge,  himself,  was  a  client.  He 
antiques  from  us  and  no  doubt 
of  them  as  the  inspiration  for  his 
Faberge    is    the    legendary    jew 
goldsmith  to  the  last  two  Czars  oli 
Russia.     .And.    as    a    matter   of 
brought  Faberge  to  this  country 
France.    It   was    a    business   deci 
embodied    the    three    things    nc 
'launch"  a  product:  QitamiP>\  Qj 
Price.  After  all.  Faberge's  pieces 
very  old    he  died  in  1920  i  but  1 
passed  the  test  of  time.  It  was  a 
decision  that  has  pleased  us  -  and: 
-  manv  manv  collectors  and  admh 
work. 

We  ha\le  seen  many  things  come 
but  one  thing  remains:  True  collt 
interested  in  quality,  authenticity 
beauty  of  style.  As  with  collector? 
and  collectors  of  today  -  the  ir 
jewelry,  the  jeweled  arts,  the  c 
arts,  paintings  etc.  has  continued 
strong  and  as  varied  as  ever.  It  it 
that  "something  from  Yieille  P 
considered  prestige,  but  it  is  the  v; 
quality  of  what  we  have  that 
around. 
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WH  VEE-AYE  ROOSEE 


in. 


I-  authenticity  -  beauty  -  variety  - 
-  tyle  -  and  service  are  the  important 
Is  to  our  business  and  for  the 
k'ii  of  the  many  collections  in  which 
i*  been  involved.  A  great  many  of  our 
I's  and  clients  also  use  us  as  resource 
kts  for  all  occasions:  births, 
ion,  wedding,  anniversary  and,  of 
I  birthdays  and  special  holidays, 
a  doubt,  with  inflation  the  way  it 
i  over  the  last  decades  and  with  our 
e  on  quality,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
lity  pieces  in  all  price  ranges.  We  do 
vever,  try  to  fill  all  ranges. 
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:r  a  hand  in  collecting  and  in 
.  Our  pieces,  and  your  collecting, 
he  more  interesting  for  the  stories 
tories  of  why  they  exist,  where, 
nd  for  whom  they  were  made, 
inately,  the  'stories'  and  'histories' 
be  true  so  we  cannot  have  one  in 
>r  everything.  We  truly  feel  that  our 
lo  'communicate'  but  they  do  not 
vho  said  what'  to  whom  and  when, 
i  they  did  -  what  wonders  and  what 
they  must  have  seen.  We  still  ask 
an  answer  but... 
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has  been  around  for  77  years  -  FYI 
.  We  have  been  around  for  144. 
of  us,  understand  that  we  have  to 
K™  ith  the  best  and  to  present  it  in  an 
ing,  clear  and  attractive  way. 


te  you  to  visit  our  shop  -  at  the 

of  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 

really  the  best  way  you  can  see  the 

ton  riety  of  what  we  offer.  Or,  you  can 

Ik  in;  for  a  small  catalogue  we  have  just 

J:ed  to  give  you  an   overview.  We 

rward  to  your  visit  and  to  the  next 

rs. 


neille  Russie,  Inc.,  781  Fifth  Avenue, 
rk,  N.Y.  10022  212-752-1727 

ALVRl@AOL.COM 
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Precise  hand  stitching  across  the  upper  leather.  The  upper  is  sewn  to  the 
siting,  then  the  sole,  360°  around  the  shoe.  No  one  else's  stitching 

is  this  detailed,  or  this  complete.  In  the  shoe  business,  that  is.       -jVl*«v'l/'"vi 
For  more  information  or  for  a  brochure,  call  l-800-235-2348.(MEG)  1  /  1 1 1  U  " 
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CARRYING    THE    LOAD 


CADDYING 


iHE  IITH  HOLE  AT  GREAT 

Waters,  a  new  golf  course 
on  Georgia's  Lake  Oconee, 
is  a  short  par  four  of  just 
h  yards  from  the  back  tees.  The 
een  rests  diagonally  on  a  spit  of 
lid  that  extends  out  into  the  lake, 
Id  it's  theoretically  possible,  since 
U  hole  runs  downhill,  for  big 
tters  to  bust  one  down  the  right 
Le,  catch  a  favorable  bounce  and 
lich  the  green. 

Ijack  Nicklaus,  even  at  age  53,  is 
111  a  big  hitter,  but  on  the  day  he  played  Great  Waters, 
lourse  he  designed  and  his  company  built,  he  laid  up 
lfely  in  the  middle  of  the  fairway.  There  was  no  per- 
Intage  in  trying  to  kill  one  onto  the  green:  the  pin  was 
:ked  way  left,  out  on  that  sliver  of  green  extending 
Ingerously,  nakedly,  into  the  lake. 
I  Jack's  caddy  was  wait- 
b  for  him  when  he  ar- 
red  at  his  ball.  "You've 
139  to  the  pin,"  the 
Idy  said. "  Slighdy  down- 
1,  bit  of  wind  against." 
I  Jack  nodded  and  pulled 
eight-iron  out  of  the 
5.  This  was  an  exhi- 
^ion  match  against  the 
reat  Waters  club  pro, 
ick  Dodd,   and   the 
lolds  Plantation  prop- 
owners    and    their 
lends  had  come  out  in 
pong  numbers  to  watch 
great  Nicklaus  play 
leir   new   course.   Jack 
rned  to  the  crowd  to  ex- 
lin  why  he  had  designed 
:long,  narrow  green,  of- 
ring  multiple  pin  posi- 
>ns  along  its  almost 
-yard  width,  and  the 
lallenge  of  the  water  on 
iree    sides    and   the 
linkers  placed  front,  side 
kd  rear.   "I   think  this 
|uld  be  the  signature  hole  on  the  golf  course,"  he  said.  Then 
:  got  ready  to  play  his  shot. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  a  voice  said.  Jack  looked  up.  Jim  Lipe, 

lie  of  Nicklaus's  designers,  was  shaking  his  head.  "I  don't 

link  that's  right,"  Lipe  said.  He  was  looking  at  his  own 

Irdage  book.  "I  think  you're  only  about  128, 129  out." 

Jack  looked  at  his  caddy,  who  whipped  out  his  own 

>ok,  covered  with  scrawled  numbers  indicating  yardage 

>m  every  sprinkler  head,  every  tree,  every  bunker  on  the 


Caddying 

FOR  THE 

Big  Guy 

By  James  Y.  Bartlett 
May  10,  ippj 


Asked  to  caddy  for  the  best  to  ever  play  the  game \ 
FYI  s  golf  correspondent  could  not  say  "yes" 

fast  enough.  While  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet. 
Jack  Nicklaus  remained  a  god  to  his  caddy. 


course.  The  caddy  quickly  recali- 
brated. He  shook  his  head. 

"Nope,"  he  said.  "I  got  it  1-3-9." 
'You  sure?"  Jack  questioned,  eye- 
brows raised. 

"Jack,"  the  caddy  remonstrated, 
spreading  his  hands  in  supplication. 
"Have  I  ever  let  you  down?" 

Nicklaus  laughed.  The  people 
standing  around  laughed.  Jim  Lipe 
was  still  shaking  his  head.  Nicklaus 
looked  at  the  flagstick,  sitting  there 
on  its  tiny  piece  of  green  in  a  sea  of 
trouble.  "I  think  I'll  go  with  my  caddy,"  he  said. 

He  addressed  the  ball  and  swung.  From  the  moment 
it  left  the  clubface,  the  ball  traveled  as  if  tied  to  a  string 
that  was  attached  to  the  base  of  the  flagstick.  It  flew  in 
a  high,  arching  parabola,  hanging  there  in  the  blue  Geor- 
gia sky  for  an  eternity  before  beginning  its  descent.  Every- 
one back  in  the  fairway 
held  his  breath.  None 
more  so  than  the  caddy, 
waiting  for  the  ball  to 
come  down.  It  was  obvi- 
ously dead  on  line,  but 
would  it  fall  short  and 
run  down  the  grassy  bank 
into  the  lake?  Or  carry 
too  long  and  plunge  into 
the  deep  bunker  waiting 
back  there? 

There  was  a  soft  chunk 
clearly  audible  from  139 
yards  away  when  Nick- 
laus's ball  landed  on  the 
green,  three  feet  below  the 
hole.  It  bounced  forward 
once,  then  spun  back- 
wards a  foot  and  stopped. 
The  gallery  cheered 
the  magnificent  shot. 
Nicklaus  turned  to  his 
caddy  with  a  big  grin  and 
held  up  his  hand,  high- 
five  style. 

I  slapped  Jack  Nick- 
laus's  hand,   shouldered 
his  bag  and  floated  on  gossamer  wings  to  the  green. 


Jack  Nicklaus's  20  major  championship  victories 
are  one  of  the  untouchable  records  in  sports,  ranking 
with  Ted  Williams's  .406  season  batting  average  or 
DiMaggio's  56-game  hitting  streak.  But  resting  one's  im- 
mortality on  a  record  of  achievement  is  chancy.  Does  any- 
one remember  the  guy  who  ran  the  4:00  mile?  Someday, 
somehow,  it's  possible  a  golfer  may  come  along  and  win 
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REVERSO: 

The  turning  point  in  time. 


Jaeger-LeCoultre's 
craftsmen  encrave  a 
personal  motif  - 
monocram  or  coat- 
of-arms  -  on  the  watch 
only  you  can  wear. 


The  advertising 
may  have  chanced.  but 
the  product  has 
remained  true  to  the 
authentic  1930s  style. 


British  India,  1930.  Cesar  de  Trey,  travelling 
Swiss  watch  agent,  is  enjoying  sundowners 
at  a  sports  club  and  listening  to  yet  another 
POLOPLAYER   lament   his  smashed   WRISTWATCH. 


What  the  young  sahibs  wanted  was  a  wrist- 
watch    THAT    LOOKED    GOOD    AND    PLAYED    HARD. 

And  the  solution  that  De  Trey  took  back  to 
Jaeger-LeCoultre  the  following  year  was 
literally  a  revolution  in  watchmaking.  with 
a  reversible  case  that  simply  turned  its  back 
on  rough  play,  the  jaeger-lecoultre  reverso 
wristwatch  entered  into  legend  in  1931.  no 
other  watch  model  has  been  in  continuous 
production  for  as  long. 

devising  a  watch  that  protected  itself 
against  shocks  without  resorting  to  extra 
armour  was,  in  itself.  imaginative.  creating, 
at  the  same  time,  a  new  kind  of  personal 
ornament  that  could  be  engraved  with  the 
owner's  monogram,  was  a  stroke  of  genius, 
the  reverso  is  just  one  example  of  the  flair 
that  makes  jaeger-lecoultre  so  different 
from  other  watchmakers. 


THE  REVERSO  WAS 
CONCEIVED  FOR  THE  KING 
OF  SPORTS  WHERE  STYLE 
AND  QUICK  WITS  WIN  OVER 
BRUTE  FORCE. 


AS  THE  FIRST  REVERSOS  LEFT 
THE  JAEGER-LECOULTRE 
WORKSHOPS  IN  1931.  THE 
OTHER  MONUMENT  TO 
THE  ART  DECO  AGE,  NEW 
YORK'S  CHRYSLER  BUILDING, 
PROCLAIMED  THE  NEW 
WORLD. 


'If  you  want  it  done 
well.  do  it  yourself." 
no  part  of  any 
jaeger-lecoultre  is 
made  by  anyone  other 
than  the  watch- 
makers of  le  sentier. 


Whether  creating  the  smallest  mechanical 
movement  in  the  world  or  capturing  the  soul 
of  the  reverso  in  its  remarkable  60th  anni- 
versary model,  craftsmen  and  artists  at  the 
manufacture  take  pride  in  surpassing  the 
limits  of  the  imagination.  since  1833,  jaeger- 
lecoultre's  craftsmen  in  the  high  vallee  de 

A  LEGEND  ALWAYS 

JOUX,    HAVE    FILED    MORE    THAN    200    PATENTS    IN         DESERVES  A  little 

ATTENTION.  FORMIDABLE 

THEIR  PURSUIT  OF  THE  THINNEST,  THE  MOST  REFINED         watchmaking  skills 

WENT  INTO  THE  CREA- 

AND    THE    MOST    COMPLICATED    IN    WATCHMAKING.         tion  OF  500  Reverso 

TOURBILLONS. 

These  master-watchmakers  have  chosen  the 
Reverso  for  their  supreme  achievements  -  the 
tourbillon  and  the  minute  repeater. 


reverso  duo. 
two  distinct  watches. 
two  time  zones. 
Staying  avant-garde 
since  1931.  the  reverso 
GAINED  a  second  dial 
in  1994. 


NO  OTHER  COMPLICATIONS  ARE  MORE  DAUNT- 
ING TO  REALIZE;  AND  FEW  WATCHMAKERS  CAN 
MANAGE  MORE  THAN  A  COUPLE  OF  DOZEN  A  YEAR. 
YET  JAEGER-LECOULTRE  BUILT  500  OF  EACH  -  A 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  ART  OF  WATCHMAKING 
IN  THE  SPIRIT  THAT  HAS  KEPT  THE  REVERSO  AVANT- 
GARDE  SINCE  1931. 


From  whichever  side 
you  look  at  it.  the 
Reverso  Grande  taille 
remains  the  authentic 
expression  of 
watchmaking  genius. 


<Jaeger-leCoultrp> 


For  your  free  copy  of  our  complete  catalogue,  containing  more  than  200  pages 

with  detailed  information  about  Jaecer-LeCoultres  history  and  PRODUCTS,  CONTACT: 

Jaeger-LeCoultre.  P.O.  Box  1608.  Winchester.  VA  22604.  telephone  (800)  JLC-Time. 


21  major  championships,  and  there  may  come  a  time  when 
people  ask,  "Jack  who?" 

I  WAS  INVITED,  AS  A  MEMBER  IN  GOOD  STANDING  OF 

the  golf  writers'  fraternity,  to  attend  the  grand  opening 
of  the  Jack  Nicklaus  course  at  Colleton  River  Plantation, 
a  posh  real  estate  development  near  Hilton  Head  Island 
in  South  Carolina.  Nicklaus  was  to  helicopter  in,  hold  a 
press  conference,  stage  a  short  clinic  and  play  the  course 
with  Jim  Ferree,  a  longtime  Hilton  Head  resident  who 
now  represents  Colleton  River  on  the  Senior  PGA  Tour. 
Ho-hum,  I  thought. 

"And  I  gotta  find  someone  to  caddy  for  Jack,"  said  my 
PR  friend.  Like  a  trout  rising  to  a  fly,  I  leaped.  Caddy  for 
Jack  Nicklaus?  Strolling  down  the  fairways  with  the  great- 
est golfer  who  ever  lived?  Watching,  at  close  range,  the 
Golden  Bear  boom  drives  down  the  fairways,  rifle  irons 
at  the  pins,  coax  in  delicate,  curving  birdie  putts? 

"I'm  in,"  I  said. 

I  got  to  the  course  early  on  that 
September  Monday  morning.  I 
wanted  to  pace  off  the  pin  place- 
ments and  check  the  yardages. 
Above  all,  I  did  not  want  to  suf- 
fer the  fate  of  Angelo  Argea. 

Angelo  had  been  Jack's  caddy 
for  most  of  the  early  glory  days  of 
the  1960s  and  '70s.  With  his 
bushy  perm  and  Fu  Manchu 
moustache,  Angelo  cut  as  distinc- 
tive a  figure  in  all  those  stirring 
tournament  victories  as  his  boss, 
and,  indeed,  became  something 
of  a  celebrity  in  his  own  right.  But 
the  heady  wine  of  that  celebrity, 
as  it  often  does,  went  to  Angelo's  head.  During  a  tourna- 
ment in  the  late  '70s  Jack  kept  missing  greens,  long  and 
short.  Afterwards,  Angelo  admitted  that  he  hadn't  walked 
the  course  before  the  round,  a  cardinal  sin  among  loop- 
ers.  Nicklaus,  a  stickler  for  detail  and  a  demanding  em- 
ployer, fired  him  on  the  spot. 

So  even  though  the  folks  at  Colleton  River  gave  me  a 
pin  placement  sheet  and  a  yardage  book,  I  wanted  to  check 
it  myself.  Ironically,  the  book  was  produced  by  a  company 
operated  by. .  .Angelo  Argea. 

Then  it's  onto  the  first  tee.  Dignitaries  are  introduced. 
Nicklaus  drives  the  first  ball  with  a  replica  of  his  old 
MacGregor  persimmon  driver,  with  which  he  won  most 
of  his  majors:  club  and  ball  will  be  framed  and  hung  in  the 
clubhouse,  sacraments  to  the  cult  of  Jack.  And  then,  we're 
off.  Ferree's  volunteer  caddy,  a  local  club  pro,  noting  the 
mounting  performance  anxiety  in  my  eyes,  had  told  me 
that  he  would  take  care  of  all  the  pins  on  the  greens.  My 
job,  in  addition  to  lugging  the  bag  around  the  course, 
would  be  fairly  simple.  Wipe  the  clubs  clean  after  each 
shot.  Rotate  the  balls  frequently.  On  the  green,  hand  Jack 
his  putter  and  clean  off  the  ball.  Give  Jack  his  yardage. 


I  pulled  the  pin  as  Nicklaus  went 

into  his  famous  crouch, 

shoulders  hunched,  body  curling 

almost  lasciviously  over 

the  putter.  The  wind  stopped,  birds 

fell  silent,  and  when  the 

ball  rattled  into  the  cup,  I  felt  cold 

shivers  up  and  down  my  spine. 


This  last  chore  turned  out  to  be,  at  first,  the  tout 
part  of  the  job.  The  first  hole  at  Colleton  Riv 
a  straightaway  par  four.  Jack's  drive  was  pulled  ai 
but  stayed  in  the  fairway.  I  followed  him  down  the  ji 
way,  along  with  the  gallery,  and,  yardage  book  in  r 
searched  desperately  for  a  nearby  sprinkler  head.  . 
Found  it.  It  says  152.  Pace  off  from  the  sprinkler  to  J 
ball.  Fifteen  steps.  OK.  Find  the  sprinkler  hea 
the  yardage  book.  Oh  no!  Angelo's  book  has  two  nun 
for  each  landmark:  one  measures  the  distance  to  the  \ 
ter  of  the  green,  the  other  to  the  front.  Jack  want 
number  from  his  ball  to  the  front,  and  from  the  fro  1 
the  green  to  the  hole. 

OK,  OK,  let's  see:  that  152  is  really  133  to  the  ijJ 
less. ..how  many  was  it?. ..15  plus  21  back  to  the  | 
Numbers  began  to  swim  before  my  eyes. 

"What  do  we  have?"  Nicklaus  asked,  walking  up. 

Beads  of  sweat  began  rolling  down  my  forehead.  I 
ummm,  geeee,  uhhhh,"  wa: 
professional   reply.   '  [   tl 


it's... uhhh...  157?"   I   pulled 


number  out  of  thin  air. 

Nicklaus  frowned.   "Nav 
can't  be,"  he  said.  "Lemme 
He  took  my  yardage  book,  wz 
back  to  the  sprinkler  head,  p; 
back  and  announced  "139." 

Oh,  great.  Only  18  yi 
wrong.  Nicklaus  took  out  a  r 
iron  and  punched  it  over  the 
the  ball  stopping  about  15  fee 
hind  the  hole  just  on  the 
fringe.  I  walked,  mortified,  tfl 
green  and  handed  Jack  his  pu 
He  made  me  feel  better  by  1 
ming  the  putt  home  for  a  birdie. 

I  continued  to  have  trouble  sorting  out  all  the  nurr 
on  the  next  few  holes.  Finally,  as  I  was  fumbling  arc 
on  the  fifth  fairway,  Nicklaus  had  to  chuckle. 

"You're  a  writer,  right?"  he  chided,  drawing  smiles  J 
the  gallery  standing  near. 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "Words  is  my  life.  Never  was  £ 
at  math." 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  page 
Nicklaus  wondered. 

"The  computer  usually  boots  me  over  to  the  next  01 
line,"  I  answered.  He  laughed. 

But  that  was  enough  for  me.  I  vowed  to  myself  th; 
was  going  to  get  the  right  number  instantly  from  ther 
On  the  next  hole,  after  Nicklaus  and  Ferree  teed  off,  I 
loped  down  the  fairway,  found  the  nearest  sprinkler  h 
paced  it  off  and  figured  out  the  right  number  by  the 
Nicklaus  got  to  his  ball.  He  must  have  heard  the  no' 
assurance  in  my  voice. 

"How'd  you  get  that?"  he  asked. 
I  reeled  off  the  data  like  a  pro.  "That  sprinkler  is 
to  the  front.  You're  15  past  it,  so  you've  got  187  to  the  fi 
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The  Air  Travel  Card  is  the  most  effective  payment  system  for  keeping  your  employees'  travel  costs 
under  control.  Since  you'll  get  one  concise  centralized  billing  statement  with  comprehensive  data, 
you'll  save  money  and  time  during  reconciliation.  And  you'll  get  no-cost  automatic  travel  insurance. 
All  that,  with  no  annual  fees  or  per  card  charges.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-222-4688 
or  call  your  travel  agent. 
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Is  ten  to  the  pin — 1-9-7." 

1  He  nodded,  pleased,  and  pulled  out  his  club.  My  feel- 
Is  of  self-esteem  began  to  rise.  They  plummeted  again 
len  he  hit  the  ball  into  a  lake  in  front  of  the  green. 
f'Was  that  the  wrong  club  or  the  wrong  swing?"  I 
I  ed  anxiously. 

I-T^aw,"  he  shook  his  head.  "Awful  swing." 
iNicklaus  was  obviously  struggling.  1992  was  not  a  good 

r  for  Jack,  mainly  because  of  health  problems.  He  suf- 

;d  from  an  inflamed  sciatic  nerve  and  then  had  hip 

cor  problems.  Nicklaus  had  told  the  press  conference 
i  t,  save  for  his  exhibition  to  open  Great  Waters  a  few 
bks  hence,  he  was  going  to  put  his  clubs  away  and  con- 
litrate  on  getting  healthy;  and  that  he  would  make  no 

nmitments  for  the  1993  season  until  he  got  healthy. 
iOn  the  front  nine,  he  gulped  down  some  aspirin. 

1  the  back  nine,  he  stopped  twice  to  do  some  stretch- 

;  exercises  prescribed  by  his  therapist,  Pete  Egosque. 

:   admitted    to    the    Colleton 

/er  majordomo  who  kept  close 

ough  the  round  that  his  left  leg 
is  hurting. 

But  Jack  Nicklaus  is  a  proud 

.n,  and  he  not  only  would  not 

e  in  to  his  pain,  but  he  refused 
ilet  it  beat  him.  He  was  not  driv- 
;  the  ball  particularly  well,  and 
ice  he  pulled  his  ball  into  trees, 
.t  both  times,  he  recovered 
autifully,  once  making  birdie. 

d  even  though  this  was  just  a 

:ndly  exhibition  match  with  Ferree,  I  could  tell,  from 
\z  first  tee,  that  Nicklaus's  competitive  pride  was  still 
ong — he  did  not  intend  to  lose. 

On  the  14th  hole,  holding  a  two-shot  lead,  he  had  a  15- 
pter  for  birdie.  He  studied  it  from  both  sides,  and  stood 
hind  the  ball  for  a  moment.  I  watched  his  eyes  narrow, 
iddenly,  the  53-year-old  Jack  Nicklaus  with  the  gimpy 
;  had  transformed  himself  into  the  famed  Golden  Bear. 
is  face  assumed  the  same  determined  look  we  saw  at 
ligusta  in  1986,  and  Balrusrol  in  1980.  The  spectators 
List  have  felt  the  transformation,  too,  because  they  fell 
p  a  deathly  silence,  ringed  around  the  green.  I  pulled 
p  pin  as  Nicklaus  went  into  his  famous  crouch,  shoulders 

nched,  body  curling  almost  lasciviously  over  the  putter, 
le  wind  stopped,  birds  fell  silent,  and  the  very  electrons 

the  air  froze  in  their  playful  dance  as  Nicklaus  stared 
wn  at  the  ball  for  several  long  moments,  willing  it  into 
e  hole.  When  the  ball  rattled  into  the  cup,  I  felt  cold 
ivers  up  and  down  my  spine. 

Nicklaus  shot  a  two-under  70  to  Ferree's  76. 

N  THE  PAR-THREE  17TH,  NlCKLAUS  WALKED  ON  THE 

,  and  I  handed  him  a  ball.  "Hundred-eighty-one,"  I  told 
m,  "And  keep  the  ball  below  the  hole." 
He  did  a  double  take.  "How  come?"  he  asked. 
"'Cause  if  you  go  past,  you'll  be  putting  downhill,"  I 


said.  "Tougher  putt." 

"A  few  holes  ago,  I  had  to  show  you  how  to  do 
yardages,"  he  said,  eyes  twinkling.  "Now  you're  telling  me 
how  to  play  the  course?" 

"A  couple  more  holes,"  I  said,  "and  I'll  give  you  some 
design  tips."  Nicklaus  laughed.  Then  he  hit  the  shot  about 
180  yards,  below  the  hole,  and  sank  the  putt  for  birdie. 

Five  weeks  later,  at  the  Great  Waters  Opening, 
Jack's  opponent,  local  pro  Rick  Dodd,  drew  loud  cheers 
from  club  members  for  a  booming  drive.  Jack  Nicklaus 
has  been  king  of  the  hill  for  nearly  40  years  now, 
and  young  hotshots  have  for  years  stood  in  line  to  take 
a  crack  at  him. 

When  I  heard  those  cheers,  I  felt,  and  I  sensed 
in  Nicklaus,  an  immediate  stiffening  of  resolve.  He 
would  not  allow  this  hotshot  to  knock  him  off  his 
perch,  by  God,  not  after  a  lifetime  of  beating  the  likes 
of  Palmer  and  Watson  and 
Trevino  and  Player.  That  resolve 
stiffened  even  more  after  he 
made  three  bogies  in  a  row  on 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  to  fall 
three  down.  He  played  the  last  12 
holes  in  two  under,  and — but  for 
the  balky  putter — it  should  have 
been  six  under.  He  beat  Dodd  by 
two. 

And  I  believed  I  was  part  of  it. 
I  was  no  longer  a  writer,  gather- 
ing material  for  a  story.  Or  a  golf 
fan,  living  a  vicarious  dream.  I  was  part  of  the  process.  I 
carried  the  clubs,  kept  them  clean,  confidently  gave  my 
man  the  right  numbers,  handed  him  both  new  balls  and 
encouragement  at  the  right  times.  Neither  one  of  us  ever 
vocalized  it,  but  we  instinctively  shared  the  same  common 
purpose:  let's  kick  this  guy's  butt. 

I  read  his  putt  on  17  because  I  had  seen  a  break  in  his 
putt  on  16,  but  didn't  say  anything.  When  he  missed,  I  felt 
like  I  had  let  down  the  team. 

On  the  last  green,  standing  in  the  late  afternoon  shad- 
ows, Nicklaus  made  his  customary  and  gracious  speech, 
introducing  staffers  who  had  worked  on  building 
the  course;  introducing  and  thanking  the  owners  for 
giving  him  a  great  piece  of  land  with  which  to  work; 
and  telling  the  members  and  property  owners  how  proud 
he  was  of  this  creation.  And  he  introduced  and  thanked 
me,  his  caddy. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  last  putt:  a  ten-footer  for  birdie 
four.  He  stalked  it.  I  stalked  it.  "Looks  like  a  left  edge  or 
just  outside,"  he  said.  He  looked  at  me  for  confirmation. 
I  looked  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  the  greatest  golfer  who 
ever  lived  and  nodded. 

The  putt  dropped,  as  we  both  knew  it  would.  • 

James  Y.  Bartlett  has  noticed  a  marked  improvement 
in  his  own  game  since  caddyingfor  the  Golden  Bear. 


"A  few  holes  ago,  I  had  to 
show  you  how  to  do  the  yardage, " 

Nicklaus  said.  "Now  you  re 
telling  me  how  to  play  the  course?" 

"A  couple  more  holes,  "I said, 
"and I'll give  you  some  design  tips. " 
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Every  detail  of  the  Swiss 
Army®  Brand  Cavalry™ 
Watch  reflects  an  integrity 
of  design  that  sets  it  in  a 
class  all  its  own.  Inspired 
by  field  watches  of  two 
World  Wars,  its  all-steel 
body  is  strapped  down  with 
a  rugged,  riveted  leather 
band.  Bold  easy-to-read 
numerals  shout  out  loud  and 
clear.  Luminous  hands  and 
markers  light  up  in  the  dark. 

Engineered  to  provide 
Swiss  quartz  precision 
accuracy  at  all  times.  Water- 
resistant  to  330  feet.  With 
a  clean-cut  date  calendar. 

It's  tooled  for  efficiency, 
not  for  effect.  So  it  can  go 
through  hell  and  high  water. 
And  back. 
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HIS    FINEST    HOUR 


HE    SUMMER    OF    1943    I 

spent  frantically  chewing 
raw  carrots.  I  was  17  years 
old  and  desperate  to  get 
Iryes  up  to  standard  for  joining  the 
IF  as  a  fighter  pilot.  As  what  was 
li  euphemistically  dubbed  a  "Bun- 
Ifrom  Britain,"  I  had  been  evacu- 
li  to  the  U.S.  after  the  fall  of 
pee  in  1940.  My  headmaster,  a  fa- 
lls educator,  Edward  Pulling  of 
llbrook  School,  New  York,  himself  half-English  and  a 
ll-carrying  Anglophile,  never  permitted  a  single  Battle 
liritain  hero  to  alight  on  the  shores  without  dragooning 
I  into  speaking  at  Millbrook.  As  a  result,  well-and-truly 
Inwashed,  I  grew  up  with  one  passion  in  life:  to  be  a 
Itfire  pilot.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that,  at  that  stage 
Ihe  war,  the  odds  were  about  50-1  that  I  would  end  up 
ii  heavy  bomber,  emerging — if  I  survived — probably 
a  a  terrible  complex 
ut  destroying  Dres- 
.  But  my  eyesight  was 
•ginal;  20/70  on  a  clear 
.  In  the  RAF,  20/60 
the   bottom    limit, 
ce  the  carrots, 
dull  shade  of  orange, 
uly  reported   to   the 
tish  Consulate  in  New 
k  City.  The  resident 

|:tor  had  had  rather 
ood  a  lunch,  and 
ughtfully  left  the  room 
relieve  himself;  in 
absence,  I  memorized 
se  crucial  bottom  lines 
the  chart.  I  was  ac- 
ted for  aircrew,  and 
to  Moncton,  New 
nswick,  the  hub  of  the 

|F  Empire  Training 

leme. 

Enlisted  in  what  was 

pnorously  entitled  the 

jestern  Hemisphere 

luadron,"  for  several 

isles  I  was — literally — 

•top  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  double  blow.  To  begin 

1  h,  a  Canadian  brunette  called  Irma,  a  dwarf  with  a  gi- 

;itic  superstructure,  rejected  my  inept  attempts  to  lose 

1  :h  our  respective  virginities,  seizing  my  fumbling  hand 
a  grip  of  steel  and  declaring  with  a  voice  of  Maggie 

!atcher:  "Oh  no,  I'm  keeping  it  for  an  officer." 
The  second  blow  came  in  the  shape  of  a  much  more 
fessionally  organized  eye  test.  I  flunked,  and  found  my- 
:  forever  barred  from  flying  that  Spitfire. 


A  Spitfire 
At  Last 

By  Alistair  Horne 
May  9, 1994 


Haifa  century  after  the  Battle  of  Britain,  a 

distinguished  historian  fulfilled  a  lifelong 

dream  of  flying  in  the  RAF  s finest.  Back  on  earth, 

he  composed  this  elegiac  after-action  report. 


^M 


Fifty  years  later,  in  May  1993, 
I  happened  to  be  on  an  official  visit 
to   Duxford   Airfield  just   outside 
Cambridge.  It  was  the  day's  ops  on 
August  16, 1940,  from  Duxford  which 
prompted   an   emotional  Winston 
Churchill  first  to  utter  the  words — 
"Never  in  the  field  of  human  con- 
flict was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to 
so  few" — immortalized  when  he  re- 
peated them  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  following  week.  Now  under  the  mantle  of  the 
Imperial  War  Museum,  Duxford  contains  one  of  the  world's 
most  impressive  collections  of  warplanes. 

Standing  by  the  Battle  of  Britain  control  tower,  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  musical  sound — once  heard,  never 
forgotten — of  a  Rolls-Royce  "Merlin,"  the  Spitfire  engine, 
taking  off.  But,  as  I  looked,  I  saw  that  it  had  two  faces 
in  it.  Surely  there  had  never  been  a  twin-seater  version 

of  the  World  War  II 
Spit?  "No,"  assured  Ted 
Inman,  the  Director  of 
Duxford,  "you're  looking 
at  ML-407,  the  only  gen- 
uine two-seater  in  exis- 
tence. It  flew  174  sorties  in 
44-'45,  then  was  con- 
verted for  the  Irish  Air 
Force — and  it's  the  only 
one  that  survived." 

ML-407  (its  original, 
1944  factory  registration 
number)  is  currently 
owned  by  an  attractive 
Australian  widow,  Car- 
olyn Grace.  Her  late  hus- 
band Nick  was  an  English 
engineering  entrepreneur, 
a  racing  driver  and  pas- 
sionate aficionado  of 
WWII  planes.  Shortly  af- 
ter he  had  restored  ML- 
407  from  an  unloved  and 
abandoned  wreck,  he  was 
tragically  killed  in  a  car 
accident.  A  pilot  herself, 
Carolyn  maintains  ML- 
407  in  his  memory  and  will  be  flying  it  in  this  year's  50th 
anniversary  flypast — half  a  century  after  it  marked  up  the 
first  Allied  kill  on  D-Day,  1944. 

My  mind  began  racing.  I  was  due  to  come  back  to 
Cambridge  in  a  few  weeks'  time  to  collect  a  doctorate. 
With  alacrity  and  generosity,  Carolyn  responded  to  my 
pleading.  It  was  all  fixed  for  0930  hours  on  Saturday,  May 
8th,  just  two  hours  before  I  would  be  getting  my  degree. 
The  Friday  night  I  felt  as  nervous  as  any  18-year-old 
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pilot-officer,  on  the  eve  of  his  first  ops — checking  the 
weather  and  the  barometer  every  few  minutes.  There  was 
a  fresh  breeze  beginning  to  blow  off  the  Cambridgeshire 
fens,  and  the  met  report  wasn't  brilliant.  Would  the  flight 
be  cancelled?  The  next  day — on  what  was  to  be  the  most 
exciting  of  my  life — I  woke  at  0530,  my  stomach  full  of 
butterflies.  Would  we  fly?  A  lesser  consideration,  would 
the  ML-407  (almost  as  ancient  as  I)  stick  together? 

It  was  a  peerlessly  beautiful  spring  day.  Cambridge  had 
never  looked  more  ravishing.  After  eating  a  hearty  break- 
fast (rashly,  as  it  turned  out),  I  drove  to  Duxford.  There, 
parked  alongside  the  old  control  tower,  was  ML-407, 
more  than  matching  the  beauty  of  the  day,  with  those 
voluptuously  curved  wings  that  still  make  the 
Supermarine  Spitfire  the  best-known  aircraft  in  the  world 
to  every  small  English  boy. 

It  is  hard  for  a  Brit  even  to  look  at  a  Spit  without  feel- 
ing deep  emotion.  Was  this  deli- 
cate, almost  dainty  little  object 
really  the  most  renowned  and 
feared  fighter  of  all  time?  The 
only  front-line  fighter  to  start  and 
finish  the  war  unbeaten? 


Carolyn  Grace  helps  me 
into  my  flying  overalls,  which  are 
very  tight.  Even  tighter  is  the 
cockpit;  one  wonders  how  any 
larger-than-average  pilot  ever 
managed  to  bail  out  alive.  There 
is  a  remarkable  economy  of  very 
basic  instruments — air  speed  in- 
dicator, altimeter,  artificial  hori- 
zon, compass,  rev  counter  and 
that  crucial  oil  pressure  gauge — 
little  more  complicated  than  a 
modern  car.  No  nonsense  like  radar.  From  the  cockpit, 
pilot  Peter  Kynsey,  an  immensely  experienced  flyer, 
shouts  "Clear  prop!"  There  is  a  first  hitch;  the  Merlin 
fires  once  or  twice,  but  won't  catch.  Could  it  possibly 
be  flooded?  We  wait  an  eternity. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  a  puff  of  blue  smoke,  an  enor- 
mous roar  and  a  burst  of  1710  horsepower.  Three  tons  of 
tiny  plane — about  equal  to  a  Rolls-Royce  "Corniche" — 
rocks  and  shakes.  We  bump  across  the  grass.  Over  the  roar 
of  the  Merlin,  Peter  is  chatty  and  informative  on  the  in- 
tercom. "Spitfires  land  much  better  on  grass,"  he  explains 
comfortingly.  "Their  brakes  aren't  as  good  as  other  planes'. 
I  was  a  bit  worried  when  they  insisted  on  mowing  yester- 
day— you  don't  want  grass  cuttings  in  the  carb." 

"No,"  I  replied  nervously,  "that  might  be  inconvenient." 
We  are  ready  for  take-off,  the  great  moment.  "Now 
when  I  say  so,  I  want  you  to  stretch  your  right  leg  out  as 
far  as  you  can,  so  I  can  switch  that  fuel  lever  from  fuselage 
to  wing  tanks,  without  taking  your  kneecap  off."  I  obey, 
but,  when  extended,  my  long  legs  are  so  far  out  that  I  can 
almost  operate  Peter's  pedals  for  him. 


I  barely  touch  the  stick  and  up 

she  zooms,  almost  standing  on 

her  tail.  It  is  so  incredibly  sensitive; 

every  inch  of  its  skin  seems  to 

be  tingling  with  life.  Momentarily 

I  long  to  hurl  us  into  a  loop. 

Darting  under  the  clouds,  Hive, 

briefly  and  happily,  the 

sweet  life  of  a  Spitfire  pilot. 


Suddenly,  after  an  incredibly  short  take-off  (about 
yards;  in  a  wartime  scramble,  a  Spit  could  make  it,  with 
boost,  in  200),  smooth  and  painless,  we  are  up  and  a\l 
banking  steeply  over  the  M-n  motorway  as  it  snakes  towl 
Cambridge.  Running  at  a  gentle  1,500  revs,  at  just  uil 
2,000  feet  we  are  already  registering  240  knots.  Peter  ami 
me  by  saying  that  this  half-century-old  veteran  can 
manage  425  mph,  almost  as  fast  as  a  modern  commercial 
A  few  minutes  later,  there  is  Cambridge  in  all 
glories  just  below  us,  the  narrow  silver  ribbon  of  the  Cj 
the  leisurely  punts.  Are  they  gazing  up  in  awe  and  ac 
ration,  I  wonder? 

We  are  flying  over  the  Tudor  pinnacles  of  Kil 
College  Chapel.  I  am  reminded  fleetingly  of  D| 
Lawrence's  irreverent  remark — that  they  resemblecl 
"upturned  sow." 

"Shall  we  roll?"  says  Peter  invitingly.  Before  I  canl 

swer,  the  upturned  sow  of 

King's  is  above  my  head.  It  I 

exhilarating,  but  immediate  I 

began  to  regret  the  two  fried  e 

What  an  appalling  solecism! 

throw  up  all  over  those  assemll 

academics  in  their  black  and  s  [ 

let  robes.  (I  forgot  the  canopy 

closed,  so  the  injury  would  f  I 

been  self-inflicted.) 

Manfully,  I  kept  it  down.  Tj 
we  went  into  a  tight  bank,  to  1 
more  closely  at  my  old  collij 
Jesus.  So  tight  that  I  could  feel  1 
Gs  pressing  hard  on  my  cheel 
recalled  how  the  extraordii 
small  turning  circle — 880  feci 
had  saved  many  a  Spit  during  ■. 
war.  Classic,  too,  was  its  capa ■; 
to  survive  a  steep  dive;  trying  to  follow  it,  the  wings 
Messerschmitt  109  tended  to  break  off. 

Peter,  heroically,  lets  me  take  over  on  the  way  b ; 
"Watch  out  on  the  stick,"  he  warns.  "It's  as  light  ; 
feather."  Sure  enough,  I  barely  touch  it  and  up  she  zoo' 
almost  standing  on  her  tail.  It  is  so  incredibly  sensitj 
every  inch  of  its  skin  seems  to  be  tingling  with 
Momentarily  I  long  to  hurl  us  into  a  loop. 

Darting  under  the  clouds,  I  live,  briefly  and  happily, 
sweet  life  of  a  Spitfire  pilot. 

We  make  a  perfect  three-point  landing  on  the  gras 
70  knots.  I  am  down  to  earth  with  a  bang.  In  half  an  r. 
I  must  be  back  in  Cambridge,  in  gown  and  "subfusk 
get  that  degree.  Drunk  with  speed  and  excitement,  1 1 
myself  driving  a  cool  100  mph  down  the  motorway, 
spotting  a  lurking  cop  in  time.  But  I  make  it,  to  have 
hands  clasped  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  he  utters  the  1  i 
old  formula.  In  Latin,  naturally.  • 


Alistair  Horne  is  a  British  historian  and  author  c 
Bundle  From  Britain. 
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irst  it  catches  your  eye,  then  it  tracks 
t.  It's  the  sleek  new  Canon  ES5000. 
only  camcorder  that  offers  an  auto- 
s  system  and  special  functions  that 
?  olely  controlled  by  the  movement  of 
eye. 

To  operate  the  ES5000's  Eye  Con- 
ed Focus,  simply  look  through  the 
finder,  direct  your  eye  to  any  subject 
in  the  frame,  and  the  camcorder 
matically  focuses  there.  Redirect 
jr  r  eye  somewhere  else  within  the 
E  le  and  instantly  the  camcorder 
cuses  at  the  new  position.  Never 


Introducing  the  ES5000 
with  the  world's  first 
Eye  Control  System. 


fed  J  ocus  is  operated  by  the  movement  of  your  eye. 

Other  ES5000  functions  can  be  activated  through 
>re  has  autofocusing  been  smoother  our  exclusive  Eye  Control  technology  as  well.  You  can 
impler.  With  the  ES5000  what  you  start  and  stop  recording,  display  dates  and  titles,  fade, 
s  literally  what  you  shoot.  operate  digital  effects  and  more,  all  with  just  a  glance. 


Obion  U.S.A..  Inc. 

>WCTtd  hi  Motorola  name  and  logo  arc  tradtn; 

-  in  registered  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc. 


POWERED  BY 
MOTOROLA 


But  there's  more  to  the  ES5000 
than  just  what  meets  the  eye.  Consider 
its  many  other  sophisticated  features. 
Like  a  powerful  20x  Optical/40x  Digital 
Zoom,  Canon's  renowned  Optical 
Image  Stabilization  system,  a  Super- 
High  Resolution  180,000-pixel  Color 
Viewfinder,  and  a  high-quality  Hi8  for- 
mat for  truly  professional  results.  Add  to 
all  that  its  sleek,  ergonomic,  metallic 
design  and  you  begin  to  see  why  the 
super-compact  ES5000  is  the  biggest 
news  in  camcorders  today. 

For  more  information  on  the  ES5000, 
simply  call  us  at  1-800-OK-CANON. 
We're  sure  you'll  find  it  to  be  an  eye- 
opening  experience. 

Canon 


Aye,  in  each  of  our 
Harris  Tweeds,  there's  a  wee 
bit  o'  heather,  and  sky  and  th 
craggy  moors  of  Scotland. 


Have  ye  never  been  to  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  then? 
Well,  among  the  windswept 
islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  there's  one 
small  island  with  two  names  -  the  Isle  of 
Lewis  and  Harris  -  where  all  the  world's 
Harris  Tweed  comes  from. 

And  if  you  want  to  know  why 
our  Lands'  Endk  Harris  Tweed 
jackets  look,  feel  and  wear  so 
splendidly,  you  have  to  begin 
here. 

Mother  Nature  painted  this 
island  with  a  subtle  palette  - 
the  grays,  greens  and  browns 
of  the  moors,  the  pale  sands  of 
the  beaches,  the  clear  blues  of  the  " 
crashing  seas. 

And  generations  ago,  the  men  of 
Harris  borrowed  these  colors.  They  dyed 
them  into  the  wool  of  the  local  black 
faced  sheep.  And  the  Harris  women 
spun  it  into  yarn  during  many  a  long 
winter  evening. 

It's  the  traditional  patterns  that  make  a 
Harris  Tweed  so  bonnie,  though.  They 
go  back  a  century  and  more  -  to  the  time 


Lady  Dunmore  first  had  them  woven  for 
her  aristocratic  friends.  (They'd  come  to 
shoot  grouse  in  the  Highlands.) 

The  patterns  are  as  intricate  as 
a  Harris  family  tree.  They're  still 
handwoven  at  home  by  crofters  - 
500  cottage  weavers  -  on  foot- 
peddled  looms. 

A  looming  shortage 

Obviously,  there's  not  much  of  this 

Harris  Tweed  to  go  around.  But  we've 
cornered  some  of  the  handsomest  pat- 
terns -  four  herringbones  and  a  saucy 
barleycorn  -  and  promised  the  Harris  folk . 
we'd  take  all  they  could  produce. 

Our  fabric  is  a  smidge  lighter  than  the 
tweeds  the  Dunmores'  hunting  parties 
wore.  (Theirs  was  a  10  oz.  fabric,  ours 
6.5-7.5  oz.)  Which  makes  it  a  bit  more 
comfortable  indoors. 

And  we've  watched  over  the  tailoring 
with  greedy  eyes.  The  details  are  right: 
a  classic  2-button  jacket,  fully  lined,  with 
a  center  vent  All  the  Old  World  niceties, 
all  very  traditional. 

What  is  not  traditional  is  the  price  - 
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if  s  only  $225.  And  thaf  s  a  long  country  mile 
from  what  you'd  pay  in  a  fancy  men's  store. 

;store"for  the  frugal 

Beyond  Buttondowns,  the  Lands'  End 
catalog  of  fine  men's  clothing,  has  lots 
of  other  goodies  to  go  with  our  Harris 
Tweeds. 

From  fine  Pinpoint  Oxford 
shirts  and  Italian  silk  ties,  to 
casual  and  not-so-casual 
footwear.  All  as  fairly 
priced  as  the  tweeds, 
themselves. 

You  won't  have  to  put 
up  with  snooty  salesclerks, 
either.  Just  phone  and  chat 
with  one  of  our  friendly  operators  in 
Dodgeville,  Wisconsin.  Any  day,  any  time. 

Usually,  we'll  fill  your  order  within  24 
hours  (a  day  or  two  more,  for  a  monogram 
or  inseaming).  With  delivery  almost  any- 
where, via  UPS,  just  two  business  days  later. 

And  everything  will  arrive  at  your  door 
with  our  unconditional  guarantee. 

Be  a  fine  lad  now,  and 

ring  US  Up.         ©1995  Lands'  End,  Inc. 
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For  our  free  catalog  call 

1-800-356-4444 

Please  mention  ad  I  KF| 


Name. 


Address. 


Apt. 


City_ 
State. 


Zip. 


Phone 


( 


) 


Day/Night 
(circle  one) 


MaH  to:  1  Lands' End  Lane,  Dodgeville,  WI  53595 
E-Mail:  catalogs-kf@landsend.com 
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THE    PRESIDENT— IN    BROAD    STROKES 


The  Portrait  Thing 

November  25,  iggi 


First  Family 

1991 

Paul  Bachem,  after  Van  Eyck 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  UNVEILING  OF  AN 
official  portrait  of  then-President  George 
Bush,  it  occured  to  us  that  the  painting  was, 
"but  one  example  of  a  persistent  trend  in 
Presidential  portraiture:  dullness." 

"A  Presidential  portrait,"  we  went  on,  "ought  to  be  part 
of  the  nation's  heritage  dammit — something  to  inspire 
school  children  a  hundred  years  from  now  to  a  life  of  pub- 
lic service;  not  to  make  them  groan,  Who's  this  dork?'" 
If  we  could  draw  out  the  oenophile  in  Richard  Nixon, 


why  not  suggest  alternatives  to  these  dull  renderings  of 
nation's  leaders.  "How,"  we  asked,"would  van  Eyck  have  r 
dered  the  Bushes,  husband  and  wife?  How  would  the  hei 
Frenchman  David  have  posed  the  Liberator  of  Kuwait? 
Roy  Lichtenstein?  Suppose  David  Hockney  were  cal 
upon  to  capture  with  his  Cubist  Polaroids  the  inner  nati 
the  quiddity,  the  very  soul  of  the  Education  President?" 
The  portraits  presented  here  were  an  attempt  to  ans\ 
these  questions.  We're  still  working  on  what  to  do  ab< 
President  Clinton. 
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FOR  STORE  LOCATIONS  OR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  1-800-388-6785 


Bush  At  War 
1991 

Paul  Bachem,  after  David 
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TOSHIBA 


|_lf  deep  down  inside  you  secretly  Screen  maximizes  color  depth  and 

or  a  heart-pounding,  eye-popping       richness  -  for  a  breathtaking  picture  in 
entertainment  experience,  you  four  different  screen  sizes,  from  48" 

t  outgrown  TV,  you've  just  outgrown       to  61 ",  and  two  formats,  conventional 
Revision  set.  and  widescreen. 

Dshiba  presents  TheaterView®.  Discover  dramatic  sound  with 

precedented  line  of  projection  TheaterView's  built-in  4-channel  Dolby® 

.  ith  eiqht  distinct  models  that  offer  ProLogic®  and  Digital  Sound  Processing. 

With  an  incredible  68  watts  of  total  audio 
power,  it  lets  outstanding  sound  quality 
literally  explode  from  the  screen.  Turning 
__.  .  .  your  living  room 

TheaterView   into  a  theater,  a 

As  good  as  Television  gets' 

liew  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Consumer  Products.  Inc.  Dolby  and 


If  deep  down  inside  you  secretly 
bra  heart-pounding,  eye-popping 
entertainment  experience,  you 
t  outgrown  TV,  you've  just  outgrown 
levision  set. 

shiba  presents  TheaterView®. 
precedented  line  of  projection 
ith  eight  distinct  models  that  offer 

lidmg  image  and  sound  quality. 

|asurable  excitement.  And  one 
plogical  breakthrough  after  another. 
ragine  brilliant,  crystal-clear 
:s.  Our  High  Contrast  Dark 


concert  hall,  even  a  stadium.  All  in  a 
cabinet  so  slim,  it  takes  up  less  depth 
than  a  regular  27"  set,  allowing  it  to  fit 
in  any  room. 

Best  of  all,  TheaterView  not  only  lets 
you  experience  cable,  satellite,  VCR  and 
videodisc  systems  today,  it's  ready  now 
for  whatever  tomorrow  brings. 

Toshiba  TheaterView.  It's  as  good  as 
television  gets. 

In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 

Toshiba  America  Consumer  Products,  Inc  ,  82  Tolowa  Road.  Wayne.  NJ  07470 

ProLogic  are  registered  trademarks  o(  Dolby  Laboratories  Licensing  Corp. 
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David  McGlynn,  after  Hockney 
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PROPER    SPORT 


1.  Arrive  late — and  drunk. 

2.  If  you  don't  like  the  position  you've 
been  given,  find  one  you  like  better. 

3.  Borrow  other  people's  cartridges 
while  loudly  complaining  that  you 
refuse  to  buy  them  yourself  on  prin- 
ciple because  they're  overpriced. 

4.  You  own  the  skies — if  your  neigh- 
bors aren't  fast  enough,  their  birds 
are  yours. 

5.  Sneaky  birds  fly  low — so  yell  for 
everyone  else  to  duck  and  blast  away. 

6.  Feel  free  to  make  suggestions  to 
your  host  as  to  how  he  could  im- 
prove his  shoot. 

7.  Feel  it  very  important  to  call 
Tokyo  on  business  from  your  host's 
car  phone. 

8.  Help  yourself  to  everyone  else's 


Shooting 

from  THE 

Hip  Flask 

By  Charles  Stuart  Dubow 
September  jo,  ipgi 


flasks — your  aim  improves  consil 
ably  after  a  couple  of  drinks. 


move 


An  English  shooting 
party  is  an  institution 
drenched  in  rituals 
that  brings  out  the  imper- 
tinence in  Americans. 
You  could  act  this  way  on 
a  shoot.  You  could 
also  refer  to  the  Queen 
as  a  "babe." 


9.  Shoot  at  anything  that 

10.  Wear  your  lucky  Day-Glol 
ange  vest  and  your  baseball  cap  I 
says  "Shotgunners  Pump  Betterl 

11.  Use  a  man's  gun — a  pump 
tion  Mossberg  Persuader  will  dc| 
job  nicely. 

12.  Don't  bother  tipping  the  gal 
keeper;  he'd  be  insulted.  If  he's! 
persistent  type,  only  carry  large 
and  ask  him  to  make  change. 

13.  Even  if  you  can't  see  what 
fire  a  couple  of  rounds  into 
bushes  just  to  soften  them  up  in 
a  pheasant  is  trying  to  pull  a  fast  < 

14.  Always  keep  your  gun  loal 
and  the  safety  off  in  case  therel 
still  a  couple  of  birds  left. 


V 
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A     DISCERNING     MAN     SHOWS     HIS     BEST     INNER     QUALITIES     TO     THOSE     MOST     LIKE 


TO     APPRECIATE     THEM.     WELL-TAILORED     APPAREL     SHARES     THIS     COMMON     THREAl 


FROM     STARTING     DESIGN      TO      FINISHED     SEAMS,      EXCEPTIONAL     CLOTHING     TELLS  »,<> 


STORY     OF     QUALITY     FROM     THE     INSIDE     OUT.      SEE     FOR     YOURSE 
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For  a  copy  of  our  video  "The  Soul  of  the  Suit,"  please  call  1-800-507-0800. 


HEALTH    AND    FITNESS    FOR   THE    REAL    WORLD 




'  N   194O,   AT  THE  AGE  OF  25, 

when  Orson  Welles  hit  his  artis- 
tic peak  with  the  visionary  Cit- 

,  izen  Kane,  he  was  also  at  his 
sical  peak.  Narrow-waisted,  broad- 
uldered,  jut-jawed,  he  looked  like 
>arsman  only  a  season  or  two  off 
water.  Over  the  years,  of  course, 
weight  ballooned,  until  he  took 
vearing  tent-like  shirts  that  hid  his  truly  expan- 

self — the  Incredible  Bulk.  Traveling  by  plane,  he  sat 
wo  first-class  seats. 

The  tragedy  was  that  the  pounds  he  garishly  gained  re- 
ided  us  of  the  status  and  influence  he'd  lost.  By  the  late 
,  Hollywood's  former  boy  genius  was  not  only  as  wide 
1  billboard,  he  had  to  make  his  living  as  one.  Most 
tously  he  pitched  Paul  Masson  wines,  but  most  signif- 
ltly  he  rented  his  name  to  a  clothing  store  for  tall 
.  big  men.  Rarely  have  physiognomy  and  ignominy 
n  so  closely  linked. 
To  be  sure,  not  many 
ider  lads  grow  up  to 
ieve  Wellesian  pro- 
tions.  And  those  who 
roach  that  inverse  ideal 
1't  necessarily  suffer  for 
"he  ex-bantam  Brando, 
from  having  forfeit- 
his  appeal,  now  com- 
lds  such  high  fees  you 
aid  think  he  was  paid 
he  pound. 

5ower,  fame  and  for- 
e  provide  no  hedge 
inst  bodily  inflation, 
nything,  they  proba- 
make  matters  worse, 
any  fat  migrant 
workers  lately?  It's 
good  reason  that  obe- 

is  included  among 

so-called  diseases  of 

lization.  To  look  at 

tures   of  the   young 

old  Napoleon,  for 

ance,  is  to  be  con- 

ited  by  the  worrisome 

adox  that  a  man  could  rule  an  empire  but  fail  to  run 

own  metabolism. 

Why  do  so  few  men  fit  into  the  britches  they  wore 

en  they  set  out  to  conquer  the  world?  Why  do  we  stow 

10  or  20  pounds  that  usually  start  trying  to  sneak 
)ard  in  our  30s?  A  sampling  of  scientific  and  medical 
nion  has  turned  up  a  few  answers  to  this  innocent  ques- 

.  Yes,  it  happens  to  almost  everyone.  No,  it  is  not  an 
vitable  aging  process,  like  the  graying  of  hair  or  the  pay- 


Thin  6c  Now 


By  Terence  Monmaney 


September  2j,  ippj 


ing  of  tuition.  The  way  some  experts 
see  it,  you  can  embark  on  a  state-of- 
the-art  program  to  help  avoid  or  re- 
duce middle-age  spread  right  this 
second  if  you  get  out  of  your  seat  and 
read  this  standing  up. 

You  cannot  be  blamed  for  com- 
pletely misunderstanding  the  rela- 
tionship between  metabolism  and 
body  composition.  Practically  everybody  seems  to  have 
it  wrong. 

What  you  want  is  some  sort  of  foolish,  big-spending 
metabolism — one  that  burns  energy  like  there's  no  to- 
morrow. But  as  we  age,  our  system  generally  gets  miserly 
and  slows  down,  saving  more  and  more  energy  as  fat.  It 
has  long  been  assumed  that  this  happens  according  to 
some  predetermined  plan  that  you  can't  change.  But 
recently,  Teresa  A.  Sharp  and  James  O.  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  and  their  co-workers  established 

that  metabolic  rate  is  de- 


I 


ow 


You  could  go  blind  by  reading  all 
the  articles  out  there  about  how  to  stay  thin 

and  Jit.  This  one  provides  the  real 
skinny.  And  real-life  cautionary  examples. 


termined  chiefly  by  the 
body's  ratio  of  fat  and 
muscle — and  you  can 
definitely  do  something 
about  that. 

It  was  a  big,  elaborate 
study,  important  enough 
to  get  published  in  the 
American  Journal  Of  Phys- 
iology, but  let's  cut  past  the 
chase  to  the  outcome.  It 
means  two  things.  First, 
get  moving.  Second,  stay 
moving.  Physical  activity 
is  the  key  to  boosting 
metabolism,  and  accord- 
ing to  these  researchers  it 
does  so  by  creating  muscle 
and  reducing  fat — not, 
say,  by  resetting  some 
internal  thermostat.  It 
sounds  like  a  tautology: 
lose  fat  in  order  to  boost 
metabolism  and  lose  fat. 
But  it  turns  out  to  be 
as  logical  as  the  notion 
that  you  have  to  spend 
money  to  make  money.  The  reason  is  that  muscle  cells  burn 
far  more  energy  than  fat  cells:  thus,  the  higher  your  ratio 
of  muscle  to  fat,  the  more  energy  you  burn,  and  the  less 
fat  you  accumulate. 

The  researchers  have  also  found  that,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  the  high-energy  burn  you  get  while  exercising 
does  not  continue  for  hours  afterward.  Soon  after  you  stop 
exerting  yourself,  the  metabolic  rate  falls  to  its  resting  level. 
So  the  idea  that  if  you  work  out  for  half  an  hour  you'll  reap 
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the  benefits  of  a  high  metabolism  through  the 
day  isn't  true — unless  you  lose  fat  and  gain 
muscle.  Which,  of  course,  takes  time.  As 
Colorado  researcher  Hill  puts  it,  "As 
much  as  I  advocate  exercise,  it's  not  a 
short-term  cure  or  prevention.  It  only 
works  over  the  long  term." 

The  clinical  exception  aside,  whether 
you  gradually  put  on  weight  is  not  in 
your  genes  but  in  your  hands.  The 
main  cause  of  spare  tires  is  creeping 
sedentariness.  Consider  the  horrify- 
ing arithmetic.  If  your  dietary  intake 
doesn't  change  and  other  health  factors 
also  remain  equal,  and  if  you  burn  just  ten 
fewer  calories  a  day — roughly  the  energy 
expended  in  a  five-minute  walk — then  you 
will  gain  one  pound  a  year.  After  a  decade  of 
fierce  dietary  vigilance,  you  will  be  ten  pounds  heavier. 
Now  you  are  mystified.  You  blame  hormones.  You  tell 
yourself  love  handles  are  cute. 
Meanwhile,  you  ride  elevators 
up  two  flights.  You  drive  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  buy  the 
Sunday  paper.  You  hire  a  kid 
to  mow  the  lawn.  And  then? 
You're  forgoing  the  chance  to 
expend  calories,  and  you're  los- 
ing muscle  mass.  As  a  result, 
your  metabolic  rate  slips  a 
notch.  You  burn  even  less 
energy.  You  tell  yourself  a  pot 
belly  is  cute. 

Because  of  the  body's  ruth- 
less energy  accounting  proce- 
dures, Dr.  George  Blackburn  is 
constantly  trying  to  inconve- 
nience himself.  An  associate 
professor  of  surgery  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  also  the 
director   of  the    Center   For 
The  Study  Of  Nutrition  and 
Medicine  at  Deaconess  Hospi- 
tal, Blackburn,  who  is  57,  likes  to 
hold  meetings  in  his  associates'  offices,  so  he 
can  walk  there.  On  the  phone  or  at  his  desk,  he 
likes  to  stand — on  the  principle  that  standing 
burns  more  calories  than  sitting.  He  praises  fid 
geting  and  pacing.  When  the  hospital  installed  an 
elevator  in  his  favorite  stairwell,  he  complained. 

His  own  studies,  as  well  as  the  medical  litera 
ture,  suggest  to  him  that  nearly  all  of  us  are  woefully 
underactive.  "Going  to  the  gym  three  days  a  week  for  20 
minutes  may  not  be  enough,"  he  says,  adding  that  he  es- 
chews short  intense  workouts  for  sustained  activity.  He 
tries  to  be  in  motion  or  on  his  feet  six  hours  a  day.  "You 
can  beat  the  system,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  body's  ten- 


dency to  let  muscle  slip  into  fat.  "But  you've  got  to  rr 
a  game  out  of  it.  Be  competitive." 

Though  the  role  of  diet  in  this  perpetual  fat  g 
|?>  has  been  diminished  by  the  new  emphasis 

physical  activity, 
daily  muffin  rem 
a  major  player.  A 
all,  it  may  contai 
much  as  15  gram 
fat,  and,  as  the 
culations  go,  if 
consume  only  t 
much  more  fat  t 
you  burn  each  < 
you'll  put  on  a  po 
and  a  half  in  a  y 
That  afternoon  cl 
olate  bar,  whil 
is  hardly  danger' 
will  make  its  wa 
your  waist  if  it 
comes  a  routine 
dulgence.  The  s; 
goes  for  that  £ 
tomless  source 
useless  fuel,  perl 
the  Number  ( 
caloric  bane  of 
aging  gent,  alco I 
Remember  tha 
Scotch  on  the  re 
packs  roo  caloric 
glass  of  wine 
a  gin  and  tonic  200. 

But  the  strategy  for  avoic 
unwelcome  weight  is  . 
self-deprivation.  Instc 
aim  for  a  measure  of  s 
regulation.  Exploit 
body's  free-market 
ergy  economy.  1 
fact  that  tiny  exce:< 
can  lead  to  gross  b 
changes  over  the  L 
haul  has  an  import 
corollary:  burning  e 
a  tiny  bit  more  ene 
than  you  need  e\ 
day  can  result  in  ha 
changes   over  the  1< 
haul.  Hill  buoyantly  s: 
"You  can  turn  things  aroui 
So  go  ahead.  Spend  mone) 
make  money.  That  way,  you  won't 
up  as  a  spokesman  for  size  XXXL.  • 

Terence  Monmaney  is  a  writer  living  in  Los  Angel 
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Inspired  By  The 
Treasures  Of  The  Tsar 


Not  since  the  turn  of  the  century  has  one  been 

able  to  own  a  writing  instrument  so  finely  designed 

that  it  rivals  the  beauty  of  the  Faberge  Eggs. 

Introducing  the  Blue  and  Gold  Ribbed. 


iV llfl<rdrn<p^ll   iir®]r<oraijr]i 


London 


314  ♦  692  ♦  0505 
Paris      ♦        Saint  Louis 


New  York 


THE    GOOD    LIFE    IN    BAD    CIRCUMSTANCES 


ABOUT  THE  LAST  THING 
on  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  had  just  caught  the 
Golden  BB  over  North 
Vietnam,  managed  to  eject  success- 
fully (always  a  relative  thing)  from 
his  flaming  aircraft,  been  captured, 
stripped  to  his  shorts,  beaten  and 
threatened  with  summary  execu- 
tion...just  about  the  very  last  thing 
on  his  mind  was  wine. 

His  first  concern  was,  simply,  sur- 
vival; and  in  that  field  he  became — a 
connoisseur.  He  learned,  first,  how  to 
endure  pain  and  isolation.  He  was 
beaten,  left  in  irons  for  days,  weeks 
and  months,  or  "bent"  in  the  ropes.  This  last  was  almost  el- 
egant in  its  simplicity  and  effectiveness.  Loops  of  rope  were 
thrown,  like  ceremonial  bracelets,  around  a  man's  arms 
which  were  held  behind 


Wine 
Tasting  at 
the  Hanoi 

Hilton 

By  Geoffrey  Norman 
November 26, 1990 


m 


him.  The  loops  were 
pulled  as  tight  as  they 
could  be.  Then  the  man's 
arms  were  tied  together. 
At  this  point,  with  the 
man  sitting  on  the  floor 
and  his  legs  similarly 
bound,  the  guards  would 
begin  raising  his  hands, 
forcing  his  head  down  into 
his  lap.  Then  they  would 
keep  bending  his  arms, 
and  continue  adding  pres- 
sure until  the  man's  arms 
popped  out  of  his  shoulder 
sockets,  or  he  passed  out, 
or  both.  Sometimes,  they 
would  bend  a  man  like 
a  pretzel,  then  hang  him 
from  the  ceiling  and  leave 
him  there,  swinging  and 
screaming. 

The  isolation  and  mo- 


ing  messages  written  on  toilet  p 
in  secret  locations  known  as  "r 
boxes."  As  the  time  passed,  an 
camps  filled  up,  men  were  pi 
chess  and  telling  jokes  by  tap 
on  the  wall  and  listening  for  th 
turn  message. 

To  keep  their  minds  agile,  :i 
would  teach  each  other  what  e 
knew  about,  well,  anything.  Ala 
bold  rescue  attempt  at  Son  T; 
1970  (the  mission  failed  in  one 
regard — the  camp  had  been  a 
doned),  the  North  Vietnamese  v 
ed  virtually  all  of  the  prisone 
North  Vietnam  into  downt      ri 
Hanoi,  into  an  evil  old  French  colonial  prison  know   lor 
the  Vietnamese  as  "Hao  Lo"  and  to  the  Americans 
suffered  there  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton." 

Here,  instead  of  o<  eg,  r 


tWlNE 
TASTING 
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four  men  to  a  room,  ci  :so 

from  all  contact  with  (  h 

prisoners,  as  many  ;j  .d 

men  were  assigned  :  :k\\ 

single,  large  dormil  :i\-d 

like  cell.  In  numbers,  1  i  :\k 

was  strength  and  n:  ;r;orl 

Where  two  or  three:  buss 

put  together  an  infbr  nsic.I 

ad  hoc  sort  of  "schoo  i  ;:>oti 

some    subject,    now  :e, 

made  up  a  whole  "colli!  art,  k 

One  man  was  appoi  r;: 

dean,  and  it  was  his  j<  J  «nish 
find  out  which  men  1 

special  knowledge  in  a  Rtau 

subject  that  they  ci  It'eli 

teach  to  the  other  PC*  ition. 

to  assign  classroom  s  I  :« 0j 

and  to  schedule  course  Big  01 

also  sustain  you  through  the  worst  oftimes,  as  some   ^v°™&ZgrJ^  Z 

American  aviators  discovered  while  guests        able  to  teach  C0UTSei  * 

among  other  things?  r-a( 

at  the  Hanoi  Hilton.  Wine  was  in  short  supply,  but   trophysics,  internatit  :t[\ 

relations  and  anthrc  t^ 

ogy.  Other  men  were  wbe 

ficiently  fluent  in  Fre  ^ 

Spanish,  German  and  Russian  to  teach  those  langu;  :tZi 

Then  there  were  POWs  who  knew  enough  to  teach  an<  ( ^ 

husbandry,  electronics,  automotive  mechanics,  small  •  ;: 

handling  and  navigation,  and  a  number  of  other  useful  (  \r 


Wine  is  usually  for  celebrations,  but  it  can 


notony  were,  in  some 
ways,  as  bad  as  the  physi- 
cal torture.  There  were  no 
books,  magazines,  playing 
cards  or  writing  materials. 

Communication  between  prisoners  was  strictly  forbid- 
den, and  a  man  could  be  bent  in  the  ropes  and  locked  in 
irons  if  he  were  caught  trying  to  pass  a  message  or  talk  to 
another  POW.  As  much  as  they  had  to  be  tough  to  en- 
dure the  torture,  the  POWs  had  to  be  equally  resource- 
ful to  overcome  the  boredom. 

They  found  ways  to  communicate.  By  tapping  on 
walls,  flashing  hand  signals  through  windows,  and  leav- 


the  POWs  were  nothing  if  not  resourceful. 


including,  even,  meat  cutting  and  beekeeping. 


;c  mil 


The  floor  of  the  large,  dingy  cell  served  as  blackbo;:  \u 
The  North  Vietnamese  handed  out  a  few  invaluable  c 
position  notebooks,  and  the  men  filled  them  in  pain!  ^ 
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Cj:ful  script  to  conserve  paper.  The 
gi  rds  would  periodically  check  the 
n  :books  to  make  sure  no  pages  had 
-fc<n  removed  for  clandestine  use. 
ijrhe  college  operated  all  day  long. 
T:re  were  exams  and  grades,  with 
fa  a  tutoring  for  those  who  were 
king  difficulty  with  the  material.  It 
m  a  great  antidote  to  the  monotony 
11  the  uncertainty  that  hung  over 
tfcmen  who  had  been  in  captivity  for 
aiiuch  as  six  or  seven  years,  and  who 
#  not  know  when  they  would  be  re- 
ked  or,  even,  if  they  ever  would. 
•Jut  the  formal  college  curriculum 
■not  exhaust  the  POWs'  resource- 
Miess.  In  the  evening,  after  a  subsis- 
■:e  meal — usually  pumpkin  soup — 
■/would  gather  in  small  groups  for 
tc;tmasters,  charades,  bridge  tour- 
wients,  movies  (one  man  would 
Mr  a  favorite  film)  and  various  elec- 
Jjs.  One  group  discussed  classical 
Ifsic,  and  a  man  who  had  grown  up 
A  house  where  the  great  composers 
w  e  played  on  the  phonograph  intro- 
d  ed  a  dozen  of  his  gaunt  comrades 
■he  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven 
m  Strauss  by  whistling  or  humming 
■music.  For  context,  he  also  taught 
■lives  of  the  composers:  one  night, 
fen  he  described  the  death  of 
Mzitt,  he  wept  over  the  sheer  in- 
mice  of  genius  dying  young  and 
Ipoverished. 

■But  the  most  improbable  of  all  the 
mrses  taught  at  the  Hanoi  Hilton 
B  the  "elective"  course  in  wine  ap- 
■ciation. 

•lone  of  the  POWs  had  drunk 
arthing  other  than  rancid  water  or 
teid  tea  since  they  had  been  shot 
4vn.  Some  in  the  course  had  never 
■ed  wine.  All  the  same,  they  would 
gner — a  dozen  or  so  of  them — at 
ftht,  in  the  ratty  gloom,  in  a  corner 
o;the  large  room  to  learn  how  to 
Akwine,  like  gendemen  dressed  for 
4vening  in  Paris, 
fpne  man  who  did  know  some- 
thg  about  wine  was  Ed  Mech- 
ei>ier,  an  Air  Force  captain  whose 
F.C  had  been  downed  by  barrage 
fl:,  30  miles  northeast  of  Hanoi  on 
fie  14,  1967.  Mechenbier's  upbring- 
ir  had  made  him  familiar  with  the 
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When  it  comes  to  vodka,  the  choice  is  clear. 
SIClrY\/ODKA  has  a  unique  four-column  distil- 
lation and  three-step  filtration  process  which 
always  ensures  exceptional  quality.  SIOrY  VODKA; 
it's  the  Ultra  Premium  choice. 

Try  a  SWff  Martini  with  Vermouth,  shaken  not  stirred. 
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The  Intelligent  Drink. 


DISTILLED    IN    AMERICA    FROM    AMERICAN    GRAIN 
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IWC  didn't  invent 
flying 


But  the  Schaffhausen-based  company  has  done  a  lot  to  make 
watches  airworthy,  from  its  first  special  pilot's  watch  in  the  1930s 
to  the  pilot's  chronograph  in  matte- black  ceramic  in  1994. 


IWC  didn't  invent  flying,  of  course.  The 
credit  for  that  epoch-making  achievement 
goes  to  the  Wright  brothers,  who  made  man's 
first  powered  flight  on  December  17,  1903. 
From  that  point  onwards,  the  only  way  was 
quite  literally  up,  and  soon  those  magnificent 
men  in  their  flying  machines  included  air  force 
and  civilian  pilots,  mail-plane  pilots  and  the 
captains  of  passenger  aircraft. 

The  role  played  by  the  International  Watch 
Co.  in  aviation  is  inextricably  linked  with  a 
problem  that  has  concerned  pilots  ever  since 
they  took  to  the  air:  the  fact  that  powered  flight 
is,  inevitably,  of  limited  duration.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  the  saying,  "What  goes  up 
must  come  down." 

Then,  as  now,  one  of  the  basic  preparations 
for  any  safe  flight  was  to  calculate  the  distance, 
speed  and  fuel  consumption,  the  most  important 
variable  being  the  flight  time  in  minutes.  This, 
effectively,  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  fuel 
remaining  in  the  tank.  Today,  these  calculations 
are  left  to  the  ubiquitous  computer,  but  when 
aviation  was  in  its  infancy,  it  all  had  to  be  done 
by  hand  and  the  pilot  had  to  rely  on  his  head,  a 


map,  a  compass,  a  slide  rule  and  his  watch. 

IWC,  which  has  had  a  reputation  for  preci- 
sion and  top-quality  watchmaking  since  its  foun- 
dation in  1 868,  was  one  of  the  first  manufactur- 
ers to  take  up  the  challenge  of  making  wrist- 
watches  airworthy.  In  the  unbelievably  harsh 
cockpit  conditions  of  those  days,  a  pilot's  watch 
had  to  be  extremely  robust,  precise  and  reliable. 
It  had  to  be  as  legible  in  the  semi-darkness  of  a 
cockpit  illuminated  by  only  a  dim  instrument 
panel  as  in  the  full  glare  of  the  blazing  sun. 

The  whole  business  of  reliability  assumed 
almost  existential  overtones.  Unlike  "civilian" 
watches,  a  pilot's  watch  also  needed  some  form 
of  protection  against  the  massive  magnetic 
fields  generated  by  the  engine  and  cockpit 
instrumentation.  A  tough  nut  to  crack,  admit- 
tedly, but  by  1940  IWC  had  found  an  answer 
that  is  every  bit  as  effective  today  as  it  was  back 
then.  With  its  first  special  pilot's  watch  in  the 
mid- 1930s,  a  model  that  featured  an  antimag- 
netic  hand-wound  movement,  IWC  established 
itself  as  a  manufacturer  of  watches  for  airborne 
use.  It  was  helped  along  by  the  experience  it 
gained  from  the  manufacture  of  high-precision 
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pocket  chronometers  designed  for  use  at^ 
The  first  large  pilot's  watch  to  bis 
exclusively  for  military  purposes,  crea^ 
1940  for  the  German  Luftwaffe,  featu> 
IWC  52  S.C.  caliber  pocket-watch  mov 
This  professional  timepiece  was  the  first- 
ture  an  inner  "cage"  of  soft  iron  as  pro 
against  magnetic  fields.  At  approximate 
same  time  came  the  handier  "Mark  X"  n 
watch  and  later,  in  1948,  the  legendary  i 
XI."  All  three  watches  had  hand-wound 
ments.  IWC  revived  its  pilot's  watch  tr 
in    1988   with   the   semi-mechanical 
chronograph.  This  was  followed  in  1 992 
automatic  pilot's  split-second  chronogra 
in  1993  by  the  "Mark  XII,"  now  with  ai 
matic  movement  and  date  display. 

The  family  continues  to  grow  with  it 
addition:  the  pilot's  chronograph  with  aii 
ic  movement  and  day-date  display,  but  \ 
the  split-second  feature.  We  will  now 
the  entire  series  of  IWC  pilot's  watches  i 
together  with  details  of  their  movem 
something  we  trust  will  be  of  interest  t< 
than  collectors. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


'lark  XII"  From  IWC 


The  Mechanical  Pilot's  Watch 
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'Mark  XI"  has  gone,  never  to  return, 
in  its  place  we  now  have  the  "Mark 
Bin  updated  version  of  a  living  legend. 

fsign  of  the  new  pilot's  watch  from  IWC 
ampleted  in  1993.  Though  the  outer 
ance  of  the  watch  is  reminiscent  of  its 
:  forebear,  the  main  objective  of  IWC's 
ipment  engineers  was  to  bring  the  ideal 
imple,  mechanical  watch,  as  epitomized 
■'Mark  XI,"  up  to  the  standards  allowed 
^sent-day  watchmaking  technology.  In 
spect.  "Mark  XII"  writes  a  new  chapter 
■listory  of  IWC's  pilot  watches. 


locations 

■lent:  IWC,  884  caliber,  automatic,  adjusted 
■positions. 

■ter:  26  mm  Thickness:  3.25  mm 

Ions/hour:  28.800       Jewels:  34 

ys:  Hours,  minutes,  large  seconds  (can  be 
i- 3    1  for  exact  setting),  date  with  rapid-advance 
via  crown. 

3    Jtion  of  movement:  Slim,  modern  automat- 
ic   ement  with  bidirectional  central  rotor. 

-  •    Matte  stainless  steel  or  gold  case,  diameter 

3    i,  screw-in  crown,  water  resistance  to  50 

sapphire  glass,   protected   against   low 

rS    e,  leather  strap  or  steel  or  gold  bracelet. 

k"    I  features:  Extremely  resistant  to  magnetic 
12    lecause  of  inner  case  of  soft  iron. 

■a 
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Good  things,  it's  sometimes  said,  come  in 
threes.  After  the  small  IWC  Pilot's 
Chronograph  and  the  split-second 
"Doppelchronograph,"  the  IWC  range  of 
pilot's  watches  with  stopwatch  functions  was 
extended  in  1994  when  the  mechanical  pilot's 
chronograph  made  its  appearance.  With  a 
diameter  of  39  mm.  it  is  almost  exactly  halfway 
between  the  small  pilot's  chronograph  (36  mm) 
and  the  split-second  chronograph  (42.2  mm). 

Specifications 

Movement:  IWC,  7902  caliber,  automatic,  adjusted 
in  five  positions. 

Diameter:  30.0  mm  Thickness:  7.9  mm 

Vibrations/hour:  28,800       Jewels:  25 
Power  reserve:  44  hours 

Displays:  Hours,  minutes,  small  second  hand  (can 
be  stopped  for  exact  setting),  chronograph  with 
cumulative  timing  2/8  second  up  to  12  hours,  date 
and  day  displays  with  rapid-advance  function  via 
the  crown. 

Description  of  movement:  Automatic  movement 
with  central  rotor  above  the  chronograph  mechanism. 


Apart  from  the  lack  of  a  split-second  feature,  its 
automatic  movement  and  functions  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  latter.  However,  the  quality  that 
really  sets  it  apart  from  all  other  rWC  pilot's 
watches  is  the  fact  that  it  is  available  in  matte- 
black  ceramic,  which  in  aviation  terms 
inevitably  reminds  one  of  Stealth  technology. 
Never  before  has  a  wristwatch  been  reduced  so 
radically  to  a  clear  contrast  between  the  lumi- 
nous figures  and  the  black  background. 


Cotes  de  Geneve  decoration  on  the  rotor  and  bridges, 
pearl  polishing  on  the  plate. 
Case  I:  Matte  steel,  screw-in  crown,  two  buttons, 
water-resistant  to  50  meters,  convex  sapphire 
glass,  protected  against  low  pressure,  leather  strap 
with  simple  clasp  and  pressure-release  or  special- 
ly designed  solid  steel  bracelet  with  pressure- 
release  clasp. 

Case  II:  Black,  high-tech  zirconium  oxide  ceram- 
ic, hardness  coefficient  9.  matte  surface,  steel  but- 
tons and  back,  black  leather  strap  with  patent  clasp. 

Special  features:  Protected  against  magnetic  fields 
by  soft-iron  inner  case. 


IWC 
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For  complete  catalog  please  call  (800)  432-9330 


Hilton's  German  course),  and  a  tour  of  duty  in  England 
had  given  him  the  opportunity  to  travel  in  Europe  and 
learn  something  about  French  wines. 

Mechenbier  began  with  the  basics.  "Okay  men. 
Let's  start  by  talking  about  the  label  on  a  bottle  of  wine. 
Ben,  what  do  you  suppose  all  that  mumbo  jumbo  ac- 
tually means}" 

"F —  if  I  know." 

"Good  answer.  Excellent.  All  right,  gentlemen,  tonight 
we  will  learn  about  appellations.  For  you,  Ben,  that  is  not 
a  mountain  range  in  the  eastern  United  States." 

Mechenbier  would  then  move  on  to  such  fundamen- 
tals as  how  wine  is  made  and  to  the  essentials  of  etiquette 
and  terminology. 

"All  right,  now,"  he  would  ask  his  students,  "what  do 
you  suppose  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  'bottle  sickness?' 
How  about  it,  Jim." 

'Tm  not  sure.  But  Eve  proba- 
blv  had  it." 

"Probably  not.  You've  had 
every  other  kind  of  crud  in  this 
place,  but  bottle  sickness  is  what 
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None  of  the  POWs  had  drunk 
anything  other  than  rancid 


not  know  it,  but  1967  had  been  a  poor  year — for  wir 
well  as  American  fighter  pilots. 

"Now  men,  let's  talk  about  matching  wine  with  f 
Say  you've  got  some  people  coming  over  for  dinner.  V 
wine  do  you  serve  with  a  nice  steak  aupoivreT 

"That  some  kind  of  bug,  Ed?" 

Mechenbier  and  another  man  with  a  good  knowl< 
of  the  subject  persisted,  answering  all  the  questions  w 
they  could.  But  sometimes  they  did  not  know  the  ans 
Or  disagreed  about  it.  There  was  no  place  to  go  for  the  1- 
thoritative  answer,  so  like  the  instructors  in  other  cla  i 
they  relied  on  a  device  known  as  the  "Hanoi  fact" — so  I 
thing  which  was  regarded  as  true  until  such  time  as  the  t 
ended,  and  they  got  home  and  could,  as  Casey  Ste  M 
would  put  it,  "look  it  up."  A  Brut,  for  instance,  conta  4 
2%  sugar  or  less  until  the  spring  of  1973,  when  the  mei  ^ 
turned  home  and  discovered  that  it  was  actually  1.5%  .  i 

The   men   learned   eagJ" 


enough,  but  still,  there  w 
problem.  Mechenbier  reali 
you  can  only  go  so  far  merely  < 
ing  about  wine.  At  some  pc 


happens  when  a  wine  loses  taste    water  Or  tepid  tea  since  they  had  been    the  stuff  simply  must  be  dn    - 


during  the  bottling  process.  It 
is  'bruised'  a  little.  But  after  a 
month  or  so,  it  comes  back."  To 
the  POWs  this  was  a  reassuring 
message 


shot  down.  Some  had 
never  tasted  wine.  All  the  same, 


tasted,  appreciated  and,  by  C 
described.  So,  in  the  dim,  m- 
cell,  Mechenbier  and  his  stud 
began  to  conduct  tastings, 
would  describe  a  wine  in  as 


"What    do    you    suppose    it     they  WOlild gather — a  dozen  or  SO  of   detail  as  he  could  manage, 


means,"  Mechenbier  would  ask,  "if 
you  find  sediment  in  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle  of  wine?" 

"Maybe  you  ought  to  send  it 
back."  The  POWs  had  experi- 
enced enough  food  and  drink 
with  things  floating — or  swim- 
ming— in  it  to  be  suspicious. 
Mechenbier  explained  how  tan- 
nins and  pigments  precipitate  out  of  solution  and  about 
the  need  to  decant  certain  wines.  It  was  an  easy  lesson  for 
the  POWs  to  grasp.  They  routinely  picked  weevils  out  of 
their  rare  bread  rations.  One  man  had  tapped  a  message 
through  the  wall  one  night:  "MY  BREAD  IS  EATING 
ME.  PLS  ADVISE." 

Mechenbier  proceeded  to  a  tour  of  the  various  wine- 
producing  regions  and  their  characteristics.  He  described 
the  village  of  Saint-Emilion  (whose  wines  he  particularly 
liked)  and  explained  how  chalky  slopes  were  better  suited 
to  merlot  grapes,  and  hence  produced  a  wine  that  was 
softer  than  those  of  Medoc,  where  the  cabernet  sauvi- 
gnon  prevailed.  His  students,  all  dressed  in  their  thin, 
linen  pajamas  and  rubber  sandals,  nodded  and  made 
notes.  St.-Emilion.  Chlky  soil. .  .softr grapes.  Snds good.  Try 
this  when  back  home. 

Mechenbier  discussed  what  made  a  good  year.  At  the 
time,  the  most  recent  great  year  for  Bordeaux  was  1961. 
Indeed,  the  best  year  since  World  War  II.  The  men  did 


them — at  night,  in  the 

ratty  gloom,  in  a  corner  of  the  large 

room,  to  learn  how  to 

drink  wine  like  gentlemen. 


ploying  the  vocabulary  of1 
connoisseur,  which  seems  oil 
place  and  stilted  anywhere 
nowhere  more  so  than  in 
Hanoi  Hilton.  Could  anythir: 
this  world  actually  be  piquan 
velvety} 

"All  right  men,  tonight  v 
going  to  try  a  St.-Julien.  Co< 
from  right  smack  in  the  heart  of  the  Medoc  district,  r 
what  do  we  know  about  Medoc?" 

"Rich.  Woody.  Lots  of  tannin  when  young." 
"For  somebody  from  Elba,  Alabama,  that's  not  bad,  1 
Okay,  raise  your  glasses." 

The  men  would  raise  their  dented,  rusting  tin  dr 
ing  cups  as  though  thev  were  fine  Baccarat  crystal. 

"First,  check  the  color.'  Red  wine,  as  it  ages,  tend 
lose  some  of  its  blood-red  color  and  become  clearer, 
the  other  hand,  white  wine  becomes  darker. 

"Now  swirl  it  around  in  your  glass  and  check  the  t 
quet.  Breathe  it  in.  Your  nose  is  as  important  as  3 
tongue."  The  men  would  swirl  the  imaginary  wine  in  t 
cups,  sniff  and  nod. 

"How  would  you  describe  the  bouquet,  Jim?" 
"A  little  like,  uh,  cedar}" 

"Outstanding.  S—  hot.  You'll  do  well  back  in 
world.  Okay.  Now  take  a  taste.  Bite  on  it  a  little.  Y< 
notice  that  it's  a  little  on  the  light  side,  even  thoug 
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«|  plenty  of  body — " 

Bfhe  class  would  sip  and  agree  that, 
.m  it  was  a  little  lighter  than  some  of 
:■  other  Bordeaux  they  had  tasted. 
B  still,  all  in  all,  a  helloi a  big  wine. 
B7or  Mechenbier,  the  wine  of  his 
■ims  became  a  Schlangengraben, 
:4ch  in  good  years  is  one  of  the  ex- 
itional  German  rieslings.  It  was 
■:ribed  to  him,  by  a  fellow  oeno- 
Ale,  as  sweet  and  fruity — the  word 
■■vet"  seemed  unavoidable — and 
■chenbier  made  a  note,  on  the  back 
Ais  own  personal  copy  of  the  Paris 
Ace  Accords,  to  buy  a  bottle  when 
wot  home  and  try  it. 

That  day  finally  came,  on  February 

■  1973 — 2,093  days  after  he  was 

•  t  down.  He  was  reunited  with 

■wife,  debriefed  by  intelligence  of- 

■  rs,  and  examined  by  doctors.  For 

■  first  few  weeks,  there  was  no  time 

■  wine  or  much  of  anything  else. 
■sn,  when  he  was  finally  released 
■71  the  hospital  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
■vent  out  looking  and  found,  to  his 
-it  surprise,  a  man  in  town  who  had 
.■fie  Schlangengraben  in  stock. 

M'l  took  it  home  and  chilled  it,"  he 
•lembers  now.  "I  was  like  a  kid 
■ting  for  Christmas,  until  the  tem- 
■ature  was  right.  Then  I  poured 
m\e  in  a  nice,  clean,  fluted  glass,  and 
■rank  it.  It  was  just  as  good  as  I'd 
bigined.  Maybe  better." 
;  Years  later,  at  the  Paris  Air  Show, 
•Icchenbier  had  dinner  with  a  man 
Ined  Henri  Suisse,  then  chief  test 
-ft>t  for  Dassault,  the  French  avia- 
ns company.  Suisse,  preparing  to 
oler  the  wine,  asked  Mechenbier 
«e  had  a  preference.  Mechenbier 
nde  a  suggestion  or  two,  and  Suisse 
«  impressed  with  his  knowledge, 
ley  talked  for  a  while,  and  when 
■sse  drew  a  map  of  the  Bordeaux 
■ion  on  the  tablecloth,  Mechenbier 
bs  able  to  locate  many  of  the  towns, 
■i  a  few  of  the  vineyards,  with  only 
A  or  two  "Hanoi  facts."  Then  he 
-plained. 
■And  then  they  drank.  • 

koffrey  Norman  isYYYs  editor 
marge.  His  book  Bouncing  Back 
mounts  the  experiences  of  several  Viet- 
mPOWs. 
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GAM  FRIES 

AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS 

UPCOMING   AUCTIONS 
November  December 


Wednesday,  November  1  at  10  am 
English  &  Continental 
Furniture,  Decorations 
&  Paintings 

Including  Porcelain,  Silver  &  Rugs 

Wednesday,  November  8  at  I  pm 
European  &  American 
Paintings  &  Sculpture 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Books,  Maps  & 
Autographs  at  10  am 
Old  Master,  Modern  & 
Contemporary  Prints  at  12  pm 

Wednesday,  November  29 
American  Furniture  & 
Decorative  Arts  a  10  am 
Majolica  at  4  pm 

Auction  Exhibitions 
Exhibitions  are  held  Saturday 
through  Tuesday  prior  to 
auction  date 
Saturday:  10  am  -  5  pm 
Sunday:  Noon  -  5  pm 
Monday:  9  am  -  7  pm  (Jewelry:  10  am 
Tuesday:  9  am  -  5  pm  (Jewelry  :  10  am 


Wednesday,  December  6 

"By  Order  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society 

Jewelry,  Watches, 
Silverware,  Stamps  & 
Coins  at  10  am 
Couture  at 3  pm 

Antique  Clothing,  Accessories  & 
Costume  Jewelry 

Thursday,  December  7 

'By  Order  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society 

Jewelry,  Watches, 
Silverware,  Stamps  & 
Coins  at  10  am 
Textiles  at  3  pm 

Wednesday,  December  13  at  10  a*. 

Important  Estate  Jewelry 

Thursday,  December  14 
Military  Miniatures,  Lead 
Soldiers,  Antique  Toys  & 
Trains  at  1  pm 
Annual  Christmas  Gifts 
Auction  at  6  pm 


7  pm) 
5  pm) 


For  more  information  or  to  order  a  catalogue  please 
call  Louis  LeB.  Webre  or  Blythe  Knapp 


175  EAST  87TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10128    TEL  (212)  427-2730  •  FAX  (212)  369-0892 


For  complete  store  listing  and  illustrated  catalog,  contact:  Alden  Shoe  Company,  Dept.  1023F,  Middleborough,  MA  02346,  1-800-325-4252. 
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Eddie   Rick- 
enbacker, 
WWI,    1917 

The  fighter  pilot 
whose  legend  in- 
spired all  the  other 
legendary  fighter  pi- 
lots, Captain  Eddie 
was  a  race  car  driver 
who  enlisted  in  the 
Army  when  the 
United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I. 
For  a  time,  he  was 
General  John  J.  Per- 
shing's driver — a  job 
he  found  insuffi- 
ciently challenging. 
So  he  went  to  flight 
school;  commanded 
a  fighter  squadron; 
shot  down  22  German  planes;  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor;  and  became  a  national  hero. 

After  the  war,  he  prospered.  First,  as  owner  of  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway;  then  as  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Eastern  Airlines.  During  WWII,  on  an  of- 
ficial errand,  his  plane  went  down  in  the  Pacific.  The  gods, 
as  usual,  smiled  on  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  He  and  seven 
others  survived  24  days  at  sea.  He  died,  peacefully,  on  dry 
ground,  at  82. 


foe  Foss,   WWII,    1942 

When  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
in  June,  1940,  Joe  Foss  hitchhiked  to  Pensacola,  Florida, 
where  he  learned  to  fly  for  the  Marines.  He'd  already  had 


Knights  of  the  sky  who  did  okay 
on  the  ground 
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flying  lessons — paid  for  them  with  the  money  he 
made  working  at  a  filling  station  in  Sioux  Falls — but 
the  Marines  had  their  own  way.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later,  he  was  flying  out  of  Henderson  Field  on 
Guadalcanal.  In  63  days,  he  shot  down  26  planes — 20 
of  which  were  Zeros,  vastly  superior  to  his  Wildcat — 
thus  becoming  America's  first  ace  of  the  war  and  a 
hero  when  the  country  badly  needed  one. 

He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  became 
a  big  hit  on  the  war  bond  circuit,  which  led  to  a  career 
in  politics.  He  served  terms  as  state  representative  and 
governor  of  South  Dakota,  commissioner  of  the 
American  Football  League  in  the  years  when  it  chal- 
lenged the  NFL,  and  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Foss  is  good  at  ground  combat,  too. 


Chuck  Yeager, 
WWII,    1944 

Before  he  joined  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in 
1941,  Chuck  Yeager  had 
never  even  seen  an  air- 
plane. By  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  had  shot 
down  13  German  fight- 
ers, one  of  them  a  jet. 
But  all  that  was  just  so 
much  prelude  to  what 
would  become  the 
Yeager  legend. 

On  October  14, 1947, 
he  became  the  first  man 
to  fly  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound. 


Aces 


[";  l  event  took  place  in  obscurity,  but  Tom  Wolfe  later 
■lid  in  the  deed,  the  style  and  the  aviator  the  purest  dis- 
■:ion  of  what  he  called  "The  Right  Stuff." 
Lame  and  money  followed.  (How  many  people  bought 
i:o  Batteries  because  Chuck  Yeager  told  them  to?)  His 
|<was  a  best-seller.  Sam  Shepard  played  him  in  the 
n  ie.  Not  bad  for  a  hillbilly  from  West  Virginia  who  was 
ping  a  cool  $283  a  month  when  he  flew  through  the 
0  id  barrier  to  glory. 


ink   Gabreski,   Korea,    1952 

German  invasion  and  conquest  of  Poland  inspired 

lk  Gabreski  to  join  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1940, 

he  graduated  from  Notre  Dame.  "I  was  Polish  and 

[nted  to  fight  Germans.  I  figured  we'd  be  in  it,  sooner 

r,  and  I  wanted  to  be  there  when  it  happened." 
lying  a  P-47  Thunderbolt,  Gabreski  shot  down  28 
Iman  planes.  He  returned  to  civilian  life,  briefly,  after 
var,  but  was  soon  back  in  uniform,  back  in  the  air,  back 


in  combat.  Flying  jets,  he  was  credited  with  6  1/2  MIG  kills 
in  Korea,  making  him  an  ace  in  two  wars.  He  retired  from 
the  Air  Force  in  1967  and  went  to  work  for  Grumman  on 
Long  Island. 

"There  was  a  big  snow  storm  in  1978,"  he  says,  "and  for 
a  week,  none  of  the  trains  moved.  Big  scandal.  The  gov- 
ernor, Hugh  Carey,  sees  he  needs  to  check  his  six  so  he 
appoints  me  to  head  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  He'd  read 
a  newspaper  story  about  me  getting  inducted  into  the 
Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  so  I  guess  he  figured  I  was  good 
politics.  I  did  it  for  three  years.  I  focused  on  maintenance. 
I'd  learned  you  are  only  as  good  as  your  ground  crew.  They 
don't  do  the  job,  you  don't  fly. 

"After  three  years,  they  were  starting  to  play  politics 
with  me.  I  liked  the  railroad  business,  but  I  didn't  need 
that.  I  told  them  to  stick  it." 

Randy  Cunningham, 
Vietnam,    1972 

"Duke"  Cunningham  shot  down  three  MIGs  in  one  hop 
off  the  U.S.S.  Constellation,  including  a  North  Vietnamese 
pilot  with  13  American  kills.  That  dogfight  lasted  for  4 1/2 
minutes,  an  eternity  in  jet  combat.  Cunningham's  five  kills 
made  him  the  first  American  ace  of  the  Vietnam  War 
(there  were  only  two). 

After  the  war,  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  Navy's  "Top 
Gun"  school.  He  also  flew  against  the  students,  in  planes 
painted  to  look  like  Soviet  aircraft.  "We  flew  Russian  tac- 
tics— Polish  heart  attacks,  high-low  pairs,  and  that  kind  of 
stuff.  I  got  pretty  good  at  it."  Cunningham  retired  after 
20  years  of  service,  and  in  1990  ran  for  Congress.  He  won. 
Won  again.  And,  in  1994,  was  re-elected  once  more. 

Two  more  and  he  is  an  ace. 

He  may  be  the  last 
of  the  American  fly- 
ing aces.  Certainly 
he  is  among  the 
youngest.  At  a  reunion  of 
all  American  aces,  someone  asked 
him  how  it  felt. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  he 
said.  "In  the  same  room 
with  Joe  Foss  and  those 
guys.  I'm  just  collecting 
autographs."  • 


tlpperGlass 


y  airport 
lounges:  Virgin's  Clubhouse  at 
London's  Heathrow  airport  offers 
complimentary  Shiatsu  massages, 
manicures,  hairdressing  and  showers. 


Urline  Does  More  To  Keep  You  From  Experiencing  Cabin  Pressure. 

As  fellow  business  travelers  to  London  will  confirm,  Upper  Class®  by  Virgin  Atlantic  offers  a 
dramatically  different  way  of  traveling  -  and  thinking.  On  the  ground,  we  provide  extras  such  as 
free,  private  chauffeured-sedan  service  to  and  from  each  airport.  In  the  air,  our  unexpectedly 
relaxing  atmosphere  includes  spacious  lounges  and  bar  areas,  your  own  personal  entertainment 
center  and  huge  reclining  sleeper  seats  complete  with  sleepwear  and  up  to  15  inches  more  legroom  than 
other  business  classes.  And  remarkably,  Upper  Class  costs  no  more  than  a  business  class  ticket.  So  why 
not  experience  Virgin  Atlantic's  Upper  Class  and  let  us  take  the  pressure  out  of  your  business  travel. 
For  reservations  and  information  call  your  travel  agent  or  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways  at  800-862-8621. 


virgin  atlantic 


Virgin  Atlantic  offers  all  non-smoking  flights  to  London's  Heathrow  from  JFK,  Newark,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  To  Gatwick  from  Boston,  Miami,  Orlando  and  Milwaukee  (via  Boston  on  Midwest  Express) 


By  40 


party,  which  is  to  sa 
and  few  of  them  alike. 

:nds  and  people  we  ad- 
i  the  number  5.  (It  seemed 


about  4  or 
eclectic  so: 
tributors,  1 
saurus,  so 


-  magazine  can  be  like  a  good 
ace  where  you'll  run  into  interesting  people 
smith,  a  screenwriter.  Make  that  two  screen- 

„nds  and  people  we  ad-  writers,  baby.  The  creator  of  the  most  fa- 

if  the  number  5.  (It  seemed  mous  catch  of  all.  The  woman  who  advised 

sense]: than  asking  them  to  think  Jackie  Kennedy  about  style.  A  man  who 

We'fe  already  used  the  word  wrote  a  book  that  created  a  tourist  boom  in 

"u>e  to  describe  our  con-  an  American  city  and  in  the  process  un- 

y  the  the-  leashed  Lady  Chablis  on  the  world.  Two 

ributors  a  historians,  who  not  only  found  out  what 

A  distinguished  mixed  bunch,  happened,  but  know  how  to  tell  a  story, 

ers,   right  wingers.   Several  America's  greatest  race  car  driver.  A  knife 

beauty  queen  (of  the  brainy  maker.  A  man  who's  played  in  every  big 

slists,  scientists,  critics,  com-  league  there  is,  from  the  NFL  to  the  PGA. 

*rs  (two,  in  fact,  who  happen  An  Artist  of  the  written  and  painted  word. 

1  to  one  another).  A  former  Andr — to  use  a  line  we've  been  using  on  our 

the  U.S.,  and  a  man  who  covers  for  five  years  now — more, 

down  a  president  of  the  U.S.  We  don't  know  how  we  ended  up  with  40 

mal  Casanova  who  does  the  people,  but  we're  glad  we  did,  and  grateful  to 

famous  interviewer.  A  gossip  them  for  coming. 

woman  who  advises  90  mil-  Enjoy  the  party.  Don  Vivant  will  show 

;very  day.  A  traveler,  a  gun-  you  to  the  bar. 


mixed  bunch.  A  distinguished  mixed  bunch. 
Left  wingers,  right  wingers.  Several 
Ph.Ds  and  a  beauty  queen  (of  the  brainy 
variety).  Novelists,  scientists,  critics,  com- 
ics, biographers  (two,  in  fact,  who  happen 
to  be  married  to  one  another).  A  former 
president  of  the  U.S.,  and  a  man  who 
helped  bring  down  a  president  of  the  U.S. 
An  international  Casanova  who  does  the 
bossa  nova.  A  famous  interviewer.  A  gossip 
columnist.  A  woman  who  advises  90  mil- 
lion people,  every  day.  A  traveler,  a  gun- 
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Jean-Michel  Cousteau's 

g^     Out  Islands  Snorkeling  Adventures 

n*l cous^.,**5      Jean  Michel-Cousteau  invites  you  and  your  family  to  share  in  a  unique 
undersea  exploration;  the  Bahama  Out  Islands  Snorkeling  Adventures.  Colorful  coral  reefs. 
Your  own  set  of  Jean-Michel  Cousteau  Limited  Edition  snorkeling  gear  by  U.S.  Divers. 
Enjoy  snorkeling  excursions  guided  by  professionally  trained  instructors.  Discover  and 

experience  the  beauty  of  the  coral  reef  and 
its  delicate  ecosystems  and  learn  how  to 
preserve  and  protect  it. 


I 1 

For  more  information  about  Jean-Michel 
Cousteau's  Out  Islands  Snorkeling  Adventures 
please  write  to  us  at: 


Bahama  Out  Islands  Promotion  Board 
1 100  Lee  Wagner  Blvd.  #206 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL    33315-3564 

Or  call  800-688-4752.  305-359-8099. 
Fax:  305-359-8098 

Name . 


Address 


City/State/Zip. 


BAHAMA 


1  -800-OUT-ISL  AND 

( 1-800-688-4752) 


■#•     Harbour 


Long 
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San 
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American^         J 
AmericanAirlines' 

Serves  the  Our  Islands 

Salvador 


My  Life  in 


One  mans  alternative  to  decades 


y    Christopher    Hitche 


W  V  ■     i        i 

T  hen  did  good  old  five  beV     Cassius  Clay,  dark  prince  of  these  fisticuffs  when  practiced 
le  my  magic  number?  And  how  did  it  disclose  its     as  art  and  science.  This  was  a  rnore  alarming  wolfcLTJiere 


Im?  Partly  by  not  being  a  magic  number;  none  of 
mystical  and  numerological  threes  and  sevens  and 
/es.  Five  was  as  plain  as  your  digits  and  piggies  and 
Ltisfying  and  solid — like  the  five  continents  them- 
[s  (which  also,  like  your  palm,  had  once  been  folded 
jgether).  I  didn't  know,  then,  about  the  arcana  of 
Jentateuch  or  the  perils  of  the  diabolic  pentagram; 
|e,  a  fiver  was  a  great  luxurious  blue  bank  note  and  a 
Ibarred  gate,  a  solid  and  reassuring  piece  of  rural  fur- 
re.  Enid  Blyton's  "Famous  Five"  formed  a  jolly  team 
iventurous  children  and  the  old 
fker  chocolate  firm  of  Fry's  sold  an 
:st-to-goodness  bar  called  "Fry's 
Boys,"  which  on  the  wrapper 
red  boys'  faces  in  every  expression 
triumph  to  tragedy  and  which, 
you  peeled  the  wrapper  off,  repli- 
Id  the  faces  on  the  chocolate.  You 


was  also  furtive  talk  of  someone  named  "The  Widow  Hand 
and  her  five  effing  daughters."  I  had  to  take  five  when  I 
worked  out  what  that  portended.  On  "Juke  Box  Jury"  our 
favorite  judge  was  an  adenoidal  minx  named  Janice 
Nichols,  who  awarded  the  top  score  to  all  new  discs  and 
was  finally  asked  to  make  her  own  signature  record- 
ing, entitled  "Oi'll  give  it  foive."  As  innocence  faded,  the 
mop-tops  of  the  Fab  Four  gave  place  to  the  suggestive 
shagginess  of  the  Stones,  whose  breakthrough  album  was 
called  "Five  By  Five."  I  think,  without  checking,  that  "Get 
Me  On  Flight  Number  Five  Oh  Five" 
was  on  that  very  record. 

Could  five-card  stud  be  far  behind? 
Could  one's  first  fifth  be  long  delayed,  in 
its  brown  bag  of  shame?  Brubeck  and  Joe 
Morello  (on  drums)  did  "Take  Five."  Jack 

did  Five  Easy  Pieces.  Peter  Shaffer  did  (to 
1  he  mark  of time.  r  ,  11        j        a      j 

J  murmurs  rrom  the  stalls  and  contused  rem- 


d  get  it  from  a  machine  on  a  railway  platform  by 
ng  in  a  silver  sixpence,  which  would  now  be  tfk  new 
e  or  (what  bliss)  two  for  five. 

he  Five-Year  Plan  had  passed  me  by.  No  one  I  knew 
er  had  to  take  the  Fifth.  Everybody  I  knew  wanted 
e  Fifth  Avenue.  Every  now  and  then,  you  would  hear 
rs  of  the  Pentagon.  But  otherwise,  all  was  fine  and 
y.  Danny  Kaye  blew  his  horn  in  The  Five  Pennies. 
tiplication  tables,  which  had  to  be  chanted  aloud,  be- 
e  easy-peasy  when  you  got  to  the  five-times-five-is- 
lty-five  stage.  It  had  something  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
ameter,  which,  as  my  classics  master  explained,  could 
mbic  or  otherwise.  (He  told  me,  and  I  have  never  for- 
m,  that  "Agatha  Christie"  is  a  perfect  pentameter.)  As 
nbled  my  way  toward  man's  estate,  a  few  complications 
of  course  obtrude  themselves.  "A  bunch  of  fives"  was 
uckle  sandwich;  a  fisticuff  in  the  playground  where  the 
•.hies  lurked.  "He'll  fall  in  five,"  toughly  remarked  Mr. 


iniscences  of  the  widow)  Five  Finger  Exercise.  Five  is  still 
the  cocktail  hour,  now  that  I  am  my  own  boss.  It's  when 
those  fifths  can  cut  their  dash. 

So  it's  brought  me  this  far,  and  it'll  see  me  through.  I 
have  watched  various  Fifth  Men  endure  their  unmasking. 
I  have  wished  to  emulate  David,  as  he  "chose  him  five 
smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook"  to  skim  at  Goliath.  Odds 
being  what  they  are,  it's  the  five  wise  virgins  rather  than 
the  five  foolish  ones  who  have  crossed  my  path.  Yet  I  do 
not  repine.  As  the  five  senses  slowly  fuse  into  one,  I  can 
watch  my  bounding  son  as  he  exchanges  the  high  five  with 
guys  I  couldn't  shake  a  stick  at.  I  now  prefer  to  measure 
decades  by  halves.  It  postpones  the  "Full  Fathom  Five" 
moment,  and  the  turning  up  of  those  two  fivesomes  of  pig- 
gies that  have  carried  me  so  sportingly  along.  • 

Christopher  Hitchens  writes  the  "Cultural Elite" 
column  for  Vanity  Fair. 
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We  make  believers. 


he  I  Bad  Shots  Of 

Presidential  Golf 


"  is  a  key  number 
n  it  comes">qmy  golf  game,  for  five  shots  stand  out,  as 
k  back  over  5c^*«4clyears  of  playing  golf.  And  I  use 
term  "odd"  advisedly, 
do  not  like  playing  in  celebrity 
games.  I  clutch  up.  Last  year  I 
ed  in  the  AT&T,  formerly 
wn  as  the  Crosby.  Because  I 
in  the  same  foursome  with 

Irwin  and  Arnold  Palmer, 

crowds     were     huge     and 

lidating.  I  hit  four  spectators 

hree  days.  Only  one  was  hit 

The  rest  were  wedge  shots 

never  got  airborne — vicious 

drives  that  flew  across  the 

n.  In  spite  of  this  tawdry  per- 

lance  in  1994,  the  Committee 

:ed  me  back  this  year. 

18th  hole  at 
Pebble  Beach, 
jruary   4,    1995. 

'ont  of  the  CBS  eye,  golfers  all 
ss  the  nation  watching,  I  hit 
third  shot,  a  three-wood,  into 
deep  sand  trap  to  the  right 
le  green. 

4y  limited  repertoire  does  not 
ide  a  reliable  sand  wedge  shot, 
this  time  I  overcame  excessive 
cular  tension  brought  on  by 

of  ridicule,  and  the  wedge 
id  the  ball  out  of  the  sand  onto 

een — close  enough  to  the  cup 
ne  to  make  par  5. 
"he  announcer  said  something 

t  "a  fine  finish  for  President 


In  golf,  as  in  politics,  you  don  *t  always 
hit  them  long  and  straight 

By    George    Bush 


Bush."  Palmer  and  Irwin,  after  recovering  from  the  shock, 
gave  me  high  fives,  and  I  went  past  the  adoring  crowd, 
hands  clasped  over  my  head. 
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And  They  Thought  Y)u'd 
Have  Nothing  in  Common. 


It's  hard  to  disagree  on  true  cigar  taste. 

MACANUDO. 


w- 


2Decrwood  Club,   Houston, 
March  27,    1993. 

I  hit  this  memorable  shot  playing  in  the  Doug  Sanders 
Pro-Am.  I  had  just  returned  from  Washington,  and  I 
didn't  need  another  setback.  I  had  just  lost  the  election  for 
President  of  the  U.S.A. 

My  morale  was  down,  but  I  played  in  a  group  that  in- 
cluded Dan  Quayle,  Doug  Sanders,  Chi  Chi  Rodriguez 
and  PGA  Tour  Commissioner  Deane  Beman.  I  stepped 
nervously  to  the  first  tee.  My  drive  was  a  darting  duck 
hook  that  almost  took  a  spectator's  head  off.  The  crowd 
cheered  and  laughed. 

My  next  shot  was  a  seven-wood.  I  addressed  the  ball, 
looked  up  and  all  I  could  see 
was  a  funnel  of  grinning 
faces.  Fearing  for  their  safety, 
I  enlisted  the  marshals,  who 
told  the  crowd  to  get  back. 
They  moved  a  little. 

I  normally  slice — I  prefer 
to  call  it  a  "power  fade" — but 
that  dart  hook  off  the  tee 
worried  me;  and,  darned  if  I 
didn't  hook  it  again.  This 
time  it  was  a  line  drive  that 
smacked  a  man  holding  a 
baby  in  his  arms.  He  was 
only  40  yards  away. 

I  rushed  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  The  man  was  still 
standing.  The  baby,  new  to 
golf,  just  smiled.  I  knew  the 
guy  would  sue  me.  For  sure 
his  buttocks  would  be  blue.  I 
could  only  hope  a  vein  had 
not  been  ruptured. 

I  sent  the  man  a  "so  sorry"  note,  mailing  him  a  golf 
ball.  He  wrote  back  that  he  wasn't  a  golfer — he  was 
a  supporter  and  had  just  showed  up  to  welcome  me 
back  to  Houston. 

3Metairie  Country  Club, 
Louisiana,  circa   1958. 

Playing  in  my  first  pro-am  ever,  I  was  teamed  with 
long-hitting  pro  Mike  Souchak.  In  those  days  I  played  to 
an  11  handicap,  far  better  than  my  current  20. 

But  I  got  the  shanks.  Souchak,  a  gallery  favorite,  had 
drawn  big  crowds.  On  16,  near  the  green,  I  shanked  a  nine- 
iron — an  embarrassing,  90-degree-angle  shank.  The 
gallery  smiled.  No  one  laughed  out  loud  though. 

On  the  17th  I  got  off  the  tee  well.  My  next  shot  was  an- 
other iron.  I  shanked  again.  You  see,  when  you  shank  once 
you  are  paralyzed,  fearful  that  another  shank  awaits.  This 
time  the  handful  of  fans  that  watched  my  shot  laughed  out 
loud.  I  was  humiliated.  On  the  last  hole,  I  managed  to  get  off 
a  decent  drive  once  again.  Addressing  the  ball  for  my  short 
approach  shot,  I  noticed  a  cabdriver  with  his  number  and 


ID  sticking  in  his  cap.  He  had  parked  his  cab  a  couple 
holes  back  and  with  his  buddy  had  followed  our  mat 
As  I  got  ready  to  swing  I  heard  him  say  to  his  friend,  "H 
you  gotta  watch  this  guy.  He  really  stinks."  I  shanked  1 
ball  again.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  went  home,  back 
West  Texas,  far  away  from  the  shame. 


4 


There's  something  about  golf 

that  makes  you  vow  to 
surrender^  never  to  play  again; 

something  that  takes  a 
clean-talking  gentleman  and 

makes  him  talk  smut. 

Something  that  makes  even 

a  gentle  needle  from  his  wife  feel 

like  a  rapier  thrust  in 
the  heart.  But  you  come  back. 


The  Old  Course  at  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  September  22,    1994. 

Last  summer,  as  the  newest  member  of  the  famed  Ro 
&  Ancient,  I  was  asked  to  play  in  the  three-ball  med; 
was  paired  with  the  out-going  Captain  and  the  incom: 
Captain  who,  in  keeping  with  the  great  traditions  at  th 

&  A,  had  just  "driven  hirm 

in,"  a  fine  soaring  drive  til 

drew  cheers  from  the  tweel 

members  of  golf  s  most  prJ 

tigious  club. 

Playing  better  than  I  ml 
mally  do,  I  carded  a  42  on  1 
front  nine.  No  "gimmes" 
St.  Andrews,  at  least  in  il 
famed  three-ball  medal.  }\ 
everything  had  to  be  ho! 
out.  In  the  trap?  Stay  there  I 
day  if  you  must,  but  c;| 
your  real  score. 

When  we  finished  the  f:| 
nine  I  was  thrilled — -a  42, 
honest  42. 1  became  a  bit  cd 
cerned  though  when  I  he:j 
a  seasoned  onlooker  sayi.j 
"This  man  shoots  a  42  and! 
has  a  20  handicap?  The  banc  I 
I  accommodated  this  c| 
tic  by  getting  a  seven  on 
10th  hole  and  an  eight  on  number  11. 
But  Shot  #4  happened  on  the  final  hole. 
I  was  lying  two  on  the  front  edge  of  the  18th  green. 
I  needed  to  do  was  get  down  in  two  putts  for  a  respecta; 
89.  A  good  day's  work  for  me  and  my  20  handicap.  T 
was  not  to  be. 

My  first  putt  went  up  a  hill  and  rolled  miles  p 
the  cup.  My  return  putt  likewise  flew  by  the  cup  \ 
ing  rapidly  back  down  the  hill.  The  gentry,  havr 
come  out  of  the  clubhouse  to  watch  our  finish  and 
spectful  of  my  having  been  President  of  a  friendly  coi 
try,  tried  not  to  laugh. 
Shot  #4  came  next. 

My  third  putt  was  a  disaster.  It  missed  by  a  scream 
mile.  But  the  next  one  found  the  hole.  I  had  four-put 
the  18th  at  St.  Andrews.  It  was  ugly  out  there. 

There's  something  about  golf  that  makes  you  vow 
surrender,  never  to  play  again;  something  that  take 
clean-talking  gentleman  and  makes  him  talk  sm 
Something  that  makes  even  a  gentle  needle  from  his  v 
feel  like  a  rapier  thrust  in  the  heart.  But  you  come  bad 
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When  the  GALLERY  CHEERS 


"Has  the 
unique  ability 

to  deliver 

maximum 

control 

and  maximum 

distance. " 

GOLF  TIPS 


"A  wonderfully 
stable,  solid  feel" 

GOLF  Magazine 


"The  result  is 
stunning. " 

GOLFWEEK 


"More  and  more 

players  are 

recognizing  the 

Bubble  as  a 

technological 

breakthrough  in 
club  design. " 

SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


this  LOUD, 


ow  something 


is  happening. 


"For  pro  and 


senior  amateur 
alike... translates 

into  more 
clubhead  speed. 

Senior  Golfer 


"Rated  higher 
than  any  driver 
tested  to  date. . . 

in  fact, 

higher  than 

any  golf  club 

tested  to  date. " 

Petersen's 
GOLFING 


"The  hottest 
neiv  equipment 
innovation  is 
Taylor  Made 's 
Bubble  shaft. " 

Golf  World 


"The  shape  of 
shafts  to  come." 

Golf  Divest 


The  new  Burner  Bubble  is  not  only  winning  Tour  events,         living  recognize  that  the  Burner  Bubble  is  a  major  game 
winning  accolades  from  major  golf  publications       improvement  innovation.  Find  out  for  yourself  what 
11  across  America.  People  who  test  clubs  for  a        all  the  commotion's  about.  Demo  one  today 


The   new   BURNER     BUBBLE. 


OTaylorMade 


CAPTURE    the    POWER. 


Call  1-800-4-BURNER,  Ext.  368  for  more  information. 

©1995  Taylor  Made  Golf  Company  Bubble  and  Capture  The  Power  are  trademarks.  Burner  and  Taylor  Made  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Taylor  Made  Golf  Company 
The  appearance  of  the  Bubble  shaft  is  a  trademarked  design  of  the  Taylor  Made  Golf  Company. 


ILe  vrai  Ibonlmeiar  esl  cl  avoir 
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Krono  bauhaus 


To  receive  o  catalog,  write  or  call 
CHRONOTIME  Inc.  600  S.  Livingston  Ave..  Dept  F,  Livingston 
NJ  07039  -  Phone  (201)  994-2753  -  Fax  (201)  994-2844 


5  Indian  Wells 
Country  Club, 
near  Palm  Springs, 
California, 
February   15,    1995. 
Bob  Hope  called  me  this  year  asking 
me  to  play  in  his  famed  tournament.  I 
love  the  guy,  so  I  accepted.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  to  tee  it  up  in 
a    fivesome    with    President    Clin- 
ton, President  Ford, 
Bob  Hope  and  last 
year's    pro    winner, 
Scott  Hoch. 

I  showed  up — my 
first  big  mistake.  The 
round  took  us  six 
hours  and  20  min- 
utes. I  play  badly,  but 
at  least  I  play  fast. 
My  record,  albeit  in 
a  cart,  is  one  hour 
and  24  minutes — Cape 
Arundel,  1991. 

But  I  can't  place 
blame  for  Shot  #5  on 
the  outrageously  long 
time  it  took  us  to 
play  18.  No,  Shot 
#5  happened  on  the 
first  hole.  I  got  a  re- 
spectable drive,  down 
the  left  side,  at  fair- 
way's edge. 

I  pulled  out  my 
trusty  three-wood,  got 
the  ball  nicely  airborne, 
smiled  as  it  soared  in 
the  direction  of  the 
green,  with  but  a  lit- 
tle feather  on  it.  Then 
it  happened.  The  ball 
smacked  a  tree,  and 
at  right  angles,  like 
a  bullet,  went  into 
the  crowd. 

When  I  got  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  a  lady  lay  bleeding.  Her  glasses, 
one  lens  out  of  the  frame,  lay  nearby. 

I  leaned  over  to  console  her.  She 
recognized  me  and  tried  to  smile.  I 
said,  "I  am  sorry."  Nothing  else  came 
to  mind.  A  few  spectators  laughed: 
but  most,  seeing  this  lady,  Mrs. 
Earley,  in  such  distress,  looked  rather 
crossly  at  me.  It  was  only  later  that  I 
felt  I  should  have  said,  "The  tree  did 


I  didnt  know 

whether  to 

wait  for  a  med- 

evac  chopper 

to  appear  or 

whether  I  should 

play  on.  I  played 

on,  confessing 

to  President 

Clinton  that  I 

had  clobbered 

Mrs.  Earley. 

President  Ford, 

well-seasoned  in 

these  matters, 

was  genuinely 

understanding. 


it.  I  did  not  hit  Mrs.  Earley.  The 
bounced  off  a  tree."  This  soui 
weak,  I  know,  but  I  got  much  com 
from  this  explanation  as  the  ma- 
wore  endlessly  on. 

I  didn't  know  whether  to  \ 
for  a  med-evac  chopper  to  appri 
or  whether  I  should  play  on.  I  pla| 
on,  confessing  to  President  C| 
ton  that  I  had  clobbered  Mrs.  Earl 
I  won't  say  he  setj 
ed  happy.  Maybif 
was    a    "There 
for  the  grace  of  (I 
go  I"  feeling.  Prl 
dent  Ford,  well-j| 
soned  in  these  mat 
was  genuinely  unc 
standing. 

All  the  way  aro'J 
I  kept  worrying  ahl 
Mrs.  Earley,  who| 
have  learned  can 
see.  Indeed  she  is  bj 
playing  golf,  a  go! 
hearted  celebrity  1 1 
in  her  own  right. 
Oh  yes,  there 
P.S.  to  Shot  #5. 
the  1 2th  tee,  the  cnj 
had  thinned  out  so i 
what.  Sitting  in  a  fi  J 
ing  chair  was  a  1| 
with  an  ugly  cut  ab  I 
her  eye. 

I  said,  "Mrs.  II 
ley,  I  am  glad  to 
you  here.  I  am  so  so:' 
She  looked  confui 
She  mumbled  sol 
thing.  She  nodde 
if  in  terrible  paiij 
held  her  hand.  Iw| 
ted  her  to  know 
I  felt  awful. 

As  I  was  wall  I 
down  the  12th  fairway  a  stranger 
to  me,  "That  wasn't  the  lady  youj 
That    woman    was    hit    by    OJ 
Eastwood." 

It  was  a  combat  zone  out  there 
day.  But  I  got  a  par  on  18,  and  I  m  I 
play  golf  again  some  day.  • 

George  Bush,  41  st President o\ 
United  States,  writes  about  cou% 
music  and  golf  for  FYI. 
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Remembered  Moments  of 

Utter  Reading  Bliss 


Mickey  Mouse  Big 
file  Books,  c.  1940.  The  chunky  but  light-as-balsa- 

■  d  feel  of  the  ten-cent  volume  in  my  hand.  The  nice 

■  ty  of  the  print  and  the  brevity  of  the  page,  each  page 
Ifig  a  panel  of  a  comic  strip.  The  inky  coziness  of  that 
■^-fingered  microcosm  as  Mickey  and  Minnie  win  out 
if.  Peg  Leg  Pete  and  crew.  All  power  to  the  undersized! 
■and  me,  the  gloom  of  Depression  mingles  with  the 
Ids  of  gathering  war,  but  none  of  it  is  my  fault. 


ffohn  Dickson  Carr  or  Agatha  Christie  mys 
«ery,  c.  1946.  Hardcover  wrapped  in  cello 
lie  by  the  lending  library  at  the  drug  store, 
■  se  a  25-cent  Pocket  Book,  with  kangaroo 
Bimia  and  cellophane  peeling  from  the 

0  r.  A  country. manor,  near  a  village.  A 
Bidling  cast  of  characters,  as  Hercule 
■ot  or  Gideon  Fell  or  Miss  Marple  drop 
:n:ing  and  sinister  hints.  Surface  text 
Bing  one  way,  shadowy  undercurrents 
m'A  another.  Layers,  red  herrings;  sud- 
■corpses  in  the  library,  footsteps  out- 

1  the  French  windows.  Adolescent 
m  for  structure  triumphantly  satis- 
■by  complicated  terminal  exposition 
I  brisk  matings  among  the  surviving 
hacters.  Consumption  position:  supine  on  sofa,  book 
■ft  hand,  right  hand  in  box  of  raisins. 


REMEMBRANCE 
°f 

himgs  pAsr 


From  a  writer  who  has  created 
his  own  fair  share 

By   John    Updike 


to  even  the  eyes  of  graduate  students.  My  undergraduate 
sense  of  absorbing  one  more  classic,  in  what  seems  the  fi- 
nite task  ahead,  of  reading  everything.  A  New  England 
blizzard  and  Senator  McCarthy  rage  outside,  but  I  am 
sheltered  from  both. 

4  Proust,  Remembrance  Of  Things  Past,  1955.  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City.  Steady  rush-hour  traffic  on 
West  Side  Highway  on  one  side  of  me,  wife  cooking  din- 
ner and  baby  burbling  on  the  other,  Swann  and  Odette 
and  Madame  Verdurin  and  the  Duchesse  de  Guermantes 
in  the  middle.  Courtesy  of  Scott  Moncrieff  s 
florid  and  indefatigable  translation,  this 
gorgeous  voice  and  mind,  Marcel's,  going 
on  and  on,  an  epiphany  every  400  pages. 
But  what  epiphanies!  What  shimmering 
Arcadian  vistas  of  illusion  and  disillusion! 
This  is  prose. 


elProuit 


5 


Edmund  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene,  1953.  Highly  se- 
fiious  midnight-blue  Poetical  Works  Of  Spenser,  Oxford 
■yersity  Press.  Double  columns,  six-point  type, 
3'abethan  spellings.  Allegorical  figures  on  horseback  and 
©mellifluous  Spenserian  stanza  after  another  parade  by. 
ition:  derriere  on  a  hard  oak  chair,  tipped;  feet  propped 
■he  bed  across  the  exiguous  college  dormitory  room. 
■  lish  240  (or  something),  with  Professor  Bush,  who 
h  Spenser  so  much  his  patient  explications  bring  tears 


Well,  what?  Forty  years  since  the  last 
bliss?  Four  decades  of  malarial  literary 
fever  but  no  hot  flashes?  Nabokov,  Calivino, 
early  Salinger,  late  Cheever,  Robert  Pinget, 
Bruno  Shulz,  Murdock  and  Spark,  Ozick  and 
Oates,  Tim  O'Brien  and  Orhan  Pamuk — all 
bliss,  but  utter}  Has  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
printed  deprived  me  of  the  guileless  trust  I  once 
brought  Thurber,  Kierkegaard  and  Henry  Green,  say? 
Well,  what  about  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  its  row  of 
soldiers  in  leather  uniform,  that  alphabetical  universe  of 
negotiable  truths,  of  facts  I  can  use}  Bent  low  in  the  library 
wing  chair,  my  aged  eyesight  strained,  I  consult,  I  mem- 
orize, I  rush  upstairs  and  pop  the  stolen  tidbit  still  warm 
into  the  humming  word  processor,  fortifying  the  stew  of 
my  own  that  therein  simmers.  Bliss!  • 

John  Updike  is  the  author  of  44  books.  His  most  recent  is 
The  Afterlife  &c  Other  Stories. 
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(Times  5)  Excuses 


Five  Excuses  For 
Smoking  Cigars 

1. 1  can  identify  my  clothes  by  smell.  That  way,  when  I'm 
getting  dressed  in  the  dark,  I  don't  accidently  wind  up  in  a 
Norma  Kamali  skirt  and  a  pair  of  Joan  8c  David  liz- 
ard pumps. 

2.  Cigars  produce  more  secondary 
smoke.  Thus  anti-smoking  types  are 
killed  off  faster. 

3.  I'd  feel  like  a  jerk  serving  brandy 
and  Freedent. 

4.  Tell  the  following  anecdote:  Years 
ago  I  was  on  the  porch  of  a  little  inn 
on  the  coast  of  Maine.  An  old  lady 
was  sitting  in  a  rocker.  "Young  man," 
she  said,  "when  I  was  a  small  girl  my 
mother  told  me  never  to  object  when 
a  man  lights  a  cigar.  Where  there  are 
cigars,'  said  my  mother,  'there's 
money.'" 

5.  Cigars  are  the  way  I  relax  and  un- 
wind. They're  better  for  my  health 
than  drinking. 

nFive  Excuses  For 
Drinking 

1.  If  I  stopped  drinking  and  smoking, 
it  would  add  ten  years  to  my  life.  But 
it  would  add  them  to  the  wrong  end. 

2.  "I  was  drunk"  is  a  better  excuse  than 
"I  was  stupid." 

3.  Weddings,  funerals,  divorces,  lever- 
aged buy-outs,  bankruptcies,  tax  au- 
dits, drops  in  the  Dow  Jones,  rises  in 
the  Dow  Jones,  days  when  the  yen 
gains  against  the  dollar,  weekends 
with  the  family — I'm  an  occasional 
drinker. 
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Alibis  for  all  occasions, 
by  a  man  with  a  lot  of  practice 

By    P. J.   O'Rourke 


4.  When  you've  been  through  as  many  weddings,  fune 
divorces,  leveraged  buy-outs,  bankruptcies,  tax  au< 
drops  in  the  Dow  Jones,  rises  in  the  Dow  Jones,  daysw 
the  yen  gains  against  the  dollar,  and  weekends  with 
family  as  I  have,  you've  got  some  memories  you'd  lik 
lose.  Drinking  causes  memory  loss. 
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The 

BeoLab   2500 

speakers. 

Their  cabinets  are  so 

small,  you  wouldn't 

ever  expect 

them  to  produce 

such  a  big  sound. 


THE    SPECIAL    ONE    IN    YOUR    LIFE 
DESERVES    YOUR    UTMOST    ATTENTION. 


Allow    your    CD    a    special    spot    on    the    shelf,    on    the    wall    or    wherever    you 

can  appreciate  it  the  most.  But,  if  you  are  a  true  CD  lover,  never  put  your  spe- 
cial   one    anywhere    but    in    the    center    of    the    attraction    it    truly    deserves: 

the  BeoSound  2300.  For  obvious  reasons  Not  only  that  the  2300  offers  your 
CD's    the    nicest    surroundings    they    could    probably    ever    have      In    fact,    it 

cares  about  each  of  them  in  a  very  special  way:  naming  them,  storing  the  tit- 
les  you    like   and    the   sequence    in    which   you    want   them    to    be    played     Just 

ask  your  Bang  &  Olufsen  dealer.  He  will  make  you  see,  hear  and  feel  how  you 
should   treat   the   one   you   adore   most 


nm 


Bang&Olufsen 

see.      h   e   a    r.     f   e   e   I. 


more  information  or  to   locate  a   Bang   &  Olufsen  dealer  near  you 
please  call  toll  free   1.800.323.0378  or  write  us  at 
1200   Business  Center  Drive   Mt.   Prospect,   IL  60056 


Today,  the  proud  Beretta  heritage  finds  expression  in  classic  tweeds,  rich  silks, 
adventurous  field  clothing,  accessories  and  fine  sporting  arms.  Each  is  created  for  those 
who  share  a  passion  for  tradition  and  a  penchant  for  style. 


•  718  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10021  1212]  319-3235 

•  317  South  Washington  Street,  Old  Town  Alexandria.  VA  22314  17031  7390596 
or  call  1-800-528-7453  for  the  Beretta  catalog. 


BERETTAGALLERY 


Nothing  more  comfortable  than  staying  at 

Le  Meridien  Hotels  and  earning  double  miles 

with  American  Advantage®  and  Delta  SkyMiles™! 


.  /ew  Orleans,  San  Diego, 
New  York,  Boston,  Dallas, 
Montreal...  you  will  find  a 
Le  Meridien  Hotel  in  all  key 
destinations.  For  further 
information,  please  contact 
your  travel  professional  or 
call  our  toll  free  number  : 
1  800  543  4300. 


Mr-rnr\ir"k  i 
ERIDIEN 


Over  80  hotels  worldwide  including  Amsterdam      Brussels       Dubai      Dublin  ■  Edinburgh 
Frankfurt  •  London  ■  Melbourne     Monte  Carlo     Pans     Rio  de  Janeiro     Singapore  •  Tokyo 

American  Airlines  and  AAdvantagc  an  registered  trademarks  ol  Vmcrii  an  Airlines  [m    American  reserves  the  right  10  change  Ihe  AAdvamagi  program  ji  Jin  Unu  without  notice. 
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mFive  Excuses  For 
Driving  A  Sports  Car 
That  Cost  More  Than  Your 
Father  Ever  Made  In  A  Yea 

i.  A  high-powered  executive  i 
high-pressure  job  may  not  have  t 
to  sail  his  yacht  or  fly  his  plane, 
driving  a  fine  performance  vehic! 
a  way  for  him  to  relax  and  unw  1 
twice  a  day  just  going  back  and  ft  1 
to  work.  (The  president  of  Pors : 
once  actually  said  this  in  an  intervi  ■. 
Claim  he  said  it  to  you.) 

2.  When  I  was  in  high  school  I  pre  - 
ised  myself  that,  someday,  I  would  t 
one  of  these.  Lots  of  people  abani  1 
their  youthful  ideals. 

3.  When  a  thing  gives  you  honest,  - 
alloyed  pleasure,  you  can't  think  <  t 
in  terms  of  monetary  expense. 

4.  It's  really  an  investment. 

5.  Anyway,  it's  cheaper  than  marrj 
a  woman  half  my  age. 

TT7"  Five  Excuses  For 
J.  V    Marrying  A 
Woman  Half  Your  Age 

1.  Because  I  can. 

2.  She  loves  me  for  my  money- 
that's  true  love. 

3.  She  believes  my  stories  about 
'60s. 

4.  If  she  tries  to  screw  me  in  theism 
vorce,  I'll  fire  her  dad. 

5.  She's  mellow.  She's  laid  back.     -,„ 
doesn't  care  if  I  smoke,  drink,  d    !!lf] 
like  hell,  and  stay  out  all  night. 

I 
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VFive  Excuses  for 
Everything  Else 

1.  My  wife  won't  let  me. 

2.  I'm  in  the  middle  of  a  terrible1 
vorce. 

3.  After  I  gave  up  smoking  and  dri 
ing  and  sold  the  Porsche  and  quit  1    n  ,r  y 
ning  around  with  women  half  my ; 
I  had  to  do  something. 

4.  One  thing  I've  learned  in  alii  ^ 
years   of  experience — never   m   J£.„, 

pei 

1S0I 


excuses. 

5.  Life  is  short  and  so  am  I. 


P.J.  O'RouRKE'i  new  book  is  i\ 
And  Guile  Beat  Youth,  Innoce)    ,(rv 


And  A  Bad  Haircut. 
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Pretty  Amazing 
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Amazing)  OPERATIONS 


arry   yoldwater 

d  hackles  ^everywhere  when  he  uttered  that  deathless 

in  1964:  "Extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  is  no 

:!"  Well,  it  just  so  happens  that  a  good  many  of  our 

st  highly  regarded  citizens  have  taken  liberties  with 

,  in  the  defense  of  extremism. 

■The  vice  I  refer  to  is  a  distinct  form  of  self-abuse. 

R  ently,  the  self-abuse  called  onanism  seems  to  have  be- 

cne  so  distanced  from  its  reputation  as  a  vice  that  gov- 

ement  officials  actually  consider  it  a  virtue,  to  be  taught 

■chool.  But  I'm  an  old-fashioned  kind 

■fcuy,  and  I've  never  gotten  over  my 

m  of  being  struck  blind  for  it.  The  form 

■elf-abuse  I'm  concerned  with  is  not 

tr  usual  lubricious  gratification,  but  the 

■he  inflicted  on  their  bodies  by  re- 

techers  when  they  use  themselves  as  ex- 

pt  mental  animals.  If  this  is  not  extremist 

Bavior,  I'm  a  lab  rat.  It's  a  tribute  to  the 

scntific  principle  of  dumb  luck  that 

irre  of  these  auto-terrorists  haven't 

a  ed  up  in  extremis,  or  worse. 


■My  favorite  among  the  high-wire  re- 
searchers is  the  turn-of-the-century 
Bedevil  William  Halsted,  who  later 
■ieved  fame  as  the  first  professor  of 
«ery  at  Johns  Hopkins.  When  Halsted 
M  an  up-and-coming  young  surgeon  in 
mv  York  in  the  1880s,  he  got  word  from 
Bnnese  friends  that  an  extract  of  a  plant 
led  Erythroxylin  coca  could  be  used  to 
■nb  the  cornea  for  operations  on  the 
I.  Reasoning  that  it  would  also  numb 
-■er  sense  organs,  Halsted  began  inject- 
I  the  extract,  by  then  called  cocaine, 
A  nerve  trunks  in  his  arms.  He  brought 
tcether  a  group  of  colleagues  who  as- 


You  thought  the  story  of 
your  triple  bypass  ivas  harrowing? 

By    Sherwin    B.  Nuland 


sembled  almost  every  night  at  his  bachelor  pad  on  East 
25th  Street  to  do  the  same.  When  they  began  to  realize 
that  the  drug  had  exhilarating  side  effects,  the  young  doc- 
tors took  to  snuffing  its  powder  up  into  their  nostrils,  hop- 
ing to  enhance  an  evening  at  the  theater  or  perhaps  enliven 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  staid  Victorian  date. 
Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  yet  had  any  idea  the  stuff  was 
habit-forming.  Halsted's  experiments  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  anesthesia,  but  he  and  every  one  of  his  pals 
became  addicted.  The  surgeon  was  the  only  one  eventually 


The  ultimate  do-it-yourselfer,  Dr.  Evan  O'Neill  Kane  performed 
an  appendectomy  and  a  hernia  repair  on  himself. 
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able  to  resume  his  career,  although  he  never  completely 
lost  his  dependence  on  narcotics. 

2Halsted  didn't  know  what  he  was  getting  into  when 
he  began  playing  around  with  cocaine,  but  the  18th- 
century  Scottish  surgeon  John  Hunter  was  well  aware  that 
his  auto-experiments  with  venereal  disease  might  do  him 
in.  Determined  to  prove  that  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were 
one  sickness,  Hunter  dipped  a  sharp  blade  into  a  sailor's 
gonorrheal  pus  one  May  day  in  1767,  and  inoculated  him- 
self by  puncturing  the  foreskin  and  head  of  his  penis. 
What  he  didn't  know  was  that  the  man  was  infected  with 
both  diseases.  When  he  found  himself  in  the  early  stages 
of  syphilis  and  the  clap  at  the  same  time,  Hunter  erro- 
neously felt  that  he  had  made  his  point,  as  it  were. 

3  About  40  years  after  that  misguided  experiment,  a 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  set 
out  to  demonstrate  that  yellow 
fever  could  not  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly from  one  person  to  an- 
other. In  1802,  Stubbins  Ffirth 
smeared  the  fresh  vomit  of  a  des- 
perately ill  patient  into  an  open 
wound  he  cut  into  his  forearm. 
He  repeated  the  successful  ex- 
periment some  20  times,  and 
even  then  he  wasn't  satisfied. 
The  vomit  of  yellow  fever  victims 
contains  partially  digested  blood, 
which  gives  it  a  black  color  and  a 
particularly  disgusting  stench, 
but  that  didn't  stop  young  Ffirth. 
He  went  on  to  pour  some  of  it 
into  his  eye,  and  even  drank  the 
horrible  stuff  on  several  occa- 
sions. He  never  did  get  sick.  It  was  nearly  100  years  later 
that  the  virus  of  yellow  fever  was  found  to  be  transmit- 
ted via  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  justifying  the  beliefs  of  the 
long-dead  puke-quaffer. 

4  One  of  my  five  self-abusers  was  so  certain  that  supe- 
riors would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  research  that  he 
used  all  kinds  of  subterfuge  to  keep  his  planned  experi- 
ment a  secret,  even  from  his  closest  associates.  Shortly  after 
receiving  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1929,  Werner  Forssmann  thought  up  the  daring  scheme  of 
passing  a  catheter  directly  into  a  living  human  heart,  to 
see  if  it  could  be  done  without  killing  the  proposed  sub- 
ject— himself.  During  the  quiet  of  a  lunch  break  one  hot 
summer 


write  a  medical  journal  article  about  his  unique  experimt 
but  cautioned  him  to  claim  that  he  had  tried  it  on  a  cada 
first,  because  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  dangerous  featu 
said  the  chief,  "too  revolutionary  for  doctors  to  understari 
The  paper  was  read  by  two  New  York  physicians,  who  w 
on  to  refine  the  technique  until  it  could  reliably  be  usee 
diagnose  heart  disease.  In  1956,  they  shared  the  Nobel  pi 
in  medicine  with  Werner  Forssmann. 
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In  1929 \  a  young  doctor 

in  Berlin  thought  up 

the  daring  scheme  of  passing 

a  catheter  directly  into 
a  living  human  hearty  to  see 

if  it  could  be  done 

without  killing  the  proposed 

subject — himself 


Another  researcher  had  done  cardiac  catheterizat 
long  before  Forssmann,  but  thought  it  too  dangen 
to  try  in  a  human.  In  1889,  Nicholas  Senn,  a  professoi 
surgery  at  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  attempte 
in  seven  dogs,  with  survival  of  three.  Actually,  it's  a  wc 
der  Senn  didn't  catheterize  his  own  heart,  because  he  1 
a  reputation  for  doing  risky  experiments  on  himself, 
eluding  the  injection  of  a  piece  of  cancer  into  his  foreai 
to  prove  his  contention  that  malignancy  is  not  contagic 
Shortly  after  X-ray  was  disc* 
ered  in  1895,  Senn  came  up  w 
the  idea  that  better  pictu 
could  be  taken  of  the  large  int 
tine  if  it  was  distended  with 
or  some  other  gas.  To  study  tl 
he  connected  a  long  rubber  rt 
to  a  tank  of  helium,  greased 
opposite  end,  and  stuck  it  up  i' 
his  rectum  to  give  himself  a  • 
Hum  high  colonic.  He  was  a 
to  report  that  the  human  bo'< 
has  a  capacity  of  five  impe' 
gallons.  No  practical  use  has  e 
been  made  of  this  flatuous  g 
of  clinical  arcana,  but  Se 
seemed  pleased  to  pass  it  ons 
a  manner  of  speaking.  Actua 
Senn  is  associated  with  bowel  gas  in  yet  another  way. 
hearing  that  a  patient  had  broken  wind  for  the  first  ti 
since  some  intestinal  operation,  it  was  his  habit  to  tun 
his  assembled  students  and  proclaim  triumphantly,  "jl. 
crepitat  vivat!" — who  farts,  lives.  Surgeons  seem  unable  y 
witness  any  wonder  of  nature  without  taking  credit  foil 
These  five  don't  by  any  means  exhaust  the  roll  of  th  : 
who  have  abused  their  bodies  in  the  name  of  science  . 
corollary  list  might  include  surgeons  who've  opera  1 
on  themselves,  like  Dr.  Evan  O'Neill  Kane  of  Ka, 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  a  I 
putating  his  injured  finger  in  1919  that  he  went  on  to  dc 
appendectomy  on  himself  two  years  later.  At  70,  an  ag 
which  most  surgeons  would  have  long  since  retired  to 


day,  Forssmann  injected  novocaine  into  the  skin     links,  he  repaired  his  own  hernia.  But  why  not?  We  all  J 
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of  his  arm,  cut  into  a  vein  and  passed  a  25-inch  kidney 
catheter  into  it.  When  the  catheter  reached  his  shoulder, 
he  walked  down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  X-ray  department 
in  the  cellar,  and  had  the  technician  fluoroscope  him  as 
he  pushed  it  directly  into  his  heart.  When  his  chief  heard 
the  amazing  news  the  next  day,  he  urged  Forssmann  to 


lives,  after  all,  that  in  one  sense  or  another  are  neither  m 
nor  less  than  a  long  series  of  self-experiments.  • 

~ P 

Sherwin  B.  Nuland,  clin  ical  professor  of  surgery  \ 

Yale  Medical  School,  won  the  1994  National  Book  Aid  I 

for  How  We  Die. 
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*  BAILEY  BANKS  &BIDDLE 
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3  K  Gold  and  stainless  Steel, 
Water  resistant  to  90  ft. 
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GENEVE 


For  a  brochure  write  to:  Raymond  Weil.  Dept  AD.  587  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  1  001  7 
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The    Funniest  Things  Ever  Said 


1 

-A- "Well,   nob 


"Well,  nobody's 

p  rfect."  The  last  line  of  Some  Like  It  Hot.  joe  E. 
Hvvn  says  it  when^»ck„Lemmon,  tojyhom  Brown  has 
ni  insistently  proposing  marriage,  informs  Brown  that 
HLemmon,  is  a  man.  Of  interest  in  part  because  the 
I's  creators  stuck  it  in  temporarily,  always  meaning  to 
mge  it  because  they  felt  it  wasn't  funny  enough.  And 
fterfect.  What  if  it  had  been  changed  to  "Uh-oh,"  or 
Hhhh,"  or  "I. .  .don't  think  so"? 

I  "I. ..don't  think  so." 

4.  What  Hank  Kingsley,  the  sidekick  indelibly  por- 
tned  on  "The  Larry  Sanders  Show"  by  Jeffrey  Tambor, 
sa  when  informed  that  the  Jaye  Davidson  character  in 
Ti  Crying  Game  was  a  man.  Hank's  invincibly  selective 
otviousness  is  one  of  the  great  characterizational  achieve- 
mits  of  "The  Larry  Sanders  Show," 
wl;h  is  one  of  the  three  great  current 
■  comedy  series.  (The  others  are 
*Ie  Simpsons"  and  "Roseanne.") 

^"Is  this  a  trick 

^question?" 

Bi  Murray's  response,  in  Ghostbusters, 
to  igourney  Weaver  when  she  asks 
hi  (while  she  is  in  the  possession  of 
styirk  force  named  Zuul),  "Do  you 
w:  t  to  be  inside  me?" 

/"That  camera 
doesn't  lie." 

Wjce  heard  Jimmy  Stewart,  in  a  TV 
in  rview,  sagely  quote  Ronald  Reagan 
as  having  once  said  this,  sagely. 
Stvart's  point  was  that  you  can  tell 
Wither  a  person  is  for  real  or  not  by 
lo  dng  at  him  or  her  on  television.  He 
hi  self  looked  utterly  veracious — it 


In  jive  words  or  less 


By    Roy    Blount,   Jr. 


goes  without  saying — when  he  said  it.  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  purely  truth-resistant  statement.  And  I  say  that  in 
utter  candor,  because  this  word  processor  doesn't  lie. 

5  "I  been  called  worse." 
A  convicted  murderer  named  Reginald  McFadden  said 
this  recendy,  according  to  Newsweek,  after  prosecutors  called 
him  a  serial  killer.  I  include  this  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that 
although  I  am  brazenly  liberal  enough — in  this  day  and 
age — to  maintain  that  the  truth  was  never  in  Ronald 
Reagan,  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  crime  problem.  • 

Roy  Blount,  Jr.  is  a  humorist,  essayist,  poet  and  screen- 
writer. His  books  include  Crackers,  I'm  Just  A  Bug  On  The 
Windshield  Of  Life,  and,  most  recently,  Roy  Blount's 
Book  Of  Southern  Humor. 


Past  imperfect:  Jack 

Lemmon  drops  the  bombshell 

on  Joe  E.  Brown 

in  Some  Like  It  Hot. 
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The  new  Dunlop  D60MI 

performance  tire  w 
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\K  on  the  best  "H" rated 

". .  and  won! 


eathto-tread 


When  a  leading  consumer  magazine  rates  your  tire  the  best 
"H"  rated  performance  tire,  what  do  you  do?  Simple,  you  take 
"the  best"  and  make  it  even  better.  The  new  Dunlop  D60  A2  . . . 
you'll  feel  the  difference. 

From  its  sport  handling  performance  to  its 
epoxy-like  grip  on  wet,  dry  and  snow-covered 
roads,  the  new  D60  A2  is  the  "H"  rated 
performance  tire  all  others  want  to  be! 

The  new  D60  A2  features  an  all-season  tread 


wior  "H"  rated 
ormance  choice! 


pattern  that  includes  10  percent  more  biting 
edges  and  a  200  percent  increase  in  water-shed- 
ding siping.  The  new  low  temperature  high 
performance  tread  compound  completes  this 
package  for  year  'round  excitement. 

Its  smooth,  quiet  ride  at  all  speeds  is  the  result 
of  Jointless  Nylon  Band  (JLB)  "Z"  rated  technology  and  an 
optimized  pattern  design  that  specifically  counters  noise. 

The  new  D60  A2  even  delivers  more  mileage.  It's  backed  by 
a  45,000  mile  limited  treadwear  warranty* 

The  new  D60  A2  redefines  "the  best'.'  The  best  just  got  better! 
Catch  the  new  D60  A2  at  your  Dunlop  performance  dealer. 
Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  or  call  1-800-548-4714. 


*Sec  your  nearest  Dunlop  Dealer  for  details. 


Driving  To  The  Future 

To  reach  Dunlop  Tire  Corporation  on  the  World  Wide  Web: 
http:llwww.dunloptire.coml 


Of  Clare  Boothe  Luce's 

ETER-DlNNER  StORII 


n  May/983,  Clare 
Boothe  Luc&jsgrande  dame  of  the  Republican  Party, 
appeared  in  one  ofHlaeNational  PortraijjGillery's  "Liv- 
ing Legend"  series  of  interviews  with  historian  Marc 
Pachter.  The  audience  sat  enchanted  by  the  variety  and 
wit  of  her  anecdotes,  which  poured  forth  nonstop,  heed- 
less of  any  prompting.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
she  paused  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  her  1945  per- 
formance in  Shaw's  Candida,  and  asked  Pachter  rhetori- 
cally, "Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  be  upstaged?" 
"No,"  he  replied.  "But  I'm  beginning  to  find  out." 
On  less  relaxed  occasions,  the  legendary  feminist,  jour- 
nalist, editor,  novelist,  playwright,  congresswoman  and 
ambassador  could  be  a  formidable  presence,  and  an  in- 
timidatingly  erudite  public  speaker.  She  had  what  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.  called  a  "rabbinical  instinct  to  teach,"  and  it 
led  her  repeatedly,  from  the  age  of  37  on,  to  the  lecture 
platform.  For  the  next  46  years  her  coruscating  loquacity 
enlivened  a  wide  variety  of  political,  religious  and  military 
forums.  When  expounding  on  a  topic  close  to  her  heart, 
such  as  foreign  policy  or  spying,  she  could  be  long-winded. 
Once  she  disingenuously  paused  to  enquire,  "Have 
I  gone  over  my  allotted  time?"  An  intrepid  listener 
spoke  up.  "There's  no  clock  in  the  hall,  Mrs.  Luce, 
but  you've  got  a  calendar  right  behind  you." 

She  was  at  her  self-deprecating  best  in  her  early 
eighties  ("the  springtime  of  my  senility"),  over  a 
dinner  table  with  congenial  friends,  or  respond- 
ing tipsily  to  toasts.  Here  ioViovffive  of  her  favorite 
postprandial  stories. 

1  Shortly  before  her  marriage  to  Henry  Luce  in 
1935,  the  beautiful,  blonde  Clare  Boothe 
Brokaw  took  a  car  trip  in  North  Africa  with  the 
plain,  dark  "Buff  Rogers,  daughter  of  humorist 
Irwin  Cobb.  During  an  excursion  out  of  Tunis, 
the  two  young  women  found  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing  predicament. 
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Pearls  from  an  American  Original 
By    Sylvia   Jukes    Morris 
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There  is  something  about  Oriental  bazaars  that  mat 
Americans  lose  track  of  their  senses.  You  buy  the  damnde 
things — brass  lamps,  big  platters....  Among  the  things  w  :{ 
bought  were  two  enormous  burnooses — or  whatever  the  pk 
ral  of  bumoose  is.  We  stuffed  them  in  the  back  of  the  car  an 
told  the  chauffeur  to  continue  along  the  coast  to  Algeria. 

It  got  hotter  and  hotter  as  we  passed  these  gorgeoi 
beaches,  with  not  a  soul  in  sight.  We  were  both  sweating  pre      1 
fusely,  and  Buff  suggested,  "Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we  ha     ;~m 
a  swim?"  So  we  put  on  our  burnooses,  toddled  down  a  lift 
goat  track,  and  went  behind  a  rock  to  undress,  just  keepirfj 
the  burnooses  on.  At  the  edge  of  the  ocean  we  dropped  theiij 
off,  and  plunged  naked  into  the  deliciously  cool  water. 

As  we  headed  back  to  shore,  we  noticed  that  the  slop! 
bordering  the  sand  was  filling  up  with  whistling  Arabs.  Soal 
the  whole  hillside  was  covered  with  white-robed  men  starir 
at  our  tits!  The  burnooses  suddenly  seemed  a  mile  away. 

"  I'll  have  to  stay  here  until  dark,"  I  said. 

"Why?"  asked  Buff,  making  a  dash  for  it.  "You'll  nevtl 
see  any  of  these  people  at  the  Colony  restaurant." 


2  In  the  late  1930s,  a  i\ 
York  Daily  News  repc  I 
asked  Mrs.  Henry  Luce  vl 
she  liked  to  do  in  her  sj| 
time.  She  replied  with  I 
usual  precision,  but  in  prinl 
what  she  said,  the  paper  un  [ 
tunately  dropped  a  com  I 
"Her  real  hobbies,"  ran 
resultant   story,    "are  s 
board  riding,  shooting 
and . . .  needlepoint. "  The  r  I 
punctuation  was  picked  u 


Luce  in  the  early  1930s:  01 

the  great  raconteuses 

of  the  20th — or  any — cent 
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T.  New  Yorker,  and  thence  by  an  eccentric  scion  of  the 
D  >ont  family  of  Delaware. 

1  j[e  called  me  up  after  reading  it  and  said  that  he  too  liked 
Biooting  cats,  particularly  when  they  were  on  a  rooftop  dur- 
Hig  a  full  moon,  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Nothing  would 
I  ve  him  greater  pleasure,  he  said,  than  to  have  me  come 
J  i  jwn  one  evening,  and  join  him  and  his  driver  in  the  hunt. 

f-  While  vacationing  in  France  in  the  summer  of  1939, 
HClare  and  Henry  Luce  visited  Gertrude  Stein  at  her 
Mil  chateau  in  Savoie. 

■he  said  she  was  interested  in  politics  and  was  writing  a  book 
Hxmt  the  decline  of  America  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
■franklin  Roosevelt.  The  country  had  reached  its  pinnacle 
Ifnder  the  former,  she  sighed — "Those  were  the  days  when 
Rlionev  was  money,  and  money  could  buy  the  things  that  only 
lonev  can  buy." 

j    All  I  could  say  was,  "That  sounds  like  Gertrude  Stein." 
I    "I  am  Gertrude  Stein!"  she  said. 

:  /Working  as  a  war  correspondent  for  Life  magazine  in 
(plthe  spring  of  1940,  Clare  Luce  remained  in  Paris  until 
Btly  before  Nazi  troops  captured  the  city, 
■riter  spending  the  morning  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  helping 
■efugees,  I  went  back  home  to  the  Ritz.  The  news  there 
was  that  Rommel's  Panzers  were  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
^vay.  Vuitton  trunks  were  piled  high  on  the  pavement,  and 
Hie  revolving  doors  spun  with  guests  desperate  to  get  away. 


The  concierge  spotted  me. 

"You  too  must  pack,  madame,"  he  called,  "because  the 
Germans  are  coming  here." 

"  How  do  you  know?"  I  asked. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "they  have  reservations." 

5  After  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1942,  Luce  and  some  colleagues  went  to  Italy  for  a 
tour  of  Army  installations.  As  the  group's  only  female,  and 
a  sexy  one  at  that,  she  captivated  battle-weary  officers. 
One  night  we  got  through  dinner,  and  I  went  into  a  tent 
with  this  general,  a  very  tough  but  fine-looking  man  who 
was  rather  fond  of  drinking.  "Let's  sit  down,"  he  said,  lead- 
ing me  to  his  soldier's  cot  in  the  corner.  And  so  I  sat  on 
one  end  and  he  sat  on  the  other,  and  pretty  soon  nature  took 
its  course.  He  leaned  over,  and  put  his  great  hand  right 
on  my  thigh. 

"Listen,  girl,  stop  for  a  moment.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
what  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is." 

I  tried  to  move  away,  but  he  had  this  death  grip  on  me. 
"The  goddamn  most  beautiful  thing  in  this  world  is  an 
American  Division!  There's  nothing  my  Division  can't  do. 
You  want  somebody  to  put  on  a  show,  sing  a  song,  fight  a 
battle,  build  a  bridge,  pull  a  tooth,  deliver  a  baby,  my  men 
will  do  it.  An  American  Division  is  a  beautiful  thing!"  • 

Sylvia  Jukes  Morris  is  writing  an  authorized  life  of 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  to  be  published  by  Random  House  in  1996. 


High 


h  a  t /  c  a  n   a 

mathematician  s^Js^bout  the  appeal  of  the  number  five? 
Oddly  enough,  five  pbki£scome  to  mind.  A  fan  of  bad 
notation,  I'll  label  them  A,  uTc,  IV  and  f. 


And  you  thought  it  was  just 
another  number 

By  John    Allen    Paulos 


dron.  (A  regular  polyhedron  is  a  solid,  every  corne 
which  looks  the  same  as  every  other,  and  every  fao 
which  is  a  regular  polygon  congruent  to  the  other  fact  j 


A) 


Five  is  a  prime  number  (it  is  not  divisible  by  any 
number  except  itself  and  one)  which  seems  to  have 
had  much  numerological  resonance  through  the  ages.  The 
Pythagoreans  considered  it  a  symbol  of  health  and  mar- 
riage, and  others  read  divine  meaning  into  the  fact  that 
the  body  has  five  major  appendages — the 
arms,  legs  and  head. 


5) 


ii) 


Continuing  in  this  bodily  vein,  I 
shrewdly  observe  that  four  of  these 
five  appendages  end  in  five  smaller  ones.  In 
particular,  we  have  five  fingers  and  two 
hands.  These  simple  verities  account  for 
our  base-ten  number  system  and  every- 
thing that  follows  therefrom,  including 
ceaseless  talk  of  decades  (the  free-love  '60s, 
the  greedy  '80s),  a  plethora  of  pat  10% 
statistics  (10%  of  condoms  fail,  we  use  only 
10%  of  our  brains),  top-ten  lists,  ten-minute 
breaks,  and  so  on. 


^bM^5 


c) 


Five  also  scores  high  when  it  comes 

to  appealingly  simple  geometrical  patterns.  Consider 
the'pentagon,  the  pentagram  or  five-sided  star,  the  cross 
and  the  centered  square.  These  patterns  have  had  a  some- 
what checkered  history  that  I  merely  note. 


\\  T\  Another  geometrical  fact  that  has  impressed 
JL  V  /  countless  people,  confused  Johannes  Kepler  in 
his  quest  to  describe  the  planets'  trajectories,  and  inspired 
New  Agers  and  pyramid-sitters  everywhere  is  that  there 
are  exactly  five  Platonic  solids  or  regular  polyhedra:  the 
cube,  tetrahedron,  dodecahedron,  icosahedron,  octahe- 


The  fifth  factoid  about  five  is  its  surprising  invo  1 
ment  in  the  so-called  Fibonacci  series.  This  is  ►' 
sequence  of  numbers  that  begins  1,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  13,  21J 
55,  89... each  succeeding  term  being  the  sum  of  its 
predecessors.  (What  comes  after  89?)  The  sequel 
has  deep  connections  to  the  so-called  golden  rectanglj 
^^^^^^^^^^^       one  whose  sides  starnj 
the  aesthetically  plea; 
ratio    of   approxima  .J 
1. 618  to  1.  The  ratio 
term  in  the  sequenci 
its  predecessor  is  clos 
this  number,  and  as 
proceeds  further  alon 
the  sequence,  this  r  | 
approaches  (1+  -v/5 )/: 
1. 6180339....  AlthoiJ 
the  margin  is  too  sra 
for   a  proof,   it   canf 
shown  that  this  stra 
number  is  implicatec 
the  breeding  of  rabfe 
the  placement  of  flo  I 
petals  and  simple  ways  of  counting  poker  hands  ( 
cards/five  fingers).  It  is  symbolized  by  the  Greek  le 
phi,  <(>,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  f,  the  first  letter  of  b 
Forbes  and  five. 

Finally,  one  might  ask  if  there  is  any  significano  1 
these  numerological  musings?  I  think  I'll  plead  the  Fl 
on  that.  • 

John  Allen  Paulos,  professor  of  mathematics  at  7\ 
pie  University,  is  the  author  o/~Innumeracy  and  A  Matl 
matician  Reads  The  Newspaper. 


A  number  you  can  get  carried 

away  with. . .  or,  count  up  to  on  the 

fingers  of  one  hand. 
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A  workout 
so  intense, 
you  continue 

to  burn  rat 
longf  arter 
it  s  over. 


Nautilus  machines  work  more  of  your  muscle 
structure.. .providing  a  maximum  workout  in  as 
little  as  20  minutes,  2  or  3  times  a  week. 


You  can  burn  extra  calories  even  on  days  you 
don't  work  out.  But,  you  need  more  than  aerobic 
exercise  to  do  it.  To  burn  fat  continuously,  you 
need  to  reverse  the  muscle  loss  that  begins  at 
age  25.  Every  pound  of  muscle  you  reclaim  burns 
30  to  50  calories  per  day. ..allowing  you  to  burn 
extra  body  fat  even  when  you're  sitting  down. 
Burn  away  pounds  of  fat  with  the 
NEW  PersonalCircuit". 

The  best  way  to  a  lean  body  is  the 
Nautilus  PersonalCircuit "  multi-station  gym. 
The  PersonalCircuit"  provides  better  quality 
resistance  and  a  greater  range  of  movement. . . 
what  exercise  physiologists  call  true  full-range 
exercise.  In  just  6  weeks,  you  can  build  enough 
muscle  to  burn  an  additional  700  calories  weekly. 
Get  the  safest  cardiovascular  workout. 

The  NEW  Nautilus  Recumbent  Cycle 
eliminates  back  stress  and  tailbone  pressure,  and 
reduces  blood  pressure  during  exercise.  It  also 
works  more  muscle  groups  than  upright  cycles. 
You  get  a  superb  lower  body  workout  plus 
improved  cardiovascular  health. 

Call  ror  FREE  video  ana  brochure: 

1-800-Nautilxis 

(1-800-628-8458,  Or  mail  in  thiscoupon) 


Send  me  more  information  on  the 
complete  Nautilus  line  of  strength 
training  and  cardiovascular  equipment. 

Name 


autilus 


Address 


City/State/Zip, 
Phone  ( )_ 


Mail  to:  Nautilus  Direct,  One  Nautilus  Way, 
Huntersville,  NC  28078-9188 


CODE:  FBP2105 


©  1995  Delta  Woodside  Industries,  Inc. 
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The  I  Most  Important  Books 

Of  The  20th  Centura 


pi 

ulEi 


Read  'em  and  iveep 


By   Jonathan    Yardley 


hat  he'd  like,  His 
Editorship  said,  is  a  tidy  little  list  of  "The  Five  Most 
Important  Books  of  the  20th  Century,"  no  big  deal,  "my 
only  instruction  is:  have  fun  with  it."  Fun?  There's  more 
fun  to  be  had  at  a  bastinado  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
High  Executioner  than  in  the  following  short  list  of 
20th-century  torture.  In  this  century,  it  seems,  a  book's 
importance  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  evil 
and/or  nonsense  perpetrated  in  its  name. 
To  wit,  in  chronological  order: 


IThe 
Interpretation 
Of  Dreams 

by  Sigmund  Freud  (1900J 
The    poor    century    was 
still  slurping  its  Victorian 
sugar-tit  when  the  gentleman 
later  immortalized  by  Vladimir 
Nabokov  as  "the  Viennese  quack" 
published  this  exercise  in  "psy- 
cho-analysis." Soon  enough  all 
humanity  flung  itself  onto  the 
couch  in  an  orgy  of  narcissism  that 
grows  ever  more  lurid  by  the  year. 
Now  the  high  priests  of  pop  psychology 
make  house  calls  at  the  Oval  Office  and 
we  all  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  high  priestess,  a 
Oprah  Winfrey. 


1H 


M, 


Joyce  made  fashionable.  "High"  art  abandoned  its  auc 
ence  to  become  the  realm  of  academicians  and  oth" 
mountebanks,  leaving  the  rest  of  us  to  drown  in  the  fet 
waters  of  "popular  culture,"  i.e.,  Robert  James  Walk 
Barry  Manilow  and  Oliver  Stone.  .1 ,1 


3 


Mein  Kantpf 

by  Adolf  Hitler  (2  volumes,  1925, 1927) 

It  is  not  known  for  absoli 

certain  that  anyone  exce 

^       Hider's  biographers  h 


e     ' 


The  C 
use 


actually  read  fro 
first  page 
last  this  cor|iChi| 
pendium 
indigestib   [ 
hogwash,  b|  ^., 
osmosis    i  ill 
some  such  procfc  a^ 
disseminated 
deas"  to  so  bro; 
an   extent  that  1 
can  be  said  witho   D 
qualification  to  hat  ;i 
done   more  evil  th;i 
any  other  book  in  histoid  luja. 
Considering  all  that  h    ]} -. 
k.a.      happened  in  these  benighted  hundred  years,  surely  th  eto ha\ 

■Bore  \vi 


2  Ulysses 
by  James  Joyce  (1922) 
The  Bible  of  modernism.  Whatever  its  own  merits — in 
a  fraction  of  the  space,  Joyce's  story  "The  Dead"  is  ten 
times  better — Ulysses  visited  a  global  plague  upon  litera- 
ture and  all  the  arts  as  the  chic  and  the  self- aware  scram- 
bled to  emulate  the  inaccessibility  and  obscurantism  that 


•: 


makes  it  The  Book  Of  The  Century. 

4  The  General  Theory  Of 
Employment,  Interest  And  Money 

by  John  Maynard Keynes  (1936) 

Unreadable  even  by  the  standards  of  economics,  tl 
doorstopper  was  stumbled  upon  by  the  chefs  of  FDI 
kitchen  cabinet,  who  made  it  specialite  de  maison.  It  pr 
vided  an  intellectual  defense  for  government  meddling 
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FYI 


?•■'.' I 


THAN 


X  lomic  affairs  that  soon  enough 
;p  /ned  litter  upon  litter  ot  bureau- 
■  c  agencies,  commissions  and 
e;  latory  bodies.  Proceeding  ever 
je  ard  from  the  Keynesian  ideal,  we 
ia  produced  such  triumphs  of gov- 
■lental  incompetence  as  Amtrak, 
;h  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the 
M:  onal  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

"here's  more  fun  to  be 
had  at  a  bastinado 
mresided  over  by  the 
L  rd  High  Executioner. 
mln  this  century,  it 
iems,  a  books  impor- 
tnce  is  commensurate 
uth  the  amount  of  evil 
and/or  nonsense 


- 


\petrated  in  its  name. 


TThe  Common 
^Sense  Book  Off  Baby 
lii  Child  Care 

menjamin  Spock- (1946) 
^J(  Dr.  Spock  can't  be  blamed  for 
hoobby-soxers,  who  were  already 
null  swoon  by  the  time  the 
J»andrum  of  Permissiveness  pro- 
llfcd  his  magnum  opus,  but  just 
.but  everything  that's  gone  wrong 
1 1946  can  be  traced  to  its  influ- 
.  Dr.  Spock,  whose  head,  alas,  is 
nder  as  his  heart,  encouraged  un- 
millions  of  parents  from  Maine 
ladagascar  to  coddle  their  kid- 
That,  gentle  reader,  is  how  we 
e  to  have  the  1960s,  and  all  the 
more  wonderful  things  that  have 
)ened  in  their  wake. 
Jl  of  which  is  to  say,  as  yet  an- 
r  icon  of  the  age  would  put  it: 
ippetit!  • 


whan  Yard  ley  is  a  book  critic 
columnist  for  The  Washing- 

llBPost. 
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THE  OPTICAL  CLASS  ADVANTAGE 

For  the  ultimate  in  clarity  and  image  quality,  Miroir  Brol  minors  are  available  in 
"optical"  glass.  Lens  blank  of  optical  glass  mirrors  are  made  Irom  the  same  material 
used  to  manufacture  fine  camera  and  telescope  lenses.  The  lens  is  precision-ground 
and  hand-lapped.  The  result  is  a  distortion-free  image  of  unparalleled  sharpness.  We 
then  inset  a  shadow-free  light  source  and  lens,  beveling  the  glass  around  the  light  to 
prevent  retraction,  A  masterpiece  of  the  mirrormaker's  art  that  is  1 00%  distortion-Tree. 
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Boutique 


TABLETOP 

MIRROR 

STYLE  NO.  FINISH 
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OUR  PRICf 
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7132      Cold 
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All  electric  mirrors 

come  with  attached 

power  cord  and 

built-in  razor/hair 

dryer  convenience 

outlet. 


1  -800-700-4440 


WHEN  ORDERING  MIRRORS,  PLEASE  SPECIFY  MIRROR  MAGNIFICATION  CHOICE  AFTER  STYLE  NUMBER.  (EXAMPLE  7120/3X) 

FYI1095  FAX    YOUR   ORDER 


DESIGN  WAREHOUSE  310-858-1878 

P.O.  Box  691864,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069-8864 

To  order  by  phone:  credit  card  customers  can  call  toll  free,  1-800-700-4440,  Visa, 
MasterCard  or  American  Express  accepted.  Add  $15.00  for  freight  for  each  mirror. 
In  California  add  8.25%  sates  tax  Additional  special  bulbs  (#7194)  available 
at  S5.95  each,  Reflec  mirror  cleanser  (#7600.  12oz)  $12.50. 
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Wives 


One  for  each  decade 


By    Oscar    Milde 


i  :i  i  s 


I 


ome  men  seem  to 
think  they're  entitled  to  have  five  wives — not  all  at  once, 
of  course  (that  would  be  terriblel),  but  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  Such  men  obviously  have  alimony  money  to 
burn.  But  even  rich  men  make  mistakes,  you  know.  The 
mistake  they  make  is  marrying  the  same  woman — the 
same  sort  of  woman — over  and  over  again. 

No,  if  a  man  were  to  have  five  wives,  he  ought  to  have 
a  different  kind  of  wife  for  each  of  the  decades  of  his 
marriageable  life. 

In  his  twenties  he  ought  to  have  someone  his  own  age, 
or  just  a  year  or  two  younger,  someone  to  hang  out  with 
after  college,  either  in  or  out  of  graduate  school,  some- 
one to  read  D.H.  Lawrence  and  Henry  James  and  Proust 
with  the  first  time,  someone  to  hitch- 
hike through  Europe  with,  go  camp- 
ing out  West  with,  someone  who's 


A  mate  for  each  decade: 
Debra  Winger,  June 
Cleaver,  Sharon  Stone, 
Katharine  Hepburn 
and  Barbara  Bush. 


never  actually  lived  with  anyone  before,  a  buddy  ai  a :  tat 
companion,  someone  who  can  stand  up  on  the  pe  s  t » 
of  a  bicycle  climbing  a  hill  ahead  of  him  and  look  g  daeer, 
doing  it,  someone  winsome  and  willowy — like  the  -.:;«) 
tress  Debra  Winger,  say.  Ic  hers 

Then,  in  his  thirties,  he  ought  to  have  a  less  res'  Ms  si 
woman,  someone  interested  in  making  a  home,  a  r  ?jhu 
someone  who  wants  to  have  his  children,  and  care  mis 
them,  someone  to  establish  his  home  while  he's  ou^  am  in 
tablishing  his  career,  someone  who  when  he  calls  Be  a 
"Honey,  I'm  home"  each  night  seems  actually  glad  to  itoiti 
it,  someone  he  loves  to  listen  to  as  she  reads  to  the  chili  ttihandl 
just  before  their  bedtime.  For  a  popular  image  here  Men  he 
has,  alas,  to  go  way  back — to  the  sitcoms  of  the  Fiftie  jt::itelh 
least — to  find  a  caring  yoi|::ihvife 
mother  and  wife,  like  June  Cle  !;«, 
of  "Leave  It  To  Beaver,"  or  the  - 
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in  mom  of  "The  Brady  Bunch." 

Vhen  he  hits  his  forties,  a  man 
01  it  to  be  able  to  soothe  his  middle- 
ag  1  itch  with  a  young  sexpot  of  a 
»  ,  someone  he  can  show  off  and 
sbv  off  to,  who  appreciates  all  he 
kr;ws,  touches  him  constantly  and 
snks  off  to  guest  bedrooms  with 
hi  at  parties,  someone  who  flashes 
h(  legs  in  mini-skirts,  shows  deep 
cWage  in  skimpy  cocktail  dresses, 
fo  lies  him  under  the  tablecloth  in 
reiurant  banquettes,  and  in  general 
jl  can't  get  enough  of  him.  The 
pc  ilar  image  here  might  be  Sharon 
Stie,  but  a  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  ind  a  sexpot  with  a  bit  more 
cl :  than  that. 

'hen  in  his  fifties  he  should  have  a 
■i  of  status  and  stature,  a  trophy 
B  but  someone  successful  in  her 
eft  career,  an  interesting  and  inde- 
ptient  woman  who  knows  a  lot  of 
pe^le  herself,  and  who  holds  her 
<m  at  his  side  at  elegant  and  impor- 
ts functions.  The  popular  image 
th  comes  to  mind  is  Katharine 
riiburn  in  Woman  Of  The  Year,  but 
.oflourse  a  man  would  have  to  be 
sorething  of  a  Spencer  Tracy  him- 
se.  to  handle  her. 

iVhen  he  reaches  his  sixties,  a  man 
m  ht  feel  he  was  entitled  to  have  his 
orinal  wife  back,  with  all  the  inter- 
ve  ng  years  intact — now  with  her  sil- 
M  hair  he  loves — rejoicing  in 
vising  their  grandchildren  at  board- 
in;;chool,  and  reminiscing  fondly  to- 
geier,  aboard  cruise  ships  in  the 
Aiean,  say,  about  all  the  decades 
B-'d  shared.  The  lovely  image  that 
les  to  mind  is  Barbara  Bush,  who 
Has  to  have  played  the  grand- 
her  role  to  perfection  all  along, 
ingly  from  the  very  beginning. 
ive  is  about  all  the  wives  a  man 
|d  feel  himself  entitled  to,  no  mat- 
ow  arrogant  and  restless  he  was. 
as  Freud  so  memorably  asked: 
t  Does  A  Woman  Want?  One 
ines  that  even  the  average 
an  would  want  far  more  hus- 
s  than  ]w%X.five.  • 

:ar  Milde  is  the  nom  de  plume 
writer  who  has  all  the  wives  he  can 
He  at  the  moment. 
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Cosmic  Discoveries... 


,n  science  the  most 
;overies  are  often  the  most  unexpected. 
Nature  is  far  more  inventive,  subtle  and  elegant  than 
humans  are.  So  in  a  way  it's  foolish  to  anticipate  what 
the  most  significant  findings  in  astronomy  might  be 
in  the  next  few  decades.  Still,  there  are  discernible  trends 
that  indicate  at  least  the  prospect  of  goose  bump-rais- 
ing new  discoveries. 

Unless  there  are  major  cuts  in  the  funding  for  astron- 
omy worldwide — a  doleful  possibility  by  no  means  out  of 
the  question — here  are  five  areas  of  enormous  promise: 

IThe  Search  For 
Ancient  Life  On  Mars 

The  planet  Mars  is  today  a  bone 
frozen  desert.  But  all  over  the  planet 
there  are  clearly  preserved  an 
cient  river  valleys.  There  are 
also  signs  of  ancient  lakes 
and  perhaps  even  oceans. 
By  studying  craters,  we  can 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  i 
when   Mars  was  warmer  |H 
and  wetter.  The  answer  is  ^ 
about  four  billion  years  ago, 
about  the  time  life  was  arising 
on  Earth.  Is  it  possible  that  on 
two  nearby  planets  with  very 
similar  environments,  life  arose 
on  one  but  not  the  other?  Or 
did  life  arise  early  on  Mars,  only 
to  be  wiped  out  when  the  climate 
mysteriously  changed?  Or  might  there  be  oases  or 
refuges,  perhaps  subsurface,  where  some  form  of 
life  still  lingers?  Mars  thus  presents  two  funda- 
mental enigmas — the  possible  existence  of  past  or 
present  life,  and  the  explanation  for  why  an  Earth-like 
planet  became  locked  into  a  permanent  ice  age.  This  lat- 


Vd  like  to  see 


By    Carl    Sagan 


ter  question  may  be  of  practical  interest  to  us,  a  spe 
that  is  busily  pushing  and  pulling  on  its  own  envirc 
ment  with  a  very  poor  understanding  of  the  consequenc 
In  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  there  are  plans  for  rol 
orbiters,  landers,  roving  vehicles  and  surface-penet 
tor  spacecraft  to  be  sent  to  Mars  to  lay  the  groundw( 
for  answering  these  questions. 


2  Tit  a 
For 

Titan 


an:  A  Laboratory 
The  Origin  Of  Life? 

is  the  big  moon  of  Saturn.  It  is  an  extraor 
nary  world,  with  an  atmosphere  ten  times  denser  tr 
Earth's  and  made  mainly  of  nitrogen  (as  he 
and  methane  (CH4).  The  U.S.  Voya, 
spacecraft  detected  a  number 
simple  organic  molecu 
in    the    atmosphere 
Titan — carbon-bai  I 
compounds  thath  so\o\ 
been  implicated    . 
the    origin    of     :■:;■ 
on   Earth.  Titan 
surrounded   by 
opaque  reddish  h 
layer  that  has  p  * 
perties  identical  t   . 
red-brown  solid  m:>  -v 
"  in  the  laboratory  wh  J 

energy  is   supplied  t<  .... 
simulated  Titan  atmospW'  •&..:<, 


una 
..|7        ,-^f*"  cncigy    ib    suppucu    l.    ,.. 

When  we  analyze  what  this  stul  ' 

made  of,  we  find  the  essential  building  blocks  of 

Looking  for        on  Earth.  Because  Titan  is  so  far  from  the  Sun, 

life  in  faraway      water  there  should  be  frozen,  and  so  you  mi  \ 

places.  think  it  is,  at  best,  an  incomplete  analog  of 

Earth  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  life.  However, 

casional  impacts  by  comets  are  capable  of  melting  the  s 

face,  and  it  looks  as  if  an  average  place  on  Titan  has  been' 
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icately  beautiful  movements  and  lovingly 
d-polished  watchcases  put  technological 
jress  in  a  broader,  more  rewarding 
ipective. 

!  the  Concorde,  the  world's  first  supersonic 
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both  aesthetic  excellence  and 
standing  technical  performance. 
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derwater  for  a  millennium,  more  or  less,  in  its  four-and- 
a-half-billion-year  history.  In  the  year  2004,  a  NASA 
spacecraft  called  Cassini  will  arrive  in  the  Saturn  system; 
an  entry  probe  called  Huygens  will  detach  itself  and 
slowly  sink  through  the  atmosphere  of  Titan  towards 
its  enigmatic  surface.  We  may  then  learn  how  far  Titan 
has  gone  on  the  path  to  life. 
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recorded  that  satisfy  all  the  criteria  for  extraterrestrial  i 
telligence,  except  one:  the  signal  never  repeats.  We  ; 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  search  program.  If  extrati 
restrial  intelligence  is  found,  our  view  of  the  Universe  a 
ourselves  is  changed  forever.  And  if  after  a  long  and  s1 
tematic  search  we  find  nothing,  then  we  may  have  ca 
brated  the  rarity  and  preciousness  of  life  on  Earth.  Eitl 
way,  this  is  a  search  well  worth  making. 


The  Search  For  Planets 
Around  Other  Stars 

Planets  are  small  and  shine  by  reflected  sunlight.  The  Sun 
is  very  bright.  Astronomers  living  on  the  planet  of  some 
nearby  star  would  have  great  difficulty  seeing  the  feeble 
light  from  the  planets  in  our  system  against  the  glare  of 
the  Sun.  Likewise,  it  has  been  (until  very  recently)  im- 
possible for  us  to  detect  planets,  if  any,  going  around 
other  stars.  Through  a  kind  of 
astronomical  fluke,  two  Earth- 
like planets  and  another  roughly 
the  size  of  our  Moon  have  now 
been  detected  orbiting  an  exotic 
neutron  star,  called  B1257+12, 
some  1,400  light-years  away.  But 
for  ordinary  stars  like  the  Sun, 
other  techniques  are  needed.  We 
need  to  detect  the  tiny  move- 
ment of  the  star  in  response  to 
the  gravity  of  an  orbiting  planet 
or  the  nearly  imperceptible  dim- 
ming of  the  star  as  one  of  its 
planets  briefly  passes  between  it 
and  the  Earth.  Large  ground- 
based  telescopes,  some  with  sur- 
faces that  reconfigure  themselves 

to  compensate  for  the  blurring  motion  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  new  techniques  with  telescopes  in  Earth  orbit,  look 
very  promising.  There  is  also  a  spacecraft  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  years  could  troll  through  thousands  of  nearby  Sun- 
like stars  looking  for  other  Earths.  If  we  find  any, 
we  would  then  look  for  signs  of  life — for  example, 
molecules  like  methane  in  an  atmosphere  with  a  great  deal 
of  oxygen.  Long  before  mammals  evolved — indeed,  long 
before  the  vertebrates — life  on  Earth  would  have  been 
detectable  by  such  means. 

4  The  Radio  Search  For 
Extraterrestrial  Intelligence 

Radio  waves  travel  at  the  speed  of  light.  Nothing  goes 
faster.  At  the  right  frequency  they  pass  cleanly  through  in- 
terstellar space  and  through  planetary  atmospheres.  If  the 
largest  radio/radar  telescope  on  Earth  were  pointing  at  an 
equivalent  telescope  on  a  planet  of  another  star,  two  tele- 
scopes could  be  separated  by  thousands  of  light-years  and 
still  hear  each  other.  For  these  reasons,  existing  radio  tele- 
scopes are  being  used  to  see  if  anyone  out  there  is  send- 
ing us  a  message.  So  far  we  have  found  nothing  certain. 
But  there  have  been  tantalizing  "events" — signals 
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These  are  deep  and 

difficult  questions  which 

every  human  culture  has, 

in  one  way  or  another, 

approached.  But  only  in  our 

time  do  we  have  a  real 

prospect  of  uncovering  some 

of  the  answers. 


Cosmology 

Astonishingly,  modern  astrophysics  is  on  the  vergi 
determining  fundamental  insights  into  the  origin,  na 
and  fate  of  the  entire  Universe.  The  Universe  is  expar. 
ing;  all  the  galaxies  are  running  away  from  each  other 
what  is  called  the  Hubble  flow,  one  of  three  main  pieces 
evidence  for  an  enormous  explosion  at  the  time  t 
Universe  began — or  at  least 
present  incarnation.  Just  as 
gravity  of  the  Earth  is  stn 
enough  to  pull  back  a  stc 
thrown  up  into  the  sky,  but 
a  rocket  at  escape  velocity, 
there's  a  great  deal  of  mattei 
the  Universe,  the  gravity  ex 
cised  by  all  this  matter  will  si 
down  and  stop  the  expansi 
and  replace  it  by  a  collaps: 
Universe.  If  there  is  not  eno 
matter,  however,  the  expansi 
of  the  Universe  will  continue  f 
ever.  The  present  inventory 
matter  is  insufficient  to  slow 
expansion,  but  there  are  reas 
to  think  that  there  may  be  a 
deal  of  dark  matter  that  does  not  betray  its  existence 
giving  off  light  for  the  convenience  of  astronomers.  If 
expanding  Universe  turns  out  to  be  only  temporary,  u 
mately  to  be  replaced  by  a  contracting  Universe,  this  wo 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Universe  goes  through  an  infif 
number  of  expansions  and  contractions  and  is  infinit 
old.  An  infinitely  old  Universe  has  no  need  to  be  creat 
It  was  always  here.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  insu 
cient  matter  to  reverse  the  expansion,  then  this  wouldl 
consistent  with  a  Universe  created  from  nothing.  Th 
are  deep  and  difficult  questions  which  every  human  c 
ture  has,  in  one  way  or  another,  approached.  But  onh 
our  time  do  we  have  a  real  prospect  of  uncovering  so 
of  the  answers.  Not  by  guesses  or  stories — but  by  real, 
peatable,  verifiable  observations. 

There  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  startling  revelatif 
in  all  five  of  these  areas  can  be  expected  in  the  next  dec 
or  two.  But  the  prediction  I  can  make  with  the  high 
confidence  is  that  the  most  amazing  discoveries  will 
those  we  are  not  today  wise  enough  to  foresee.  • 

Cornell  astronomer  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  C^ 
Sagan's  latest  book  is  Pale  Blue  Dot. 
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Cosmetic  Discoveries... 


I've  already  made 


By    Lauren    Hutton 


i  My  first  Cosmetic  Dis- 
covery came  wtien  I  was  about  one  year  old  and  living  at 
the  antebellum  house  of  my  godfather,  Vincent  Chico,  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Vincent,  a  wonderful,  mys- 
terious man,  was  godfather  to  the  entire  southeastern 
coast,  but  that's  another  story. 

We  were  all  up  on  the  second  floor  landing  at  the  head 
of  a  big,  sweeping  staircase,  and  Vincent  was 
tossing  me  high  in  the  air.  I  was  watching  the 
chandelier  rush  towards  me  and  the  walls 
zoom  past,  looking  down  at  Vincent's  happy, 
scary  face,  and  at  the  frightened  faces  of  my 
mother  and  Pearl  (my  godmother,  Vincent's 
redheaded  wife).  He  was  laughing,  and  I  was 
whooshing  up  and  down,  and  the  women 
were  shaking  their  heads,  "No,  no,  no,"  and 
Vincent  completely  ignored  them  as  if  they 
were  a  couple  of  cats.  He  just  threw  me  higher 
and  higher.  It  was  the  most  fun  I'd  had  to 
date,  and  I  loved  it  because  these  women  were 
gorgons  who  did  little  more  than  boss  battal- 
ions of  black  people  around  that  old  house. 
Pearl,  in  particular,  was  a  real  Scarlett 
O'Horror.  (Years  later,  at  her  funeral,  there 
were  three  former  governors,  seven  former 
senators,  and  at  least  four  ex-madams.  Even 
at  18  I  could  tell.) 

So  my  first  Cosmetic  Discovery  was  this: 
if  you  have  short  hair  and  wear  pants,  you 
can  ignore  the  long  hairs  in  skirts.  They  shut 
up.  I  can  remember  the  very  instant,  look- 
ing down  on  their  little  faces,  that  I  figured  it  out.  I  sided 
with  the  men.  They  had  the  power — and  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  fun. 

2  My  second  Cosmetic  Discovery  was  that  it  wasn't 
men's  hair  alone  that  made  them  different. 
By  age  three  and  a  half,  I  was  living  in  Miami  and  at- 
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tending  a  preschool  called  Toddle  Inn.  One  day  I  wen  arryin: 
the  bathroom.  The  door  was  cracked  open  and  a  boy     *' 
standing  in  front  of  the  toilet  (obviously  a  boy;  his  bll  tnotis 
hair  was  about  an  inch  long  and  he  wore  pants).  He  i  f,or 
something  in  his  hand,  something  growing  from  him,  i  sites 
I  heard  this  very  familiar  noise.  It  was  electrifying.  He >■ 
waving  me  off  as  I  advanced  to  try  and  get  a  better  1 

at  this  magical  thih  i and  I 
Seems  I  became  obses'  rinw! 
with  my  quest,  bee; 
when  the  teachers — 
Walruses — heard  him  ])f ra  thi 
ing  and  galloped  in,  i  princes 
were  rolling  around  ornfc  Fa 
floor.  They  told  my  moi  t. 
they  almost  had  to  b:l 
my  fingers  to  get  me  t< 
go  (of  his  arm).  The  sh.2  were  op 
Mother  said  I  was  lik 
alligator  snapper,  a  j 
pound  member  of  the  1 
turtle  community  wl 
head  has  to  be  cut  off  c 
its  jaws  clamp  onto  so.<  ame a ^ 
thing.  But  shame  or 
there's  no  going  back 
the  fruit  of  knowledg  'ti  in 
1  lire  cve: 


cokedt 
[if  she 
ors  that 
and  sh( 

tor  me 


The  author,  who  was  born  with  something 
very  few  people  have:  the  look. 


an 

Kditofi 


liked  it,  and  he  had  it. 
After  that,  I  worked 
a  plan  for  naptime.  W 
had  our  own  cots,  boy 
one  side  of  a  long  screened-in  verandah,  and  girls  or 
other.  This  was  before  air  conditioning,  and  when 
other  kids  were  asleep  in  the  98-degree  steamy  heat 
the  Walruses  were  down — I  crawled  on  my  belly  li  ;d to 
reptile  under  the  girls'  cots  and  across  the  floor  to  the  t 
It  must  have  been  the  most  concentrated  momer 
my  young  life,  but  he  was  in  sight,  just  there  on  the  ri 
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N  v  up  under  his  cot,  "Yes,  he's  still  asleep. .  .Ijuit  want  to 
M  his  hand,  the  one  that  held. ..." 

Eeeeeeee!"  he  woke  and  knocked  me  backwards  with 
hi  ;creams.  Bedlam.  When  Aunt  Gaga  came  to  take  me 
av  y  forever,  he  was  still  screaming.  It  was  a  life  lesson  for 
m  but  for  him  it  was  Nightmare  at  Toddle  Inn.  I  hope 
Ik  ot  over  it,  I  never  did. 

^The  third  Cosmetic  Discovery  came  when  I  was  five. 
^  My  mother  and  I  were  still  living  in  Miami  with  my 
At  and  Uncle,  Gaga  and  Eddy.  The  Behrens  sisters, 
Hm  and  Gaga,  were  both  borzoi-boned  Charleston 
te:s,  but  Mother  was  lethally  beautiful.  She  had  real  plat- 
in  n-blond  hair  worn  like  Veronica  Lake's,  a  long  page 
be  over  one  sapphire  blue  eye.  She  had  her  celebrated  hair 
ja  bed  out  at  the  hairdresser  each  morning  on  her  way 
■i'ork  at  the  Fisher  Building  (Miami's  first  and  only 
skcraper  then,  24  stories  high) 
dc  1  up  in  her  sioo  crocodile  shoes 
A  carrying  the  latest  New  Yorker 
mrfarper's  Bazaar.  Mother  was 
•serious  babe. 

A»aga,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
wedresses,  looked  "normal,"  and 
ijBed  home  with  me.  (Maybe  no 
A  r  preschool  would  take  me.)  So 

■  a  and  I  cleaned,  cooked,  and 
A  fun  while  Gaga's  daughter, 
Aith  (one  year  older  than  I), 
■At  to  school. 

ftven  though  Mother  looked 
■a  princess  from  the  big  Brothers 
;Anm  Fairy  Tale  book  (even 
Aiie  said  so),  and  we  were  all 
x"id  of  her,  to  me,  only  Gaga  was  real. 

\  lother  was  like  a  lovely,  exquisite  doll.  But  while  her 
■j  were  open  and  everyone  looked  at  her,  she  never  re- 
:  Ataoked  back.  She  had  been  so  beautiful  for  so  long,  it 

■  as  if  she  was  surrounded  by  mirrors,  as  if  people  were 
Aors  that  talked,  always  telling  her  how  beautiful  she 

■  and  she  had  fallen  under  their  spell.  It  took  a  long 
A  for  me  to  figure  out  (41  years),  but  I  think  that's  why 
ftame  a  serial  doll  killer. 

had  piles  of  little  arms,  litde  legs  and  little  torsos  hid- 

Aaround  the  house,  but  it  was  the  heads  I  was  really  in- 

ftted  in.  Those  eyes  that  opened  and  closed — big 

•hire  eyes  that  looked  at  you,  but  didn't  see  you.  I'd  pry 

■heads  off  just  to  have  a  peek  behind  the  eyes  and  see 

c  they  worked.  The  head  was  always  attached  to  the 

-A  with  an  S-hook  and  a  thick  rubber  band.  When  you 

A)ed  it  off  with  a  butter  knife,  everything  fell  apart  at 

::  little  arms,  little  legs  and  those  eyes. 

erhaps  it  was  more  manslaughter  than  murder,  and 

:d  to  put  them  together  again.  But  it  was  no  go.  So 

1  the  parts  in  piles:  arms  in  the  closet,  little  legs  in 

:oy  chest,  torsos  in  the  basement.  The  eyes,  though, 

:yes  I  kept  in  my  pockets. 


Since  I  didn't  know  then  why  I  had  this  compulsion,  I 
was  unable  to  explain  it  to  the  authorities  (Gaga  and 
Mum)  each  time  I  was  busted,  which  was  often.  So  soon 
there  was  an  edict:  no  more  dolls  for  Mary  Laurence.  A 
harsh  law  but... it  didn't  apply  to  my  beloved  cousin 
Ardith. 

Oh  yes,  Ardie  was  a  doll  collector,  a  serious  one,  and 
when  they  spotted  me  eyeing  her  treasures,  they  built  a 
ten-foot-high  shelf  all  around  the  room  the  two  of  us 
shared.  Too  high  for  the  beheader,  they  thought.  That  is, 
until  I  found  the  ladder  and  the  Saturday  Morning 
Massacre  began.... 

Maybe  I  was  born  with  a  little  too  much  testosterone. 
But  living  constantly  between  Gaga's  inner  life  and 
Mother's  outer  life  was  eventually  to  lead  to  Cosmetic 
Discovery  #3:  "Beauty  is  as  Beauty  does."  And  Gaga  was 
indeed  beautiful. 


If  you  re  a  young,  blue-ribbon 

egg-bearer,  there's  nothing 

you  can  t get  away  with.  Nobody 

who  hasn't  been  there  has 

any  idea,  and  even  those  who  have 

won't  really  understand  until 

after  the  stampede. 


4  My  fourth  Cosmetic  Dis- 


covery occurred  at  18,  and 
oddly  enough  it  began  with  for- 
getting, at  least  for  a  while,  the 
wisdom  of  Discovery  #3. 

I'd  turned  out  to  be  my 
mother's  daughter  in  the  looks 
department.  I  still  wasn't,  nor 
would  I  ever  be,  in  her  class,  but 
I  guess  standards  had  fallen 
since  the  '40s.  Quite  suddenly, 
beginning  one  summer's  night 
back  in  Charleston,  there  was  a 
male  stampede  in  my  direction 
that  continued  for  the  next  three 
decades.  I  awoke  to  a  realization 
that  would  take  a  long  time  to  play  out,  but  in  essence 
Cosmetic  Discovery  #4  was  this:  if  you're  a  young,  blue- 
ribbon  egg-bearer,  there's  nothing  you  can't  get  away  with. 
Nobody  who  hasn't  been  there  has  any  idea,  and 
even  those  who  have  won't  really  understand  until 
after  the  stampede  has  passed  because  there's  so  much 
dust  in  the  air. 

By  36,  after  being  a  "Supermodel"  for  14  years,  I  was  ad- 
dicted to  admiration.  And,  shame  of  shames,  despite  what 
I  assumed  were  inoculations  (a  few  close  friends,  a 
boyfriend  with  a  brain  the  size  of  Texas,  and  spending  six 
months  a  year  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  Asia  and  South 
America  for  15  years),  I  had  turned  into  my  mother.  I 
couldn't  see  out  anymore,  I  could  only  see  people  seeing 
me.  As  she'd  grown  out  of  it,  I'd  grown  into  it.  And  so  it 
took  another  ten  years  to  find  my  way  back,  and  along  the 
way,  to  make  my  fifth  Cosmetic  Discovery: 

5  Spend  too  much  time  with  cosmetics,  and  you'll  never 
find  the  cosmos.  • 

Lauren  Hutton  is  the  host  of  the  new  late-night  talk 
show  "Lauren  Hutton  and. . . " 
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Things  Forrest  Gump's  Mam/ 

Never  Told  Him 


,The  Difference 
Between  Gro^Points  and  Net  Points  in  the  Movie  Bid- 
ness — I  Always ^kjQught  Gross  Point  jy-as  a  Place  in 
Michigan.  On  the  Other"? land,  There  Ain't  no  Such  a 
Place  as  Net  Point. 

2  If  You  Go  to  the  Zoo,  Always  Take  Something  to 
Feed  the  Animals — Even  If  the 
Signs   Say,  "Do  Not  Feed  the  M4 
Animals."  It  Wasn't  the  Animals 
that  Put  them  Signs  up. 


Always  Save  Enough 
Change  for  one  Phone 


But  probably  should  have 


By   Winston    Groom 


Call,  one  use  of  a  Pay  Toilet,  and  to  Give  a  httle  Somel 
to  a  Beggar. 


4 

5 


If  You  Put  Your  Money  Where  Your  Mouth  is, 
Will  Look  Very  Funny  to  Other  People. 

Don't  Own  Nothin  if  You  Can  Help  it.  If  You  C| 
Even  Rent  Your  Shoes.  • 


Winston  Groom  is  the  author  of  nine  books,  indue 
Forrest  Gump,  though  you  would  not  have  known  it  J 
watching  the  Academy  Awards. 


Try  one  of 

these  chocolates, 

big  boy. 
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Beethoven's,  naturlich 
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ah*dah-dah 
DAAHH.  DafiWi-dah  DAAHH.  What  comes  next?" 

"Uh...  Dah  dahfcsk^  dah  dah  dah^^dah  dah  dah 
dah/  Dah  dah  dah  dah 

"Okay,  okay.  I  guess  everyone  knows  that  one.  Do  you 
know  how  to  remember  the  tune  of  Schubert's  'Unfinished 
Symphony'?" 

"Sure.  'This  is  I  The  sym- 
pho-/z£<?/  That  poor  old 
Schubert  never/  Fin-ished'" 

"Okay,  okay." 

"Have  you  got  one  for 
Tchaikovsky's  Fifth?" 

"Got  a  what?" 

"An  aide-memoire." 

"No." 

"What  about  Shostakovich's 
Fifth?" 

"No." 

"How  long  have  you 
known  about  Dah-dah-dah 
DAAHH?" 

"Since  the  war." 

"What  war?" 

"The  war.  1939-1945." 

"What  did  that  have  to  do 
with  Beethoven's  Fifth?  It 
premiered  in  1808." 

"Do  you  know  Morse 
code?" 

"No,  actually." 

"Well  the  letter  'V  is  writ- 
ten in  Morse,  Dot  dot  dot 
DASH." 

"So?" 

"V  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word  'Victory.'  Churchill  and 
the  gang  decided  to  drum  Victory  into  the  Nazi  con- 
sciousness, so  all  their  black  broadcasts  and  for  that  mat- 
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There  is  only  one  " 
was  composed  by 


ter  standard  broadcasts  for  five  years  began  with  the  0] 
ing  four  notes  of  the  Fifth,  Dah-dah-dah  DAAHH." 
"Is  that  why  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  so  famous?" 
"Hardly.  Twenty  years  earlier,  Toscanini  had  said  al 
the  Fifth  that  it  was  the  'perfect'  symphony." 
"What  did  he  mean  by  that?  Perfect  how}" 
"It  was  held  up,  very  early  on,  as  the  acme  of  the 

Classical  style." 

"What  happened  after 
Acme?'" 
"The  Romantic." 
"How  do  you  tell  the  di:l 
ence? 

"Well...  You     know 
Liszt?" 

"Hell  yes.  Want  me  to 
you  the  'Hungarian  RK 
sody'?" 

"No.   Thanks  very  rrr 
Well,  you  know  Bach?" 
"He's    not   Classical, 
Baroque." 

"I  know,  I  know,  my  poi 
to  tell  you  what  came  b 
Beethoven's     classical 
what  came  after,  so  wha 
have    is    Baroque-Class 
Romantic.  You  can  get  2 
with  saying  that  the  acrr 
the  baroque  is  Bach's  Ar 
The  Fugue,'  the  acme  oi 
romantic  is  your  'Hunga 
Rhapsody.'  Well,  Beetho 
Fifth  came  in  about  the  ei 
the  period  that  began  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  e 
with — " 
"Beethoven?" 
"No.  The  later  Beethoven  was   w//raromantic, 


The  Fifth,"  and  it 
this  sweetie  pie. 
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m  e — atonal  even,  like  the  last  quar- 

B)id  the  Fifth  get  acclaimed  right 
av  y  as  the  last  word  in  Classical?" 
Ilo.  Some  critics  thought  it  too  ag- 
ar sive,  others  too  Apollonian — " 
H.pollonian?" 
lies,  spare,  direct,  unembellished. 

■  -  critic  wrote  about  the  transition 

■  he  last  movement,  the  scherzo, 
■:e  you  have  a  fragment  of  44  mea- 

■  s,  where  Beethoven  deemed  it 
B:ssary  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus, 
of  nusic  by  stripping  it  of  all  that 
m  ht  resemble  melody,  harmony  and 
■I  sort  of  rhythm.'  He  even  won- 
dt  d  whether   it 

■  'music'  'If  I 
r  answered    in 

th  affirmative,  I 
w<  Id  say  that  this 
■;  not  belong 
Bhe  art  which 
I  i  in  the  habit 
■•onsidering  as 

T)  1C 

■well,  that  must 
M:  torn  it.  Did 
B«thoven  react?" 
I'eethoven  died 
:»27'  Oulibichefif 
■te  in  1857." 

■  here  were 
■;r  critics?" 

■  es.  Somebody 
wed   the    sym- 

)1  ny  on  the  piano  for  Goethe  who 
,  'It  is  merely  astonishing  and 
idiose.'  Ludwig  Spohr  thought 
last  movement — the  longest,  it 
!  13  minutes — 'unmeaning  babel.'" 
can  imagine  how  Beethoven  felt. 
;  critics  didn't  like  my  first  book, 
know." 

didn't  know.  But  the  Fifth  isn't 
y  Beethoven.  He  was  37  when  he 
te  it  and  had  only  20  years  to  live, 
i  I've  given  you  references  only  to 
notices." 

'ou  got  others  with  you?" 
ep,  some.  One  critic  said  the 
h  was  'the  greatest  triumph  in  in- 
mental  music  up  to  that  time.  It 
lis  the  maxim  that  every  true  work 
irt  is  a  realization  of  the  divine, 
)se  purpose  it  is  to  confer  the  lofti- 
Dlessing  on  man  by  the  enlighten- 


"Vis  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  'Victory. '  Churchill 

and  the  gang  decided 

to  drum  Victory  into  the 

Nazi  consciousness, 

so  all  their  black  broadcasts 

for  five  years  began  with 

the  openingfour 

notes  of  the  Fifth. " 


ment  of  the  earthy  and  the  spiritual- 
ization  of  the  sensual — '" 
"That  sounds  like  my  second  book." 
"The     younger     musicians,     like 
Berlioz,  tried  to  make  the  older  skep- 
tics listen  to  Beethoven,  just  go  and 
listen  to  him.  Berlioz  finally  per- 
suaded the  famous  French  music  dean 
Lesueur  to  go  to  a  concert — in  Paris, 
where      they     were      doing      only 
Beethoven  in  one  center.  He  came  in 
for  a  performance  of  the  Fifth." 
"He  like  it?" 

"Don't  get  ahead  of  me.  The  mighty 
Lesueur,  who  was  a  little  like  our 
Alexander  Woollcott,  insisted 
on  being  left  alone 
to  listen  to  the 
Fifth,  he  wanted 
no  distractions.  So 
Berlioz  went  to 
him  after  the  or- 
chestra had  fin- 
ished. He  wrote  in 
his  journal  what 
Lesueur  said.  'Ouf! 
Let  me  get  out.  I 
must  have  some 
air.  It's  amazing! 
Wonderful!  I  was 
so  moved  and  dis- 
turbed that  when  I 
emerged  from  the 
box  and  attempted 
to  put  on  my  hat,  I 
couldn't  find  my 
head.  Now  please  leave  me  be.'" 

"Good  ho!  One  up  for  our  team, 
right?" 

"Wait.  The  next  morning,  Berlioz 
called  on  the  old  man.  He  was  still 
shook  up  after  hearing  the  Fifth.  He 
acknowledged  this  but  then  said,  'All 
the  same,  music  like  that  ought  not 
to  be  written.'  Berlioz  had  the  perfect 
response." 
"What?" 

'"Don't  worry,  master.  There  is  not 
much  danger  that  it  will.'" 
"I  like  that." 

"I  thought  you  would.  That's  why  I 
gave  it  to  you."  • 

William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  is  edi- 
tor-at-large  ©/"National  Review.  His 
most  recent  novel  is  called  Brothers 
No  More. 
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Gossip  Items  I'd 

Love  To  Write 


O.  JLOT  FLASH! 
S  T  OfP  VgE  fR  ESS!  After  some  months  of  spec- 
ulation that  Lisa  Marie  Presley  was  pregnant  (and 
some\ynically  nasty  comments  in  the  press  about  "a 
star  in  th^East"),  Michael  Jackson's  longtime  aide  Bob 
Jones  tells^^hag  that  Michael's  wife,  Lisa  Marie,  gave 
birth  this  morning  to  quintuplets. 

The  "new  Jackson  Five"  are  all  male,  weighing  from 
six  to  four-and-a-half  pounds.  They  are  said  to  resem- 
ble their  famous  father,  that  is,  by  those  who  can  re- 
member what  he  originally  looked  like. 

The  children  have  been  named  Peter,  Tom,  Huck, 
Puck  and  Holden  after  their  father's  favorite  boyish  and 
adolescent  literary  characters. 

The  mother  is  doing  well,  and  ordered  a  peanut  but- 
ter-and-bacon  double  cheeseburger  soon  after  deliver- 
ing her  fifth  son.  She  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If 
only  mah  Daddy,  the  King,  could  have  lived  to  see  his 
little  princes!" 

Michael's  own  godmother,  the  actress  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  was  present  for  the  birthing.  She  remarked,  "I 
have  never  seen  less  weird  babies." 

Jackson  himself,  the  proud  papa,  has  been  handing 
out  blue-banded  chocolate  cigars,  saying,  "I  always 
wanted  boys  of  my  own." 

THIS  JUST  IN:  Roseanne  and  Mike  Tyson  have 
made  plans  to  fly  to  Mecca  and  be  wed  nearby  in  a  true 
Muslim  ceremony  early  this  month. 

Roseanne,  who  has  been  giddy  in  love  since  the  night 
she  met  Tyson  after  he  took  back  the  World 
Heavyweight  Championship  from  George  Foreman, 
says  she  intends  to  wear  the  chador  in  her  new  life 
and  become  the  perfect  wife:  "I  can  take  the  veil,"  says 


And  the  way  things 
are  going,  I  probably  will 
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the  famous  TV  star.  "I  can  become  a  'domestic  goddes: 
for  real.  I  will  make  a  home  for  my  champ.  I'm  oil', 
of  show  business!" 

Tyson  says  he  never  knew  he  could  be  so  happ\ 
"Roseanne  stands  up  to  me,  and  we  slug  it  out  in  pri 
vate.  In  public,  she  walks  three  paces  behind  me  ann  - 
knows  her  place.  Praise  Allah!" 

"This  is  forever!"  says  Roseanne. 


MOTHER  TERESA  paused  yesterday  while  tern 
ing  213  dying  patients  in  her  Calcutta  hospital.  She  too 
to  the  trans-Adantic  phone  to  speak  to  me  frankly  aboi 
the  planned  Jon  Peters  production  of  a  movie  of  her  life 

"While  I  have  never  wanted  to  see  anyone  die,  ex 
cept  perhaps  those  in  extreme  pain,  who  God,  in  hi1 
wisdom,  chooses  to  take,  I  confess  I  was  relieved  whe 
Greta  Garbo  passed  on.  There  were  all  those  awful  ru 
mors  that  she  intended  to  come  out  of  retirement  an>; 
play  me  on  the  screen." 

The  sainted  humanitarian  paused,  then  continuec 
"Garbo  was  too  old  to  play  Mother  Teresa,  you  know- 
and  then  there  was  that  awful  accent  of  hers.  I  have  al 
ways  had  someone  younger  in  mind — for  instance 
Sharon  Stone." 

She  asked  me  to  convey  her  suggestion  to  produce 
Peters,  but  he  was  unavailable,  having  flown  in  his  pri 
vate  jet  with  a  bevy  of  Playmates  to  a  cocktail  party  i 
Hong  Kong. 


AGE  OF  MIRACLES!  Mel  Gibson,  the  Australia 
he-man  star,  and  Texas  Congressman  Dick  Armey  hav 
announced,  through  the  distinguished  internations 
P.R.  man  John  Scanlon,  that  they  are  leaving  their  mai 
riages,  plan  to  divorce  their  respective  wives  and  wi 
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n  celebrate,  via  an  ancient  aboriginal  tribal  ceremony, 
ir  vows  to  one  another. 

jibson's  move  will  shock  Hollywood,  where  he  has 
;n  had  to  defend  himself  for  comments  offensive  to  the 

community.  House  Majority  Leader  Armey  is  the 
servative  who  referred  to  his  colleague,  Congressman 
ney  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  as  "Barney  Fag." 
The  two  met  when  the  Congressman  was  "Down 
der"  on  a  sheep  quota  mission  in  the  outback.  "Mel  was 
ling  nearby,"  says  the  Washingtonian,  "and  we  sat 
und  under  a  big  red  moon,  drinking  Bundaberg  rum 
ti  our  hip  flasks. .  .well,  and  one  thing  led  to  another." 
3ay  activists  Michelangelo  Signorile,  Armistead 
upin  and  Larry  Kramer  have  had  several  meetings  with 
nbda  and  other  gay  and  lesbian  groups  to  decide  how 
>est  welcome  Mel  and  the  Congressman  into  gay  life, 
ley  weren't  in  the  closet,  so  we  can't  say  they  came  out," 
nments  Kramer.  "They  have  simply  joined,"  says 
upin,  the  laureate  from  San  Francisco.  "I  say  fumigate 
m  first!"  pouts  outing  activist  Signorile. 
?.R.  man  Scanlon  simply  smiles  his  Irish  smile:  "Leave 

be.  Besides,  their  wives  will  get  big  settlements!" 

ONE  OF  the  most  shocking  and  surprising  stories 
my  decade,  Elizabeth  Taylor  confided  to  me  today  that 

will  publicly  acknowledge  Princess  Diana  of  Great 
tain  and  Madonna  of  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  as  her  very  own 


long-lost  twins,  separated  from  each  other  at  birth. 

Miss  Taylor  wept  on  telling  me  that  in  a  fit  of  pique 
with  her  not-yet-husband  Richard  Burton,  back  in  late 
1962,  she  gave  away  her  non-identical  twin  babies.  "I  took 
a  foolish  revenge  on  those  I  loved  best,"  says  the  legendary 
film  star.  "I  knew  one  of  the  babies  went  to  a  good  English 
family  and  the  other  was  taken  to  an  Italian  family  in 
America,  but  I've  spent  years  and  millions  to  locate  them. 
Now  that  I've  found  them,  I'll  never  let  them  go!" 

Diana  and  Madonna  are  said  to  be  delighted  with  their 
new  identities  and  sibling  relationship. 

Madonna's  press  rep.,  Liz  Rosenberg,  says,  "I  suppose 
many  will  be  skeptical  because  of  the  disparity  in  their 
ages,  but  Madonna  was  actually  born  in  1962 — right  along 
with  Diana — and  she  has  always  lied  about  her  age  to 
make  herself  seem  older  and  more  sophisticated." 

Miss  Taylor  has  given  me  the  worldwide  exclusive  to 
write  the  story  of  her  two  famous  children  for  People, 
which  will  feature  mother  and  daughters  on  the  cover.  The 
editors  of  People  expect  this  to  be  their  best-selling  issue  of 
all  time.  All  monies  paid  for  writing  and  photographs  will 
go  to  the  Elizabeth  Taylor  AIDS  Foundation. 

"It's  in  the  genes,"  says  Elizabeth.  "Diana  and  Madonna 
were  already  AIDS  activists  before  they  discovered  their 
true  identities."  • 

Liz  Smith'.$  column  is  syndicated  in  60  newspapers. 


SHEAFFER 

LEGACY 

Introducing  Legacy,  \uthcntic  50"s 
styling  meets  (K)'^  state  of  the  art 
technology.  Big  and  bold.  And  with  all 
the  unique  features  and  craftsmanship 
you  expeel  onl\  from  Si  leader,  fountain 
pen.  Ballpoint  and  Boiler  Ball  available 
now  in  your  choice  of  '■>  superb  finishes. 


Badfellas 


am  tempted,  of 
course,  simply  to  list  five  of  the  most  powerful,  most  cel- 
ebrated, the  hardest  to  get:  Deng  Xiao  Ping  or  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  perhaps  Vladimir 
Horowitz  or  even  Barbra  Streisand.  Each  of  them  started 
out  reluctant  but  finally  succumbed. 

And  what  each  had  to  say  proved  worth  the  effort.  But 
most  memorable?  Probably  not. 

Instead,  the  five  I  have  in  mind  are  among  the  brigands, 
the  thieves,  the  con  men,  the  colorful 
malefactors  who  have  come  my  way. 

1  Mickey  Cohen,  for  one.  Dead 
now,  when  alive  he  prospered  as  a 
mobster.  Gambling  mostly,  strong- 
arming,  killing  only  "when  neces- 
sary," he  told  me,  and  never,  never 
did  he  kill  "except  when  someone  de- 
served to  die." 

In  1957 — long  before  "60  Minutes" — 
I  introduced  him  to  an  ABC  Tele- 
vision audience.  "Tonight  we  go  after 
the  story  of  a  man  who  says  he's  had 
his  fill  of  gambling,  killing  and  duck- 
ing bullets.  Former  gambling  czar  of 
the  West  Coast,  now  a  florist,  who's 
turned  his  trigger  finger  into  a  'green 
thumb.'" 

In  our  half  hour  together,  he  talked 
of  flowers,  of  his  new  friendship  with 
Dr.  Billy  Graham.  He  declined  (to 
my  disappointment)  to  "rat"  on  any- 
one, but  then  we  wandered  into  un- 
charted territory,  mainly  his  disdain 
for  the  man  who  was  Chief  of  Police  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
late  William  Parker. 

"He's  nothing  but  a  thief,  he's  a  known  alcoholic,  an 
old  degenerate...  a  sadistic  degenerate  of  the  worst  sort." 


In  a  lifetime  of  interviewing, 

it's  not  the  heads  of  state  you  remember, 

but  the  guys  named  "Lunchy" 

By    Mike    Wallace 


Plus  more  of  the  same. 

Our  half  hour  over,  Mickey  was  quick  to  reassure  1 
about  the  possibility  of  a  libel  suit.  "Forget  about  it,  Mil 
I  have  so  much  on  this  guy,  he  wouldn't  dare  sue." 

He  sued.  He  sued  Cohen,  me  and  ABC.  The  insurai 
company  settled.  Chief  Parker  got  $45,000. 

2  Richard  Miller,  a  Mormon,  father  of  eight. 
"A  sad  day  for  the  FBI"  was  FBI  Director  Willi; 

Webster's    reacti 
when  Miller  was  • 
rested    in    1984 
espionage,  the  fi 
FBI    agent    ev 
charged  with  wo:< 
ing  for  the  Soviet: 
Chubby  Richi 
Miller  was  right  < 
of  the   gang   tit 
couldn't      she 
straight.  "Luncl 
one  of  his  superi 
called  him,  farm 
for  the  remnants' 
his    huge    noonc 
repasts  that  inva 
ably  wound  up 
his  tie  and  jacket.' 
In  prison  now 
20  years,  he  descri 
himself,  accurate 
as  a  "klutz." 
Wallace:  You' 
your  key  inside 

front  door  of  your  FBI  office  by  mistake?" 

Miller:  'Yes,  that's  correct." 

Wallace:  "Did  you  feed  FBI  information  to  a  private 

vestigator  outside  the  FBI?" 


A  young  Mike  Wallace  (c.  1960)  doing  what  he 
does  best — -putting people  on  the  spot. 
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Templeton  Growth  Fund 


Invest  With  A  Long-Term  Perspective. 


At  Templeton,  we  believe  a  long-range  investment 
strategy  may  be  the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of  market 
advances  and  minimize  the  effects  of  market  declines. 
The  Templeton  Growth  Fund  is  designed  with  that 
consideration  in  mind.  The  fund  seeks  long-term  capital 
growth  to  help  you  reach  your  financial  goals. 

The  managers  of  the  Templeton  Growth  Fund  have 
applied  this  strategy  in  a  worldwide  search  for  securities 
that  they  believe  to  be  priced  unusually  low  in  relation 
to  their  true  value. 

Templeton  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  managing  international  equity  mutual  funds,  with 
experience  going  back  to  1954. 

Call  your  investment  representative  or  Templeton 
today  for  a  free  brochure. 


Foreign  investing  involves  special  risks  including  currency  fluctuations  and  political 
uncertainty. 

fAn  investment  in  the  Juni  does  not  guarantee  that  your  financial  goals  will  be  met. 

ffScurce:  Strategic  Instght.  Franklin  Templeton  was  ranked  #7  out  of  50  U.S.  fund  managers  for 

market  share  in  the  international  equity  fund  category  for  the  quarter  aided  (>/  i(J/'J  5. 

Principal  Underwriter:  Franklin  Templeton  Distributors,  Inc. 


Call  1-800- 

342-FUND 
Ext.  T646 


Templeton  Worldwide 

700  Central  Avenue 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701-3628 

//-;//  would  like  a  free  prospectus 
containing  more  complete  information  on  the 
Templeton  Growth  Fund,  including  sales 
charges  and  expenses.  I  will  read  it  carefully 
before  I  invest  or  send  money. 

□  I  am  currently  a  Templeton  shareholder. 

Name 

Addros 

City 

State/Zip 

Daytime  Phone 

FOB95 

T646 

Templeton 

■■-WORLDWIDE 


A  Member  of  the  $128  Billion  Franklin  Templeton  Croup 


Miller:  "A  fact  I'm  not  very  proud  of." 

Wallace:  "Did  you  cadge  candy  bars  from  a  7-Eleven 

store  next  to  your  office?" 

Miller:  "I'd  rather  not  discuss  that  part  of  it." 

The  FBI  had  transferred  him  over  and  over  again 
down  the  years  until,  somehow,  he  wound  up  in  the  super- 
sensitive counterintelligence  section  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
in  that  job  that  he  was  "recruited"  for  the  KGB  by  one  of 
their  local  assets,  an  aging  siren  named  Svetlana 
Ogorodnikova. 

In  return  for  her  sexual  favors,  Richard  Miller  turned 
over  to  Svetlana  (and  the  KGB)  the  FBI's  top  secret  coun- 
terintelligence manual.  "Are  there  many  agents  in  the  FBI 
like  you?"  I  asked  him. 

His  sheepish  reply:  "I  certainly  hope  not." 

O  Or-  A  Next  a  twofer,  R.J.  Rudd  and  Ernest 
sJ  \J\J\  Sinclair.  They  never  knew  each  other, 
but  the  first  pointed  me  to  the 
second  with  thoroughly  satis- 
fying results. 

R.J.  Rudd  was  an  uncompli- 
cated con  man.  When  I  came 
across  him,  he'd  set  up  a  health 
spa  in  Murietta  Hot  Springs, 
in  California,  where  folks  who'd 
been  diagnosed  with  anything 
from  catarrh  to  cancer  came  for 
a  cure.  The  treatment  turned 
out  to  be  mainly  distilled  water, 
lemon  juice  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  at  very  high  prices. 

When  I  arrived  at  Murietta 
and  set  up  cameras  in  the  im- 
pressive offices  of  Dr.  Rudd,  he 
proudly  showed  me  the  parch- 
ments on  the  wall — his  economics  degree  from  Christian 
Tennessee  University,  his  philosophy  degree  from  Trinity 
Christian  College  in  Florida.  Of  course,  neither  institu- 
tion existed. 

But  our  dalliance  with  Rudd  led  us  to  find  out  more 
about  the  big  business  of  mail-order  degrees,  which 
brought  us  face-to-face  with  Ernest  Sinclair,  president  of 
California  Pacifica  University  in  Hollywood. 

It  turned  out  that  California  authorities  had  approved 
California  Pacifica  to  operate  as  a  university,  though  it  had 
no  faculty,  no  library,  no  classrooms.  Our  cameraman, 
Wade  Bingham,  never  went  to  class,  never  read  a  textbook, 
never  took  an  exam,  and  yet  upon  payment  of  $2,150,  got 
himself  a  master's  degree  from  California  Pacifica.  An 
hour  after  it  had  been  conferred  on  him,  I  turned  up  in 
President  Sinclair's  office.  He  was  on  the  telephone. 
Sinclair:  "'60  Minutes'  is  here,  hold  the  phone." 

The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  know  was  how  many  de- 
grees Sinclair  had  sold  in  the  last  few  months. 
Sinclair:  "We  have  probably  graduated  20,  25... I  want 
to  reach  the  white-collar  man  who  has  the  money — that's 


tlina: 


The  payoffs  were  petty 
and  everything  was — as  they 

say — copacetic,  except 
that  all  of  it  was  caught  on 

"60  Minutes"  cameras, 
hidden  behind  apertures  near 

the  cash  register  where 
the  pay  off  money  came  from. 


number  one." 

Wallace:  "So  your  degrees  start  at  about  $1,500?" 

Sinclair:  "For  a  BA,  right." 

Wallace:  "And  they  go  up  to  $3,500?" 

Sinclair:  "Right." 

I  asked  about  his  faculty. 
Wallace:  "In  your  brochure,  there's  a  picture  of  M 
Ugarte,  dean  of  your  college  of  education.  Is  he  here  no*  P*" 
Sinclair:  "He's  not  here." 

Wallace:  "Rosalba  Riano,  the  administrative  assistaf  ^ 
Sinclair:  "Right.  We  did  make  communication  with     ;  i 
by  telephone.  She  is  alive  and  well,  and  she's  in  New  Yi     ;n ' 
in  the  Garment  District."  notV 

Wallace:  "Terrell  Harvey,  is  he  still  the  dean  of  your  1      il ' j 
lege  of  law?" 

Sinclair:  "I  could  probably  say  yes,  and  I  could  prob;    '^ '* 

say  no."  ;«1 

Since  we'd  done  some  investigating  ahead  of  tim*  sv?No 

asked  whether  in  fact  Sine    snk 

had  previously  done  time*  sngly 

education  fraud  in  Califori  Hgetth 

for  a  punchboard  schema*  iipi 

Georgia  and  for  mail  frauc    '■'" 

Alabama.    He    acknowled    rxm 

that  our  information  was  ac   ansoi 

rate.  winco 

Shortly  after  his  appeara<  %r. 

with  us,  he  was  back  in  priif  lease," 

in  California.  I  got  Christ  to: 

cards  from  him  several  tilt  touh( 

the  next  few  years.  uyear 

The  last  I  heard  of  En  isch: 

Sinclair  was  a  gentle  note  fi  fae: 

his  daughter,  who  said  her     aid  m 

had  just  died,  but  that  he'd     c?4 

many  a  good  laugh  about  h:l  asch: 

minutes  of  fame  on  "60  Minutes,"  and  that  he  wanted  fillaee: 

to  know  it.  !  txac 

I  kind  of 

5  Finally,  when  Pam  Zekman,  then  a  Pulitzer  Pr?i  flsch: 
winning  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  ando  llofth 
Rechtenwald,  the  chief  investigator  for  the  Better  Gove  ;a<  !r 
ment  Association  in  Chicago,  got  together  to  try  to  exf  ■  c 
small  business  corruption  there,  they  turned  to  a  busir  lilBara 
broker/accountant  named  Philip  Barasch,  who  found  tl  i»n  H; 
a  bar  to  invest  in,  a  bar  the  Sun-Times  (which  was  fool 
the  bill)  named  The  Mirage,  full  of  code  violations,  s  there  \ 
itary  horrors,  dangerous  wiring  deficiencies  and  mon 

Barasch  instructed  Pam  and  Bill  how  to  make  the  r !  *uw 
essary  payoffs  to  the  assorted  inspectors  who  would  cc 
by  to  be  greased  and  to  okay  their  operation  without 
bother  of  repairing  what  was  wrong.  The  payoffs  v  Sip. 
petty  and  everything  was — as  they  say — copacetic,  ex(   il 
that  all  of  it  was  caught  on  "60  Minutes"  cameras,  ri 
den  behind  apertures  near  the  cash  register  where  the  p 
off  money  came  from. 

I  met  Phil  Barasch,  the  godfather  of  the  enterprise,  (   l 
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al  r  The  Mirage  had  been  in  busi- 
n<  for  some  months.  He  had  con- 
se  ed  to  an  on-camera  conversation 
at  Jt  his  business  brokerage. 

k  portly  gentleman  in  his  fifties 
di  sed  in  a  sporty  white  leather  coat, 
Mr  at  the  ready,  he  showed  up  for 
01  appointment  in  his  white  Rolls- 
R  ce,  and  everything  went  happily 
ui  1  Pam  and  Bill  walked  in.  He  re- 
mjnbered  them  only  as  Mr.  and 
M .  Ray  Patterson,  two  of  his  col- 
ic1 on  of  400  clients;  his  initial  cor- 
diitty  toward  them  began  to  curdle 
as  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  they 
h<>  him  cold. 
Ijist  another  run  of  the  mill  expose, 

■  say?  Not  so.  For  once  he  realized 
I  been  had,  Barasch  turned  into  a 

Jprisingly  forthcoming  witness, 
■i'orget  the  petty  payoffs,  he  said. 
T  big  money  came  from  setting  up 

-A  sets  of  books  for  his  clients — one 
fo.them,  one  for  the  IRS,  with  in- 
stctions  on  how  to  slice  up  to  40% 
of  leir  income  for  the  IRS  version  of 
th  r  ledger.  "But  I've  never  had  a  tax 
find  case,"  he  told  me  proudly. 
Vllace:  "There  are  tough  penal- 
tit  you  know.  Up  to  a  $10,000  fine, 
ujo  a  year  in  jail  on  each  count." 
B  asch:  "Yeah,  that's  right." 
ftllace:   "So... between  you  and 
Ok  (and  millions  of  others)  "you  do 

•  ■verybody  does  it?" 
B  *aseh:  "It's  all  over,  yeah." 
ftllace:  "You  mean  if  they  put 
■y  tax  accountant  in  jail  who  did 

■  kind  of  thing..." 

B 'asch:  "They'd  all  be  in...." 
Ail  of  this,  mind  you,  matter  of 
faly,  as  from  one  co-conspirator  to 
arther. 


'hil  Barasch  died  six  years  ago  in 
cago.  He  never  spent  a  day  in  jail. 


'HERE   WAS   ONE   THING   THAT 

nd  all  of  these  brigands  to- 
ler,  it  was  their  appetite  for  the 
light  and  their  willingness  to  tell 
or  at  least  more  than  I  expected. 
laps  my  colleague  Morley  Safer 
it  best:  "A  crook  doesn't  think 
really  made  it  till  he  talks  to  '60 
nites. "'  • 


ke  Wallace  is  Mike  Wallace. 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  oldtime  distillery,  just  write  us. 


ONCE  OUR  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  gets 
inside  the  barrel,  it  isn't  in  much  of  a  hurry. 
And  neither  are  our  barrelmen. 

Loading  a  truck  with  full  barrels  is  hard  labor. 

So  you  can't  blame  Richard  McGee,  Clay  Fanning 

and  Tim  Thomas  if  they're  in  no  rush  to  get  to  the 

barrelhouse  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Because 

that's  where  this  batch  of  Jack  Daniel's 

will  age  for  years  until  it's  sippin' 

smooth.  If  it  doesn't  get  up  the  hill 

right  away,  no  one  will  mind.  Least 

of  all,  the  folks  who  will  enjoy 

what's  in  these  barrels  years 

from  now. 

SMOOTH    SIPPIN' 
TENNESSEE    WHISKEY 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  40-43%  alcohol  by  volume  (80-86  proof)  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by 

Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Proprietor,  Route  1,  Lynchburg  (Pop  361),  Tennessee  37352 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  Suites  Government. 


Grapes  of  Rapture 


wine  writer  s 
roadwork  is  not  all  three-star  meals  and  palatial  accom- 
modations, with  a  halt-day  here  and  there  for  tasting.  On 
the  contrary,  it's  sweaty  drives  in  un-air  conditioned  rental 
cars  across  France's  scalding  Mediterranean  rim,  sojourns 
in  cramped,  noisy  hotels,  weeks  without  end  of  sullen  skies 
and  freezing  November  drizzle.  On  his  sixth  consecutive 
ten-hour  day  of  tasting,  even  a  wine  guy  would  rather  stay 
in  bed  than  drive  through  killer  fog  to  slurp  and  spit  tooth- 
chilling  Burgundy  at  8:30  in  the  morning.  Take  my  word 
for  it:  your  tongue  begins  to  feel  alien,  and  indeed  you  wish 
it  belonged  to  someone  else. 

The  payoff  for  this  toil  is  the  thrill  of  discovery,  the  oc- 
casional wine  that  proves  alchemy  is  no  myth.  The  best 
bottles  are  magical:  sometimes  it's  hard  to  believe  they're 
made  from  mere  grapes.  Among  the  several  thousand  new 
wines  I've  tasted  this  past  year,  here  are  five  that  are 
stamped  forever  in  my  palate  memory. 

11990  C6te-R6tie  La  Landonne  (Guigal): 
Marcel  Guigal  has  almost  singlehandedly  elevated  the 
reputation,  not  to  mention  the  prices,  of  Cote-Rotie's 
syrah-based  wines  with  his  trio  of  super-cuvees:  La 
Mouline,  La  Landonne,  La  Turque.  Guigal's 
1990  Cote-Rotie  La  Landonne,  from 
France's  greatest  vintage  for  syrah  in  a 
generation,  shows  off  this  world-  ^ 
class  variety  in  all  its  savage 
splendor,  melding  scents  of 
cassis,  leather,  flowers, 
truffle  and  smoked 
meat,  and  boast- 
ing vibrant 
fruit  of  won- 
drous concentra- 
tion and  an  ex- 
plosive aftertaste. 
Fresh  acidity  and  sub- 


It  was  a  dirty y  lousy,  rotten 
job>  but  FYI  s  Wine  Guy  returned 

from  a  hell  of  endless 
tastings  with  a  handful  of  winners 
By    Stephen    Tanzer 


stantial  ripe  tannins  give 
it  buns  of  steel.  A  wine 
with     such     powerful 
underlying    structure 
shouldn't  taste  so  out- 
rageously  good   to- 
day, but  why  com- 
plain? (About  $175- 
$200.) 

21991  D0111- 
inus  Napa 
Valley:  Christ- 
ian Moueix  of 
the  Bordeaux 
firm     Jean- 
Pierre  Moueix,   which 
owns  or  manages  a  host  of  much 
craved  Pomerols  including  Chateau  Petrus,  has 
applied  his  savoir  faire  to  California's  Napanook  Vine 
Moueix's  Bordeaux-style  American  wine  has  been  ajjj 
troversial  from  its  birth  in  1983:  many  of  California's  wi 
by-the-numbers  technocrats  have  found  it  too  tannic, 
gamey,  too  flamboyant,  too... French.  In  recent  vinta£. 
however,  the  tannins  have  been  softened,  the  wine's  a 
mal  character  has  been  tamed,  and  Dominus  has  beco 
suavity  itself  without  losing  a  whit  of  richness.  The  V_ 
the  best  release  to  date.  With  aromas  of  coffee,  moc' 


'1Q 


*»<t 


\  cedar,  spice  and  black  fruits,  the  consistency  of  liq   " 
\    velvet,  and  the  silkiest  imaginable  tannins,  this  u: 


J  IftKtl 


tf 


tuous  and  seamless  cabernet-based  blend  is 
most  compelling  American  wine  to  cross 
palate  in  years.  ($50.) 


31993  Musigny  (Domaine  Leroy):  How  do] 
get  winedom's  ultimate  out-of-pocket  experien 
Combine  an  owner  who  spares  no  expense  in  her  quest 
perfection,  a  Burgundy  vineyard  that  is  arguably 
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fter  One  Night  At  The  Sherry-Netherland, 
You'll  Never  Want  To  Stay  In  A  Hotel  Again. 


When  you  first  arrive  at 
The  Sherry-Netherland,  you 
may  have  the  same  reaction 
as  many  of  our  guests. 

"I've  never  seen  anything     t) 
like  this." 

Which  is  hardly  surprising, 
because  there's  nothing  like  The  1 
Sherry-Netherland.  Instead  of  the 
usual  crowded  hotel  lobby,  the  quiet 
marble-columned  space  looks  like 
the  interior  of  a  classical  European 
building.  Which  is  understandable. 
It  was  inspired  by  the  Vatican  Library. 

Although  this  is  your  first  visit,  the 
concierge  greets  you  by  name,  as  will 

the  staff.  Of  which  we  have  two 
to  three  per  guest.  (At  a  hotel, 
the  reverse  is  true.) 

The  serendipities  continue. 
When  did  you  last  enter  an 
elevator  that  was  a  work  of  art? 
Where  a  white-gloved  oper 
ator  whisks  you  silently 
up  to  your  floor. 
The  suites  and  rooms  are 
another  revelation.  Some  contain 
antiques  worthy  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Mansion,  which 
in  many  cases  is  where  they 

EVEN  OUR  CLOCK  IS  A  DESIGNATED  LANDMARK 


came  from.  Some  have 
marble  bathrooms,  hand- 
loomed  French  carpets, 
't  \*  crystal  chandeliers. 

We  even  have  a  library. 

f    /  g  \  /  Ask  for  a  book  or  a  movie. 

V   /ML'- 

It  will  be  in  your  room  in 

minutes.  And  we  have  the  best 

location  in  New  York.  Across 

from  Central  Park,  a  few  steps 

from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Tiffany, 

and  F. A.O.  Schwarz  —  and 

ROMAN-GRECO  VASE 

n  one  of  our  suites      j ust  a  short  walk  to 


HARRY  CIPRIANI'S 
RESTAURANT 
\    SERVES  YOU  IN 

THEIR  DINING  R00M- 
OR  IN  YOUR  SUITE 


W^-PAINTED 
jf\N  RENAISSANCE 
LED  ELEVATORS 


Rockefeller  Center. 

The  Sherry-Netherland 
is  not  a  hotel.  Rather,  it  is 
a  magnificent  residence 
owned  by  a  small  group 
of  exceptionally 
diffident  people  who        y 
live  there. 

It's  their  place  in  town. 
If  you,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  their 
kind  of  luxury,  we  invite  you 
to  call  Mr.  Louis  Ventresca  at 
212-355-2800. 
But  we  warn  you.  After  one  night 
with  us,  you  may  never  want  to  stay 
in  a  hotel  again. 

Oil  Sfl€RRY-N€TH€RlAND 

Your  Place  In  Town 


Introducing  an  option 
on  the  future 
of  technology. 


^ 


lhatever  your  opinion  on  the  future  of  technology  may  be, 
ight  now  it  is  definitely  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  in 
our  lives,  careers  and  economy.  And  in  response,  the  CBOE 
has  created  TXX,  the  first  options  index  based  on  the  stocks 
of  thirty  leading  high  technology  companies.  These  providers 
of  semiconductors,  software,  hardware,  telecommunications 

and  networking  range  from  Micron  Technology  and 
Microsoft  to  IBM  and  Intel. 

Whether  you're  Bullish  or  Bearish  on  the 
future  of  technology,  you  can  now  use 
CBOE  Technology  Index  Options  to  take  a 
position  without  having  to  pick  one 
security — or  even  a  handful — to  represent  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Act  on  an  opinion  and  get  automatic 
diversification  within  the  technology  sector  or  hedge  a  technology  portfolio — 
all  with  one,  simple  TXX  transaction. 

The  CBOE  now  accounts  for  95%  of  all  index  options  contracts  traded  in  the  U.S., 
including  the  CBOE  Computer  Software  Index  (CWX).  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  CBOE  options  traded  on  a  wide  range  of  individual  technology  securities. 

For  more  information,  contact 
your  Broker  or  1-800-OPTIONS 

today  for  a  Free  copy  of  our 
Sector  options  brochure  and  fact 
sheet.  Or  access  our  Web  site  at 
http://www.cboe.com. 


Technology 
Index 
Options 
(TXX). 


1  n©  ChicagoBoard 

Options 

Exchange 


Expanding  the  world's  investment  options 


Options  involve  risk  and  are  not  suitable  for  everyone.  Prior  to  buying  or  selling  options,  an  investor  must  receive  a  copy  of  Characteristics 
and  Risks  of  Standardized  Options  from  their  broker  or  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  400  S.  LaSalle,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 
©1995,  The  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange,  Inc. 
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w  'Id's    greatest,    and    a 
■all  harvest  that  pro- 
d  ed  pinot  noir  with  the 
ijential      for      longevity. 
L  ou     Bize-Leroy's     1993 
ft.signv    turned    my    head 
1'iind   with    its    aristocratic 
a  mas  of  minerals,  iron  and 
b  :k  raspberrv,  uncanny  sweet- 
as  and  voluptuousness  in  the 
n  uth,  and  palate-staining  finish. 
Is  is  a  singular  wine  that  some- 

bv  combines  impossible  richness  and  the  utmost  finesse. 
Ji:  three  barrels  were  made— about  900  bottles — and  at 
|*ss  time  a  price  had  not  yet  been  set  for  this  nectar.  But 
fject  it  to  be  well  into  the  "if  you  have  to  ask. . ."  range — 
il  3u  can  find  it.  A  note  for  the  price-insensitive:  Leroy's 
113  Chambertin,  Romanee  St.  Vivant,  and  Clos  de  la 
F  :he  are  in  the  same  quality  league,  so  don't  turn  up  your 
n  e  at  a  bottle  of  one  of  these. 


/  1968  Vega  Sicilia  Unico:  When  I  visited  Spain 
r»  last  fall,  the  security  booth  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vega 
Silia  estate  in  Ribera  del  Duero  was  the  only  place  be- 
B  :s  Immigration  where  I  was  asked  to  show  my  passport: 
you'd  be  worried  too  if  you  were  sitting  on 
multi-million-dollar  stocks  of 
your  country's  prici- 
est wine. 
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Vega  Sicilia's  flagship  Unico 
bottling,  made  mostly  from  the 
local  tempranillo  grape  but  also 
including  some  cabernet  and 
merlot,  is  a  wine  of  roasted 
ripeness,  exceptional  sweet- 
ness, and  claret-like  class 
and  ageability — one  of  a 
handful  of  world-class  wines 
that  transcend  their  regions  by  sheer  force 
of  personality.  The  strongest  vintages  of  Unico  are  held 
back  for  20  years  or  more  before  being  parceled  out  to 
crazed  collectors.  I  would  have  pegged  the  remarkable  1968 
Unico  for  a  five-year-old  wine,  judging  from  its  saturated 
red-ruby  color,  exotic  aromas  of  black  cherry  and  black 
raspberry  eau  de  vie,  uncanny  intensity  and  ripeness,  and 
endless,  fresh  finish.  Recently  released  magnums  of  this 
wine  were  snapped  up  in  America  for  about  $400  apiece. 
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COTEAUX  DU  LANGUEDOC 

AfflllATON    COTUtlt    DU    UVlGOtOOC    COUTURE 


MIS  EN  BOUTEILLE  AU  OOMAINE 

pa*  maku  hi  soria  vKxaowwe  IlUmO 


"■      pnoowrt  or  FIUWCE 
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51991  Coteaux  du  Languedoc  Syr  ah  Leone 
(Domaine  Peyre  Rose):  Marlene  Soria's  ram- 
shackle property  on  a  dusty  hillside  outside  the 
Southern  French  town  of  St.  Pargoire  is  one  of  the 
most  rustic  wine  operations  I've  ever  visited.  Soria  is 
largely  a  self-taught  winemaker;  following  her  first 
vintage  in  1988,  she  had  to  sell  off  her  1989  crop  to  a 
local  negociant  because  she  ran  out  of  money.  Her 
property  still  has  no  electricity,  and  the  wines  are 
made  in  a  garage.  But  the  juice  inside  Soria's  metal 
tanks  is  pure  sauvage  fruit  and  soil  character.  The 
ruby-blue  Syrah  Leone  offers  kaleidoscopic  scents  of 
blueberry,  licorice,  violets,  minerals  and  fresh  blood, 
and  the  great  concentration  that  comes  only  from  tiny 
crop  levels.  Prices  are  sure  to  rise  for  the  extraordinary 
Peyre  Rose  wines  (there's  another  superb  bottling 
called  Clos  des  Cistes,  also  mostly  syrah)  as  demand 
grows  and  Soria  invests  in  new  barrels  and  other  wine- 
making  equipment.  But  for  now,  her  elixir  can  be  had 
for  15  bucks.  • 

Stephen  Tanzer  writes  the  Grape  Juice  column forFYl. 
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Dismal  Moments  In  The 

American  West 


Why  cowboys  sing  the  blues 


By    Coyote   Jack 
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.One  of  tbx  absolute 
masters  of  the^^jsmal  moment  was  of  George  Armstrong 
Custer.  Last  in  histfa§sat  West  Point,  hejj£eourse  wished 
to  be  President.  I  can  see""his  poirifTTime  I'm  thinking 
of,  though,  he  was  out  on  the  Great  Plains  on  vacation, 
with  the  likes  of  Buffalo  Bill.  Custer'd  brought  along  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  everybody  in  the  party  was  having 
a  fine  time  shooting  everything  that  moved  from  hori- 
zon to  horizon. 

Just  as  a  nice  lunch  ended,  a  small  herd  of  buffalo  ap- 
peared, and  Custer  gallantly  asked  to  borrow  his  wife's 
horse.  He  would  just  go  right  on  out  and  shoot  her  a  buf- 
falo. With  his  pistol.  She  flapped  her  fan  a  while  and 
looked  awed.  Off  he  goes.  He  gives  chase  to 
the  buffalo,  and  he  singles  out  a  big  bull  and 
he  rides  like  hell  up  close  and  whips  out  his 
pistol  and  takes  careful  aim  from  the  plung- 
ing saddle  and  shoots  the  beast  in  the  head. 

The  horse,  I  mean.  This  helps  clarify 
later  matters. 


2  Ever  hear  of  Bummer  Dan?  This  is  an 
early  failure  of  the  welfare  state.  Bum- 
mer Dan  was,  well,  a  bum,  in  Alder  Gulch 
during  the  big  strike  there.  He  cadged  drinks 
and  meals  until  his  pards  grew  weary  and  so 
they  took  up  a  collection  and  got  him  an 
outfit  complete  with  burro  and  they  gave 
Bummer  Dan  a  rousing  farewell  party  which 
lasted  until  dawn,  and  then  they  heaved  him 
on  the  burro  and  slapped  the  burro's  flank 
and  Contained  Capitalism  lurched  off  in 
search  of  its  dream.  The  burro  headed  uphill 
more  or  less  out  the  back  door,  but  before 
long  of  Bummer  Dan  fell  off,  his  friends 
having  neglected  to  tie  him  on.  He  snoozed 
facedown  on  the  yellow  grass  while  the  burro 
grazed.  The  sun  beat  down  and  eventually 
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Dan  opened  one  pain-wracked  eye... something  glii 
down  there  in  the  grass  roots.  He  opened  the  other 

Uh-huh.  He  staggered  to  his  feet  and  then  to  the  b>i  nail 

and  got  his  claim  stakes.  Thus  was  found  the  richest  cli  ato 

in  the  richest  gold  find  in  all  of  North  America,  save*  kC 

Klondike,  some  300  feet  back  of  the  outhouse  fromn  i>Br 
saloon  his  buddies  gave  his  going-away  party  in.  They 

pressed  joy  at  Dan's  good  fortune,  but  I  don't  believe  (  iodeoi 

." ::, 

3   Ever  hear  of  aerial  bulldogging?  Bulldogging,  asi  :.; 

must  know,  is  when  some  fool  cowboy  jumps  c  raid 

horse  and  grabs  a  steer's  horns  and  rassles  it  to  the  grew  Epon  t! 
(No,  I've  not  done  it.)  Back  in  the  early  '20s,  when  th( 


W  d  West  Show  was  touring,  they 
I;  always  looking  for  a  new  gim- 
me to  please  the  crowd,  and  some 
bi  ht  feller  suggested  that  a  cowboy 
■  d  go  up  in  an  airplane — one  of 
th  e  barnstormer  bi-wing  things — 
ar  crawl  down  a  rope  ladder  and  leap 
Hi  the  air  upon  the  steer.  A  not- 
to  bright  cowboy  volunteered,  and 
tn  the  plane.  It  takes  off,  he  crawls 
jo  n  the  ladder,  hangs  on,  and  the 
m. :  dips  down  into  the  arena,  where 
w  ts  the  steer.  The  steer  looks  up  and 
be :  and  puts  on  speed  better  known 
in  leetahs  and  he's  dodging  real  good. 
T  pilot  jockeys  the  cowboy  over  the 
ro.eting  animal  and. .  .well,  the  pilot 
hi  plumb  forgot  the  huge  101  sign  at 
tb  )ther  side  ot  the  arena  and  the  sole 
su  ivor  was  the  steer.  That  was  the 
inning  and  the  end  of  aerial  bull- 
Bging.  I  use  this  story  to  illustrate 
Hecture  on  How  To  Make  A  Good 
Mvboy:  Catch  A  Sheepherder  And 
B<t  His  Brains  Out. 

Rodeo  cowboys  are  a  most  partic- 
ular breed,  and  one  of  the  most 
cular  of  those  was  Casey  Tibbs. 
round  champion  cowboy,  was 
upon  the  cover  of  Life  magazine, 
he  was  known  to  drink  a  bit  and 
play  cards.  One  time  in  Cheyenne 
Hnd  some  of  his  chums  were  sitting 
lid  a  table  in  the  hotel,  playing  a  lit- 
Hioker.  It  was  hot,  and  all  they  was 
■ring  was  their  undershorts,  ban- 
Hes,  stitches  and  such.  Casey  was 
■ling  all  the  money,  tucked  down  in 
Hockey  shorts,  there.  After  a  hand, 
[Hooked  out  of  the  third  floor  win- 
m  and  he  screwed  up  his  brow  and 
■ays,  "I  bet  I  can  tie  a  towel  around 

tieck  and  jump  out  that  window 
fly  all  around  the  building  and 
in  that  window  just  like 
rman."  He  put  down  a  $50  and  it 
as  you  may  well  imagine,  quickly 
Hched  by  everyone.  He  tucks  the 
Hi  in  his  shorts,  knots  a  towel  round 
Hieck,  and  leaps.  Others  ponder  for 
Ht.  Finally  someone  recalls  that  1) 
Hey  has  not  flown  back  in  the  win- 
w,  and  2)  he  has  all  their  money 
-Heed  into  his  jockey  shorts. 
jHThe  fellers  pile  into  a  truck  and  they 
B  away  and  they  come  up  and  slow 


down  behind  Casey  who  is  pushing  a 
bicycle  with  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  with  the  other.  Greenbacks 
stick  every  which  way  out  of  his  shorts. 
The  cowboys  inquire  as  to  just  where 
of  Case  might  be  headed. 

"I'm  goin'  up  to  the  truck  stop," 
says  Casey.  "And  I'm  gonna  get  some 
coffee  and  chili,  and  when  I  sober  up 
some  I'M  GONNA  RIDE  THIS 
DAMN  BICYCLE!" 

5  Finally,  if  you  wish  to  experience 
your  own  guaranteed  Dismal 
Moment  in  the  Golden  West,  attend 
any  one  of  the  numerous  Writers 
Conferences. 

I  got  this  old  friend  who's  as 
Montana  as  you  can  get.  Cowboy, 
hunting  guide,  packer,  rancher,  pa- 
terfamilias and  wry  cuss — and  he 
writes  good,  too.  So  he  wanted  to  go 
to  a  Writers  Conference,  maybe  pick 
up  a  pointer  or  two.  Off  we  go  to  the 
one  nearby. 

"Now,  Bob,"  I  warns  him.  "This 
is  gonna  be  a  group  sing  by  a  bunch 
of  educated  derelicts  and  I  really 
don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  of  much 
use  to  you." 

We  browse  around,  giving  ear  to 
an  alleged  poet  hollering  blank  verse 
heavily  promoting  plankton,  listen  to 
a  feller  read  a  short  story  which 
started  no  place  and  ended  there,  too, 
as  the  fashion  is.  Literature  is  tough 
and  may  survive  all  this. 

The  last  exhibit  was  a  tweedbag 
with  blackboard.  He  was  stabbing  the 
slate  with  chalk  and  drawing  little  di- 
agrams and  throwing  quotes  over  his 
shoulder,  in  that  spittle -flinging  gib- 
berish passes  for  constructive  criticism 
these  days.  We  gave  some  listen. 

"Uh,"  said  Bob.  "What's  he  talking 
about  anyway?" 

"Yer  book,  Bob,"  I  says,  ready  to 
grab  his  collar  if  he  made  a  lunge  at 
the  tweedbag. 

Bob  tucked  a  toothpick  in  his  teeth 
and  listened  a  moment,  rocking  on 
his  heels. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  words  was 
horses,  couldn't  none  of  them  ride."  • 

Coyote  Jack  reports  on  frontier  life 
for  FYI. 


Ourguedtd  have  given  ud  the 

perfect  100th  birthday  present. 

Many  happy  returrut. 


Some  come  to  feast  their  eyes  on  our  stun- 
ning architecture,  others  to  feast  at  our 
award-winning  Lemaire  Restaurant.  Some 
come  to  take  part  in  meetings  or  banquets 
in  our  palatial  rooms,  others  to  take  in  the 
heauty  that  surrounds  us  in  Virginia.  But 
all  come  back  for  this:  the  impeccable  ser- 
vice that  makes  us  a  AAA  Five  Diamond 
hotel.  To  make  your  next  business  trip 
memorable  for  all 
the  right  reasons, 
cdl  800-424-8014 
for  reservations.  ,     , , 


AN  AMERICAN  LANDMARK 
SINCE  1895 

FRANKLIN  &  ADAMS  STREETS,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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A  place  to  reflect. 

To  take  stock. 

Of  where  you've  been. 

Where  you're  going. 

And  most  important, 

how  you're  getting  there 
& 

American  Airlines 
First  and  Business  Class 


United       States 


Europe 


Latin       America 


C  a  n  a 


ribbean  Mexico  Japan 


AmericanAirlines 

Something  special  in  the  air. 


Travel  Epiphanies 
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Birth,  death,  rescue  and  other 
routine  events  on  the  road 


By    Paul    The 


R  O  U  X 


I  ••■  :.-  in  Italv  anu 
had  spent  theNqst  of  my  money  on  a  Palermo-to-New 
York  ticket  on  theNhinthe  Queen  Frz.u-rLs.  This 
September  19^5:  I  wis  going  into  Peace  Corps  training 
for  Africa.  The  farewell  party  my  Italian  friends  gave  me 
on  the  night  of  departure  went  on  so  long  that  when  we 
got  to  the  port  a  Sicilian  band  was  playing  "Anchors 
Aweigh"  and  the  Queen  Frederica  was  drawing  away  from 
the  quayside.  In  that  moment  I  lost  all  my  vitality. 

My  friends  bought  me  an  air  ticket  to  Naples,  so  that  I 
could  catch  the  ship  there  the  next  day.  Just  be- 
:::e  1  r  rarueu  :he  ruar.e  an  airline  rfhcial  said  I    /"' 
had  not  paid  my  departure  tax.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  money.  A  man  behind  me  in  a  brown  suit 
and  a  brown  Borsalino  said,  "Here.  you  need 
some  money?"  and  handed  me  20  dollars. 

That  solved  the  problem.  I  said,  "id  like 
to  pay  you  back." 

The  man  shrugged.  He  said.  Til  probably 
. .  vou  again.  The  world's  a  small  place." 

2  For  three  days  in  August  1970,  I  h 
been  on  the  small  cargo  vessel  the  \i/V 
Keningau,  which  sailed  from  Singapore  to 
North  Borneo.  I  was  going  there  to  climb  L\  lour.: 
Kinabalu.  I  read  on  the  ship,  I  played  cards,  al-  ^  ""*" 
ways  the  -ame  game,  with  a  Malay  planter  and  a  ' 
Eurasian  woman  who  was  traveling  with  her  two  children. 
This  ship  had  an  open  steerage  deck,  where  about  a  hun- 
dred passengers  slept  in  hammocki . 

It  was  the  monsoon  season.  I  cursed  the  rain,  the  heat, 
the  ridiculous  card  games.  One  day.  the  Malay  said,  "The 

:  if  one  of  mv  men  had  a  baby  last  night."  He  explained 
that  his  rubber  tappers   -.ere  in  steerage  and  that  some 
es. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  see  the  baby.  He  took  me  down 
below,  and  seeing  that  baby,  and  the  mother  and  father 
so  radiant  with  pride,  transformed  the  trip.  Because  the 


baby  had  been  born  on  the  ship  everything  was  chan 
for  me  and  had  a  different  meaning:  the  rain,  the  h 
the  other  people,  even  the  card  games  and  the  boo 

v.as  r^aa:::; 

3  The  coast  of  Wales  around  St.  Davids  H 
has  very  swift  currents  and  sudden  fogs.  Four  o 
were  paddling  sea  kayaks  out  to  Ramsey  Island.  On  1 
return  to  shore  we  found  ourselves  in  fog  so  dc  : 
we  could  not  see  land.  We  were  spun  around  \sf\ 


Femr  sloped  m\  movements,  and  I  felt  quite  sure  that* 
bad  no  hope  of  getting  back  tonight — -perhaps  event 

eddies  and  whirlpools. 

"Where's  north?"  I  asked  the  man  who  had  I 
compass. 

"Over  there."  he  said,  tapping  it.  Then  he  sma< 
and  said,  "There."  and  hit  it  harder  and  said.  "I  d* 
know,  this  thing's  broken." 

Darkness  was  falling,  the  April  day  was  cold,  we  v 


: 


FYI 


Oil,  we  could  not  sec  anything  except  the  cold  black  chop 
Ht.  George's  Channel. 

listen,"  someone  said.  "I  think  I  hear  Horse  Rock." 
Ti  current  rushing  against  Horse  Rock  was  a  distinct 
so  id.  But  he  was  wrong — it  was  the  wind. 

jVe  kept  together.  Fear  slowed  my  movements,  and  I 
fej  quite  sure  that  we  had  no  hope  of  getting  back 
to  ght — perhaps  ever.  The  cold  and  my  fatigue  were  like 
•jemonition  of  death.  We  went  on  paddling.  A  long 
tit :  passed.  We  searched;  no  one  spoke.  This  is  what 
dy  g  is  like,  I  thought. 

strained  my  eyes  to  see  and  had  a  vision,  a  glimpse  of 
did  high  up  that  was  like  a  headland;  when  I  looked 
hs  .er,  willing  it  to  be  land,  it  blackened.  It  was  a  great  dark 
tip .  I  yelped  and  we  made  for  shore,  as  though  reborn. 

•  Just  betore  Independence  Day  in  1964,  when 
iNyasaland  became  Malawi,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
Bon,  Masauko  Chipembere,  planted  a  tree  at  the 
■pol  where  I  was  teaching  in  the  south  of  the  coun- 
r  Soon  after  this,  he  conspired  to  depose  the  Prime 
Blister,  Dr.  Hastings  Banda.  But  Chipembere  was 
dren  out  01  the  country. 

■Vhen  Chipembere  died  in  Los  Angeles  ("in  exile"  as 
If  A  pensioner),  I  thought  of  the  tree.  Twenty-five  years 
Br  I  left  the  school  I  traveled  back  to  Malawi.  Two 
tb  gs  struck  me  about  the  country.  Most  of  the  trees  had 
bei  cut  down  for  fuel.  And  no  one  rode  bicycles  any- 


more. Most  buildings  were  decrepit,  too.  Dr.  Banda  was 
still  in  power. 

It  took  me  a  week  to  get  to  my  old  school.  It  was  larger 
but  it  was  ruinous,  with  broken  windows  and  splintered 
desks.  The  students  seemed  unpleasant.  The  headmaster 
was  rude  to  me.  The  library  had  no  books.  The  tree  was 
big  and  green,  almost  40  feet  high. 

5 We  were  driving  in  Western  Kenya,  under  the 
high  African  sky,  my  wife  beside  me,  our  two  boys  in 
the  back  seat.  Years  before,  not  far  from  here,  I  had  met 
this  pretty  English  woman  and  married  her.  Our  eldest 
son  had  been  born  in  Kampala,  the  younger  one  in 
Singapore.  We  were  driving  towards  Eldoret.  Sixteen 
years  before  as  a  soon-to-be-married  couple,  we  had  spent 
a  night  in  Eldoret. 

The  boys  were  idly  quarreling  and  fooling — laughing, 
distracting  me.  My  wife  was  saying,  "Are  you  sure  this  is 
the  right  road?"  She  had  been  traveling  for  three  months 
alone  in  southern  Africa.  We  were  in  an  old  rental  car. 
There  were  cattle  on  some  hills,  sheltering  under  the  thorn 
trees.  We  were  just  a  family  on  a  trip,  far  away. 

But  we  were  traveling  towards  Eldoret,  into  the  past; 
and  deeper  in  Africa,  into  the  future.  We  were  together, 
the  sun  slanting  into  our  eyes,  everything  on  earth  was 
green,  and  I  thought:  I  never  want  this  trip  to  end.  • 

Paul  Theroux's  31st  book  wThe  Pillars  Of  Hercules. 


Only  One  Thing 

Can  Make 
This  Cordless 
ound  Clearer. 


You  won't  believe  your  ears.  VTECH's  digital,  900 
MHZ  cordless  phones  deliver  maximum  RANGE, 
unparalleled  SECURITY  and  above  all,  CLARITY. 

Call  us  today  for  more  information  and  the  dealer 
nearest  you.  You'll  like  what  you  hear.  1-800-624-5688 
or  http://www.vtechphones.com 
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BARBADOS 

Your  vacation  is  part  of 
our  heritage. 


Codrington  College, 
theological  seat  of 
learning  in  the  parish 
of  St  John. 


There  are  two  main 
religions  in  Barbados 
The  other  is  Anglican 


Chattel  houses  are 
architecturally  unique 
to  Barbados  and  among 
the  earliest  dwellings. 


Morgan  Lewis  sugar 
mill,  the  only  surviving 
sugar  windmill  in  the 
Caribbean. 


ince  1627,  when  English  sett' 

first  set  foot  on  Barbados,  t 

island,  the  most  socially  and  poll 

ally  stable  country  in  the  western  world, 

perfected  the  art  of  hospitality. 

Barbados  offers  more  cultural  pursi 
per  square  mile  than  any  other  Caribf> 
island.  You  can  step  back  to  the  days  wK 
sugar  was  king  and  see  the  great  plantat 
houses.  Or  relax  amid  the  floral  serenit] 
our  botanical  gardens  with  their  rare  coll 
tions  of  tropical  plants.  Or  visit  one  of  i 
only  three  remaining  Jacobean  houses  t 
side  of  th&  Atlantic. 

Or,  if  our  beaches  beckon  too  stron 
you  can  always  immerse  yourself  in  the  en 
history  of  Barbados,  all  under  one  roof, 
the  Barbados  museum. 

Make  your  next  vacation  the  best  iti 
be.  Call  your  travel  agent.  Or,  for  informat 
and  brochures,  call:  USA  1-800-221-98 
Canada  1-800-268-9122. 
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ARBADOS 


THE  BEST  A  VACATION  CAN  BE 


Things  You  Should  Never  Say 
b  Someone  Of  The  Opposite  Sex 


Rules  of  engagement 


A 


1 


s  Tom  Hanks 
InonstrateNscyery  year  on  Oscar  night,  there  are 
Iments  when  you  can  spare  everyone  a  lot  of  pain  by 
saying  what's  on  your  mind.  The  more  obvious  of 
he  conversational  taboos  apply  to  either  gender.  Most 
lis  realize,  for  instance,  that  no  post- teenager  of  either 
Iwants  to  be  told,  "My,  you're  looking  older!"  We  have 
b  learned  that  no  man  or  woman  should  ever  ask 
)tential  partner,  "Do  you  love  me?"  or  offer  an  excuse 
lame  as  "I  don't  want  to  ruin  our  friendship."  We 
l)w — or  at  least  we've  been  warned  by  Miss  Man- 

Female-to-Male  Taboos 

Let's  see,  I  think  there's  still  one  condom  left  in 
[his  box." 

"Do  you  think  you'll  ever  make  as  much  money 
as  my  father?" 


By   John    Tierne 


ners — that  no  one  should  open  a  dinner-table  conversa- 
tion with  "I've  been  on  a  wonderful  journey  of  self-dis- 
covery lately,  and  I'd  like  to  share  it  with  you." 

But  gender-specific  taboos  are  a  little  trickier.  What 
seems  inconsequential  or  admirably  honest  to  one  sex  can 
be  hideously  rude  to  the  other.  The  root  causes  of  these 
distinctions  are  still  unclear — anthropologists,  biologists 
and  psychologists  all  have  competing  theories — but  there 
is  a  general  consensus  in  the  scientific  community  that 
human  evolution  would  proceed  more  smoothly  if  each 
gender  observed  the  five  following  no-no's. 

Male-to-Female  Taboos 


"What's  the  matter  with  me?  You  did  it  with  all 
.  the  other  guys." 


2 


(In  response  to  "Can  you  see  a  bald 
spot?"  or  "Should  I  think  about 
>upee?"  or  any  similar  ques- 
.):  "Yes." 

"What  I  respect  about     £Z^>   /, 
you     is     the     way  -*   ^^~ 

're    not    afraid   to       ^S*^      /    (F 
eal    your    femi-      ^   ~~"\ 
e  side." 

"Relax.  This  hap- 
Bpens  to  guys  your 
aj'  all  the  time." 


"My   mother   could   show  you   the    right  way  to 
do  that." 

(In  response  to  "Have  I  gained  weight?"  or  "Do  I  look 
fat?"  or  any  similar  question):  "Yes." 


4"1 

T  mi 


.   know   a   Dust   Buster 
(^k^        I  might  seem  like  an  odd 
present   for   Valentine's    Day, 
but...." 


5  "Do  we  really  need  to  worry 
about      birth      control      at 


your  age 


V 


John  Tierney  is  a  columnist 
for  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 
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Fine  Shotguns 


Double  guns  that  come  alive 
in  your  hands 


By   Ted    Hatfield 


o,"  my  grandfa- 
ther explained.  "Over-and-under  double-barrels  aren't 
even  shotguns.  Women,  we'll  talk  about  when  you're 
older."  He  chuckled.  "All  great  guns  are  side-by-sides,  a 
gentleman's  piece,  something  to  be  treasured,  used,  then 
passed  down."  And  I've  learned  over  the  years  that  he  was 
right — for  the  most  part. 

I  was  raised  in  the  gun  shop  he  started  in  1920  and  went 
on  to  found  Hatfield  Gun  Company  Inc.,  makers  of  the 
Uplander  side-by-side.  Even  though  I  know  the  design 
limitations,  I  always  agree  when  upland  bird  hunters  ex- 
pound upon  the  doubles'  advantage  over  modern  auto- 
matics or  pump  guns.  Amen,  I  say  when  they  sing  hymns 
to  the  double's  light  weight,  balance  and  handling — but, 
in  truth,  these  are  only  rationalizations  for  our  common 
prejudice — we  like  the  style.  The  fine  double  is  our  ro- 
mantic link  with  the  old  sporting  gentry,  shooting  estates 
and  the  camaraderie  of  a  bygone  age.  The  graceful  beauty, 
the  seductive  feel,  the  perfect  blend  of  wood  and  engraved 
steel  pay  homage  to  an  epoch  when  quality  was  based  on 


craftsmanship.  Fine  double-barrels  are  still  manufactui !  :i  I 
the  old  way:  hand-built,  finely  engraved,  with  animal  be  |  ion.TIi 
charcoal  used  to  color-case  harden  the  steel  and  ham;  nechan 
rubbed  linseed  oil  to  finish  the  wood.  Surprisingly,  1  j  irn 
craft  still  thrives  in  Europe  and  even  to  some  extent  in  t  >i  :fce»i 
U.S.  Although  the  double-barrel  shotgun  v.  ... eas 
perfected  before  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
has  changed  little  in  form,  the  advent  of  mc 
ern  steel  has  made  today's  guns  stronger. . 
of  these  modern  beauties  have  their  speai 
points.  To  pick  one  over  another  is 
subjective — but,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  f:i  ritlv n 
that  stand  above  the  rest — and  all,  save  oj*  atcirtri.. 
are  side-by-sides.  They  are  truly  great  gun  i](dv 

iwtien 

A  GREAT  GUN  MUST  BE  ORIGINAL  IN  FOl  j  ■  md  yc 

and  artistry,  and  perfect  for  its  intend  1%,^ 
use — best  of  show — a  blue  ribbon.  The  fi  i  -In- 
comes from  the  Mecca  of  shotgunnii  friFjne 
Scotland.  lias  it  js 

The  "Dickson  Round  Action"  side-by-si  i  4%K, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  the  hoi  j  ua|  p 
of  "The  Glorious  12th,"  that  special  day  !  y5, 


A  just  that  marks  the  opening  of  grouse  season.  Evolving 
li  the  old  MacNaughton  Trigger  Plate  action,  the 
kson  was  patented  in  1880  and  has  changed  little  over 
:.  Designed  as  the  ultimate  gun  for  driven  grouse  on 
[moors,  the  Dickson  is  at  least  that  good... probably 
:r.  By  placing  the  entire  working  action  on  the  nar- 
floor  plate,  most  of  the  steel  body  of  the  gun  has  been 
>ved,  leaving  a  slenderness  never  achieved  in  any  other 
^gun.  The  effeminate  lines  of  the  Dickson  suggest  clas- 
irt.  The  light  weight  and  near  perfect  balance  guaran- 
nction,  while  dependability  from  1880  is  proof  of 
;n.  There  is  no  other  shotgun  that  feels  so  alive  in  the 
Is  of  a  bird  hunter.  However,  for  all  its  beauty,  func- 
and  dependability,  the  Dickson  is  not  considered  a 
|>t  Grade"  by  English  standards. 
"Best  Grade"  must  have  removable 
mechanisms  such  as  the  gun  pro- 
id  by  James'  Purdey  &.  Sons  of 
don.  The  Purdey  has  its  entire  work- 
iftnechanism  mounted  on  lock  plates 
•ither  side  of  the  gun.  Legend  has  it 
th  these  guns  came  with  an  extra  set  of 
As,  easily  replaced  in  the  field  so  as  to 
■spoil  a  good  driven  pheasant  shoot  if 
amlfunction  should  occur.  Purdey  is  the 
■inal  "self-opener."  Most  other  shot- 
As  use  the  weight  of  the  barrels  when 
•ling  to  cock  the  action  and  conse- 
Atly  need  a  little  assistance  to  eject  the 
sp.it  cartridges.  The  Purdey  falls  open 
ef  rtlessly,  ejecting  the  fired  cases,  and 
:ocs  when  closing.  The  design  is  flaw- 
■  and  unique.  To  arrive  at  a  driven 
shit  with  a  matched  brace  of  Purdeys  is 
Aidered  "good  form"  any  place  in  the 
■Md.  Fine  guns  are  normally  sold  by  the 
me  as  it  is  not  considered  "good  form" 
Aad  one's  own  shotgun.  Many  of  the 
.■inal  Purdeys  were  chambered  for 
igt  load  two-and-a-half-inch  English 


shotgun  shells.  An  employee  at  Purdey's  once  explained  to 
me,  "Those  overloaded  American  cartridges  will  destroy  a 
good  shotgun,"  and  he  was  right.  John  Olin,  president  of 
the  Winchester  Gun  Company  proved  that  point  in  1932. 

Western  Cartridge  Company  purchased  the  Win- 
chester Gun  Company  out  of  receivership  in  1931  and  John 
Olin  took  over  as  president.  In  his  newly  purchased  com- 
pany, the  biggest  money  loser  was  the  Winchester  21  side- 
by-side,  but  he  loved  it.  He  was  a  duck  hunter.  What  the 
"21"  lacked  in  style,  weight  and  balance,  it  made  up  for  in 
strength.  Mr.  Olin  highlighted  this  attribute  in  a  well- 
publicized  "violent-proof  load  torture  test,"  pitting  the  "21" 
against  an  A.H.  Fox,  Ithaca,  Parker  and  L.C.  Smith.  All 
except  the  "21"  failed  in  the  first  few  hundred  proof  loads. 
The  Winchester  double  went  on  to  2,000  rounds  with  no 
ill  effect.  In  addition  to  its  incredible  strength,  the  long 
frame  of  the  Winchester  21  makes  for  shallow  barrel  ro- 
tation when  ejecting  and  reloading,  a  distinct  advantage  in 
an  American  duck  blind,  where  loading  one's  own  shot- 
gun is  considered  "good  form."  If  somewhat  lacking  in 
style,  the  blued  frame,  three-inch-chambered  Winchester 
21  duck  gun  is  all  business. 

For  the  truly  stylish  there  is  only  one  place  to  go  and 
that  is  Italy.  The  guns  of  the  Bertuzzi  brothers  of 
Gardone,  V.T.  (Brescia),  Italy,  are,  without  question, 
stylish.  Bertuzzi  has  incorporated  a  modern  self-cocking 
mechanism,  automatic  ejectors  and  conventional  top  slide 
safety  into  the  romantic  design  of  the  old  hammer  gun. 
This  blend  of  style  and  modern  function  is  best  described 
as  "gun  art."  These  incredible  guns,  of  which  only  about  25 
are  produced  per  year,  are  all  beautifully  hand-engraved 
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and  stocked  with  Circassian  marble  cake  walnut.  The  gun 
is  surprisingly  well  balanced,  quick  handling  and  is  lusted 
after  by  all  hard-core  side-by-side  shooters.  However,  if 
your  hunting  companions  find  it  somewhat  disconcerting 
when  you  join  them  for  upland  game  with  a  cocked  ham- 
mer gun,  an  explanation  of  the  Bertuzzi's  safety  features  is 
definitely  in  order. 

Dedicated  side-by-side  shooters  often  say  that  over- 
and-unders  are  perfect  for  people  whose  eyes  are  arranged 
vertically  in  their  head.  I  agree,  but  there  is  one  over-and- 
under  that  is  so  pretty,  so  unique  and  so  desirable  that  it 
can't  be  ignored — the  Boss. 

The  London  gun  company  of  Boss  was  well  established 
when  Victoria  ruled.  Makers  of  "Best  Grade"  side-by-sides 
and  double  rifles  for  the  British  sportsman,  a  Boss  was  a 


solid  gun,  if  not  par 
ularly  unique — until 
introduction  of  the  E 
O/U.    Appearing 
after  the  turn  of 
century,  the  new 
profile  O/U — weigh  r 
just  over  six-and-a-1  f 
pounds — was  well  1  - 
anced  and  lively.  He  - 
ever,   the   one  feat : 
that  set  the  Boss  at  t 
in  both   function  ;  1 
cosmetics  was  the  fc  ■ 
end.  Many  other  0/  5 
have  good  balance  ;  1 
slender  lines  up  to  : 
fore-end,   where   t  ; 
end  in  a  bulbous  chi  I 
of  wood:    a   cosm< : 
dilemma.  Boss  sol  1 
this  problem  by  swe.  - 
ing  the  fore-end  mi 
up  to  the  top  edge  of 
wood  in  a  graceful  ai 
giving  an  impressio 
balance,  slimness  and  continuity  to  the  entire  piece.  1 
metal  sculpturing  is  not  merely  cosmetic,  but  hot 
the  ejector  system,  thus  perfecting  form  and  functi 
The  Boss  is  the  ultimate  O/U  for  upland  game  or  drr 
shoots,  but  punishing  under  heavy  waterfowl  loa 
The  original  Boss  is  still  available,  although  the  Bertt 
copy  of  the  Boss,  featured  in  this  article,  is  possibly 
perior  to  the  original. 

To  own  the  Boss  or  the  Bertuzzi,  a  Winchester  21, 1 
Dickson  or  a  Purdey,  is  to  own  something  more  tha 
mere  firearm.  All  are  great  guns. 

I  know,  I  own  two — only  three  to  go.  • 


Ted  Hatfield  makes,  owns,  buys,  breathes  and sh 
shotguns. 


LI 


Finding  The  Fine  Double  Gun 


All  of  the  guns  mentioned 
are  still  being  built  and  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  the 
Winchester  Model  21. 

There  is  a  robust  market  in 
used  shotguns.  The  guns  do 
not  deteriorate  in  price  or  per- 
formance. When  shopping  for 
a  used  gun,  consult  a  reputable 
dealer.  New  England  Arms 
Company  can  find  just  about 
any  shotgun  ever  made. 


DICKSON  ROUND  ACTION 
($28,000).  John  Dickson  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  21  Frederick  St., 
Edinburgh,  Scotland  EH2 
2NE.  44-131-225-4218;  fax: 
44-131-225-3658. 

PURDEY  ($46,000).  James 
Purdey  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Audley 
House,  57-58  S.  Audley  St., 
London,  WlY  6ED.  44-171-499- 
1801;  fax:  44-171-355-3297. 


BERTUZZI  ($12,500). 
(Exclusive  Agent)  New 
England  Arms  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
278,  Lawrence  Lane,  Kittery 
Point,  Maine  03905.  207-439- 
0593;  fax:  207-439-6726. 

BOSS  ($64,000).  Boss  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  13  Dover 
Street,  London,  WlX  3PH. 
44-171-493-1127;  fax:  44- 
171-493-0711. 
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Dunhill 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  In  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


,"  1.2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


In  1907,  Two  Legends  Were  Borr 
In  1995,  They  Became  One. 

Two  legends. . .  one  legacy  of  excellence. 


The  Fairmont  Hotels  welcomes  the  renowned  Plaza  in 
New  York  to  America's  family  of  grand  hotels.  In 
celebration  of  this  landmark  event,  we  invite  you 
to  stay  at  any  one  of  the  six  Fairmont  Hotels  from 
October  1  through  December  30,  1995 
and  receive  a  certificate  upon  check-in 
valid  for  one  complimentary  night  to 
use  with  any  qualifying  paid  Thursday, 
Friday  or  Saturday  night  stay  from 
January  1  through  March  31,  1996. 
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AMERICA'S    GRAND    HOTELS.    SINCE    1907 


To  make  reservations,  call  your  travel  profes: 

The  Fairmont  Hotels  at  1-800-527-4727  or  The  PiBadT] 

1-800-759-3000  and  mention  the  "Welcome  to  The  1#PM 

offer.  We  also  invite  you  to  become  a  meirl   '!«" 

the  President's  Club,  which  will  enuV    *G 

to  exclusive  benefits  and  promotions  thr   ^'i 

out  the  year.  To  enjoy  complimi    '  J!«" 

membership,  simply  ask  for  an  appl; 

at  check-in  or  call  The  Fairmont  1/   wa 

at  the  toll-free  number  listed  1!    afe 
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Terms  and  Conditions 

*There  are  a  limited  number  of  rooms  and  suites  available  during  this  promotion,  and  this  promotion  is  subject  to  availability  at  time  of  reservation. 

♦Valid  only  when  paying  the  National  Corporate  or  weekday/weekend  advertised  rack  rates. 

♦Actual  slay  must  occur  between  October  I  and  December  30,  1995.  Upon  check-in.  you  will  receive  a  certificate  for  a  complimentary  night  stay  which  can  be  redeemed  from  January  1  through  March  . 

in  conjunction  with  a  paid  night  at  National  Corporate  or  weekday/weekend  advertised  rates.  A  "stay"  is  defined  as  an  individual  visit  with  one  or  more  consecutive  nights. 

♦This  offer  is  not  combinable  with  any  other  complimentary  or  discounted  offer  and  does  not  apply  to  groups  and  conventions. 

The  Fairmont  Hotels  shall  be  the  final  authority  on  the  use  of  this  offer. 
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Movieable  Feasts 


e  eat  to  live.  We  live 
t  tat.  We  eat  to  pass  time,  to  avoid  work,  to  find  comfort, 
flb  offer  food  as  inducement  to  sex,  prelude  to  sex,  inter- 
fusion from  sex,  or  closure.  The  rituals  of  dining  can  be 
cnplex  skeins  of  mores  and  manners  as  fraught  with 
r  aning  as  the  sacrifice  of  virgins  or  the  interpretation  of 
Ilphic  smoke.  Of  course,  sometimes  a  cigar  is  just  a 
car.  Sometimes  eating  is  just  for  fuel.  But  not  in  the 
r>vies.  The  time  constraints  of  the  form  are  too  restric- 
mi,  two  hours  in  which  to  tell  the  story  of  Lawrence  of 
./ibia,  to  have  James  Bond  save  the  Free  World,  to  trace 
Irrest  Gump's  rise  from  intellectually  challenged  high 
■tool  student  to  intellectually  challenged  billionaire.  If 
sneone  is  eating  in  the  movies,  it  is  frequently  because 
snething  else  is  going  on  at  the  same  time. 


Indiana  {ones 
.And  The 

I  mple  Of  Doom 

yring  Harrison  Ford 
'Kate  Capshaw. 
itten  by  Willard 
yck  and  Gloria 

Story  by  George 
fas.  Directed  by 
uen  Spielberg. 

osition  in  a  movie 
often  necessary, 
usually  a  disaster.  The  essentially  visual  medium 
s  to  a  crawl  while  people  yammer  on  in  explanation 
the  causes  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  provenance 
he  "black  bird,"  or  Batman's  neuroses.  Steven  Spiel- 
g  is  a  master  of  covering  exposition  with  a  feast 
the  eyes. 

ndiana  Jones,  Willie  Scott  (played  by  Kate  Capshaw, 

future  Mrs.  Spielberg)  and  Short  Round  have  landed 

i  hill  country  Maharajah's  palace  after  a  bumpy  flight 

m  Shanghai.  Dinner  promises  to  be  memorable.  The 


In  film,  the  meal  is  the  message 


By    David    Taylor 


guests  are  splendidly  dressed,  red-uniformed  British  offi- 
cers, turbaned  and  bejeweled  local  lords  and  ladies.  The 
service  is  solid  silver.  There  is  a  servant  behind  every  place 
eager  to  jump  to  the  diner's  bidding.  As  the  meal  pro- 
gresses, Indiana  Jones  fills  us  in  on  the  history  of  the  mur- 
derous cult  of  Thuggee,  information  we  must  have  to 
make  sense  of  the  plot  to  come.  But  Spielberg  shows  us 
Willie  while  the  exposition  flows. 

Willie  is  a  delicate  eater.  She  is  put  off  by  the  "snake 
surprise,"  a  lightly  cooked  whole  python  coiled  around 

a   silver  tower   and 
stuffed  with  live  eels. 
The  milk  soup  with 
floating  eyeballs  does 
not  please.  Beetles 
the  size  of  a  fist  are  a 
bit  rich.  And  per- 
haps dessert  is  too 
much:  chilled  mon- 
key brains  served  in 
the  skull.  Being  an 
experienced  traveler,  she 
finds  the  perfect  way  to  re- 
tire without  insulting  her 
host.  She  faints. 

2 Tom  Jones 
Starring  Albert  Finney, 
Susannah  York  and  Hugh  Griffith.  Written  by  John 
Osborne  from  the  novel  by  Henry  Fielding.  Produced  and 
directed  by  Tony  Richardson. 

If  we  remember  one  scene  from  Tom  Jones,  it  is  Tom's 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Watters,  a  meal  where  the  fuzzy  line  be- 
tween hunger  and  lust  is  gradually  erased.  The  two  crav- 
ings become  one  the  moment  she  leans  over  the  table  with 
her  wonderful  breasts  nearly  falling  free,  and  slurps  her 
soup  with  a  come-hither  look.  Tom,  all  male  and  all  ap- 
petite, rips  a  claw  from  a  langoustine,  pounds  the  shell  away 
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with  the  butt  of  his  knife,  and  waggles  the  pink  flesh  at  his 
companion  while  she  chuckles  lasciviously.  She  cracks  the 
little  claws,  delicately  inserts  them  in  the  corner  of  her 
mouth,  and  sucks  the  meat  free.  From  there,  rhythm  and 
heat  build  as  Tom  munches  a  chicken  breast;  she  nibbles 
the  drumstick.  They  rip  through  a  roast  of  lamb  as  her  face 
glows  with  grease  and  concupiscence.  And  no  one  ever 
knew  how  to  eat  an  oyster  until  Mrs.  Watters  showed  us. 
She  raises  the  shell  in  toast  to  Tom,  turns  in  profile,  tips 
her  head  back,  and  slowly  slithers  the  cool,  plump  flesh 
into  her  mouth.  She  closes  her  lips,  turns  to  him,  lets  ev- 
erything she  wants  show  through  her  eyes,  and  then,  chest 
heaving,  tongues  the  oyster  back  out 
for  his  inspection.  They  gnaw  lus- 
cious pears,  letting  juice  and  grunts 
of  satisfaction  escape  from  their 
mouths,  and  then  race  for  the  bed- 
room upstairs  to  consume  in  private 
whatever  savory  comes  to  mind. 

3  Like  Water  For 
Chocolate 

Starring  Ada  Carrasco, 
Lumi  Cavazos,  Regina 
Tome  and  Marco 
Leonardi.  Written  by 
Laura  Esquivel 
from  her  novel.  Directed 
by  Alfonso  Arau. 

Food  is  magic,  a  win- 
dow to  the  soul,  an  intimate  expression  of  the 
cook  and  of  the  consumer.  When  Tita  makes 
quail  in  rose  petal  sauce  for  the  family,  her  blood 
is  on  the  roses,  and  her  essense,  her  every  emotion  is 
cooked  into  the  meal.  Everybody  eats  the  same  dish,  yet 
everyone's  reaction  is  different,  singular,  revealing,  drawn 
out  by  what  the  cook  invested. 

Pedro,  who  loves  Tita,  but  married  her  oldest  sister 
Rosaura,  calls  the  dish  "nectar  of  the  gods."  Her  mother,  a 
bitter,  controlling  bitch,  pronounces  it  "too  salty,"  and  it 
makes  Rosaura,  the  thief  of  love,  sick.  Gertrudis,  the  mid- 
dle sister,  becomes  inflamed  with  desire. 

She  overheats,  flees  the  table,  and,  shedding  clothes, 
runs  for  the  wooden  outdoor  bath  house  to  cool  herself 
with  a  shower.  But  the  heat  is  internal,  passion  catalyzed 
by  the  quail  in  rose  petal  sauce.  Smoke  rises  from  her  skin. 
The  shower  turns  to  steam.  The  wooden  bathhouse  bursts 
into  flames.  The  emanation  of  need  and  readiness  is  borne 
miles  on  the  wind  to  one  of  Pancho  Villa's  captains,  who 
abandons  his  men  in  battle  to  gallop  down  the  spoor.  He 
finds  her  naked,  voluptuous  and  steaming,  pulls  her  into 
the  saddle,  and  gallops  away. 

Clearly  quail  in  rose  petal  sauce  is  not  a  dish  to  be  eaten 
without  considering  the  consequences. 

4  Citizen  Kane 
Starring  Orson  Welles,  Joseph  Cotten,  Agnes  Moorehead 
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and  Ruth  Warrick.  Written  by  Orson  Welles  and  Herman 
Mankiewicz.  Directed  by  Orson  Welles. 
Orson  Welles  was  only  26  when  he  co-wrote,  star 
in,  produced  and  directed  Citizen  Kane,  a  highly  inno 
tive  film  at  the  time,  and  still  a  classic  upon  which  m; 
present  day  "auteurs"  draw  for  inspiration,  and  to  wh 
many  pay  homage.  ("Inspiration"  and  "homage"  being  s 
onyms  in  Hollywood  for  plagiarism.) 

Welles  chose  breakfast  to  define  the  entire  marriag< 
Charles  Foster  Kane  and  his  first  wife,  Emily.  It  is  don< 
six  quick  scenes  with  nothing  between  them  but  a  1 
WIPE,  a  blurring  of  the  screen  image,  as  transition  fr 
scene  to  scene. 

At  the  first  breakfast,  Kane  2 
Emily  are  recently  married,  have  b<    .  IV'r 
out   all   night,    and   are   beautifi 
dressed  in  the  formal  evening  clot 
of  the  time.  They  are  full  of  love  2     ,  \) 
solicitation  for  each  other.  He  sit; 
the  head  of  the  table,  she  at  the  si 
but  close  enough  to  touch.  The  tabl 
laden  with  flowers,  and,  curiously 
crockery  and  cutl 
are    barely    visit    iWS 
There   is   no  fo    !lc,v 
Love  is  sustenai 
enough.  WIPE 

Months  later  tl 
are  at  opposite  ei 
of  the    table, 
wears  an  elabor 
dressing  gown  2 
fanciful      pajarr 
she  a  very  formal  peignoir,  allusions  to  the  bedroom  I 
with  a  propriety  suitable  to  people  who  are  still  getting! 
know  each  other.  They  are  easy  and  loving,  but  she  h; 
minor  key  complaint:  he  went  to  the  paper  to  work 
ten  minutes  and  stayed  the  night.  The  table  is  laden  w 
flowers.  The  crockery  and  cutlery  are  barely  visible, 
food.  WIPE. 

They  are  older  now,  and  are  once  again  at  opposite  ei 
of  the  table,  as  they  will  be  from  now  on.  His  robe  is 
sual,  open  at  the  chest.  Her  dressing  gown  is  basic,  pk> 
serviceable.  They  have  a  settled,  familiar,  domestic  mii| 
With  good-natured  arrogance  he  dismisses  her  "Ui 
John,"  the  president  of  the  U.S.,  as  "a  well-meaning  1 
head."  There  is  still  affection,  there  are  still  flowers  on  1 
table.  There  is  coffee.  WIPE. 

The  flowers  are  gone.  Kane  wears  a  three-piece  s 
and  an  air  of  cold  superiority.  Emily  wears  a  plain 
dress  and  an  air  of  amused  exasperation.  The  fa 
has  expanded  to  include  "Junior,"  who  is  mention 
but  not  seen.  There  is  coffee  on  the  table,  but  1 
body  drinks.  WIPE. 

They  are  older  still.  He  wears  a  suit,  she  a  dress.  Th 
are  no  endearments,  no  intimacies,  no  flowers.  His  tali 
all  of  business.  She  has  little  to  say.  WIPE. 
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■  They  have  aged.  There  are 
a  flowers.  There  is  no  talk. 
1  iy  sit  at  opposite  ends  of 
tl  table.  Each  reads  a  news- 
pier.  He  reads  his  own.  She 
re1  is  the  competition.  The 
K  e  is  laden  with  cutlery  and 
cha.  The  mundane  tools  of 
e$ng  have  replaced  the  ro- 
ir  ice  of  flowers.  The  camera 
p  s  back  and  back  and  back, 
p  when  the  image  FADES  OUT,  so  does 
tl  marriage. 

■Vt  none  of  these  meals  has  either  eaten 
■ing.  What  they  needed  was  some  quail 
■Dse  petal  sauce. 

rivE  Films  Where  Man  Does  Not 
£nter  the  Food  Chain  at  the  Top: 

urassic  Park  First,  eat  all  the  lawyers. 
ight   Of  The  Living  Dead 

Jo  thanks,  Tm  a  Vegan. 

aws  Man  as  the  seafood  cocktail. 

nterview  With  The  Vampire 

xstat,  stop  playing  with  your  food. 

Hive  Him  again?  We  had  him  for  lunch  yesterday. 


5  When  Harry  Met  Sally 
Starring  Meg  Ryan 
and  Billy  Crystal. 
Written  by  Nora  Ephron. 
Directed  by  Rob  Reiner. 

A  New  York  deli  guarantees  a  num- 
ber of  things.  The  tabletops  will  be  for- 
mica. The  grilled  cheese  sandwich  will 
have  a  flat,  black,  burned  patch  on  one 
side.  The  waitress  will  have  attitude. 
There  will  be  a  milky  white  puddle  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cole  slaw  bowl.  One  of  your  neighbors 
will  noisily  dig  food  scraps  from  between  his  teeth,  and 
nearby  a  man  with  a  voice  like  a  jack  hammer  will  explain 
to  a  friend  exactly  why  the  home  team  sucks.  This  dining 
experience  does  not  usually  include  an  orgasm,  unless  you 
are  eating  with  Harry  and  Sally. 

Do  women  fake  it,  and  can  men  tell?  The  binary  ques- 
tion is  as  old  as  the  missionary  position  and  as  modern  as 
smog.  Sally's  performance  settles  the  matter  forever.  She 
starts  slowly  with  an  "Oooh,"  and  an  "Aahh,"  crescen- 
does with  "Oh,  God,  ooohhhh,  oh,  God,  ah,  ah,"  and 
climaxes  with,  "Yes,  yes,  yes,"  and  heavy  slaps  to  the 
table.  By  the  time  she  takes  a  dainty  post-coital  bite  of 
cole  slaw  in  the  stunned  general  silence,  she  is  the  only 
one  in  the  deli  eating.  • 

David  Taylor  writes  movies  and  eats  in  Los  Angeles. 


LOOK  WHAT  WE  FOUND  IN 
THE  MOUTHS  OF  DENTISTS 

"I  am  recommending  it  strongly  to  all  my  patients 


that  I  have  ever  used." 


"I  own  one  and  I  like  it  more  than  Interplak®  or  Braun  . 


What  do  these  dentists  like  so  much  about  the  SenSonic'  -wteledyne water  pik 

brush?  Its   revolutionary  sonic   motion   technology  provides  QrMQnMIP' 

30,000  gentle   brush  strokes   a   minute   to   remove  plaque  OlI\IOUI\JIU 

like'  no   ordinary   toothbrush.    For   more   information   or   the  R^oue  removal  instrument 

nearest  retailer  call  1-800-525-2774.       t199sw.dvn.wat.rP.kTrr-—- -  ......... 
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Nights  To  Remember 


From  a  life  lived  in  the  fast  lane 


live  mostly  at  night, 
so  asking  me  to  remember  my  five  best  nights  may  be 
asking  the  impossible.  I  will,  nevertheless,  try. 

Let's  begin  with  the  last  one  first:  my  only  regret  when 
communism  collapsed  was  that  my  father — who  had 
fought  the  evil  system  for  so  long — had  not  lived  to  see  it. 
He  died  in  1989,  so  one  year  later,  in  November  of  1990, 1 
gave  a  formal  ball  in  the  London  Savoy  for  300  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest.  The  invitation  read, 
"To  Celebrate  The  Collapse  Of  Com- 
munism." I  had  30  tables  for  10,  each  table 
named  after  a  communist  dictator.  Nice 
guys  such  as  Lenin,  Stalin,  Ceaucescu, 
Zhivkov,  Kadar,  Mengistu,  Mao... you 
get  the  picture. 

I  tried  to  place  my  guests  in  tables 
which  somehow  were  appropriate,  i.e., 
Count  Nicolai  Tolstoy  at  the  Lenin  table, 
and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  the 
Tito  one,  as  the  duke's  uncle  had  been 
parachuted  into  that  miserable  land 
during  the  war.  I  was  at  the  Nico 
Zachariades  table,  Nico  being  the  man 
who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  do  to  the  Taki 
family  what  Castro  has  been  doing  to 
Cubans  these  past  30  years. 

The  orchestra  I  picked  was  one  whose 
repertory  did  not  include  anything  com- 
posed after  1959.  Even  if  I  say  so  myself, 
the  party  was  a  success,  mostly  because  of 
the  mix  of  writers,  journalists,  Oxbridge 
dons,  aristos,  Eurotrash  and  many  beautiful  young  women. 
Around  midnight,  Jay  Mclnerney,  Morgan  Entrekin  and 
I  went  outside  the  Savoy,  facing  the  River  Thames,  to  get 
some  air.  That  is  when  Joan  Collins  pulled  up  in  a  mighty 
limo — she  was  appearing  in  "Private  Lives" — took  a  look 
at  me,  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  darling,  how  sweet  of  you  to 
wait  for  me  all  this  time."  Stars  will  be  stars. 


By   Taki 


Switch   now  to  1958,  to  the   Eagle  Club 
Gstaad,  for  a  moonlight  party.  Gstaad,  as  everyone  v 
has  ever  heard  of  the  jet  set  knows,  is  the  Alpine  Mecca 
the  rich  and  aristocratic,  or  at  least  it  was  back  in  the  g( 
old  days — the  Fifties.  No  sooner  had  I  finished  wji 
school,  I  decided  to  make  Gstaad  my  winter  headquart! 
The  Eagle  Club  was  founded  the  year  before  my  arrival  (■ 
1957,  by  Persons  who  thought  St.  Moritz  was  full  of 
people  with  new  money.  1 
then  Earl  of  Warwick,  Foulk*  1 
his  friends,  was  the  first  pr< 
dent.  When  I  was  introduces 
him  he  took  an  immediate  lik  ; 
to  me.  It  seems  I  was  the  f  3 
Greek  he  ever  met  who  co 
speak  a  foreign  language.  I  vi 
voted  a  member  the  very  da} : 
the  first  moonlight  party.  1  < 
consisted  of  revelers  taking.: 
chair    lift    up    the    mount' 1 
around  eight  in  the  evening,  \  • 
bibing,  or  rather  decimating  : 
Eagle's  fine  cellar,  and  fin  ' 
skiing  down  by  torchlight. 

On  my  first  moonlight  p;  ' 
my    friend    John    Zograph 
nephew  of  the  only  man  to  br : 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  1 
one  of  his  usual  bright  ideas, 
ordered  a  Palace  Hotel  che:  ■ 
make  three  enormous  cakes  c 
sisting  only  of  cream.  Our  target  was  Karim  Aga  KI 
recently  enthroned  as  living  God  for  millions  of  Isma 
Unknown  to  us,  the  Aga  was  accompanied  at  the  part]  ' 
the  British  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in  Gent 
After  a  few  warm-up  drinks,  we  attacked:  in  a  matte 
seconds  both  august  gentlemen  and  their  ladies  were  c 
ered  in  cream. 
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"Every  big  company 
starts  small." 


Fortune  500  companies  don't  start  as  multimillion- 
dollar  mega-corporations.  They  begin  small,  but 
work  hard  to  eventually  become  great  success  stories. 
Identifying  such  companies  using  hindsight  is  easy; 
finding  them  ahead  of  time  is  harder- and  a  lot 
riskier.  Enter  the  no-load  Berger  Small  Company 
Growth  Fund. 


The  Berger  Small  Company 
Growth  Fund 


0/* 


5/o 


31.5 


Total  rate  of  return 

lor  the  period  6/30/94 

to  6/30/95 


15.5V 

Annualized  total  rate 

ol  return  since  inception  on 

12/30/93. 


Our  goal:  Seek 

out  the  Fortune 

500  companies  of 

tomorrow.  While 

our  performance 

numbers  don't 

guarantee  future  results,  they  do  show  that  we've 

discovered  some  diamonds  in  the  rough. 

We're  looking  to  invest  in  some  of  America's  fastest 
growing  companies.  You  could  grow  with  them. 

Start  with  just  $250  and  $50  thereafter. 
Please  call  1-800-3334001,  Dept.  A34. 

We'll  send  a  prospectus  with  more  information  including  all  tees. 
Read  it  carefully  before  investing. 


THfwmance  figures  cited  are  historical  and  include  changes  in  share  price  and  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital  gams,  which  will  fluctuate  so  that  shares,  when  redeemed 
Source:  Upper  Analytical  Services.  Inc. 


I,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than  their  original  cost. 
©1995  Berger  Associates,  Inc. 
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The  Aga,  a  prudent  man,  said  nothing.  The  ambas- 
sador came  over  to  our  table  and  demanded  that  we  stop. 
I  threw  another  cake  at  him  point-blank,  but  he  grabbed 
my  arm  and  flipped  me  over  the  table  in  a  classically  exe- 
cuted judo  throw.  As  I  was  going  down,  however,  and  de- 
spite my  surprise  at  his  very  undiplomatic  knowledge  of 
that  particular  sport,  I  hooked  his  belt  and  brought  him 
down  with  me.  Zographos,  drunk  and  uncoordinated,  ran 
over  to  separate  us,  but  only  managed  to  strike  the  poor 
Englishman's  eye  with  his  ski  boot.  It  looked  simply  awful. 
Two  Greek  bullies  against  a  diplomat.  Foulke  Warwick 
stepped  in. 

Now  to  say  that  Foulke  liked  to  drink  would  be  a  gross 
understatement.  Rumor  has  it  that  by  the  time  he  decided 
to  play  U.N.  in  the  fight  between  us  and  the  U.N.,  he  had 
already  drunk  12  whiskey  sours.  So  while  the  violins  played 
polkas  and  members  danced  on  the  tables,  Lord  Warwick 
and  we  huddled  together  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  After 
a  few  more  drinks,  Warwick  an- 
nounced that  his  grandfather  had 
thrown  the  hall  porter  of  White's 
club  into  the  fireplace  because  of 
impertinence,  so  he  therefore  un- 
derstood our  anger.  The  ambas- 
sador had  kittens  when  he  heard 
that.  That  is  when  Zographos 
had  an  even  better  idea.  He  told 
Foulke  that  as  the  ambassador 
was  not  a  member,  he  should  be 

told  to  leave  and  then  everything  would  be  hunky-dory. 
Some  of  the  crowd  cheered.  We  skied  down  as  dawn  was 
breaking,  having  made  friends.  The  next  day  we  were  both 
suspended  for  one  year.  But  it  was  worth  it.  Ironically,  the 
ambassador,  now  retired,  has  been  a  good  friend  of  both 
of  ours  ever  since  that  memorable,  if  thuggish,  night. 

John  Aspinall  is  England's  greatest  gambler, 
wild  animal  breeder  and  party-giver.  Aspinall  has  been 
taking  my  money  and  giving  it  to  the  wild  animals  he 
breeds  ever  since  I  can  remember.  He  owns  two  great 
country  houses,  where  his  zoos  are  located,  plus  his 
London  home  and  his  casino.  Back  in  1965  he  threw  a  bash 
which  he  called  The  Feast  of  the  Diadochi,  named  after 
Alexander  the  Great's  successors.  Aspinall  is  known  for 
his  extravagance  and  showmanship,  but  that  night  has  re- 
mained special  in  the  minds  of  all  who  attended. 

It  took  place  at  44  Berkeley  Square,  in  a  beautiful  18th- 
century  house  above  Annabel's,  the  famous  nightclub.  The 
British  aristocracy  had  not  as  yet  been  bled  dry,  and  large 
parts  of  it  were  present.  The  staircases  were  festooned  with 
dwarfs,  while  acrobats,  conjurers  and  tumblers  roamed 
around  the  gilded  rooms.  Lord  Derby,  of  horse  race  fame, 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Marlborough,  Lord  Lucan, 
later  to  murder  his  nanny  (while  trying  to  kill  his  wife), 
Henry  Ford  II  and  others  were  gambling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  while  dining  and  drinking  off  gold 
service.  Suddenly  two  enormous  tigers  began  to  roam  the 


After  a  few  warm-up  drinks, 

we  attacked:  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  both  august 

gentlemen  and  their 
ladies  were  covered  in  cream. 


rooms,  while  a  lioness  came  and  settled  next  to  ll 
Derby,  who  just  happened  to  be  the  bank  at  that  pari 
lar  moment. 

"Go  on,  John,  deal  the  bloody  cards,"  was  all  Lucan  I 
and  Derby  did.  All  of  us  were  too  drunk,  or  amazed,  il 
scared.  Mind  you,  I  will  never  forget  one  of  the  dwarfs,  I 
hid  underneath  the  chemin-de-fer  table  and  asked  if  thil 
imals  were  for  real.  Derby  was  the  big  winner.  Luij 
words  were  prophetic.  "I  would  have  been  better  off  f  I 
been  eaten  by  the  tigers."  Twelve  years  later  he  was  el 
by  the  fish  in  the  bottom  of  the  English  Channel. 

In  1980  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Tim  Hanbury, 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  as  he  was  a  rather  populail 
low,  his  friends  gave  parties  for  him  and  his  future  A 
One  of  his  closest  friends  and  a  fellow  usher  was  Ja 
Guinness,  heir  to  Lord  Moyne,  and  of  the  beerage,  a:  I 
Guinnesses  are  known.  Jasper  was  also  engagecl 
Clarissa  Baring,  yes,  of  thai 
mous    banking    family.    (I  I 
Jasper  and  Clarissa  are  now  1 
ried  to  others;  their  engager 
was  rather  short-lived.)  At  oi 
the  last  parties  before  the  <A 
day,  the  Queen  was  amond 
guests,  but  she  went  unnotl 
to  some  of  us  who  had  been] 
ebrating  since  lunch.  Wherl 
hostess  asked  Clarissa  overj 
introduced  her  to  the  monarch,  Clarissa  said,  "Oh  no] 
don't.  I  know  who  you  are.  You  can't  fool  me."  La  Bzl] 
then  turned  around  and  announced  that  the  lady  pret  I 
ing  to  be  the  Queen  was  actually  a  certain  Miss  Jones,-! 
makes  a  living  impersonating  Elizabeth  II  on  the  stage] 
in  commercials. 
It  got  worse. 

Here  is  the  fifth,  which  was  the  best,  so  | 
kept  it  for  last.  When  Guy  de  Rothschild  decided  to  J 
the  last  ball  at  his  chateau  of  Ferrieres,  an  era,  as  they] 
came  to  an  end.  The  ball  was  splendid,  the  worlds  of] 
ters,  art,  business,  society  and  fashion  making  up  the  £  ] 
list.  I  will  not  drop  any  names,  however.  The  last  b;] 
Ferrieres  says  it  all. 

It  was  June,  and  the  dawn  came  early.  While  th<] 
chestra  played  the  haunting  tunes  they  play  late  at  nil 
I  took  a  walk  outside  the  magnificent  baroque  palacl 
was  eerie.  Beautiful  but  not  sad.  The  old  order  was  01 
way  out,  and  Guy  knew  it.  Gentleman  that  he  is,  he  \  \ 
quietly.  This  was  back  in  the  late  Sixties.  And  althcl 
he  and  his  wife  are  still  alive  and  well,  there  has  never  I 
a  ball  like  it  since. 

I  doubt  there  ever  will.  • 

Taki  Theodoracopulos  writes  for  the  London  S I 
tator,  The  London  Sunday  Times  and  The  New  J 
Post.  His  most  recent  book  is  Nothing  To  Declare. 
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THE  SWEET  SMELL 
OFSUCCESSe  ~ 


HOYO  DE  MONTERREY  ' 


You  deserve  it,  so  enjoy  the  superior  smoking  pleasure  of  the  magnificent 

63/*"  x  48  ring  Natural  wrapper,  Hoyo  Double  Corona. 

Handmade  in  Honduras  of  select  Cuban-seed  tobaccos, 

Hoyos  are  a  favorite  of  diplomats,  executives, 

thought  leaders,  trend  setters  and  those  ^ 

smokers  from  whom  others  take  their 

cues  in  fine  cigar  selection. 


i 


MY  INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER  TO  NEW  CUSTOMERS 

10  Hoyo  de  Monterrey  Double  Coronas  for 

$15.00;  Regular  Retail  $24.00.  Plus  -  A  $10.00 

Credit  Memo  towards  your  first  re-order  of 

$50.00  or  more  from  our  catalog. 


/9t5 

THOMPSON 

^110.,  w& 


America's  Oldest  Mail  Order 
Cigar  Company.  Est.  1915 


THOMPSON  CIGAR  CO. 

P.O.  Box  31274  •  Tampa,  FL  33633-0537  •  Dept.  T26 

Send  me  10  Natural  wrapper,  Hoyo  Double  Coronas  (N04055)  For  $15.00  +  $3.95  shipping. 
(FlonrJa  residents  add  6%  sales  tax  +  appropnate  county  tax).  ONE  ORDER  PER  CUSTOMER 


My  Street  Address 


1995,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Each  Week  I  Smoke:    (Circle  One)     2      5     10     Cigars         Brand   

_]  S18  95  Enclosed     Charge  to  my  _l  VISA  LI  MasterCard   _)  AmExpress  J  Discover 


Credit  Card  No  (Print  All  Digits)  Exp.  Date 

OFFER  EXPIRES  1/96  •  OFFER  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  MINORS  •  OFFER  GOOD  ONLY  IN  THE  USA 


1-800-237-2559  Ext.-T26    Fax:  813-882 -4605 


Things  Bob  Woodward        * 
^     Learned  in  the  Sixtie 


lo 


\ 


1 


I960.  The  janitor 
probably  knows.  In  high  school  I  worked  evenings  as  the 
janitor  in  my  father's  small  law  office  down  the  street 
from  the  courthouse  in  Wheaton,  Illinois.  During  my 
first  weeks  of  evening  dusting,  sweeping,  wastebasket 
and  ashtray  emptying,  I  examined  the  files  and  papers  on 
my  father's  desk.  Curiosity  escalation  soon  led  me  to  the 
papers  in  his  desk  drawers.  Within  weeks,  I  was  on  to  his 
partners'  desks  and  files,  and  next  I 
was  drawn  into  the  entire  firm's 
disposed  files  stored  in  the  attic.  At 
first  haphazardly,  and  then  rather 
systematically,  I  learned  many 
secrets  of  the  law  and  of  Wheaton. 
Some  people  think  that  taxicab 
drivers  and  waiters  don't  listen. 


21964. 
Reporters  have  the  best  jobs. 
I  first  read  Robert  Penn  Warren's^// 
The  Kings  Men  for  an  English  class 
in  college.  The  book  tells  of  the  rise 
of  a    Southern    politician,   Willie 
Stark,  a  man  both  corrupt  and  vi- 
sionary. Stark  and  his  circle  are  even- 
tually destroyed  by  outside  forces 
and  themselves.  Jack  Burden,  the 
sometime  newspaper  reporter  who 
narrates  the  story,  also  fouls  up.  But 
he  sees  as  much  of  the  story  and  its 
potential  meaning  as  anyone.  And  in 
the  end,  unlike  the  others,  he  sur- 
vives and  glimpses  the  great  lesson: 
things  could  have  so  easily  been  dif- 
ferent, even  better. 


As  told  to  Deep  Throat 

mid 
ran 

the 

U.S.S.  Wright,  then  a  floating  emergency  relocation « 
at  sea  for  then-President  Johnson  in  case  of  nuclear1 
The  ship  had  a  set  of  top  secret  codes  used  to  authe 
cate  nuclear  war  orders  from  the  President  or  his  sua 
sor.  Under  the  rules,  two  officers  had  to  be  present  w 
the  codes  were  transferred,  handled  in  any  way,  inveic  1968 
ried,  or  used.  I  was  one  of  two  officers  in  charge  of>  ilmt 
Wright's  set  of  codes,  which  were  kept  in  a  small  safd  slater 


one! 


Ensign  Woodward  (third from  left),  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Wright  in  ip66. 


3 


1966.  No  system  is pe  feet. 

As  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  was  assigned  to  the 


side  a  large,  high-security,  walk-in  vault  to  which  onl) 
other  officer  and  I  had  the  combination.  The  door  to 
small  safe  inside  was  secured  with  two  standard  ft 
hasps  welded  to  the  small  safe  door.  Two  combina 
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■  ks — his  and  mine — secured  the 
Mi.  The  locks  were  of  the  cheap  bi- 
Hle  variety.  When  one  of  us  was  off 
I  ship  or  asleep,  the  other  could 
Bre  easily  pried  off  the  other  hasp 
■1  lock  with  a  large  screwdriver  or 
■all  crowbar.  With  the  codes  and 

I  access  each  of  us  had  to  the  com- 

■  nications  systems,  I  believe  it 
■uld  have  been  possible  to  send 
m  authenticated  order  for  nuclear 
■nch.  All  hell  would  have  broken 
■se.  I  am  confident  that  in  normal 
■xeful  conditions  higher  authori- 
h  would  have  intervened  and  no 
■ipons  would  have  been  actually 
■nched.  In  a  time  of  serious  ten- 
Ins  or  crisis... I  am  not  so  sure. 

■  :er,  the  security  system  was  al- 
Bsdly  improved,  but  opportunities 

■  catastrophe  still  abound  in  the 
st  important  and  sensitive  busi- 
s  of  the  nation. 


1968.  It's  hard  to  stop 

a  large  moving  object. 

as  later  transferred  to  the  U.S.S. 

c,  a  large  guided-missile  frigate. 

e  evening  as  the  ship  was  entering 

1  under  the  control  of  a  pilot,  I 

next  to  the  ship's  captain.  The 

t  came  in  way  too  fast.  When  the 

tain  realized  his  ship  was  going  to 

the  pier  head  on,  he  tightened. 

shouts,  his  pure  fury,  his  com- 

mds  to  the  tug  boats  were  all  too 

.  The  Fox  plowed  into  the  cement 

,  leaving  a  giant  gash  in  both  pier 

ship.  Many,  including  the  cap- 

and  myself,  were  deeply  worried 

»ut  storerooms  in  the  forward  part 

I  the  ship.  Nuclear  weapons  were 

lit  there.  But  that  was  supposed 

l?e  a  secret. 


jjQ   1968.  You  never  know 

r*M  who  you're  voting  for. 
Ering  the  presidential  election  of 
■8, 1  was  still  in  the  Navy  and  voted 
b<  absentee  ballot.  Certain  that  he 

i  kl  the  best  chance  of  ending  the 
V:tnam  War  quickly,  I  voted  for 
Rhard  Nixon.  • 


;ep  Throat  is:  a)  Alexander 
ig,  b)  Len  Garment,  c)  John  Dean, 
j.  Gordon  Liddy. 


THE  PLAYFUL  SIDE  OF  PARADISE. 

Eat.  Drink.  Play  (tennis  &  golf  schools  plus  a  championship  course).  Swim.  Dance.  Sail.  Scuba. 
Snorkel.  Horseback  riding.  Disco.  Exercise.  Don't  exercise  (this  is  your  vacation,  not  ours).  And  chill  out 
because  absolutely  everything  at  Jamaica  Jamaica  is  included  in  one  single  price.  No  tipping  allowed. 

SupaGubs' 

The  Caribbean's  Only  Super-Inclusive""  Resorts. 
For  a  complete  brochure  or  more  information,  coll  your  travel  agent  or  SuperClubs  toll-free  ot  1-800-859-SUPER/Ext.  330. 


HIGH-TECH  FOR 
HIGH  POTENTIAL 


iE 


iHta 


T.  Rowe  Price  Science  8  Technology  Fund  invests  in  the  companies 

responsible  for  today's  breakthrough  products,  including  those  in  the 

communications,  waste  management,  and  computer  industries.  Our  fund 

managers  evaluate  each  company  carefully  to  identify  those  with  the 

highest  potential  for  rewarding  investors. 

Morningstar's  highest  rating.  The  fund  was  awarded  a  five-star 

(•••••) 

rating  for  its  overall  risk-adjusted  performance  by  Morningstar.*  Of  course, 

its  greater  potential  also  carries  greater  risk.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report  and  prospectus 
1-800-541-8364 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.Rowefiice 


'Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  7/31/95.  These  ratings  may 
change  monthly.  Ratings  are  calculated  from  the  fund's  3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day 
Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  below  90-day 
Treasury  bill  returns.  The  fund's  3-  and  5-year  ratings  are  5  stars.  The  fund  was  rated  against  1,252  and  915  equity 
funds  for  the  3-  and  5-year  periods  ended  7/31/95,  respectively.  Ten  percent  of  funds  in  an  investment  category 
receive  5  stars  I'asi  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary 
and  shares  may  be  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more 
complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  STH)2773fl 


The  Writing  Of  Take 


One  novelist's  big  book  obsession 


By    D.    Keith    Mano 


T 


make  Five  took  nine. 
Years,  I  mean,  for  me  to  write  it.  But,  hell,  that  was 
okay.  When  Art  buffeted  you  about  the  head,  gorgeous 
women  of  a  certain  wise  and  literate  ardor  would  come 
and  turn  your  bed  covers  down.  So  I  had  been  told.  And 
a  photo  of  Marilyn  Monroe  with — good  grief — Arthur 
Miller  nailed  it  flat. 

In  1963,  when  I  came  out  of  Columbia,  everybody  semi- 
sensitive  was  writing 
his  or  her  Great  Am- 
erican Novel.  You  re- 
member us   then?  We 
read    Ulysses  and  even 
enjoyed  parts  of  it.  In 
that  year  Updike  brought     I 
out  The  Centaur.  It  re- 
quired   both    attention     ' 
and  responsibility  to  lan- 
guage. Updike  got  the 
National   Book  Award — 
and  a  wise,  enthusiastic 
readership.  Many  women,  I 
suspect,  offered  to  turn  his 
bed  covers  down. 

Then    things    went    sour 
with  serious  prose.  Television, 
film,  personal  computer,  rock, 
VCR,  Nintendo — whichever  or 
all,  somehow  I  didn't  notice. 
From  1968  through  1973, 1  made 
myself  extrude  six  novels  ("an 
epic   from   Bob    Southey  every 
spring"),  all  well  enough  received. 
But  I  didn't  have  my  big  book.  The 
one  that,  when  placed  in  a  briefcase,  will  crush  your 
egg  salad  sandwich.  And  so  I  came  up  with  this:  a 
novel  about  someone  who  would  lose  his  senses  one  after 
another,  said  book  to  begin  on  page  555  and  end  at  zero, 


numbered  (but  not  read)  backward,  and  all  about,  yes,  tl 
numeral  five. 

Stigmata.  Great  Lakes.  V.  The  Soviet  economic  pl;| 
Fifth  Avenue.  Dah-dah-dah,  DAAHH  from  Beethovel 
One  glove.  A  Brubeck  tune.  Oh,  penta-anything.  Jl 
protagonist,  Simon  Lynxx  (count  the  letters),  born 
May  5,  1955,  deprived  gradually  of  sight,  sound,  smd 
taste  and  touch,  is  drawn,  against  his  will,  through  a  spj 

itual  fifth  dimension.  All  tl 
was  one  major  pain  to  col 
coct,  believe  me. 

But  you  ain't  seen  bup. 
yet.  Take  Five  was  suppos 
to  be  my  big  book,  you  1 
call.  So  I  wrote  the  ent 
text — dialogue    aside — 
iambic  pentameter  bla 
verse,  which  I  later  seti 
prose.     Adhering  to  t) 
J     unappealat 
/       law   througho'i 
"You  may  not  rep< 
any  of  the  followij 
until  ten  words  or  mo 
have  intervened  aftei 
previous   usage."  Y 
may  not  repeat  any 
the  following  (repe 
tion    for    emphasis 
allow,  but  do  not  encourage): 
an,  the,  with,  to,  for,  of,  until,  since,  befo 
unless,  in,  on,  at,  from,  by,  so,  is,  are,  was,  we 
through,  had,  have,  would,  could;  every  co  t 
junction  except  "and";  all  -ed,  -ing,  -ly,  -tk 
-ous,  -ible,  -er,  con-,  dis-,  pre-,  un-,  word  forrr*M 
and — get  this  killer — your  letter  "s"  as  plur   "*'s 
possessive  or  present  tense  indicator.  (Take  Five  is  wr«'piBj.Y( 
ten  in  the  present  tense.)  You  could  get  spiritual  phle  "ftntal 


Writing  the 

great  American 

five. 
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The  difference  between  having  money 
and  preserving  wealth. 


<u**- 


•nt  to  preserve  purchasing  power,  not  just  capital.  But  are  global 
Mergence,  barbell  duration  and  the  esoterica  of  portfolio  theory  the 
m  Maybe  it's  time  for  some  straight  talk  about  managing  your 
I  Call  Jack  H.  Walston  at  (213)  489-0685  or  William  B.  Witte  at 
•9-0628  in  Los  Angeles,  or  Robert  Vanneman  at  (415)  398-4795  in 
Ancisco.  You'll  find  out  why  a  core  portfolio,  separately  managed 
has  meant  financial  security  for  generations. 


;  of  Switzerland,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10171  Telephone:  (212)  821-3000  Fax:  (212)  821-3498 
North  America:  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Houston,  Toronto,  Montreal 


The  Private  Bank 


J  - 


Vanity?  Hardly.  More  a  choice 
between  anonymity  and  relationship. 

On  our  part,  something  we  learned 
serving  families  for  as  many  as  five 
generations,  tor  you.  an  intangible  comfort 
when  you  leave  home  for  a  distant  shore. 


Ihe  Cloister.  Sea  Island.  Mobil  Five-Star 
accommodations  with  spontaneous  warmth. 
World  class  golf.  Wonderful  dining.  Yes,  five 
miles  of  private  beach,  tennis,  spa.  skeet 

;m/l  hMrsebiiL'Jt  f»ntiii«f«»    •'«> 


PURVEYORS  OF  FINE  &  RARE  WINES  FOR  THE  DISCERNING 


VIN  EXTRAORDINAIRE 

for  the 

GIFT  EXTRAORDINAIRE 

What  if  you  were  given  a  rare  and 
valuable  bottle  of  fine  wine 
(Chateau  Lafite  Rothschild,  for  ex- 
ample) in  the  vintage-ofyour-birth 
(or  anniversary)  year  - 

presented  (by  courier)  in  a  gold-tooled, 
satin-lined,  leather  finished  presenta- 
tion case,  accompanied  by  the  wine's 
vintage  report  and  an  original  copy  of 
"the  London  Times"  published  on  your 
special  day? 

You'd  never  forget  W  (And  since  it  is  better  to 
"give"  than  to  "receive"  (well  arguably  in  this 
case!) ...  they  will  never  forget  you! 
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itis  gerrymandering  all  that. 

Obsessive  madness?  Well,  no  ki 
ding.  Weird  part  is,  though:  if  y 
practice  my  repetition  rule  scrup 
lously,  your  prose  will  improi 
Guaranteed.  Take  this  famous  undi 
achievement  as  just  one  example: 

"Four  score  and  seven  yean  ago  c 
father.?  broughtyir/^  on  this  contmt 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  a 
dedicate/  to  the  proposition  that 
men  are  create/ equal." 

Fair  writing,  certainly.  Yet  the  r< 
etitions,  as  italicized,  are  awkward 
show  lax  effort.  Run  it  all  though  i 
dependable  prose-enhancer  and  y 
might  get  instead: 

Near  one  full  century  ago,  ourlli.iffia 
thers  brought  forth  on  this  contint 
a  new  nation,  born  in  the  seed-time 
freedom  and  certain  at  heart  that       '. 
men  are  created  equal. 

Which,  as  honest  Lincoln  woi 
admit,  is  better. 

When  I  presented  the  1,400-pa 
manuscript  of  Take  Five  to  my  edit  - — 
she  said 

"After  nine  years'  work,  I  gue 
well. ..you  won't  be  changing  a 
of  this 

"Ah,  no.  I  think  I've  got  it  ri 
by  now." 

"Good,"  she  said,  "then  I  wo\ 
have  to  read  it." 

1,756  copies  of  Take  Five  were  st 
out  for  sale.  The  critical  response  v 
spectacularly  generous.  Nonethele 
somehow,  1,817  were  returned.  Je< 
did  a  similar  trick  when  feeding  t 
5,000.  Am  I  bitter?  No,  not  no 
more  than  13  years  later.  In  1995, 
alize,  a  novel  as  ambitious  as  mi' 
simply  could  not  be  published  at  ? 
I  was  fortunate. 

Probably  you  didn't  notice,  butt, 
entire  piece — quotes  excepted — w 
written  in  Take  Five  prose.  There 
one  forbidden  repetition.  Write  n  'Be/i'eve 
care  of  FYI,  for  a  S5~cent  prize  if  y  !o* 
can  locate  it. 

By  that  time  you'll  know  h< 
Simon  Lynxx  felt  (or  couldn't  feel) 
page  zero.  • 

■  1-80 

D.   Keith  Mano  is  working  I  ><* 
lesus:  Man  And  Woman,  a  book  on    D~~ 


gender  of  Christ. 


V 


My  Best  Pieces  Of  Advice 


f}:n  you  ar 
w  ever  regret 


Keep  your  cool.   Speak 
you  will  make  the  best  speech  you 


f)  Resolve  always  to  tell  the  truth.  Lying  places  too  heavy 
A  a  burden  on  your  memory. 

^  Before  you  repeat  some  juicy  gossip,  ask  yourself,  "Do 
^  I  have  a  good  reason  for  passing  this  on?"  If  you  can't 
trikof  one,  be  quiet. 

/.Be  forgiving.  It's  the  greatest  gift  you  can  give — and  it 
'costs  you  nothing. 

£3et  your  priorities  straight.  Know  what  is  important. 
^Remember — the  best  things  in  life  aren't  things.  • 

An  Landers'  column  is  read  by  90  million  readers  daily 
•:m,200  newspapers  around  the  world. 


From  someone  who  knows 


By   Ann    Landers 
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Meals  That  Changed  Histoid 


A  Piece  of  Fruit 

The  meals  that  have  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  history 
and  the  most  to  do  with  the  development  of  Western  civ- 
ilization have  not  always  been  the  most  elaborate. 
Consider  the  earliest  about  which  we  know.  It  was  not  a 
feast  to  write  home  about.  The  fare  was  sim- 
ple, a  piece  of  fruit.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
fruit  was  not  an  apple,  conventional  wisdom 
to  the  contrary.  Climate  and  soil  were  not 
hospitable  to  apple  trees  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  which  the  Garden  of  Eden  lay, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  forbidden  fruit  from 
that  Tree  of  Knowledge  came,  colloquially,  to 
be  called  an  apple  only  because  scholars  still 
don't  know  what  fruit  was  intended  by  that 
Hebrew  word  tappuah.  And  our  first  parents 
would  not  have  known  what  an  apple  was  if 
they'd  seen  one  or  heard  the  word. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  in  this  account  of  a 
man,  a  woman  and  a  snake  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  the  serpent  was  anything  else. 
Notions  of  a  Satan  do  not  come  into  the  bib- 
lical narrative  until  the  book  of  Job,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  a  different  kettle  offish.  And  dis- 
appointing though  it  may  be  to  many,  there 
was  nothing  sexual  going  on  at  that  meal  in  the 
garden  and  nothing  sexual  in  the  original  sin. 

The  punishments  in  store  were  foretold 
swiftly  but  probably  not  immediately  appre- 
ciated. That  bread  must  thenceforth  be 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  could  not 
have  meant  much  to  a  soul  like  Adam,  who 
till  that  moment  had  never  had  need  to  raise 
a  bead  of  perspiration  in  any  sort  of  toil 
whatsoever;  and  for  Eve  to  hear  that  she 
would  bring  forth  children  in  pain  could 
hardly  be  sobering  to  a  woman  who  till  then 
had  not  borne  children  or  seen  any  and  did 
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Dining  as  destiny 


By   Joseph    Heller 


not  know  what  pain  was.  It  is  conceivable  that  she  c 
not  even  know  what  a  child  was. 

For  the  snake,  however,  the  metamorphosis  w 
swift.  He  would  go  about  on  his  belly  and  eat  du 
Presumably,  he  had  gone  about  on  legs  before,  probal 


My  kingdom  fo 

an  Alka-Seltze, 

could  Napoleoi 

have  lost  it  at 

Waterloo  becalti 

he  ate  badly 

before  the  battle 


T 


ASTE  THE  WARMTH 


OF  FINE  COGNAC 


BLENDED  WITH  THE 


SMOOTH  PLEASURE  OF 


A  LEGENDARY  LIQUEUR. 
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COGNAC 
LIQUEUR 

Taste  the  best  of  both  worlds. 


four,  and  illustrations  showing  the  snake  winding  him- 
self seductively  about  a  tree  as  he  tempts  Eve  are  mor- 
phologically incorrect. 

Ejected  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  our  first  family  and 
their  generations  proceeded  westward  on  the  first  phases 
of  the  historic  journey  that  was  to  take  them,  after  Noah, 
of  course,  to  places  like  Nineveh  and  Cush,  Haran  and 
Egypt,  and,  almost  before  they  could  say  Jack  Robinson, 
into  the  New  World  and  across  the  continent  to  our 
Pacific  borders  in  California. 

If  not  for  the  snake,  Adam  and  Eve  would  still  be 
dwelling  blandly  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  childless  proba- 
bly, for  before  the  apple  opened  their  eyes,  they  did  not 
even  know  they  were  naked;  and  this  land  we  call  home 
would  have  remained  undiscovered  and  unpopulated,  even 
by  Indians.  We  owe  much  to  the  snake. 


2  The  Grapes  Off  Canaan 
Turn  next  to  the  manna 
from  heaven,  which  proved  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  after  the 
first  seder,  and  it  was  the  grapes 
of  Canaan  that  did  the  trick  and 
turned  the  tide  to  save  the  day, 
and  in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  first  feast  celebrating  the 
successful  flight  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea 
would  certainly  have  been  the 
first  evening  meal  eaten  by 
Moses  and  his  people  after  they 
had  made  good  their  escape.  It 
did  not  follow  the  procedures  for 
the  Passover  ceremony  pre- 
scribed by  God,  for  those  in- 
structions stipulated  the  cere- 
monies to  commence  only  in  the 
Promised  Land,  which  was  a 

longer  way  off  than  any  of  them  could  have  guessed.  All 
we  can  say  about  the  dishes  at  that  first  meal  is  that  they 
probably  consisted  in  large  part  of  unleavened  bread  baked 
from  the  dough  carried  out  from  Egypt,  and  perhaps  not 
much  else.  Leaving  hurriedly,  as  the  Bible  explains,  they'd 
had  no  time  to  prepare  much  in  the  way  of  other  provi- 
sions. In  commemorating  the  event  these  days,  the  prac- 
tice at  table  is  to  proclaim  with  joy  that,  had  the  Lord  done 
nothing  more  than  bring  them  out  of  Egypt — diyanu! — 
that  would  have  been  enough! 

For  those  on  the  spot,  however,  it  was  not  enough,  for 
by  the  15th  day  of  the  second  month,  they  were  without 
food  and  sighing  for  the  days  back  in  Egypt  when  they  sat 
by  the  fleshpots  and  ate  bread  to  the  full.  They  numbered 
some  600,000,  not  counting  little  ones,  women  and  cat- 
tle, and  they  had  to  be  fed. 

Gluttonous  dining  was  not  in  the  tradition  of  biblical 
life.  A  fatted  calf  for  a  prodigal  son  was  about  as  sumptu- 
ous as  it  got  for  a  lavish  occasion — it  was  just  for  a  mess 


Manna  is  okay  when  you  re 

starving  and  have 

nothing  else.  But  it  loses 

savor  when  there  is  nothing 

but  manna,  and  the 

spirit  weakens  with  distress 

and  turns  insubordinate 

when  there  will 
be  only  manna  every  day. 


of  pottage  that  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  But  they  had 
eat  something.  And  they  soon  had  nothing. 

When  Moses  complained,  there  came  as  vowed  t 
daily  miracle  of  the  manna  from  heaven,  which  lay  on  1 
ground  awaiting  them  with  the  morning  dew.  Now  mar 
is  okay  when  you're  starving  and  have  nothing  else.  Bu 
loses  savor  when  there  is  nothing  but  manna,  and  the  sp 
weakens  with  distress  and  turns  insubordinate  when  th< 
will  be  only  manna  every  day.  Soon  there  was  rebellion,  a 
Moses  again  was  in  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death. 

The  people  wept  angrily,  saying,  "We  remember  t 

fish  we  ate  in  Egypt,  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the  lee 

the  onions  and  the  garlic.  Now  there  is  nothing  but  t 

manna  to  look  at."  They  demanded  a  new  leader  w 

would  take  them  back  into  Egypt. 

And  Moses  was  wroth  with  God. 

We  cannot  picture  a  happy  ending  had  it  not  be 

for  the  grapes  of  Canaan  brought  back  by  the  spies,  alo 

with    specimens    of   figs    a 

pomegranates.  No  one  outside 

Canaan  had  ever  seen  grapes 

large.  A  single  cluster  had  to 

toted  on  a  pole  on  the  should 

of  two  men.  The  land  ahead  v 

indeed    a    place    of  milk  a 

honey.  So  the  people  pushed  ( 

and  40  years  later  they  cross 

the  Jordan  into  a  homeland  ii 

part  of  the  world  that  has  sir 

been    named,    laughably,    t 

Fertile  Crescent. 

Had  they  turned  back,  t 

star  of  Bethlehem  might  hs 

been  a  star  of  Egypt,  probal 

over  the  land  of  Goshen.  A 

this  move  to  the  east  left  Euro 

empty  and  open  for  occupati 

by   the    migrating   tribes  w 

came  moving  into  the  continent  without  opposition  all  t 

way  to  the  Atlantic  itself,  into  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  0 

ward  next  to  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  Plymouth  Rod 
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Bread  and  Wine 

Mr.  Robin  Lane  Fox,  the  Oxford  historian,  avers  u 
equivocally  in  his  book  The  Unauthorized  Version  that  t 
Last  Supper  was  not  the  seasonal  seder  associated  wi 
Passover,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  him  save  t 
writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Ceremon 
hailing  the  revival  of  spring  were  as  widespread  even 
pagan  societies  as  festivals  of  light  in  December.  Mayp( 
revels  come  readily  to  mind.  From  Greek  mythology  tht 
was  the  resurrection  of  Adonis  each  spring  and  the  reru 
of  Persephone  from  Hades  for  her  six  months  of  go* 
weather  on  earth  each  year,  and  it  may  be  more  than  li 
guistic  coincidence  that  the  name  Adonis  is  so  close 
sound  and  spelling  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  God,  adon 
In  any  event,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  packed  with  ho 
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day  throngs  coming  there,  then  as  now,  for  Easter. 

The  food  was  not  sumptuous.  Roman  orgies  were  no 
more  in  fashion  in  biblical  times  than  in  classical  Greece, 
where,  except  for  the  Macedonians,  whose  wine  was  un- 
watered  and  whose  nocturnal  feasts  were  apt  to  be  en- 
livened by  casual  manslaughter,  the  meals  even  in  Athens 
were  likely  to  be  Spartan.  We  know  there  was  bread,  un- 
leavened probably,  because  it  was  broken,  and  wine,  which 
was  dispensed  with  an  enigmatic  significance  whose  in- 
terpretation remains  perplexing  to  many.  To  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  among  the  most  stringent  of  dietary  laws  was 
the  prohibition  against  ever  eating  the  blood  of  anything, 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Jesus,  who  was  not  yet  a 
Christian,  would  recommend  the 
eating  of  his. 

The  Last  Supper  as  a  meal  is 
commemorated  less  for  its  qual- 
ity than  for  the  prophecies  an- 
nounced and  the  events  that 
ensued.  It  is  the  meal  that 
launched  a  thousand  crusaders 
on  missions  to  Jerusalem  and  a 
score  of  poets  in  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  prophecies  were 
realized  in  a  day,  adding  credibil- 
ity to  the  faith  in  special  powers 
and  strength,  later,  to  the  belief 
in  the  resurrection.  Judas,  as  pre- 
dicted, did  betray  him,  and  Peter 
did  deny  knowing  him  three 
times  before  the  cock  crowed. 

The  impact  of  Judas  on  the  past  remains  problematical, 
for,  as  Jesus  himself  pointed  out  to  those  seizing  him,  they 
could  have  recognized  and  taken  him  without  violence  any 
time  while  he  was  in  the  temple  teaching.  But  Peter  is 
something  else.  By  denying  his  association,  he  saved  his 
skin  and  lived  to  become  the  first  bishop  of  Rome.  And 
by  journeying  westward  into  Italy  to  help  found  the  church 
there,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  the  barbar- 
ians on  the  continent  into  those  people  we  have  since  been 
taught  to  call,  with  political  correctness,  Europeans. 

4 A  Meal  In  Mycenae 
Among  the  most  inspired  of  banquets  on  record  is  one 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  very  ancient  Greece.  The  reper- 
cussions upon  history  were  felt  largely,  to  our  everlasting 
good  fortune,  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  But  the  culi- 
nary creativity  displayed  in  the  planning  and  preparations, 
along  with  the  effect  upon  literature,  justifies  its  inclusion 
in  this  dissertation  on  food  and  the  growth  of  America. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  the  meal  was  the  tribal  leader 
Thyestes,  who  had  succeeded  in  seducing  his  brother's 
wife.  The  host  was  Atreus,  the  king  of  Mycenae,  whose 
wife  he  had  seduced.  The  main  course  was  meat.  The  meat 
was  the  flesh  of  the  three  sons  of  the  guest. 

This  was  a  spread  that  even  the  gods  on  Mount 
Olympus,  who  were  notoriously  tolerant  of  their  own  im- 


Pelops  was  murdered  by  his 

own  father,  Tantalus, 
who  had  him  cooked  up  in  a 

stew  that,  to  his  lasting 
sorrow,  he  served  to  the  gods, 

but  that  is  another  story, 

a  different  kettle  offish  and  a 

horse  of  another  color. 


proprieties,  looked  down  on  with  repugnance  and  judgt 
not  fit  for  a  king. 

Thus  came  about  "the  curse  on  the  house  of  Atreus 
which  might  have  had  roots  in  times  even  earlier. 

In  retaliation,  Atreus  himself  was  murdered  by  a  veng> 
ful  nephew.  But  after  that,  except  for  his  son  Menelau 
whose  wife,  Helen,  eloped  to  the  city  of  Troy  and  preci] 
itated  the  Trojan  War,  and  his  other  son  Agamemno 
leader  of  the  Greek  forces,  who  had  to  sacrifice  his  daugl 
ter  in  order  to  pursue  that  war,  who  was  murdered  by  h 
adulterous  wife  upon  his  triumphant  return,  and  who 
surviving  daughter  and  son,  Electra  and  Orestes,  the 
murdered  their  own  mother  and,  perhaps,  for  the  who 
Trojan  War,  the  cuisine  cor 
ceived  by  Atreus  at  the  banqu 
for  his  brother  had  little  effe 
upon  mankind  or  prevailir 
fashions  of  hospitality  and  i 
perceptible  direct  influen 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  ne> 
world  and  the  development 
the  American  West.  It  startt 
no  catering  trends.  But  ho 
lucky  for  all  of  us  that  the  Troj< 
War,  which  razed  the  city  ar 
killed  every  male  inside,  too 
place  in  Asia  Minor  and  not 
Troy,  New  York. 

(Author's  note:  the  recipe  fi 
the  meal  just  described  may  I 
obtained  for  $13.95,  plus  a  na" 
dling  and  mailing  charge  of  $1.50.  Do  not  send  cash.  Wri 
care  of  Forbes  FYI.) 

The  father  of  Atreus,  by  the  way,  a  gentleman  name 
Pelops,  was  murdered  by  his  own  father,  Tantalus,  wh 
had  him  cooked  up  in  a  stew  that,  to  his  lasting  sorroi 
he  served  to  the  gods,  but  that  also  is  another  story,  a  di 
ferent  kettle  offish  and  a  horse  of  another  color.  In  pui 
ishment  for  his  prank,  Tantalus  was  condemned  to  star 
in  a  river  that  would  recede  whenever  he  bent  to  drin 
from  it,  beneath  a  bower  of  fruit,  probably  grapes,  thl| 
would  withdraw  from  his  reach  when  he  tried  to  obta: 
any,  and  there,  thirsty  and  hungry,  he  stands  to  this  day 
The  benefit  to  Anglo-American  culture  derivir 
from  this  episode  lies  in  the  enrichment  of  our  vocabu 
lary  with  a  tantalizing  verb  with  expressive  applicatk 
to  eating,  commerce  and  courtship,  and,  in  respect  i 
our  pioneering  and  puritanical  forefathers,  to  the  irn 
sistible  appeal  of  the  land  lying  so  temptingly  out  < 
reach  in  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  property  of  tH 
French.  President  Jefferson  cautiously  sought  only  1 
buy  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida.  Napoleon  careless 
threw  in  everything  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockii 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  North  Americ 
No  constitutional  provision  allowed  Jefferson  to  mal 
this  purchase.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  tantalizir 
verb  tantalize  to  justify  the  agreement,  the  Louisiar 
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"You  say  Listerine  is  52  proof? 
YikeS.  Who  needs  all  that 

alcohol  at  7am?  Then 

you  tell  me  Rembrandt  Mouth 

Rinse  is  every  bit  as 
effective  as  Listerine 

-  and  better  than  Scope  -  at 

killing  the  germs  that  cause 

bad  breath*  Yet  there's  no  harsh 
alcohol.  And  Rembrandt  helps 
promote  healthy  gums  too.  Now  why 
would  I  use  anything  else?" 


REMBRANDT 

UNLIKE  ANY  OTHER 


{EMBRANDT 

MOUTH  REFRESHING  RINSE 


«ks  as  Well  as  the  Leading  Antiseptic 

&  It  Tastes  Great 
n'ist  Formulated  and  Recommended 

32  fl.  02   948  mL 


1  Sz 
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Purchase  of  1803  might  never  have  been  made,  and 
Kansas  and  Minnesota  would  still  be  French. 

5  Pastries  At  Waterloo 
(and  the  American  Frontier) 

Raging  fiercely  still  in  scholarly  historical  circles  is  the  un- 
settled argument  over  whether  the  pastry  known  in 
English  as  napoleons  was  named  after  Napoleon  I,  or 
whether  the  emperor,  born  Napoleone  Buonaparte  in 
Corsica  in  1769,  was  named  after  the  popular  confection. 
What  can  be  stated  with  almost  absolute  certainty  is  that 
there  may  not  be  much  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  indis- 
position which  kept  him  up  all  night  feeling  ill  could  pos- 
sibly indeed  have  been  an  excess  of  the  napoleons  eaten 
the  night  before,  or  the  piles, 
cystitis,  hepatitis,  spasmodic 
cough,  venereal  disease  or  the 
duodenal-pyloric  cancer  from 
which  he  was  eventually  to  die. 
It  is  also  positively  not  out  of  the 
question  that  the  principal  dish 
at  this  evening  meal  could  con- 
ceivably, perhaps — in  Holly- 
wood business  parlance,  this  is 
known  as  "a  definite  maybe" — 
have  been  a  chicken  Marengo. 
The  recipe  for  this  dish  had  been 
cooked  up  for  him  in  the  field 
after  his  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Battle  of  Marengo 
in  1800,  and  it  is  theoretically  not  apodictically  out  of  the 
question  that  he  might  have  thought  of  the  dish  as  good 
luck.  His  chef  Dunand  had  to  work  with  whatever  ingre- 
dients he  found  at  hand:  three  eggs,  four  tomatoes,  six 
crayfish,  a  small  hen,  a  little  garlic,  some  oil,  a  saucepan 
and  his  bread  ration.  Napoleon  ate  from  a  tin  plate,  and 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Larousse  Gastronomique  that  he  said  to 
Dunand  after  finishing:  "You  must  feed  me  like  this  after 
every  battle."  Today,  with  more  choice,  there  are  gourmet 
cooks  who  prefer  to  substitute  for  the  oil  a  rendered 
chicken  fat  called  schmaltz. 

We  know  it  was  not  oysters  Rockefeller  he  ate  that 
night,  for  the  Rockefellers  had  not  yet  been  discovered  in 
America,  and  it  certainly  was  not  chicken  a  la  king.  And 
the  Royalist  Chateaubriand,  in  exile  in  England  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  British  fondness  for  boiled  beef  and  mut- 
ton, had  not  yet  invented  the  steak. 

When  daybreak  came  on  that  morning  of  June  18, 1815, 
Wellington  with  his  Anglo-Dutch  army  was  waiting  ner- 
vously for  the  attack  to  begin,  Blucher  had  finally  arrived 
with  his  dispirited  Prussians,  who  had  taken  a  good  past- 
ing at  Ligny  just  a  day  or  so  before,  Schwarzenberg  faced 
Rapp  near  Wiirttemberg,  Tolly  was  in  reserve  with  his 
Russians,  and  Frimont  was  poised  to  lunge  into  France 
from  northern  Italy  as  soon  as  he  learned  it  was  safe;  while 
on  the  French  side,  Ney  was  still  confused  about  the  bat- 
tle plan  and  waiting  for  Napoleon  to  come  out  and  en- 


It  was  not  oysters  Rockefeller 

Napoleon  ate  that  nighty 
for  the  Rockefellers  had  not 

yet  been  discovered  in 

America.  And  the  Royalist 

Chateaubriand^  in  exiley  had 

not  yet  invented  the  steak. 


lighten  him,  Grouchy  was  impatient  to  charge  and  deeji 
concerned  about  the  increasing  delay,  and  Napoleon  1 
still  inside  his  tent  retching  into  his  chamber  pot  when 
wasn't  sitting  on  it. 

The  key  element  in  Napoleon's  genius  as  a  milit; 
leader  had  always  been  his  ability  to  move  at  lightr 
speed,  relatively  speaking,  and  launch  his  attack  bef 
the  opposition  had  time  to  organize  plans  to  repel 
Now,  however,  distracted  by  indigestion  and  hindere 
mud  from  a  heavy  rain,  he  did  not  begin  until  midd; 
had  neglected  to  coordinate  his  cavalry  with  his  infant 
and  later  refused  to  send  reinforcements  to  Ney  to  ma 
the  most  of  the  offensive  when  the  initiative  was  si 
theirs.  By  6:00  p.m.,  his  momentum  was  gone  and 
8:00  the  battle  was  lost. 

There  may  be  as  much  tru 
as  not  in  the  observation  tl 
Napoleon's  physical  conditi' 
seemed  to  improve  speedily 
retreat.  His  appetite  restored, 
is  not  farfetched  to  suggest  tl  j 
he  consumed  a  light  evenif 
meal  of  French  onion  soup  f< 
lowed    by    a    main    course 
chicken  Marengo  for  good  lu( 
He  made  a  face  when  offeree 
napoleon  for  dessert. 

We  know  what  Wellingt'  : 
had  in  mind  from  an  entry  in  to  ! 
diary  kept  by  his  wife:  "L; 
night  my  lord  returned  from  the  wars  and  pleasured  1 
twice  with  his  boots  on."  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  f  I 
was  called  The  Iron  Duke.  Following  his  pleasuringi 
Lady  Wellington  twice,  he  enjoyed  a  hearty  supper  ofb< 
Wellington,  with  a  pastry  for  dessert  he  had  come  upon 
France  called  millefeuille.  While  still  at  table,  he  sent  ma 
sengers  with  instructions  for  an  early  assignation  wi^ 
Harriet  Arbuthnot  (the  wife  of  Charles  Arbuthnot)> 
stimulating  woman  whose  company  he  enjoyed  keen 
No,  it  was  not  for  nothing  he  was  called  The  Iron  Duki 
Following  Waterloo,  Europe  relapsed  pretty  much  ir 
the  same  lethargic  state  as  existed  before  Napoleon's  1 
turn  from  Elba,  and  it  has  not  changed  much  since.  Itw  I 
here  in  the  vigorous  new  nation  of  the  United  States 
America  that  the  overindulgence  in  the  napoleon  pastq 
before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  produced  the  most  extern 
range  of  opportunities.  Only  three  years  earlier  the  W 
Of  1812  had  ended  with  concessions  and  recognition  by  t 
British.  With  France  out  of  the  way  and  England 
longer  an  enemy,  nothing  but  the  Rocky  Mountaii 
Indians  and  the  Mexican  War  stood  between  the  U.S.. 
and  California  and  the  incorporation  of  the  cities  of  Sar 
Barbara,  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  And  that  was  he* 
the  West  was  won.  • 

Joseph  Heller  is  the  author  of  many  novels,  among  th 
Catch-22  and  its  recent  sequel,  Closing  Time. 
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A  dogleg  to  the  lert.  A  sand  trap  to  the  right. 
And  a  National  Forest  straight  ahead. 


Whe 


) 


hen  you  have  a  neighbor  like  the  2.9-million-acre  Tbnto 
National  Forest,  you  learn  to  protect,  preserve  and  enhance  the 
surrounding  desert  landscape. 

That's  why  when  we  designed  this  gated  residential  community 
in  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  we  set  aside  upwards  of  2,500  acres  of 
Desert  Mountain's  estimated  8,000  total  acres  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty. 

And  when  Jack  Nicklaus  designed  his  four  Signature  courses 
at  Desert  Mountain,  he  left  many  boulders  where  they  lay.  Acres  of 
cacti  untouched.  And  used  the  natural  changes  in  elevation.  So 
where  does  Desert  Mountain  end  and  the  forest  begin?  We're  happy 
to  say  you'll  never  be  able  to  tell. 

Homesites  begin  in  the  low  to  mid  $200, 000s,  including  a 
Deferred  Equity  Golf  Membership.  Luxury  homes  from  $500,000 
to  over  $1,000,000.  For  detaHs,  call  1-800-322-0044. 


DESERT 
MOWTAM 

SCOTTSDALE 


01  in  the  property  report  or  its  equivalent,  required  by  federal  or  state  law,  and  read  it  before  signing  anything.  No  federal  or  state  agency  has  judged  the 

TO  S  or  value,  if  any.  Ot  this  property.  The  Desert  Mountain  Club  is  a  private  facility.  All  golf  courses  are  part  of  The  Desert  Mountain  Club.  The  fourth  course  is  under  construc- 
■Ad  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  early  1996.  Full  golf  memberships  in  The  Desert  Mountain  Club  are  included  in  the  list  price  of  lots  and  homes  purchased  direcdy  from  Desert  Mountain 
drones.  Certain  restrictions  apply.  See  Membership  Agreement,  Membership  Plan  and  Club  Bylaws  for  terms,  conditions  and  costs.  Membership  in  the  Master  Association  and  applicable 
village  associations  is  mandatory.  Association  fee  structure  is  available  upon  request.  The  complete  offering  terms  for  the  homeowners  associations  are  in  an  offering  plan  available 
^^^^^  from  sponsor.  This  project  is  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  of  Real  Estate  Brokers  and  Salesmen.  Registration 
„  |  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and  read  the  New  Jersey  Public  Offering  Statement  before  signmg  anything.  Prices  of  lots  and  homes 
Ui^l  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Void  where  prohibited.  NJREC  90/1-103.  NY  H92  003},  0034,  0035,  0036,  0046,  0047,  0051,  0052,  0053.  IL-94-114,  MI-94-085-6292 
?35X?3?    MA-92/006/005  &  92/006/006. 


Desert  Mountain's  original 
Masterplan  was  designed  by 
Taliestn  Associated  Architects, 
a  firm  established  by 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 


Literary  Drinks 


And  the  dranks  who  drunk  them. . . 

the  drunks  who  drunk  them. . .  the  dranks* 

who  drank  them. .  .hie 


By    Don    Vi  va  n  t 


<ou  might  think  Lit- 
erature and  Drinking  don't  mix,  but  you  would  be  wrong, 
wrong,  wrongl  And  there's  five  literary  drinks  right  here  at 
my  elbow  to  prove  just  how  wrong  you  are.  (Arguing  this 
way  sort  of  works  up  a  thirst,  doesn't  it?) 

IThe  Hemingway  Daiquiri 
The  standard  daiquiri  is  two  ounces  of  light  rum,  one 
ounce  of  lime  juice,  a  tablespoon  of  sugar,  shaken  with  ice, 
and  strained  into  a  cocktail  glass. 

Now  hear  what  goes  into  the  Hemingway  daiquiri,  also 
known  as  the  "Papa  Doble"  or  the  "Floridita  double-frozen 
daiquiri": 

2  'A jiggers  of  Bacardi  White  Label 

juice  of  two  limes 

juice  of  half  a  grapefruit 

six  drops  of  maraschino  juice 

This  was  all  whizzed  up  with  cracked  ice  in  a 
blender  in  the  Floridita  Bar  in  Havana  and  served, 
frothy,  in  an  oversized  goblet. 

You  understand  that  a  jigger  is  one- 
and-a-half  ounces,  and  thus  there  is 
nearly  four  ounces  of  rum  in  each  of 
these. 

Hemingway  once   drank  16   £fvj£ 
of  these  daiquiris  in  one  night.    ^\<sX 
And  walked  away.  There  were 
witnesses. 

That's  60  ounces  of  rum,  just  about 
two  quart  bottles.  Amazing.  Maybe  you 
think  the  secret  is  not  putting  any  sugar 
in  the  drink,  but  we've  got  to  consider 
this     more     carefully    than     that. 
Hemingway    was     arguably    The 
Greatest  Writer  Of  His  Time.  And 
perhaps     he    was     arguably    The 
Greatest  Drinker  Of  His  Time. 
There's  an  equation  here,  and  it 


doesn't  (does  not)  seem  "arguable"  that  the  solution  to  th 
equation  is:  Drinking  and  Literature  don't  mix.  In  facl 
admit  it:  we've  arrived  at  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  Bi  j 
perhaps  you  want  100%  proof,  not  just  80%. 
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Walker  Percy's 
amous  Ramos  Gin  Fizz 

The  Ramos  Fizz  is  made  with  one  ounce  of  gin,  on| 
half  ounce  of  cream,  one-and-a-half  ounces  of  sour  mill 
two  dashes  of  orange  juice  and  one  egg  white.  You  sh 
this  up  with  ice,  strain  it  into  a  tall  glass  and  fill  it  u 
with  club  soda. 

Now,  all  his  life  Walker  Percy  was  a  bourbon  drinke 
The  author  of  The  Moviegoer  and  all  those  othi 
wonderful  literary  novels  used  to  sit  by  the  hoi 
with  his  best  friend,  Shelby  Foote,  the  authi 
of  all  that  Civil  War  stuff — drinking  bourbo: 
off  and  on,  all  their  lives. 

So,  how  did  a  life-long  bourbo 
drinker  like  Walker  Percy  co4 
to  make  the  Ramos  Gin  Fhl 
famous? 

By  the  sheer  power  of 
pen,   that's   how.   And  yo 
tell  me  Drinking  and  Literatu; 
on't  mix! 

The  passage  occurs  t< 
ward  the  end  of  Percy- 
lovely  essay  "Bourbon  1 
which  he  says  that  bourbo 
?     does  for  him  what  the  piece  of  cake  di 
for  Proust — that  is,  evoke  and  ur 
fold  the  remembrance  of  timi 
past.  The  final  memory  of  tr. 
essay  is  of  1941,  when  the  at 
thor  was  sitting  in  a  bar  J 
New  York  City  with  a  grea 
looking  nurse  from  Bellevi 
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Hospital.  They  were  drinking  mint  juleps,  the  famed 
southern  bourbon  drink,  but  the  bartender  was  making 
them  badly.  Finally  they  switched  to  gin  fizzes  because  the 
bartender  was  from  New  Orleans  and  said  he  made  good 
ones.  "They  were  delicious,"  recounts  Percy.  "What  I 
didn't  know  was  that  they  were  made  with  raw  egg  albu- 
men and  I  was  allergic  to  it." 

He  then  describes  driving  the  sweet  and  lovely  nurse 
home  to  Brooklyn,  being  in  love,  looking  forward  to  being 
invited  up  to  her  apartment  where  she  lived  alone: 

...and  of  the  many  kisses  and  the  sweet  love  that  already 
existed  between  us  and  was  bound 
to   grow   apace,   when   on   the 
Brooklyn     Bridge    itself    my 
upper    lip    began    to    swell 
and... in  the  space  of  thirty 
seconds. .  .stuck  out  a  full  three- 
quarter  inch,  like  a  shelf. 

Kissing  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, his  eyes  swelled  shut,   he 
made  it  across  the  bridge,  fainted, 
the  nurse  drove  him  to  Bellevue, 
gave  him  a  shot,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Walker  Percy  concludes  the  essay: 


Anybody  who  monkeys  around 
with  gin  and  egg  white  deserves 
what  he  gets.  I  should  have  stuck 
with  bourbon  and  have  from  that  day  to  this. 
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make  anything  beautiful — no  matter  what  the  subject  m; 
ter,  he  could  create  a  Work  of  Art  depicting  it  realistica! 
and  dramatically.  He  painted  a  "Slaughtered  Ox"  han 
ing  in  a  slaughterhouse — not  normally  a  pretty  sight — 
such  a  way  as  to  create  one  of  the  world's  most  famo 
Masterpieces  of  Art.  You  can  see  it  hanging  (the  pictui 
not  the  ox)  in  the  Louvre.  -;;  ,P|1 

Now  back  to  Jim  Dixon,  who  awakens  next  mornii 
with  a  hangover  that  you  would  think  would  defy  descri 
tion.  But  Kingsley  Amis,  up  to  the  task,  turns  Ugline 
into  Art  in  a  way  that  would  put  Rembrandt  to  shame: 

j  '-::c 

Dixon  was  alive  again.  Consciousness  was  i'  *  *' 
upon  him  before  he  could  get  out  of  the 
way;  not  for  him  the  slow  gracious 
wandering  from  the  halls  of  sleep,  but 
a  summary,  forcible  ejection.  He  lay 
sprawled,  too  wicked  to  move,  spewed  '  ™s 
up  like  a  broken  spider  crab  on  the  tarry  '  *s  ^ 
shingle  of  the  morning.  The  light  did  him 
harm,  but  not  as  much  as  looking  at  things  did; 
he  resolved,  having  done  it  once,  never  to  move  his  '  :™i 
eyeballs  again.  A  dusty  thudding  in  his  head  made  '  porr 
the  scene  before  him  beat  like  a  pulse.  His 
mouth  had  been  used  as  a  latrine  by  some 
small  creature  of  the  night,  and  then  as  its 

'  mausoleum.   During  the  night,  t  '§ ne  i 
too,  he'd  somehow  been  on  a 
cross-country  run  and  then  been  >  » Mi 
expertly  beaten  up  by  secret  po- 
lice. He  felt  bad.  i  CM 
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3  Lucky   Jim's 
Half-Bottle  Of  Port 

It  isn't  really  the  Drink  Itself  that's  famous  here,  so  much 
as  its  Beautiful  Consequences — as  we  shall  see.  Rem- 
brandt will  enter  the  discussion,  so  be  ready. 

Kingsley  Amis's  first  novel  was  called  Lucky  Jim,  and  a 
funnier  book  has  never  been  written.  Jim  Dixon  is  a  much 
put-upon  young  academic  at  a  provincial  university.  A 
guest  at  his  dreadful  head  professor's  house,  Jim  experi- 
ences an  especially  excruciating  evening — not  just  insults, 
but  amateur  musicales.  He  sneaks  off  to  a  pub,  sozzles 
himself  with  pints,  returns,  is  invited  into  his  dreadful  girl- 
friend's bedroom,  is  humiliatingly  kicked  out  of 
there,  and  finds  himself  locked  out  of  the  bath- 
room— through  which  he  must  pass  to  reach  his 
own  bedroom.  He  clumps  downstairs,  and  in  the 
dining  room  finds  a  bottle  of  port.  "The  bottle  had 
been  about  three-quarters  full  when  he  started, 
and  was  about  three-quarters  empty  when  he 
stopped.  He  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  sideboard 
runner,  and,  feeling  really  splendid,  gained  his  bed- 
room without  opposition." 

Now,  for  the  Beautiful  Consequences.  And  enter, 
Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  felt  he  could  paint  with  such  skill  as  to 


It  would  be  impossible,  after  relishing  that  paragraf  iiiffie 
for  any  sober  mind  to  maintain  that  Drinking  aUsimaj 
Literature  don't  mix. 

4  Dylan   Thomas's 
Legendary  Last  One 

This  is  probably  the  most  famous  Literary  Drink  of  thfMweir 
all,  and  it  wasn't  even  mixed  (except  in  the  stomach,  amous 
course).  And  it  may  not  even  have  existed.  But,  boy,  is  ittfofe. 
mous!  Hie  trie 

Dylan  Thomas  is  known  as  a  "Legendary  Drinker,"  a 
Legendary  Drinkers  are,  almost  by  definition,  celebrat  "isremai 

people   celebrated  i 

'  i 


massive    consumpti 
patterns  and  Jekyll-ar. 
Hyde  behavior  patter 
(You    remember    I''lhe 
Jekyll,  the  nice  EnglijAt  m 
physician  who'd  takt  Jthe Ge 
little  something  bef( 
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he   went   out   on  t 
town    at    night,   whereupon 
turned   into   nasty  Mr.    Hyd 
When  Dylan  Thomas  was  hi 
home  in  Wales  he  was  more 
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■;  okay,  but  when  he  got  over  to  America  on  the  lucra- 
mi  Lecture-and-Reading  Circuit,  he'd  succumb  to  all  the 
illation.  (His  wife,  Caitlin,  once  said  of  him,  "Never  did 
a  'one  enjoy  adulation  more,  or  need  it  less" — a  wife's  re- 
Irk  if  ever  there  was  one.) 

tin  New  York  City,  on  his  last  trip,  feeling  very  poorly 
b  eed,  he  slipped  out  of  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea. 
I'e  got  to  go  out  and  have  a  drink,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  back 
inalf-an-hour."  An  hour-and-a-half  later  he  returned, 
vlked  to  the  center  of  the  room,  and  announced:  "I've 
hi  18  straight  whiskies.  I  think 
t  t's  the  record."  He  was  taken 
■  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  that 
ii|ht,  where  he  died  three  or  four 
M's  later  of  what  the  staff  physi- 
■i  is  said  to  have  called  "a  severe 
lult  to  the  brain." 

(That's  the  legend.  It  scarcely 
utters  that  nowhere  in  the  hos- 
pil  records  does  the  phrase  "se- 
le  insult  to  the  brain"  occur,  or 
fit  although  friends  scoured  the 
n,ghborhood  around  the  Chel- 
I  they  never  found  a  bar  in 
wich  "18  straight  whiskies"  had 
fcn   served,    something   you'd 
hagine  a  bartender  would  re- 
limber  having  poured. 
■As  long  as  the  legend  of  Dylan  Thomas's 
b:  drink  seems  to  be — let's  choose  the       ^ 
vrd   carefully — -fluid,   to   say  the 
list,  why  not  add  another  little 
ureliable  drop  to  it  ourselves.     / 
It's  imagine,  then,  that  it 
■s  Dylan  Thomas's  body 
lug  in  the  open  coffin  in 
I  funeral  home  when 
Lrothy    Parker    and    a 
fii;nd  went  to  the  viewing  of 
■famous  author,"  otherwise 
nmeless. 

The  friend  was  surprised  at  the 
Cpse's  appearance.  "Oh,  he 
Iks  remarkably  well,  doesn't        ^AvortiM^    i^THC 
•"  she  said. 


"I've  had  IS  straight 

whiskies,  "poet  Dylan 

Thomas  said.  "I think  that's 

the  record.  "He  was 

taken  to  a  hospital  where 

he  died  later  of  what 

the  physician  called  "a  severe 

insult  to  the  brain. " 


There's  a  "dark-looking  den — the  bar"  made  in  "a  rude  at- 
tempt at  a  right  whale's  head,"  within  which  is  a  bartender 
named  Jonah,  "a  little  withered  old  man,  who,  for  their 
money,  dearly  sells  the  sailors  deliriums  and  death." 

That  doesn't  sound  nice  at  all.  But  now  here  come 
the  customers. 

Presently   a   rioting   noise   was   heard  without.    Starting 

up,  the  landlord  cried,  "That's  the  Grampus 's  crew.  I  seed  her 

reported  in  the  offing  this  morning;  a  three  years'  voyage, 

and  a  full  ship.  Hurrah,  boys; 

now  we'll  have  the  latest  news 

from  the  Feegees." 


And  from  here  on  out  the 
Spouter  Inn  will  be  as  jolly  as  that 
television  bar  "Cheers." 


witM-e's  rnowrf 


A  tramping  of  sea  boots  was 
heard  in  the  entry;  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  rolled  a  wild 
set  of  mariners  enough.   En- 
veloped in  their  shaggy  watch 
coats,  and  with  their  heads  muf- 
fled in  woollen  comforters,  all 
bedarned  and  ragged,  and  their 
beards  stiff  with  icicles,  they 
seemed  an  eruption  of  bears 
from  Labrador.  They  had  just  landed  from 
their  boat,  and  this  was  the  first  house 
they  entered.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  they  made  a  straight  wake 
for  the  whale's  mouth — the 
bar — when  the  wrinkled  lit- 
tle old  Jonah,  there  officiat- 
ing, soon  poured  them  out 

brimmers  all  round 

The  liquor  soon  mounted 
into  their  heads,  as  it  gener- 
ally does  even  with  the  arran- 
test  topers  newly  landed  from 
and  they  began  capering  about 
most  obstreperously. 


■"Why  shouldn't  he?"  asked  Dorothy  Parker.  "He  hasn't 
fp  a  drink  in  days." 

j'  The  Jolly  Grog 

J  At  Melville's   Spouter  Inn 

Is  the  Genius  of  Literature  to  recognize  and  accommo- 
d:e  both  the  Menace  and  the  Glory  of  Drinking.  For  a 
dnonstrztion,  par  excellence,  of  this  genius,  just  open  your 
it,  class,  to  Chapter  III  of  Moby  Dick. 
■In  his  description  of  the  Spouter  Inn  in  the  whaling 
prt  of  New  Bedford,  Melville  first  emphasizes  the  men- 
depicting  the  place  in  the  most  threatening  terms. 


Oh,  what  joy!  What  exalted 
joy,  to  "caper  about  most  obstreperously."  That's  all  John 
Cheever  ever  wanted  to  do,  or  Malcolm  Lowry,  or  Dylan 
Thomas,  or  any  of  the  other  Great  Legendary  Drinkers. 
To  caper  about  most  obstreperously  is  to  express  Delicious 
Happiness,  to  experience  Dionysian  Rapture.  Certainly 
no  grown  person  ever  capered  about  most  obstreperously 
sober.  You  can't  caper  obstreperously  abstemiously.  It  just 
can't  be  done.  And  capering  about  most  obstreperously — 
that's  the  glory  of  it,  that's  what  it's  all  about.  • 

Don  Vivant  writes  regularly  and  lubriciously  about  the 
drinking  life  for  FYI. 
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Thau  don  xtjiut  create  world-famoiu  dtnllej! 


■r 


THAILAND 


DUTY  FREE  SHOPS 

The  new  Thailand  Duty  Free  Shop, 

located  in  the  heart  of  Bangkok 

on  the  7th  floor  of  the  World  Trade  Center, 

offers  a  fantastic  selection 

of  top  international  brands  and  Thai  products. 


TT  1HI  ^  I  1L 

DISCOVER      the     TREASU 


For  a  FREE  brochure  on  Thailand's  many  treasures,  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  to:  Tourism  Authority  of  Thailand, 
303  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  400,  Chicago,  IL.  60601,  U.S.A.  Tel:  (312)  8193990-5,  Fax:  1  312  5650359, 
or  5  World  Trade  Center,  Suite  No.  3443,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048,  U.S.A.  Tel:  (212)  4320433-34,  Fax:  1  212  9120920, 
or  3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  1100,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010,  U.S.A.  Tel:  (213)  3822353-55,  Fax:  1  213  3897544 


t's  true  our  smile  has  made  us  famous  around 

the  globe.  But,  when  you  come  to  Thailand,  you'll 

j|ot 
find  a  lot  more  to  grin  about.  From  haute  couture  and 

luxurious  plazas  to  traditional  markets  and  curbside     JhPjI^i 

stalls,  you'll  discover  the  most  charming  Thai  creation',  jiatwh 

together  with  the  best  brand-name  products.  Even  moi    &5» 

incredible  is  how  reasonable  everything  is.  There's 

nowhere  else  like  it.  No  wonder  every  shopper 

who  leaves  Thailand  goes  away  with  a  lot  to  smile  abou: 

Don't  forget,  throughout  your  stay,  you're  also 
treated  to  Thailand's  spectacular  cultural  and  natural  \  j  f( 
splendours  as  well  as  renowned  hospitality. 

So,  please  join  us  as  we  celebrate  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  Accession 

to  the  Throne  throughout  1995-1996. 

la ,, 
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Mortifying  Moments 


ome  of  us  make 
iy  more  garres  than  others.  I  happen  to  be  a  leader  of 
iack,  but  am  consoled  by  the  tact  that  gaffe-makers  are 
\instinctive  risk-takers.  I  was  21  when  I  began  my  first 
in  Paris  at  the  American  Embassy  and  plunged  into 
rorld  of  foreign  diplomacy  and  complicated  protocol, 
larged  ahead  in  the  job,  leading  my  own  imaginary 
it  Brigade  into  new  territory  and  making  one  mistake 
another — such  as  introducing  people  by  the  wrong  ti- 
putting  pork  on  the  official  dinner  menu  for  Muslim 
its,  beef  for  Hindus,  and  serving  alcohol-flavored  food 
coilormon  Elders.  I  filled  our  Embassy  guest  room,  oc- 
31  ed  by  a  high-ranking  Asian  leader,  with  vases  of  white 
fleers  which  in  his  culture  were  only  to  be  used  at  the 
tir:  of  death.  I  misintroduced  the  new  Ambassador  from 
Pastan  as  the  "new  Ambassador  from  India"  at  a  time 
wi  n  Pakistan  and  India  were  almost  at  war.  But  I  learned 
a  all  at  which  all  risk- takers  should  become  adept:  the  art 
me  apology,  and  I  have  been  teaching  it  to  others  in  busi- 
£  ever  since.  It  is  the  greatest  survival  tool  of  them  all. 
The  following  five  case  histories  are  taken  from  my 
Wfcs,  Embarrassing  Business  file: 

mH  of  us  make  embarrassing  mistakes  in  our  business 
ft,  but  some  of  us  don't  even  know  when  we've  made 
din.  Fortunately,  such  a  lack  of  awareness  does  not  per- 
il to  FYI readers,  who  are  surely  sophisticated,  compas- 
Afate  people  with  empathy  for  the  perpetrators  of  these 
3V  embarrassing  gaffes. 

1ft  n  executive   in  a  Wall  Street  firm 
Jdecided  to  be  really  impressive 
wth  his   gift  to  the  head  of  a  corpo- 
rator*,  on  whose  board  of  directors 
■  hoped  to  be  invited  to   serve. 
4 had  his  cleaning  lady  polish  a  large  (n"  x  14")  sterling 
;il:r  frame  he  found  in  a  closet,  and  got  a  private  photo- 
Ah  of  the  executive  from  his  secretary,  then  had  it 
plvn  up  to  fit  the  large  frame.  He  had  it  beautifully 


More  importantly y  how  to  recover 


By    Letitia    Baldrige 


wrapped,  and  it  was  opened  along  with  other  presents  at 
the  banquet  honoring  the  new  CEO.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies, in  order  to  save  the  CEO  from  the  embarrassment 
of  opening  the  presents,  did  the  honors.  He  described 
them  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ballroom  crowd,  and  read 
the  names  of  the  donors.  He  showed  the  large  photo  of 


If  you  can  recover  from  toasting  the  bride 

with  the  name  of  the  grooms  former  wife,  then 

you  can  recover  from  anything. 

the  CEO  honoree  to  the  crowd  and  said,  quite  inno- 
cently, sounding  like  an  auctioneer,  "This  frame  is  sub- 
tly engraved  on  the  back:  ER-RW  1-14-58." 

The  donor  of  the  frame  went  cold.  Those  were  his 
and  his  ex-wife's  initials  and  their  wedding  date.  He 
had  not  looked  at  the  back  of  the  Tiffany  frame  which 
had  been  a  wedding  present,  and  one  of  the  few  things 
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his  wife  hadn't  taken  when  she  divorced  him.  He  slunk 
into  his  seat,  grateful  for  the  dim  lights  on  his  table  in 
the  ballroom. 

What  he  should  have  done:  The  next  day  he  should  have 
sent  a  note  to  the  honoree,  saying,  "I  hope  you  don't  mind 
that  I  gave  you  your  picture  in  a  treasured  family  frame. 
It  is  a  tradition  in  our  family  to  send  these  frames  with  new 
photographs  in  them  to  our  best  and  dearest  friends  in  cel- 
ebration. You  will  find  that  the  silver  one  I  sent  you  bears 
wonderful  memories  and  will  bring  you  good  luck.  I  saved 
it  when  we  were  divorced,  because  it  meant  so  much  to 
me.  I  hope  it  will  bring  you  the  same  happiness  it  brought 
me."  It's  called  disaster  recovery. 

2  A  woman  vice  president 
chatted   with   her   sixty  something 
CEO  at  the  company's  annual 
golf  outing,  and  praised  the  youth- 
ful beauty  of  his  daughter,  who 
had  accompanied 
him  to  the  event. 
The  CEO  was  unknown  to  most 
of  his  people  except  for  the  most 
senior  management.  The  young 
vice  president  thought  she  could 
earn  some  brownie  points  by  flat- 
tering the  big  boss.  "You  must  be 
very  proud  of  her,"  the  vice  presi- 
dent continued  enthusiastically. 
Then  a  colleague  pulled  her  aside 
and  tipped  her  off  to  the  fact  that 
the  pretty  young  thing  was  not  his 
daughter,  but  his  brand-new  tro- 
phy bride.  The  vice  president's 
face  turned  shades  of  fuchsia, 
strawberry  and  a  sickly  orange. 
Another  colleague  rubbed  some 

more  salt  into  the  wound  when  he  whispered  to  the  embar- 
rassed woman,  "Be  consoled.  At  least  you  didn't  tell  him 
you  thought  the  girl  was  his  granddaughter."  She  had  come 
out  to  the  golf  club  with  a  colleague,  but  she  was  so  upset, 
she  decided  to  flee.  She  went  into  the  clubhouse  to  call  a  city 
taxi  23  miles  away,  and  when  the  cabdriver  arrived,  he  found 
her  hiding  in  the  locker  room. 

What  she  should  have  done:  After  hearing  that  the  young 
woman  was  the  CEO's  wife,  not  daughter,  she  should  have 
gone  right  back  to  him  and  when  no  one  else  was  able  to 
hear  the  conversation,  she  could  have  whispered,  "I'm  re- 
ally sorry  I  mistook  your  wife  for  someone  else  in  your 
family,  but  my  mistake  proves  that  you  have  great  taste. 
She  is  charming,  bright  and  also  has  great  taste  herself. 
That  makes  both  of  you  winners."  She  could  then  have 
quickly  left  and  forgotten  that  the  episode  ever  occurred. 
If  any  of  her  colleagues  teased  her  afterward  about  the  in- 
cident, she  could  have  said,  "Listen,  at  least  the  CEO 
knows  who  I  am  and  what  I  look  like.  That's  more  than  I 
can  say  for  the  rest  of  you." 


3" 


When  he  abruptly  turned  to 

serve  himself  he  caught 

the  waiters  tray  on  his  biceps 

and  down  it  went.  The 

dessert  streamed  out  of  its 

silver  bowl — a  mushy  pink- 

and-white  sea  of  collapsed 

souffle  all  over  the  rug. 


A  young  lawyer  made  a 
Fool  of  himself  while  making 

a  toast  at  his  client's 

daughter's  wedding  reception. 

Warmed  by  a  trio  of  glasses  of  Champagne,  he  rost.'.'^ 
toast  the  bride.  A  good  public  speaker,  he  praised  n*neI 
virtues  and  loveliness,  but  while  raising  his  glass  in  the  f;  i&  ■< 
salute,  he  called  out  the  name  of  the  wrong  woman.  ;is! 
called  the  bride  by  her  groom's  ex-wife's  name.  The  i ;  !tl 
that  the  divorce  proceedings  had  been  prolonged  and  1 1  chusba: 
ter  did  not  help.  In  order  to  forget  this  terrible  faux  [ 
the  lawyer  took  another  glass  of  Champagne  and  spent  |j  y° 
rest  of  the  wedding  reception  outdoors,  sitting  alone  c  Ja  si" 
garden  bench  in  the  company  of  some  birds. 

What  he  should  have  done:  First,  he  should  have  gonewnial 
to  the  bride  and  said  that  if  there  were  a  sword  handy,  r.  iiaiter 
do  away  with  himself  immediately.  (An  exaggerated  af  Mattel 
ogy,  that  makes  a  person  smile,  works.)  Then  he  shot  i the 
have  told  the  groom  that  if  he  could,  he  would  jump  i  *  ting 
a  flaming  lake  to  make  amer 
Then  he  should  have  requesaibec 
the  best  man  to  allow  himonoraai 
make  another  toast  at  the  mic 
phone.  This  time  he  would  h  M. The 
said,  "Cancel  everything  I  sia-and- 
about  that  other  bride.  We/isnggue 
know  that  (and  for  goodness  an 
sake,  use  the  bride's  correct ■  nart  3.  As  I 
this  time)  is  not  only  more  be  - 
tiful  and  talented  than  previoi 
described,  but  that  she  is  i 
known  for  her  kindness 
character.  And  she  possesses 
most  important  quality  of  al 
she  is  forgiving.  In  fact,  she 
her  husband  (here  he  would  r; 
his  glass  toward  the  groom)  ill 
both  going  to  forgive  me,  so  here's  to  the  most  superb  r  jl 
couple  in  America,  and  here's  to  FORGIVENESS!" 


ft! 


4  A  woman  executive  forgot 
an  engagement  that  was 
extremely  important  to  her  host. 

She  and  her  spouse  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  this  c 
ner.  Important  and  prominent  guests  were  invited  by* 
nervous  host.  However,  the  guests  of  honor  had  writ 
down  the  wrong  date  in  their  agendas.  On  party  night, 
couple  was  at — the  movies.  Their  host  could  not  rei 
them  to  find  out  why  they  were  not  where  they  were  s 
posed  to  be.  When  the  woman  executive  discovered  w 
had  happened  early  the  next  morning,  she  apologized  fr 
tically  on  the  telephone,  but  felt  a  deep  freeze  at  the  ot 
end.  She  knew  she  had  to  act  fast,  so  she  sent  the  host 
hand  a  long,  carefully  composed  letter  of  apology  on 
half  of  her  husband  and  herself,  accompanied  by  tt 
dozen  roses.  She  also  requested  the  names  and  addrei 
of  all  the  guests  and  sent  each  a  handwritten  note  in  wr. 
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i'e  explained  the  error  in  the  date  and  expressed  how 

Bdly  she  and  her  husband  felt.  She  knew  that  the  guests 

i  >uld  understand,  and  that  with  the  passage  of  time,  their 

1  st  would  also  forgive  them.  (Perhaps  within  a  year  or 

■  o.)  She  immediately  asked  the  other  couples  to  a  stel- 

■  dinner  party,  on  the  grounds  that  one  can't  chant  too 
Bury  mea  culpas  to  people  who  have  been  offended. 

I  If  you  think  that  I  may  have  been  the  woman  executive 
■10  wrote  down  the  wrong  date  of  the  dinner  in  her  and 
|r  husband's  honor,  you  are  absolutely  correct. 

'\  A  young  executive,  invited  as 
,'a  single  man  to  help  balance 
tie  sexes  at  his  boss's  elaborate, 
Irmal   dinner  table,   caused  the 
Aaiter  to  drop  an  entire  silver 
■latter  of  Souffle  aux  Framboises 
rci  the   Oriental  carpet  as  he  was 
Being  served  dessert. 

■rhaps  the  young  man  had  been  working  out  too  strenu- 
■sly,  because  when  he  abrupdy  turned  from  speaking  to 
mi  woman  on  his  right  to  serve  himself  from  the  platter  on 
m  left,  he  caught  the  waiter's  tray  on  his  bicep,  and  down  it 
Kit.  The  dessert  streamed  out  of  its  silver  bowl — a  mushy 
j  vk-and-white  sea  of  collapsed  souffle  all  over  the  rug.  The 
■ung  guest  uttered  a  quick,  sincere  apology  to  his  host  and 
■stess  and  quickly  left  the  room  to  escape  further  humili- 
■on.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  party  was  over. 


What  he  should  have  done:  The  waiter  obviously  had  to 
get  down  on  his  knees  to  clean  up  the  mess.  The  young  ex- 
ecutive could  have  done  the  same.  He  should  have  used  his 
dessert  spoon  to  help  scoop  the  melted  souffle  back  into 
the  silver  bowl.  Then  he  should  have  asked  the  waiter  to 
pass  it  to  him  again,  after  offering  his  napkin  to  the  server 
in  order  to  wipe  off  the  mess  on  the  front  of  his  dinner 
jacket.  The  guest  would  then  offer  a  heartfelt  apology  to 
his  boss  and  his  wife,  who  are  now  sitting  transfixed  with 
horror. 

Since  the  other  guests  are  going  to  be  suffering  from  em- 
barrassment for  him,  too,  the  young  man  should  scoop  a 
good  portion  of  the  collapsed  souffle  onto  his  plate  and  ad- 
dress the  table  in  a  firm  voice,  "I'm  sure  this  dessert  is  per- 
fecdy  delicious,  now  that  I  have  given  it  a  tryout  on  the  rug. 
I  intend  to  eat  and  enjoy  it,  and  would  greatly  appreciate 
everyone  else  doing  the  same  thing — on  my  behalf." 

The  guests  will  relax  and  laugh.  With  his  hosts'  per- 
mission, the  young  executive  should  then  arrange  with  a 
leading  local  rug  cleaning  establishment  to  come  by  and 
pick  up  the  Oriental  rug  the  next  day  to  have  it  cleaned. 
Raspberry  stains,  needless  to  say,  add  nothing  to  Middle 
Eastern  design.  • 

Letitia  Baldrige  has  been  advising  Presidents  and 
First  Ladies  on  social  matters  since  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Her  latest  book  is  Letitia  Baldrige 's  New  Complete 
Guide  To  Executive  Manners. 
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Wrap  It  In  Money! 

Maus  &  Hoffman's  unique  giftwrap  of  uncut 
dollar  bills  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  is  for  the  most  unusual  gift.  Each 
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Multimedia  foreign 
language  learning 

for  Business  or  Travel! 
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Now,  learn  Spanish,  French, 

German,  English,  Hebrew,  Italian 

or  Japanese  with  the  award-winning 

TriplePlay  Plus.'  CD-ROM  series. 

Interactive  conversations  &  multimedia 

games  feature  accent-improving  Speech 

Recognition  technology  for  language 

learning  that's  effective  &  easy. 

CALL  TODAY  for  more 

information  and  a  FREE  copy  of 

the  Syracuse  Language  Letter! 

(800)  688-1937 
or  (315)  478-6729 


Art  is  science  made  clear. 

-  Jean  Cocteau 
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Fateful  Presidential  Decisions 


Richard 
esda  Naval  Hospital, 

"he    pajama-clad 
thigh  of  the  37th 
President  was  grip- 
ped by  his  Number 
Two,  Spiro  Agnew, 
who  loudly  whis- 
pered, "Boss,  you 
gotta  have  a  bon- 
fire!" Nixon  gazed 
at  the  wall,  pre- 
tending temporary 
deafness.  Recover- 
ing from  viral  pneu- 
monia, he  had  to 
decide  whether  to 
destroy  his  secret 
White  House  tapes, 
existence  had  just  been  revealed  to  the  world  dur- 
the  Senate  hearings  on  Watergate.  Nixon's  chief 
taff,  Alexander  Haig,  warned  him  that  preserving 
tapes  was  too  dangerous:  who  could 
ember  what  they  might  contain? 
5  conceded  that  if  the  President 
ed  his  tapes,  he  would  be  "violently 
eked"   and   some  would   "describe 
an  admission  of  guilt,"  but  "what- 
happens  will  be  over  fairly  quickly." 
next  morning,  Nixon  told  him, 
I've  thought  about  this  all  night 
."  He  would  not  burn  the  tapes, 
d,  "These  tapes  will  be  exculpa- 
I   know  I    never   said   anything 
nybody  that  could  be  interpreted 
couragement  to  cover  things  up.  Just 
JHopposite!" 


"Destroy  the  tapes?" 


saic 


Judgment  calls  that  prove  beyond  dispute 

that  nobody \  especially  the  most 

powerful  man  in  the  world,  is  perfect 

By    Michael    R.Beschloss 


2  Gerald  Ford: 
Palace  Off  Fine 
Arts  Theater, 
San  Francisco, 
October  6,  1976. 
As  the  38th  President  pre- 
pared for  his  second  de- 
bate with  Jimmy  Carter,  his 
handlers  were  worried  that 
the  Democrat  might  go  on 
the  attack,  denouncing  the 
Ford  Administration  for 
accepting  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe.  To  thwart  this  assault,  Ford's  national  security 
adviser,  Brent  Scowcroft,  gave  his  boss  a  briefing  paper 
with  suggested  language  that  the  President  might  use: 
"The  policy  of  this  government  at  the  present  time 
is  to  recognize  the  independence,  the  sovereignty  and 
the  autonomy  of  all  Eastern  European  countries." 
That  evening,  Ford  mangled  Scowcroft's  line.  He 
proudly  proclaimed,  "There  is  no  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe — and  there  never  will  be  under  a 

Ford  Administration!"  White- 
faced,  Scowcroft  turned  to 
Ford's  campaign  aide  Stuart 
Spencer  and  said,  "You've 
got  a  problem." 

3    Jimmy  Carter: 
Camp  David, 
July  6,  1979. 

Approvingly  the  39th  Pre- 
sident brandished  the  memos 
from  his  political  consul- 
tant, Patrick  Caddell,  which 
warned  that  America  was  suf- 
fering from  a  "crisis  of  confi- 
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dence."  Why  not  fire  his  Cabinet  and  deliver  a  speech  on 
the  national  malaise?  Worried  that  such  behavior  "would 
destroy  Carter  and  me  with  him,"  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  warned,  "You  can't  castigate  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  they  will  turn  you  off  once  and  for  all."  He  insisted 
that  a  President  must  not  treat  the  American  people 
like  "sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God."  Carter 
scoffed:  giving  such  a  speech  would  no  doubt  increase 
his  public  standing  and  inject  his  Presidency  with 
much-needed  "drama  and  mystery." 


possibility  that  the  "strange"  contact  might  cause  "a  bre  I 
through  on  getting  our  kidnap  victims  back"  from  Leban  | 
He  told  Regan  and  McFarlane,  "Open  it  up!" 

5  George  Bush:  Air  Force  One, 
August   20,    1991. 

The  41st  President  was  in  command,  flying  fp 
Washington  to  Maine,  supervising  the  maneuvers 
Western  governments  to  bring  Mikhail  Gorbachev  b;  I"  ^ 
to  power  after  his  toppling  in  a  hard-line  coup.  F  '- 
months  after  his  Persian  Gulf  victory,  Bush  had  j 
rejected  advice  to  broaden  his  new  popularity  w 
American  voters  by  declaring  an  Operation  Domes 
Storm.  He  thought  that  new  domestic  proposals  woi 
merely  divide  people.  The  recession?  Already  o\ 
The  President  told  aides  he  preferred  to  spend  his  ti 
on  foreign  policy,  where  he  belonged.  As  his  pilot  prepa 
to  land  at  Kennebunkport,  the  President's  son  George  t> 
reporters  that  the  coup  against  Gorbachev  was  one  nu  ,~  ,■  ■„, 
piece  of  evidence  that  Americans  would  be  supremely 
fluenced  by  foreign  policy  in  1992.  In  such  a  climate, 
would  be  unbeatable:  "Do  you  think  the  American  peo 
are  going  to  turn  to  a  Democrat  now?"  • 


Michael  R.  Beschloss  is  an  historian  who  has  writ 
books  on  the  Roosevelt,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  B,M\ 
Presidencies. 


4  Ronald 
Reagan: 
Bethesda 
Naval 
Hospital, 
July    18,    1985. 
Recovering  from  can- 
cer surgery,  the  40th 
President  scrawled  in 
his  diary  that  he  had 
achieved  the  "miracle  of 
miracles":   drinking  a 
cup  of  tea.  He  hoped 
that  his  feeding  tube 
would    soon    be    re- 
moved. In  walked  his 
security  adviser,  Robert 
McFarlane,    and    his 
chief  of  staff,  Donald 
Regan.  McFarlane  told 
the  President  that  they 
had  developed  a  "con- 
tact    from     Iranians" 
whom  he  believed  had 
"reasonably  good  con- 
nections" within  the 
country.    As    Reagan 
wrote  in  his  diary,  he 
was    cheered    by   the 
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Leica 
Minilux 


This  new  camera  feels  like 
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mpact  with  built-in  flash  weighs 
:  retains  all  the  critical  functions 
|  take  great  photos.  24mm  panora- 
;le  lens  and  30mm  standard  lens. 


BUY 


Capture  the 
colors  of  Autumn 
with  these 
terrific  buys  from 
New  York  City's 
oldest  and  most 
trusted  camera 
store.  Call  us 
toll-free  or  visit 
our  New  York 
showroom. 


Pentax  PZ-70 

The  new  autofocus  SLR  camera  with  5  easy-to- 
use  Picture  Modes  to  simplify  picture  taking  for 
beginners  and  Full-Spec  Modes  to  give  advanced 
photographers  more  sophisticated  capabilities.  It's 
also  equipped  with  high-precision,  high-speed 
autofocus.  auto-flash  and  red-eve  reduction.  Wide 
range  of  lenses  available.  Purchase  as  shown  with 
35-80mm  lens. 

s449 


Samsung  ECX1 
Camera  Kit 

World's  first  fullv  automatic,  ultra-compact 
38-l40mm  zoom  camera.  Remote  operation, 
panoramic,  landscape  modes  and  much  more. 
Ergonomicallv  designed  by  F.A.  Porsche,  it 
comes  with  earning  case  and  date  back. 


'349 


Minolta  Freedom 
Zoom  Supreme 

A  high-performance  compact  which  lets  you 
zoom  in  and  out  of  Tele  and  Wide  ranges  with 
the  38-1 15mm  3x  zoom  lens.  Get  a  combination 
of  sophisticated  technology  and  easv  operation. 

299 


Sigma  8x21 
Ambassador  Binoculars 

The  compact  size  and  ultra  light  weight  make 
these  binoculars  the  perfect  choice  for  travel- 
ling. Features  BaK-4  low  dispersion  prisms  for 
maximum  image  brightness  and  center-to-edge 
sharpness,  and  features  unibodv  construction 
with  water  resistant  rubber  coating. 
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Minolta 
Maxxum  700si 

With  35-70mm  zoom  lens.  The  most  award 
winning  camera  ever  with  high  performance 
automation,  interactive  creative  control  and 
user  friendly  operation. 

s799 


a  Z-up  135  Super 


I 

■-everything  that  has  everything 
Hicluding  the  world's  smallest  and 
Htn  lens,  a  large,  easv  to  read  display 
Bivenient  mode  selector,  and  even  an 
ifciote  control  for  group  shots.  Case. 
Hnd  battery  included. 
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Finger  Exercise 


JL.eople  tend  to  giggle 
when  I  mention  my  "fifth  finger,"  as  if  the  phrase  implies 
some  hexadactylous  deformity.  Only  musicians,  who  are 
taught  from  childhood  to  include  the  thumb  in  their  dig- 
ital figurations,  nod  knowingly.  We  (if  I  may  include  my 
amateur  self)  agree  there  is  something  simian  about  the 
notion  of  a  four- fingered  hand. 

In  situations  that  call  for  certain  gestures — a  rush-hour 
traffic  dispute,  say — our  instinct  is  to  extend  the  good  old 
"N0.3."  This  sometimes  leads  to  misunderstandings: 

I U  D  G  E :  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  the 
plaintiff  asked  your  name,  you  raised 
your  second  finger? 
DEFENDANT  (loudly  and  confi- 
dently): Your  honor,  I  did  not. 

Pianists  are  particularly  pen- 
tactine.  When  we  discuss  "Beeth- 
oven's Third"  or  "Chopin's  First,"  we 
maybe  talking  not  of  concertos  but  of 
those  rather  macabre  hand-casts  the 
great  instrumentalists  used  to  leave 
behind  them.  We  browse  for  hours 
studying  articles  in  trade  periodicals 
like  Keyboard  and  Clavier  over  the  id- 
iosyncracies  of  this  or  that  finger.  Ad- 
mit that  you're  fascinated,  and  dying 
to  hear  more.  Well,  okay — 

The  fifth  finger  is  that  which,  in 
the  right  hand,  floats  melodic  notes 
at  the  top  of  harmonic  swells,  while 
in  the  left,  its  job  is  to  sound  and 
shape  the  basic  contours  of  the 
ocean  floor  (rather  like  a  radar  probe).  Vladimir  Horowitz 
had  almost  freakishly  independent  fifths.  I  never  could  fig- 
ure out  how  extensors  that  flexed  so  far  back  could  uncurl 
and  hit  flying  hemidemisemiquavers  at  such  speed. 


To  the  pianist,  it  is  not  a  hand, 
but  jive  tools 

By    Edmund    Morris 


Technically  speaking,  the  fourth  is  the  weakest  a 
most  awkward  finger,  being  hitched  to  both  neighbi 
by  a  pesky  web  of  ligaments.  Just  point  your  five  ring* 
tips  onto  a  flat  surface  and  try  to  lift  No.  4  separate 
You'll  appreciate  what  problems  we  have  playing  the  ini 
voices  of  Bach. 

The  third  finger,  apart  from  its  gesticulatory  usefulne 
acts  both  as  a  lever  (allowing  No.  1  to  pass  gracefully  unn 
it  in  scales  and  arpeggios)  and  a  fulcrum  when  the  wlv 
hand  and  arm  are  rotating  tremolando. 

No.  2  is  annoyingly  stroi 
and  needs  equalizing  ifi 
is  not  to  break  the  meloi 
line,  or  overbalance  a  weig 
ted  chord. 

The  first  finger  has  hao 
somewhat  vulgar  reputatio 
ever  since  Jack  Horner  usee 
to  check  the  filling  of  . 
Christmas  pie.  Yahoos  use 
for  pointing  over  their  sho 
ders,  or  grappling  beer,  or  r 
ing  movies  on  television. 

But  when  used  in  a  lei 
handed  cantilena  by  a  mas 
technician,  this  finger  1 
'comes  the  most  express- 
digit  of  all.  Listen,  for  exai 
pie,  to  the  brilliant  Chile 
pianist  Claudio  Arrai 
recording  of  the  slow  moi 
ment  of  Brahms'  F  mir 
Sonata.  You'll  never  use  t 
cliche  "all  thumbs"  again.  I 


Edmund  Morris  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  The  R 
Of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  biography  of  Ronald  Rea^, 
will  be  published  by  Random  House. 
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There's  never  a  dull  moment  in  the  great 
port  city  of  Osaka.  Through  its  gates,  long 
ago.  came  missionaries,  traders  and 
emissaries.  Emperors  have  been  buried  here.  Warlords  built 
their  castles  here.  Merchant  families  made  their  fortunes 
here.  The  government  still  coins  its  money  here.  And 
it's  here  that  the  curtain  first  rose  on  Japan's  celebrated 
bunraku  puppet  theatre. 

In  March  1996.  another  distinguished  name  will 
take   up  residence  in  this  dynamic 

metropolis:  the 
long-awaited  Imperial 
Hotel.  Osaka. 
Like  the  legendary 
Imperial  Hotel  in  the 
heart  of  Tokyo,  the 
Imperial  Hotel.  Osaka, 
will  be  the  premier  hotel  in  the  city,  with  a  century-old 
tradition  of  catering  to  our  guests  every  need,  personal  or 
business,  near  or  far.  Our  accommodations  will  rival  the 
proud  castles  of  old.  Globe-trotting  executives  will  rejoice 
at  our  sophisticated  facilities 

And  like  in  Tokyo,  our  location  will  be  unbeatable:  just 
midway  between  the  commercial  district  (downtown)  and 
Osaka  Business  Park  (uptown)  By  day.  we'll  be  close  to 
Osaka's  cultural  treasures;  by  night,  to  its  nationally-famous 


ERE  FOLLOWING  IN 


THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 


EMPERORS,  WARLORDS, 
MERCHANTS  AND  DUMMIES. 


restaurants.  And  every 
spring,  our  windows  will 
open  onto  the  city's  most 
glorious  spectacle:  the 
full       flowering      of 

7.000  cherry  trees  \  1      along  the  banks  of  the 

historic  Okawa  River. 

We  expect  to  welcome  a  few  thousand  extra  visitors  to  our 

neighborhood  during  that  time.  But  it 

goes  to  show  that,  in  Osaka  as  in 

Tokyo,  The  Imperial  is  always 

where  the  action  is  —  and 

without  question  the 

best  address  in  town.  "y  * 
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STE1GENBERGER 


IMPERIAL    HOTEL 

TOKYO 


For  information,  contact  the  Overseas  Sales  Offices  of  the  Imperial  Hotel:  London  Tel:  (171)355-1775;  New  York  Tel:  (212)692-9001; 

Los  Angeles  Tel:  (213)627-6214.  For  reservations,  contact  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokyo  Tel:  (03)3504-1 1 1 1,  or  contact  your  nearest 

travel  agent.  For  reservations  at  the  Bali  Imperial  Hotel  resort  on  Legian  Beach,  Bali,  Indonesia,  contact:  Tel.  (62)361-730730. 

The  Imperial  Hotel,  Osaka,  will  open  on  March  15,  1996. 
OAP  (Osaka  Amenity  Park),  1-chome,  Tenmabashi,  Kita-ku,  Osaka  530,  Japan  Tel:  (06)881-1 1  1  1 


Portrait  of  feudal  lord  Toyotomi  Hkleyolhi '  16th  c>  from  the  lolleelion  of  Kouuaiji.  Kyoto  Puppet  from  Ihe  collection  ol  the  Wj-^-iLi  I  niveisity  Theatre  Museum,  Tokyo. 


Tips  On  Facing  50 


How  to  endure  the  inevitable  with  style 


High 


By   John    Berendt 


hen  you  hit  50, 
you'll  know  you've  reached  one  of  life's  great  milestones, 
because  it  will  be  heralded  by  a  notice  in  the  mail  an- 
nouncing that — ta-DAH — you  are  now  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  AARP.  "But  how  can  that  be?"  you  protest,  "I'm 
not  retired!"  No  matter,  the  AARP  angel  has  spoken,  and 
like  it  or  not  you  are  officially  an  old  person.  Now  you 
must  make  the  best  of  it. 

1  Simplify  your  life. 
Spare  yourself  petty  annoyances.  Make  all  your  socks 
the  same  color,  for  instance,  so  you  can  sort  them  in 
the  dark  if  you  need  to.  Use  the  same  », 

PIN  number  for  all  your  credit  cards 
and  bank  cards — unless  you  have  se- 
crets from  (or  don't  trust)  the  other 
members  of  your  family,  in  which 
case  simplifying  your  life  will  require 
far  more  drastic  measures. 


3 


Still,  you  are  older  and  wiser, 
so  play  the  part:  give 
sage  advice  to  younger  men. 

Just  make  sure  the  advice  is  not  so  central,  so  importa 
that  you  enable  the  upstarts  to  get  the  jump  on  you.  Ti 
for  example,  how  they  can  appear  to  be  knowledgeal 
about  French  wines:  Bordeaux  wines  are  always  in  bott 
with  squarish  shoulders;  Burgundies  are  in  bottles  w 
sloping  shoulders.  They'll  remember  this  little  tip  fore1 
and  think  the  world  of  you  for  it — but  what  you  have 
told  them  is  how  to  pronounce  the  names.  J 
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Act  your  age. 

You  are  far  too  old  to  wear  tank 
tops  or  frayed  cut-off  jeans.  Also,  avoid 
the  lingo  of  youth.  Never  use  the  expres- 
sion "I was  like. . ."  as  a  substitute  for  "I  was 
thinking..."  (as  in,  "I  was  like  get  me  out 
of  here").  Similarly,  never  say  "totally" 
when  you  mean  very,  or  call  another  man 
"dude."  Skateboarding  is  out  of  the  question,  of 
course,  and  as  for  rollerblading,  bear  in  mind 
that  if  you  were  to  take  a  spill  while  coasting 
along  it  would  be  the  same  as  being  thrown  out 
of  a  car  going  30  miles  an  hour. 


Turn  50,  join 

AARP,  and 

get  this  magazine, 

Such  a  deal. 


4  Use  mind  games  to  convinc 
yourself  that,  no  matter  ho 
bad  things  may  seem,  you'd 
really  rather  be  yourself  tha: 
practically  anybody  else. 
While  out  in  public,  think  to  you: 
"Suppose  that,  just  before  I  left  the  h 
this  morning,  I  looked  in  the  mirror  a 
instead    of  seeing    my    own    image, 
saw... that  man  over  there."  Study  t 
man's  clothes,  his  posture,  his  gait,  his: 
cial  expression,  the  people  he's  wi» 
Imagine  having  to  spend  the  rest  of  yc 
life  being  that  man.  Don't  pick  a 
choose  your  target;  make  a  truly  randc 
choice.  This  game  never  fails;  the  more  you  pi 
it  the  better  you  will  feel.  I  promise. 


No  co: 

111 


5 


Hi-  But   don't   dwell   on  your  age. 

-<w  VJ  Resist  the  temptation,  when  in  the  presence  of 
younger  adults,  to  exclaim,  "My  God,  you  weren't  even 
born  when  the  Watergate  break-in  occurred!" 


This   ain't  the  end. 
You're  only  halfway  there 

Soon  you'll  forget  about  that  letter  from  AARP.  Just  thir 
50  years  from  now  you'll  be  getting  birthday  greetings 
the  President.  • 

John  Berendtj  Midnight  In  The  Garden  Of1 
And  Evil  has  been  on  the  best-seller  list  forever. 


ft  in 

If;.,- 

Wan, 
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High  Current  Yields. 
U.S.  Government  Quality. 


Benham     GNMA     Income     Fund 


High  credit  safety  .  .  .  high  current  yields  .  .  .  strong  long- 
term  performance  .  . .  low  costs.  These  are  reasons  why 
Benham  GNMA  Income  Fund  is  an  outstanding  value  for 
[investors  seeking  steady  income. 


PERFORMANCE  SUMMARY 


7.31% 

30-Day  Current  Yield  as  of  8/24/95 


Average  Annual  Returns  as  of  6/30/95 


11.23% 

One  Year 


8.83% 

Five  Years 


9.18% 

Since  Inception  9/23/85 


Performance  is  historical  and  does  not 
guarantee  future  results. 


The  Fund  invests 
primarily  in  Ginnie  Maes, 
which  are  backed  by  the 
U.S.  government  as  to  the 
timely  payment  of 
principal  and  interest.*  It 
seeks  high  current  income 
while  maximizing  total 
returns  over  the  long 
term.  Of  course,  the 
Fund's  share  price  and 
yield  will  vary,  so  that 
you  may  have  a  gain  or 
loss  when  you  sell  shares. 


*•*•• 

Morningstar  has  awarded 
the  Fund  its  five-star  overall 
raring.  This  rating  reflects  the 
Fund's  historical  risk- 
adjusted  performance  for  the 
three-  and  five-year  periods 
ended  6/30/95.  It  was  rated 
against  75  government 
mortgage  funds. 

A  Forbes  Best  Buy 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row, 
our  GNMA  Income  Fund 
has  been  named  a  Best  Buy 
by  Forbes  magazine.*  The 
Fund  was  one  of  three  (out 
of  56)  Ginnie  Mae  funds 
honored  for  low  costs  and 
strong  risk-adjusted 
performance  for  the  five-year 
period  ended  6/30/95. 


No  commissions.  All  Benham  funds  are  true  no-load,  so  you 
pay  no  sales  commissions.  And  the  Fund's  annual  expenses 
are  limited  to  0.66%  of  assets,  well  below  the  1.077c  average 
[for  comparable  funds  (source:  Morningstar,  Inc.). 

Call  1-800-331-8331 

for  your  free  investment  guide 

0  The  Benham  Group9 

Part  of  theTzventieth  Century  Family  of  Mutual  Funds 

efree  investment  guide  contains  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  expenses.  Please 
id  it  carefully  before  you  invest.  *The  Fund's  shares  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  government.  +Forbes  magazine,  8/28/95  issue. 

e  Morningstar  overall  rating,  which  may  change  monthly,  is  calculated  from  the  Fund's  3-  and  5-year  average  annual  returns  in 
xss  of  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  Fund  performance  below  90-day 
easury  bill  returns.  The  Fund  received  a  4-star  rating  (out  of  75  funds)  for  the  3-year  period  and  a  5-star  rating  (out  of  56  funds) 
'the  5-year  period  ended  6/30/95.  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  five  stars,  and  22.5%  receive  four  stars. 
nham  Distrinttors,  Inc.  M5FOM 


Automobiles  That  Chang 


Wheels  of  fortune 


By    Parnelli    Jones 


The     Jeep     (circa     1944): 

Hard  to  imagine  the  Americans  fight- 
ing World  War  II  without  the  jeep.  It  was 
the  go-anywhere,  do-anything,  haul-most- 
things,  frx-it-yourself  vehicle  and  a  lot  of  sol- 
diers just  plain  fell  in  love  with  it.  The  jeep 
was  probably  the  only  thing  nice  they  had  to 
say  about  the  army. 

So  when  the  war  was  over,  they  bought 
them  at  surplus  and  made  dune  buggies  out 
of  them  and... well,  you  know  the  rest. 
Seems  like  half  the  vehicles  you  see  these 
days  have  some  jeep  genes  in  them.  Even  if 
they  just  go  from  the  house  to  the  mall, 
they've  got  four-wheel  drive  and  the  ads 
pitch  them  as  just  the  thing  for  climbing 
mountains  and  fording  streams  and,  who 
knows,  cracking  the  Siegfried 
Line.  But  the  jeep  was  the 
original  rugged  passenger 
vehicle. 
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1955    Chevrolet:    The  basic,  hai    , 

ass,   heavy-iron   American   car  has  bee || the  car 
around  for  a  long  time  and — in  my  opinio 
anyway — just  keeps  getting  better.  But  t 
thing  really  came  into  its  own  in  the  eai 
Fifties,  when  Chevrolet  started  turning  the    ■ 
out  with  clean  lines  and  a  little  more  pew 
than  you  needed  just  to  ease  around  towy^, 
This  was  the  period  when  the  small-blo   . 
V-8  engine  really  came  into  its  own,  a: 
eventually  grew  into  the  Chevy  350,  probal 
the  most  popular  V-8  of  all  time.  And  it  ^ The  Mi. 
no  coincidence  that  this  was  also  the  e 
when  stock  car  racing  really  took  off.  The  < 
companies  learned  that  what  won  on  Sund 

was    what   t 
people  boug  , 

A ':  on    Mondl 

Still  true.       1 10 


FYI 


'he  World 


1955-1960     Cadillac: 

This  was  the  car  that  took  a  certain 
look  all  the  way  over  the  top.  Big  tail- 
fins.  Lots  of  chrome.  Longer  and  wider 
than  a  city  bus.  These  were  the 
cars  you  needed  to  own  if 
you  wanted  people  to  no- 
tice you.  The  Cadillac  said 
you'd  made  it  and  you  were,  by 
God,  going  to  enjoy  it.  It  probably 
wasn't  any  accident  that  entertainers, 
like  Elvis,  just  loved  the  Caddys.  But 
it  was  also  the  car  that  made  lux- 
ury   into    something    you 
could  drive. 


lird  Mustang  1964-65:  This 
fU  the  car  that  made  Lee  Iacocca,  and  I 
swose  that  would  be  enough  of  a  reputa- 
m,  right  there.  But  the  Mustang  also  took 
tBEuropean  notion  of  "sports  car,"  which 
■nt  something  that  was  fun  to  drive — 
gftl  power  and  good  cornering  on  the  high- 
m  along  with  clean,  stylish  lines — and  had 
■t  enough  room  for  you  and  your  bathing 
m  and  turned  it  into  something  that 
«ericans  could  appreci 
iaflThe  Mustang  was  a 
ca:hat  understood  that 
(■ing  is  not  just  about 
Asportation.  There 
ha;  been  a  whole  lot 
imrs  since  that  have 
b|h  sold  to  people  who 
11  to  have  fun  on  the 
rol.  And  thev  all  go  back  to 
thMustang. 


Volkswagen  Beetle 
1945-1970:  They  tell  me  that 
this  car  was  Hitler's  idea.  If  it  is  true,  then 
it  proves  that  just  about  anybody  can  get 
one  thing  right.  Like  they  used  to  say,  even 
a  blind  pig  will  find  an  acorn  every  now  and 
then.  Anyway,  the  thing  about  this  car  is 
that  it  made  it  possible  for  a  lot  of  people 
to  drive.  With  that  little  air-cooled  engine, 
it  was  cheap,  reliable  and  easy  to  fix;  so  peo- 
ple who  might  have  otherwise  been  riding 
the  bus  were  owning  and  driving  their  own 
cars.  The  more  cars,  the  more  roads,  gas 
stations,  garages,  parts  suppliers... the  more 
drivers,  every  one  of  them  wanting  to  trade 
up  to  something  a  little  better.  You  won- 
der how  many  people  driving  around  in  a 
Mercedes  today  started  out  in  a  bug  20 
or  30  years  ago.  • 


Parnelli  Jones  is  FYI  's 

automotive  editor.  s 


. 
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My  ego  is  bigger  than  your  ego 


By   John    Gregory    Dunne 


1 


I  was  in  a  restaurant  in 
Santa  Monica  when  the  head  of  a  top  studio  stopped  by  to 
say  hello.  He  had  recently  undergone  heart  bypass  surgery, 
and  I  asked  how  he  was  feeling.  The  operation,  he  said, 
was  a  big  success,  he  had  never  felt  better.  I  started  to  tell 
him  that  I'd  had  the  same  operation  four  years  earlier,  but 
before  I  could  get  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  he  inter- 
rupted: "Of  course,  mine  was  much  more  serious  than 
yours."  It  was  mine  is  bigger  than  yours,  Hollywood  style. 

2  A  few  years  ago,  the  director  Fred  Zinnemann 
came  to  pitch  an  idea  to  one  of  Hollywood's 
child  executives.  Over  the  course  of  his  career, 
Zinnemann  had  directed  The  Search  (Montgomery 
Cliff's  first  film),  The  Men  (Marlon  Brando's  first 
picture),  The  Nun's  Story,  The  Member  Of  The 
Wedding,  The  Sundowners,  Oklahoma!,  The  Day  Of 
The  Jackal among  his  many  feature  films,  in  the  pro- 
cess winning  two  Academy  Awards  (From  Here  To 
Eternity,  A  Man  For  All  Seasons).  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  the  executive  was  not  entirely  certain 
who  Zinnemann  was,  and  why  he  was  taking  up 
his  valuable  time.  "Tell  me  about  yourself,  Mr. 
Zinnemann,"  he  said.  Ever  the  quiet,  courtly  mid- 
dle European,  Zinnemann  waited  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  "You  first." 

3  A  story  conference  in  Malibu  with  Shirley 
MacLaine.  There  was  a  scene  in  the  screenplay 
my  wife  and  I  had  written  that  Shirley  did  not  un- 
derstand. The  woman  protagonist  found  herself  in 
a  room  with  both  a  current  and  former  lover,  and 
the  situation  made  her  uncomfortable.  "Why?" 
Shirley  asked.  The  question  was  directed  at  my  wife.  "Do 
you  get  uncomfortable  when  you're  in  the  room  with  two 
guys  you  used  to  sleep  with?"  My  wife  allowed  that  she 
did.  "Well,  I  didn't  know  this  picture  was  about  your 
hang-ups,"  Shirley  said. 
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4 'You  know,  I  can't  figure  you  out,"  Barbra  Streisan 
suddenly  blurted  out  one  evening  at  dinner.  (M  ' 
wife  and  I  had  not  long  before  written  what  was  her  mo 
successful  picture,  A  Star  Is  Born.)  "What  do  you  think  ( 
me?"  (An  antic  replay  of  "Enough  talking  about  me,  let 
talk  about  you.  What  do  you  think  of  me?")  It  was  the  sir 
gle  question  I  least  wanted  to  answer.  "Barbra,  you  mac" 
us  a  great  deal  of  money,"  I  said  carefully.  "I'm  not  tall 
ing    about    business,"    she    said    firmly,    not    aboi 

to  be  denied.  "What  do  yc 
think  of  me."  I  considered  rur 
ning.  Then  I  took  a  dee 
breath.  "Barbra,  Joan  and 
have  been  married  16  years," 
said.  "And  she's  had  the  goc 
sense  never  to  ask  me  th 
question."  Barbra  fixed  me  i 
her  gaze.  "That  means  you') 
not  going  to  answer,  right?"  \ 
just  did,"  I  said. 

Summer  1974,  the  wee 
after  the  House  Judicial 
Committee  had  voted  articles  ( 
impeachment  against  Presidei 
Richard  Nixon.  At  a  dinm 
party  in  Malibu,  Dr.  Jules  Steii 
founder  of  MCA/Universal,  tl 
most  powerful  man  in  Holh 
wood  and  a  major  contribute 
to  the  Republican  Party,  af 
proached  the  guest  of  hono 
Tom  Wicker,  the  New  Yo\ 

Times  columnist.  "Mr.  Wicker,"  Dr.  Stein  said.  "How  ci 

I  get  my  money  back?"  • 


5; 


John  Gregory  Dunne  is  the  author  of  many  screenpla 

and  w/7j-ni  hnnbs    irirlnrliyi(j\)\i\A^r\(\  nnd\-\wn 


1  many  books,  including  Playland  and  Harp. 
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IEARN  HOW  YOU  COULD  HIT 

YOUR  INVESTMENT  GOALS 

RIGHT  ON  THE  HEAD! 

Call  1-800-952-TOOL  for  a  new  free  educational  videotape  from 
e  Options  Industry  Council  describing  stock  options  -  your  Options  Tool! 


[OWTO 
IPTIMIZE 

YOUR 

STOCK 
PRTFOLIO 

WITH 
OPTIONS 


ac 


Nail  down  and  protect  stock  profits 
at  minimal  cost. 

Pry  up  new  profits  to  provide  an  income 
flow  on  current  stocks. 

Tack  on  savings  by  reducing  the  net  cost 
of  purchasing  stock. 

Construct  ways  to  reduce  stock  losses. 

Our  new  free  videotape  can  show 
you  how  to  accomplish  all  this 
with  stock  options. 


And  when  you  call  you  can  learn  about 
a  free  options  seminar  in  your  area  led  by 
exchange  instructors. 

These  accredited  CFP*  courses  will  show 
you  other  ways  to  optimize  your  stock  port- 
folio and  hit  your  goals  right  on  the  head! 

Remember,  options  involve  risk  and  are 
not  for  everyone.  For  your  new  free 
options  videotape,  newsletter,  options 
strategy  guide  and  disclosure  document 
call  1-800-952-TOOL 

The  Certified  Financial  Planner  Board  of  Standards 

has  approved  this  course  for  2  continuing  education  credits. 


THE  OPTIONS 
INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

American  Stock  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
The  Options  Clearing  Corporation 


HlSTOBA 


"Ulysses"   EI  Generate 
Robusto   99-Proof,    1865 

Legend  has  it  that  General  Grant  himself  invented  the 
cigar  that  bore  his  name  simply  to  save  vital  time,  soaking 
pungent  Havana  leaf  in  sour-mash  Kentucky  bourbon  for 
a  quick  two-in-one  nicotine/alcohol  pick-me-up.  The 
1865  Matthew  Brady  daguerreotype  above  (later  re- 
touched into  a  more  sober  pose  for  posterity)  catches 
Grant  enjoying  his  first — but  not  his  last! — Ulysses. 

El  Kilometre-  y  Colosso 
Grande  No.    1,    1909 

Originally  fashioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  Havana 
banker  whose  wife  had  limited  him  to  one  cigar  per  day, 
the  Kilometro  soon  became  a  favorite  of  connoisseurs 
who  smoked  it  in  sections — each  with  its  own  band  and 
its  own  distinctive  flavor  and  draw.  Alas,  it  was  soon 
doomed  by  practical  matters  of  portability  and  storage. 


8,  actually, 
but  being 
an  artist, 
Bruce  McCall 
couldn  't follow 
orders 


i- 


|  Bom 

it  rim 

j  h  mi 
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Written    &   Illustrated 
by    Bruce    McCall 
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II   Negro  Morte,    1909 

Not  sold  in  stores!  Men  were  paid  to  sit  on  the  veranda 
of  Brazilian  rubber  plantation  mansions  and  smoke  "t 
Black  Cigar  of  Death" — a  lethal  admixture  of  chemia 
petroleum  tar  and  tobacco — all  night.  The  fumes  de> 
mated  the  mosquito  population:  five  billion  dead,  expe 
reckoned,  for  every  smoker's  life. 


igh  o 


Schmutz   No.    500,    1924 

The  most  expensive  cigar  ever  made  was  not,  stric 
speaking,  a  true  cigar  at  all.  It  was  a  rolled-up  $500  t 
burned  down  to  just  short  of  the  halfway  point  (d  ;  'K" 
marked  by  an  elastic  band),  so  that  banks  were  11  le- 
gally obliged  to  redeem  every  such  well-scorched  pie    . 
of  currency  for  a  new  one.  In  this  way,  boasted  the  i  I  in- 
ventor, silent-era  Hollywood  mogul  A. A.  Schmui 
"Smokink  cost  me  nuttink!"  ;  -it Patri. 
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ial  Cigars 


L.  Bomb  a    de    la   Rcvolucion,    1926 

Byhe  time  he  had  smoked  it  down  to  its  grotesquely 
svllen  midpoint,  so  much  nicotine-per-second  was 
beig  ingested  that  the  Nicaraguan  with  La  Bomba  in 
■mouth  would  almost  inevitably  faint,  throw  up  or 
ccvulse.  Those  who  didn't  were  pronounced  tough 

L  enough  to  join  the  Revolution, 

^k       Note:  the  Revolution  was 
cancelled  in  1928. 


Badger 

Booked 

C  rona   E  .  IV!  .  S  . , 

13  5 

|iness  adversaries  found  themselves  mesmerized  as 
ntana  mining  magnate  G.G.  Bludger  waved  his 
Irrely  bent  Havana  to  and  fro  during  heated  negotia- 
fis.  His  foes  thus  distracted,  Bludger  inevitably 
prged  with  the  best  of  the  deal.  It  didn't  come  cheap; 
:reas  the  typical  fine  cigar  of  the  time  was  rolled  on 
thigh  of  a  single  virgin,  Bludger's  idiosyncratic  Z- 
>e  required  three  senoritas  crammed  together  in  awk- 
positions,  using  their  whole  legs. 

filer's   Churchill  Monte 
Cisto   No.    2    Butt,    1945 

B  mad  Fuehrer's  even  wackier  doctor,  Morell,  had  an 
M.  that  could  reverse  the  tide  of  World  War  II  at  the 
Benth  hour:  expose  Adolf  to  the  same  heady  fumes  as 
Birchill  drew  from  his  beloved  Havanas,  and  it  would 
brig  him  the  same  visions,  spur  his  mind  to  the  same 
-■ning  strategies!  Nazi  agents  finally  grabbed  a  butt 
fpg  from  the  P.M.'s  car  on  a  road  near  Chequers  and 
■ited  it  to  Berlin — but  to  no  avail.  Indeed,  experts  now 
Bulate  that  it  was  neither  Luger  nor  cyanide  but  one 
wig  suck  on  Churchill's  butt  that  did  in  the  nonsmok- 
in  vegetarian  Hitler,  resolving  the  last  lingering  mystery 
jBVorld  War  II.  (Cigar  butt  courtesy  of  Archive  of  the 
G  at  Patriotic  War,  Leningrad,  1995.) 


"LifeSmoke   2000,"    1987 

Sweden's  laudable  effort  to  vanquish  every  health  hazard 
produced  a  medical  advance  and  a  commercial  dud. 
LifeSmoke  2000,  fitted  with  cooling  pipes,  filters  and 
odor  inhibitors,  automatically  shut  down  the  air  supply 
and  killed  the  smoke  if  a  built-in  meter  registered  nico- 
tine levels  above  Swedish  government  maximums.  "Good 
tobacco,"  noted  the  late  cigar  czar  Zino  Davidoff,  "but 
draws  like  a  clothespin."  • 
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The    Worst  Military  Decisions 

Of  The  2oth  Centur 


cisions  of  the 
choose  fro 


The  'winners  in  a  crowded  field 


By   Alistair    Horne 


he  worst  military  de- 
entury? What  an  immense  treasury  to 
rid  War  I  alone,  almost  every  military 
decision  one  can  think  of,  from  Tannenberg  to  the  Marne, 
from  Gallipoli  to  the  Somme,  from  Verdun  to  the  torpe- 
doeing  of  the  Lusitania,  from  the  very  mobilization  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  the  calamitous  Versailles  Treaty,  was  a 
colossal  blunder  on  somebody's  part.  That  very  war,  con- 
suming 10  million  young  lives  and  fought  "for  an  eggshell" 
{Hamlet),  still  evokes  the  black-humor  headline: 

ARCHDUKE  DISCOVERED  ALIVE 

GREAT  WAR  FOUGHT  IN  VAIN 

My  choice  for  'i4-'i8,  however,  remains  Verdun,  where 
both  sides  blundered,  the  Germans  in  attacking  and  the 
French  in  defending  ("regardless  of  the  cost,"  that  old  for- 
mula for  military  stupidity),  and  the  consequences  were 
so  historically  immense.  But  let's 
take  my  list  in  chronological  order. 


I J 
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Outraged  at  this  humiliation  by  a  tiny  country  of  pa 
parasols  and  Madame  Butterfly,  the  Tsar  decided  to  st 
a  fleet  round  the  world  to  reinforce  Vladivostok  a 
avenge  Port  Arthur.  Its  commander,  an  irritable  53-ye 
old  aristocrat  called  Admiral  Zinovy  Petrov 
Rozhdestvensky,  seemed  to  have  reckoned  it  was  doorr 
from  the  start.  His  ships,  he  told  St.  Petersburg,  w 
"untested  or  badly  built,"  and  he  had  "not  the  slight 
prospect"  of  success. 

It  began  badly.  In  the  North  Sea  the  nervy  Russians : 
into  some  British  fishing  trawlers,  taking  them  to 
Japanese  and  sinking  one  at  100-yards  range,  killing  t 
British  fishermen.  Public  opinion  clamored  for  war  w 
Russia;  in  consequence,  all  British  coaling  stations  on  j  1 
5,000-mile  route  were  denied  to  Rozhdestvensky.  Ai  '/j 
nearly  eight  months  at  sea,  his  42  ships  had  reached  '  ™' 


1  Tsushima,  1905 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
Japan,  awakened  from  her  centuries- 
long  slumber  by  Commodore  Perry 
and  Lieutenant  Pinkerton,  was  ex- 
panding into  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
Inevitably  she  came  into  conflict 
with  Tsarist  Russia,  pushing  south- 
wards from  Vladivostok.  Equipped 
by  the  British,  Japan's  new  navy  was 
probably  the  best-trained  and  most 
efficient  in  the  world — more  so  even 
than  the  Royal  Navy  of  that  date.  In 
February  1904,  the  Japanese — in  a 
mini-Pearl  Harbor — inflicted  a 
stinging  defeat  on  the  Russian  fleet 
at  her  key  base  of  Port  Arthur, 
knocking  out  seven  battleships  at  a 
cost  of  two  of  her  own. 


Verdun — 800,000  casualties 

in  an  area  the  size  of 
New  York's  Central  Park. 
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50-mile-wide  Straits  of  Tsushima  (meaning  "Island  of  the 
Donkey's  Ears")  between  Japan  and  South  Korea.  Neither 
ships  nor  crews  were  in  any  condition  to  fight. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  May  27th,  1905,  Admiral  Togo 
was  waiting,  and  in  a  classic  naval  maneuver  he  twice 
"crossed  the  T"  of  Rozhdestvensky's  column.  Within  min- 
utes the  leading  three  Russian  battleships  were  wrecks. 
Rozhdestvensky  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to 
hand  over  command.  At  1130  hours  on  the  following  day, 
the  Russians  ran  up  the  white  flag,  to  the  amazement  of 
a  nation  steeped  in  Samurai  traditions  of  no-surrender. 
Only  two  Russian  destroyers  and  a  light  cruiser  limped 
into  Vladivostok.  There  were  4,830  Russians  killed,  at  a 
cost  of  700  Japanese. 

It  was  the  most  complete  victory  in  naval  history.  In 
Russia,  news  of  the  catastrophe  provoked  the  1905 
Revolution,  opening  the  door  to  Lenin  12  years  later. 
Japan,  filled  with  a  sense  of  its  invincible,  Imperial  des- 
tiny, became  overnight  a  major 
Pacific  power,  with  dire  conse- 
quences down  the  line. 


The  tragic  irony  was  that  Verdun  also  bled  the  atta 
ing  Germans  almost  equally.  What  began  as  a  small  af 
resulted  in  combined  casualties  of  over  800,000  men 
most  of  them  inflicted  within  an  area  not  much  big 
than  New  York's  Central  Park. 

Verdun  cost  Germany  her  last  chance  of  defeating 
Allies  in  the  West,  but  the  impact  on  France,  elevating 
defeatist  Marshal  Petain  as  its  hero,  went  far  deerl 
French  losses  led  to  the  demoralization  that  defeated 
in  1940.  The  Pyrrhic  victory  par  excellence,  Verdun  w?| 
murderous  blunder  on  both  sides. 


3Hitl 
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er  Declares  War  on  the  U.S. 


At  Verdun  both  sides 

blundered^  the  Germans  in 

attacking  and  the 

French  in  defending 

('regardless  of  the  cost, "  that 

old  formula  for  military 

stupidity),  and  the 

consequences  were 

historically  immense. 


2  Verdun, 1916 
After  the  Battle  Of  The 
Marne  in  1914,  when  the 
Kaiser's  armies  had  failed  to 
defeat  France,  the  Germans 
stood  on  the  defensive  in  the 
West,  while  attacking  in  the 
East.  Only  once,  until  1918,  did 
they  deviate  from  this  strat- 
egy— at  the  beginning  of  1916. 
Then,  the  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff,  Erich  von 
Falkenhayn,  a  withdrawn,  un- 
popular figure  and  a  curious 
compound  of  ruthlessness  and 
indecision,  came  up  with  a 
novel  concept  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

Instead  of  trying  to  defeat  the  French  Army  outright, 
he  would  entice  it  into  defending  a  point  in  the  line  it 
could  not  afford  to  abandon.  There  he  would  "bleed  it 
white" — the  very  terminology  symptomatic  of  a  war  where 
soldiers'  lives  were  rated  as  little  more  than  corpuscles. 

The  place  he  selected  was  Verdun,  rated  the  world's 
strongest  fortress,  with  a  centuries-long  tradition  in  the 
defense  of  France,  and  only  150  miles  east  of  Paris.  The 
1914  campaign  had  left  it  in  a  narrow  salient,  vulnerable 
on  three  sides  to  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  German 
heavy  artillery. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1916,  1,220  German  guns 
opened  up  on  a  frontage  of  barely  eight  miles,  launching 
the  most  savage  artillery  battle  in  history.  The  French  lines 
sagged  but  held,  at  horrendous  cost.  The  immortal  slogan 
"They  Shall  Not  Pass"  was  coined.  In  what  became  an  af- 
fair of  national  honor,  France  rose  to  the  German  bait.  For 
ten  hideous  months  history's  longest  battle  raged. 


Most  historians  rate  Operation  Barbarossa,  Hitler's  att: 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  to  have  been  his  worst  military  bli 
der  (out  of  a  possible  five)  of  the  entire  war.  I  would,  he 
ever,  claim  that  his  seemingly  almost  casual  declaratior 
war    on    the    United    States 
December  nth,  1941,  proved  to 
even  more  decisively  disastrousi 
It  was  not  necessary.  Four  d 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  U.S.  1 
made   no   move   against   Hit 
Consider  the  state  of  the  war:  fr 
the    German    point    of  view, 
clearly  made  sense  to  keep  A 
erica  out  of  the  war.  Despite  I 
huge  support  "all  short  of  war"  t  :\ 
the    U.S.    had    been    provide 
British  convoys  since  1940,  the 
Boat   campaign   was   going  1 
tremely  well  for  Hitler.  By  19* 
sinkings  had  reached  a  peak, 
which  rate  Britain  would  have  1  [ 
one-quarter  of  her  whole  mercb  1 
fleet  within  the  coming  year. 
In  the  U.S.,  the  "America  Fii 
movement  still  had  considerable  support.  A  Gallup  Pol 
October  22, 1941,  reported  that  only  17%  of  Americans 
tually  favored  war  with  Germany,  and  as  late  as  the  su 
mer  of  1942,  U.S.  opinion  polls  showed  that  nea! 
one-third  favored  a  compromise  peace  with  Germany 
can  see  why  we  are  fighting  the  Japanese,"  commented  c 
Gallup  respondent,  "but  I  can't  see  why  we  are  fighti 
the  Germans." 

After  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  only  natural  that  I 
powerful  "Pacific  First"  military  lobby,  headed  by  1 
redoubtable  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  then  C-in-C  U 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  subsequently  Chief  of  Naval  Op' 
ations,  would  urge  Roosevelt  to  "tackle  Japan,  th 
Germany." 

If  Admiral  King  and  the  "Pacific  Firsters"  had  h 
their  way,  Britain  and  an  almost  mortally  wound 
Russia  might  well  have  been  left  to  fight  Hitler  aloi 
without  all-out  U.S.  support.  Had  Russia  been  smash 
in  '42,  as  was  likely,  a  subsequent  Anglo-American  v 
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tory  employing  conventional  weapons  alone  would  have 
been  inconceivable. 

Why  then  did  Hitler  take  this  fateful  decision?  Like 
Saddam  Hussein  half-a-century  later,  he  fell  prey  to  his 
own  propaganda,  accepting  poor  intelligence,  coupled 
with  his  own  parochial  ignorance,  into  grossly  underesti- 
mating U.S.  military  potential.  Secondly,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  war  in  Russia  was  as  good  as  won. 
Information  available  in  Moscow  since  glasnost  now  con- 
firms that — although  the  Wehrmacht  had  just  been  stopped 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow — as  of  December  1941,  Hitler  had 
good  reasons  for  judging  Stalin  to  be  in  the  market  for  a 
separate  peace. 

His    miscalculation   was    the 
West's  salvation. 
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4  Singapore,    1942: 
Repulse  and 
Prince   Of  Wales   sunk 

On  Sunday,  February  15th,  1942, 
British  Lieutenant-General  A.  E. 
Percival,  with  moustache  and 
rabbit  teeth,  surrendered  Sing- 
apore, reputedly  the  world's  most 
impregnable  bastion,  and  over 
100,000  troops  to  a  motley  force 
of  Japanese  of  little  more  than 
half  that  number  (62,200)  under  General  Yamashita 
(later  hanged  for  war  crimes).  A  heavy  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility fell  on  Churchill,  who  wrote  many  years 
later  that  it  was  "the  worst  disaster  and  largest  capitu- 
lation in  British  history." 

Churchill's  eyes  were  riveted  on  Hitler — on  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  His  policy  on  the  Far  East  was  to  rely  on 
America  and  "hope  for  the  best."  But  America  had  her 
hands  more  than  full  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  legendary 
15-inch  big  guns  of  Singapore  faced  out  to  sea,  not  inland 
over  the  narrow  strip  of  water  called  the  Johore  Strait,  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide  separating  Singapore  Island 
from  the  supposedly  "impenetrable"  jungle  of  Malaya  to 
the  North.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  form  a  Malaya  de- 
fense force. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  landed  at  Khota 
Bharu  in  the  north  of  Malaya,  and  began  working  their 
way  swiftly  southwards  through  that  jungle.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  two  most  powerful  ships  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Repulse  and  the  almost  new  Prince  Of  Wales  (which  had 
taken  part  in  the  sinking  of  the  mighty  Bismarck  the  pre- 
vious year),  headed  north  from  Singapore  to  intercept  the 
landings.  But  as  his  escorting  aircraft  carrier,  Indomitable, 
had  run  aground  in  Jamaica,  the  commander,  Admiral  Sir 
Tom  Phillips,  was  dependent  on  local  airfields  for  cover. 

So  Phillips  decided  to  head  back  to  Singapore,  but, 
not  wanting  to  break  radio  silence,  he  failed  to  request 
air  cover.  He  was  spotted  by  the  Japanese  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  10th,  and  within  minutes  the  two 
great  ships  were  sunk  by  torpedo  planes.  Phillips  and 


MacArthurs  troops  reeled 

back  to  the  38th  parallel. 

For  the  U.S.  forces  caught  up 

in  the  "bug-out"  in 
appalling  winter  conditions, 

it  was  one  of  the  worst 
defeats  in  American  history. 


700  men  went  down  with  them.  IlkAfl 

Abruptly  the  balance  of  the  whole  campaign  shift '  :!&c 
Malaya  lay  virtually  unprotected  from  the  sea.  The  b; 
door  to  Singapore  was  now  open,  its  British,  Austral 
and  Indian  defenders  demoralized  by  the  loss  of  the  t 
capital  ships.  A  month  later  Yamashita  had  captured  Ku 
Lumpur,  with  vast  military  stores.  By  the  end  of  Januz 
Percival  had  withdrawn  to  Singapore  Island,  but  he  s 
had  a  force  far  stronger  than  the  attackers — who  were  n 
exhausted,  and  nearly  out  of  ammunition. 

On  February  8th  Yamashita's  men  infiltrated  across  ;  :,K>tr 
Straits.  A  week  later  the  "impregnable"  fortress  sum,  .:;ici 
dered,  without  much  fight,  a 
despite    Churchill's    order 
"every  inch  of  ground  to  be  ( 
fended."  One  of  Yamashita's 
nior  officers  wrote  later:  "If  i 
British  had  held  out  for  a  f » 
more  days,  they  could  have  c 
feated  the  Japanese  forces." 

At  a  cost  of  3,500  killed,  t 
Japanese    had    smashed   ft 
ever  the  British  Empire  intiijwin 
East,  and  with  it  the  myth   m  m 
White  Superiority.  Had  1 
defenders  foreseen  that  thn 
and-a-half  years  of  captivity 
the  most  atrocious  conditions  lay  ahead — many  ■>  eh, 
them  were  among  the  12,000  POWs  who  died  on  bii  i\rthui 
Burma  Railway — they  might  well  have  fought  on  wjjfe.  But 
greater  desperation.  !»«■ 
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The  Advance  to  the  ■ 

Yalu  River,    1950  in 

On  September  15th,  1950,  the  troops  under  the  commatj^m; 
of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  C-in-C(p  MIV 
the  UN  command  since  July  10th,  landed  at  Inchon.  T 'ij hnese,  1 
landing  followed  the  surprise  attack  by  Kim  II  Sun  1  :fc\  [ 
Communist  North  on  June  25,  which  had  all  but  defeat»|tworld  ^ 
the  South  Koreans,  and  the  handful  of  Americans  rush:  ^dec 
in  from  Japan  to  support  them.  [,: 

One  of  warfare's  most  inspired  amphibious  operatio 
Inchon  caught  the  North  Koreans  completely  off-balar    j  h 
and  changed  the  course  of  the  Korean  War.  By  the  beg! 
ning  of  October,  MacArthurs  victorious  forces  were  pi;  IVould 
suing  a  broken  enemy  across  the  38th  parallel.  Brimmi  .,;-. 
over  with  hubris  and  determined  to  smash  the  Commun 
forces  once  and  for  all,  MacArthur  persuaded  Preside .  -h: ; 
Harry  S  Truman  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  the  Y; 
River,  the  highly  sensitive  frontier  with  both  Mao's  Chi 
and  Stalin's  Soviet  Union.  This  was  despite  inform 
warnings  from  Delhi  that,  in  this  event,  China,  already 
odds  with  the  U.S.,  would  intervene. 

Undetected  by  Western  Intelligence,  hundreds  of  the 
sands  of  Chinese  "volunteers"  began  infiltrating  by  nig.  | ->...,. 
and  with  great  skill,  across  the  Yalu.  As  the  UN  fori 
moved  north  from  Pyongyang,  the  North  Korean  q 
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MacArthur's  commander,  Gen- 
et Walker,  found  himself  heading 
■i  a  mixed  force  of  100,000  men 
I)  rugged,  wintry  country,  and 
Bering  a  front  several  times  wider 
mi  the  much  more  readily  defensi- 
■38th  parallel. 

■  nevitably,  the  force  became  di- 
wd.  On  November  25th,  as  Walker 
m  preparing  his  final  blow,  the 
■nese  struck  with  devastating  force 
■ig  the  Chongchon  River  valley, 
>«i  eight  armies  of  30  divisions,  to- 
ting 300,000  men,  several  times  the 
Alable  strength  of  the  UN  troops, 
was  a  giant  ambush. 
MValker's   right   wing   crumpled. 

■  ftly  the  line  buckled,  and  Mac- 
■hur's  troops,  in  an  unparalleled  re- 
wal  of  fortune,  reeled  back  to  the 
Hi  parallel.  For  the  U.S.  forces 
Bght  up  in  the  "bug-out"  in  ap- 
Bing  winter  conditions,  it  was  one 
Bthe  worst  defeats  in  American 
•ory. 

•Thirteen  thousand  casualties  were 
Bfered  in  the  withdrawal,  and  the 
ftndary,  untouchable,  invincible 
BcArthur  was  sacked  a  few  months 
:lr.  But  the  longer  term  conse- 
Bnces  were  far  greater.  It  meant 
■t  the  Korean  War  could  not  now 
■won,  and  would  drag  on  for  an- 
■er  two-and-a-half  bitter  years, 
■ting  in  all  54,000  American  lives, 
:fld  many  more  Koreans  and 
flinese.  Communist  China  now 
jldenly  became  a  major  figure  on 
d  world  stage. 

:Wi.s  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  West  by 
I  East,  it  stood  in  a  straight  line 
:ln  Tsushima  and  Singapore,  and 
Aid  be  seen  to  lead  directly  to 
Btnam  a  decade  later. 
AVould  General  Giap,  his  Viet 
Asants  and  Soviet  supporters, 
fir   have    risked    taking   on    the 

tht  of  America  had  it  not  been 
that    humiliating    display    of 

ikness  on  the  Chongchon  River 
lovember  1950?  • 

, I  stair  Horne  is  the  author  of 
(e  Price  Of  Glory:  Verdun  1916. 

recently  published  Monty:  The 
[nely  Leader,  1944-5  and  A  Bun- 
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v_J  Iv  JlL  rV  1     JL_)  L^i  J\  D  lL  O       These  knives  can  definitely  cut  it 


By   A.G.    Russell 


To  UNDERSTAND  THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  KNIVES  SHOWN 

here,  you  need  to  remember  that  50  or  60  years  ago,  when- 
ever a  male  child  reached  what  some  family  member 
deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  level  of  maturity  and  judgment, 
he  would  be  given  a  knife. 

My  first  knife  was  presented  to  me  at  age  five — at  least 
two  years  too  early,  as  it  turned  out.  The  knife  was  a  small, 
3  1/2-inch  stock  knife.  That  is,  a  knife  with  three  blades 
perfectly  suited  for  a  young  whittler,  with  greenish  trans- 
parent scales  with  a  naked  lady  under  each  side.  This  knife 
was  given  me  by  my  great-great-uncle.  He  was  about  80 
and  may  not  have  seen  the  photographs.  My  grandmother 
and  aunts  certainly  saw  them  and  were  shocked.  My 
mother  said,  "He's  only  five.  Don't  make  a  fuss  and  he  will 
never  notice." 

She  was  right.  By  the  time  those  pictures  would  have 
been  of  interest,  I  had  long  since  lost  that  particular  knife. 
But  not  the  passion  for  knives,  which  grew  stronger  as  I 
grew  older.  As  a  dealer,  maker  and  collector,  knives  be- 
came my  life. 

Every  boy  carried  a  knife  back  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  As  an  Army  brat  growing  up  all  over  the  country,  I 
was  grown  before  I  heard  of  some  boy  using  a  knife  at 
school  for  anything  worse  than  carving  a  girl's  name  on 


and  m 
\  neve 


the  surface  of  his  desk.  Today,  if  a  b 
carries  anything  larger  than  the  smallt 
Swiss  Army  knife,  he  will  have  to  leave 
at  home  or  find  a  way  of  sneaking  it  through  a  metal  d 
tector  at  school. 

Knives  continued  to  be  important  to  some  of  us,  an 
many  of  us  have  become  knife  collectors.  "Collector"  i; 
word  that  does  not  set  well  with  some  knife  people.  Th 
feel  that  collecting  is  somehow  effete  and  not  manly.  I  tiafcj  he  larc 
had  many  steady  customers  tell  me  with  great  firmness  tfc  tjiie  knivt 
they  were  not  collectors,  that  they  were  only  interested 'ijKtoftlie 
using  knives.  When  I  asked  them,  "How  many  knives  < 
you  own?"  they  would  often  answer,  "Oh,  maybe  30c 
And,  sometimes,  even  more. 

People  who  like  knives  tend  to  own  a  lot  of  them.  I  ha  itd\\  i 
about  40  in  my  kitchen  and  tend  to  use  all  but  three 
four.  I  also  own  several  pocket  knives  that  I  carry,  two  f Ersarter h 
three  at  a  time.  I  have  sold  two  collections  in  past  years »*jibuv a  kn 
help  finance  my  business,  and  those  were  hard  partin^'iaidther 
When  I  was  asked  to  decide  on  five  knives  I  would  want  The  ot> 
my  collection,  it  took  me  about  two  weeks  to  come  up  ww|feiyrMij, 
this  selection.  And  two  more  months  to  work  up  tl 
courage  to  put  it  on  paper.  :  4 

Only  five?  j  res. 
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fell,  if  it  must  be 
and  only  five,  then  you 
Id  never  go  wrong  with  these: 

|e  large  knife  above  is  a  Scagle.  Bill  Scagle 
le  knives  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  selling 
5t  of  them  through  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  of  New  York 
ron  Lengerke  and  Antoine  of  Chicago,  the  greatest 
|door  houses  of  their  day;  a  day  which  is,  sadly,  gone. 
[n  addition  to  making  his  fine  pieces,  Bill  Scagle  in- 
red  W.D.  (Bo)  Randall  to  get  into  the  knife  business 
ail  become  a  legend.  But  that  is  another  story.  It  was  30 
■rs  after  his  death  before  Scagle  was  fully  appreciated  but 
B>uy  a  knife  like  the  one  you  see  here,  you  will  have  to 
■nd  the  price  of  a  fine  automobile. 
■The  other  four  knives  represent  some  of  the  finest  of 
■ny  really  fine  contemporary  knife  makers,  starting  at 
k  o'clock  with  the  Parachutist's  Knife  by  Deitmar 
Jbssler,  Europe's  oldest  and  finest  maker  of  straight 
kves.  This  knife  is  engraved  by  Stanley  Stolz  of  Sweden. 


It  has  integral  hilt  and  butt,  and  handles  of  woolly  mam- 
moth ivory.  The  knife  sells  for  $8,995. 

At  two  o'clock  is  a  gentleman's  hunter  by  Buster 
Warenski,  who  is  America's — if  not  the  world's — finest 
maker  of  straight  knives.  The  knife  is  engraved  by  Buster's 
wife  Julie.  Both  the  blade  and  the  nickel-silver  hilt  are  en- 
graved. The  handles  are  mastodon  ivory.  This  knife  sells 
for  $2,495. 

At  seven  o'clock  is  a  folder  by  Ron  Lake, 
the  dean  of  folding-knife  makers. 
His  inter-frame  style  of  han- 
dles is  copied  by  mak- 
»        ers  around  the 
world.  This  knife 
has  stainless-steel 
handles  inlaid  with  amber 
India  stag.  The  knife  has  a  rose-gold  bail  and  screws,  and 
sells  for  $3,395. 

At  eight  o'clock  is  the  Tim  Herman  folder  with  stain- 
less handle  inlaid  with  Australian  opal.  The  handles  are 
engraved  and  inlaid  with  gold  by  the  maker.  This  knife 
sells  for  $8,495. 

While  I  cannot  personally  afford  to  own  this  kind  of 
art,  there  are  people  who  can,  which  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure as  well  as  the  occasional  commission.  There  is  some- 
thing about  a  fine  blade.  Something  that  I  first 
experienced  as  a  five-year-old  boy  and  have  never  gotten 
over  and  never  will.  • 

A.G.  Russell  is  honorary  president  of  the  Knife  Makers 
Guild,  president  of  the  Knife  Collectors  Club  and  a  member  of 
the  Cutlery  Hall  Of  Fame. 
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Ways  To  Declare 

Moral  Victory 


riei 


1 


.after  being  trounced  6-0,  6-2 


By    George    Plimpton 


ibW-' 
law 


At  net  shake  your 
opponent's  hand  and  remark,  "I  guess  you  didn't  get  my 
message  last  night."  When  opponent  professes  igno- 
rance, shrug  and  say  as  follows:  "I  was  hoping  we  could 
have  postponed  this.  You  may  not  have  heard,  but  Sybil" 
(pick  any  name)  "died  yesterday  afternoon."  Turn  away 
and  head  for  courtside.  Reach  chair.  Bury  head  in  towel. 

2  Remark  at  net  that  vou  were  increasingly  surprised  as 
the  match  went  on  that  there  wasn't  an  umpire.  "I 
mean  frankly,  some  of  the  calls!"  Accompanied  by  rueful 
shake  of  head.  "I  mean  I  didn't  realize  that  your  club 
doesn't  provide  someone  to  control  things  around  here.  I 
mean  those  foot  faults  of  yours,"  etc.,  etc. 


3  Avoid  opponent  at  net.  Sit  briefly  in 
chair  at  courtside,  mop  brow  briefly 
with  towel,  then  cross  to  other  side  as 
if  match  is  still  on.  When  opponent 
points  out  that  match  is  over,  register 
surprise  and  indignation  that  match  is 
not  three  out  of  five  sets.  Indicate  that 
loss  of  first  two  was  tactical.  Repeat 
phrases  of  bewilderment  such  as  "Well, 
I'll  be  hog- tied,"  or  "I'll  be  the  son  of  a 
sea  cook,"  etc.,  whatever  is  regionallv  ap 
propriate.  If  opponent  seems  sympathet 
even  apologetic  ("Gee,  I'm  sorry  about  this 
pat  him  or  her  on  back  and  say,  "Don't  worry,  it 
isn't  your  fault."  If  by  chance  opponent,  over- 
whelmed by  the  force  of  your  despair,  suggests 
going  back  on  court  and  playing  three  out  of  five, 
demur  and  sav  vou  are  too  flustered  to  continue, 
that  psychologically  the  damage  has  been  done. 


back  and  forth  as  if  beating  off  fruit  bat.  Clutch  at  sid  - 
Start  collapse,  first  on  one  knee,  then  other,  and  finally  t 
court  surface  itself.  Arch  body  as  if  in  spasm.  Call  oi 
"Sybil!"  When  alarmed  opponent  reaches  your  side,  slow  ££L. 
extend  your  hand.  Whisper  in  his  (or  her)  ear:  "Jake"  (ar  *>  "; 
name  that  is  not  the  right  one)  "if  it  had  to  be  anyone,  I'i 
glad  it  was  you."  Ask  for  a  cigarette. 

5  Arrange  to  have  comely  member  of  opposite  sex  arri\ 
near  courtside  in  foreign  car  of  expensive  make- 
two-seater  roadster,  if  possible,  the  top  down — with  mot( ' 
of  such  power  that  it  shakes  the  chassis  slightly  as 
idles.  When  last  point  is  over,  head  immediately  f( 
courtside  (ignoring  opponent 
waiting  at  net)  to  be  console 
by   comely   member  ( 


Ignore  the 

opponent  and 

head  for  the 

opposite  sex. 


opposite   sex.   A  Ion  .. 
embrace  is  preferabli 
Impression    must   t 
given  that  during  mate 
one's  mind  was  fixe 
not    on    play    (henc  . 
inability  to  remembt ) 
score,  four  double  faults-;-;: 
in  one  game,  etc.)  buto 
pleasantries  arranged  fc  j 
afterwards — the  late  aftei 
noon   Champagne  tete-aiiftTp 
tete  on  Seal  Rock  overlooking  blue  waters  c ' 
bay,  etc.,  etc.  Onlv  acknowledgment  one  migr 
tender  is  slight  wave  to  opponent  waiting  at  ne 
who  is  doubtless  staring  at  vanishing  sports  ca 
and  wondering  if  there's  enough  change  lel< 


KEu 


4  When  he  (or  she)  wins  match  point,  tilt  slightly  to  left, 
give  short  moan,  then  start  slow  crab-like  movement 
toward  net.  Simulate  retch.  Widen  eyes.  Swish  racquet 


on  locker-room  shelf  to  get  soft  drink  from  dispense'**** 
outside  tennis  shop.  • 


In  the  world  of  sports,  George  Plimpton  has  been  thert 
done  that,  and  written  memorably  about  it  all. 


K 
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tESSORIES 


■  D  GN  WAREHOUSE  -  MIROIR  BROT  MIRRORS 

hM  xx  Mirrofs  at  a  33X  discount'  World's  finest  shaving  and  mate-up 

HU  1-800-700-4440  or  Fax  310-858-14661  for  complete  brochure 

^PS  Of  LONDON*  The  Essential  Accessor.  Available  at  Fine 

]y.  luggage.  Specialty  and  Department  Stores 
tR  PEOPLES  Oliver  Peoples  found  its  inspiration  in  the  exquisite 
ind  workmanship  of  the  Amencan  Machine  Age  The  result  is  a 
M 1  of  the  finest  quality  ophthalmic  frames,  sun  dops  and  sunglasses 


1.HH  SHOE  COMPANY"        aurer  of  custom-quality  shoes  and 
am  discnminating  gentlemen  since  188+ 

,«:N-EDMON0S  SHOE  C0RTORAT10N  World-class  footwear 
iM  Named  "one  of  the  25  products  America  mates  best"  by  the  Made 
m  Foundation  Distinctive  footwear  handcrafted  of  all-natural 

)SS  CREEK  APPAREL  The  Exceptional  Shirt  If  you  seek  the  per- 
bnauon  of  comfort,  style  and  purpose,  conskier  Cross  Creek  Look 

Creek  in  men  s  specialty  stores  and  the  fine  department  stores 

ecoumry 

17,     DS"  END  Lands'  End  sells  traditionally  styled  clothing  for  men. 
nd  children  -  including  their  famous  Pinpoint  Oxford  shirts 
ng  is  guaranteed  absolutely  Free  catalog  1-800-350-4444- 


^iSUMER  ELECTRONICS 


8.  E  6  &  OLUFSEN  .  jroduced  finely 
i^nidio  products  for  the  discerning  customer  Ergononuc.  beautiful 
^Hi  concert  with  performance  and  quality  are  trademark. 

9.  L  A  CAMERA  INC  .  .         ..it  pocket-sized autofocus 55mm 
aB«ith  super  sharp  £-7omm  zoom  lens,  built-in  automatic  flash  with 
nSreduction.  automatic  rewind  and  DX  coding 

10.SHIBA  THEATERVIEW  PROJECTION  TELEVISIONS  Toshiba 
*»  slim-deagn  projeaion  TV's  are  available  in  4  screen  sizes  and  2 
all  with  superior  picture  quality  and  advanced  sound  systems 

.OUGHBVS  Established  in  1898.  Wiiloughby's  is  the  oldest  and 

is  photographic  and  electronics  retailer  in  New  York  City  We 
minted  prices  and  the  largest  selection  of  photographic,  electronic 
iter  products,  combined  with  the  highest  level  of  service 


ICUTIVE  GIFTS 


12.  TIQUE  WINE  COMPANY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  Matches 

Ic^ftnal  w  re -afite  Rothschild,  etc  ccasions  or  the 

[  s  birth  year,  impressively  encased  with  the  London  Times 
it  birthdate  and  vintage  report 

OJS  &  HOFFMAN  man  is  the  source  for  the  finest  in 

othing  and  furnishings  Brioni.  Hickey-Freeman  and  Oxxford  Clothes, 
ne.  Stefano  Rica.  Ferragamo  and  more  Florida's  private  clothier  with 
I  service  since  1940  1-800-628-6287 

E  SHARPER  IMAGE  Our  Corporate  Incentive  Program  increases 
novates  and  rewards  with  unique  gifts  everyone  wants  We  specialize 
ety  of  high-quality  unique  merchandise  programs  or  merchandise 
le  and  rewards  redeemable  in  our  award  winning  catalog  or  eighty 
anonwide  For  more  information,  call  1-800-344-9919 

■VERSTATE  FINE  ART*-BROKERS  OF  EXCLUSIVE 

T  Collect  rare,  authentic.  Salvador  Dali  graphics  fr  5-1974 


aiog  1-800-999-DALI I J234. 


RACUSE  LANGUAGE  SYSTEMS  Call  today  for  more 

Bon  and  a  FREE  copy  of  the  Syracuse  Language  Letter*  1800)  688-19J7 


.URANCE/FINANCIAL 


.  <  TRAVEL  CARD 


BENHAM  GROUP 


3rd  for  air  travel  purchases 


call  1-800-331-8331. 


BERGER  FUNDS  Send  for  more  information  including  updated 
ises  Please  read  them  carefully  before  investing 


20.  CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE  CBOE Technology  Index 
consists  of  30  high  technology  stock  which  trade  on  the  NYSE  and  NASDAQ 
For  information  contact  the  CBOE  at  1-800  OPTIONS  or. 

http    www  cboe  com 

21.  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 
Free  video  explains  currency  futures  and  options 

22.  FRANKLIN  FUNDS  For  more  information  on  the  Franklin  Valuemark 
Fund,  please  call  1-800- 342-FLIND.  ext  F802. 

23.  UNION  BANK  OF  SWITZERLAND  Lnion  Bank  of  Switzerland 
The  Pnvate  Bank.  Please  call  Mr  Peter  F_  Guernsey.  Jr  1-212-821-3821 


JEWELRY  &  WATCHES 


24.  A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  A  La  Vieille  Russie.  founded  in  1851.  has  always 
been  a  family  business  Dealers  in  FABERGE.  jewelry,  gold  boxes,  paintings, 
icons  A  recent  brochure  is  available  781  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  NY.  10022 

25.  ALAIN  SILBERSTEIN  WATCHES 

Automatic  Chronograph  -  Limited  Edition 

26.  BAUME  &  MERCIER  Creating  quality  time  for  over  160  years. 
Baume  6  Mercier  exemplifies  the  highest  standard  of  quality  watchmaking 
Conceived  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  appreciate  the  essence  of 
contemporary  style  and  unsurpassed  quality,  the  Baume  6  Mercier  collection 
is  beyond  perfection 

27.  BREITLING  USA,  INCORPORATED 

28.  FORSCHNER  GROUP  INC  Watches  built  like  our  Onginal 

res  Please  send  for  our  free  brochure  featuring  our  full  line 
of  watches 

29.  GUCCI  TIMEPIECES  Classic  Swiss  timepieces  in  an  assortment  of 
styles  for  men  and  women  Available  in  Gucci  shops,  department  stores  and 
fine  jewelry  stores  worldw  ide 

30.  HARRY  WINSTON  "rt- rjT.  r-irr.  .'.inston  is  synonymous  with 
the  finest  jewelry,  gemstones  and  timepieces.  Five  salon  locations  worldwide 
feature  these  luxunousand  original  designs 

31.  RENAISSANCE  PEN  COMPANY  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
Introducing  a  writing  instrument  so  finely  designed  that  it  rivals  the  beauty 
of  the  Faberge  Eggs  Available  at  finer  stores  nationwide 

32.  VACHERON  CONSTANTIN  vacheron  Constantin  is  the  oldest  watch 
manufacturer  in  the  world,  featunng  five  different  families  of  watches.  "The 
Phidias."  "The  Absoluts,"  "The  Historique."  "The  Complications'  and  The 
Essentials ' 

33.  VAN  CLEEF  &  ARPELS  Founded  in  1906.  Van  CleefGArpels  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  jewelers  of  the  20th  century  Van  Cleef  G  Arpels  is 
renowned  for  its  use  of  the  finest  gemstones.  innovative  designs  and  extra- 
ordinary craftsmanship  For  information,  visit  our  New  York.  Beverly  Hills. 
Palm  Beach,  or  Honolulu  salons  or  call  (800.'    57  - 


RETAIL 


34.  THE  BERETTA  GALLERY:         .  e  selection  of  world  s  finest  sport 

.  accessories,  footwear,  hats,  country  shins  and  pants, 

giftware.  and  premium  grade  sporting  arms  Free  catalog 

35.  BLOOMINGDALE'S-THE  MEN'S  STORE  At  His  Serv.ce-Our  com- 
plimentary shopping  service  for  gentlemen  Please  call  Cathy  Newmar 
705-5030  in  NY.  16121 883-2617  in  Minneapolis  and  I3121 440-4520  in  Chicago 

36.  ROLLS-ROYCE  MOTOR  CARS  Additional  information  on 
purchasing  or  leasing  Rolls-Royce  or  Bentley  Motor  Cars 


SPORTS/EXERCISE 


37.  COBRA  GOLF  INCORPORATED  Oversize  irons  and  metalwoods  for 
men.  women  and  seniors  Free  product  catalog  upon  request 


HOTELS 


38.  HOTEL  LE  BRISTOL  Your  base  in  Pans  should  be  the  best  best 
location,  food,  concierge  desk,  rooms,  and  rooftop  pool  Our  luxury  and 
discreet  professionalism  await  you. 

39.  INTER-CONTINENTAL  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS  .-.rule other 
hotels  award  free  miles  per  stay,  only  Inter-Continental  gives  you  500 
miles  everyday  Whether  you  travel  at  corporate  or  leisure  rates 

For  more  information,  call  1-800- }r 


40.  THE  JEFFERSON  HOTEL  -  RICHMOND,  I 
Virginia's  only  5  Diamond  Hotel  Historic  hotel  located  in 
downtown  Richmond  Corporate  rates  and  packages  available 
For  reservations  and  information  call  1-800-424-8014 

41.  THE  LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Complimentary  1905  Directory  with  its  exclusive  cover  design  from  Baccarat, 
contains  color  photographs,  descriptions  and  rate  information  on  295 
member  hotels  worldwide 

42.  NIKKO  HOTELS  INTERNATIONAL-NORTH  AMERICA 

Seven  stunning  properties  in  North  America  bring  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the 
world  of  luxury  hotels  Thoughtful  amenities  at  these  hotels  include  in-room 
refreshment  centers,  plush  bathrobes.  Fitness  Centers.  Executive  Business 
Centers  and  a  true  commitment  to  the  Japanese  tradition  of  service 

43.  THE  PENINSULA  BEVERLY  HILLS  Featunng  196  guest  room 
accommodations  and  offering  personalized  guest  service,  the  Peninsula 
Beverly  Hills  is  the  only  5  Star  and  5  Diamond  hotel  in  Beverly  Hills. 

44.  THE  PLAZA  HOTEL  A  New  York  landmark  since  1907.  the  Plaza  Hotel 
is  renowned  for  its  elegant,  prestigious  accommodations  for  the  discerning 
traveler  For  information  and  reservations,  call  1-800-759-3000 


TRAVEL 


45.  BAHAMAS  OUTER  ISLAND 

46.  BARBADOS  TOURIST  AUTHORITY 

Agency  to  promote  tourism  for  the  Government  of  Barbados 

47.  B&B  AND  BENEDICTINE  LIQUEUR  Celebrating  France  is  easy  with 
a  tour  to  the  Benedictine  Distillery  in  Normandy  and  a  collection  of  recipes 
from  The  BSB  Experience-  This  collection  of  delicious  food  and  dnnk  recipes 
has  been  developed  to  please  the  most  discnminating  palate 

48.  THE  CLOISTER,  SEA  ISLAND,  GEORGIA  A  Mobil  Five-Star 
resort,  offer  five  miles  of  beach,  full-service  spa,  championship  golf,  golf 
learning  center,  tennis  horseback  riding  dancing  Full  American  Plan 
800-SEA-ISLAnd 

49.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPORT  PROMOTION  -  THAILAND 

50.  JAMAICA  JAMAICA8  Escape  to  the  most  unique  golf,  tennis  and 
watersports  vacation  in  the  world  The  Super-Inclusive'  freedom  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  very  best  of  everything  from  unlimited  golf,  tennis,  scuba 

to  true  gourmet  dining  unlimited  premium  brand  cocktails,  luxurious  rooms 
and  hot.  live  entertainment  all  for  one  simple  upfront  price  No  tipping 
Free  brochure 

51.  THE  TOURIST  AUTHORITY  OF  THAILAND  Thailand  Discover  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom  Many  treasures  waiting  to  delight  you  in  our 
ancient  land  Tounst  Authority  of  Thailand 


OTHER 


52.  AMWAY  CORPORATION  One  of  the  largest  direct  selling 
companies  in  the  world,  Amway  markets  thousands  of  quality  products  and 
provides  a  business  opportunity  to  people  in  over  60  countries 

Free  information  packet 

53.  DESERT  MOUNTAIN  PRIVATE  GOLF  COMMUNITY 

Desert  Mountain  -  one  of  the  most  upscale  and  unique  golf  and 
recreational  communities  in  the  world 

54-  DUNHILL  INTERNATIONAL  CIGARETTES 

55.  DUNLOP  TIRES 

56.  INVESTOR'S  BUSINESS  DAILY  For  information  about  the 
investment  and  business  world  every  business  day.  call  1-800-642-4447  to 

(reeks  FREE  Subscribers  within  the  last  4  months  not  eligible 

57.  REMY  MARTIN  COGNAC  Remy  Martin  Cognac  video  complimentary, 
call  1-800-678-REMY  While  supplies  last 

58.  THE  SENSONIC",  BY  TELEDYNE  WATER  PIK 

The  SenSonic^  Plaque  Removal  uses  sonic  motion  —  30.000  gentle  brush 
strokes  per  minute  -  to  remove  plaque  like  no  ordinary  toothbrush 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-52, -2774 

59.  SKYY  V0DKA-"THE  INTELLIGENT  DRINK" 

Try  the  cleanest  vodka  available  Distilled  in  America  from  Amencan  grain. 
Send  for  your  (ree  promotional  gift  from  SKYY 

60.  VTECH  COMMUNICATIONS  VTECH's  DIGITAL.  900  MHz. 
cordless  telephones  deliver  maximum  RANGE,  unparalleled  SECURITY,  and 
above  all.  CLARITY  Call  1-800-624-5688  You'll  like  what  you  hear 


F  Free  Information,  Please  Send  in  Your  R.S.V.P.  Card  Today  or  Call  Toll  Free:  1-800-463-6903,  or  Fax  Your  Completed  Card  to  Us  at:  1-312-922-3165 


Youthful  Triumphs 


1 


What's  better  than  an  So-yard  runt 
(A  99 -yard  run.) 

By    Bruce   Jay    Friedman 


My  rendition  of  "I 
Understand"  in  front  of  500  guests  at  the  Laurel's  Country 
Club  in  Sackett  Lake,  New  York — in  which  I  never  once 
sang  off-key. 

2  The  silver  dollar  I  received  on  Broadway  from  Lou 
Costello,  who  patted  me  on  the  head  and  said:  "You 
are  the  nicest  little  boy  in 
the  whole  world." 


Bliss  is  a  silver  dollar 

and  a  pat  on  the  head  from 

your  childhood  hero. 


3  The  carton  of  "Thanks" 
candybars  I  was  award- 
ed for  my  safety  slogan: 
Follow  the  red  and  the 
green  and  you'll  be  in  the 
pink. 

4  The  pass  I  intercepted 
on  the  one-yard  line 
at     Macombs     Dam 
Park  in  the  Bronx, 
after  which  I  ran  the 
full   length   of  the 
field   for   a   touch- 
down  against  swift 
Catholic  School  de- 
fenders. 

5  The  first  story  I  sold — 
to  Hollis  Alpert  of 
The  New  Yorker,  who  told 
me  recently:  "I  discov- 
ered you.  Discover  me 
back."  • 

Bruce  Jay  Friedman 
is  a  novelist,  playwright, 
essayist  and  screenwriter. 
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The  Scotch  Malt  Whisky  Society 


i 


mfJi 


An  Evening  Of  Rare  &  Unique  Single  Malt  Scotch  Whiskies 


The  Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers  -  Chicago,  IL 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  Tower  Club  -  Dallas,  TX 

Thursday,  October  19,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  City  Club  of  San  Francisco  -  San  Francisco,  CA 

Tuesday,  October  24,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  J.W.  Marriot/Century  City  -  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Thursday,  October  26,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  Hyatt  Regency  -  Denver,  CO 

Thursday,  November  2,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  Swissotel  -  Atlanta,  GA 

Wednesday,  November  8,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  Inter-Continental  Hotel  -  Miami,  FL 

Thursday,  November  9,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  Ritz  Carlton  -  Boston,  MA 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


J.W.  Marriot  -  Washington,  D.C. 

Wednesday,  November  15,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


The  St.  Moritz  At  The  Park  -  New  York,  NY 

Thursday,  November  16,  1995 
6:30  -  8  :30  pm 


Scotch  Malt  Whisky  Society  Members:  $50 
Non-Members:  $65 

Reservations  are  limited,  tickets  by  advance  purchase  only 

For  Informotion 
Telephone  Toll-Free  1-800-990-1991 


r 


Farewell,  My  Fivelies 


The  Fifth  Man 

It  was  England's  primary  growth  industry  of  the  1980s; 
fingering  the  purported  "fifth  man"  who  helped  Kim 
Philby,  Donald  Maclean,  Guy  Burgess  and  Fourth  Man 
Anthony  Blunt  engineer  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  British 
intelligence  services  as  we  know  them.  Only  one  man — 
KGB  defector  Oleg  Gordievsky — claims  to  know  that 
there  is,  indeed,  a  Fifth  Man  as  well 
as  his  identity,  and  he 
won't  reveal  it  until  the 
publication  of  his  next  book, 
The  Magnificent  Five.  But  many 
otherwise   intelligent   intelli- 
gence operatives  have  already  put 
pen  to  paper,  spawning  a  mul- 
titude of  false  sightings  of  the 
Quisling  Quints.  Indeed,  as  Gor- 
dievsky and  Christopher  Andrew 
wrote  in  KGB:  The  Inside  Story: 
"By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the 
hunt   for  the   Fifth  Man   had 
begun  to  resemble  Monty  Py- 
thon's quest  for  the  Holy  Grail." 
The  most  notorious  un-Fifth 
Man  was  Sir  Roger  Hollis,  the 
former  head  of  MI5,  the  British 
counterintelligence  service.  Writ- 
ers Chapman  Pincher  and  Peter 
Wright,    among   others,    nailed 
Hollis  as  a  member  of      g 
the  Cambridge  Five, 
a  subversive  cell  that 
may  or  may  not  have 
flourished  by  the  banks 
of  the  Cam  in  the  early 
1930s.  Hollis  was  even- 
tually cleared.  Others 
unfit  to  be  Fifth  were 


And  the  world  is  one -fifth  poorer 
for  their  passing 

By    Alex    Beam 


Hollis'  deputy  Graham  Mitel 
Lord  Rothschild,  and  one  Sir  Ru 
Peierls,  whom  his  accusers  belie 
to  be  dead.  Far  from  it;  Sir  Ri 
successfully  sued  for  libel,  and 
quest  for  Mr.  Five  continues. 


2 


The 
Five- 
Year  Pla 
(1991) 

^k^.         A  fantastica 

■         j    successful 
Im         I    nomic  innovat 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  never] 
appreciated  bv  the  mil 
of  peasants  and  workers  I 
died  trying  to  achieve  its 
aggerated  goals.  For  tt 
lucky  enough  to  survive, 
Plans   bore    an    ineffa 
quixotic  charm.  The  Cc 
munist  Party  bosses  wo 
invent  stirring  new 
gans — "Storm  the  Bast 
of  Kilowatt-Hour   Ou 
put!" — and  the  freshly  i:  tttrtc  ■ 
centivized  workers  wou 
repair  to  a  local  tavern  for 
impromptu  sampling  oft: !  J ,  . 
latest  distilled  grain  pro*  ;\;,r-  - 
ucts.  Several  years  later,  sa 
bosses  would  proclaim  t 
Plan  to  have  been  overfi 
filled  ahead  of  time:  "The  Five-Year  Plan 
Four  Years!"  Celebratory,  impromptu  sp: 
its  samplings  ensued. 

In  modern-day  Moscow,  the  econorr 
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ing  cycle  has  been  reduced  to  five  davs.  Two  nights 
"ore  the  International  Monetary  Fund  enforcers  fly  in, 
[tsin  oc  Co.  massage  the  government  budget  data.  The 

:on-educated  IMF  smarties  subject  the  numbers  to 
irous  econometric  analysis  ("Marlene — just  divide  ev- 

ing  by  50%  and  put  out  a  press  release,  OK?")  and 
ig  homewards  to  comfortable,  inflation-free  suburbs  in 
neva  and  Washington.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  budget 
le,  Russian  economists  repair  to  the  new  Gorky  Street 
ak  'N'  Brew  for  some  restorative  samplings  of  modish 
landic  vodka. 

Although  completely  discredited  in  the  Former  Soviet 
lion,  the  fascination  with  long-term  socioeconomic 
nning  abides,  indeed,  remains  strong.  (See  America, 
■ntract  with;  also  Days,  First  One  Hundred.) 


The   Dave   Clark 
rive   (1962-1970) 

key  weren't  musicians — but 

knew  that  already.  Dave 

rk  was  a  young  movie  stunt- 

who  taught  himself  to  play 

1ms  and  formed  a  band  to 

se  money  for  his  local  soccer 

The  bass  player  was  a 

iting  engineer,  the  guitarist  a 

pgress  cleric  Yes,  it  is  "hard  to 

lieve  now  that  they  were  con- 

[ered  equal  to  the  Beatles,"  as 

rock  encyclopedist  correctly 

ints  out,  but  hey,  it  was  the 

ies,  before  Robert  McNamara  experienced  all  that  cha- 
in about  bollixing  up  the  Vietnam  War. 
lEverything  the  Beatles  did,  the  DC5  did,  only  later  and 
ler.  Dave  Clark  made  it  onto  Ed  Sullivan,  indeed,  more 
ies  than  the  Fab  Four.  They  topped  the  U.S.  charts  and 
:n  released  a  Hard  Day's  Night  copycat  movie  called 
\tch  Us  If  You  Can.  Then — poof! — in  1970,  eight  years 
tr  their  first  appearance — and,  comically,  the  same  year 
Beatles  broke  up — the  DC5  entered  rock  'n'  roll  his- 
f,  such  as  it  is. 
|For  Dave  Clark  himself,  there  proved  to  be  life  after  the 
jre.  In  April  of  1986,  he  produced — over-produced,  ac- 
ly — the  lavish,  futuristic  musical  Time,  starring  Cliff 
:hard,  with  music  by  Stevie  Wonder.  The  show  "sets  a 
record  in  the  gap  between  imaginative  poverty  and 
Ibylonian  material  resources,"  according  to  The  London 
ies.  More  recently,  Clark,  who,  unlike  the  Beatles  or 
Rolling  Stones,  cannily  retained  full  rights  to  all  of  his 
pordings,  released  a  much-praised  CD,  "The  History  Of 
lie  Dave  Clark  Five."  That's  the  good  news.  Now  the  bad 
its:  a  four-CD  boxed  set  is  in  the  works. 

"Hawaii  Five-O"   (1968-1980) 

You  can  just  see  Alex  Trebek  holding  up  the 
opardy!"  answer  card:  "It  was  the  longest  continuously 
ining  police  show  in  television  history."  No  fair,  you 


The  Communist  Party  bosses 

would  invent  stirring 

new  slogans — "Storm  the 

Bastion  of  Kilowatt-Hour 

Output!" — and  freshly 

incentivized  workers  would 

repair  to  a  local  tavern. 


peeked.  From  1968  to  1980,  "Hawaii  Five-O" — the  name 
of  a  fictional,  special  investigative  branch  of  the  Hawaiian 
state  police — entertained  viewers  with  lavish  scenery,  cur- 
vaceous walk-on  bimbos,  and  the  Manichaean  duel  be- 
tween Good  and  Evil,  the  latter  personified  bv  the  porcine 
criminal  mastermind,  Wo  Fat. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  "Five-0'"s  astonishing  longevity 
redounds  to  its  stars:  craggy-jawed  Jack  Lord  played  Det. 
Steve  McGarrett,  with  baby-faced  James  MacArthur  as 
his  sidekick  "Dan-O"  Williams.  MacArthur  was  the 
adopted  son  of  playwright  Charles  MacArthur  and  actress 
Helen  Hayes,  who  appeared  in  the  show  and  remained  a 
loyal  fan.  An  interviewer  once  came  upon  Hayes  watching 
a  "Five-O"  rerun  in  her  hotel  room,  shouting  at  the  screen: 
"It's  a  bomb!  It's  ticking!  Get  rid  of  it,  you  fool!" 

After  the  series  ended,  Mac- 
Arthur  went  to  ground,  occa- 
sionally popping  up  in  TV  B- 
movies.  Lord  went  native.  A 
successful  artist  whose  works  are 
in  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  British  Museum, 
Lord  moved  to  Honolulu.  He 
has  been  active  in  civic  affairs 
and  is  often  spotted  jogging  on 
the  beach. 
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The   Fifth 

They  are  officially  extinct. 
The  ancient  nobility  of  liquor — 
fifths,  pints  and  gallons,  the  fabled  measurements  that 
fortified  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  and  Dorothy  Parker 
at  the  typewriter,  have  disappeared  from  the  nation's 
stores.  Replaced,  respectively,  by  the  bogus,  750-millilitcr 
"fifth,"  the  200-ml.  non-pint,  and  the  liter,  familiar  to 
many  from  the  gas  pumps  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, like  France. 

The  fifth;  trick  name,  by  the  way.  The  curly  pink  excise 
sticker  says  "four-fifths  of  a  quart,"  but  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  explains  that  "the  American  colloquialism"  con- 
tains one-fifth  of  a  gallon.  A  six-pack  of  one,  half-a-dozen 
of  the  other,  as  it  were.  Fifths  were  last  seen  during  the 
Carter  Administration,  when  the  legendarily  over-zeal- 
ous Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  people  forbade  stores 
to  stock  non-metric  liquor  sizes.  The  industry  complied, 
not  entirely  unmotivated  by  self-interest.  As  one  purveyor 
explained  to  The  Washington  Post:  "They  don't  drop  the 
price  when  they  give  you  a  smaller  bottle." 

Can  one  buy  a  fifth  in  Bill  Clinton's  America?  It  ain't 
easy,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  revenuers. 
Still,  we  did  manage  to  land  one  for  this  special, 
commemorative  event.  See  photo.  And  have  a  (virtual) 
swig,  on  us.  • 

Alex  Beam  is  a  columnist  for  the  Boston  Globe,  a  nov- 
elist and  frequent  contributor  to  FYI. 
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Concise  Shakespeare  quotes: 

i.  "What,  ho?" 

2.  '"Sblood!" 

3.  "I  die!" 

4.  '"Swounds!" 

5.  "Romeo?" 

Lines  that 
prove  conclu- 
sively that 
if  you  can't  say 
something- 
nice  about 
someone,  you 
must  be  English: 

1.  "How  like  British  medicine  to  re- 
move the  only  part  of 
Randolph  that  is  not 
malignant."  (Evelyn 
Waugh  on  hearing 
that  an  operation 
to  remove 
Randolph 
Churchill's 
lung  was  a 

success,  and  the  biopsy  had 
come  back  negative.) 

2.  "He  could  not  blow  his 
nose  without  moralizing  on 
conditions  in  the  handker- 
chief industry."  (Cyril 
Connolly  on  George  Orwell) 

3.  "He  could  not  see  a  belt 
without  hitting  below 
it."  (Margot  Asquith  on 
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David  Lloyd  George) 

4.  "He  hasn't  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  and  none  of  his 
friends  likes  him."  (Oscar 
Wilde  on  George  Bernard 
Shaw) 

5.  "He  is  a  sheep  in 
sheep's  clothing." 
(Winston  Churchill 
on  Clement  Attlee) 

Sayings  by  Calvin 
Coolidge  that 
make  you  wonder 
why  he  got  such  a  bad 
rap  in  the  first  place: 
1.  "You  don't  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  something  you 

never  said." 
2.  "The 
appropriation 
of  public 

money  al- 
1    ways  is 

perfectly 
f   lovely 
until 
someone 
is  asked  to 
pay  the 
bill." 

3.  "When  a 
great  many 
people  are 
unable  to  find 
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work,  unemployment  results." 

4.  "The  business  of  America 
is  business." 

5.  "Advertising  ministers  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  trade." 

Alarming       r»0 
'90s  terms 
we  hope 
never  be- 
come permai 
Lnent  Mars « 

additions  tottutodaj 
the  Ian-  1  \at  She 
guage:  fitmpshii 

1.  "Robust      ;  Burger, 
peacekeep- 
ing"-n.,  an 
aggressive 
United 
Nations  response  in  Bosnia  Uvat T.u 

2.  "Clutter  buddy"-n.,  one  who  sup- 
ports another  person  in  sorting  and 
discarding  accumulated  personal 
possessions  One  lo; 

3.  "Granny  dumping"-n.,  abandon- 
ment of  an  elderly  person,  often  at  a 
baseball  stadium  fUasons 

4.  "Floral  bondage"-n.,  the  use  of  se 
curity  devices  and  other  measures  to 
protect  plants  from  theft  L\> 

5.  "Foreplay  harassmenf'-n.,  a 
form  of  sexual  harassment  more 
flagrant  than  "mental  groping"  and  j 
"social  touching" 


fti  1  in ; 

iance 


I  liars  would  have 

t  light  you  in  1895: 

m\  single-barrel 

■:ech-loading  shotgun, 

#J5  (or  Remington 

litol  $5.15) 

aDne  18-karat 

S  id  gold  ring, 

l^or  five  gold 

Igs,  95  cents 

e:h)    ^ 

■Men's  all-wool  cashmere 

rickintosh  overcoat,  $5.10 

/Ladies'  riding  saddle,  $5.25 

(Spalding's  catcher's  mitt,  $4.50 


hilars  will  still  buy 
f  u  today: 

iNat  Sherman 
lempshire  cigar,  $5 
sBurger,  fries 
fd  cole  slaw  at 

■  oolworth's  Lunch 
fcunter,  $4.95 
;  Glass  of  chardon- 
■y  at  Tavern  On  The 
■•een,  $4.75 
■Shoe  shine  at  The 
■aza,  $3  +  big  tip  =  $5 
fOne  long-stemmed 
*se,  $5 

hasons  to  hasten 
die  drinks  cart  on  an 
1  r line  flight: 

■Chances  of  a  mishap  during  take- 
m:  1  in  5 

■  Chances  during  cruising:  1  in  6 
IChances  during  approach:  1  in  7 
I  Chances  during  landing:  1  in  9 
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5.  The  good  news: 
chances  of  dying 
are  1  in  1.6  million 

Great  moments  in 
sports  history: 

1.  In  1976,  the  Soviet 
government  adds 
grenade  throwing  to  a 
national  sports  program  that 
includes  skiing,  track  and 
cross-country  running. 
2.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  awards  $2,500  to 
Arlington  (Va.)  County  to  study 

why  people  are  rude  to  one 
another  at  tennis  courts. 

3.  Henri  LeMothe  dives 
from  a  height  of  40  feet  into 
14  inches  of  water — 12  times. 

4.  Forty-one  seconds  into 
the  first  round  of  a  1977 
Golden  Gloves  bout,  boxer 
Harvey  Gartley  dances  him- 
self into  exhaustion,  falls  to 
the  canvas  and  is  declared 
knocked  out. 

5.  UCLA  researchers  hoping 
to  design  a  better  football 
helmet  begin  studying  why 
woodpeckers  don't  get 
headaches. 

Income  brackets  that  forecast  a 
man's  likelihood  of  having  an 
extramarital  affair: 

1.  $10,000-20,000:  1  in  3 

2.  $20,000-30,000:  9  in  20 

3.  $30,000-40,000:  11  in  20 

4.  $40,000-50,000:  2  in  3 
\   5.  $60,000  and  above:  7  in  10 

Funny,  cynical 
things  said  by  peo- 
ple with  names 
beginning 
with  L: 

1.  "Hypocrisy 

is  the 

homage  that 

vice  pays  to 

virtue."  (La 

Rochefoucauld) 

2.  "De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bunkum." 
(Harold  Laski) 

3.  "When  smashing 
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monuments,  save  the  pedestals — 
they  always  come  in  handy." 
(Stanislaw  Lee) 

4.  "The  Lord  prefers  common-look- 
ing people.  That  is  the  reason  He 
makes  so  many  of  them."  (Abraham 
Lincoln) 

5.  "It  is  amazing  how  wise  statesmen 
can  be  when  it  is  ten  years  too  late." 
(David  Lloyd  George) 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  FIVE-PARA- 
GRAPH ORDER: 

You  are  about  to  lead  men  into 
battle,  and  you  need  to  tell  them 
how  it  will  go  and  what  to  ex- 
pect. This  is  the  way  they  teach 
it  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  if  you  expect  to 
command,  you  will 
know  it  like  your 
own  name: 

1.  Situation 

2.  Mission 

3.  Execution 

4.  Administration  and 
Logistics 

5.  Command 
and  Signal 


Succinct  views  of  war 

i.  "Wars  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  love  of 
money."  (Plato) 

2.  "Next  to  a  battle 
lost,  the  greatest 
misery  is  a  battle 
gained." 
(Wellington) 

3.  "War  is  a  contin- 
ua 


tion 
of  politi 
cal  relations 
by  other  means." 
(Clausewitz) 
4.  "One  has  re- 
nounced grand  life 
when  one  re- 


nounces war. 

(Nietzsche) 

5.  "War  is  hell." 

(William 

Tecumseh 

Sherman) 

Views  on  how 

to  win  a  war: 

1.  "God  is  always 

for  the  big  battalions."  (Frederick 

the  Great) 

"Damn  the  torpe- 
does, full  speed 
ahead."  (David 
Farragut) 
3.  "Git  thar 
fustest  with 
,   the  mostest." 
I  (Nathan 
edford 
Forrest) 
4.  "Strike 
hard  as  you 
can  as  often  as 
you  can  and 
s    keep 
moving 
on." 
(Ulysses  Simpson  Grant 
5.  "Grab  'em  by  the 
balls  and  their 
hearts  and  minds 
will  follow."  {anon 
Vietnam) 
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Eternal  truths  about 
speeches: 

Hi    i.  "An  after-dinner 
speech  should  be 
like  a  lady's  dress 
long  enough  to 
cover  the  subject 
and  short  enough 
to  be  interest- 
ing." {anon) 
2.  "Speeches  are 
like  steer  horns — 
a  point  here,  a 
point  there  and  a  lot  of 
bull  in  between."  {anon) 
3.  "I  do  not  object  to  people 
looking  at  their  watches 
when  I  am  speaking — but  I 
stronglv  object  when  they 

I  start  shaking  them  to  make 
certain  they  are  still  going." 
(Lord  Birkett) 

4.  "A  speech  is  like  a  love  affair. 
Any  fool  can  start  it,  but  to  end 
it  requires  considerable  skill." 
(Lord  Mancroft) 

5.  "Spontaneous  speeches  are 
seldom  worth  the  paper 
thev  are  written 
on."  (Leslie 
Horton) 

Organizations  for 
people  with  too  much 
free  time: 

1.  The  Postal  History 
of  Canada,  613-257- 

5453 

2.  World  Arm  Wrestling  Feder- 
ation, 717-342-4984 

3.  American  Fancy  Rat  And 
Mouse  Association,  909- 
685-2350 
4.  Singles  In 
Agriculture,  815-443- 
2002 
5.  The  Dutch  Don 
Johnson  Fan  Club, 
70-325-8753 

Best  inven- 
tions of 
the  20th 
century: 

1.  Saran 

Wrap 
2.  FedEx 


3.  The! 

microwave  i 


/ 


' 


oven 
4.  The  VCR 
Post-It  Notes 


Uses  for  white  vinegar 
(according  to  the  Vinegar 
Institute): 

\  1.  A  teaspoon  added  to 
poaching  water  will  help  eg 
whites  keep  their  shape. 
i    2.  Mixed  with  an  equal  part 
'   of  salt,  will  remove  coffee  and  | 
tea  stains  from  china. 
3.  Used  full  strength,  will  kill 
grass  on  sidewalks  and  drive- 
ways. 

4.  Mixed  3-to-i  with  water,  will] 
keep  windshields  frost-free  on  cold  I 
winter  nights. 

5.  A  teaspoon  in  a  quart  of  drinking 
water  will  keep  a  40-pound  pet  flea- 
and  tick-free. 

Goldwynisms: 

1.  'We  can  get  all  the  Indians  we 
need  at  the  reservoir." 

2.  "Include  me  out." 

3.  "In  two  words:  im- 
possible." 

4.  "Gentlemen,  do  not 
underestimate  the  value  | 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  It's 
dynamite!" 

5.  "My  God,  what'll  tb 
think  of  next?"  (On 
being  shown  a  sundial) 


Star  generals: 

i.  Douglas  MacArthur 

2.  Dwight  Eisenhower 

3.  George  Marshall 

4.  Omar  Bradley 

5.  Hap  Arnold 

Nifty  gardening  tips: 

1.  Garlic  or  chives,  planted  be- 
neath a  rose  bush,  deter  aphids. 

2.  For  a  healthier  tomato  plant, 
lay  on  side  when  planting 
and  cover  stem  to  where  the 
leaves  begin.  New  roots 
will  form  along  the  stem. 

3.  Soaked  in  water,  the  bark  and 
branches  of  willow  provide  a 
compound  which  will  help  other 
plants  take  root. 

4.  After  pruning  rose  bushes  and 
raspberries  in  earlv  spring,  lay 
branches  over  newlv  planted  beds  to 
keep  cats  and  critters  away. 

v  Plant  borage,  a  luminous  blue 
flowering  herb  that  aids  pollination 
and  tastes  great 
in  salads. 

Great 

country  music 
refrains: 

1.  "Too  dumb 
for  New 
York  City,  too 
ugly  for 
LA."  (Waylon 
Jennings) 

2.  "Love  me  or 
kill  me,  but 
don't  leave  me  here  tor  dead." 
(unknown) 

3.  "I'll  burn  that  bridge  when  I  get  to 
it."  (unknown) 
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4.  "When 
you're  runnin' 
down  our 
country,  you're 
walkin'  on  the 
fightin'  side  of  me." 
(Merle  Haggard) 

5.  "Is  it  cold  in  here, 
or  is  it  just  vou?"  (Joe 
Diffie)" 

Order  of  physical  at- 
tributes women  look 
*  4         for  in  men  (and  the 
proportion  of  women  who 
like  which  body  parts  best) 


held."  (Chinese) 

4.  "Make  vourself  into  a  sheep,  an 

you'll  meet  a  wolf  nearbv." 

(Russian) 
5.  "If  you 
to  keep  you 
milk  sweet, 
leave  it 
in  the  cow."  . 
(African) 

Famous 
first  lines  I 
books:  Is. 

1.  "All  happ\    : 
families  are    - 
alike  but  an  unhappy  familv  is  un- 
happy after  its  own  fashion."  (Anm  - 
Karenina,  Tolstov) 
2.  "In  mv  vounger  and  more  vulner 


1.  Face:  n  in  20 

2.  Hair:  1  in  13 

3.  Shoulders:  1  in  14 

4.  Chest:  1  in  16 

5.  Hands:  1  in  25 

Order  of  physical  attributes  men 
look  for  in  women  (and  the  pro- 
portion of  men 
who  like  which 
body  parts  best): 

1.  Face:  1  in  4 

2.  Legs:  1  in  4 

3.  Bust:  1  in  6 

4.  Hair:  1  in  20 

5.  Bottom:  1  in  25 

Proverbs: 

1.  "I  don't  want  the 
cheese,  I  just  want 
to  get  out  ot  the 
trap."  (Spanish) 

2.  "II  you  try  to  be  too  sharp,  vou 
will  cut  yourself."  (Italian) 

3.  "If  you  would  avoid  suspicion, 
don't  lace  your  shoes  in  a  melon 

FYI 


ble  vears  mv  father  gave  me  some 
advice  that  I've  been  turning 
over  in  mv  mind 
ever  since."  {The  Great 
Gatsby,  Fitzgerald) 
3.  "There  were  117  psy- 
^r  »5^    choanalysts 
the 
Pan  Am 

rht  to  Vienna 

I'd  been  treated 

at  least  six 

them."  (Feari 

Flying,  Jong) 

4.  "He  was  an  1 

man  who  fishe 

alone  in  a  s 

the  Gulf  Streai 


1 


he  had  gone  eighty- four  days 
without  taking  a  fish." 

{The  Old  Man  And  The 
Sea,  Hemingway) 
5.  "Here  is  Edward 
Bear,  coming 
downstairs  now, 
bump,  bump, 
bump,  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  behind  Christ- 
opher Robin."  {Winnie- 
The-Pooh,  Milne) 

emorable  quotes  from  the 
aAld  of  boxing: 

ifte  can  run  but  he 
It  hide."  (Joe 
s  on  his  upcom- 
Ight  with  the 
nimble  Billy 
,  whom  Louis 
ked  out.) 

oney,  I  forgot  to  duck."  (Jack 
psey,  to  his  wife,  when  she 
asked,  "What 
happened?" 
after  the  second 
Tunney  fight. 
Ronald  Reagan 
used  the  lire  in 
after  he  had  been  shot.) 
he  bigger  they  are,  the  harder 
fall."  (Robert  Fitzsimmons 

his  fight  with  Jim  Jefferies) 
onny  has  his  good  points, 
is  bad  points  that  ain't  so  good." 
(Sonny  Liston's  manager) 
5.  "Float  like  a  butterfly; 
sting  like  a  bee." 
(Muhammed  Ali,  on 
his  own  incompara- 
ble style) 
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Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books 
Including  selections  from  the 
Forbes  Magazine  Collection 

Friday,  December  15  at  10  am 


Auction  to  be  held  in  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York  10022. This  auction  is  on  view  from 

December  9  through  14  by  prior  appointment  only.  For  further 

information,  please  contact  the  Books  and  Manuscripts 

Department  at  212  546  11 95. To  purchase  catalogue  #832213, 

please  call  800  395  6300. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Autograph  letter  signed  as  President  to 

Governor  NewaH  of  New  Jersey,  "Executive  Mansion"  18  February  1862. 

1  page,  8vo.  Regarding  a  military  appointment. 

Estimate:  $12,000-  $18,000. 
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Bring  The  Level  Of  Your  Next 
Meeting  To  New  Heights. 


You  get  a  different  perspective  from  up 
lere,  high  in  the  Southern  Rockies  of 
Colorado. You're  in  the  midst  of  250  magnifi- 
cent square  miles  known  as  Forbes  Trinchera- 
the  perfect  getaway  from  the  stresses  of  the 
corporate  world. 

Your  accommodations,  which  include  an 
experienced  professional  staff  of  fifty,  fit  per- 
fectly into  the  natural  setting  of  this  property. 

Here,  you're  surrounded  by  majestic  beau- 
ty. Lofty  peaks  scrape  the  blue  Colorado  sky- 
the  highest  reaching  14,345  feet. 

The  air  is  so  clear,  fresh  and  clean  that  you 
feel  invigorated,  revitalized  and  re-generated. 


You  will  accomplish  much  more  at  your  meet-  I 
ings. 

And  after  work,  there's  play.  More  than 
forty  miles  of  trout  filled  streams.  Miles  of 
trails  to  hike  on  and  discover.  Skeet  shooting. 
Horseback  riding.  And  you're  not  that  far 
from  a  challenging  golf  course. 

Let  our  altitude  give  your  next  meeting  a 
fresher  attitude.  If  you'd  like  a  closer  look,  caljj 
1-800-FORBES-5. 

Forbes  Tringhera  Rang 

A  Forbes  Executive  Retreat 
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t  words  by 
condemned: 

^rito,  we  owe  a  cock 
Lesculapius.  Please 
it  and  don't  let  it  pass 
rrates) 
Khow  my  head  to 
people,  it  is  worth 
ng."(Danton) 
This  hath  not 
nded  the  King." 
Thomas  More, 
Irawing  his 
:d  aside  to  give 
headsman 
:tter  target 


5.  Agitate  fives  (1843): 
to  shake  hands 

Immortal 
movie  lines: 

1.  "Go  ahead,  make 
my  day."  (Clint 
Eastwood  in  Sudden 
Impact) 

2.  "What  we've  got 
here  is  a  failure  to 
communicate." 
(Strother  Martin 
in  Cool 
Hand  Luke) 
3.  "You 
know  how 
to  whistle, 
don't  you  Steve?  You  just  put 
your  lips  together  and  blow." 


1.  The  1940  Washington  Redskins, 
who  lost  the  NFL  Championship  to 
the  Chicago  Bears,  73-0. 

2.  The  1912  Detroit  Tigers, 
who,  on  May  18,  without 
a  suspended  Ty  Cobb 
and  other  starters,  lost 
to  the  A's  24-2. 

3.  Bantamweight  con- 
tender Danny  O'Sullivan, 


'one  expressions  from 
American  lexicon: 

"ive  O'Clock  Follies  (1966):  the 
|ly  military  press  briefing  in 
|gon  during  the  Vietnam  War 

•we  square  (1956):  read  you 
id  and  clear 

"ive-by-five  (1944):  an  obese 
Fson 

Jame  of  fives  (1848):  to  deliver 
feating 


who  was  knocked  down  14  times  in 
10  rounds  during  a  1950  title  fight 
with  Vic  Toweel. 
4.  Golfer  Ray  Ainsley,  who  in  the 
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1938  U.S.  Open  at  Cherry  Hills 
managed  a  19  on  the  par-four  16th. 
5.  The  1944  New  York  Rangers, 
who,  on  January  23rd,  were  iced  15-0 
by  the  Detroit  Red  Wings. 


Simple  questions  that 
still  baffle  scientists: 

1.  Why  we  cry  tears 

2.  Where  the  moon  came  from 

3.  How  birds  migrate  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  same  spot 

4.  Why  some  people  stutter 

5.  Why  we  like  music 

Possible  uses  for 
closed  military  bases: 

1.  Enterprise 
zones 

2.  Satellite  park- 
ing 

3.  Warehousing 
used  John 
Grisham  novels 

4.  Grateful 
Dead  concerts 
(post-Jerry) 

5.  Golf  courses 

Phrases  to 
help  you  pass 
for  a  redneck: 
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i.  "Shoot  low  boys,  they're  rid- 
ing Shetlands." 

2.  "Boy  was  so  ugly  they  had  to 
hang  a  pork  chop  around  his 
neck  to  get  the  dog  to  play 

with  him." 

3.  "I  been 
busier  than 
a  one- 
legged 
Cajun  in 
an  ass  kick- 
ing con- 
test. 

4.  "The  boy  don't 
know  how  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  be- 
lieve he'd  rather 
climb  a  tree  and 
lie  than  stay  on 
the  ground  and 
tell  the  truth." 

5.  "If  wishes  was 
wings,  a  frog 
wouldn't  bump 
his  ass  on  the 
ground." 

Firings, 
in  movies: 

1.  "Sure  we're 
speaking,  Jedediah.  You're 
fired."  (Orson  Welles  to  Joseph 
Cotten  in  Citizen  Kane) 
2.  'You  can't  discharge  me.  I'm 
my  own  master  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  You  can't  dis- 
charge me!  I'm  sick!  I'm  going 
to  die.  You  understand?  I'm  going  to 
die,  and  nobody  can  do  anything 
to  me  anymore.  Nothing  can  happen 
to  me  anymore.  Before  I  can  be  dis- 


charged, I'll  be  dead.  Ha  ha  ha 
ha!"  (Lionel  Barrymore  to  Wallace 
Beery  in  Grand  Hotel) 

3.  "Mr.  Ruddy  had  a  mild  heart 
attack  and  is  not  taking  calls.  In  his 
absence,  I'm  making  all  network 
decisions — including  one  I've  been 
waiting  to  make  a  long  time:  you're 
fired.  I  want  you  out  of  this  build- 
ing by  noon.  I'll  call  the  security 
guards  and  have  you  thrown  out  if 
you're  still  here."  (Robert  Duvall  to 
William  Holden  in  Network) 

4.  "You  know  what  Mr. 
Kockenlocker  is  like.  He  didn't 
exactly  take  it  lying  down  when  the) 
fired  him.  He  left  on  very  bad  termsi 
They  had  to  take  six  stitches  in  Mr.  1 

Tuerck  alone." 
(Alan  Bridge  to 
Eddie  Bracken 
in  The  Miracle  C 
Morgan 's  Creek)  I 
5.  "First  prize  is;: 
Cadillac 

Eldorado.  Second  prize  is  a  set  of 
steak  knives.  Third  prize  is — you're 
fired."  (Alec  Baldwin  in  Glengarry 
Glen  Ross)  • 


Sources:  Respectfully  Quoted:  A  Dictionary  OfQuotatim.' 
From  The  Library  Of  Congress;  Tie  New  York  Public 
Library  Book  Of  20th-century  American  Quotations;  Tb 
New  York  Times  6/6/95;  Word  Watch  by  Anne 
Soukhanov;  The  Official  Sexually  Correct  Dictionary  An 
Dating  Guide  by  Henry  Beard  and  Christopher  Cei 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Catalogue,  1S97;  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  U.S.  Air  Carrier 
Operations  Calendar;  What  Are  The  Odds;  The  Peopi 
Almanac  #2;  The  Cynics  Lexicon,  edited  by  Jonathon 
Green;  The  Penguin  Dictionary  Of  Modern  Humorisi 
Quotations;  The  Encyclopedia  Of  Associations;  Ameria 
Literary  Anecdotes,  edited  by  Robert  Hendrickson; 
A  User's  Manual;  Almanac  Of  The  American  People;  Fail 
On  File;  Quotations  Of  Wit  And  Wisdom,  edited  hyjoht 
W.  Gardner  and  Francesca  Gardner  Reese;  In  The    1 
Beginning,  edited  by  Hans  Bauer;  They  Went  That-A- 
Way  by  Malcolm  Forbes;  Random  House  Historical 
Dictionary  Of  American  Slang;  The  Movie  Quote  Bool 
edited  by  Harry  Haun;  The  Day  The  Lightning  Chasi 
The  Housewife  And  Other  Scientific  Mysteries. 
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